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“A book that meets the people on the level of their long cherished affections 
and gently seeks to elevate their taste without violence to their traditions.” 
Rev. W. E. Barron, D.D., in “ Zhe Advance.” 


THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL 


“Notwithstanding the number and unusual quality of hymn-books recently 
issued, the peculiar excellencies of “The New Pilgrim Hymnal” place it 
easily first?’ — A WELL-KNOWN CRITIC. 


@ THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL had its genesis in the Pilgrim Hymnal published in 1904, and the 


distinctive merits of the original book have been preserved. 


q@ THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL has been thoroughly revised in the light of nine years’ practical use. 
Hymns and tunes that failed of popular approval have been omitted, and a large number of familiar hymns 
not included in the old book for want of space are now included. It contains many new hymns whose 
acceptability, after careful testing, is assured, giving in all an increase of 120 hymns, yet, owing to the supe- 
tior quality of paper used in its production, the new book bulks one-fourth less than the old book. 


@ THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL was prepared with the express desire that our Congregational churches 
might have one common manual of worship on which all could unite. It is, therefore, a selection of hymns, ees 
not a collection, representing a wide consensus of opinion from every part of our country, seconded by careful | 
study and discrimination on the part of a strong advisory group as to what hymns and tunes were actually 
used and adapted to the main services of our Congregational churches. 


q THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL has placed special emphasis on the hymns of Social Service. The 
section of Social Progress, beginning with Washington Gladden’s beautiful hymn, “Behold a Sower from afar, 
He goeth forth with might,” and closing with “When wilt thou save the people, O God of Mercy, when,” 
by Ebenezer Eliot, is so characteristic and distinctive a feature as to warrant its publication even if there were 
not a hundred other marked points of excellence. 


q THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL excels all other books in the richness of its Responsive Readings, 
Unison Confessions, and Sentences for various uses. On this score no other book can be compared with the 
New Pilgrim Hymnal, nor does any other book give such ready guides, or such complete classified lists of es 
Subjects and Occasions. 


q THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL stands unapproachable in its light, symmetrical proportions. Without 
any appearance of crowding, it presents always an open and well- lightes effect on every opening, with 
neither hymns nor tunes mangled nor crowded. 


q THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL contains more material for comite in neat and compact form than — 


is contained in many of the more cumbersome hymnals. 


Although the book is just published, over one hundred Congregational churches have pernee? it, and their 
pastors write us as follows: 


“Tt’s splendid.” “For my taste, it comes nearer being what I would tecom- 
“Tam delighted with it.” ii emit! resetve to a church than any hymn-book I have 
seen, 


“Greatly enjoyed by my congregation,” 
, ae “Tt is the first time I have been able to sit down and feel sure 


I could find hymns and readings such as to make the service one 
harmonious whole.” 


“T am sure the book will be a great success.”’ 
“Tt is the best hymn-book I have ever used.” 


“The New Pilgrim Hymnal is easily the best.” “Tt is a great pleasure to be able to open a hymnal anywhere 
“Tt is excellently adapted to the modern church.” with the feeling fee nothing pk crap of public use is to be found 
“Tsay without hesitation that I am delighted with it.” between its covers.’ 

“T think it is almost as near perfection as one could come.” “We are impressed with the firmness of the editorial touch, 


the courage and freedom of literary taste. Altogether the editors 
have teason to expect warm and wide appreciation of their work 
ona sm which is a a pte to the denomination whose name 


“A collection of hymns rich with beauty and deep with 
feeling.” 
“T have never had a book in my twenty-five years’ ministry 


it bears.” 
that I consider as near a model.” “The well selected and arranged body of hymns, the respon- 
“Tt seems to me of a very high character in its selection of sive readings, the prayers, benedictions and other features, along 
hymns and its adaptation of music.” with the complete system of indexing, makes it a very attractive 
“Tt seems to me that your claim of its being the best book yet and useful book of worship. You have done an excellent piece 
published for Congregational churches is fully justified.” of work and I congratulate you heartily.” 


Pastors and music committees thinking of changing their book of worship should give this book 
a most careful examination 


Write for further details, circulars, and returnable copies 
for examination to 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street 19 W. Jackson Street 
BOSTON F CHICAGO 


' EDITORIAL STAFF: Ruy. Howarp A. Bripeman, D. D., Editor- 
in-Chief; Rev. Issac OGDEN RANKIN, Mr, ROLF COBLEIGH, REV. 
PagRis T. FARWELL, Boston, MR. Goran J. ANDERSON, Chicago. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is de- 
layed, $3.50. Single copy, 10 cents. In accordance with the almost 
Ae, universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop. In connection with such an order all 
“arrearages must be paid. Remittances are acknowledged by change 

_ of date following the subscriber’s name on the paper; but receipts 
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vet begin the new year eth a wide survey of conditions 
1 lands afar, “Father Endeavor” Cork gives us a graphic 


Dr. Pettee writes of Japan under War Conditions. Graphs s 

_ subject” this week is, When We Made Peace with Great 

Britain ; and editorial topics include the President of China, 

the Peace Spirit in Japan and the Alliances in Prospect 

“among Neutral Nations. A notable series of articles on 

' Building a Faith for Today is begun by Prof. Eugene W. 

r Lyman of Oberlin. An overflow of the Symposium of Good 

Cheer for the New Year which was begun in last week’s 

- issue appears this week. The united work of the New York 

churches’ to relieve the distress of unemployment is de 

scribed in a news article, Our younger readers will enjoy 

the beginning of a delightful new serial story written espe- 

’ cially for them by Mary Davis. The title is The Sunshine 

Clan, and installments of the story will appear every week 

_ for several months. The Congregational Circle department 

is full of interesting and suggestive reports of activities of 

‘our churches. The Christian World department presents a 

mesiety of noteworthy features as usual interestingly illus- 

ted. Dr, Brown’s Bible class, following the course of the 

EE ternational Sunday School Lessons, has now passed from 

_ the New to the Old Testament. This department is always 
eresting, instructive and helpful to the Bible student. 


; ‘Next Week’s Paper 
tg At our request Prof. Edward ©. Moore of Harvard Uni- 

versity, the new president of the American Board, has writ- 
ten an article on The Challenge to Christianity Arising from 
the Present World Crisis. Coming from one whose position 
and work on the Prudential Committee of the American 
| Board. keeps him in constant relation with missionary cir- 
eles and problems the world. over, this article is especially 

| timely and serviceable. Prof, E. W. Lyman will go on with 
s series on Building a World Faith for Today. Our Lon- 

| = don correspondent sends a letter depicting England as an 
seme camp, ona from Dr. C. W. Hiatt, formerly of Cleve- 
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land and now pastor of the American Church in Paris, come 
several interesting communications on the war as he sees 
it from the French capital, one of which we shall publish 
next week. 


Reporting Church News 

We have reached the time when most of the churches 
hold their annual meetings, and we hope that pastors, church 
clerks and other correspondents will send us reports of all 
such meetings in which there are matters of general interest; 
and in order that we may cover as much ground as possible 
in the limited space at our disposal, let us make the reports 
brief and concise, avoiding the usual routine material and 
emphasizing the really important things, especially the new 
and constructive. We wish to feature methods and new 
ideas, and.greatly appreciate reports that describe success- 
ful methods which may proye suggestive and helpful to 
other churches. 


Your Dee. 24 number of The Congregationalist, with its 
splendid article by Margaret Slattery and many other good 
things, was worth more than the subscription price for the 
year. I saw my way out for a Christmas sermon through 
Miss Slattery’s aid, 

Massachusetts. , B. 


After more than fifty years I still read the paper with 
great interest, and congratulate the managers on keeping up 
the high standard. 

Ardmore, Pa. 


F. D, A. 


Among so many words of praise and gratitude you are 
receiving weekly, kindly allow me to thank you for the map 
on page 360 of the issue of Sept. 17, but more especially for 
the explanatory paragraph and condensed summary for the 
week added. It is most perplexing to a “mere woman” to 
find from daily papers—often so misleading—what has 
really been done and what country has been most successful 
to date. You have given a clear and most illuminating view 
of the situation, easy to understand, retain and refer to. 

Chelsea, Mass. 3 BLE ee 
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HARTFORD 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers 
ample training, both scholarly and practical, for the 
Christian ministry; meets the present demand for 
trained lay workers in church, 
social service; and gives special missionary prepara- 
tion for the foreign field. 
its independent faculty and its own institutional life, 
but together they form 
institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit. 
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The Congregationalist Handbook 
1915 


oP Hs little handbook is of the greatest value to every 
Congregational pastor and every active member of our 
churches, also to the members of the Christian Endeavor So- 


cieties and Sunday schools. 


As in previous years the Hand- 


book contains the midweek prayer meeting topics for the 
year, the Christian Endeavor topics, Sunday school lessons, 
daily Bible readings, Congregational statistics, articles on the 
various missionary societies of the denomination, with the 
officers and statements of the work being done, articles on 
the Apportionment Plan, the Polity Plan, and much other 
reference matter relating to Congregationalism. 


Price, 100 copies, $1.25; 


single copies, 5 cents; 


25 copies, 50 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 75 copies, $1.00. 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
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Everybody’s Birthday 


HE opening of the year is everybody’s birthday. God has let us 
share his work. God has gifts for days to come. We may send 
our thoughts back through the ways of memory; we must send them 
forth through opening paths of faith and hope. The past will come 
no more, but today is ours and tomorrow is in the hands of God 

who loves us. 

The opening of the year is the birthday of the children. , We who have grown 
up and yet retain a childlike heart at rest in God must work to make this a fit werld 
for the child. We must see that he has a chance to live on the high levels, that doors 
of opportunity are open; that he has a place and time for wholesome play; that. the 
whole atmosphere of his life is clear and bracing. The call for effort, for endurance, 
for overcoming will not cease. But some, at least, of the evils that the fathers knew 
are taken out of the path of the child. 

We congratulate young men and maidens on their opportunity in the opening 
year. Here in America they are not called upon for the sacrifices of war; but heroic 
opportunities of peace are theirs. If we could know of their high faith and purpose, 
we should be confident of the swift progress of the world toward justice, righteous- 
ness and peace. Schools are reopening after the Christmas holidays; could we be sure 
that in the minds of the returning scholars these schools were places “for men to 

- work, and not for boys to play,”’ we should have no fear that leaders would fail— 
leaders whom the world needs and whom it would be a joy to follow. 

Birthdays and New Year’s Days begin to lose their charm for men and women 
who are bearing the burden and heat of the day. So many disillusionments accom- 
pany endeavor! So many failures are recorded in the book of memory! So little 
does strength measure up to need and opportunity, and patience to the loads that 
we must bear! Yet we congratulate the strong and patient, the burden bearers and 
the leaders, upon the opening of the year. To this strain and responsibility they were 
called. For this all their earlier experiences were given. ‘They stand in the succes- 
‘sion of victorious souls and are preparing a place for great men who shall follow. 
All trials of maturity, all the burdens it must bear, all disappointments that seem to 
take the sweetness out of life are but conditions of efficiency and responsibility, carry- 
ing on the great traditions of the race and bringing it one stage nearer to its triumph. 

Birthdays and New Year’s Days too often come like the stroke of a passing 
bell to those who are growing old. Their world seems of the past, their day is over, 
they have less and less to gain or give. Yet this is not the attitude of any followers 
of Christ. To those who are growing old in the experience with God—to those who 
can look back without sadness because the ended way is lighted with tokens of love, 

and can look forward without fear because the same soft radiance falls upon the path, 

\ we bring our New Year’s greetings and congratulations. Theirs is a wisdom and 
breadth of vision to which youth and maturity alike are strangers. The year is theirs 
for rest and confidence which they have earned. They are not afraid of dying, for 
they have lived, and the same Lord is with them in all experiences of this or any 
other world. 

May Everybody’s Birthday, then, bring joy and courage! May God’s spirit 
help us, each and every one, to walk with God and spend a joyful year in the sery- 
ice of his Kingdom. 
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Building a Faith for Today 
I. The Christian Purpose and Faith in God 
By Prof. Eugene W. Lyman 


Oberlin Theological Seminary 


The building of a faith for today is really a co-operative 
task. The questions with which our faith must deal we 
share with our fellows. The 
needs which impel us to seek for 
stronger faith are common needs. 
More and more we find ourselves 
to be living in a spiritual com- 
monwealth in which no man thinks 
unto himself, and no man believes 
unto himself. Thus what we think 
and believe must be found to inter- 
lock with some of the vital funda- 
mental convictions of our time, or 
else our thinking and believing will 
not have been wisely done. Our 
first need, then, is for some strong, 
lively conviction which makes a 
widespread appeal, and so can 
form the basis of co-operative con- 
structive thinking. Such a conviction we really have in the 
Christian purpose. 


PROF, EUGENE W. LYMAN 


THE VITALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN PURPOSE 


What the Christian purpose is we learn from the opening 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. It is the working out of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. The Christian purpose from the 
beginning has aimed at nothing less than the getting of God's 
will done among men. But the peculiar vitality of this purpose 
is shown by the great new meanings which it is taking on 
today. Not a few traditional ideas of Christianity, it is true, 
mean far less than they used to. But the Kingdom of God 
means far more. We now see that this purpose of the King- 
dom requires not only that a man have a new heart, but that he 
also become an altogether different kind of a citizen, It requires 
not only that he try to do good, but that he help to re-make 
society so that men can do good when they try. The Christian 
purpose now means both saving men from sin and saving them 
from being sinned against. It summons us, as Dr. Rashdall 
says, “not only to fight evils when they arise, but to prevent 
them from arising.” 

To persuade our boys and girls to fight temptation, and at 
the same time to prevent them from being enfeebled, physi- 
cally and morally, in advance of the fight; to make men faith- 
ful citizens, and also to do away with the state of things which 
balks every public-spirited effort; to inspire business men to 
be first of all honest, courageous and merciful and also to pro- 
vide that such men shall not be driven out of business; to 
persuade working men to be law-abiding and, at the same time, 
to see that they have some real means of redress against injus- 
tice besides lawlessness—these are some of the larger meanings 
that the Christian purpose is taking on. In fact, the Christian 
purpose now sets before us nothing less than the all-compre- 
hensive task of building a moral world. 

But the Christian purpose proves its fundamental charac- 
ter not only by its vitality, but also by 


ITS WIDESPREAD APPEAL 


Said a wise student of current religious life in my hearing 
recently, “I observe that many people are eagerly enlisting in 
the Christian enterprise who at present have no conscious per- 
sonal relation to Jesus Christ.” He explained that he referred 
to those who are carrying the spirit of brotherhood into city 
Slums, bringing culture to those without opportunity, fighting 
political evil, sacrificing themselves to prevent the oppression 
of women and children, working in many-sided ways for the 
Kingdom of God on earth, and yet not entering consciously into 
a Christian experience. No doubt we all can verify this ob- 
servation. Now instead of regarding those who take such an 
attitude as men without any Christian faith, we ought to think 
of them as having the foundation for faith in God and Christ 
already laid within them. They share with all Christians one 
great conviction, namely, that the Kingdom of God on earth is 
that which is most worth living for and sacrificing for. A 
conviction which has so widely laid hold of the minds of think- 


ing men is the very foundation needed for the co-operative 
building up of faith. 


A NEW NEED FOR GOD * 


Now this widespread acceptance of the Christian purpose, 
especially in its larger meanings, creates a new need for God. 
And the bigger and bolder our conception of the purpose, the 
greater the need. For if we have on hand the task of building 
a moral world, we are well-nigh helpless if there be no Master 
Builder. It is hard to live a purposeful life in a purposeless 
universe. Suppose that an American citizen were to try to 
live out his ideal of citizenship to the full in the midst of the 
empire of Russia. We can see that failure would be the fore 
gone conclusion. The whole machinery of the empire would 
cut athwart his efforts. Ideals of freedom can be worked out 
only in a land of freedom. When the spirit of the nation sup- 
ports the citizen, then he may hope to exercise his citizenship 
effectively. So if men working for the triumph of the good 
on earth were really surrounded by a universe under the con- 
trol of blind fate, the whole drift of things would be against 
them. The Christian purpose can be worked out only in a- 
universe in which God is the supreme power. And the more 
that purpose is taken in the largest sense—as the effort to 
bring every institution and all races of men into a moral order 
—the greater will the need for a faith in God become. Indeed, 
all who adopt the Christian purpose at least act as though 
God were real. 


PRACTICAL SKEPTICISM THE GREATER DANGER 


The real danger is not that a few men may devote them- 
selves to the highest good of humanity without a conscious 
recognition of God, but that many men may lower their con- 
ception of the highest good and diminish their efforts for it, 
for want of a real faith in God. The former is merely intel- 
lectual skepticism, the latter is practical skepticism, This 
practical skepticism says that the Christian purpose is the 
most beautiful ideal but is not workable, for the laws of nature 
and society are against it. Differences of race, they consider, 
stand in the way of human brotherhood, heredity makes efforts 
for the children of the vicious useless, economic law forbids 
co-operation in industry. And so through the entire range of 
human relations. The‘need for the faith in God appears very 
strong in view of this practical skepticism which admires the 
Christian purpose, but denies that it can be thoroughly applied 
to life. : 

THE REPLENISHMENT OF POWER 


In yet another way the Christian purpose is linked up with 
faith in God. One who sets himself seriously to the great joint 
task of building a moral world must feel the need of large 
resources within himself. He must feel, too, how heavy is the 
drain upon those resources. If he is to serve men wisely and 
steadily, he must have inward renewal. His great problem 
becomes that of the replenishment of power. The claims of 
his fellowmen will be so heavy, the load of responsibility will 
be so great, that unless he can have re-enforcements from the 
Unseen he must soon face moral bankruptcy, Then it is that 
one realizes faith in God to be the indispensable counterpart 
of the Christian purpose. Since he is determined not to lower 
his standard, since he cannot consent to let the larger tasks 
alone and to limit himself to what is clearly within his power, 
he must draw on those hidden sources of strength which faith 
in God opens to him. y 

Thus there is much to show that the Christian purpose and 
faith in God belong together. Where men are ready to ac- 
knowledge the rightfulness of the Christian purpose, which 
seeks a brotherly society upon earth, there the reasonableness 
of faith in God can be shown. Other foundations than that of 
the Christian purpose underlie a present-day faith and must 
be considered later. Other things make the faith in God rea- 
sonable besides our deep need of him, But let us make the 
most of the widespread response, observable everywhere in 
modern life, to the moral ideals contained in the con a 


fulfillment the Christian faith in God. 


—Y 
of the Kingdom, by showing that those ideals need for their asf 
a 
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Poland’s Woe 
Why Should it Appeal to Us : 
By Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. 


_ Belgium has been much jn the world’s eye of late. Appeals 
innumerable, and none too many, have been printed in her behalf. 
Shipload after shipload of provisions has been dispatched from 
our shores to relieve her suffering millions, and other shiploads 


A GROUP OF PEOPLE IN_A POLISH CITY 
must follow. But poor Poland, equally worthy, equally heroic, 
equally suffering, has received scant sympathy. This is partly 
because she is so much further away from our shores, partly be- 
cause her civilization seems equally removed from our own and 
partly because, unlike Belgium, few Americans ever visit her 
beautiful historic cities or her windswept plains. 
. But if the news from the seat of war is true, and we have 
no reason to doubt it, 700,000 people in the neighborhood of Lodz 
are on the verge of starvation. The fortified city of Prezymsl is 
a reeking grave of dead and dying. The historic buildings and 
interesting churches of beautiful Cracow are likely to share 
the fate of Rheims and Liege, if they have not already done so. 

It was my fortune to spend some weeks in this region a short 
time ago, and whenever I open a morning paper my heart is 
wrung with the woes which my friends in both Russian and 
Austrian Poland are suffering. — 

There are many reasons why the sorrows of this brave people 


should particularly appeal to us in America. In the first place,. 


they are closely akin to us in their intense love of liberty, as 
their noble history proves. Had it not been for King Sobieski 
and his Polish veterans, the whole of Western Europe might have 
been overrun by the Moslems in the latter part of the seven- 


teenth century. The power of Islami might have extended even. 


to America, which today might, conceivably, have been covered 
with mosques instead of Christian churches. 

The story of this one Golden Age in the history of Poland is 
a thrilling one. Before Sobieski’s day Poland had long been ruled 
by weak and wicked princes, whom she had imported from France 
or Germany, with only one brief interregnum of valor and pros- 
perity, when Stephen Bathori, Prince of Transylvania, was her 
king, for ten years towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
Then came another hundred years of misrule and national decay. 

In 1674, when the people were holding a kingly election, for 
even in those days they were most democratic, Sobieski, a great 
general, who had already won many battles against the Turks, 
proposed in the Diet the name of the Prince of Condé for king. 
A discussion concerning the merits of the Prince was going on 
when some one, in a moment of inspiration, cried out, “Let a Pole 
rule over Poland.” That Pole was no other than General Sobieski 
himself, and while he was working for the election of another, he 
was, in spite of himself, as it were, chosen King of Poland, and 
took the title of John III. 

Those were dark days for Europe. It looked as though all the 
western lands might become a Turkish province. Servia, Hun- 
gary and much of Poland were under the control of the Grand 
Vizier. Hungary, which had so long kept the Turks at bay, was 
almost exhausted. The Turks, with a splendid and well-equipped 
army numbering hundreds of thousands, had left Belgrade for 
Vienna. It was felt that if they could capture that strategic 
city the fate of Europe was sealed. The Austrian Emperor fled 
_ from his capital. Sixty thousand of the wealthier inhabitants 
followed him. Then Sobieski, with his Polish veterans, set out 
from Cracow. The Elector of Saxony joined him, and altogether 
he commanded an army of 70,000 horse and foot. The Polish 


cavalry was the finest in the world. Sobieski himself led the way, 
shouting in Latin, “Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto 
thy name give glory.” 

The united armies of Poland and Saxony swept everything 
before them. The Turks fled in confusion. The victory of the 
Allies was complete. Tens of thousands were killed, including 
six pashas, and the Grand Vizier barely escaped capture and 
reached Belgrade with a mere fragment of his army. This was 
one of the decisive battles of the world. 

Two hundred years after the event a letter from Sobieski was 
discovered, which he had written to his wife the day after the 
battle, in which he ascribes the victory to God, but tells how 
the people hailed him as the saviour of Europe. “I have been 
in two churches,” he says, “where the people kissed my hands, 
feet and clothes. Others, who could only touch me at a distance 
eried out, ‘Ah, let me kiss your victorious hands!’ In the cathe- 
dral at Vienna the next day a solemn service in honor of the 
great victory was performed, at which John Sobieski was present, 
and the priest preached from the text, “There was a man sent 
from God whose name was John,” an accommodated text which 
the whole Christian world might devoutly believe. 

The days of Poland’s glory, alas! were few and short, Sobieski 
was followed by weak and corrupt Saxon kings, yet the love 
of liberty never died out of the Polish heart. It flamed up again 
when Thaddeus Kosciuszko, 120 years ago, led his troops against 
the Russian tyrant. His short-lived triumph, however, was fol- 
lowed by defeat, and he returned to America, where he had for- 
merly been during the war of the Revolution to help us fight for 
our liberty. In that war he rose to the rank of brigadier-general, 
was a potent factor in winning the victories of Yellow Springs 
and Saratoga, and was afterwards governor of the military acad- 
emy at West Point. He will always be counted in the list, not 
only of Polish and American, but also in the honor roll of the 
world’s heroes, together with Kossuth and Garibaldi and Lafay- 
ette, the name and fame of whom are as dear to Americans as to 
their own countrymen. 

American and Polish schoolboys can repeat with equal enthu- 
siasm Campbell’s well-known eulogy, “Freedom shrieked when 
Kosciuszko fell.” 

And now the land for which Sobieski ruled and for which 
Kosciuszko bled is of all lands the most to be pitied. For no 
fault of its own it has become the battleground of Eastern Europe. 
Its soil is dyed red with the blood of its sons, fighting in both 
the Russian and the Austrian armies and fighting, alas! not for 
the liberty of Poland, but for the supremacy of Poland’s op- 
pressors. What heart can they have in such a fight? 


THE MARKET PLACE IN CRACOW 


Not all the inhabitants of Russian, Austrian and Prussian 
Poland are either Catholic Poles or Jews, but many of our Prot- 
estant Christian compatriots live in this conquered territory and 
share in its terrible fate. 

I have never seen a more interesting or interested Christian 
Endeavor convention than the one I attended a short time ago 
in Pabionici, a suburb of Liédz, the city which has figured so - 
largely of late in the press dispatches of murder and rapine and 
arson. “So dense is the smoke as seen from the different camps,” 
it is said, “that it seems as if the whole region were burning up.” 
In this town of Pabionici, a great manufacturing center, came 


rc 


together some 250 Endeavorers from all parts of Russian Poland, 


some from a distance of more than 200 miles. The enthusiasm 
of the young people and their pastors was contagious. Their 
evangelical spirit was intense, their desire to elevate and evan- 
gelize their section of the world was evident in every word and 
act. Let me ask my readers not to forget these devoted and sore- 
stricken people in their sympathy and prayers. 

Another reason why we should not forget Poland in the day 
of her dire need is that America is already one-twenty-fifth part 
Polish. Four millions of our people are Poles in the first gemier- 
ation or of Polish descent. To read the marriage and death 
notices in the Detroit papers one would think there were but few 
others than Poles in that fair city, and they are almost univer- 
sally well spoken of by their neighbors. All New England, with 
the exception of Massachusetts, has not so many inhabitants as 
those who in our country look back to divided Poland as their 
Fatherland. 

The Poles, too, have done their share in the higher walks of 
American life. One of the Zabriskie family was chancellor of New 
Jersey; another was dean of Harvard College; another, a great 
explorer, Jacob Sodowsky, was the first white man to travel down 
the Ohio and the Mississippi all the way to New Orleans, and it 
is said that he gave his name to Sandusky. Pulaski was another 
revolutionary hero from Poland, whose name we still find upon 
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our map, and Niemcewicz wrote an important life of General 
Washington. 

In literature, both in this country and in their native land, 
the Poles are not to be disregarded. There is no modern histor- 
ical novelist deservedly more popular than Sienkiewicz, whe wrote 


* “Quo Vadis,” the greatest of religious novels. 


The monuments to our great goets—Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes—are few and far between, but in almost every Polish 
city one finds a monument to Mickiewicz, who has been declared 
the equal of Wordsworth or Shelley. Niemeewiez and Anton 
Malezewski, who was only thirty-three when he died, are also 
immensely popular throughout Poland, and their memories are 
kept alive, not only in beautiful monumental marble, but, above 
all, in the hearts of the people. Let me quote the translation of 
a stanza from the last-named poet which, though written long 
ago, seems to describe the sad, sad fate of modern Poland. 


“Never merry sound of knight nor of squire careering, 

Sad wind whispering in the wheat, that is all you’re hearing 
In among the grass of graves, wizard voices sighing” 
Where, with withered wreaths, the brave all unreck% 
*Tis a music wild and sweet, voice of Polish nation, 5 e 
Which preserves her memory fond for each generations 
Only from the wild flowers now they their splendor borrow; 


Ah! what heart that knows their fate, feels no pang of sorrow!” 


Good Cheer for the New Year 


More Reassuring Words from Representative Men 


Fortune Ministering to Faith 
By Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D. 


It is to be hoped that faith will advance a step, perhaps as 
far as any in the coming year. Walt Whitman exultingly de- 
clares that one may know the universe as “roads for traveling 
souls” and also, “that they go toward the best—toward some- 
thing great.” Thanks for the suggestion. It quickens faith! 
The mighty struggle of faith today is the realization of that 
Brotherhood which it confesses. Is it practical? Can it be 
realized? Will it one day be true “that man to man, the world 
o’er, shall brothers be, and a’ that’? The great racial, social, 
industrial, international question today is brotherhood. 

The social gospel becomes more and more declarative; the 
social conscience more sensitive; the social crisis more urgent ; 
the social hope more unashamed. The attention of the world 
is so fixed upon human relations that Christ’s law of the neigh- 
bor is gradually but certainly on the way to adoption, May 
faith be equal to the opportunity ! 

It is to be hoped that fortwne may increasingly minister to 
character in the coming year. Kipling’s rugged exhortion to 


“meet with triumph and disaster and treat those impostors 
just the same,” is a noble declaration of the supremacy of spirit 
which esteems the inward above the outward, the permanent 
above the passing, the eternal above the temporal and which 
uses every incident of life for the benefit of the prime and 
positive essential. 

The lesson is not learned by heart at a single recitation or 
semester or year! Alas, many are conditioned in the subject 
and more have very low marks! But the importance of the 
‘subject and the discipline of it as well justify its presentation. 
Fortune as purveyor of triumph or disaster is a mere huckster. 
Fortine, compelling triumph and disaster to be the valets of 
character, is an ally of the eternal. That for which humanity 
hungers is God and the growing evidences of the retreat of the 
human spirit to its divine entrenchments quicken the hope 
for the coming year that fortune may become prime minister 
to faith, 4 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Great Problems Melting in the Crucible of War 
By Rey. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. 


As we contemplate the present world-condition, what facts 
and truths appear which shall make us less forlorn, which may 
even quicken in our hearts hope and that appreciation of actual 
and enduring good which is the essence of true thankfulness? 

First, the good that is in the world is positive and is not 
obliterated by the colossal that seems to fill the entire human 
arena. Truth and virtue and love have not perished from the 
earth. There are still large areas of human happiness. - The 
purifying springs of compassion and the uplifting impulses of 
benevolence are found even in the fields wnere war rages. The 
eapacity of human nature for heroism and self-sacrifice never 
was greater, 

Second, the mingling and co-operation of diverse and hith- 
erto oppugnant races must issue in abatement of race-prejudice. 
The black man, the brown man and the yellow man have fought 
beside the white man with equal courage and with an ability 
which has wiped out the fictitious reproach of essential infe- 
riority. The real hero recognizes the hero whatever the color 
of his skin. In the crucible of war the race problem is melting 
and henceforth life will flow into larger and fairer molds. 

Third, the autocracies which have usurped government as 
their right will receive their death-stroke, Kings and chan- 
cellories and oligarchies have caused most of the wars of the 


world. At last the people’s voice will be heard. The spell of 
absolutism will be broken and the divine right of the peoples 
will supplant the false divine right of kings, Out of the tem- 
pest will rise a new democracy and freedom will widen its 
field. 

As one surveys the long course of human history he discerns 
the truth that God brings good out of evil. Out of the gigantic 
evil of the present war ultimately will come proportionate good. 
This is a divine philosophy of history, incredible to unspirit- 
ual minds, some part of which has been caught by the seers 
and poets. Human life is not a huge blunder, a chaos of strug- 
gling forces working in no large constructive way to an end 
worthy of God. Good is permanent. Evil is transitory, often 
serving a far-reaching purpose, a part of which is evil’s own 


abolition. There is no absolute loss, though there may be 


temporary loss and for a time retrogression, but 


“There shall never be one lost good!” = 
Faith in God involves a grasp of the whole problem of Goa and 
confidence that he is equal to it. Trust in the moral forces is. 
that girding of power which makes the soul steadfast saad 
unconquerable. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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The Moral Law Will Triumph in God’s World 


By Prof. William Lyon Phelps 


While 1914 was perhaps one of the worst years in history, 
I see no reason why we should despair of 1915. The price of 
wisdom is high. My hopes are based on the conviction that 
the Moral Law is as true in the sphere of thought as the Law 
of Gravitation in mechanics. This is God’s world and man 
cannot destroy it, though his attempts are often impressive. 
The “survival of the fittest” is of course not true in physical 
life, but it is true in the great moral order. Physically, it is 
the cracked pitcher that lives the longest; the lame, the con- 
sumptive, the mentally deficient, show a longevity that would 
be amazing were the reason not so simple; one great war is 
a convincing demonstration of how the strongest physical 
specimens do not survive. 

But in the moral world—the world of ideas—gentleness will 
eventually control human society as easily as a child drives 
an Ox; and we shall see the sublime spectacle of the survival 


of the truth. The organized forces of silly and selfish men, 
assisted by the gates of hell, cannot prevail against it. Remem- 
ber what Emerson said of Napoleon: “Here was an experiment, 
under the most favorable circumstances, of the powers of in- 
tellect without conscience. .. . He did all that in him lay, to 
live and thrive without moral principle. It was the nature of 
things, the eternal law of the man and the world, which balked 
and ruined hini; and the result in a million experiments would 
be the same.” 

My hopes for 1915—my hopes for 2015—are based not on a 
more powerful navy, nor on a more powerful army, nor on 
“adequate” coast defenses, nor on any of the implements of 
murder. My hopes are based wholly on Him who is the Way, 
the Truth and the Life, my Lord and my God. 

Yale University. 


Thinking in Terms of Humanity 
By Rev. Dan F. Bradley, D.D. 


A man who likes God and likes folks, may see even in this 
dark and bloody annus mirabilis something of hope and cheer 
in two directions. 


1. There is a distinct check to the uncontrolled rush for 
pleasure and luxury that was threatening all spiritual values 
not long ago. Our whole race has been sharply reminded of 
our Lord’s question, “What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’ Mankind has been piling 
up its wealth through command of nature without accumulating 
the modesty and the self-control which alone can qualify men 
to use wealth. These are days when men are taught the 
supremacy of spiritual values, 

“Still stands thine ancient sacrifice 
An humble and a contrite heart.” 


2. There has come into the horizon of all peoples the idea 
of the universality of human interests, the real brotherhood of 


Wis To the Master of Life, I went pleading 


ALS In the morn, when my tasks were bright: 
wine “Let me make a song for the workers, 
AS Let me sing till their hearts grow light. 
ae Let me bring some strength for the day’s long toiling.” 
we The Master smiled, 
AX And said to me, “Child, 

: ve Sing on!” 
a So I sang my song to the-thrilling 
Why Of a faith all undimmed by doubt, 
Yl Of a hope that knew not a shadow, 
WAS Of a love never done without. 


AN From my heart, all gay, came my song, unproven. 
oe ty The Master smiled, 

7S And said to me, “Child, 

Sing on!” 


A No one heard, or said of my singing 
“You have lightened my load of care.” 
iN No one said, “Your song brought refreshing, 
Wl When I stood in the noonday glare.” 
Whe And I grieved—my song had brought no relieving! 
AN The Master smiled, 
¥ And comforted, “Child, 
AR Sing on!” 


man. The notion that any peoples could continue to prosper 
indefinitely while other peoples were starved, wronged or kept 
ignorant has received a heavy blow. There is just one human 
hive, undivided effectively by national or racial boundary 
lines, and what injures the hive injures every bee, and what 
injures any bee damages the whole hive. We shall think here- 
after in terms of humanity. Into the minds of men have come 
the ideas of universality of mutual concern. Hereafter our 
leaders will address themselves to the whole problem of human 
betterment. In other words, we are reaching that day when 
the Master shall be seen visibly “to be gathering into one all 
the children of God that are scattered abroad.” And the vision 
of great poets, missionaries and of all the seers of all time will 
begin to be realized on the planet, with justice everywhere and 
good will everywhere and intelligence everywhere and then 
war will cease to be possible forever. 
Cleveland, O. 


My Song 


By Ethel Gessner Rockwell 


— 


Then the dark banked swift on my pathway, 
Hope and Faith lost their Spring’s bright ray; 
Sorrow fell and hushed all my singing, 
Not a rift broke the clouds so gray. 
Even Love was dumb, and but mocked my losing. 
Then came a breath, . 
“Though all end in death, 
Sing on!” 


So I sang, alone, in the darkness, 
In the struggle I did my part; 
In my pain I knew not who heard me, 
But my song brought me peace of heart. 
On and through, I knew, lived the light, unfailing. 
Then faint, but clear, 
The message came near— 
“Sing on!” 


Lo, then joy came back to my singing, 
While a strength, the rich strength of life 
That has won through winter’s keen struggle, 
Made my song with true victory rife. 
The sad world gave heed to my song, responding! 
The Master smiled, 
And said to me, “Child, 
Thou hast sung!” 


. 
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What We Would Like to See in 1915 


The end of warfare in Europe without the utter exhaustion 
and humiliation of any of the warring nations. 

Definite steps taken toward a reorganization of interna- 
tional relationships, so that in the future all disputes between 
nations shall be settled, not by resort to arms, but by an appeal 
to the conscience of the world as embodied in a properly con- 
stituted world-tribunal, supported if necessary by force, repre- 
senting not one nation but all. 

Progress of the movement to eliminate superfluous churches 
by federation or actual union. 

Mergers in overchurched fields of churches of all names, in- 


cluding Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Universalists and . 


Unitarians, when they are near enough in faith and sympathy 
to work together harmoniously in worship, witness and the 
building up of Christ’s Kingdom. 

Consummation of the projects for a united church in Mex- 
ico and Canada. 

A lifting of ministers’ salary in missionary churches to a 
minimum of $800 and a parsonage and a corresponding increase 
in churches now paying from $1,000 to $2,000. 

A meeting of the National Council at New Haven as harmo- 
nious and inspiring as that at Kansas City. 

Full treasuries for our home and foreign missionary socie- 
ties. 

An ample fund for pensions after an honorable period of 
service to the retired minister, equal at least to that paid to 
retired teachers. 

An earnest campaign in the colleges to secure for the min- 
istry the choicest students. 

Progress for the cause of inter-racial brotherhood in the 
United States and justice and equal opportunity for all our 
citizens without regard to race, color or creed. 

The formation of a Pan-American alliance, led by the 
“A.B. ©.” nations of South America and the United States for 
the purpose of establishing righteous peace in Mexico, 

A successful Panama exposition effective in promoting bet- 
ter world-wide acquaintance and good fellowship. 

A treaty with Japan satisfactory to,both nations and in ac- 
cord with the highest Christian statesmanship. 

Increase of a sense of local responsibility for the enforce- 
ment of such laws as we have for the limitation or suppression 
of the sale of alcoholic beverages, and more power and wisdom 
in the campaign to abolish the saloon altogether. 

A statesmanlike, just and merciful settlement of the immi- 
gration question. 

Child labor and playground laws on the highest level of 
eugenic knowledge for all our states and cities. 


What We Covet in 1915 


Less disposition to blame other people and to excuse one’s 
self. 

A willingness to carry one’s own load instead of “letting 
George do it.” 

Enough sunny days to make life joyous and enough shadows 
to make life strong and deep. 

Enough hard problems and tasks to call forth every ounce 
of working strength. Enough seasons of relaxation and doses 
of downright good fun to ward off the blues and nervous ex- 
haustion. 

Not less of Christ on the lip but a very great deal more of 
Christ in the life. 


Helps to Faith 


The world is just now full of persons who need to have their 
faith rebuilt or clarified or widened. They may have outgrown 
conceptions of truth in which they were reared, They may 
never have had any real faith at all, but have gradually come 
to realize how barren and useless life is without faith. Or their 
faith may have held them firmly up to the first of last August, 
but when Europe's great tragedy threw its baneful shadows 
over Christendom their faith hitherto, as they thought, im- 
pregnable, began to give way. They are now reaching about 


for a new and more satisfactory interpretation of the meaning 
of human existence. 


Aware of this widespread desire for light and leadership, 
we have asked Prof, Eugene W. Lyman to write a short series 
of articles, the first of which appears this week, The initial 
one on the Christian Purpose and Faith in God will be followed 
by several short articles with such suggestive titles as Jesus 
Christ and the Christian Purpose, An Imperfect but Growing 
World and The Expedience of God. All the articles approach 
the subject from the point of view of modern scholarship, yet 
with a reverent appreciation of those fundamental Christian 
truths which no change of emphasis can ever undermine. But 
the distinctive element in the series is the effort to link the 
truths by which man’s soul is fed with certain definite convic- 
tions of our time in the realm of science and of ethics. The 
author grounds the faith which he commends to others not on 
dogmatic presuppositions, but on four strong corner stones, the 
reality of which in the thought and life of earnest men every- 
where cannot be doubted. 

Professor Lyman is an excellent representative of the 
younger scholars in our denomination today, who while reach- 
ing out in their thinking toward the future have by no means 
eut all the roots with the past. The constructive and irenic 
temper characterizes the volume which he issued a few years 
ago entitled, “Theology and Human Problems.” He is a son 
of New England, a graduate of Amherst and Yale Seminary, 
where he won high honors. For several years he taught at 
Bangor Seminary, being called thence, about a year and a half 
ago, to Oberlin, where in company with President King, Pro- 
fessor Bosworth and other members of the theological faculty 
he is shaping the thinking and ideals of many young men. 

Our readers are invited and urged as these articles proceed 
to send to Professor Lyman directly or in care of The Congrega- 
tionalist questions raised by what he says or questions not 
directly related to the articles, that have to do with intellec- 
tual and moral problems. He will gladly receive and answer 
to the best of his ability such queries. It is an excellent op- 
portunity. for those perplexed by any personal experience or 
troubled by any doubt to seek the aid of one gifted, we believe, 
with unusual sympathy and insight, Of course, all communica- 
tions to him will be regarded as confidential. Some of the ques- 
tions which he considers of general interest he will answer in 
The Congregationalist. To others he may reply by private 
letter. We hope that many of our readers will avail them- 
selves of the aid which he freely proffers them. 


The Master of China 


In the midst of the clamor of war, the steady progress of 
Chinese organization under the leadership of President Yuan 
must not be overlooked by the observers of passing events. 


- Yuan’s ascendance is, in fact, one of the most remarkable per- 


10 


sonal achievements of recent history. He has passed through 
Serious external and internal difficulties, has apparently got- 
ten the various rebellions under, has raised money enough to 
go on and has concentrated authority in his own hands at the 
expense of popular representation and the Parliament, The 
latest steps in his progress toward what many think may easily 
become the founding of a new Chinese imperial dynasty have 
been notable events in the history of Chinese religion and 
politics, 

By immemorial custom the Chinese emperor who theoreti- 
cally was regarded as the father of his people, at the winter 
solstice offered a formal] and special sacrifice at the great altar 
of heaven in one of the imperial parks near Peking. This 
peculiarly representative and imperial annual custom President 
Yuan has now revived, surrounding it with all the stately 
ceremonial of ancient sacrificial robes and standing before the 
altar as the living representative of the whole Chinese people. 

The long training of the Chinese mind in Confucian prin- — 
ciples of reverence for fathers and governors and ancestors has ~ 
made this act a natural expression of popular feeling and 
desire. Outside the little groups of Christians, the Chinese ~ 
people are probably more nearly a unit in their acceptance of — 
patriarchal ideals of government and personal relations than 
at any other point of thinking, If Yuan's life is spared. for a 
few years, the recurrence of these imperial functions — 
he takes the part hitherto belonging to the emperor 
easily pave the way for his acceptance as emperor. If 


. 
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should happen it would continue in the central place of Chi- 
nese authority a man who has shown his interest in Christian- 
ity by educating his own sons in Christian schools, and who 
has shown more than tolerance for Christian missionary en- 
deavor. 

In the political sphere, the decree just issued still more 
openly and conclusively points the way toward the continuance 
of President Yuan’s present authority in China. As President 
his term has already been extended for a period of ten years; 
and if at the end of the ten years’ period the Senate believes 
it to be for the interest of China, that term may be continued 
indefinitely by a two-thirds vote. All these conditions seem to 
prove not merely the vast present ascendancy which Yuan has 
attained in China, but suggest the opening of a road which 
will lead naturally and almost imperceptibly toward such an 
empire as Octavian, under somewhat similar conditions, estab- 
lished in the break-up of the Roman republic. The Chinese 
equivalent of our word “president” might in that case easily 
come to mean what the Roman word “emperor” stood for in 


the thought of the Roman imperial ages, and stands for today. 


in half a dozen great modern nations. , 

Nevertheless, we have reason to hope, as our missionaries 
continue to hope, that China is on its way to a national status 
consonant with the ideals of democracy and Christianity. The 
strong hand of Yuan may be needed just at this time of tran- 
sition and some old-time customs and methods which he may 
utilize in deference to many of his people need not of them- 
selves impede the march of progress. 


Leaves from My Note-Book 


Where would one be on Christmas Eve but in Bethlehem, 
er on Haster Sunday but in Jerusalem, or on Forefathers’ Day 
but in Salem? Inasmuch as Plymouth has no Congregational 
‘Club, one who like myself could celebrate the day with the 
Essex Club at Salem was about as close to the original set- 
tlers as he could get. Certainly the Essex Club, which has 
kept the anniversary for fifty years, being the oldest of the forty 
organizations of the kind in the country, except the Boston 
Club, and blest with an uncommonly alert and capable secre- 
tary, knows how to present a program from year to year 
worthy of the occasion. It has drawn upon governors, lieu- 
tenant-governors and near governors for its speakers, as well 
4s upon distinguished professors and pastors. It does not over- 
emphasize the gastronomical features, though the residents 


of Plymouth during that first trying winter would have looked © 


upon the excellent meal we had as a perfect orgy in eating 
and drinking. 

But what I liked best was the genuine religious character 
imparted to the after-supper exercises held in the chapel close 
by the historic settee, on which once sat the first missionaries 
of the American Board. Evidently these modern representa- 
tives of Puritans and Pilgrims, gathered from a score of 
churches in the vicinage, seek from year to year to perpetuate 
chiefly the moral and spiritual influence of the men in whose 
honor they gather. The good old hymns, “O God, beneath 
whose guiding hand,” and “The breaking waves dashed high,” 
were sung, while Hon. Robert Luce, just back from a trip 
around the world, paid tribute to the manifestation of the 
Pilgrim spirit, particularly as shown in our national attitude 
toward the Philippines. He also put in a good word for church 
unity. The Salem method of celebrating the day, based as it 
is upon a dignified and orderly church service, seems to me 
one of the most appropriate at this season of the year any- 
where in the country. | 

Quite different in some of its externals but throbbing with 
the same religious fervor was the service at Harvard Church, 
Brookline, a fortnight later, when the Congregational and the 
Unitarian churches of the town joined in observing the day— 
an eminently fitting thing to do in view of the fact that both 
have a similar right in the Forefathers. Singularly enough the 
man chosen to express the common feeling of reverence was 
not a descendant from either the Salem or Plymouth Colony, 
- but one who first opened his eyes upon the blue of the Syrian 
heavens, Rev. A. M. Rihbany of the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston. His admirable address pointed out the affinity be 
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tween the democratic ideals of the American Forefathers and 
the religious ideals of his own ancestors. His interpretation. 
ot America from the point of view of a penniless immigrant 
who once wandered about the streets of New York, hungry and 
poorly clothed, represented the attitude of many persons who 
have arrived upon these shores in the three centuries since the 
Mayflower dropped its anchor in Plymouth Harbor. America, 
he said, to the average immigrant means money, freedom and 
education. To many it also means a chance for soul expansion. 
His witness to what America had done for him in providing an 
atmosphere congenial to free thought and spiritual growth 
was followed by a friendly warning not to let materialism 
become dominant or to allow the American passion for exact 
thinking and efficiency to chill and cramp the life of the soul. 
It was alarming, he said, to note how many high-minded, able 
men in this country, absorbed in their various tasks, have no 
time for the church and little time for their homes. I wished 
many a young man who now thinks that human achievement 
in the material and intellectual realm is the end of life could 
have heard this prophet from another land when he said: 
“You cannot idealize a railway or a skyscraper. 
keep the channels of life open to God.” 


You must 
THE SCRIBE. 


A Year’s Progress in Labor Legislation 


The American Association for Labor Legislation, in its 
annual review for 1914, reports several labor measures of ex- 
treme importance. The most notable of these is the action of 
the state of New York, establishing a state-wide system of 
free employment bureaus within the department of labor. 
This work is to be in charge of a director who shall have 
“recognized executive and managerial ability, technical and 
scientific knowledge upon the subject of unemployment and ad- 
ministration of public employment offices and recognized 
capacity to direct investigations of unemployment and public 
and private agencies for remedying the same,” and shall be 
under civil service. Separate divisions may be organized in 
any office for men, women and juveniles. Lists of vacancies 
where employés are wanted are to be interchanged between the 
offices. No fees, direct or indirect, are to be charged or re- 
ceived from any applicant. Other means are provided for 
collecting and disseminating information throughout the state. 
This is the most elaborate effort yet made by any state to meet 
this situation. 

Other states also have enacted certain important legislation. 
Washington has adopted a measure which will result in the 
elimination of private employment agencies in that state. In 
Maryland the board of immigration is instructed to establish 
in its bureau an agricultural employment department for sup- 
plying gratuitously efficient farm help. It is to keep records 
of those applying for help and of those applying for work. 
County boards are to assist in distributing immigrants. In 
Louisiana permission is given to. municipalities to establish 
and maintain free public employment bureaus. 

Progress has been made in Alaska, Massachusetts and New 
Jersey toward obtaining more complete records of death and 
disability caused by accidents and occupational diseases. Pre- 
ventive legislation for the further protection of labor in dan- 
gerous occupations in factories and workshops has been enacted 
in Louisiana, Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, Georgia and 
Maryland. Kentucky has enacted an entirely new code for the 
protection of miners, and Maryland, Alaska and Ohio have 
made additional provision for safety in mines, 

Child labor has been the subject of progressive legislation in 
nine states. Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi and 
Virginia have passed: entirely new codes, the general trend of 
which was to raise the minimum ages for employment, reduce 
the hours of work and prohibit night work. Maryland and 
Mississippi have taken backward steps in certain respects. 

A number of states also have passed laws bettering the 
condition of woman’s work in respect to wages, hours of work 
and working conditions, and the important matter of employ- 
ers’ liability and workmen’s compensation and insurance has 
been the subject of considerable advancing legislation. 

These facts and many others reported show that the year 
has been one of significant and hopeful progress toward better- 
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The international law on the subject of the rights of sea- 
borne neutral commerce has varied widely, but in the main is ~ 


ing the conditions of the wage-earning classes, The evidence 
that all parts of the country have shared in this advance move- 
ment is cause for encouragement, 


The Peace Spirit in Japan 


Japan is engaged in war, but the warlike spirit seems to be 
notably absent among a majority of its political leaders. The 
Japanese Parliament has just refused to accept bills for impor- 
tant enlargements of military preparation and has beer dis- 
solved in consequence. Japan already is pretty thoroughly 
armed and ready for any warlike contingency, as its conquest 
of Kiauchau with British co-operation showed; but the load 
of taxation is crushing, and the people evidently are unwilling 
to go further in the ways of armament, 

We welcome this as an evidence that jingoism is not in the 
ascendant among our Japanese friends. It should make us 
more than ever willing to settle our outstanding disagreements 
with our Japanese neighbors’on a basis of courtesy, good feeling 
and mutual consideration. If these misunderstandings grow 
worse, it will be due mainly to the bad manners as well as the 
unneighborliness of some American political leaders. 

In this connection we may also express our gratification at 
the message of good will which Viscount Chinda, the Japanese 
Ambassador, gave at a New England Society dinner in Scran- 
ton, Pa., on Forefathers’ Day. He alluded to the manifest re- 
cent attempts of Germans to stir up difficulties between Japan 
and the United States, and added: 

The good will between this country and Japan is just the 
same as it was ten years ago. The recent California misunder- 
standings do not reflect the true feeling between Japan and 
your country. They have been wildly exaggerated. It is im- 
possible to eliminate mischievous reports that are prone to 
bring about misunderstandings by the uninitiated, but the 


friendship between the two countries is deeper than the sur- 
face, rippled, perhaps, at times because of lack of a complete 


understanding. 

If the questions at issue between us and the Japanese goy- 
ernment and people can be met in this spirit, the danger of 
war between Japan and the United States will /be as little to 
be regarded as the danger of war between the United States 


and Canada. 


The Rights of Neutrals 


After five months of war the neutral nations are begininng 
more and more to assert that they too have rights which must 
be considered and respected even by the belligerents. We re- 
ferred last week to the drawing together of the Scandinavian 
kingdoms, which shows signs of blossoming into a permanent 
League of the North for self-defense and necessary self-asser- 
tion, On this side of the world the American nations have 
also suffered and are beginning to assert themselves in defense 
of their rights as non-participants in the world war. From 
Venezuela, of all places, has come this week an overture look- 
ing toward a league of American neutrals for self-protection 
against the encroachments of the warring powers. And now 
the whole question has been raised in concrete form by the send- 
ing by President Wilson of a protest and warning to the Brit- 
ish government against the hindrances and delays which have 
made our commerce with the neutral nations precarious and 
uncertain. 

There is no threat in the President’s communication. It is 
couched in friendly terms but it is firm and definite and out- 
spoken and conveys at its close courteously worded warning of 
the probable effect of recent British practises upon American 
public opinion. The protest concerns the exercise and the 
methods of the exercise of the undisputed right of search at 
sea by ships of the belligerent powers. American ships bound 
for neutral ports have been taken into British ports and held 
for long periods. The British list of goods which are contra- 
band has been unduly extended. Great Britain has refused to 
pass conditional contraband goods to neutral ports where the 
nation to which they were consigned has not given satisfactory 
assurances that the goods will not be passed on to the enemies 
of Great Britain. These delays and interferences, the Presi- 
dent asserts, have unduly and vexatiously interfered with the 
trade of the neutral nations and put burdens, for which Great 
Britain must be held responsible, upon American business. 
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clear, A neutral nation trades with one of the belligerents at 
its own risk, which involves the seizure of cargo and vessel ~ 
alike if contraband is found on board by a vessel of one of the 
hostile powers. We are sending constantly cargoes of contra- 
band to Great Britain and France which German ships would 
seize if they held the command of the seas. Non-contraband 
may be passed by an enemy. American cotton-loaded ships are 
entering German ports without British intervention. Contra- 
band sent to neutral ports should be free from seizure alto- 
gether. But American cargoes of copper consigned to Italy 
have been held at Gibraltar, and like cargoes consigned to 
Scandinavia are tied up in British ports on the ground that 
the British government requires assurance that they shall not 
be transhipped to Germany after landing. 

One difficulty, to which the President makes frank allusion, 
is that a few American shippers have concealed contraband of 
war under innocent cargoes, not entering it on the manifest— 
a bit of selfish desire for gain which has made all American 
cargoes suspect. We hope there will be an end of that; and 
we are sure that it will be the desire of the British authorities 
to exercise’ their command of the sea as leniently as possible 
and with a patient courtesy which will go far toward disarm- 
ing resentment. We recognize the fact that Great Britain is 
fighting for its life and cannot neglect any means of war upon 
its thoroughly organized and efficient enemy. A good many 
of us believe also that she and her Allies are fighting for the 
future peace of America and its freedom from’ the need of 
armaments. Nevertheless we are glad that the President has 
frankly and firmly reasserted our rights as neutrals and our 
refusal to be swept into the maelstrom of war by the disloca- 
tion of our normal and proper rights as a commereial nation 
in trade with other neutrals. 


me] 

The Commission on Missions has invited the representatives 
of Congregational missionary organizations, national and state, 
to meet in a conference similar to the one held last 
January. The conference will be held in Chicago, Jan. 20, 21. 
The plan of readjustment of missionary agencies formulated 
by the Commission will be submitted for discussion. Other 
important questions relating to missionary interests will be 
reviewed. Following the conference the Commission will at 
once place in the hands of the denominational papers for pub- 
lication its recommendations as to organization of our mission- 
ary work. Suggestions and criticisms will be invited in order 
that the Commission may make its report to the Council next 
fall on the basis of the fullest possible knowledge as to the 
judgment and desire of the denomination. The conference above 
named will immediately follow the regular midwinter meeting 
of the Board of Directors and state superintendents of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society. 

ed 

We hope our readers will not be unmindful of the fact that 
celebrations of the hundred years of peace with ©anada are 
proceeding in many parts of the country. England in the midst 
of her conflict sent greetings on the anniversary of the signing ~ 
of the Treaty of Ghent. Canada has called upon her people to 
celebrate the hundred years of peace. We ought to use the 
reaction of feeling caused by the present war in Europe to em- 
phasize and deepen our rejoicing that by divine help we have 
been able to spend a century of unarmed peace with our neigh- 
bors at the north. 

s : 

For the last fortnight we have been in the midst of a shower 
of Christmas cards and New Year’s greetings and pastors’ 
letters. We count ourselves fortunate in being thus remem- — 
bered by our friends in various parts of the world. The artis- 
tie and literary quality of many of these greetings makes them . 
doubly welcome. A hearty thank you goes from our entire 
circle for these remembrances and with it a reciproeation of 
all the good will so happily expressed. oe 

ad | 

The biggest evangelistic campaign ever undertaken im an 
American city began with the New Year at Philadelphia under 
the leadership of Billy Sunday. For at least eight weeks the 
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' great Tabernacle erected for the campaign will be crowded with 
the thousands who will come to hear Mr. Sunday. A care- 
fully organized and thoroughly drilled army of workers have 
prepared for the campaign. <A suggestion of the co-operation 
that attends Mr. Sunday’s personal efforts appears in the fact 
that ten thousand Philadelphia women are pledged to maintain 
five thousand neighborhood prayer meetings twice each week 
during the campaign. We hope that great good may come 
from this movement. 
s 


The first embassy from the Protestant Churches of Amer- 
ica to another country is the proper term to apply to Prof. 
Shailer Mathews and Dr. Gulick who sail from San Francisco 
this week to bear to the churches in Japan the salutations of 


their Christian brethren from Maine to California. Note the 
fraternal tenor.of the letter which they carry. It is published 
on another page of this issue. 


ws 
The outbreak in the Philippines seems to have been a flash 
in the pan—an expression of unrest on the part of a small 
group of political agitators. Its chief meaning for America is 
perhaps as a warning that the American respect for law and 
ready acceptance of a result attained at the ballot box can 
hardly be expected yet among the Filipino peoples. 
ra 
“Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


I 
Well done, Wellesley ! 


From Our Western Window 


By the time these lines are in print “Billy” Sunday will be 
well started in his Philadelphia campaign, his largest under- 
taking thus far. But he will not stop with the third largest 
city in the land. Chicago, and eventually without doubt New 
York will receive his ministrations. The former has already 
made application. On his way from the Des Moines campaign 
to a brief rest at Winona Lake, Ind., he stopped over to address 
the Chicago ministers and receive an invitation from that hard- 
pressed group who attack vice, indifference and discouraging 
migrations on the West Side. 

The evangelist, however, did not accept at this time or show 
any alacrity in urging a more representative bidding. In his 
opinion Chicago did not get behind the Torrey, Gipsy Smith or 
Chapman campaigns whole-heartedly and with enthusiasm. He 
is taking no chances, morally or financially, with Chicago. The 
invitation must be vociferous and well-nigh unanimous; the 
generous guarantee fund must be entirely underwritten before 
anything is begun. ° 

All of which shows the canniness of “Billy.” There is a 
special appeal for him to try himself out in Chicago: he won 
enduring baseball fame here; he was converted and became 
another man in the famous Pacific Garden Mission; he joined 
the Jefferson Park Presbyterian Church and found therein spir- 
itual consolation, also a wife; he began his religious leadership 
in the Central Y. M. C. A. Chicago is the prophet’s own coun- 
try. Therefore he yearns that it should honor him but fears 
the lamentable rule which works against him. Yet he will 
come—eventually. 

The figures for his Denver and Des Moines campaigns com- 
pare interestingly. In the former the number of converts was 
11,500, and in the latter almost 13,000. The evangelist’s offer- 
ing was similarly in Denver $11,000 and in Des Moines $13,000. 
Thus the returns in gross converts is just about $1 per capita, 
or in time about $2,000 per week. But the benefits of a Sun- 
day campaign are not to be thus limited or calculated, even ac- 
cording to hard-headed observers. One such h.-h. 0, expresses in 
Des Moines the belief that Sunday is “a business investment, 
benefiting local merchants, landlords, bankers and so on.” His 
contentions, even though on so materialistic and low-brow a 
basis, are interesting and novel. They might have special weight 
in Chicago where the convention industry is profitably pushed 
all the year round! ts 

The Federal Industrial Commission is fortunate in the alto- 
gether human and Christian leadership of Frank P. Walsh of 
City. Not a special pleader of the bigoted sort and 
yet warmly alive to the fundamental justice for the masses, he 
Speaks always interestingly and suggestively. His little pic- 
ture of Colorado conditions, sent out as a special Christmas 
message, contains this thought-provoking query: “In the bleak 
cafions of Colorado that same night (Christmas Eve) will be 
hundreds of children as homeless and pitiful as the child in the 
_ manger at Bethlehem—the helpless, blameless little victims of 
a merciless industrial war. They will be put to sleep in cold 
tents, amid squalid surroundings, to awaken to what?” 

Each of those budding lives carry mighty potencies of re- 
volt and insurrection, nurtured in an environment of hatred 
and injustice. The real awakening may not come for many 
years—as it came to the Bethlehem child. 


Nevertheless Mr. Walsh does not fear the true unrest, pro- 
vided we face it sympathetically and with understanding, On 
another occasion he recently declared: ‘‘There is a belief that 
it is the will of Almighty God that his children should advance 
higher and higher, The normal man never is satisfied with his 
condition. The man with true heart and decent soul is never 
satisfied with the condition of one whose condition is not as good 
as his own.” This latter unrest, the revolt of the otherwise con- 
tented at the unhappiness forced upon their hearts by wrong 
adjustments in the social structure will grow and grow until 
few can be happy while any fellow suffers. In the kind of 
world we live in, if would seem to be hard for any Christian 
to be truly content; he is, ex officio, the restless one. 


* * 


The bishop of the Roman Catholic diocese of Kansas City 
recently gave utterance to an opinion which is interesting not 
so much for its originality as for its mental attitude. Far from 
being original, it has become a favorite verdict of many of his 
ehurechly associates, viz., that “the divorce is the greatest 
(blight) we have in the United States today.” 

Now he would be foolish who attempted to dodge or to mini- 
mize the seriousness of the divorce situation in America. But 
he who leaps upon it as a cause is perhaps no less inconsiderate, 
The tendency of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, as a whole, to 
seize upon effects as dire roots of evil is remarkable, at the same 
time remaining unaggressive against underlying causes. Every 


-eareful investigation into the divorce epidemic seems to uncover 
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certain undeniable facts: namely, that economic mal-adjust- 
ments and particularly the liquor traffic, directly or indirectly, 
must bear a large portion of blame. Yet, with certain note- 
worthy exceptions, individual priests and active organizations, 
the Catholic priesthood seldom enlists in crusades against these 
fundamental evils, though active in their denunciation of the 
products and the victims thereof. 

Bishop Lillis remarks: “Those believing in the Bible, who 
are the beneficiaries of divorce legislation or seeking its help, 
might consult Matt. 19: 9.” If the good bishop reads further in 
the same chapter, he will find the suggestive narrative of the 
young man with great possessions. So far as the liquor traffic 
as a cause of divorce is concerned, it has been a frequent com- 
ment with some whether the inertia of the Catholic hierarchy 
was not due to the prevailing religious connection of liquor 
dealers and the fact that they, too, have great possessions. 
Kansas City would be an excellent territory for an experiment 


in this connection ! 
Ee 


One cannot help feeling that there is something significant 
in certain scattered episodes of like nature. In the present wave 
of political reaction, it is highly interesting to observe that, 
especially in the western states, the state university is apt to be 
made an early target. Such criticisms and pryings into per- 
sonnel and administration as seem to be in favor just now in 
Wisconsin, North Dakota and elsewhere are not altogether free 
from sinister aspects. It is well to be on guard at the springs 
of democratic education just at this time. It is equally timely 
that religious institutions without political affiliations should 
not be deceived by Greeks, even though bearing gifts. 

G. J. A. 
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When We Made Peace with Great Briain 


The Hinges on which History was then Swinging 


At five o’clock on Friday evening, June 12, 
1812, Congress passed a joint resolution de- 
claring war against Great Britain. Presi- 
dent Madison was at the Capitol and imme- 
diately signed the act. Twelve swift riders, 
who were called express couriers, at once 
dashed away toward different parts of the 
Union with the tidings. Three days later 
one of these express riders, who was bound 
for New Orleans, reached the little town of 
Lexington, N. C. His passage through the 
place is thus described in a private letter 
written by the Baptist pastor of the town: 

“T have to inform you that just now the 
President’s express rider, Bill Phillips, has 
tore through this little place without stop- 
ping. He came and went in a cloud of dust, 
his horse’s tail and his own hair streaming 
in the wind as they flew by. But as he 
passed he swung his leather wallet by its 
straps above his head and shouted: ‘Here’s 


the stuff! Wake up! War! War with 
England! War!’” 
The minister then remarks: “It is a 


righteous war, only too long put off, and we 
must all gird up our loins to fight out the 
good fight and give England the lesson her 
pride and fury long have merited. As you 
know, I was in the last war a soldier, when 
England signed our independence because she 
could not help it. But she never forgave us. 
Now we must thrash her again, and this 
time, I hope, to last forever, because I do 
not like war and hope some way may be 


2 found to make her hold her peace.” 


I quote this comment of the village pastor 
because it not only reveals the feeling of 
the day about the war, but also is a good 
comment on the attitude of human nature 
toward war. We do not like war; oh, no, 
but this is a righteous war—they are all 
righteous wars—the enemy needs a good 
thrashing; we will do the thrashing, and 
then we want peace. Of course, it is a jug- 
handled attitude, but human nature is jug- 
handled and human nature makes war. 
What the peace movement needs is to grow 
another handle on the jug. 


THE COUNTRY NOT PREPARED FOR WAR 


Was the country prepared for this war? 
No. But lack of preparation did not pre- 
vent the war, neither does preparation pre- 
vent war. It is not a matter of preparation 
but the need of giving somebody a thrashing. 
The comment of that day regarding the utter 
lack of preparation for the conflict is so 
severe as to make painful reading. One 
writer says: “We had less preparation than 
little David when he went out to meet Go- 
liath, for we had no stones in our sling. 
And yet war was declared against the only 
land power which had not been conquered or 
humiliated by Napoleon, against a sea power 
which had already swept the ocean so clean 
of all enemies that practically no flag but 
hers was seen afloat. At the moment of the 
declaration of war, could some mysterious 
providence have eliminated Napoleon from 
the situation, England could have had a 
thousand ships on our coast and a hundred 
thousand of the best regular soldiers in the 
world upon our soil within ninety days from 
the declaration of war.” 


NAPOLEON AND PROVIDENCE 


Now for a minute keep your eye on this 
last remark about providence and Napoleon 
and what might have been. Napoleon was 
then at Dresden, assembling the grandest 
army ever marshaled in Europe for the inva- 
sion of Russia. He went to Moscow; it 
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got too hot for him; then he started for 
home and it got too cold for him. Old Gen- 
eral Frost did to him what no other general 
ever had done, and when Napoleon reached 
Paris only a corporal’s guard of his great 
army were at his heels. Two years later he 
was sent to Elba. Providence was becoming 
less mysterious. It was preparing to elimi- 
nate Napoleon and loosen up Wellington’s 
forces. Wellington was at Salamanca, 
Spain, on the eve of one of the greatest vic- 
tories of his career when our war was de- 
clared. But now another actor, or factor, 
appears. Russia was one of the allies which 
had sent Napoleon to his little kingdom come. 
And just then Russia got interested in peace 
between England and America. John 
Quincy Adams, who was our ambassador at 
Alexander’s court, stirred this interest to the 
best of his ability, and it has been said that 
the equal of John Quincy Adams in diplo- 
macy never has been born or bred in Amer- 
ica. It would not be a strain on belief to 
think that providence put him there for such 
a time as this. 

The result of Russia’s interest and our am- 
bassador’s urgency was a peace conference at 
Ghent. It is admitted to have been a rather 
half-hearted conference on the part of the 
British Ministry, for Great Britain was not 
losing ground in the war and, besides, Lord 
Castlereagh was then secretary for foreign 
affairs, and he was a hard man to make 
peace with. His political opponents called 
him “the most intolerable mischief ever cast 
upon a helpless people.” The populace actu- 
ally raised an exulting shout when his body 
was borne to the grave. The delegates whom 
he sent to the conference were mere pawns 
on the board which he moved. It was with 
such an unfavorable prospect that the peace 
conference at Ghent began negotiations, 
Aug. 8, 1814. 


OUR DELEGATES AT GUENT 


The American delegation consisted of five 
men, four of whom were men of great ability 
—John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, Albert 
Galatin and James A. Bayard. Clay was 
then thirty-seven years old and Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. More than 
any other man at Washington he had been 
instrumental in bringing about the declara- 
tion of war. He frequently left the Speak- 
er’s chair and went down into the body of 
the House to urge it. Some of his critics 
remarked that he made the effort of his life 
every other day. But the members broke in 
wild shouts of applause or burst into tears 
as they listened to his eloquent pleas for 
sailors’ rights and American freedom. Clay 
was some orator. 

But now they were trying to make peace, 
and the difficulties in the way seemed almost 
insuperable. Castlereagh’s delegates de- 
manded everything in sight and things which 
reached beyond the hills. Their terms would 
have made the country a suzerainty of Great 
Britain. The Americans felt both disgusted 
and discouraged, but Clay rallied and said: 
“Meet them with brag! bluff them! bluff 
them!’’ Adams, who was chairman of the 
delegation, did not like the bluffing game, 
and Clay charged him with a lack of humor, 
with taking himself too seriously. Adams, 
on the other hand, charged Clay with taking 
his terms and his tactics too much from the 
poker table. He wrote in his diary that he 
found the Kentucky idol still playing poker 
when he got up in the morning. The dif- 
ferences of these two biggest members of the 
delegation added to the difficulties of the 
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conference. Both were candidates for the 
Presidency, and this fact did not have a 
soothing effect on their spirits. But both 
were grand statesmen and profound Amer- 
icans, and they kept on the job of making 
peace with a perseverance and sagacity 
worthy of all praise. P 


INTENSE INTEREST IN AMERICA 


In the meantime New England, part of 
which had thought the war avoidable, was 
awaiting the result with intense interest. 
Kentucky was equally interested, but more 
puzzled, for the newspaper reports of the 
proceedings frequently used the words sine 
qua non, and the men who named their 
children after Clay could not understand 
why our delegates were so struck on sine 
qua non. Finally it was explained that the 
words were the names of three little islands 
in a bay on the Atlantic coast, which had 
to be kept in the interest of American fish- 
eries. 

This was satisfactory to the Kentuckians 
and added still more to Clay’s popularity. 

After a struggle of nearly five months a 
treaty of peace was signed on the day before 
Christmas, Dec. 24, 1814. It frequently has 
been said that this treaty made some sur- 
prising omissions regarding the causes of the 
war. But the all-important thing was that 
it made a peace which has lasted a hundred 
years, and, as the Baptist minister hoped and 
we hope, may last forever. 


A BELATED BATTLE 


But before the news of peace reached the 
theater of war a signal event occurred—the 
Battle of Orleans—which was fought Jan. 8, 
1815. It was one of the most peculiar bat- 
tles of human conflict. It was fought after 
peace had been made. It was fought between 
the veterans of Wellington’s brilliant vic- 
tories in Spain and as queer an aggregation 


as ever was collected behind fife and drum; - 


it was fought by twice as many men on one 
side as on the other; it was little less than 
fun on the American side and pale death on 
the other side; it changed from war to 
slaughter as soon as the first volley had been 
fired. A French military expert is quoted 
as saying that the British fought according 
to the best rules of war, while the Americans 
disregarded every precept of war and every 
principle taught by military experts. “But 
one thing they certainly could do,” adds the 
expert, “and they did it—they killed every- 
body who came within range of their rifles!” 
Jackson afterwards said, “I had a lot of 
fellows who could fight more ways and kill 
more men than any other lot of fellows on 
earth.” 

The men who did this deadly shooting 
were squirrel hunters from Tennessee and 
Kentucky, men who could take the head off 
a squirrel in the top of a tree on a windy 
day. Packenham, the British commander, 
and a brother-in-law of Wellington, and a 
victim of the fatal rifles, had called these 
men riffraff, and scoffed at the thought of 
their preventing him from taking supper in 
New Orleans that evening. But when his 
veterans, who had never quailed before an 
enemy in Spain and had stormed over stone 


walls, felt the first withering blast of the - 


awful rifle fire they fell to the rear, the few 
who were left, and could not be persuaded or 
driven back into battle. Whole companies 
went down like grass before a scythe. Wh 

it was all over, as it was in little more than 
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_For the Week Ending Friday, Jan. 1, 1915 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


A Protest to Great Britain 


President Wilson made formal protest to 
Great Britain against the usage accorded to 
American ships engaged in commerce with 
neutral nations. The President called at- 
tention to the seizures on the high seas and 
taking of vessels into British ports, where 
they are long delayed, and to the failure of 
any redress at the end of five months. The 
protest was made in friendly terms. It said: 

“You will therefore communicate the fol- 
lowing to His Majesty’s principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, but in doing so 
you will assure him that it is done in the 
most friendly spirit and in the belief that 
frankness will better serve the continuance 

-of cordial relations between the two coun- 

tries than silence, which may be construed 
into acquiescence in a course of conduct 
‘which this Government cannot but consider 
to be an infringement upon the rights of 
American citizens.” 

The closing words were a warning of the 
probable effect of the attitude of the British 
government in the alienation of American 
sympathy for Great Britain. Announcement 
was made by the British Foreign Minister, 
Sir Edward Grey, that an answer would be 
made in a friendly spirit. - 


The Wellesley Endowment 


The conditions under which the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the General Educa- 
tion Board offered endowment to Wellesley 
College for rebuilding and permanent work 
were met, and the college comes into the use 
of $2,430,000. 


American Benefactions 


The Chicago Tribune published its annual 
summary of gifts and bequests for public 
uses by Americans which, outside of the war 
charities, amounted to $218,599,482. Of this 
amount $146,970,388 was in gifts and the 
balance in bequests. This exceeds the record 
of any previous year. More than half of 
it came from thirty-nine persons, and 
$26,630,947 came from women. On the other 

“ side of the record, there were 13,965 suicides 
during the year. 


_ Colorado 


Orders were issued for the total with- 
drawal of Federal forces from the former 
disturbed districts in Colorado. The men at 
work and the mine owners complained that 
this would leave them at the mercy of the 

- armed former strikers, while their own arms 
had been taken away. Governor Carlson 
announced as his program on assuming office 
the creation of an Industrial Relations 
Board, in which shall be centered the powers 
now exercised by the State Labor Commis- 
sioner, the Public Utility Commissioner, the 
State Mine Commissioner and all other 
boards and bureaus whose duties relate to 
labor and labor questions. He expressed a 

determination to use the militia for the sup- 
pression of disorder in the troubled districts 

— of the state. 


The Value of Farm Products 


_ Secretary Houston of the Department of 
Agriculture, in a final report, announced 
that the value of all farm crops, farm animal 
products and farm animals sold and slaugh- 

; tered during the year aggregated $9,872,936,- 

000, or $83,000,000 more than the grand total 
for 1913 and more than double the value of 
all farm products in 1899. This was in spite 
of the great fall in the value of the cotton 
erop, which in quantity was a record crop. 


RECORD OF 


THE 


IN OTHER LANDS 
In Mexico 


The contest between the Villa and Car- 
ranza forces continued during the week, with 
claims of victory by both sides, but prob- 
ably a majority of the successes on the side 
of Villa. The proscriptions and executions 
in Mexico City and elsewhere were contin- 
ued, and an unofficial protest is said to have 
been made by our State Department, with an 
intimation that recognition could not be ex- 
pected by any of the warring parties of 
Mexico without a general amnesty. The cut- 
ting up of great estates in the north, and 
especially in the state of Chihuahua, is said 
to have been begun. 


A Revolt ia the Philippines 


An outbreak of attempted revolt in the 
vicinity of Manila was nipped in the bud by 
the arrest of some twenty leaders. The in- 
surrection represented the plotting of a Fili- 
pino leader in Hong Kong, appears to have 
had no widespread support among the peo- 
ple and to have been of slight importance. 


Yuan’s Authority in China 


By a newly promulgated election law in 
China, the term of President Yuan was ex- 
tended to ten years, with a further provision 
that at the end of that period, by vote of 
two-thirds of the Senate, it might be still 
further extended. 


The Japanese Diet 


Measures for enlargement of the military 
forces of Japan failed to receive a majority 
in the Parliament, which was thereupon dis- 
solved by the ministry. 


The Troubles of Belgium 


The German government sent notice to 
Washington that the credentials of American 
consuls in Belgian cities, addressed to the 
Belgian government, might be canceled by 
German military commanders, and American 
consuls be sent away from certain portions 
of the territory occupied by German military 
forces. This action, it is said, has been 
taken on grounds of military necessity, and 
no discrimination has been shown between 
the nations. The Belgian government issued 
a protest against this decision of Germany 
on the ground that the issue and cancelation 
of consular credentials are acts which imply 
the sovereignty of the state from which they 
emanate. This German notification raises 
many difficult and delicate questions which 
consequently and immediately confront the 
State Department in its relations with the 
Belgian government and its minister and 
with the hostile powers. Access to or egress 
from Belgian territory has been refused by 
the German commanders except upon special 
military passes. 

The Belgian minister to the United States 
filed with the State Department a protest 
against the seizure of merchandise worth 
$11,400,000 by the German military authori- 
ties in Belgium. The goods were not taken, 
he alleges, for the use of the German army, 
so that the seizure was in violation of the 
Fourth Hague Convention. The merchandise 
included cotton, rubber, canned goods and 
metal. 


The War 


In the west the Allied offensive continued, 
with advances at different points, especially 
along the Belgian coast in the direction of 
Ostend. German counter attacks here and 
there won local advantage, but, on the whole, 
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WEEK 


the line of the Allies has been pushed for- 
ward, and their offensive has been strong in 
Alsace and in the direction of Metz, the 
outer forts of which have been bombarded by 
the heavy French artillery. Christmas Day 
was celebrated by the British in an attack 
of cruisers, submarines and aeroplanes upon 
the German naval base at Cuxhaven, at the 
mouth of the Elbe. The concerted attack 
resulted in the pouring of a rain of bombs 
upon selected points in the neighborhood, in 
regard to which the Germans have main- 
tained silence or denied that any damage 
was caused. Three days later a German 
aeroplane squadron visited Dunkirk, drop- 
ping bombs and destroying buildings, with a 
loss of life in the city amounting to twenty- 
three or more. In the east the German of- 
fensive in the direction of Warsaw was 
brought to a stand, while in the south the 
Russians raised the siege of Cracow in order 
to launch themselves at the Austrian army 
advancing through the passes of the Car- 
pathians, which was completely defeated. 
Austrian unrest and dissatisfaction with the 
situation appeared in popular tumults in 
many different places. It was announced 
that Austria would cease its attacks upon 
Servia in order to use all its forces at the 
north, and the Servian army was again 
across the Hungarian border. Avlona, Al- 
bania, was occupied by Italy. The Italian 
government demanded the release of the 
British consul at Hodeida and the punish- 
ment of those who attacked the Italian con- 
sulate. The United States cruiser Tennessee 
was active in transporting American, British 
and other refugees from Syrian coast towns 
to Egypt. The British battleship Formidable 
was sunk by mine or submarine, with loss of 
some 600 lives. 


The Death Roll 


‘John Muir, American geologist, explorer, 
naturalist, father and guardian of the Na- 
tional Parks and Forest Reservations, after 
whom the Muir Glacier in Alaska—which he 
discovered—was named. Born in Dunbar, 
Scotland, he finished his education at the 
University of Wisconsin. Author, of many 
eloguent books and articles, instinct with 
the love of the outdoor world. Miss Grace 
Hoadley Dodge, philanthropist and liberal 


-giver of New York, who had devoted much 


time and money to the interests of the Y. W. 
C. A. and Y. M. C. A. Charles Martin 
Hall, inventor at the age of twenty-three, of 
the electrolytic process of separating alu- 
minum from its ores, which reduced the price 
from $25 to eighteen cents a pound; a 
graduate of Oberlin. Patrick William 
Riordan, Roman Catholic archbishop of San 
Francisco, Cal., since 1884. Gen. Sir 
Thomas. Kelly-Kenny, distinguished soldier 
of Great Britain in the Abyssinian and 
South African Wars. Sidkeong Tulku, 
Maharajah of the Indian protected state of 
Sikkim in the Himalayas. Educated in Eng- 
land, he traveled extensively and was one of 
the volunteer helpers of Great Britain in the 
present war. Thomas Whittaker, pub- 
lisher of books and papers especially in the 
interest of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
One of the managers of the American Bible 
Society. Rear Admiral Howison, retired, 
who entered the Naval Academy in 1854, 
was in Fort Sumter at its surrender in 
1861, served through the war, and reached 
the rank of Rear Admiral in 1898. Rev. 
Emory J. Haynes, D.D., Methodist, then 
Baptist, and again Methodist pagtor, at one 
time pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Unique Work among the Mormons 


The recent statement by ex-Senator Cannon of Utah that the 
Mormons are planning an invasion of New England, the birth- 
place of their great prophets, Joseph Smith and Brigham Young, 


UTAH GOSPEL MISSION WAGONS AND WORKERS, OCTOBER, 1914 


seems borne out by the testimony of an expert on the subject, 
Rey. J. D. Nutting of the Utah Gospel Mission. Mr. Nutting has 
been studying Mormonism for over twenty years, and he tells us 
that its missionary work in New England is nothing new. Its 
elders have divided the United States into seven missions, of which 
one is the Hastern States Mission, including all territory east of 
the Ohio line. From 800 to 1,000 missionaries are working in 
these missions, making several thousand converts a year. In New 
Hngland they have branches in Boston, the headquarters, at New 
Haven, Providence and other points. They have probably twenty- 
five or thirty men at work, calling at homes and introducing them- 
selves as ministers of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, never using the word Mormon unless compelled. The 
growth of the sect has been rapid; where in 1900 there were, 
according to the census, 144,352 Mormons in the country, in 1914 
there are fully 400,000, or nearly three times as many. 

To those who have studied the situation, this growth presents 
a grave danger. They assert that Utah Mormonism is “paganism 
veneered with Christian terminology,” for it teaches the existence 
of many gods, advocates polygamy for gods and men, considers sin 
a necessity for all and practices a vigorous autocracy through its 
priesthood, which more or less secretly dominates the finances, 
politics and social life of an ever-increasing territory. It is also 
a secret order, with death penalties for revealing the ceremonies 
of the temple. 

The remedy for this danger in the East seems to be to teach 
every one the truth about the matter, warning against the mis- 
leading statements of the elders and missionaries; while in the 
West it is to teach the Mormons themselves what Christianity is 
and convert them. This is fur from easy, because of the great 
dearth of Christian work now going on in these regions, and the 
difficulty of founding churches in the priest-controlled districts. 
Out of 585 places visited by members of the Gospel Mission up 
to 1914, 471 had no local Christian work. In the face of such 
conditions the Utah Gospel Mission has seemed an effective 
method of getting at the people. All who are connected with it 
serve entirely without salary, the missionaries receiving merely 
their bare expenses in order to meet the challenge of the Mormon 


INSIDE THE MISSIONARY WAGON—A HUME FOR THREE WORKERS 


leaders that the Christian missionaries, unlike themselves, work 
for pay. 

The mission workers travel the year round from place to place 
in their big wagons, which are not unlike prairie schooners in 
appearance, in which they live. They hold meetings, visit homes, 
discuss and persuade and, wherever possible, found Sunday schools 
or churches. The mission has strong advocates, and its board of 
trustees includes the names of Sec. Charles E. Burton and Presi- 
dent Thwing of Western Reserve University. A summary of the 
work done from 1901 to 1913, inclusive, is as follows: 


IN THE WEST 


Total number of colporter visits made..... eo -.. 149,400 
Total number of invitation calls made, about...:..... 53,000 

Potal ofvall calls phout.c wt bac aie eke ete ete «0/4; pyai SD 
Total number of different settlements visited, about. . 585 


(Of these meetings were held in about "491 places. 
About 471 of the 585 were destitute of Christian 


work.) ; 
Total number of meetings held........... shan aa beset. 2,189 
Total attendance at these meetings.....:............-. 167,587 


(Average attendance about 76%, largest 800.) 
Pages of literature used, mostly of special kinds........14,401,370 
Miles traveled by wagous, about 24,600, probably 35,000 
more on foot and horseback; total............. v§ 59,600 


IN THE EAST 


The totals of the eastern work are as follows: Addresses by 
the Secretary, 597; circulation of his articles, etc., in the press, 
about 2,820,000; literature used or sold from the office, about 
3,820, 000 pages; miles traveled by rail, about 78,600. 

Total cost of all the above (both East and West) ... $36,216.46 
Total pages literature used, East and West, about..,...17,892,370 


Further information and ‘literature explaining Mormonism can 
be had by addressing the Utah Gospel Mission at 1854 Bast 81st 
Street, Cleveland, O. 


MISSIONARY WAGON IN THE DEVIL’S GAP, UTAH, 1913 


Educators to Meet in Chicago 


A conference likely to prove an epoch in the development of the 
system of religious education in this country is the gathering of 
educators in Chicago, to be held Jan. 13-16 under the auspices of 
the Conference of Church Workers in State Universities, the Coun- 
cil of Church Boards of Education and the newly formed Associa- 
tion of American College Presidents. The Congress will be 
especially significant because of the great war in Europe, which 
renders the missionary enterprises formerly carried on by the 
countries involved almost nil, and takes away their choicest mis- 
sionary workers. The inevitable result will be that the world will 
have to seek in America its religious leadership, and it is, there- 
fore, especially opportune that the denominational agencies should 
confer to form a plan for training workers for the Chureh through- 
out the world. The lengthy program includes such topics as Unify- 
ing Religious Work at State Universities, A Constructive Program 
of Education for the Christian Church, The Moral and Religious 
Phases of Education, The Relation of the College Association to Dx- 
isting Associations, and many other interesting themes. The list of 
speakers includes many well-known names, such as that of Presi- 
dent King of Oberlin, Dean Shailer Mathews of the University of 
Chicago, and others too numerous to mention. 


A Widely Traveled Church 


A little church of the Christian denomination in Los Angeles 
has traveled far, as churches go, the reason being that it is a 
portable structure designed to be unbolted and carried away on a 
truck when its service in a given locality is fulfilled. It is placed 
on a vacant lot in some newly settled neighborhood and takes the 
place of a permanent structure while a congregation is being 
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IN PICTURE AND PARAGRAPH 


formed. Then as the number of worshipers increases, and when 
the fund for a more commodious building is sufficient, the little 
portable chapel has served its purpose; and when the congregation 


A PORTABLE CHURCH IN LOS ANGELES 


Tt is moved about from one district to another as need serves 


finally gathers in the new edifice the “missionary church” goes 


further into the suburbs to find a new field. The photograph shows - 


the little structure as it served its fourth congregation. 6.'h, BE: 


Prizes for Peace Essays 


At the annual meeting of the trustees of the Church Peace 
Union, Dec. 16, it was agreed to again set aside $5,000 for prize 
essays on international peace, the sum to be divided in the follow- 
ing manner: 

1. A_ prize of one thousand dollars ($1,000) for the best 
monograph of between 15,000 and 25,000 words on any phase of 


Pade gi peace by any pastor of any church in the Uuited 
tates. 


2. Three prizes, one of five hundred dollars ($500), one of 
three hundred dollars ($300) and one of two hundred dollars 
($200) , for the three best essays on international peace by students 
of the theological seminaries in the United States. 


; 3. One thousand dollars ($1,000) in ten prizes of one hundred 
dollars ($100) each to church members between twenty (20) and 
thirty (380) years of age. 


4. Twenty (20) prizes of fifty dollars ($50) each to Sunday 
‘school pupils between fifteen (15) and twenty (20) years of age. 


5. Fifty (50) prizes of twenty dollars ($20) each to Sunday 
schoo! pupils between ten (10) and fifteen (15) years of age. 


The World’s Greatest City Missioner 


Rev. S. F. Collier, founder and superintendent of the famous 
Manchester and Salford Wesleyan City Mission, Hngland, who 
celebrated his fifty-ninth birthday recently, is credited with being 
at the head of the foremost city mission enterprise in the world. 
Twenty-nine years ago “Sam Collier,” as he is known among his 
intimates. fresh from college, was commissioned by the Wesleyan 
Conference to take hold of a down-town derelict church and trans- 
form it into a mission center along his own lines and ideals. 
Today Collier’s work fills Manchester with pride and-the Chris- 
tian church with wonder. ; 

The missioner is in deepest sympathy with all that is mystical 
and spiritual in the life of the believer largely as exemplified by 
the Keswick Convention. He has shown that the mystic is the 
pathfinder; and behind all the practical sagacity and organizing 
genius there is the man of spiritual vision and prayer. The mag- 
netism of Mr. Collier’s personality is extraordinary, which goes 
far to explain how for more than twenty years he has developed a 
great mission and preached every Sunday to the biggest congrega- 
tion, not only in Methodism, but of the world, averaging 3,000 
_ hearers weekly, without recourse to sensationalism or dramatic 
auxiliaries. His latest recruits are a regiment of 300 honorary 
sisters; mission hall congregations aggregating over 10,000 a week, 


children’s meetings represented by nearly 5,000 Sunday school 
scholars, erowned by social ramifications which are a marvel of 
organism, and to which visits are made from the ends of the earth 


by those concerned in the uplift of the submerged masses. 

Bleeted president of the British Wesleyan Conference a year 

_ ago—the blue ribbon of Methodism—Mr. Collier has untiringly de- 

voted himself during his year of office to what has proved a suc- 
cessful campaign of evangelism for the awakening of the Methodist 
churches after the manner of Methodism’s traditions in bygone 
days. Mr. Collier is a man of strong physique, who literally, day 
by day, “wears the harness,” and, as one of his secretaries says, 
“the chief works in his sleep.” 

He has four sons engaged in the mission work, some of whom 
have lately responded to the “call to arms.” Te de 


Temperance Signs of Promise 


Five of the most eminent doctors in Great Britain—Sir Thomas 
Barlow, Sir Frederick Treves, Sir Victor Horsley, Prof. G. Sims 
Woodhead, J. H. Evatt (surgeon-general of the British army)— 
recently issued a statement “To All Men Serving the Empire,” in 
which the following assertions were made respecting alcohol: 
(1) It slows the power to see signals; (2) It prevents prompt 
judgment; (3) It spoils accurate shooting; (4) It hastens fatigue ; 
(5) It lessens resistance to disease and exposure; (6) It increases 
shock from wounds and makes the loss of life greater. 


About a year ago an investigation of the family history of 
twenty-five cases of neglected children in a small country town in 
England was made with the following results: In twenty-one of 
the cases drink was clearly the cause of the troubles, while in the 


other four eases, a bad inheritance, due to drink, was the evident 
cause. 


Dr. Harold Vallow of Bradford reported in a recent British 
Medical Journal that his. extensive investigations show that the 
two predisposing causes of consumption are alcoholism and bad 
housing (itself largely due to drink); and he states that of 117 
men. afflicted with tuberculosis in a certain locality, nearly seventy- 
five per cent. were drinkers. 


The first prize of $500 for the best essay on the subject, “What 
we have learned about rum,” was awarded by Hverybody’s Maga- 
zine last September to Isaac Fisher, a Negro student at Tuskegee. 
He had some 9,000 competitors. The incident is significant and 
encouraging from several points of view: That a popular magazine 
should engage in this helpful temperance education; that such a 
large number of articles should have been contributed; that the 
arguments against drink should be so decisive; and that a repre- 
sentative of the Negro race, so sadly afflicted with intemperance, 
should have won the prize. 


On Aug. 4 last, King Haakon of Norway issued a proclamation 
closing breweries and distilleries and prohibiting the conversion of 
grains or potatoes into spirits. This was to save the people’s food 
supply during the war; a striking rebuke to those who assert that 
beer and whisky are good foods! As a result of this order, many 
liquor shops were closed; crimes have decreased and legitimate 
business has been much benefited. Suet Oy 


ENGLAND’S GREAT CITY MISSIONER 


Rev. S. F. Collier, founder and superintendent of Manchester} and 
Salford Wesleyan City Mission- 
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DR. BROWN’S 


The Call of Gideon 


Hére was a young man summoned from a simple, commonplace 
form of effort to a high, exacting line of service. He was threshing 
wheat on his father’s farm when he was called to command the 
armies of Israel in driving out the invading Midianites. He was 
divinely “called,” not to preach nor to perform religious cere- 
monies, but to fight the battles of his country, which were the bat- 
tles of the Lord. 

The whole setting of this notable experience in the soul of 
the young man is simple and primitive, befitting the rude begin- 
nings of the religious life of Israel. The call did not come as it 
came to Isaiah, worshiping in the Temple when he beheld the Lord 
“high and lifted upon his throne.’ It did not come as it came 
to Paul on the Damascus Road, with a light and a voice from 
heaven. The call came in terms suited to religious immaturity. 

“The angel of the Lord came and sat under the oak which 
was in Ophrah which pertained to Joash; and his son Gideon was 
beating out wheat in the winepress to hide it from the Midianites.” 
The threshing floor was an exposed place liable to attack from the 
enemy, and the young man was furtively threshing his wheat under 
cover of the winepress. And while he was thus engaged in homely 
labor the angel of the Lord came and sat under the tree as a 
traveler might seek rest in the shade. It is characteristic of the 
Yahwistic narratives that ‘the messenger of Jehovah” frequently 
appears in human form, entering freely into the abodes and pur- 
suits of men. 

The salutation of this mysterious visitant was friendly and 
reassuring. “The Lord is with thee, thou mighty man of valor!” 
But Gideon’s heart was heavy because of the foreign invasion his 
country had suffered. “Oh, my lord,” he replied, “if Jehovah be 
with us, why is all this befallen us? Where be all his wondrous 
works of which our fathers told us? The Lord hath cast us off 
and delivered us into the hand of Midian!” 


“wHO AM I, THAT I”— 


Then the divine messenger commissioned him on the spot for the 
great task of national deliverance. ‘Go in this thy might and save 
Israel from the hand of Midian.” But the young man, conscious 
of his limitations, as every honest-hearted fellow is—if by any 
chance he fails to sense them, his friends are all the more conscious 
of them for him—cried out in protest against the assumption of 
such responsibility: ‘Wherewith shall I save Israel? My family 
is the poorest in Manasseh and I am the least in my father’s 
house!” 

Here we have the right mood for entering upon any high task— 
the sense of distrust in one’s own powers prompting the feeling of 
reliance upon a mightier form of help. And the assurance of this 
re-enforcement was immediately forthcoming. “Surely I will be 
with thee! I will be with thee, and thou shalt smite the Midian- 
ites as one man.” 

The same word was uttered from the burning bush when Moses 
distrusted his ability to face Pharaoh and deliver the Israelites. 
“Surely I will be with thee.” The same word was whispered in 
the ear of David when in halting fear he was summoned from the 
sheepfold to become the greatest king that Israel ever had. The 
same word resounded in the ears of the disciples when they were 
commissioned to go into all the world and disciple the nations. 
“Lo, I am with thee alway, even unto the consummation of the 
age.” 

Let any man move in the grip of a profound conviction that 
“God wills it,” and his puny strength is multiplied by ten! Let 
any man undertake a work confessedly too great for him with the 
feeling that God is with him in the sense of duty which prompts the 
undertaking, and his power is multiplied by a hundred! I can do 
all things through Christ who strengtheneth me. I, and yet not I, 
but Christ that dwelleth in me! 


SHEW ME A SIGN 


But as a further seal upon the assurance he had received, the 
young man asked for some signal token of the divine help. “Shew 
me a sign.” It is the age-long, world-wide cry of souls in the 
primary grades of spiritua] development. In miracles and portents, 
in breaks and gaps of what they esteem the natural order, they 
would discover that “supernatural” which betokens the divine 
power and presence. It belongs to a primitive stage of growth, as 
Jesus indicated when he said to the wonder-loving people of his 
day: “Except ye see signs and wonders ye will not believe! 
Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have believed.” 


We are told that the faith of the young man was buttressed by 
a threefold manifestation of the divine power. 


International Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 17. Judges 6: 11- 
40. 
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BIBLE CLASS 


1. He made ready an appetizing meal—a kid and unleavened 
cakes—for the messenger of Jehovah. He spread it on a rock 
under the oak tree. “Then the angel of the Lord put forth the 
end of the staff that was in his hand and touched the flesh and the- 
unleavened cakes, and there went up fire out of the rock and con- 


sumed them—and the angel of the Lord departed out of his sight.” ~ 


This startling. manifestation of a mysterious power and the ready 


acceptance of his gift in a manner which transformed it from — 


a common meal into a sacrament, confirmed the heart of the young 
man in the conviction that he was dealing with a heavenly 
messenger. 

He was both reassured and frightened. It ‘was the current opin- 
ion that if any one saw a theophany, a manifestation of the divine 
presence, he would speedily die. This feeling was voiced by Jacob 
at Peniel when he expressed himself as gratefully surprised on 
being alive after the awful experiences of the night, “I have seen 
God, yet my life is preserved!” Gideon cried out: “Alas, O Lord 
God! I have seen the angel of the Lord face to face.” But the 
voice said to him: “Peace be unto thee! Fear not! Thou shalt 
not die.” 


the Lord is peace.” 

2. He was directed to cast down the altar of Baal which his 
father had built and to destroy the Asherah, the sacred pillar 
which stood beside it. It was an act of sacrilege in the eyes of his 
fellows, to be punished by some awful visitation from an unseen 
hand. Gideon did it by night because “he feared his father’s 
household and the men of the city” more than he did the god in 
whose honor the image had been reared. 


THE COURAGE OF CONVICTION 


The bold action brought consternation to the men of the com- 
munity. They went about, asking with bated breath, “Who hath 
done this thing?’ The answer came, “Gideon.” He was not hid- 
ing behind the door. He had a reputation for straightforward, 
fearless, manly action. ‘The men of the city then called for 
Gideon, that he might be put to death to appease the wrath of 
the offended deity. 

But his father had the courage to say: “Will ye plead for 
Baal? \ If he be a god, let him plead for himself because one hath 
broken down his altar.” And as the event proved, the brave act 
of this right-minded iconoclast passed unpunished. The poor, broken 
idol had no power to avenge an insult because (as Paul said go 
many centuries later) “An idol is nothing.” By his immunity from 
disaster consequent upon his action in destroying the ugly idol, the 
young man’s confidence in the high call to service he had received 
was further strengthened. 

8. He proposed this final test. He would place a fleece of 
wool on the threshing floor at night, and if in the morning there 
was dew on the fleece, the ground about it remaining dry, he would 
know that God would save Israel by his hand. “He rose up early 
in the morning and it was so.” And to confirm his faith he sug- 
gested that the terms of the test be reversed on the following night, 
the ground to be covered with dew and the fleece to remain dry. 
And we read that “God did so that night.” 

With this threefold confirmation of the impulse he had re- 
ceived, Gideon’s mind was freed from doubt and his heart from 
fear. Ble was ready to march forth at the head of the armies of 
Israel to give battle to the Midianites. : 


THE LESSON AT THE HEART OF THE STORY 


However we may regard the details in the narrative of these re- 
mote occurrences, however we may insist upon the earthen quality 
of the vessel which contains an impulse, heaven-sent, to enlist the 
heart of a young man in the service of high ends, the lesson at the 
heart of the story is clear. Gideon broke away from that which 
was easy to undertake that which was difficult on the strength of a 
mysterious impulse which came to him, as he believed—and as we 
believe—out of a realm unseen and spiritual. He was not diso- 
bedient to the highest moment he had ever known. 

Let any man today bring of his best in ready offering at the call 
of God; he too will find that offering accepted in terms of his 
own experience. Let any man make the venture of faith in his 
brave attack upon the forces of evil without stopping to count the 
cost; he too will find that the false gods are powerless against the 
God of righteousness who prompts such action. Let any man put 
the divine promises to the test; the outcome will prove in some 
manner recognizable by the riper wisdom of our day that the com- 
mands of the Lord are true and righteous altogether and that. in 
keeping of them there is great reward. i? - 


RoR 


And in mingled awe and gratitude that his life was © 
spared, Gideon built an altar and called it, “Jebovah—Shalom— 
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WANA RY 7, 1915 


Christ and the Individual 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Jan. 10-16 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Christ and the Rich Young Man. 
19: 16-80. 

A Mun in Harnest. This was a moral en- 
thusiast who came in the crowd and asked 
this very personal question. There seems to 
have been nothing of the mere desire for 
argument. He had given serious thought to 
his own situation. He understood that this 
present life was worthless without spiritual 
quality. He knew that eternal life could not 
be attained without effort, and expected to 
pay the price. Note that he asked our Lord, 
“What good thing shall I do?’ Our Lord 
pointed him directly to the Author of Life: 
“One there is who is good; but if thou 
wouldst enter into life, keep the command- 
ments.”’ There was more, of course, in these 
words than the young man could yet under- 
stand. Keeping the commandments, we learn 
by hard experience, is not easy; but squarely 
and emphatically our Lord identified eternal 

_life’ with righteousness. There has been a 
type of evangelism which disregarded or 
obscured the very end of the evangel—which 
is to make men worthy children of the 
Father into whose family they come. Heaven 
is not the end of our turning back to God, 
except as heaven is a state of the soul in 
which we love to keep God’s commandments. 


Matt. 


The Moral Way. ‘The young man’s ear- 
nestness led him to demand details. ‘‘Which 
of the commandments?” Jesus answered by 
naming those which pertain to human rela- 
tions: “Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not 
commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shalt not bear false witness, Honor thy 
father and thy mother, and Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” This addition of 
neighbor-love, which is the fulfillment of the 
law, is quite as significant as our Lord’s 
omission of the word “eternal.” All true 
life consists in righteousness. Yet the young 
man felt no advance over his own thoughts 
and attainments. “All these have I ob- 
served; what lack I yet?” A purely ethical 
conception of life has never yet yielded sat- 
isfaction of soul. This inquirer needed deep- 
ening of experience, which could only come 
through sacrifice of a self with which he 
was already too well satisfied. 


Salwation by Self-Surrender. 
laid his finger on the danger-point in this 
well-ordered and respected life. The man 
was still identified with material things. He 
had lived in fine society, his wealth enabled 
him to gratify desires. No doubt he gave to 
the poor and to religion. But outward re- 


_ sources were still an essential part of him-' 


self. Therefore our Lord brought him face 
to face with the soul-slavery which hindered 
him—bade him free himself from riches, that 
he might\\have share in the eternal life. 
Christ would have his followers satisfied 
with nothing but the best. His type of the 
Kingdom is the merchant seeking goodly 
» pearls, who sells all he has that he may buy 
the pearl of great price—a parable which 
is precisely parallel to this young man’s ex- 
perience. The danger was that he would 
never sacrifice the pearls to buy the pearl. 
“He went away sorrowful.” We can only 
hope that the meaning of Christ’s warning 
grew upon him, and that in due time he re- 
turned with full surrender of his life and 
means for the uses of the Kingdom. 


The Master 


Closet and Altar 


THE CHEERFUL HEART 


Be strong and of good courage, fear not, 
nor be affrighted at them, for the Lord 
thy God, he it is that doth go with thee; 
he will not fail thee nor forsake thee.— 
Deut. 31: 6. 


Who knows what influence Lebbaeus 
had in the first discipleship? He is a man 
of no historical account; he does not fig- 
ure among the three mighties; but Leb- 
baeus means “hearty, cheerful.” Who can 
tell what influence the man had by virtue 
of his cheeriness?—Joseph Parker. 


Let us have a heavenly cheerfulness 
about us which will lead others to see 
that, though our religion takes away 
from us the pleasures of the wicked, it 
gives us something much better.—O. H. 
Spurgeon. 


I would I were a child, : 

That I might look and laugh and say, 
My Father! 

And follow Thee with running feet, or 
rather 

Be led through dark and wild! 


How I would hold Thy hand, 

My glad eyes often to Thy glory lifting! 

Should darkness ’twixt Thy face and mine 
come drifting, 

My heart would but expand. 


If an ill thing came near, 
I would but creep within Thy mantle’s 
folding, 
Shut my eyes close, Thy hand yet faster 
holding, 
And soon forget my fear. 
—George MacDonald. 


It is not only our duty to be right and 
to be just and to be pure, but it is our 
duty to be so in such a way that we shall 
seem lovely to men. There is no apology 
needed for the rose—it is its own apology ; 
the grapes in a vineyard make themselves 
manifest to every passer-by; and every 
man, to be a Christian after Christ’s 
method, should so live that when persons 
look upon him they shall say: “It is 
lovely! it is beautiful !”—H. W. Beecher. 


Let us, O Lord, by the assistance of thy 
Holy Spirit, still push on toward the 
grace of cheerfulness wherein we would 
resemble all thy tried and victorious 
saints. Let thy power be made effective 
in relieving us of all gloom and forebod- 
ing of heart. So shall we praise thee and 
bear witness to thy love and mercy while 
we walk in fellowship with Christ, our 
ever helpful Lord. For how shall we, 
who still crave cheerful company for our 
own joy in life, bring our proud discon- 
tent to thee and hope to have it prove ac- 
ceptable in thy sight? Lord, be merciful 
unto us when we are weary and uphold us 
when we are sad, giving us courage for 
ourselves and for all whom thou hast 
made dependent on us. And this we ask 
that we may help to build thy kingdom in 
the earth and in the name of Christ. 
Amen. : 2 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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THE HOUR OF PRAYER 


Christian Courage 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for Jan. 17-28 


BY PARBRIS T. FARWELL 


Make Bold Beginnings. 1 Tim. 1: 18, 19; 
4: 12. (A younger members’ meeting, led 
by a beginner. ) 

The Good Warfare. Nowhere in the Scrip- 
ture is it intimated that it is easy to be a 
good Christian. On the other hand it is con- 
stantly shown that the Christian life re- 
quires courage, endurance, loyalty. Christ 
call$ upon his disciples to take up their cross 
and follow him, a figure of speech which can 
by no means be reconciled with a life of ease 
and self-indulgence and inaction. The Apos- 
tle Paul, in our text, calls the Christian life 
a “good warfare.” Elsewhere he compares 
it to the strenuous effort of running a race, 
and he calls upon Christians, “Quit your- 
selves like men,” “Hndure hardness like good 
soldiers of Jesus.” These figures suggest 
boldness, courage, persistent endeavor. It is 
easy enough to enlist, but to be a real soldier 
is another matter. 


Begin at Once. But how soon does the 
soldier of Christ enter upon this warfare? 
At once. When the soldier enlists he begins 
to drill. This is a dreary time. There is 
nothing spectacular about it. It is soon 
monotonous. The beginner makes mistakes 
and is laughed at for his blunders. But if 
he is a good soldier he keeps on and makes 
the most of his opportunity for training. 
The young beginner in the Christian En- 
deavor Society is in some such position. The 
society is a place of preparation. By its 
meetings and committee work it makes be- 
ginnings in a kind of service which may be 
undertaken later, on a larger scale, in the 
chureh. Throughout our land there are hun- 
dreds of men and women efliciently active in 
church work who received their earliest 
training in the Young People’s Society. 


Be Courageous. It is good advice, there 
fore, to the young member to “make bold be- 
ginnings.” It requires courage to offer the 
first prayer in public, in the midst of one’s 
companions. But surely courage is the 
necessary virtue of one who is to be a good 
soldier of Christ. It demands boldness to use 
the meeting as an opportunity to speak for 
Christ and about carrying forward his work. 
But one great need of the church is men and 
women who know what ought to be done for 
Christ in the world and are able to speak in 
public about the work in such way as to in- 
spire and influence others. Let the younger 
member of the society, therefore, begin at 
once, preparing carefully and taking part in 
the meeting, doing his very best. 


Ewery-Day Courage. But of course this 
Christian warfare is not mainly a matter of 
speaking in meeting. It is far more the 
every-day matter of standing boldly for the 
right and against the wrong. It concerns 
our conduct in the schoolroom, in the games 
we play, in all our social life. To “play the 
game” straight and fair is a manly Chris- 
tian virtue; to keep out trickery and false- 
hood, to do good teamwork, and “not to be 
a quitter.” “In Jesus of Nazareth,” some 
one has said, “we find bravery at its best, 
courage at its loftiest, heroism at its 
climax.” | Every man who has the spirit of 
Christ in him will grow in these Christian 
virtues, and he will begin practicing them 
when he begins the Christian life—not later 
sometime, but at the beginning, no matter 
how young one is. 


JANUARY 7, 1915 


Three New Fields in the Northwest 


I began work in the territory around Wil- 
liston last April and have continued until the 
present time. I now have appointments in 
connection with the Christmas exercises. 
Regular Sunday services have not been held 
since Noy. 22, on account of weather condi- 
tions. I have attended Thanksgiving serv- 
ices and meetings of farmers’ clubs prac- 
tically made up of the same people to whom 
I have ministered on Sundays. The work 
has been the outgrowth of some pioneer meet- 
ings held last year, with very little compen- 
sation from the field and with no demand on 
the Society, and was accomplished by means 
of volunteer auto services from the people 
of my own congregation. It has developed 
into such proportions and seems to require 
such attention as makes it unwise to attempt 
to carry it on this year on the same basis. 
I had hoped to have a helper, but as this 
does not seem to be feasible I have purchased 
a Ford and have pushed the work with vigor 
during the entire season, sometimes at the 
expense of my evening service at the church. 
I have preached at Squires, Pioneer Hall, 
East Fork and Pleasant View at special 
times, and at Missouri Ridge regularly every 
other Sunday at 3 P. M., giving the alternate 
Sunday to Spring Coulee and Garden Valley. 
I have enlisted volunteer help from my own 
church for musical and mixed programs for 
various occasions, socials and the like. I 
used my gospel tent at two of the points and 
secured considerable attendance from various 
qther parts of the community at the same 
time. I think you will be interested in a 
description of the work at each of the three 
points where regular services have been held. 


MISSOURI RIDGE 


Missouri Ridge derives its name from the 
fact that the early settlers were mainly from 
Missouri. The community is made up almost 
entirely of what we call English-speaking 
people. They have a splendid school build- 
ing, with a barn on the lot, and were ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in their teacher, who was 
active and efficient along various lines. I suc- 
eeeded in securing her as a member of our 
church at Williston. We have had a Sunday 
school during the summer, in which she has 
been the guiding spirit. The young ladies 
were organized into a sewing club, a Ladies’ 
Aid was maintained, and the same people 
generally met on alternate weeks at the 
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Williston, N. D. 


farmers’ club meetings. The interest has 
been sustained, and we have been gradually 
working toward that community spirit and 
rural social center activity that are in the air 
at this time. I had hoped to have some spe- 
cial meetings at each of the points I am 
serving, but have been unable to do so on 
account of work at the central plant. Mis- 
souri Ridge is nine miles from Williston. 


SPRING COULEE 


Spring Coulee is some fourteen miles from 
Williston, and this community also is made 
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up quite largely of American people, a num- 
ber of whom, like the writer, came from 
Michigan. There are more _ professedly 
Christian people in this group than in either 
of the others. They maintain a Sunday 
school and Ladies’ Aid. They are faithful 
in their attendance and, considering their 
financial condition, generous in their efforts 
to advance the work. The schoolhouse here 
is not as commodious as the one at Missouri 
Ridge, but they have a barn where the horses 
can be sheltered in stormy weather. 


GARDEN 


VALLEY 


Garden Valley schoolhouse is the largest 
building of the three, but has the fewest peo- 
ple tributary to it. They maintain a Sunday 
school part of the time. There is need of the 
right kind of leadership here. The people, 
so far as they are Christian people, were 
formerly identified with the First Day Ad- 
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vent Church. There are not, however, very 

many who profess religion. They are faith-_ 
ful and do all that can reasonably be ex- 

pected of them. A new teacher has taken 

charge of the school and there is promise of 

growing interest. I have had urgent invita- 

tions to take up work at other points, but it 

has been impossible. 


After conference with a representative of 
the Home Missionary Society, and with the 
co-operation of Superintendent Stickney and 
with the members of the board of directors, 
I am attempting to secure an assistant who 
will be able to share in this work the com- 
ing year. There is a wide field open for us, 
without any competition in view, and as- 
sistance in meeting the needs of these people 
is sure to be most rewarding. 


A South Dakota Field 


yl | 

Field Missionary R. B. Holden of South 
Dakota writes: The following is a fair exam- 
ple of the calls that come to a South Dakota 
missionary with an immense field to care for: 
We received information that a certain man 
who lived thirty-five miles away was most 
anxious to have a Sunday school organized in 
his neighborhood. We wrote him that we would 
visit his schoolhouse at a certain time if he 
would advertise a ‘meeting. He did so, and 
we held a preaching service at which ten 
persons were present. After talking over 
plans for organizing a Sunday school we 
made an appointment for another meeting, to 
be held two weeks later. The attendance 
at this second meeting was increased to 
twenty-five, and the school was organized. 
The people of the district took hold of the 
work enthusiastically, and the school has 
been steadily growing ever since. At the last 
preaching service the schoolhouse was filled, 
fifty being present. A young man was 
chosen superintendent and he has developed 
wonderfully, not only as a Sunday school 
superintendent, but as a community leader. 
The prospects are now excellent for a church 
organization in due time. 


Calls come to us for services from every 
side, but we cannot respond to many of 
them. Our usefulness would be increased 
many fold if we could have a Ford auto- 
mobile, but we have not the money with 
which to buy one. 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


The Sunshine Clan 
By Mary Davis 
INTRODUCING THE CLAN 


Linden Hill, Dec. 10, 1914. 
‘Dear Friends: ' 

The Sunshine Clan strutted like peacocks 
when they knew that my little story about 
them was to be published in the lovely Con- 
gregationalist. Bobbie Dwight, usually called 
Dictionary Dwight, pushed his glasses up on 
the top of his head. “Be sure and explain 
your characters a little more,” he advised, 

_ learnedly. 

Tess Dunn, who was trying to walk across 
the floor of the den in nine steps, Jack 
Stevens having done it in ten giant strides, 
stopped long enough to remark pleasantly, 
“Tell ’em your father is the minister with the 
five worst children in New England.” 

In the hubbub that followed while Tess 
was being made to eat her words, I slipped 
away into father’s study. He stopped writ- 
ing long enough to smile and clear away a 
little corner of his big desk for me. Father 
is especially nice to us because mother is 
far away in heaven, and Aunt Christine is 
too rushed to do more than her duty by us. 
I sat down at my corner and puzzled how to 
make the story of the Sunshine Clan per- 
fectly clear to every child that reads our 
story. 

Perhaps it is better to begin at our start- 
jng-point. One rainy day we were all 
clustered around the fireplace in the den. 
Dictionary Dwight had just finished reading 
us an exciting story about a Scotch clan, 
and Charlie, my oldest brother, had a bril- 
liant idea. 

“Let's form a clan of our own,’ he sang 
out, “and we'll have secrets and passwords 
and”’— 

“Better not let the girls in,’ sneered fat 
Jack Stevens; “they can’t keep secrets.” 

You might just as well understand right 
here that my brother, David Livingstone, is 
an awiul fighter. He sprang to his feet, 
clenched his fists and roared, ‘‘Who says the 
girls can’t join?” 

No one said it, and in five minutes we had 
two fine secrets, and before the supper bell 
rang we could all give the secret passwords, 
the secret grip, two perfectly new yells and 
recite the pledge of allegiance to the Sun- 
shine Clan. This is the order in which we 
signed our constitution: Charles Stuart, Alta 
Gray, Tess Dunn, Mallie Burns, Jack Ste- 
vens, Bobbie Dwight, David Livingstone 
Stuart, Elizabeth Stuart, Dumpling Stuart, 
Polly Stuart. Notice there are five of us 
Stuarts. 

In my little book I have told about our 
good times, although Tess complains that I 
said too much about her clothes coming to 
pieces, Jack Stevens asks why it was neces- 
sary to say he was fat every time I men- 
tioned his name, and Mallie thinks the book 
would have been vastly better if I had left 
out the Bear Hunt. Charlie, however, hopes 
you will\ all want to make a clan of your 
own, and says that he will be glad to heip 
you. But don’t think of trying if you 
quarrel or say mean things about each other. 

-- Your friend, 


Qk, Stuart 


-P. S.—Excuse blots. Daddy’s pens scratch 
awfully. 


CHAPTER I. 


This is the way we made our clan 
Out of a Stick Together Plan, 


Seasoned with love and truth and pluck 
-To make us certain of good luck. 


Tess let out a happy little chuckle which 
set all the rest of us to laughing, and Miss 
Linda Lancey stopped right in the middle of 
her report. 

“Polly and Elizabeth, take the children up 
to the den,” remarked Aunt Christine, evenly 
but firmly. 

“Aunt Christine,” I pleaded, while the rest 
of the Sunshine Clan looked at her with 
grieved eyes. It really seemed as if she must 
know how we felt about letting strangers 
into our secret meeting-room. But aunts are 
not the same as mothers, and she simply 
waited with a cast-iron sort of expression, 
while slowly, very slowly, Elizabeth, Alta, 
Tess, Mallie, Bobbie Dwight, Jack Stevens, 
Charlie, David Livingstone, little Samuel 
and I filed up the front stairs, with the rest 
of young Linden Hill pressing eagerly at our 
heels. 

How they stared! First at our goldenrod 
and thistle border. And of course some one 
called our attention to the place where Alta 
had too much paint on her brush and made 
the purple run into the gold. Then they fin- 
gered our books, lifted Bonnie Boy’s silver 
cup which he won at the dog show in New 
York before Aunt Anne sent him to me, and 
even tried to pull open our chest of drawers 
where our most particular secrets are kept. 
One girl even sniffed at the flowers in the 
vase under Mother’s picture. 

Elizabeth’s eyes flashed like stars on a 
frosty winter night, and she opened her 
mouth and shut it again. You have to be 
polite if you live in a parsonage, but just 
then Jennie Lyman piped out in her squeaky 
little voice: “Jf I was a member of your clan 
I should write a book about all you do. I 
had some verses about a robin printed in 
the Linden Hill Gazette last Saturday, and 
your Aunt Christine asked me to read them 
tonight. But I should love to write a book 
about you.” 

Tess giggled, but the rest of us wriggled 
and squirmed. Jennie’s eyes were so bright 
and she looked as if she intended to start the 
book that minute. Grace Dougal, who feels 
her importance because she has Iately been 
asked into the choir, did not help matters by 


ij 


saying in a ladylike, mincing voice, “I should 
think you would like that.” 

Charlie put down Bonnie Boy’s cup, which 
he had been polishing with a wisp of blue 
cotton, and smiled serenely, first at Jennie 
and then at Grace. 

“Thank you very much, Jennie,” he said, 
politely, “but there isn’t any vacancy just 


. now, and Polly is going to write our history 


soon anyway.” 

The business meeting was over by this 
time, and Aunt Christine came to the foot 
of the stairs and called, “Children, you may 
come down now.” 

Our clan obeyed the summons in haste, 
and the rest of Linden Hill had to follow. 
I tried to get beside father, but Tessie coolly 
shoved me away and Alta already had his 
other side. A minister’s children have to 
learn to share him with the whole world, but 
I gave Tess a good pinch for all that, and we 
both giggled while Jennie was reading her 
poem and had to pretend we were coughing. 
Then father put his arm over our chairs and 
we smiled up at him contentedly. The rest 
of the program was over at last. Grace 
Dougal sang a queer, shaky sounding song, 
and everybody applauded, as they did also 
when a fat little girl played for a long time 
on the piano. 

Her mother leaned over and spoke to Eliza- 
beth when the people stopped applauding. 
“And now, Hlizabeth dear, aren’t you going 
to play us a little piece on your violin?’ 

Elizabeth glowered the way Bonnie Boy 
does if any one meddles with his bones, but 
Aunt Christine’s long years of training have 
not been in vain, and she merely answered, 
“No, Mrs. Drinkwater.” 

Aunt Christine’s eyes narrowed and she 
drew in her breath, for she is always trying 
to make WDlizabeth play to people; but 
Father began to tell a funny story about an 
old man, and Aunt Christine couldn’t very 
well make a scene after that. 

And at last people began to go home. 
Jennie Lyman and her mother were among 
the last to go. She whispered in my ear 
confidentially, ‘I’ll help you with your book 
any time, Polly, and I’ll make jingles to put 
at the top of the chapters.” 
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The river flowed at the foot of the city 
street and a ferry boat plied back and forth 
every fifteen minutes to carry business and 
people and wagons and mail bags and school 
children and autos to the half of the city 
that lay on the other side. One day John 
Goodfellow ran down the hill as fast as he 
could to catch the boat. He had his school 
books under his arm and he was anxious to 
get home as soon as he could to Mother’s 
good hot lunch, always ready for him. 

But he was too late. Slipping away, the 
ferry boat had put five feet of water between 
her paddle wheel and John Goodfellow; and 
so John Goodfellow, all out of breath, had to 
sit down on the ferry-house bench and wait 
for the next boat, while at the same time 
Mother’s lunch at home began to cool off. 

“Sorry, my boy,’ said the ferry-house 
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keeper. “Sorry you missed your boat; you 
didn’t run quite fast enough.” 

“Oh, yes,” panted John Goodfellow, “I ran 
plenty fast enough; the trouble is I didn’t 
start soon enough.” 

That’s all there is to this story. Do you 
want the boat for the Town of Good Things, 
or the boat for the City of Character, or 
the boat for the Land of Purpose, Self-Re- 
spect and Duty, or the boat for the Continent 
called Make-a-Man-of-Yourself, or the boat 
for the City of Happy Spires, called the 
Church, or the boat for the warm and sunny 
Shores of Friendship? ‘These boats all sail 
early in the day. To catch them fast run- 
ning never makes up for slow starting. 

Start now! 

GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER. 

Somerville, Mass. 


The Sunshine Clan 
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I opened my mouth to say, “Wh-at book?” 
but Charlie trod cruelly on my toes. 

“Thank you, Jennie,” he answered for me; 
“that is very kind of you.” 

Father smiled a little grimly, because for 
some reason or other he is always suspicious 
when we are too polite; but it was time to 
say good night ourselves, and we all went 
scampering up to bed. 

I slipped away from the others and went 
into our den to whisper to Mother’s picture. 
The room was flooded with silver moon- 
beams and in the soft candle light the pic- 
ture seemed to be smiling fondly into my 


eyes. Our beautiful little mother, who flitted 
away heavenward before she had time to gaze 
into Samuel’s eyes to see whether they were 
blue like Father’s or soft and dark like her 


own! She could not even stop to press a 
kiss on his scarlet little line of a mouth or 
to count his rosy nubbins of toes and fingers 
and make sure they equaled ten. 

I stood on a little stool and pressed my 
lips against the cold _ glass. “Mother, 
Mother,” I whispered, “I want to talk with 
you. Can’t you spare one kiss from the 
motherless little babies up in heaven?” 

Some one stroked my face, but it wasn’t 
beautiful Mother up in heaven, but only 
Father, who picked me up in his arms just 
as if I was little Samuel, and carried me off 
to bed. He stayed long enough to hear me 


say the little prayer she taught me, and we 
both said the “Our Father” together. Then 
he blew out my candle and pushed the cur- 
tains aside so that the cool night air might 
come creeping in. But when he kissed me 
in the dark something wet dropped onto my 
cheek, and I knew that Father was lonely 
too for a glimpse of little Mother, who went 
away too soon. 

And then I cuddled down in bed and 
dreamed that I saw her surrounded by. a 
troop of beautiful little children. They were 
all crowding around her to look at a tiny 
little book, and she looked straight into my 
eyes and said, “This is Polly’s book.” Then 
I woke up and it was morning, and little 
Samuel was peeping in at the door. 

(Continued next week) 


Japan Under War Conditions 


Progress of the Christian Movement 


SEVENTH APPEAL TO ARMS 


The Missionary Association of Central 
Japan held its fortieth anniversary recently 
at Osaka. In a paper on A Review of Mis- 
sionary Work in Central Japan, “1874-1914, 
read on that occasion, the writer called at- 
tention to the fact that Japan had engaged 
in seven wars during the past forty years. 
Two of these—the Saga revolt in 1874 and 
the Saigo rebellion in 1877—concerned Japan 
alone, while the other five were foreign af- 
fairs—the Formosan invasion in 1874, the 
China war in 1894 and 1895, the Boxer trou- 
ble in 1900, the Russo-Japanese conflict in 
1904 and 1905 and the war with Germany, 
now raging. The writer added, “And yet we 
missionaries have always taken the position, 
and rightly so, that Japan was a_ peace- 
loving nation.” 

It certainly is one of the suggestive though 
strange paradoxes of history that her premier 
at the present moment is Count Okuma, the 
president of the Japan Peace Society, to 
which honorable position he was chosen when 
a private citizen because of his powerful ad- 
vacacy of peace principles. So far as known, 
he is.of the same mind still. 

In one of his most recent utterances, after 
condemning imperialism as baneful to the 
whole human family, occur these high-souled 
words: “So long as racial nations do not 
abstain from expansion, so long will it be 
difficult for the peace movement to make its 
effects felt. . . . I believe we have just ar- 
rived at the psychological moment for start- 
ing a peace movement on a large scale, now 
that we have realized the distress and horrors 
of war. . .. I can only hope that in concert 
with them (the American people) we may be 
able to rescue the whole world from this 
welter of war at the earliest possible op- 
portunity, and that the day will come soon 
when we shall be struggling in happy co-op- 
eration for the promotion of civilization, 
spiritual and material, in strict accordance 
with the code of humanity.” 


WHY SHE JOINED IN 


Much has been and might be written on 
this subject. I content myself with two 
observations : 

1. The Japanese are a people of senti- 
ment, and it is easy for them to feel that 
their nation is in honor bound to live up to 
treaty obligations, especially when’ such ob- 
servance settles old scores and promises to 
safeguard the future. 

2. And this also has to do with sentiment. 
The movement in the direction of interna- 
tionalism has acquired accelerated speed 
during recent years. Japan loves to tackle 
large problems, even inter-racial ones. She 
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works best under the pressure of heavy obli- 
gations. She believes she has won her right 
to sit in the councils of the nations and, if 
need be, enter the fighting ring. She is ready 
or thinks she is to contest with America on 
the baseball diamond, with England in the 
market place, and now, as the world has 
lost its senses and gone to war, even with 
Germany on the battlefield. But let me add 
here that her contest is not with individual 
Germans or the great Teutonic nation itself, 
but simply with its bureaucratic govern- 
ment and its ruthless militarism. Her ad- 
miration for German scholarship, industry 
and discipline is unbounded. She pays them 
the high compliment of close imitation. But 
with the marvelous growth in recent years 
of the democratic spirit, love of freedom and 
the desire to throw off the racial shackles 
imposed by the West, she fears the emperor 
who, more than any other living ruler, has 
held aloft the banner of Yellow Peril and 
the army that imposes its law of blood and 
iron on all people under its sway, and joins 
the side which she believes is fighting for in- 
ternational freedom and a world-wide unity. 


x 


CONDUCT IN WAR 


Partly because her samurai have been 
trained for centuries to be gentlemen first and 
soldiers second, and to pay strict regard to 
the rules of etiquette even in mortal com- 
bat; partly because she realizes she is 


closely watched by a hypercritical world, of . 


which her old-time friend and teacher, Amer- 
ica, is an important part, and partly because 
she has a genuine ambition to be in the front 
rank of civilized behavior in all that she 
undertakes, she is scrupulously careful in her 
treatment of Austrians, Germans, Chinese 
and all other nationals with whom she has 
to deal. Her emperor gave orders that great 
eare should be taken to inflict no injury on 
noncombatants; safe conduct was furnished 
to all sueh who desired to leave the doomed 
city of Tsingtau in company with American 
Consul Peck; the Japanese commander, 
having received a wireless message from the 
besieged city that one of the attacking army’s 
guns was playing on the hospital, instantly 
ordered firing to cease; German prisoners at 
Kurume in Kyushu are having the time of 
their life, everything possible being done for 
their comfort, with excellent food, plenty of 
beer, tobacco and books and opportunities 
to play lawn tennis and converse freely with 
visiting nationals; scores of German teach- 
ers, missionaries, merchants and artisans are 
living unmolested in Japan—not a single case 
of rough-house treatment being reported thus 
far—and Japanese preachers and teachers 
give frank acknowledgment of all authen- 


ticated cases of German skill, bravery or 
success as well, of course, as of trickery or 
defeat. In the instructions issued by the 
War Department concerning the care of 
prisoners are these sections: 

“3. Letters, cards, money orders and 
parcels addressed to the Information Bu- 
reau, to the prisoners’ quarters or to the 
prisoners themselves, may be sent postage 
free if marked ‘Captives’ Post.’ 

“4, Gifts for prisoners are exempt from 
import duties and freight charges on the Im- 
perial Government Railways and on the 
vessels of the Nippon Yusen, Toyo Kisen and 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha (the subsidized steam- 
ship companies) .” 

It seems to me fair to say that there is 
no intense war feeling among the people at 
large. The nation supports the government 
and will pay the bills without undue grum- 
bling, but it would welcome the day of peace 
and hopes it may dawn in the not distant 
future. 

INDIRECT RESULTS 


While prices still show a tendency to join 
the aeroplane rather than the submarine 
corps and business is more or less unsettled, 
there is an immense rice crop this fall and 
the nation’s reserves are by nO means ex- 
hausted. Buddhist priests are not slow to 
utilize the fine opportunity given them to 
descant on the frailties and cruelties of a 
“Christian civilization,’ but their jibes are 
little heeded, as they live in glass houses 
themselves, six former priests of the great 
Western Hongwan Temple in Kyoto, includ- 
ing the highly educated and refined Renjo 
Akamatsu, having received within the past 
week sentences of fines and imprisonment 
for the misappropriation of charity funds in- 
trusted to their care. Moreover, Japan’s 
mind is set on marching in step with the 
Western world for better or for worse. 

Christian orphanages and other charities 
naturally are temporarily embarrassed and 
may well be remembered by persons more 
fortunately placed. But the people really 
distressed in mind are public school teach- 
ers and intelligent officials. They are per- 
ceiving that one of the chief lessons of the 
war concerns a system of ethies based on 
selfish national policies. Christian. preach- 
ers are driving home two truths these days 
with telling effect: 

First. The Japanese have no monopoly of 
intense patriotism, as Japanese schoolteach- 
ers have been instructing their pupils was 
the case. i 

Second. A system of ethics based entirely 
on loyalty to one’s Own nation and e1 
for one’s own emperor is insufficient and 
doomed to meet with costly defeat. Ni 


“A 
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they will go under. 
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as well as individuals must be altruistic or 
Christian lecturers who 
can put this supreme ethical teaching in 
pleasing and convincing form are in demand. 
The nation is growing ethically, even if 
echureh rolls are not lengthening and church 
finances are straitened. Hence we take 
courage and work on. 


KUMIAI CHURCHES IN CONFERENCE 


Japan’s Congregational forces held their 
thirtieth annual meeting recently in the old 
mother church of the denomination at Kobe. 
The financial problem is such a severe one 
just at present and the attention of the pub- 
lie so diverted from spiritual matters, it was 
feared a despondent note might prevail, but 
the old leaders, catching something of the 
war spirit of the outside world, rang the 
changes on such stalwart cries as “Smash 


present conditions” 
formalism), ‘“Proclaim the true mission of 


(of indifference and 


DR. GULICK 


The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, on behaif of its 
thirty constituent denominations, has 
delegated two of our most honored and 
beloved representatives to convey to you 
the assurance of our love unfeigned and 
of our prayers in your behalf. 

Prof. Shailer Mathews, D.D., is the 
dean of the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, an author widely 
known among us and for this quadren- 
nium president of the Federal Council. 

Rey. Sidney L. Gulick, D. D., needs no 
introduction to you, for he has been a mis- 
sionary in Japan for many years. Since his 
return to America upon his furlough he 
has, been invited to our most prominent 
pulpits, has secured a hearing for the 
eause of Japan by the foremost men of 
our nation, and returns to you not only 
‘as your brother, but intrusted with the 
duty of representing with Dr. Mathews 
this Federal Council. Weare thus send- 
_ing to you those who are well qualified to 
speak for us. 

We beg to assure you, dear brethren, 
of the interest with which we have noted 
the recent history of Japan, that ancient 

and yenerable nation with its notable 
_ achievements in the arts and sciences. 


our churches,” ‘Push Sunday school work 
and every other agency that will help in 
character building,” “Hunt out promising 
young people and train them for future lead- 
ership,” “Crowd the work in Chosen 
(Korea) of closer fraternal relations be- 
tween Japanese and Chosenese,” “Increase 
the number of field secretaries,” and “Cap- 
turé the country districts for Christ.” 

Laymen also were much in evidence, and 
not only ate their annual dinner with cus- 
tomary relish, but delivered some ringing 
speeches and put their hands deep dowi into 
their pockets for the yen 2,000 subscribed 
during the meeting in behalf of aggressive 
work the coming year. The 150 delegates 
in attendance must have returned to their 
homes much inspirited. 


UNION MOVEMENTS 


Christian Endeavor, Y. M. and Y. W. 
C. A., temperance and social purity organ- 


Christian Hands Across the Pacific 
The Federal Council to the Churches of Christ in Japan 


With eager hand you have grasped what 
other peoples could offer for the enrich- 
ment of your life, and in turn you have 
contributed to the life of the world the 
inspiration of your fine enthusiasm. You 
have felt the stimulation of ethical ideals, 
the transcendant significance of moral 
values. In the industrial, intellectual and 
moral fields of your activity, America has 
noted your unwearied progress. 

But our deepest interest and sympathy 
have been evoked by the numbers of those 
who have been reaching out eager hands 
to God.’ Beyond all else the spectacle of 
so many in Japan seeking after.a deeper 
and stronger spiritual life has moved and 
still moves our hearts. It is with such 
sympathy toward you, beloved brethren, 
that we send our messengers to you. 

We believe that the religion of Jesus 
makes its largest possible contribution to 
the peace and uplift of the world, not 
when it undertakes by ecclesiastical utter- 
ances and activities to solve the complex 
intellectual and practical problems of 
civilization, but rather when it leads men 
to the inner life of spiritual self-mastery 
and self-devotion, helps them to learn the 
privilege and joy of absolute trust in 
Christ, our Lord, and enables them to 
appreciate the obligation of such loyal 
devotion to him as finds expression in 
holy and unselfish service of humanity. 

We are sending these, our brethren, 
to tell you as no written word of ours 
can tell, the sincerity of our affection, the 
eagerness of our desire and the steady 
persuasion of our hope that we all, of 
the East and of the West, shall be one in 
Jesus Christ. 

We pray that in your land and in ours 
faith shall have its satisfying vision of 
our Lord, that love shall be sanctified by 
his fellowship and that our common life 
shall be broadened in its sympathies and 
beautified with his likeness. 

May the God of love unite our hearts 
in the bonds of holy sympathy and bring 
us all into its joy of fellowship one with 
another through that diviner fellowship 
which is with the Father and with his 
Son, our Saviour. 
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izations and other interdenominational move- 
ments are fulfilling their mission with un- 
abated zeal. Youngest and in some respects 
most vigorous of all is the Three Years’ 
Hvangelistic Campaign, auspiciously opened 
in the middle spring. It holds during three 
or four days lecture and preaching meetings 
in the larger cities, with the ablest speakers 
that can be secured. Communities.are thus 
aroused and the local churches get hold of 
much new material upon which to work, 
singly or jointly, in the ensuing months. 

In short, there is every reason why the 
home churches should feel encouraged at the 
progress of the Christian movement in 
Japan, and should increase, not decrease, 
their forces and supplies on the firing line 
in the Far Hast. Stand by the American 
Board and all sister organizations as they 
must stand by their representatives here at 
the front. 


Okayama, Japan, Oct. 29, 1914. 


PROFESSOR MATHEWS 


May peace and prosperity abide in all 
the homes of Japan. May your schools 
be centers of intellectual light and your 
churches centers of moral life and spirit- 
ual power. May believers be multiplied 
and all your land be blessed by him who 
is the Light of the World, the Redeemer 
of men. 

Now unto him that is able to keep you 
from falling and to present you faultless 
before the presence of his glory with ex- 
ceeding joy, to the only wise God, our 
Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion 
and power, both now and ever. Amen. 

Your brethren in Christ, 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 

CHURCHES oF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 
Charles S. Macfarland, 

General Secretary. 


Notre.—The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America is com- 
posed of officially elected representatives 
of thirty Protestant denominations, which 
have a total of 138,155 local churches and 
16,936,233 communicants, representing 
thus, in their families, more than forty 
million of the population of the United 


States. The Council speaks for practi- 
eally all the Protestant evangelical 
churches. 
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Unemployment Relief in New York 
How the Churches are Meeting the Problem 


A number of individual churches and syna- 
gogues in New York City have already 
opened employment agencies, and are giving 
help in other ways to relieve the serious 
need that is pressing upon the city. Many 
men of the lower strata of unemployed are 
walking the streets and filling the long bread 
lines and the beds of the municipal lodging 
house and the mission dormitories. But 
even more trying is the situation of large 
numbers of men and women of the artisan 
class who are out of work. It is feared 
the condition of mechanics and high-grade 
women workers who have been accustomed 
to a higher standard of living will grow 
more serious as the winter advances. 

While the individual churches are not 
neglecting the opportunity put into their 
hands to express in a practical way the spirit 
of Christian love to those who need their 
ministry, it has seemed to the Federation of 
Churches highly desirable that there be unity 
of action among the churches and an inter- 
change of plans and experiences. A task of 
the present magnitude is not one to be 
worked out by a few churches acting inde- 
pendently, but, in the interest of efficiency 
and to prevent overlapping and overlooking, 
there should be united action. To this end 
the Federation has recently organized the 
New York Interchurch Unemployment Com- 
mittee, with Dr. Nehemiah Boynton as chair- 
man, Dr. Walter Laidlaw as recording sec- 
retary and Dr. Charles Stelzle as executive 
secretary. The committee includes in its 
administrative and advisory sections fifty-five 
of the best-known and most public-spirited 
ministers and laymen of New York. It aims 
to serve as a clearing house for the religious 
organizations of the city, to assist in the 
standardization of the work and to recom- 
mend practical measures for individual 
church action when desired, to outline meth- 
ods for community or neighborhood work, 
and gather systematically from all the 
churches exact information as to what is 
done, so that there may be worked out for 
the church in this and other cities a definite 
program in this field of social service. 

The committee also plans to co-operate 
with business, labor and charitable organiza- 
tions and with governmental authorities in 
the establishment and development of public 
employment agencies and other relief meas- 
ures. It intends to undertake a first-hand 
study of the unemployment condition in New 
York City, of bread lines, of lodging houses, 
of the use of saloons by the unemployed 
after the legal hour for closing, and similar 
social and economic conditions, in all of 
which the churches will be interested. The 
findings will be from time to time reported 
to the churches, with suggestions for the 
improvement of conditions discovered, and 
also possibly to stimulate future govern- 
mental action looking to the permanent solu- 
tion of the unemployment problem. ‘The 
committee wants to be able to say to the un- 
employed of the city that while there are 
certain limitations in this field for the activi- 
ties of the churches, nevertheless they are 
standing ready to do all they can. It intends 
to treat the unemployment problem as a 
problem of applied religion. The expenses 
of this committee have been provided for at 
least three months in advance, and Dr. 
Stelzle began his work on Dec. 8. 

At a conference recently held a proposal 
to open church doors in cold weather to the 
homeless did not meet the approval of Com- 
missioner of Charities Kingsbury, who be- 
lieves that it would invite hosts of homeless 
men to New York. He thinks that all re 
lief given by the churches outside that ren- 


dered to their own parishioners should 
be given in co-operation with the Charities 
Department of the city and through its 
agencies. But some of the ministers and 
social workers do not believe that blizzard 
weather is the time to withhold any kind of 
shelter which is needed until official red 
tape can be untangled. Emergency aid 
should be given at once, and then, as fast as 
jobs can be found, permanent relief can be 
given. BOs 


Peace with Great Britain 
By Grapho 
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an hour, out of the 10,080 men in the British 
army 38,000 had been killed or wounded; of 


the 5,400 Americans only eight were killed 
and thirteen wounded. It was simply bloody 
murder. 


EXPERTS AND RULES OF WAR 


But why do I mention these unpleasant 
facts? Only to remark, when there is so 
much said about preparation for war and 
the need of trained troops, that a squirrel 
hunter who shoots to kill is of more service 
in battle than a trained soldier who shoots 
to miss. There are military experts and 
rules of war, but war has one rule which 
swallows up all other rules—it is KILL. 
Jackson’s best cannon threw a ball only 
1,500 feet. Now a cannon hurls a missile 
fifteen miles. Jackson fought his battle in 
an hour; now it takes fifteen weeks, more 
or less, to fight a battle. The Battle of 
Waterloo began at one o’clock on a Sunday 
afternoon, and was over with in time for 
the people in the neighborhood to go to 
church in the evening. What a pity that 
military art has lost its terminal facilities in 
battle! 

A TIMELY TREATY 


Now let us return to the remark regarding 
Napoleon and providence. Napoleon reached 
Paris from Elba about the time the news 
of peace and of the Battle of New Orleans 
reached Washington. The Hundred Days 
Campaign followed, and at Waterloo the 
great conqueror was crushed forever. 
Napoleon was now entirely eliminated. But 
this was June 18, 1815, and peace was now 
established. Suppose that at that time we 
had still been at war with Great Britain, 
and that Wellington had come over the sea 
with an army running into scores of thou- 
sands; where would we have been? No 
Jackson with 5,000 men would have stopped 
the conqueror of Napoleon. The Treaty of 
Ghent was a most timely and providential 
event. 

And suppose again that the historical 
critics are right who hold. that the British 
delegates had so worded the treaty that its 
terms left the way open for Great Britain 
to claim the whole Louisiana Purchase on 
the ground that nothing which Napoleon had 
done was to stand. What then? Would the 
claim have been made and pressed if the 
dreadful and decisive defeat at New Orleans 
had not rendered it impossible? In this view 
of the matter, the battle which seemed use- 
less may also have been timely, if not 
providential. 


Moral energy grows with the obstacles 
against which it is measured, and the put- 
ting forth of moral energy as the purpose of 
our lives is the highest exemplification of 
humanity. When we put forth the highest 
moral energy, then we touch the stars of 
life—Felix Adler. 
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THE 
LEAGUE # INTERCESSION 


Continue steadfastly in prayer, watching 
therein with thanksgiving; withal praying 
for us also that God may iad unto us a 
door for the Word. 


The object for prayer in the week 
beginning Jan. 10 will be 


For THE FoREIGN MISSIONS OF GER- 
MANY, FRANCE AND OTHER NATIONS OF 
Wark wuHicH ARE LEFT wirHouT HomE 
SUPPORT. 

That the native spirit of courage may 
be nourished in the withdrawal of out- 
side aid, and the churches urged toward 
self-dependence in temporal things. 

That missionaries stranded on their 
fields and deprived of home assistance may 
find a way to continue their work and 
support their families. ; 

That the spirit of hate may be kept 
from the mission fields. 

That the work of the gospel may go on 
among the wnevangelized in spite of 
troubles. 

For the unity of spirit of all churches 
in all nations and in spite of war in the 
love and service of Christ, and in prayer 
for enemies, according to Christ's own 
command. 

What can we give in sympathy, at 
least, to these missionaries, left stranded 
on foreign fields? 

O God, who art our continual trust in 
all life’s experiences, we turn from our 
safe place to thee to ask aid and counsel 
for those who are in distress in mission 
fields because the world war has dried up 
their springs of aid and re-enforcement. 
Sustain and counsel them and make a 
way before them for thy name’s sake. 
As the work is thine, let it not be turned 
back or hindered, but bring strength out 
of weakness and power out of trials and 
perplewities. And this we ask of thee in 
the name of him who bore our troubles 
and was homeless amid the homes of men. 


Little has been said of the wide mission 
work supported by the Christians of Ger- 
many. In the loss of many of the German 
colonies and in the preoccupation of the 
Germans at home with their discipline and 
self-sacrifice for fighting, the German mis- 
sionaries must nearly everywhere be in 
deep trouble and perplexity. Many of them 
are working in countries like India, under 
the rule of those whom they must fear as 
enemies. Home support in money and re- 
enforcements is cut off. It has been pro- 
posed that Americans should take over the 
support of these crippled missions while the 
war lasts, but no definite steps have been 
taken toward that end. 

Of the French evangelical missions we 
hear more particularly, and the story is 
again one of distress and perplexity in the 
failure of home support. The French mis- 
sions among the Zulus and in Madagascar, 
for example, are in trouble, just as many 
of the German missions are, through the 
complete absorption of the home people in 
self-defense in war. Even the British 
missions, scattered all over the world, feel 
the strain and loss and difficulty of the times. 

We have our own problems of missionaries 
hidden behind the fighting lines—in Turkey, . 
in Austria, in the Pacific Islands which were 
under German control. We may well include 
them also in our prayers for these missions 
and missionaries seriously affected by the 
war. The problems are individual and group 
problems, but it is just with these 
that God is able to deal. 
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The East 


Maine 


Pastor to Leave Lewiston 


The annual meeting and election of officers 
was held at Lewiston, Dec. 21. At this time 
the resignation of the pastor, Rey. L. H. Hal- 
lock, was accepted to take effect March ‘1. 
Mr. Hallock will leave on that date for a few 
weeks in Florida, 


New Hampshire 


Boys’ Conference in Berlin 

Many a young man and older boy of New 
Hampshire counts blessed that Boys’ Confer- 
ence in which he was led into the larger life 
and service. One county secretary at least 
dates the beginning of his Christian life from 
the conference he attended. ‘One father and 
mother as memorial for their only son; who 
died as a high school boy, have given ‘the ath- 
letic field of the state summer camp in thought- 
ful remembrance of what the camp and confer- 
ence had been to their boy. A bank president 
places among the best experiences of his home 
the coming of four boys for entertainment at 
conference time, The fine hospitality—all too 
uncommon in these days—has been continued 
since those days of the open door by monthly 
letter-writing and otherwise. 

The mobilization this year for the eighth 
conference of older New Hampshire boys was 
in the “north country’ on the first week in 
December, when 337 boys gathered for the last 
two days in the week and Sunday. The gath- 
ering was under the immediate direction of 
H. B. Watson, state secretary for boys’ work, 
and F, B. Freeman, county work secretary. 
The local Y. M. C. A., with its splendid new 
equipment, co-operated with the churches, fur- 
nishing meeting places. 

The program of the conference included local 
speakers, addresses by R. A. Waite of New 
York City, secretary of the boys’ work reli- 
gious department of the International Commit- 
tee; G. W. Hinckley, supervisor of the Good 
Will Farm for Boys, Hinckley, Me. ; representa- 
tives of the faculty and Association of Dart- 
mouth College, as well as other Associations 
of the state; and our own Ashley D. Leavitt 
of Srare Srrppr, Portland. His addresses on 
Before the Battle and Chivalry lifted the boys 
into the higher planes of thought and life, They 
prepared the way for the 97 decisions for the 
Christian life or for forward steps of service 
as the fruits of the conference. A group of 
boys in attendance enters directly into the 
membership of Concorp, Sour. — Th other 
churches throughout the state similar results 
will be noted in the months to come. 

Tentatively it has been decided to hold the 
next annual conference at Dartmouth College. 
In the meantime for the first week in February 
arrangements are being made for a similar con- 
ference for the boys of Hillsborough and 
Cheshire counties in Keene. The state secre- 
taries, the Keene secretaries, Howard Ball, en- 
tering on his second year as Cheshire County 
secretary, the ministers and churches of Keene 
are co-operating in the arrangements and the 
invitations. They are hoping and expecting 
a generous response from the churches and the 
towns of these counties. In 13 towns of Chesh- 
ire County the way has already been well pre- 
pared by the enlarging acquaintance and or- 
ganizing gifts of Mr. Ball during the last year. 
He has the enthusiastic confidence of the boys 
and young men with whom he has done effective 
work since his graduation from Dartmouth. 
A similar conference was held in Keene five 
years ago. The results of that gathering give 
rich promise for the one soon to come. R. 
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Laconia Free from Debt 


The achievement of LACONIA par ezcellence 
during 1914 has been the clearing itself of 
debt, Since the dedication of its $70,000 stone 
structure in 1906 good interest money on 
$5,000 or more has been eaten up each year. 
Early in the year plans were perfected. A can- 
vassing committee was appointed to cover the 
parish after the committee had carefully deter- 

-mined about what each person could give. 
Rev, J. L. Shively preached sermons which 


kept the church prominently before the minds 
of the people. The canvass was nearly com- 
pleted by Easter. With a little extension of 
time from the date first set the entire debt was 
wiped out at the coming of the summer time. 
The method of raising the money worked so 
well that the church is just now in the process 
of completely revising its financial system and 
putting into practice a budget plan, together 
with the essential features of the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass. 

The work of Mr. Shively in Laconia has been 
a good illustration of Dr. Jefferson’s principle 
of “Building the Brotherhood.” Mr. Shively 
has been a thorough man of the study as evi- 
denced by his sermons and his carefully wrought 
out productions at ministers’ gatherings and 
church conferences. His careful nurture of 
the flock is evidenced by the allegiance of his 
people, especially those liable to neglect in a 
busy man’s life. The eighteen people received 
into church membership during the year tell 
the story of faithful shepherding and directness 
of religious appeal. The Christian Endeavor 
Society has just been: reorganized and so taken 
on fresh life.and power. In the celebration of 
the holiday season young people of the Dra- 
matic Club presented the comic opera, Pris- 
cilla. A boys’ club is in flourishing condition. 

R. 


Massachusetis 


Rededication Services in Fall River 


Services of rededication were held Dec. 20 
at FALL River, Fowur, on the completion of 
the repairs and alterations which have been 
going on there for two months under the joint 
supervision of a committee from FowLrer and 
First. The improvements have cost the 
church about $1,200 and are heartily approved 
by all. The service was held under the super- 
vision of the new pastor, Rev. C. H. Washburn. 
It ineluded the “setting apart’’ of the collection 
plates, the gift of Arthur P. Brayton, in the 
name of the late Albert Hanson. 


Christmas Services at Brockton, South 

Christmas services at Brocxron, SourH, Dr, 
J. S. Durkee, pastor, included a Christmas Eve 
entertainment for the Sunday school at which 
Santa Claus was present, and vegetables and 
fruit were brought to be given to the needy; 
and at 7 A.M. Christmas morning a ‘Merrie 
Christmas” sunrise meeting in the vestry, in 
charge of the Senior Christian Endeavor leader, 
Miss Cora Knowles, at which special music 
was rendered. ‘“‘Fashion Thursday at Venice” 
will be the next great féte for the church this 
winter, and it promises to be a great pageant. 
The church observes the Week of Prayer, Jan. 
5-7. 


Union Service in Lowell 

The down-town churches of Lowell united 
in a union evening service held at Hicn Srrurr, 
Dec, 20, at which Dr. W. A. Bartlett preached 
a sermon on Christ Enthroned. The audito- 
rium was filled and the singing was a feature. 
The sermon dealt with the subject of the pres- 
ent war and its bearing on religion, bringing 
out the fact. that religion must be practical 
and must be brought into the field of every-day 
life. 


Golden Wedding Observed in Somerville 


Members of BROADWAY, SOMERVILLE, led by 
the pastor, Rev. G. L. Parker, united in a sur- 
prise service of congratulation for Deacon and 
Mrs. C. J. Hooper on the occasion of the golden 
anniversary of their wedding, Dec. 18. The 
meeting was a complete surprise to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hooper who had thought to keep the 
event of the anniversary a secret. After the 
regular prayer service the other deacons rose 
in turn and paid glowing testimonials to the 
long service rendered by Mr, and Mrs. Hooper 
in behalf of the church. Later an informal 
reception was held and refreshments were 
served. A feature of the evening was the sing- 
ing of Mrs. W. H. Hooper, accompanied by her 
husband, who is Deacon Hooper’s son. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hooper received on the morning of their 
anniversary a large box of yellow roses, each 
bearing on a card the name of a friend, and 
a folder containing several gold coins to be 
spent for a Christmas gift. 
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Nrw SaLemM and Norra New SALeM, Rev. 
Haig Adadourian, pastor. “Municipal Christ- 
mas trees’ are a happy new addition to the 
Christmas festivities; and the towns and cities 
that have welcomed and adopted the innovation 
have discovered in them a new means of bring- 
ing a little closer together the various branches 
of the Church of Christ. The right and left 
wings of the Congregational church in New 
Salem have had a community Christmas tree 
for the last four years. Wach celebration has 
proved to be a stronger bond of Christian fel- 
lowship than its predecessor among the mem- 


bers of the two religious bodies in the town. 
This year the festivities were held in the 
Trinitarian Congregational church and _ the 


Grangers joined hands with the church forces. 
The celebration consisted of a choral cantata, 
Christmas exercises by the school children, gift- 
distribution and refreshments. 


Rey. Matthew Cantine Julien 


The recent death of Rev. Matthew Cantine 
Julien, for 42 years pastor of TRINITARIAN, New 
Bedford, has deprived the community as well 
as the church of one who occupied a unique 
position of affection and honor in the hearts 
of all who knew him. Mr. Julien passed away 
at his home on Dec. 19, after suffering from 
kidney trouble, aggravated by a severe cold, for 
only a few days. His death came as a great 
and unexpected blow to his parishioners, by 
whom he was deeply beloved. 

Mr. Julien was born in New York in 1849 
and was of French parentage, His father was 
Joseph Francois Baptistan Denis Julien, a.na- 
tive of Louvmarin, France; his mother was a 
Cantine, a native of New York state, the fifth 
in descent from Moses Cantine, a Huguenot ref- 
ugee who fled from France to America during 
the persecutions of the reign of Louis XIV. 
He graduated from the College of the City of 
New York in 1869 and from Union Theological 
Seminary in 1872. He did a good deal of mis- 
sionary work while a student. New Bedford 
was his first parish, and he had preached but 
thirteen times before going there in 1872 with 
his bride, Miss Lilly Allen, a great-grand- 
daughter of Ethan Allen. 

During his 42 years’ pastorate he received 
many calls to large churches, but declined all. 
Soon after his arrival in New Bedford the debt 
on the church was liquidated. When in 1890 
the old building was burned, his enthusiasm 
combined with that of the congregation to erect 
immediately the present handsome stone struc- 
ture. Under his leadership, too, the Church 
Home, one of the first separate parish houses 
of the vicinity, was built in 1883. At the time 
of his death he was a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Free Public Library ; president 
of the Religious Education Association of the 
city; a trustee of Tabor Academy from 1889 
until about four years ago; a member of the 
Huguenot Society of America and a Fellow of 
the Huguenot Society of London. His relations 
with his brethren in the ministry were close, 
and he was the leading figure in the local As- 
sociation. 4 

Mr. Julien’s wife died in 1900. He is sur- 
vived by two sisters and two brothers. The 
beautiful, simple funeral service, conducted by 
his lifelong friend, Rev. 8. C. Bushnell, in his 
honor was thronged by people of all dertour 
inations and degrees, including many prominent 
city officials. 

BerKuipy, Rev. Robert Humphrey, pastor, 
has just installed an acetylene gas plant 
to light the entire premises. A short time ago 
the chandelier in the chapel fell, breaking the 
chandelier and all the Jamps. - The spilled oil 
at once ignited and but for the prompt action of 
the brethren present, who smothered the flames 
with rugs, the buildings would have gone. The 
trustees were unwilling to buy another chan- 
delier, as this was their second experience with 
accidents with them, so they purchased an 
acetylene generator of sufficient capacity for the 
whole premises—church, chapel, dining-room, 
ete. The Society, the Ladies’ Aid and the 
young people made financial contributions, and 
the work of installation was dene by members 
and friends. The church now has for the first 
time an adequate light for all meetings and 
services. 
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SourH D5ERFIELD, Rey. L. B. Sears, pastor, 
has had an unusual year. Three bequests have 
been received amounting to $4,800. A beauti- 
ful village clock has been placed in the steeple 
and paid for by public subscription, The 
Ladies’ Aid Society, after generous disburse- 
ments, has placed a substantial sum in the 
bank. Seventeen members have been received 
and pastor and people have worked hand in 
hand. A Christmas Pageant, the last event of 
the year, produced a profound effect upon all 
who attended. 


DORCHESTER, PILGRIM, Dr. G. L. Cady, pas- 
tor, The Sunday school gave a Christmas con- 
eert, Dec. 20, and a Christmas entertainment, 
with a Red Cross tree, on Dec. 28. The church 
and Sunday school were beautifully decorated 
for the holiday season, the idea emanating from 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bissell. 


New York 


** The Master ’’ Exhibited in Syracuse 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Syracusn, of which Dr. 
®. A. Burnham is pastor, had a unique set of 
services in December centering about Darius 
Cobb’s portrait of “The Master.’’ The picture 
was displayed in the church during the services. 
It is difficult to say which touched the deepest 
chord, the picture itself or Mr. Cobb, the artist. 
He captivated the hearts and minds of all who 
beard him by the sincerity, deep consecration 
and constancy with which, through trial and 
success for more than forty years, he has held 
to his idea of fulfilling a mission in the world 
by giving to it the face of his Lord. Rey. 
c. F. Hill Crathern of Worcester came with 
him, and it. was due to his efforts, not a little, 
that the series of meetings were a great suc- 


eess. Large audiences came to the services on 
Sunday. ; 
Mr. Cobb’s masterpiece with the searching 


eyes was taken to Syracuse University on Mon- 
day morning, where the artist gave his message 
to a chapel crowded full of students, many of 
whom were standing. It was then brought back 
to PLYMOUTH, where, despite the two services 
of the day previous, a severe snowstorm and the 
lecture of a popular war correspondent—a 
native of Syracuse and just home from the 
BHuropean war—a good audience greeted the 
message of the man and the picture. The up- 
lift was a great deal more than had been an- 
ticipated. Because of the consecrated person- 
ality of the artist and his friend, the services 
produced a result not unlike that of a prolonged 
revival service, and yet devoid of anything ab- 
normal. Eyes were filled with tears; hearts 
were softened; delight was written on face 
after face; people could not be torn away from 
the picture after the services at the church, 
and the students at the University begged that 
the picture might remain where it was dis- 
played until the eleven o’clock class, which was 
large, should have the opportunity also of see- 
ing what their more fortunate fellows had seen 
and heard before. ; 

Mrs, Ruth Thayer Burnham performed a 
most effective part in the services with her beau- 
tiful, sympathetic voice. Mr. Cobb at the morn- 
{ng service paid a high tribute to her. 


New York, Hartem, Rev. W. S. Holder, 
pastor, celebrated its third anniversary, Dec. 
6-13. The annual sermon was preached by the 
minister. A congregational mass meeting was 
held at which addresses were delivered by: 
W. L. Van Rossum, Rev. J. C. Desverney of the 
United African Methodist Episcopal church 
and Rev. A. A. Crooke of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal church. A _ benefit entertain- 
ment was given at which the stars of the even- 
ing were Prof. Harvey Baker, Harlem's great- 
est lyric tenor, and Professor and Mrs, Ander- 
son of Broadway fame. Music was rendered 
by the New Amsterdam Orchestra. Dec. 11 the 
first reunion of the church was held. <A free 
collation was served to all. Dec. 13 the an- 
niversary ended with a sermon by Rev. H. G. 
Miller of the Presbyterian church. In the 
evening Deacon Olliver conducted the service. 
HARLeM enters upon her fourth year with hope 
and encouragement. 


LYSANDER, Rev. T. A. Stubbins, pastor. At 
the annual meeting, Dec, 12, 125 sat down to a 
dinner. Reports showed that about 35 have 
been added to the roll since the coming of the 
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present pastor, over 30 of these on confession, 
a gain of over 20 per cent. of the active work- 
ing force. The church has been cleared of 
debt, $1,000 have been expended for improve- 
ments, all bills have been met and the budget 
for the year 1915 is now being raised, which 
includes $100 increase in salary for the pas- 
tor. The pulpit work of the pastor shows that 
he has fulfilled the promise made when as a 
young man he won the first prize in oratory in 
the intercollegiate contest. 


ORIENT, established in 1735, has just closed 
another successful year, emphasizing it by pre- 
senting a well-filled purse to its energetic pas- 
tor, Rev. W. H. Longsworth. Under his direc- 
tion the church has made substantial improve- 
ments to its property and has raised more than 
its apportionment. 


District of Columbia 
Forefathers’ Day in Washington 


Forefathers’ Day was celebrated in Washing- 
ton, Dec. 18, at First and at PLyMoUTH, the 
speakers being Dr. Frank HW. Jenkins of Pied- 
mont College, Georgia, and Dr. W. H. Hopkins 
of Atlanta, home missionary superintendent for 
the South, Dr. Jenkins gave the keynote when 
he said that the early part of his life he had 
lived with the descendants of the forefathers, 
but for nearly thirty years with the forefathers 
themselves. Then many references to the 
achievements of the past, but always with ref- 
erence to the future and the colored churches 
as well as the white churches felt the inspira- 
tion of the appeal for a wider sympathy, a 
broader vision and still higher ideals for the 
Southland. 

Dr. Jenkins gave the story of the old Circu- 
lar Church at Charleston and the famous Mid- 


way Church of Georgia, which gave such a 


notable number of governors, senators, profes- 
sors, ministers, lawyers and preachers, not 
only to the South but to the North and West. 
Then he spoke of Atlanta Seminary which just 
grew, organized itself, to meet a pressing need ; 
and then of Piedmont College with its: students 
pouring in from the Blue Ridge and the cotton 
fields, many of them descendants of those 
Scotch Irish settlers who had been stranded 
and forgotten, as the tide swept by them to the 


West and are just now coming into their own. 


Superintendent Hopkins spuvke of present-day 
Congregationalism, the new Pilgrim Church at 
Chattanooga, the earnest of similar churches, 
soon to be found in every large city of the 
South, gathering men with high purpose to do 
for their day and generation what had been 
done -for the land by the pioneers of three cen- 
turies ago. He told of the patience, the en- 
durance of men and women through times when 
to be a Congregationalist was to suffer and the 
change at present when Congregationalism 
stands for the highest and best and is already 
playing its part in the new outlook and uplift. 
From West and North and East men and 
women are flocking to the South and everywhere 
they seek to give expression in their new 
homes to the greater liberty, the wider sym- 
pathy they have found in the Congregational 
churches. It was significant that both clubs 
heard the same appeal and responded with sim- 
ilar enthusiasm, and the speakers left with the 
assurance that the Washington churches, white 
and Negro, are with them loyally and cordially. 
At the close there came an element of sad- 
ness. For seven years Dr. J. W. Frizzell has 
borne the burden and heat of night as well as 
day on Capitol Hfll. As has been said, INGRAM 
MpmMorraL did not call Dr, Frizzell. He called 
the church. Now he lays down the burden to 
take up Lyceum and Chautauqua work. He 
has done yeoman service and as he transferred 
his duties as president of the club to Dr. Clar- 
ence A. Vincent its vice-president, fitting words, 
appreciative of that service both for the 
church and the city, were spoken. Washing- 
ton will miss him, but bids him God-speed. He 
has a stirring message and it will do good. 


B. M. B. 
Ohio 


ToLeDO, WASHINGTON StreeT CHURCH sur- 
prised Dr. BE. B. Allen, the pastor, by giving 
him a Christmas present of a vacation during 
January and also February if he so desires. A 
group of friends have arranged a trip to Ber- 
muda during this period. The work of the past 
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two years has been strenuous and it has not 
been possible to secure the assistant desired. 
During the pastor’s absence the pulpit will be 
supplied by Pres. Henry Churchill King, Prof. 
BE. W. Lyman, Dr. W. H. Spence of Oberlin and 
others. ’ 


The West 


Illinois 


. 


Dedication at Toulon 


The new building at Touton, Rey. C. A. 
Parmiter, pastor, was dedicated Oct. 15. 
The sermon was preached by Rey. H. P. Dewey 
of Minneapolis, a son of Toulon, who looks 
back to this church as the scene of his own 
spiritual, birth and the religious interests of 


his family. Other parts were taken by Rev. 
C. E. Stebbins of Dixon, a former pastor; Rev. 
William Moore of Wyoming; Rev. J. R. Stead 
of Galva; Rev. B. S, Carr of Chillicothe; Rev. 
€. C. Colby and Rey. R. T. Ballew, Baptist and 
Methodist pastors, respectively, of Toulon; 
Prof. W. F. Nicholson, Christian, of Toulon ; 
and Rey. Mary Page Wright of Iowa City, Io. 
The building is a modern structure of matt- 
faced brick and white stone trimmings, with 
tile roof. It is well adapted to departmental and 
graded work in the Sunday school and to the 
social life of the congregation. A fine Bennet 
pipe organ was installed at the cost of $3,000. 
The house was dedicated out of debt and with 
but a moderate obligation against the organ. 
The cost of the building is $25,000. c. A. P. 


Rededication at Wyoming 


WYOMING, Rey. William Moore, pastor, has 
been enlarged and renovated at a cost of $7,500 
and was reopened with beautiful services, Dec. 
20. The improvements include a chancel, 

_Steam heat, improved electric lighting, redec- 
orating, a complete reconstruction of the base- 
ment for social and other purposes and other 
important features. In addition to the im- 
provements the church also rejoices in a beau- 
tiful new pipe organ, the generous gift of two 
members as a memorial to deceased members 
of their families. 

At the services Dec. 20, the building was 
filled with an earnest congregation which ap- 
preciated the strong and timely sermons of 
Rey. F. J. Ward of Chicago. The evening sery- 
ice was of a Forefathers’ Day character. A 
chorus choir of 30 voices rendered inspiring 
music. <A _ beautiful feature of the morning 
service was the unveiling by the Sunday school 
of a memorial window to its first superintend- 
ent, At this service also two handsome silver 
offertory plates were presented by one of the 
church families. The pastor is just completing 
the tenth year of his service. 


GaLva, Rev. J. R. Stead, pastor. The an- 
nual meeting, Dec. 15, closed one of the best 
years of the present pastorate. Reports 
showed all bills paid and large sums given for 
benevolences. Forty new members were re- 
ceived, It was voted to again Increase the 
pastor’s salary. On Christmas Eve the con- 
gregation presented the pastor and his wife 
with a new five-passenger touring car. 


Michigan 
Mr. Stuart Resigns from Alpena 


The recent resignation of Rey. I. W. Stuart 
from ALpena to accept a call from the Detroit 
Congregational Union to begin a new work in 
Northwest Detroit in January is much 
gretted by the people of the city as well 
members of the church itself. Mr. Stuart 
identified himself during the seven years 
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his pastorate at ALPPNA with many movements 
for civic betterment and has proved of great 
Service to the church and to the community. 
He has made a special hobby of the training 
of boys and is a firm believer in gymnasiums, 
playgrounds and clubs as methods of interest- 
ing them in wholesome amusements and start- 
ing them in the right direction during their 
impressionable years. Mrs. Stuart has done ex- 
cellent work among the girls of the church, as 
her husband has done among the boys. 


Union Gospel Meetings at Mancelona 


Mancelona closed recently a series of union 
gospel meetings lasting three weeks and held in 
the Congregational church, of which Rev. J. H. 
Butier is pastor. The evangelist in charge 
was J. W. Erskine, assisted by his singer, John 
Imrie. There were 100 conversions, a third of 
whom will go to the Congregational church. 
Three churches engaged in the movement. 


Wisconsin 


Every Member Canvass in Wisconsin 


The Every Member Canvass for Benevolences 
and for Home Expenses is being generally car- 
ried out in a state-wide campaign and is meet- 
ing with marked success. 


Sparta’s Annual Meeting 


First, Sparta, Rey. H. R. Hogan, pastor, 
has just closed one of the best years in its 
history. Reports presented at the annual meet- 
ing, held Dec. 19, showed that the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary had expended $737 on church and 
manse and has $500 that is invested in a good 
mortgage as a nest egg for a parish house; the 
Woman’s Missionary Society has received $465 
for missions, the Sunday school, which is a 
going concern with more than 20 organized 
classes, has just given $25 to foreign missions 
and the same sum for home missions; the Mis- 
sion Band with 30 members has given $29 for 
missions; one of the organized classes in the 
Sunday school shared with the Sparta Band the 
_Tesponsibility for a Chautauqua last summer 
and now has $185 in its treasury, which it is 
hoped will be used for a parish house; and the 
men of the church have recently given a supper, 
the proceeds of which are to be invested in a 
stereopticon. The apportionment for beney- 
olences was exceeded and Mr. A. EH. Howard 
was elected treasurer of the church for the 
26th consecutive year. The minister reported 
having received 64 members into the church, 
20 by letter and 44 on confession of faith. 

The church has voted to include its appor- 
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tionment for benevolences in one budget with 
its home expenses, make quarterly remittances 
to each of the seven societies and raise the 
entire amount by an Every Member Canvass, 
Jan. 10. The Week of Prayer will be observed 
by asking different departments of the church 
to be responsible for the attendance on certain 
evenings and will close with a supper for ,the 
46 members—all men—of the committee for the 
eanvass, at which time the plan will be care- 
fully explained and discussed. 


Minnesota 


Plymouth, Minneapolis, Gives Generously , 


The closing of the year in PLYMOUTH 
CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS, Dr. H. P. Dewey, pas- 
tor, shows gratifying activity and progress. 
Highty-seven members were added during the 
year, 35 on confession of faith, and the total 
membership is now more than 1,200. The 
church is one of the originators of the plan of 
systematic giving, and it has worked the sys- 
tem with signal results, demonstrating its 
merits beyond question. In the past seven 
years the benevolent budget has steadily in- 
creased and at the last annual meeting, not- 
withstanding the stringency of the times, the 
standard was raised still higher. On Pledge 
Sunday, Dec. 13, in preparation for which a 
pastoral letter had been sent out to all mem- 
bers of the parish, the 1915 pledges made the 
largest total in the history of the church, show- 
ing also a considerable increase beyond any 
former mark in the number of givers. The ex- 
penses of the church are met by pew rentals, 
and in the current year these have well-nigh 
reached in the total amount their possible max- 
imum, a fact which has a natural relation to 
the increase in the benevolent budget. 

The benevolent offerings of 1914 have yielded 
more than $26,000, of which sum more than 
$5,000 have been appropriated to denomina- 
tional work in the home fields, and in excess of 
$6,000 to work in the foreign fields—either 
wholly or partially Congregational, while more 
than’ $14,000 have been applied to settlement 
work and Congregational church extension in 
the city of Minneapolis. 

For a number of years PLYMOUTH has main- 
tained a social settlement under the name of 
Pillsbury House, which has been a most effec- 
tive force in moral reform and in ministering 
to the general betterment of one of the more 
eongested wards of the city. The church has 
also had under its care a settlement mission 
known as Drummond Hall. A few months ago 
it became evident that the latter institution 
was called upon to do a much larger work than 
it had done hitherto, for a thorough survey had 
shown that it was situated in the neediest dis- 
trict of the city, the one most foreign in its 
population and most prolific in furnishing re- 
eruits for the criminal courts and the work- 
house, Re-enforced by the eloquent appeal of 
the facts, the minister of the church enlisted 
the sympathetic interest of a group of his peo- 
ple who enthusiastically created-a sizable fund ; 
and the result is that an old and inadequate 
building has been reconstructed and modernized, 
and under the superintendence of the recently 
called head worker, Mr. Robbins Gilman, who 


' for five years has been the efficient head resident 


of University Settlement in New York, a fully 
equipped social settlement will be in operation 
with the advent of the new year. While 
PLyMoutH CHourcH is responsible for the in- 
auguration of this enterprise, Northeast Neigh- 
borhood House, as the settlement is to be 
named, will be entirely detached from all 
church connections and will be conducted upon 
an undenominational and civic basis. 


Annual Meeting at Minneapolis Church 


MINNEAPOLIS, FIFTH AVENUD, reports the 
best year in its history. The present pastor, 
Rey. P. A. Sharpe, began his fifth year Jan. 1. 
Seventy-eight new members were received—a 
net gain for the year of 45—leaving the pres- 
ent membership at 471. The finances were re- 
ported in good condition at the annual meet- 
ing. The Men’s League is active with 100 
members, carrying on extensive athletic and 
other work among the boys and girls besides 
paying $600 on the interest-bearing debt of the 
ehurch. The Sunday school is graded and very 
much alive, with an actual membership of 469. 
The women’s organizations and the Christian 
Endeavor Society are all doing good work. A 
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Young Ladies’ Club, recently organized for all 


young ladies of the parish, is active in social 


and charity work. 


Iowa 


New Building at Red Oak 


At Rep Oak, Rev. R. J. Montgomery, pastor, 
ground has been broken for a new building to 
cost $25,000, exclusive of the organ, which is 
to be given as a memorial to Mrs. H. C. Hough- 
ton, for seventeen years president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. The plan calls 
for a modern Community House, which will be 
erected later. The annual meeting in early 
December was one of the most enthusiastic in 
the history of the church, good gains being 
reported from all departments, balances in all 
treasuries, benevolences all sent in and a sub 
stantial increase in membership. The minis- 
ter’s salary was increased $100 for 1914, and 
he was granted a special vacation for the 
month of January, which he will use in a trip 
to Honolulu. 


Missouri 


Notes from Kansas City 


Herbert Booth, youngest of the famous sons 
of the General, has just closed a two weeks’ 
“A quickened spirit 


campaign with First. 


Mone! Missions IEE 
For Ete On r FR 
Raised (Guaranteed on corel 
Sunday Easily and Plans ae Shur 
Schools Quickly Write - % 807 


Christian Finance.Association, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


HALLOWED tew avi oxo 


NEW and OLD 
$25 per 100, not prepaid. 


35-cents per copy by mail. 
Returnable samples mailed to prospective purchasers. 


IHEBIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 
For Sale by Cong. S.S, & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


PELOUBET’S 
SELECT NOTES 


The. World’s Greatest. Commentary on the 
International Sunday School Lessons for 1915 


By REV. F.. N.. PELOUBET, D,D., and 
PROF. AMOS R. WELLS, Lit.D., LL.D 


413% ANNUAL VOLUME 
Next to the Bible, the teacher’s best friend 


Cloth, price, $1.00. net; $1.15 postpaid 
W:. A: WILDE COMPANY 


Boston ard Chicago 


FOR SALE BY 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


throughout the whole church” is reported. The 


pastor, Dr. F. G. Smfth, is much in demand 
as an occasional speaker. Under his inspiring 
and wise leadership the church is prospering. 

“Billy” Sunday is expected in Greater Kan- 
sas City within a year. The liquor people and 
pothouse politicians are quietly pulling a few 
wires to keep him away. 

The ministers of the Churches of Christ in 
Greater Kansas City invited Dr, J. B. Silcox of 
WESTMINSTER to make a farewell address to 
them, Dec. 28. The other Congregational min- 
isters were invited to be present. 

The members of, Prosprcr AVENUE Sunday 
School took a _ secret ballot to determine 
whether to receive gifts at Christmas or give 
to the poor. Only four ballots were against a 
giving Christmas, and the youngest children 
seemed as much in earnest as their elders. 

Mr. Nat Spencer of WESTMINSTER and secre- 
tary of the Church Federation had such a ballot 
with all his relatives. It was unanimous for 
giving, and the checks, amounting to $100, 
were turned over to the Belgian Relief Fund. 


Kansas 


Plymouth Church, Lawrence, Has Primary 
Election 


The annual meeting of PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 
LAWRENCE, Rev. L. S. Elderkin, pastor, was 
held Dec. 2. For the first time the primary 
election system in the nomination of officers 
was tried, The Massachusetts ballot system 
was used in the election. All candidates were 
placed on the ballot by a petition of at least 
10 members. For the 22 candidates there were 
30 petitions. A printed ballot was sent to each 
member of the church. After the ballot was 
marked it was put into a blank envelope and 
sealed so as to secure secrecy. This was then 
inclosed in an outer envelope and sent to the 
elerk of the church, When the polls closed the 
yotes were counted by the clerk and two of the 
deacons. The action of the primary election 
was then ratified by the annual meeting. The 
primary election secured such a free and fair 
expression of the church membership and was 


STICK TO IT 


Until Coffee Hits You Hard 

It is about as well to advise people to 
stick to coffee until they get hit hard enough 
so that they will never forget their experi- 
ence, 

A woman writes and her letter is con- 
densed to give the facts in a short space: 

“T was a coffee slave and stuck to it like 
a toper to his ‘cups,’ notwithstanding I fre- 
quently had severe attacks of sick headache; 
then I used more coffee to relieve the head- 
ache, and this was well enough until the 
coffee effect wore off. 

“Finally attacks of rheumatism began to 
appear, and ultimately the whole nervous 
system began to break down and I was fast 
becoming a wreck. 

“After a time I was induced to quit coffee 
and take up Postum. This was half a year 
ago. ‘The result has been most satisfactory. 

“The rheumatism is gone entirely, nerves 
practically well and steady, digestion almost 
perfect, never have any more sick headaches 
and am gaining steadily in weight and 
strength.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
15e. and 25c. packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of 
hot water and, with cream and sugar, makes 
a delicious beverage instantly, 30c. and 50c. 
tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is about 
the same. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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considered so successful that no doubt it will 
be used for future elections. 

An appeal was made at a Sunday morning 
service for aid to the suffering Belgians. In 
a few moments several hundred dollars were 
raised for flour. This amount was added to 
until it totaled about $800. As a result the 
first carload of flour that was sent out of Law- 
rence and, in fact, the first carload of flour that 
went out from Kansas to the starving Belgians 
was given by Plymouth Church. The ladies of 
the church bought and collected clothing to the 
amount of $250 for the Belgians. 

On Nov. 30 the church lost a loyal member 
by the death of Mrs. Mary Minta Cordley, wife 
of Dr. Richard Cordley, who for 38 years was 
pastor of Plymouth. Coming to Kansas with 
her husband in pioneer days she figured largely 
with him in the early history of the state. It 
was on Wednesday, Dec. 2, 1857, that Dr. Cord- 
ley came for the first time into the life of 
Plymouth; 57 years afterward to a day, 
Wednesday, Dee, 2, 1914, his companion of the 
years went out from Plymouth for the last 
time. U. G M. 


Washington 


SPOKANE, WESTMINSTER, Rev. T. OH, Har- 
per, pastor. At the annual meeting, held Dec. 
15, a large number were present at the din- 
ner served by the young ladies. The reports 
showed an increase in every way; the finances 
were found to be in good condition and the 
church will close the year splendidly. The Sun- 
day school made a marked growth, for the first 
nine months making an increase of 24 per cent. 
and the last two months an increase of 40 per 
cent. compared with the same time last year. 
The adult department has been made much 
stronger. The enrollment now is 416. The 
pastor reported that he had received 70 into 
the church, with more yet to come this year. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


ANDERSON, ASHER, of Hyde Park, Mass., to Cal- 
vinistic, Fitchburg. 

BLANCHARD, F, Q., First, Bast Orange, N. J., 
to Buclid Ave., Cleveland O. Accepts. 

Davis, T. D., to Milford, Neb. Accepts and is 
at work. 

Fooks, SrepHen, of Rutland, Vt., 
Accepts. 

Harpy, O. B., North Hadley, Mass., to Shel- 
burne. Accepts to begin Feb. 1. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, J. K., Hamilton, O., to Alber- 
marle, N. C. Accepts and is at work. 

Hinps, J. M., Newcastle, Neb., to Omaha Ave., 
Norfolk. Declines. 

Rosen, H. S., Decatur, IIL, 
Accepts and is at work. 
Wairr, R. A., of Syracuse, N. Y., to First, Lin- 

ecoln, Neb, Accepts and is at work. 
WILLIAMS, C, H., Trinity, Gloucester, Mass., to 
Second, Oberlin, O. Accepts. 


to Pawlet. 


to Glen Bllyn. 


Resignations 


BLANCHARD, F. Q., First, Bast Orange, N. J., 
to accept call to Huclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
To take effect Jan. 31. 

CUNNINGHAM, R. A., Lowell, 
resignation. 

GuPTILL, O. J., Ellsworth Falls, Me. 

Harpy, O. B., North Hadley, Mass., to accept 
call to Shelburne. To take effect Jan. 31. 
Harper, J. P., Wilton, N. H., to accept call to 

Franklin. To take effect Feb. 1. 

Rosiexz, H. S., Decatur, Ill., to accept call to 

Glen Bllyn. 


Wn., withdraws 


Installation 


ALvorp, J, C., Littleton, Mass., Dec. 31. Ser- 
mon by Rey. A. Z, Conrad, D. D.; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. 0. J. Fairfield, G. A. Tewks- 
bury, A. E. Dunning, D.D.; H. L, Packard, 
J. L, Cross, H. L. Caulkins. G. M. Howe. 


Ordination and Recognition 


Cookg, V. W., Second, Derby, Ct., Dec. 18. Ser- 
mon by Rev. C. R. Brown, D. D.; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. Robert Fletcher, M. R. 
Brandt, O, R. Maurer, H. H. Tweedy, W. G. 
Lathrop, B. W. Bacon, 


Personals 


Hurwsvrert, H. W., Groton, Ct., and Mrs. Hurt- 
BURT were entertained with a reception given 
in the church on New Year's Eve. The 
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Ladies’ Aid and the Young Women’s Sewing 
Society were in charge of the arrangements. 

JOHNSON, A. E., First, Everett, Mass., who 
underwent an operation for appendicitis, Dec. 
9, is rapidly regaining his usual rugged 
health and expects to resume work Jan. 10. 
The church members gave him a purse of 
money for Christmas. The thorough organ- 
ization of the church has made it easy to 
maintain its activities during his absence 
with efficiency. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Chester, Second 11 il 
New HAMPSHIRE 

Atkinson 6 17 
OHIO 

Toledo, Second il 11 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths 1s twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


HOLBROOK—In this city, Dec. 30, Augusta F. 
Holbrook, aged 65 yrs. Funeral services at 
the Chapel, Mt. Auburn Cemetery, on Friday, 
Jan. 1, at 3 P. Ms 


BUCK—At her residence, 2443 West Argyle 
Place, Denver, Col., Dec. 17, Mrs. Thankful P. 
Buck, widow of Royal Buck, late of Wash- 
ington, D. C., formerly of Red Willow and 


SUCH A FRESH 
CLEAN SENSATION 


In the mouth after you take a Dys-pep-let. 
Just try one. Crush it between your teeth 
and swallow it slowly. You can almost im- 
mediately feel its beneficial effect. Your 
stomach seems to say, ““That’s just the help 
I needed for my big task of digestion.” Dys- 
pep-lets sweeten and strengthen the stomach, 
prevent sourness and gas inflation and pro- 
mote the natural functions. In no other way 
can you insure so much stomach comfort as 
by buying and using a box of Dys-pep-lets. 
—[Adv. 


OCHE' 


on a cough easy by 
preventing the irrita- 
tion that induces 
coughing. 
Free from opiates. 25c, 50e 
and $1,00. Sample Free, 
Brown & Son, Boston, Mass, 


TEMPLELGehI TOURS 


To the Panama Canal, California, The Expositio 
Alaska, the Rockies, Grand Canyon, our avour great Natioual 
Parks, Yellowstone, etc. Send for boo! 


TEMPLE TOURS, 149 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Claremont Inn 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


Of moderate size, perfect appointments, home-like 
atmosphere, At the foot of snow-clad mountains, in 
the midst of orange groves. On the campus of 
POMONA COLLEGE, a literary institution of wide 
and growing fame, thus enjoying the many fiterary, 
musical, dramatic and social events of the best type 
of college life. Rates reasonable. Apply for literature. 


You Can Do Morp Work of any kind, men- 
tal or physical, with a sweet stomach than a 
sour one. Of course you can; for a sweet 
stomach means good digestion and a sour one 
means bad digestion—fermentation, acidity and 
more or less heartburn and nausea, 

The best stomach-sweeteners are Dyspeplets. 
Many people have learned this by experience. 

Dyspeplets' are sugar-coated tablets. They 
act quickly and are economical. | 

Try them.—[Adbv, 
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Nebraska City, Neb., aged 84 yrs. She is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Mrs. Ada Buck Martin 
of Denver, and a son, Amos Reed Buck of 
Portland, Ore. 


MRS. JAMES R. BOURNE 


Isabella Graham Bourne, wife of the late 
Rey. James R. Bourne, died suddenly, Dec. 27, 
in Cleveland, O., at the residence of her son, 
Prof. Henry B. Bourne. She was born in New 
Bedford, Mass., Dec. 12, 1837. Immediately 
after her marriage in 1858 she and her husband 
began their career in Western New York. After 
brief seryice there and in Scarborough, Me., 
Lunenburg and West Rutland, Vt., the larger 
part of their work was done in two Connecticut 
parishes, North Stonington and Sharon. Mrs. 
Bourne was a person of energy of character and 
buoyancy of spirit, She was always ready to 
sacrifice herself for others, but never assumed 
the airs of self-denial. For several years prior 
to her death she seemed crushed by the burdens 
of sorrow, the deaths of her husband in 1906 
and of her eldest son, Prof. Edward G, Bourne 
of Yale, in 1908 but in the months prior to her 
death her old buoyancy of spirit returned and 
her remaining energies were expended in doing 
for others. ‘ H. B. B. 


MRS. EDWARD S. FRISBEB 


Eliza C. Haskell, wife of Edward S. Frisbee 
of Albany, N. Y., died at her residence on Sat- 
urday morning, Dec. 12, 1914, after an illness 
of three weeks. Funeral services were held at 
ber home on Monday, the fourteenth, and the 
interment took place in Amherst, Mass. 

Mrs. Frisbee was born in Hardwick, Mass., 
March 11, 1886, the daughter of Mark and 
Charlotte Wood Haskell, The family moved to 
Amherst in her childhood, where she resided 
till 1868. In 1864 she married Edward S. 
Frisbee, then principal of the Amherst High 
School and later for nineteen years president 
of Wells College. She was graduated from Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary in 1856 and taught in the 
Seminary for several years till her marriage. 

She was descended from a sterling New Eng- 
land ancestry, and during her long life she was 
active in church and benevolent work. She re- 
tained to the last her interest in her alma mater, 
and in the Mt. Holyoke Alumni Association of 
Albany none was more enthusiastic or a more 
efficient worker than she. On the eleventh of 
August last she and her husband celebrated the 
golden anniversary of their marriage. 

Her pastor, Rev. William Herman Hopkins 
of First Presbyterian Church of Albany, says 
of her: : 

“It was not that Mrs. Frisbee, elect lady 
though she was, excelled other women in one 
quality or another. But in a very rare com- 
bination of excellent qualities hers was an un- 
doubted leadership. Others -have been as faith- 
ful as she in Christian service, others as gen- 
erous in charities, others as wise in judgments, 
others as refined in taste, others as devout in 
Meditation, others as secure in faith, as pa- 
tient in tribulation, as sunny in outlook, But 
where shall we find one who, having traveled 
past the milestone of threescore and ten, lost 
by the way so little of earlier treasure and 
added so much as the journey lengthened? How 
finely blended were grace and truth, knowledge 
and trust, the serenity of age and the warmth 
of youth in her! She was a living epistle 
good to read. In the pages of her story are 
the lineaments of her Lord. Any one would 
grow old along with her; she left no doubt that 

_ the best is yet to be.” F. 


fle oe 


MISS ‘HARRIET E. DOUGLASS 


Union sociation of Congregational 
Churches Ministers at its eightieth semi- 
annual session, held Oct. 28, 29, 1914, in Hast 
Stoneham, Me., passed: the following memorial : 

Resolved, That Union Association, by a stand- 
ing vote, pay tribute to the character and serv- 
ice of Miss Harriet E. Douglass of Waterford. 
Her personal devotion to the cause of Christ, 
unifermly true and unfailing throughout her 
long life, is a sacred legacy to the churches of 
this locality ; and the interest she aroused, espe- 
cially in the spread of the gospel in foreign 


THE INWARD Errects of humors are worse than 
the outward. They endanger the whole system. Hood’s 
eradicates all humors, cures all their inward 

_and outward effects. Itis the greata]terative and tonic, 
whose merit has been everywhere established.—[(Adv. 


lands, has produced results which cannot be 
expressed in ordinary terms of measurement. 
The Association will greatly miss her familiar 
presence at its meetings, and the scribe is 
hereby instructed to send ¢ pies of this Reso- 
lution to the sister and brotuers of Miss Doug- 
lass, in token of the high honor in which her 
memory is held. JOHN B. CARRUTHERS, 
Chairman Committee on Resolutions. 

G. W. Sras, Scribe. 

In the midsummer month of the year that 
is just closing, a valiant soul slipped away from 
a worn and overweary habitation and sought 
the land of heavenly rest. Within sound of 
the sea she loved, among tender friends and 
with her own beside her, she laid down the 
burden of the body, borne long and cour- 
ageously and went away to find some more re- 
warding occupation than this world offered. 
The Resolution given above needs no addition 
to prove the warm attachment and apprecia- 
tion of her friends in the Association, but a 
few words more of record may not be super- 
fluous. 

Hers had been a life of effort in which, of 
many talents, the ability to teach had been 
most pronounced. Always anything learned 
was that much more to be given to others as 
soon as opportunity could be made. After 
some other schools she opened one in Bol- 
ster’s Mills—a typical New England village 
where knowledge was sought with a fever of 
earnestness which insured success and made 
teaching a delight. There she made friends 
who never failed her, remembering, visiting and 
loving her all her life. After three years she 
went to the Academy in Hebron and soon 
after to Gorham Seminary, where, for a while, 
she was. substitute principal. Later she 
opened a school in her own old home, naming 
it Douglass Seminary, in memory of her father 
and mother, and for eighteen or twenty years 
devoted her utmost endeavors to bringing the 
higher education within the reach of those who 
appreciated and toiled for it. 

Through all these occupations her strongest 
interest was ever in missionary work, When 
a little past thirty, she applied for a commis- 
sion as a foreign missionary, but it appeared 
that she was beyond the age limit, which at 
that time was set at thirty years, a rule which 
was afterwards abolished, but not until too late 
for her. There was, however, work to be done 
at home; and after the close of the Seminary 
she turned with her whole heart to that work. 
In the Association to which her home church 
belonged, she became an officer of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions and toiled incessantly in its 
service as long as any strength remained to be 
given. She wrote literally thousands of let- 
ters, seeking out and fostering the interest that 
‘was there, though in many cases dormant, and 
traveled to its meetings when so frail it seemed 
absolutely dangerous. In all the churches she 
made friends, often among the children and 
always was sowing seed which cannot die, but 
shall bear fruit when her bones are dust and 
her memory has grown dim. On the bookcase 
by which she sat to write hung a selection 
which is a worthy close to this most unworthy 
memorial of an earnest, useful and pathetic life: 

“Lord, support me all day long of this trou- 
blous life, until the shadows lengthen and the 
evening comes, and the busy world is hushed, 
and the fever of life over, and my work is done. 
Then in thy mercy grant me a safe lodging and 
a holy rest and peace at the last. 

“Amen, Lord Jesus, amen.” 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston CONGREGATIONAL CLUB, Denominational 
night, Jan. 25. Addresses by Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, D.D., and Rev. H. C. Herring, 
D.D., on Congregational Leadership in the 
Larger Concerns of the Kingdom. 

WomMaAn’s BoarpD OF MISSIONS, Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 5, 10.30 a. M. 

EDUCATIONAL ConGrEss, Council of Church 
Boards of Education, Jan. 13, 14; Confer- 
ence of Church Workers in State Universi- 
ties, Jan. 14, 15; Association of American 
College Presidents, Jan. 15, 16, Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

CuHILp Lasor Sunpay, Jan. 24, 

Natrona, Boarp, Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations of the United States of America, 
5th Biennial Convention, Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 5-11, 1915. 
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From the Secretary’s 
Note-Book 


There is always the movement of life in 
our splendid Seattle group of churches. 
When the Secretary was there a few weeks 
ago, in addition to the ordination of a Japa- 
nese local pastor, two churches were say- 
ing good-by to the missionaries who are to 
represent them in China. Pilgrim Church, 
where Dr. EH. L. Smith was so long pastor 
and where Rev. H. HE. Brown now serves in 
like spirit, is sending Mr. and Mrs. Hummel 
for the new educational work in Shansi. 
This church, by the way, has in the fifteen 
years of its history spent almost as much for 
missions as for its entire running expenses 
and $50,000 plant. University Church, 
even younger in years but of like spirit, 
sends Mr. Warner as its foreign minister in 
the same province. 

* x 

We Congregationalists are fairly conscious 
of our own weaknesses as well as those of 
our brethren in other communions. But we 
are obliged to admit that Congregationalism 
does know how to produce leaders in the 
great concerns of the Kingdom and to give 
them a wide place of liberty in which to 
serve. For example, ask any thoughtful citi- 
zen of Seattle for the name of a man who 
conspicuously exemplifies a broad-visioned, 
self-forgetful, warm-hearted, outreaching type 
of Christianity, and he will be very apt to 
respond, “Sydney Strong.” Dr. Strong has 
grown into the life of the city until all who 
believe in the highest things lean upon him. 
Just now, in his quiet and effective fashion, 
he is using the campaign of organized mur- 
der across the Atlantic as a text from which 
to preach the potency of love with applica- 
tions to the problems we have in hand, e.9., 
our treatment of Orientals in the United 
States. 

* * 

Many among us are thinking these days 
on the promotion of closer fellowship, not 
only interdenominationally, but intradenom- 
inationally. At the Oregon State Confer- 
ence the paper which perhaps created most 
interest was one by Mr. Edwards of Oregon 
City .on Neighborhood Federation. The 
paper was a plea for the adoption of some 
plan by which a strong church and several 
weaker ones in its vicinity can enter into an 
arrangement by which to all intents their in- 
terests can be promoted as a unit. Mr. Ed- 
wards feels that a staff of pastors in charge 
of a group of churches and missions can use 
their strength more effectively than under 
the plan ordinarily pursued. Wach church 
enjoys in some measure the benefits of spe- 
cial gifts possessed by each pastor. The 
churches served are necessarily drawn into 
closer relations. The perils of mistaken de- 
cisions and factional strife are lessened. The 
idea is abundantly worthy of study. JHx- 
periments such as those of Benzonia, Mich., 
and Westchester County, New York, throw 
valuable light on the problem. 

* * 

Seattle and Los Angeles are both on “the 
Coast,” but one puts in two full days and 
nights between them. It was worth the 
journey to feel the tonic air of courage 
which marks our Southern California fellow- 
ship. Superintendent Larkin was busy push- 
ing for the balance of home mission funds 
needed to complete the year’s budget. City 
Superintendent. Kenngott, who in two years 
has led in the organizing of eight Los Angeles 
churches, was occupied with questions of 
sites, buildings, etc., for three or four of 
them. Dr. Day was just taking up his work 
with strong grip after a year’s absence. And 
our twenty odd churches in Los Angeles, 
with twenty more inside a short radius, were 


Continued on page 31 
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SEVERE RHEUMATIC 
PAINS DISAPPEAR 


Rheumatism depends on an acid in the 
blood, which affects the muscles and joints, 
producing inflammation, stiffness and pain. 
This acid gets into the blood through some 
defect in the digestive process. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla, the old-time blood 
tonic, is very successful in the treatment of 
rheumatism. It acts directly, with purify- 
ing effect, on the blood, and improves the di- 


gestion. Don’t suffer. Get Hood’s today. 
—[Adv. 
Wants 
Wanted. A young lady desires a position as pastor’s 
assistant. References given for the asking. Address 


Annie Malcolm, Almena, Kan. 


Boarder Wanted in pleasant country home. Fur- 
nace heat. Elderly person or one doing light work for 
part payment. Box 45, Marion, Mass., R. F. D. No. 1. 


Fur coat for sale. A nice fur-lined coat, used but 
@ part of one season, forsale. Just the coat fora country 
minister and at his pee Address G. E. L., care The 
Oongregationalist, 1, Boston, Mass. 


Hooms and Board for the Winter. Transients 
accommodated. Specia] care given to young girl stu- 
dents and to ladies traveling alone. Address Mrs. 
Jones, 50 and 52 Rutland Square. Boston, Mass. 

Highland Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
indorsed by a high-class patronage. Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best location near Boston. 
Address 8. L. Eaton, M D.. Newton Highlands, Mass. 


A Minister, a native of New England, wishing to 
educate his children in New England, would like to 
eorrespond with vacant churches paying around $1,000. 
Address ** New Englander,” care The Congregationalist, 
63, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, housekeeper of retinement and experience, 
uy. a widower with two children, boy 12, girl 14, to take 
charge of a well-equipped home in an inland town 400 
miles from Boston. Address D.S.T., care The Congrega- 
tionalist, 1, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a position of trust by a young woman of 
refinement and experience, as companion for a lady or 
child. Or in a family as assistant in home where help 
is gn References exchanged Address W.A. M., care 
The gregationalist,53, Boston, Mass. 


The whole Bible 31 volumes, vest pocket size, 
eloth bound, good print, 18 maps, packed in neat case, 
with one adjustabie leather cover, price postpaid, 81.20. 
Send three cents for sample and circular. Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


A Teacher’s Family of four, two adults and two 
girls of three and eight years, wants a bright, willing 
capable young girl as mother’s helper. School girl 
would be considered and a country girl preferred. 
Address G. L. R., care Tne Congreqationalist, 58, Boston. 


Working housekeeper, cultivated, experienced, 


accustomed to children, in good health: minister's fam- 
ily of seven, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Permanency desired. 
References. Will be made one of the family. Address 


Mt. Vernon, care The ‘onaregationalist, 1, Boston, Mass. 


Photographs. 2; Good Photographs for $1.00. Send 
usa cabinet photo, or any other good picture of yourself 
and $1.00, and we will make 24 copies, 2} in. by 3} in., and 
mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 


Two-manual reed organ for sale. Now being used 
in Riverside Congregational Church, Riverside, R.I., to 
be sold to make room for new Estey Pipe Organ to be 
installed in -lanuary 1915. For further information ad- 
Fae Ne es A. Butler, 114 Westminster Street, Prov- 

ence, R. I. 


Gentlewoman, well educated, practical, having 
small private income but no home, wishes position, 
companion-housekeeper, in refined family where ser- 
vant is kept. Moderate compensation. Congenial home 
much desired. Address M., care Tne Congregationalist, 
1, Boston, Mass. 


Furnished J-room apartment for rent, family leay- 
ing the country fortwo years. Old furniture, 15 minutes 
from center of rf one minute to electric cars, orpoa 
beautiful park. ent reasonable to right teat efer-. 
ences reqnired. Possession about Dec. 1. orcester, 
Mass. Address M.M. 8., care The Congregationalist, 
46, Boston, Mass. 

Pastor Wanted. Harvard Congregational Church, 
Oak Park, Ill. Membership 200, growing community, 
splendid field. Desire aggressive minister having ex- 
perience and strong pulpit ability. Prefer one now in 
active service in Chicago or within a radius of 25 miles 
from Chicago, enabling committee to conveniently visit 
and hear him in hisown church. Applications held con- 
fidential. Address George Krieg, 1125 Wenonah Ave., 
Oak Park, Il. 


Religious Notices 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL NEW West EDUCATION SOCIETY will be 
held in the Rooms of the Society, 19 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill., Tuesday, Jan. 19, at 2 P.M., 
to elect officers and transact such business as may 
legally come before the meeting. 

(Signed) Epwarp 8. TEAD, Secretary. 


Central Turkey College 
At Aintab, Turkey-in-Asia 


Friends can render important, permanent 
service by subscriptions to New Endow- 
ment. 5, shares. $100 each. Cash, 
tmstalment and 5 per cent. interest plans. 


Regarding gifts, etc..address Pres. JOHN E, MERRILL, 
Aintab, or 708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


and gave it to him. 


New Chef.— ‘No, sare! 
you eat zis effort ven you are so hongree. 
You must vait till zat I prepare somezing 
to take ze rough edge, ze indiscriminating 
férocité, from your appetite; ven you have 


eaten zat—zen you can eat—and appreciate.” 
—Life. 


evening. 


RISIBLES 


Jimmy wanted his tooth after it had been 
drawn,-so the dentist wrapped it up in paper 
“But what are you 
going to do with it, Jimmy?” he asked. “I 
am going to take it home, cram it full of 


sugar and watch it ache.” 


As an architect met a lady of his acquaint- 


ance on the street he remarked that he had 
just been to see the nave of the new church 
of which they were both members. 
needn’t mention names,” said the lady, with 


“You 


an apprehensive glance; “I know the man to 
whom you refer.”—Selected. 


An Irishman made certain statements in 
the House of Commons which brought from 
his English opponent the cry of treason. 
The Irishman responded, “I would have the 
honorable gentleman know that what is 


treason in England is reason in Ireland be- 


cause of the absentee.”—Boston Herald. 


Eetraordinary Conduct of Mr. Guzzleton’s 
I cannot permit zat 


In an issue of the small weekly sheet of 
the Congregational church in a rural com- 


munity the word opportunity was spelled 


“oppertunity.” The “little’ minister, from 
the pulpit calling attention to the word, said 
that he had tried to have the paper free 


from errors this week, but discovered that 


“opportunity” had been spelled with two p's. 


“Wasn’t King John a wicked man?” said 
the professor’s little daughter the other 
“He used to run over people with 
his motor cars.” The professor was puzzled. 
“Haven’t you made a mistake?” he inquired, 
doubtfully. “Surely your teacher didn’t tell 
you that?” “Oh, yes, she did. She told us 
that King John ground down the people with 
his taxis.’—Town and Country. 


During one of his early campaigns for 
the House of Representatives, Hon. Champ 
Clark met a working man who confided to 
him: “At first, Mr. Clark, I didn’t intend to 
vote for you; but one afternoon you were 
going by my house and stopped to pat my 
goat, Henry, and give him an apple. I 
says to myself, I says, ‘If Mr. Clark’s so 
sociable as all that, he must have my vote.’ ” 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


A lady in San Francisco engaged a Chinese 
cook. When the Celestial came, among 
other things she asked him his name. 
“My name,” said the Chinaman, smiling, 
“is Wang Hang Ho.” “Oh, I can’t re- 
member all that,” said the lady. “I will 
eall you John.” John smiled all over, and 
asked, “What your namee?”’ “My name is 
Mrs. Melville Landon.” “Me no memble all 
that,” said John. “Chinaman he no savey 
Mrs. Membul London. I call you Tommy.” 
— Watchman. 


Pat came to the dentist’s, but when he saw 
the gleaming pair of forceps approaching his 
face he positively refused to open his mouth. 
The dentist quietly told his page boy to prick 
his patient with a pin, and when Pat opened 
his mouth to yell the dentist seized the tooth, 
and out it came. “It didn’t hurt as much as 
you expected, did it?’ the dentist asked, 
smiling. “Well, no,” replied Pat, hesitat- 
ingly. “But,” he added, placing his hand 
on the spot where the boy pricked him with 
the pin, “begorra, little did I think the roots 
would reach down like that.”—Northwestern 
Advocate. 


AID Die@RsTION by taking i Hs a They act 
quickly, oper conten tablets. 10c., 50c., 81. 
Made only by C. I, Hood Co., Lowell, Mass.—[{ Ade. 
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-_part of the country may be sent to the New 


Benevolent Societies: 


Tur MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socrpry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. FF. BH. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609, Congregational House, 
Boston, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
SuppPLy established by Mass. Cong’l Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other i 
Congregational House. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Secretary. Rev. C. H. Williams, Ph. D., Chairman, 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, - 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F, E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tap CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Eyan- 


gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs, Samuel 
Usher, Pres.; C. B. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred -L. 


Norton Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Boston SBAMAN’S FRIpND SOCIETY, 
porated 1828, Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding Sec., Rev, Merritt A, Farren ; Treas., 
Cc. F. Stratton. Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. A Congregational Society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and supported mainly 
by the churches of New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churehes 
and individuals solicited. 


incor- 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s BoarD oF Mrssions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s HOMB MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
‘ornelius H. Patton, President; Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 


Woman’s SmaMAn’s FRrenD Society of Bos 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss A. C. 
Ruttkay, Treasurer, 1 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 


Charitable Societies 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


Boston Founded 1809 
A benevolent organization for distributing 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant churches; 
managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds to do its work. Through the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by eol- 
porters and otherwise to the needy and to charti- 
table or religious societies in the state. All 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 
Hon. RoperT F. RayMOND, President, 
Rev. FREDERICK B. ALLEN, Recording Seo. 
Francis EpwarD Marstg@Nn, D. D., Cor, See. 
B. Preston Cuiakk, Esq., Treasurer, : 
Mr. ALBERT Roscog, Business Manager. 
FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIETY 


I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten, the sum of........ 
to be applied to the charitable uses and pur 
poses of the Society. 


Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. Establishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country. Pub- 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary 
gifts. Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. Contributions 
and communications relative to work in any 
England office. W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1838, 
National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
stations in the United States and foreign ports. 
Sends Loan Libraries to sea, Publishes Satlers’ 
Magazine. Aids shipwrecked and destitute sea- 
men at its Sailors’ Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. Supported by volun- 
tary contributions. , i)! 
Joun B, Catvert, D.D., President, +d 
Grorce Sipney Wesster, D. D., Seoretary. 
Send donations to CLarence C. PINNBO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y,. 


OUR READERS’ FORUM 


Women and War 


To the Hditor of The Congregationalist : 
Would woman’s voting prevent war? A 
recent correspondent in these columns seems 
to think so. Would it have prevented the 
War of the Revolution, or ought it to have 
done so? Would it have prevented our Civil 
War and thus made the institution of slavery 
perpetual? Is even this “damnable war” 
more atrocious in the reckoning of the ages 
than that would be? The Molly Pitchers and 
Barbara Frietchies would cry shame to the 
thought. 
Would a woman president of a republic 
be more cautious and conservative than our 
cool-headed executive? Would the women of 
England vote against the nation’s rallying to 
the defense of righteousness and national in- 
tegrity? Let the mothers, from queen to 
peasant, answer, who with tearful prayer 
and breaking hearts are urging forth their 
sons to the world’s struggle for a permanent 
peace and the overthrow of the disastrous 
and diabolical doctrine that “might makes 
right.” 
._ This war was not brought on by popular 

voting. Had an appeal to that been made, 
we would have been spared its horrors. Im- 
perialism is responsible for it, and imperial- 
ism must and will be overthrown without 
waiting for woman’s vote. 

Arlington, Mass. E. 0. G. 


An Appeal from Basuto Land 


To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

‘I wish to plead especially for the French 
Protestant missionaries and their children in 
Basuto Land, where drought and famine 
have prevailed and to whom no help can 
come from France. 

They are cut off, ‘stranded, with hordes of 
hungry natives around them. Government 
will buy corn for the natives; from all over 
the world relief is sent to the Belgians and 
to the poor and suffering in Hngland, but 
who is to help this noble band of men who 
-are daring starvation rather than to desert 
their churches. I could tell many a tale of 
heroism and hardship among them. ‘There 
are boys and girls away at school in per- 
plexity and trouble. Here is a lad nearly 
through the high school, trying to qualify 
himself as a teacher. There is a young man 
struggling to get his A.B. - 

Among the readers of The Congregational- 
tst are there not some generous souls who 
would like to help the boys and girls of 
Basuto Land to go on with their studies and 
fit themselves for lives of usefulness and en- 
able the trustful band of missionaries to 
continue their work with lightened hearts? 

Donations may be sent to Mrs. Mary W. 
Gray, care Rey. James Gray, Trinity Manse, 
Grahamstown, South Africa; also to Mrs. 
M. H. Buckham, 41 South Prospect Street, 
Burlington, Vt., widow of President Buck- 

-ham of the University of Vermont. Both 
are daughters of Rev. Jonah Tyler, author 
of “Forty Years among the Zulus.” 

: Mary W. Gray. 
Grahamstown, South Africa. 


Be Fair to Prof. Rauschénbusch 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I think the critics are rather hard on 
Professor Rauschenbusch. One point that 
particularly impressed me was the remind r 
that Germany, unlike some of the other na- 
tions, was fighting on foreign soil. Doubt- 
less in every nation there are some who are 
beastly and cruel by nature and many more 
_ who become so temporarily in the craze and 
‘excitement of war. I am sure Professor 
Rauschenbusch would by no means justify 
_ atrocities, but if it should prove that the 
~ German army have committed a larger pro- 
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portion of these cruelties than the other na- 
tions, surely a loyal German may not indeed 
justify them but explain the greater oppor- 
tunity and temptation to unbalanced minds 
when fighting on foreign soil. It seemed to 
me fair and a good suggestion. 

Rochester, Mass. BH. F. LEONARD. 


Some Temperance Hymns 

To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
Reading in a recent Congregationalist Dr. 
Morgan’s complaint of the dearth of temper- 
ance hymns, I could to a degree sympathize 
with him. But there came to my mind the 
words, Mourn for the Thousands Slain. 
Having at hand a copy of Beecher’s Plym- 
outh Collection, I found it there, also in 
Hymns of Christian Praise, edited by Dr. 
Richards. In both it is anonymous. In the 
Beecher book are also hymns by W. H. 
Chapin and Sargent, and a children’s hymn 
by John Pierpont. I should hardly call any 
of these doggerel. 
Springfield, Mo. 


It Will Pay You to Read— 


CHRISTIANITY. AND WAR, by Agnes Rep- 
plier (Atlantic Monthly, January). A bril- 
liant analysis of some of the problems raised 
by the war, concerning war, peace and re- 
ligion. 


FAYETTE Hupp. 


RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS, by Washing- 
ton Gladden (Atlantic Monthly, January). 
An important discussion of various plans 
proposed for increasing the religious instruc- 
tion of children, 


Swepr AND GARNISHED, by Rudyard 
Kipling (Century, January). <A beautiful 
and remarkable story, bringing home to Ger- 
many the pathetic case of the children of 
Belgium. 

RussIA AND THE OPEN Sea, by Edwin 
D. Schoonmaker (Century, January). A 
graphic sketch of the meaning of “the sea” 
to Russia since the days of Peter the Great. 
A reassuring study of the character and de- 
sires of the Russian people, with the con- 
clusion that “it is fortunate that circum- 
stances have drawn Russia Huropeward, for 
Europe needs Russia as Russia needs 
Hurope.” 


AMERICA AND THE HURBOPEAN WAR, by 
Norman Angell (Yale Review, January). A 
masterly essay on the power of ideals, false 
ideals plunging Europe into war, changing 
the very character of a whole people; and 
the hope of permanent peace dependent upon 
the foundations of a true philosophy. 


Tue POLITICAL TEACHINGS OF 
TREITSCHKE, by Arthur T. Hadley (Yale 
Review, January). An interpretation of the 
German philosopher differing in some re- 
spects from the popular view, presenting 
him in a more favorable light. 


JAPAN’S PLATONIC WAR WITH GERMANY, 


_by Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore (Outlook, Dec. 


23). . An entertaining and important ac- 
count of the humane conduct of the Japanese 
in war time, vividly contrasted with that of 
some Christian nations. 


From the Secretary’s 
Note-Book 


Continued from page 29 
doing their best to gather up the eircuth 
coming from the East and, combining it with 
strength generated on the spot, use it for the 
building of the Kingdom. Our denomination 
has an important asset in its Southern Cali- 
fornia section. 
* * 

A word must be crowded in concerning a 
supremely important feature of the interests 
we are set to guard. In the schools visited 
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during the journey, our Pacific Seminary, our 
Forest Grove, Whitman and Pomona Col- 
leges, the state universities of California and 
Washington, there are probably nearly 1,500 
Congregational young people. What could 
we not do if these and perhaps 10,000 more 
like them in colleges and universities would 
make unreserved dedication of their powers 
to the service of Christ! As much ag in us 
lies, we must help them to do this. And as 
Dr. Sheldon of our Education Society seeks 
to find ways of helping, he must have our 
prayer and co-operation. It is not enough 
to train our children. We must train them 
for a purpose. And we must create the ay- 
enues of effort in which their disciplined 
powers of mind and heart may be used for 
highest ends. 
Hupert C. HERRING. 


Personalia 


Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis preached a ser- 
mon in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Dec. 20, 
in which he announced that within the last 
few months he has altered his opinion with 
regard to the present European War. While 
five months ago he praised the German na- 
tion and took its part, he now feels that Ger- 
many is in the wrong and that a German vic- 
tory would mean the victory of militarism © 
and the transforming of the whole world into 
an armed camp. Dr. Hillis has canceled his 
pro-German lecture, The New Germany, be- 
cause of his changed views. 


Blessed is the man who has found his 
work; let him ask no other blessedness. 
Know thy work and do it, and work at 
it like Hercules. One monster there is in 
the world—the idle man.—Carlyle. 


Get Your Name in the 
New Telephone Directory 


LAST CALL 


Please give us your order early 
TOMORROW if you wish to in- 
sure the listing of your new or 
changed telephone in the Spring 


Issue of the Boston Telephone 
Directory. 


Give your order at 119 Milk Street 
or 165 Tremont Street, Boston, or 
by telephoning Fort Hill 12000— 
the Commercial Department. j 


New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 
WwW. R. DRIVER, Jr., Genecul Manager, 


Our Greatest Annual Clearance List 


Books for Every Minister at prices that cannot be duplicated anywhere. All new, clean stock. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CLEARANCE CATALOG 


Publishers’ Overstocks, Importations and Special Editions of our own make this wonderful price-saving opportunity. 
TO DELAY ORDERING IS YOUR LOSS. EVERY BOOK OR SET SENT PREPAID. 
SPECIAL CASH INDUCEMENT on all orders amounting to $10.00 or over, a discount of 10% will be given. 
SPECIAL INSTALMENT PLAN—Until March Ist we will accept orders amounting to $10.00 or over, payable 20% down and the 
balance in ten equal monthly payments making this Great Sale THE MOST ADVANTAGEOUS EVER KNOWN, 
STOP! Read every title. It’s well worth your while. The reductions are from 50% to 757 less than regular prices, You may never 
again have such a wonderful as ut to buy books of genuine merit and usefulness for your Library. 


LOT NO. 1—Single volumes, substantially bound in cloth, all postpaid. 


SALE Ss 
TITLES PRICES TITLES PRICES TITLES Roh 
Anderson. How Do We Know?.......... 30 | Habershon. On the Study of Miracles... .85 | Perry. Life Lessons trom the Proverbs.. .50 
3ain. Development of Roman Catholicism .35 | Hackett. Land of Your Sojournings..... 40 | Petrie. The Growth of the Gospels..... 25 
Baldwin. Bible School Work Revised.... .65 | Hodge. Commentary on 1 Corinthians., .45 | Pierson. Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit .50 
Baldwin. Sayings of the bgetat a ayers 7 Hodge. Commentary on 2 Corinthians... i Plantz. Church and Social Problems..... ‘BD 
Banks. Seven Times around Jericho.... . Hodge. Epistle to Ephesians............ 45 ApaF . 
Barton. One Hundred Prayer Meeting Holden, J. 8. Gospel of the Second Chance .45 | Lalney. een stat EET tisest * 
TALES ccc ctssicncdeverevevecceeeressnes 1.50 | Horne. Common Sense Christianity..... 15 Ri hdeti Dactula rid exelapment . “35 
Beecher. The Life of Jesus the Christ... .90 | Hforne. Starting Points.............+see. .30 asia shea © ef p got agemeay 
; r = aie 5 sent = Baa : Robertson. The Influence of Poetry...... 45 
Begbie, H. The Happy Christ.......... 15 | Jackson. Teachings of Jesus............ 55 | Ropertson, Epochslinlgheren tweens 50 
Benvie. The Minister at Work........... 50 | Jeffrey. Personal Ministry of Son of Man .50 Raberiien! r WY Volume of a5 .6 jendid . 
Binney. The Psalms—Their History, i Jeffrey. The Way of Life........ te 50 eeinone ee ae P 45 
Teaching ‘and. Waser.) . sac: cece cwiauidec ash 7 Jerdan. For the Lambs of His Flock.... .75 eee yet Sit cae Soe eercerrreserse “ 
Bogatzky. Edifying Thoughts on God’s ‘6 Jevons. Religion in Evolution........... rT) wpe ees Angel Voices. Sermons to a 
Paternal , Hears | ss o.sc cele geese waves po\ma a Jones, J. D. Gospel According to St. PLGRCH.  o.0'0 35 05)0 5 ee re eee eee ae “se 
Bonar. Letters of Samuel Rutherford.... .95 Mark | 1. ).\..2e00nh od » ae a eee 70 paige Sunbeams ‘for Children. tteeee Pe 
Box. Commentary on Isaiah............. -90 | Jones, Milligan et al: Ser asna in ihe Corn- Roos a = A ld I Gh ada iemd mn 
Brace. The Unknown God.........+.---- i) Meld 5, .. ce I ara Crip ea'es a vel .50 Rehan ba ph ste f the Hiller... Se 
Brace: C. .  JGesta Christ 2-67 oceans 1.00 | Jones, J. C. Studies in Acts.’........... , 48 towland et a omen 0 e Bitietye © 
Brierley, J. Studies of the Soul.......... -75 | Jones, J. C. Studies in 1 Peter.......... .45 | Salmon. Cathedral and siege cabin Ser- 
Brierley, J. The Common Life........... -75 | Josephus. His Life and Works. Illus- MOB .... secuaw pee en eunee es 45 
Brierley, J. Our City of God............ -75 ree pa een Se Sa 2 Oe a Cee 1.35 Salmon. Some Criticism of the “Text of 3 
Brierley, J. Ourselves and the Universe... .75 | Jowett et al. Divine Artist Consolation the New Testament................ Sastenl}. WOO 
Brierley, J. The Eternal Religion........ .75 Sermons ids. 2 eee oa ete Sie .75 | Sanderson. The Bow in the Cloud.:..... 65 
Brierley, J. Religion and Experience.... .75 | Kelman. Thoughts on Things Eternal.. .75 | Selby et al. Sermon on the Mount. PEE, 
Brierley, J. Problems of Living......... -75 | Lathrop. How a Man Grows.........-«. 85 | _ per 12) MIS Sig ot 
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Cairn. Christianity and the Modern ATaalen ‘ Minlature Usesnionaludee nee "35 Spurgeon. Flashes of Thought........... .50 
WWE nae iski tata et oks orate tenia Ride vides 55 MacMillan Cyclopedia of Nature’s'Teach- Spurgeon. Twelve Sermon Series. Each.. .30 
Chapman. One Hundred Revival Sermons 1.50 Le ee he ase ‘85 Hope, Joy, Peace, Holy Spirit, Heaven, 
Chappell, Women Who Have Worked and ATRGBherdon /LhelPathiet Bits. eee. eee “50 Prehée, Mee Multitude, Christian 
SWRMRRE RG Leta ok 2 5 STaeteha/e cle" diarn een athie alg Al Supreiat a)3 a 50 Minthesen enyea for Quiet Hours.... 50 , 
sser. Yhristian Festivals and Anni- WeCurdys 4 _ ey ah Spurgeon. Sermons Imported. Tach.. 35 
Se SA pase peiedaine: Ayah nacre BM hn mateo dh iach Rati ye Seat ro Everlasting Arms, Captain of Salvation, 
Clark. Christian Method of Ethies....... ‘55 | McKinnon. Spiritually Fit.... Model Soul Winner, Strange Things, 
Coffin. Social Aspects of the Cross...... 35 | Meyer. F. B Expository Preaching..... “BO True Gospel. ; 
Coxe BOn Abiraclos o.3\n/. tates seas Pa vin aie ate 230: Atavan oh GB.) the Defenes of KhenEsitae ae Spurgeon. On the Miracles. 2 vols...... 1.75 
Dale. Epistle to James..........s.s0000% 245) lintiles 1001 vAnecdoten: Rul nate 50 Spurgeon, Sermons in, Candles............ .80 
Dale. Epistle to Ephesians........... oe 48" | rites: | Newitt ecde tical: Lie oneness ‘59 | Spurgeon. The People’s Christ........... .30 
Dale. Religion—Its Place and Power.... .50 | \fillisan. . Men. of the Bible—Lesser Stall. Bible Selections for Daily Devotion .50 
Darlow. The Upward Calling............ 450) aco wi. Charactersin ua aie eee 50 Stanley. Sinai and Palestine...... animes, the 
Davies. Gems from the Fathers.......... .45/| \eallican, (Men: 6f) the New) “lestament-— Stock. Talks on St. Luke’s Gospel... ++ 50 
Davies. Theological Encyclopedia........ 45 Matthew, to Timothy tence ene 50 | Strong. The Times and Young Men. -30 
Dixon. Back to the Bible ..........-..%. 90 | \rilligan. Men of the Old Testament—Solo- Sutherland. Ideals for the Christian Life -40 
Dods, Mareus. Parables of Our Lord.... .50 ener hk Jihvali:4 tee ea en oon 50 | sutherland. The Practice of Life........ 40 
Dowsett. With God in My Garden....... 45 Nisan cat Wl Taka ee ae Swift. First Principles of Christian ‘ 
7 Oe = . Milligan et al. Men of the Old Testament Citi hi 35 
Duhm, Ever-Coming Kingdom of God... .35 Gain 6 Baw ol 53 shes ee 50 TIZENSNIP oes eee eeeeee sles ewes cee wee rey . 
Dunbar. Beatitudes of the Old Testa- Moffatt et al. Great Texts of the New Talbot. Our Bible and How It Came ‘a 
WONG, Cais eernva's eeipie wore ttt eeee eee sees s sees 50 Monbarmmenhe dae> oi cas ulmi eee ae Gouewnk ey | Uo) ek ae ee eee eta tech sec. cae 
Durrell. _Self-Revelation of Our Lord.... .55 | \fomerie, On Tnishoctality Lge ee et ‘590 | Taylor, Wm. M. Bible Biographies. Each .55 | 
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Themes! Pisa aso 2 ads cise Wc oe ee eee 45 Roferatices —..aeee ees 2.50 Paul, Peter, Ruth, Esther. 
Hames. The Shattered Temple........... ‘75 | Moodie. ‘Tools for Teachers..........- cee Aone Taylor. Year Book’ of Thoughts......... 35 
Ellicott. Commentary 38 large vols....... 2.00 | Moore. Preacher Problems....c:-.,)<e0< REC Trench. English Past and Present....... .45 
Ellis. Men and Missions................ +50 | Morrison et al. Comradeship and Charac- Trench. On the Parablesiijeeseas--+:--.- 160 
Bairbairn, Philosophy of Chriatlan Me: opi fg tee jc cene ena’: © iste Weak nS ooh withas 75 | Ullman. Sinlessness of Jesus..........:. 507 
es Pe ee CO cede. ke i = 
Fairbairn. Studies in Religion and The- Morrison. et ‘hula Dears 55 | Van Norden. Jesus. Ast Wnitiishea Por~ | 
GORI Fhe. eM etesap intron € bis wb are ieee aera las 1.00 Morrison et al. Miracles of Jesus. ot Geb tk < o 8 TOF reachers.........- + “40 
Farrar and Others. Inmnspiration.......... -40 | Moule. Colossian Studies.........s:- Ps eae * SERUL (0 ap chests s samme Ceres eeseesesreernars oi 
Patrrat, With the Poets. iii i fivaee ovens -40 | Moule. Ephesians Studies..... sty Mae Watkinson. The Supreme Conquest..... 50 
Forsyth. Person and Place of Jesus Christ .75 Moule. Philippian Sadisae Jak Aelahieciee : 45 | Watson, David. Perfect Mamhood........ 45 
Forsyth. The Work of Christ............ -50 | Neil. James. Palestine Explored.......++ y Wells. Tuxedo Avenue to Water Street.. .35 
Geil, W. E. On the Ten Commandments .50 | Nieoll The Lamp of Sacrifice........5.. ‘59 | Welsh. In Relief of Doubt............... 60° 
Geil. Yankee on. Yangtze......0-..60ee0e, 65 | Noble. Sermons in Ilustrations......... : ‘59 | Westcott. Resurreetion of the Gospels. . 407 
Gesenius. Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon.. 2.75 at Ohara Wharton. Famous wos of the sada 
Gill. Temple Opened or a Guide to the Orr, James. Faith of a Modern Christian .55 Testament ..........c0cse 50 
TANG .*s bey Mae RSs he eo eis eRe aan ee cre .40 | Parker. Commentary on Ephesians....- . 50 | Wharton. Famous Men “of. ‘the’ Old 
Gregg. Ideal Young Men and Women. .85 | Parker. Gospel of Jesus Christ.......... .30 Testament ..........0.00n see eesaveleceneyes 50 
Gregg. Makers of the American Republic .75 | Parker. Commentary on Colossians and White. Christ in the Tabernacle. Ce ee 
Gregg. Our Best Moods... .sivcascessssce 50 Thessalonians ..2..5N scares queens seteuse .50 | Whitehouse. Books of the Old Testament AB 
Gregg. New Epistles from Old Lands.... .50 | Patrick. Picture Sermons for Children.. .35 | Williams. Addresses to Boys and Girls.. .75 — 
Gregg. Things of Northfleld............ .30 | Patten. His Divine Power on Holy Spirit .45 | Wright. Cross of Our Lord............-. «| 


LOT NO. 2—A REMARKABLE CLEARANCE SALE OF SETS . 


Send $1.00 cash and any set in this list will be sent prepaid. You can pay the balance of your purchase in ten equal monthly 
payments. Buy now at low prices on easy terms. ALL BOOKS SENT PREPAID. 


TITLES rote TITLES PRICES TITLES PRICES 
Adum Clark’s Commentary. 6 vols...... 6.90 | Geikie’s Hours with the Bible. 10 vols. Ramsay’s Books. 4 vols. The sét...... 5.00 
Anglican Pulpit Library. 12 vols. (was (best edition) ..vgaessweth Swen henna eee Letters to Seven Churches in Asia. 
RANI savvy x od oa Radel t aed ck teensy ae 9.75 | Godet’s Gospel St. John. 2 tie Seehee oee ‘ ao ace er i FP eee 
.* Wee : Gray’s Biblical Museum, 15 yols........ : auline and Other Studies, Bach..... 1.50 
Oe SS SS Sere ee Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. % leather. Luke the Physician, Bach............ 1.50 
Biblical Dlastrator Complete. 57 vols.. 55.00 O VOIR. ae er bos oe Pe Whig ss ven 27.50 The Cities of St. Paul. 45 Ore 
Brooks, Phillips, Complete Sermons, 10 Hodge on Romans. 1 large vyol........ - 1.35 | Robertson, F. W., Sermons Complete. 
2S ee AN tai terre tae ae Ey iS het 5.50 | Hodge Outlines Theology. 1 large vol... 1.85) 5 vols. ........... eee) Pee 
Bruce, A. B., Books. 4 vols. The set. 3.50 | Jamieson, he a & rips yt Uommeén- 3 Ryle’s Expository Thoughts on Gospels. 
Parables and Miracles.. 2 vols. Each.. 1.00 4 ery at 6 BS, s tems reeasies + sia tus eve OR SP GMB.) wdids ds Pee ee Pre 
Training of Twelve. Wach............ ; brary of Oratory. 15 vols. sy , Spurgeon’s Sermon Not 4 vols. 2.50 
Humiliation ef .Chrieé. | Hach Matthew Henry's Commentary. “6 vols.. 7.28 8 es. actece Be 
: Meyer’s Commentary on New Testament. tandard Bible Dictionary, 1 large vol. 5.00 
Cc. H. & M. Notes on Pentateuch, 5 vole. 2.50 Tt vols. ... 0k. >: eee 16.59 | Stanley's History of Jewish Church. ’ 
Cheyne’s Book of Psalms. 2 vols. (was Milman’s Latin Christianity. 4 vols.; MOLE. b . weitede deeece eer) ee 
7.00) thee eee e tee eee ee enna teseeeeces’ 1.90 Milman’s History of Christianity, * Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon, 1 vol. 4.50 
Edersheim’s Bible History. 7 vols......, 38.50 Tos. “The .sOtviscuctnantseeees lessee 5.00 | The Clerical Library. 12 yols........... 5.50 
Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus. Morrison’s Sermons Complete. 8 vols.... 7.50 | Tissot’s Dllustrated Life mer 
hae: See eee eset oe 1.65 | Preachers’ Homiletic Commentary. 82 large vols. .... aeathecnsst. OTB 
Expositor’s ae _— — i‘ large WOIMS avis 's-5 s « os un teres Sane eae ws sees. 25.00 | Topical Excerpt ‘Library. ‘8 vols. (was 
WOU Pouk aN s de ssheRe se tes Geld +eeeee 8.50 | Pusey’s Minor Prophets. 2 vols......... 3.50 1 SN ET tovccesecneeseweiaen | an 
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ADDITIONAL FACTS ABOUT 


NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL 


The especial purpose of the New Pilgrim Hymnal is to supply a collection of hymns and 
tunes by which adequate expression is given to the religious spirit of our own day. 
The following approximate analysis will show in some measure the nature and contents 


of the book: 


200 at least of the hymns may be classified as belonging to the old standard list, such as 
“Come Thou Almighty King,” “Lord of all Being, Throned Afar,” “Come Holy Spirit, Heavenly 
Dove,” “‘ Joy to the World, the Lord is Come,” “Rock of Ages, Cleft for Me,” etc. With these 
hymns are connected the old familiar tunes, Italian Hymn, Louvan, Arlington, Antioch, Toplady, ete. 

200 and more are later hymns which are now familiar, associated, many of them, with English 
tunes, such as “ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty” (Nicaea), “‘ When Morning Gilds the Skies” 
(Laudes Domini), “ Beneath the Cross of Jesus” (St. Christopher), “ Crown Him with Many Crowns” 
(Diademata), etc. 

150 are less familiar old hymns and tunes, hymns by such authors as James Russell Lowell, 
Thomas Hughes, Anne Bronte, F. L. Hosmer, John G. Whittier, Samuel Longfellow, etc.; beautiful 
hymns to which a hearty welcome will be given. 

150 more hymns or tunes are new to our hymn-books, by authors like Maltbie Babcock, Oscar 
E. Maurer, Isaac Ogden Rankin, Felix Adler, George T. Coster, and others; and in addition to 
these may be noted many instances in which new tunes are provided for some of the older hymns 
where the old tunes or favorites are also retained. 

The Pilgrim Hymnal is superior to all other books in its admirable section of 


RESPONSIVE READINGS AND OTHER AIDS TO WORSHIP 


The responsive readings are topically arranged with great care and skill. The principles of 
parallelism are finely maintained, so that the responses seem perfectly natural. No readings are 
chosen which are not adapted to this use. At the same time, by choice of lyric passages from the 
Prophets and other parts of the Scripture, greater variety is presented than in collections which are 
confined to the Psalms. There are twenty-three selections from Isaiah, three from Proverbs, four 
from Job, two from Hosea, one from Jeremiah and thirteen from the New Testament. 


FOR THE ENRICHMENT OF WORSHIP, there-are collected, also, a number of passages 
to be used as Unison Confessions. There are five pages of brief prayers, adapted to various parts 
of the service. There are four pages of sentences that may be used at the beginning, for the 
offertory, or at the close of the service, and there is a model Order of Worship. 

Indexes are abundantly supplied to both the Hymn-Book and the Responsive Readings, and 
an unusually thorough cross-reference topical index. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE BOOK 


]. The plates are cast from new type that has been made over improved matrices especially designed. 
It would be difficult to find the equal of this work as an example of musical typography. 

Il. The paper is well made, of good color and with an especial affinity for printing ink. 

Ill. The forms are printed in register and there is an even run of color throughout the book. 

IV. There is less variation in the margins than frequently appears in books printed on thin paper. Fur- 
ther, there are no gussets in the middle of the signature. 

V. The books are guaranteed not to have missing or duplicate signatures. 

VI. The book is compact and solid and has the right “ feel.” 

VII. The end papers are specially made with great strength. The grain runs the right way and the stock 
is properly sized so that in the finished book there will be no wrinkles and the covers will not tend to warp. 

VIII. The back has double lining. The crash lining has 10% more threads to the inch than the crash 
ordinarily used in cloth books. Note particularly that the old-fashioned tapes have been replaced by cloth 
strips running the entire length of the back. When these books are pasted in the covers and properly pressed 
and seasoned, it is practically impossible to pull the cover from the book. 

IX. The cloth for the covers is a modern pattern and the levant grain leather is a standard grade. The 
board is hard rolled and gives the necessary stiffness and strength without great bulk. 

X. Consider the general appearance of the book. The design and the color scheme are attractive, 
suitable and harmonious, and at the same time they are distinctive. 


Size 8%, inches by 64g inches by | inch in thickness. Special introductory terms to churches 
purchasing in quantities. Returnable samples and circulars sent to ministers and music com- 
mittees on request. : 


14 Pacem. Paes THE PILGRIM PRESS 19 w. Jackson St, Chacage 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


Succeeding The Recorder, founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, by 
The Pilgrim Press, incorporated as The Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


EDITORIAL STAFF: Rev. Howarp A. Bripeman, D. D., Editor- 
in-Chief; Rev. Isaac OGDEN RANKIN, Mk, ROLFH COBLEIGH, REV. 
_ Pargis T, FARWELL, Boston, Mr. GrorGp J, ANDERSON, Chicago. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is de- 
layed, $3.50. Single copy, 10 cents. In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued until there 
fe a specific order to stop. In connection with such an order all 
arrearages must be paid. Remittances are acknowledged by change 
of date following the subscriber’s name on the paper; but receipts 


will be returned by letter when a stamp is inclosed for that pur- 
pose. A subscription always dates from the first of the month 
stated on the address label. The figures following the month indi- 
cate the year. 

Copies of the paper can be had at our depositories, 19 West 
Jackson Street, Chicago, and 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

All business correspondence should be directed to the Business 
Manager, Mr. Luther H, Cary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


This Issue 

Our readers will find this issue one of widely varied 
interest and an excellent example of the many important 
phases of Christian life and outlook that we are covering 
from week to week. We call special attention to our edito- 
rial message on Defenses of Civilization, to Professor Ly- 
man’s second article in his helpful series on Building a Faith 
for Today, to Professor Moore’s illuminating and convincing 
article on Christianity and the Present Crisis, Dr. Hiatt’s 
glimpse of Heroism in the American Ambulance at Paris, 
Grapho’s timely article on Hungry Men in Big Cities, The 
Literary Section, the second chapter of Miss Davis’s delight- 
ful story of The Sunshine Clan, the beginning of Miss 
Ball’s Little Miss Muffett Abroad, which will run through 
the year, appearing in picture and rhyme in different coun- 
tries every second week, while the children’s sermon will 
appear in alternate issues; also Dr. Smith’s story of Student 
Evangelism in Japan, Secretary Moore’s article on Mor- 
monism, Rey. Mr. Allen’s discussion of the Sunday Night 
Service in his constructive series on church methods, the 
newsy report on Friendship and Efficiency in the Middle 
West, Our London Correspondent’s report of conditions in 
England and the noteworthy report of Church Union at 
Canada. Don’t miss the Congregational Circle news, or the 
Christian World pages, or Dr. Brown’s Bible Class, or the 
editorials, or Our Readers’ Forum, or the advertisements, 
or the Risibles, You see you can’t afford to skip anything in 
the paper. 


Our Literary Supplement 

Now that the holiday season is over we return again to 
the more staid and substantial things in literature, Not 
by any means that matters light and entertaining are ab- 
jured, but that the lists once more assume their every-day 
dress and discuss the important and stirring affairs of every- 
day life. In this present issue we present to our readers 
reviews by Professor Rauschenbusch, Dean Hodges, Dr. 
Horace Bumstead, Dr. Oliphant, Nicholas Van der Py], 
Chauncey J. Hawkins and others on matters in which they 


are especially interested and accepted as authorities. There is 
a page devoted to Treitschke and the most recent literature 
of the war, a page each on religious literature and social 
themes, a page devoted to reading in connection with the 
International Sunday School Lessons for 1915 and in amongst 
these serious matters a page concerning recent good fiction, 
some of the best, in fact, published for months, 


Next Week 

Among the leading features in next week’s issue will be 
an exceedingly interesting ilustrated article on Boy Scouts 
in the Great War, by Rey. J. G. Stevenson of Oxford, Eng- 
land, and the third article by Professor Lyman on Building 
a Faith for Today, taking up An Imperfect and Growing 
World. 


A Peace Number . 

Having especially in mind Peace Sunday, Feb. 14, in 
commemoration of the century of peace between the United 
States and Great Britain, as well as the European war, we 
are planning for a Peace Number the issue of Feb. 4. We 
hope this may prove helpful to pastors in their preparations 
for Peace Sunday. Help us to make the number as useful 
as possible in a broad way by sending at once brief con- 
structive suggestions on how international peace may be 
secured and safeguarded. 


Praise for Christmas Number 

The Waterbury (Ct.) American expresses its apprecia- 
tion of our issue of Dec. 24 as follows: “The Congregation- 
alist bears upon its cover a very beautiful reproduction of 
the remarkable picture, “The Prayer of the Prince of Peace,” 
by the aged artist, Darius Cobb of Boston, who completed 
his eightieth year of life last August. This head of Christ 
is certainly one of the most satisfactory that has ever been 
painted and is one which should be made accessible to per- 
sons of ordinary means who may desire to possess a copy; 
something quite possible by its excellent reproduction by 
this journal. The whole number is replete with Christmas 
cheer of the best type and is well worth possessing by all.” 


Get the ig Selling 
ymn Book 


THE “NEW MAKE, 
CHRIST KING”’ 


} EDITED BY 
/ Prof. E. O. Excell, Dr. W. E. 
Biederwolf, Dr. H. W. Stough, 


Dr. M. H. Lyon and 50 other 
leading evangelists. 
The Latest, Best 
and Most Popular 
Hymn Book. 
Hyes 4 in this Book 
, All the Best Old/& 
Pevecttc ‘Hymns. The Best 
)) New Copyright Hymns. 
// Theold “Make Christ King” 
was the most popular song 
book on the market, and the 


new one is better. Send 16¢ 
STOUGH for sample copy. LYON 


The Glad Tidings Pub. Co., Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SBOOK OF PRAYERS 


vvmplete Manual of several hundred. terse, 
outed, appropriate Prayers for use in Church, 
>fa?rayer Meetings, Young People’s Society, 
sunday Schoois, Missionary, Grace and Sen- 
kgtence Pravers. Question of How and What to 
Prayin Public fully covered by model, sucgestive 
nd devout Prayers. Vest Pocket size, 128 naece 
sloth 25c¢, Morocco 35c, postpaid, stamps take 

Wanted. GEO. W. NOBLE, Monon Buliding, Shicaest ie 


HALLOWED new sro‘ovo 


NEW and OLD 
$25 Les 100, not prepaid. 35 cents per copy by mail. 
urnable samples mailed to prospective purchasers. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 
For Sale by Gong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 


CeONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Scientific methods with 
practical training for the 
ministry. Large faculty 


HARTFORD 


THEOLOGICAL 
sas o's! SEMINARY 


foreign and resident. Open 
Associated with 


to eollege graduates of all 
ehurches. 

Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Hartford School of Missions 
Fitting for foreign service. 

Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Ct. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE SCHOOL OF RELICION 
Research and Training in Five Departments: 


() Pastoral Service at Home. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
Hy Religious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 

(5) Mistery and Phitosephy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained 

by students. For ‘catalogue, address Dean CHAS. R. 
BRownN, New Haven, Ct. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Convocation Week, Jan. 25-29 


Walter Rauschenbusch 
Ozora Stearns Dayis 


Bliss Perry 
William Douglas Mackenzie 


ALL INVITED—COME 


For information address 
Prof. WARREN J. 


Mou vn ied Cor. See’y. 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Expert Service—Schools and Colleges 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 
120 Tremont Street, eta Mass. 


The Pratt Teachers’ -Apency | 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
sehools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


The Bidbrinediavicriciens 


will be pleased to furnish its subscribers in- 
formation about any school or college whose 
announcement appears in these columns. We 
will, apon request, obtain circulars, cata- 
logues and other details at no expense to the 
subscribers. Address 
Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist. 


A Place of Peace in Time of War. 


THE ATTLEBORO SANITARIUM 


“Where tired folks get rested, where sick folks get well ”” 
Booklet gladly sent on request. 
THE ATTLEBORO SANITARIUM, Attleboro, Mass. 


bag hd AMERICAN ae £9 


To the Panama Canal, California, The Expositions, 
Alaska, the Rockies, Grand Canyon, our great National 
Parks, Yellowstone, etc. Send for booklet. 


TEMPLE TOURS, 149 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


NAVARRE © 
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Defenses of Civilization 


HE answer to the question on many lips, “Will civilization endure?” depends 
upon the strength of its defenses. If they are undermined, nothing can prevent 
decay and collapse. Such a calamity is conceivable, even at a time when so- 
called Christian civilization has adorned the earth with its richest and fairest 
products. For unless certain great ideals and principles rule the minds of 
men, unless they are crystallized in laws and institutions, one civilization fol- 
lows another down the path toward ruin and oblivion. 


Not to speak now of other defenses‘ of civilization there are three in particular which nations 
overlook at their peril. That they have been undervalued in Europe and America, scorned by 
their foes, neglected by multitudes of the indifferent and sometimes misused by their friends, is 
clear. 


The first defense of civilization is God’s House. The community in which no temple lifts 
its spire to heaven is rightly deemed uncivilized. Civilization itself suffers when the populace 
streams by the door without a thought of what the church represents in the way of spiritual 
aspiration and help, or when it is frequented chiefly by sightseers who admire its beautiful carv- 
ings and its glories of stained glass. Because from ancient time God has revealed himself in a 
peculiar way to those who meet with common gratitude and common hopes at a place of common 
worship, God’s House has a dignity and a value that do not surround a library or a hospital or a 
school house, valuable and essential as those institutions are. God’s House may be made by man 
cheap and forbidding, a resort where one perfunctorily says his prayers and discharges his reli- 
gious obligations or even a den of thieves, but in the thought of Jesus, God’s House is a place 
where his honor dwelleth, where any sinsick, needy soul may find him near and forgiving and 
be drawn into sympathy with his fellowmen. 

God’s Day is another defense of civilization. When nations do not differentiate Sunday 
from Saturday or Monday, when they go steadily on seven days in the week in their pursuit of 
gain or pleasure, they are sapping the foundations of national strength. Here again man may 
have intervened to swerve the Sabbath from its divine intention and to make it a rigorous and 

_ unhappy day, but rightly thought of and used, the Lord’s Day is a merciful interlude between 
weeks crowded with cares and activities. Its traditions, associations and ministrations help to 
remind a busy man of another realm of thought, when without such a reminder we should all 
be prone to find temporary satisfaction in eating and drinking, in buying and selling and in those 
sensations and occupations which all through the week make the life that now is so overwhelm- 
ingly real and absorbing. 

God’s Word is another defénse of civilization. In it are the seeds of democracy and of 
brotherhood. Its appeal is always to men’s reason and not to their passions. It exalts justice, 
mercy and good will. In its wonderful figure, him whom we rightly call the Word, God’s Book 
pictures the type of human life which reproduced in innumerable other lives will put an end to 
warfare. God’s Word suffers not from criticism, higher or lower, but from neglect, from the un- 
willingness of men patiently and systematically to seek the light and guidance its pages hold. 

Three defenses of civilization: God’s House, God’s Day and God’s Word. We would not 
determine for any one else his precise attitude toward any of them, but would plead that they 
be given their due place and prominence in personal experience, in the family program and in 
the national life, not simply for the sake of the individual, but because these time-honored insti- 

\' tutions help to conserve the things that make national existence worth while and international 

relationships humane; unselfish and harmonious. 
God’s House, God’s Day and God’s Word are continually threatened by the forces of greed, 
selfishness, cruelty and tyranny, ever active in the world and manifestirfg themselves today 
on a more colossal scale than ever before. All the more reason therefore why, at the outset of a 
new year, we should renew our loyalty to these three great defenses of civilization, which are 
sure to outlast and in time to end the din and smoke of battle. 


Building a Faith for Today 
IT. Jesus Christ the Author of Faith 
By Prof. Eugene W. Lyman 


Oberlin Theological Seminary 


Epirors’ Note.—Professor Lyman will be glad to answer any questions which our readers may wish to ask upon the 


subject of this series of articles. 


It is an excellent opportunity for those troubled by any personal experience or perplexed 


by any doubts to seek spiritual help from one of our leaders who is possessed of wnusual sympathy and insight, All letters 


will be treated as confidential. 
sonal ones by private letter. 


We began with the Christian purpose, the Kingdom of God 
on earth, because our building is to be a co-operative work, 
and we need a great common conviction to start with, We may 
feel safe in assuming that what Christianity is aiming at— 
the construction of a just, free, brotherly society—is precisely 
what all earnest and open-minded men really want. 

But there is another vital and widespread conviction upon 
which we can build. It is the conviction that supreme worth 
belongs to the life and character. of Jesus Christ. Jesus has 
been re-discovered in our modern day. This is a work in which 
the mind of the scholar and the heart of the plain man have 
shared alike. Both have been persistently going back of tradi- 
tional ideas about Christ to find Christ himself. The result is 
that the supreme worth of his personality is a living convic- 
tion today among men of the most widely different classes. 
This is a fact of the utmost moment to those who are trying 
to do co-operative constructive thinking about the things of 
faith. 

JESUS THE DYNAMIC SOURCE OF FAITH 


A young Chinese, a student of Buddhism but now ready to 
accept Christianity, said to me recently; “What impressed me 
most in reading the Gospels was the saying of Jesus, ‘If ye had 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye would say unto this syca- 
mine tree, Be thou rooted up, and be thou planted in the sea; 
and it would obey you.’” My Chinese friend, ardent for the 
new day in his own land, feels the need for such a faith among 
his people, and he perceives that this needed faith was what 
Jesus himself fully exemplified. Hence he is turning to the 
religion that, to use his own words, “has Jesus as a personal 
center.” 

One who is thus in transition between religions sees certain 
things in the new religion with peculiar clearness. His point 
of view brings out into clear relief the central meaning of 
Jesus for our modern life. Jesus is the dynamic source of 
fuith. He reveals the deeper possibilities of the soul. He en- 
genders new powers in us and calls them into action. He puts 
us into relation with transcendent forces. The attitude of 
faith is itself necessary for a real knowledge of the God for 
whom nothing is impossible, and we are won into this attitude 
by Jesus, through his own unconquerable and all-conquering 
faith. 

The saying of Jesus just quoted was spoken in answer to 
the request, “Increase our faith.’ We often express the same 
petition, perhaps with the feeling that it is a good and fitting 
one. Doubtless it does express a sincere mood on our part. 
But it should not escape our notice that this petition was met 
by Jesus with a kind of rebuke. He said in effect: Do not ask 
for more faith, use what faith you have. Even though it be 
a tiny amount, it will work wonders. Faith is a wonder-work- 
ing power. It is a growing power, too. Your faith will in- 
crease of itself, if you use it. Thus Jesus stands forth.as the 
personal source of the chief constructive principle for modern 
thought and life. He shows us that, by using what faith we 
have, we may enter upon a limitless career of spiritual dis- 
covery and achievement, in which each attainment creates new 
faith, and the new faith makes possible still more attainment. 

JESUS THE SURE GUIDE OF FAITH 

But there is another reason why the religious thought of 
today needs to be built upon Jesus. He supplies to faith the 
needed guidance. The need for guidance in matters of faith 
is peculiarly great in our time. We have thrown off old re- 
straints, we have discarded established authorities and the 
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The questions of general interest may be answered in The Congregationalist, the more per- 


result has been, not the decay of faith, but its exuberant ex- 
pansion. The last century may have deserved to be called an 
“age of doubt,” but this century does not, It is teeming with 
new creeds—creeds social, political, industrial, scientific, reli- 
gious. But it is inevitable that, in all this output of new doc- 
trines, there should be much confusion and not a little mis- 
guided faith. Where, then, shall we turn for guidance? Where 
but to the world’s supreme personality! In Jesus we have a 
sure guide, because Jesus met life in the way in which we long 
to meet it. In him we see that the consciousnss of God can 
give that living insight into truth, and that victorious moral 
power, which we so deeply need today. In proportion as we 
saturate our minds with his teaching, fill our hearts with his 
spirit and learn to act from his motives, in that proportion 
shall we find our faith becoming sure-footed and wise. 

The test, “What would Jesus do?’ has often been thought 
of as leading merely to an external copying and a detailed imi- 
tation, but it is by no means necessary that it be so taken. The 
following passage from the autobiography of Admiral Dewey, 
arising from his lifelong admiration of Admiral Farragut, will 
illustrate the truer use of this test: 


Whenever I have been in a difficult situation, or in the 
midst of such a confusion of details that the simple and right 
thing to do seemed hazy, I have often asked myself, “What 
would Farragut do?’ In the course of the preparations for 
Manila Bay I often asked myself this question, and I confess 
that I was thinking of him the night we entered the bay, and 
with the conviction that I was doing precisely what he would 
have done. 

A detailed imitation was out of the question here. The 
vessels, the guns, the marksmanship, the strategy had al} 
changed tremendously since the day of Farragut’s wooden 
frigates. But still, under the new conditions, and in the far- 
off day and clime, Farragut remained the controlling inspira- 
tion of Dewey’s life. Likewise the world has undergone enor- 
mous changes since Jesus’ time, but his way of life is needed 
now no less than ever, and by studying how he met life we gain 
the surest guidance for our own conduct and faith. 


JESUS THE SUPREME PROOF OF GOD 


Once more, we need to build upon Jesus because the supreme 
proof of God is to be found in him, Some thinkers have tried 
to get a complete proof of God quite apart from Jesus, but 
such a proof never has made men feel the reality of God with 
such intensity as they have been made to feel it by Jesus’ per- 
sonality. Other thinkers have insisted that there is no proof 
for God, but that man should cling to the belief in God because 
he needs such a belief. In truth, however, there are many 
proofs of God, but neither any one of them nor all of them 
should be regarded as complete without Jesus. For clearly, 
if itis a God of love for whom we seek proof, the supreme proof 
will be the supremely loving personality. We should expect 
the home of an artist to be artistic, but the final proof that 
we are in the dwelling of a great artist will appear when we 
see his masterpiece. So we should expect to gain some real 
evidence of God from nature, but we should look for more in 
humanity, and we should recognize that the highest evidence 
of all is to be found in the perfect personality, God’s master- 
piece, Hence when men insist that the world is simply a ma- 
terialistic system, we answer by pointing to the great spir- 
itual developments that have arisen out of the bosom of nature 
and our last word is the name of the supreme personality of 
history. In Jesus Christ we gain our deepest insight into the 
heart of the world. 
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Christianity and the Present Crisis 
The Outlook for World Missions 
By Prof. Edward C. Moore, D. D. 


President of the American Board 


I have been asked to say a word concerning the challenge 
to Christianity which arises out of the present crisis in the 
world. Many Christians are disheartened at the resurgence 
of barbarism which the war is. They are stunned at the 
<atastrophe which: has befallen civilization, They are humil- 
tiated that this ferocious conflict has been brought on by the 
vivalries of the central nations of Christendom. It adds pain 
‘to their bewilderment that even remoter races, whom we were 
patronizing with our civilization and en- 
lightening as to our gospel, have been 
drawn into the fray. They have become 
witnesses of our degradation. Weighed 
down with such thoughts, some have felt 
that we should abstain from further 
propaganda for Christianity until Chris- 
géendom gives better evidence that it 
‘knows what Christianity is. 

With others the question takes a dif- 
ferent shape. They have not doubted 
that Christian missions should go on 
despite the fact that Christendom is dis- 
credited. They ask, however: Are we 
‘able to go on? Are not the lives of mis- 
‘sionaries in jeopardy? Is property se- 
cure? Have not treaty concessions un- 
‘der which our work was prosecuted been 
withdrawn? Are not our schools closed 
and our congregations scattered? Above 
all, are not the hearts of the nations 
alienated from us? Are they not dis- 
gusted at our conduct? Do they not feel 
distrust or contempt for a Christendom 
which has sunk to such a level of sav- 
agery? 


DANGERS AND DIFFICULTIES 


Let me address myself to the last inquiry first, and at the 
outset limit the question. Only in the Ottoman Empire and 
perhaps in parts of Africa is there serious danger to life or 
property. ‘There, there has always been danger, Not even in 
those places is there animosity against Americans. The doing 
away of enforced treaty concessions will, in the long run, be 
good for our work. They were often unjust and irritating. 
We might doubt concerning the sending of missionaries, under 
present unfavorable conditions, to lands in which they and their 
cause were unknown. Our question concerns their continuance 
fin lands in which they have 
been long known and trusted 
and loved. 

Undoubtedly we shall - 
have difficulties of all sorts in 
many of our fields during the 
next few years. The difficul- 
‘ties will surely be of an in- 
tellectual and spiritual na- 
ture in India, China and 
Japan. There may be out- 
ward difficulties, as well, in 
Turkey and Africa. New ad- 
justments will have to be 
made, new methods consid- 
ered. Whatever those at home 
may have thought, the mis- 
sionaries in the field have 
never considered withdrawing 
from these fields or yielding to these difficulties. A Board like 
ours has the advantage of a history. It has already had diffi- 
culties. We have scarcely a field which has not at some time 
been involved in war. The Ottoman Empire has been again 
and again engaged in wars within the period of our missions 
there. Times of calamity have always been the times when 
the missions were looked to for succor. This is true not merely 
in the sense of the relief of misery, but also in that of the 
steadying of men’s minds and uplifting of their hearts. 


in his pocket, 


PROF. EDWARD C. MOORE 


Christendom in part has fallen back into barbarism be- 
cause it was not sufficiently Christianized. It has believed 
in tribal gods—one of the most ancient forms of heathenism. 
It has put gain above good—the most modern and universal 
form of atheism, It has relied wpon force and therein pro- 
claimed its lack of faith in ideas and in every moral and 
spiritual element in human life. 


above humanity at large, and thereby put the nations, in 
respect of their defense, in a position of a border ruffian 
who feels that he has no security except through the pistol 


Even a Hottentot knows that these things 
were not learned from Christianity. They are not the con- 
stitutive elements of Christendom. The traits of which we 
are speaking are the undissolWwed residuum of a heathenism 
which Christianity has never sufficiently touched. 
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The missionary knows that these are the times of his great- 
est opportunity and purest influence, The missionaries share 
with their people privation and danger. This is that which 
binds them and their people together. There has never been 
a war in Turkey or a famine in China or a period of plague 
in India which has not been followed by enlargement of 
our work. Would it be so if we had failed the people in 


their need? 


THE VERY TIME TO GO ON 


This brings me to the other question, 
It is doubted by some whether we ought 
to go on. I answer, that of all times, 
this is the one in which we should go 
on, if we wish to make men, whether at 
home or abroad, to feel the difference 
between true and false Christianity. 
We are not the only people who realize 
the difference between those who merely 
Jive in or come from nominally Christian 
parts and those in whom an appreciable 
portion of the Christian spirit lives. 

The Negro in the Congo or the Came 
roon, the peasant in Shantung, the low 
caste man and equally the high caste 
man in India, the eager native in the 
old treaty ports in China, the shrewd 
spectator of the motley procession of the 
nations in Yokohama, has had abundant 
opportunity to observe this contrast. 
Chinese students in my own university, 
themselves Confucianists, have said to 
me, “We know that it is not Christianity 
which in this war has broken down.” A 
Parsee from Bombay has written to the same effect. Mr. Galen 
Fisher’s October report for the Christian Association in Japan 
describes the Japanese as fully aware of this fact. Christen- 
dom in part has fallen back into barbarism because it was not 
sufficiently Christianized. It has believed in tribal gods—one 
of the most ancient forms of heathenism. It has put gain above 
good—the most modern and universal form of atheism. It has 
relied upon force and therein proclaimed its lack of faith in 
ideas and in every moral and spiritual element in human life. 
It has placed nationality above humanity at large and thereby 
put the nations, in respect of their defense, in a position of a 
border ruffian who feels that he has no security except through 
the pistol in his pocket, Even 
a Hottentot knows that these 
things were not learned from 
Christianity. They are not 
the constitutive elements of 
Christendom. The traits of 
which we are speaking are the 
undissolved residuum of a hea- 
thenism which Christianity 
has never sufficiently touched. 

Furthermore, the being 
Christian is primarily an indi- 
vidual experience. Only there- 
after is it a quality of com- 
munities or states. Christen- 
dom contains many people 
who have never even professed 
to live by the light of Chris- 
tianity and many more who 
merely profess that. The Christian life is easiest to live in 
simple relations and if one has to do with small affairs. Yet 
it is exactly not the Christian ideal that we should timidly 
abandon the world’s great affairs. Still less is it the ideal that 
we should live our life in compartments, our religion being 
supposedly pure while the rest of our life partakes ef the sor- 
didness of the world about us. 

Christianity -is to permeate all aspects of the life of the 
world. We say this glibly. We have failed, however, te realize 


It has placed nationality 
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the vastness of the undertaking. One use of the war may be 
to bring home to us how much of our civilization has nothing 
to do with Christianity, and how necessary it is that our civ- 
ilization should have to do with Christianity. The brutalities 
of war not even those escape those who are fighting on behalf 
of liberty and justice and in the interest of permanent peace. 
For that matter, our peace had become a form of cruel war and 
was full of injustice and of vice. We have no cause to attribute 
these evils to anything but the blindness which besets us and 
to the failure of Christendom to be Christian, We may be un- 
utterably cast down that we have succeeded no better than we 
have in the task of Christianizing Christendom. Few would 
argue that we should therefore desist from the effort. Most 
would say that we had the more reason to set about that task 
with energy and zeal. 

This argument is, however, just as good upon the other side 
of the Pacific as upon our own shores. There is but one world 
—a fact which the presence of Indian troops in France and 
Japanese ships in the Atlantic, lending aid in Christendom’s 
conflict, may serve to emphasize. I have no objection to a man’s 
saying that he does not believe in foreign missions if he suffi- 
ciently emphasizes the word foreign. No portions of the world 
are any longer foreign to the other portions. All the areas of 
the world are now open to all the influences, whether of good 
or evil, which arise from any side. If we have degraded the 
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Orient with our militarism it is hard to see why we should not 
seek to atone for that by teaching the gospel, though it is as 
desirable that we should ourselves first illustrate the gospel. 
We are at the doors of our neighbors and strangers are within 
our gates. Peace brought us near, through common influences 
of learning, of the arts and trades, of travel and philanthropy. 
War brings us nearer through misery and anxiety which none 
of us escapes and a sympathy which none can withhold. Pity 
and compassion are welding into one a world which the unpity- 
ing pursuit of interests have rent in twain. 

The war has brought to some a great disillusionment as to 
the Christianity of Christendom. That disillusionment is in 
itself a challenge. 
at the present moment lies in the repudiation of those things in. 
Christendom which have nothing to do with Christianity, Even 
that defense is none too good. We ought not to have needed to 
awaken to the true state of things by this atrocious war. Those 
only have clean hands who repudiated these evils and sought 
to change them long ago. The best we can do is to fight against 
them now. If, however, we take refuge behind this defense and, 
after the blasting revelation which the war has given, if we 
still fail to do all we can to alter these conditions both at home 
and in all the world, have we right to call ourselves Christians 
at all? 


Heroism Revealed at the American Ambulance in Paris 
By Rev. Caspar W. Hiatt, D. D. 


Pastor of American Church, Paris 


“T am Irish, and glad of it!” was the reply to the question 
to a wounded soldier where he came from. 

“When did you come over to the war?” 

“IT was among the first,” he said, 

“Were you on the train that bore the motto, ‘A summer ex- 
cursion from Tipperary to Berlin’?’ 

His eye twinkled as he said, “I was that.” 

“Have you reached your destination?” 

He laughed. “Walking was not good,” he said, as he un- 
covered a leg pierced with bullets. His left hand also has 
lost its four fingers. 

“Yell me something of your experience on the battle line.” 

“Well, it is just this way: we had been resting on our 
knees in trenches soaked with water for nine days, not daring 
to stand up lest we expose our position, and not being able to 
lie down. We snatched an occasional nap by leaning our heads 
on each others’ shoulders. We had no blankets nor coverings 
of any sort, and suffered more from cold and rain than from 
shot and shell. I will say that we were well fed; they brought 
us some bully beef and other grub with hot tea three times a 
day, which we passed along from hand to hand.” 

“What was your experience when you received your in- 
juries?’ 


“Truth is, I scarcely noticed them at first; there was a little 


sting, followed by a numbness, and the pain came only after 
circulation had started up.” 

“When were you wounded?” 

“It was when we were retiring a bit to a new position; a 
shrapnel burst and killed fourteen horses, together with num- 
bers of men. I was left right there two days on the field before 
I was picked up by the relief squad. The firing directed to that 
spot was so heavy that we could not be rescued.” 

This cheery young Irishman, muscular and wholesome in 
every line, is a type of the British soldiers brought in by hun- 
dreds to the ambulances of Paris. Never have I seen a finer 
lot of fellows than these who came over the Channel and went 
into battle with shout and song and now speak of their terrible’ 
hardships as if they had been having some good sport. I have 
spoken to many of them, and never have met a word of com- 
plaint, whatever the nature of their injuries. Some of them 
keep as souvenirs the horrid jagged pieces of steel extricated 
from their bodies, One good fellow, wounded in four places, 
insisted on my shaking the hand on which the thumb had been 
shot off, and said that when he got straightened up he was 
going back again to the front. 

Such men as these are the glory of Anglo-Saxondom; as 
they lie helpless in body but heroic in soul, they make a most 
terrible indictment of this hell upon earth named war, 


What Other Editors are Saying 


SIR OLIVER LODGEH’S SPIRITS 


A sort of backstairs immortality, a “supernormal’”’ gossipry 


club, a continuation of the impertinent and the commonplace; in’ 


the case of men of high intellectual powers a diminution to the 
utmost feebleness; this seems to be about all the psychical wireless 
brings. Till some divine or superhuman wisdom is transmitted; 
till some angels ‘from beyond the height of heaven, flame on flame 
and wing on wing,” burn through the interspace; till, in short, the 
stuff recorded ceases to be anything more than the lees of mortal 
small beer this new “revelation” will not take many of us from the 
old.—The New York Sun. 


BHTTER TOYS THAN AIR GUNS AND TOY CANNONS 


Sooner or later the whole question of eliminating militancy 
from our games will have to be taken up. If the world is moving 
toward sanity it is time even now to begin turning the minds of 
our designers of toys away from the destructive toward the con- 
structive activities of the race. Parents who arm their boys with 
air guns and send them forth to shoot chipmunks and birds are not 
advancing the cause of international peace. To encourage children 
to play at killing men with toy cannons aimed at leaden soldiers is 
not the way to inspire them with a horror of war. If the day 
is ever to come when twentieth century instruments of slaughter 
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will be “viewed with incredulity in our museums,” 
make idols of them in our homes.—Boston Post. 


we must cease to 


THE PEN STILL MIGHTIDBR THAN THE SWORD 


When the thunder of cannon has died away, when the smoke 
has lifted from ruined cities and devastated fields, when the sbat- 
tered fleets lie silent and the graves of the dead are melting into 
the scarred earth, the work of the pen will still remain; and not 
guns, but the thoughts of men, will dictate the future of an en- 
lightened world.—Philadelphia North American, 


NEW YORKERS DRINKING LESS 


Many blocks along the West Side nowadays have a sort of Liege 
or Rheims desolation of aspect from the disappearance of old-time | 
wet goods dispensaries. The dust-grimed windows and doors,’ 
blinded with back number theatrical posters, suggest blockade, — 
famine and drought, if not bombardment. The condition was ex- 
istent before the war, but in the last three months it has become 
very marked. ‘The saloon keepers say that tens of thousands of 
dimes have been diverted from their bars to the savings banks, and 
many have thought it wisest not to renew the licenses which 


on Sept. 80. Possibly this outcome will make the war popular 


with teetotalers.—New York Sun, 


The only possible defense for Christianity - 
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‘Shutting the Doors that Let the Stranger In 


The immigration bill, once vetoed by President Taft and 
long pending in the present Congress, has now reached the 
stage where the two Houses of Congress are in consultation 
upon the final shape in which it shall be sent to the President. 
President Wilson has already announced that he will give hear- 
ings on the subject, which will somewhat delay its passage into 
law. But even were the President to veto it, on the ground of 
his objection to its test of literacy, the bill, whatever its final 
shape may come to be, seems assured of passage even over the 
veto. 

We have unconquerable objections to at least one provision 
of the bill as it left the Senate. The demand from the South 
that all Negro and African immigration should be absolutely 
prohibited is not only an injustice, but also an international 
trouble-breeder. As a matter of fact, the immigration of 
Negroes has amounted to an entirely negligible amount in re- 
cent years, consisting mainly of Negro workmen from Jamaica 
‘and the other West Indian ports. The last census shows less 
than 500 who originally came from Liberia and other African 
countries. The courts, we are sure, would make short work of 
this provision on the ground of treaty rights ef free entry and 
travel already accorded both to the British West Indian pos- 
sessions and to Liberia. Hven the Senate needs to be reminded 
occasionally that a treaty is the supreme law of the land. The 
provision is a direct stigma of inferiority for the 10,000,000 
people of African blood already resident in our territory and 
will be felt by them as an insult. We are utterly and irrevoca- 
bly opposed to any executive or legislative action which will 
fix a mark of inferiority upon any class of American citizens 
or shall tend to widen the gap that already exists between 
neighbors in our towns and cities. We are equally opposed to 
legislation that makes any national or racial discriminations. 

In regard to the literacy test so strongly supported and 
opposed, it is not quite so easy to reach a definite opinion. The 
bill is frankly aimed at a restriction of immigration, and the 
requirement of ability to read is simply a rough method of 
limitation. We want to sift out the best material for future 
American citizenship. Ignorance may, or may not, be a dis- 
qualification. The test of literacy will undoubtedly admit the 
educated criminal. It will unquestionably exclude many who 
in their own lives or in those of their children might afford 
fine material for American citizenship. We do not like the 
test, but it is difficult to suggest a satisfactory.substitute. 

Perhaps the most workable method that has been suggested 
is Dr. Gulick’s proposition that immigrants should be admitted 
only in a certain proportion to those of their own nationality 
who are already resident in the United States. Hungarians, 
for example, to the limit of five per cent. of the Hungarians 
already resident in America, would be admitted, but no more. 
This would make a limit of numbers, but it would not set 
aside the necessity for supplementary tests of health and char- 
acter in order to sift out applicants up to the limit of the five 
per cent. 

Of one thing we are absolutely convinced: the United States 
Government ought to find some way to put an end to the ex- 
ploitation of America for the mere profit of the carriers of 
emigrants. The far-extended network of agencies maintained by 
railroad and steamship companies for the money they make 
by the transportation of men and women on their way to 
America is no fit method of recruiting our citizenship. We 
want men and women who come in a spirit of adventure, in- 


deed, but we want those who come of their own free choice 
and i 


\ 
Two Gracious and Capable Women 


Mrs. James T. Fields, who died in Boston last week, will be 
greatly missed in the city’s literary and philanthropic circles. 
For half a century her home on Charles Street has been fre- 
-quented by men and women distinguished in letters on both 
sides the Atlantic, including in their day Thackeray, Dickens, 
‘Matthew Arnold, Harriet Beecher Stowe and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. No other residence in the city has been enriched by 
so many literary treasures and graced with the presence from 
time to time of so many persons of literary ability and personal 
-charm. They were fond of the home and of the two who con- 
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tributed so much toward creating and sustaining its atmos- 
phere—James T. Fields, one of America’s most famous pub- 
lishers, and Mrs, Annie A. Fields, who since his death in 1881 
has continued the traditions of hospitality to all, rich or poor, 
who had a vital interest in the things of the intellect and the 
spirit. The art of pleasant and profitable converse on high 
themes persisted in that home long after, in many a more 
sumptuously furnished mansion of the city, it had yielded to 
the prevailing satisfaction with society chit-chat. 

Mrs. Fields, like her husband, was a gifted writer. Some 
of her poems will live long, and her biographical sketches, like 
those of her husband, etched with clearness the personalities of 
distinguished authors whom they both knew and are a real 
contribution to the better understanding of men whose books 
have honored places in the libraries of the world. To her keen 
interest in the best literature Mrs, Fields, true Bostonian that 
she was, added a deep concern for the welfare of the lowly and 
unfortunate. She, as much as any one person, originated the 
Associated Charities, and the coming on of old age witnessed 
no abatement of her interest in social and industrial problems. 

Cast in an altogether different mold, but possessing many of 
the same qualities that. go with noble womanhood, Miss Grace 
Hoadley Dodge of New York, who also passed away last week, 
had touched the life of her city and of the nation strongly and 
helpfully. The inheritor of a name honored throughout America 
and of a large fortune, she also made her own distinct contribu- 
tion to human need, not only by judiciously and generously be- 
stowing the funds of which she was custodian, but by devoting 
unusual executive ability to important administrative tasks. 
She was for many years president of the National Organiza- 
tion of the Young Women’s Christian Associations. She did 
much toward placing that organization on a strong and broad 
foundation. Time which many young and middle-aged women 
devote to society, Miss Dodge gave to the numerous and exact- 
ing large and little services that must be performed at the 
right time and in the right way by one who would do his or her 
part in forwarding the Kingdom of God. 

Like her friend Helen Gould, now Mrs. Shepard, Miss Dodge 
set a fine example to the women of wealth in New York and 
throughout the country and utilized her home, as did Mrs. Fields 
in Boston, for the common welfare. Her bequests, aggregating 
one and one-half millions, and constituting one of the largest 
single gifts to religious agencies since Mr, Kennedy’s great 
bequest, will further perpetuate her influence. The Y. W. C. A. 
and the Teachers College of Columbia University each receive 
$500,000; the American College for Girls in Constantinople, 
$50,000; the New York City Y. W. C. A., $200,000; while the 


-Y. M. C. A., the Presbyterian boards of foreign and home mis- 


sions and the World Student Christian Federation receive 
$25,000 apiece. 

American womanhood is lifted in the eyes of the world when 
it is illustrated in two such characters as Mrs. Fields and Miss 
Dodge. They show how far women in the free and opportune 
life of America can extend their influence and yet be women 
still “not too bright and good for human nature’s daily food.” 


‘“The Failure of the Church’”’ 
I. 


We look to serious critics of the church for a constructive 
program. Nothing is easier than to tear down, and nothing 
more necessary than the suggestion of methods for replacing 
the outworn or corrupted instruments of faith with something 
of greater use to the world. These observations apply to an 
article on The Failure of the Church, by Edward Lewis in the 
December number of The Atlantic, which is exciting a good 
deal of comment. The author was a Congregational pastor in 
London who reached the conviction recently that he could no 
longer reconcile his desire to be a “man of God” with his posi- 
tion as a “comfortably conditioned official’ of “organized reli- 
gion.” He has therefore become a free lance in the religious 
sphere. His article is vigorously written and presents a con- 
crete point of view, but it is sadly destitute of constructive 
quality. 

We are in favor of courage always; and never more than 
when it involves a sacrifice of comfortable conditions and ac- 
customed fellowships in order to follow the dictates of con- 
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science. Mr. Lewis’s withdrawal raises some questions of prac- 
tical Christian living which every Christian man must consider. 
Can a “man of God” do more for him and for his Kingdom in 
a co-operative organization, or by standing alone? It is partly 
a matter of temperament. Most of God’s servants have decided, 
rightly, we think, that organization is more efficient than dis- 
organization. 

Living in selfish comfort or luxury is certainly not in the 
spirit of Christ; but we must be permitted to doubt the exist- 
ance of many possibilities of luxurious living on the stipends 
of Congregational ministers either in Great Britain or Amer- 
ica, Most of these ministers aim at a degree of comfort which 
best serves efficiency and provides for the education of their 
children. A good many wish that their present conditions 
reached that limit. There are exceptional cases—and Mr. 
Lewis may well be one—but on the whole we are convinced that 
working in harness makes more for efficiency than working 
out of harness. Even the exceptional cases very much depend 
for their success on the atmosphere and background created by 
the organized work of men who are not exceptional. 

Mr. Lewis draws his first reason for failure from the state- 
ment that the church claims for itself finality. “It is a strange 
paradox,” he says, “religion flourishes, the organized church 
decays.” The first of the root-causes for this lamentable and 
marked decay is that “the Christian Church does not believe 
in a ‘Beyond Christianity’. It is as much a closed system as 
ever Judaism was.’ It gives us a new idea of British Congre- 
gationalism to find one of its recent ministers thinking of it 
as a closed and rigid system. Our acquaintance with British 
Congregational ministers had given us quite a different im- 
pression. We thought we had seen men of all distinctively 
Christian schools of theological and social thought accorded a 


free field in the Congregational pulpit. 
XK uk 


* 


Mr. Lewis’s suggestion that no Christianity can be perma- 
nent which is not also self-effacing seems to be founded on a 
purely optimistic interpretation and limitation of the evolution 
philosophy. It belongs to the ideals of John the forerunner, 
rather than of Jesus. It, in fact, identifies the faith in Christ 
with its particular manifestations at particular stages of his- 
tory. That any form of church organization may wisely give 
way to new ideals suited to the temper of a particular time is 
no strange doctrine among Congregationalists. We rid our- 
selves of bishops three centuries ago; and just now there seems 
to be a strong current of tendency among us toward the revival 
of some kind of superintendency for reasons of efficient work. 

This, however, does not touch the real point. Mr. Lewis 
speaks of the survival of religion and the passing of the church. 
But what does he mean by religion? Apparently something 
entirely ethical and social. No wonder he is dissatisfied, for 
he is beginning at the wrong end altogether in his thought. 
Religion, in the practice of all primitive nations, and in the 
constitution of man’s mind, is something quite different from 
this. The accusation has been made against religion, and is 
sometimes made today, that it is possible to be religious with- 
out being just or merciful or pure. Justice and purity and 
helpfulness are fruits that grow on the religious root. If the 
churches have failed to produce them in the lives of their mem- 
bers they have failed and are corrupt and decadent. But the 
roots of these results in justice, mercy and holiness are found, 
with the motives and assistance which make them possible, in 
the sphere of persona] relations with God and men. The prim- 
itive worshiper who brings gifts to the altar does so by way of 
coming into personal and influential relations with the unseen 
powers. The Christian faith itself is an organized attempt to 
facilitate the acquaintance and companionship of men with 
God as a method and motive for right living and right relations 
with their fellowmen. 

That the Christian Church has failed to bring a large pro- 
portion of those who are in some degree under its influence 
into cordial and co-operative relations with God through Christ, 
all Christians would be quick to acknowledge. But another 
element enters here—the element of man’s freedom to refuse 
confidence and co-operation when God invites. Is it fair to 
charge up against the churches the refusal of men to accept 
God's invitation? Christ himself “failed” at just this point. The 


real indictment is to be found along quite another line. Many 
churches have either put stumbling blocks in the way of ac- 
quaintance between man and God, or they have failed to gain 
credence for the good news of God’s desire for such compan- 
ionship through the bad lives of their members or through for- 
getfulness of the message which has been committed to their 
care. 

Since faith is primarily a matter of personal relations and 
Christ is the “way” to knowledge of God, the idea of a “Be- 
yond-Christianity” at once falls to the ground. Between God 
and man you can never get beyond the personal relation. Yow 
may appropriate or refuse it, you may improve or neglect its 
opportunities, but you cannot think of any substitute. The 
trouble with the churches is not that they refuse to get them- 
Selves out of the way of thought-advances; but that they neg- 
lect to put their unique message to the test and to organize the 
fruits of faith in works of mercy and of justice, That church 
is a failure which has no definite message of inyitation from 
God to men; or which fails to help men in the organization of 
their life with God for bringing to pass the will and works of 


God on earth. 
* * 


* 


Mr. Lewis also claims that “in its present organized form 
the church is a flat contradiction of the spirit and principles 
of its founder.” He insists that it must always be so. The 
organized expression of an idea, he tells us, is necessarily 
lower than the idea. ‘“Institutionalized religion is always a 
degeneration from spiritual religion. There is always a quali- 
tative loss in faith when it comes to be expressed in a creed.” 
That is a good reason for neither worshiping nor perpetuating 
creeds or organizations beyond their period of use, but hardly 
a good reason for not making them. Mr. Lewis’s assertion that 
Jesus does not seem to have anticipated the formation of a 
church is a matter of interpretation and opinion, “He defined 
the Kingdom of Heaven as a ferment, not as an order,” he tells 
us. The Kingdom is a ferment, but, as Mr. Lewis himself 
acknowledges, the formation of an organization for the diffu- 
sion of the ferment was inevitable. 

Life always expresses itself imperfectly in the materia? 
world. The order and the creeds of the church are of neces- 
sity tentative and experimental. But that is no reason why 
they should be thrown overboard altogether, Since organiza- 
tion was necessary and inevitable, and Christ is still with us, 
the hope of the future lies in no mere denunciation of imper- 
fections or corruptions, but in whole-souled constructive effort 
and experiment to make real the power of Christ through such 
outward forms as are necessary for efficient co-operation with 
God in the work of the Kingdom. The test is never a present 
perfection, but improvability and helpfulness. 

We shall take up Mr. Lewis’s further reasons why the 
church is, in his opinion, a failure next week. So far as we 
have gone he has nothing constructive or positive to offer us 
in place of what we are all agreed is imperfect, but in which, 
as we see the situation, the best hope of the world’s improve- 
ment lies. ‘ 


A Lover of the Mountains 


We cannot pass over the news that John Muir, mountain 
lover and father of national parks, has gone from us without 
expressing the gratitude of the American people for the great 
and unique service which we owe his genius. A Scotchman 
born and a traveler by instinct and habit, he found the home 
of his soul in the mountains of California, roused publie opin- 
ion for the preservation of its great trees, and by his writings 
inspired and encouraged a love of the outdoor world which has 
made him the prophet of a wholesome and invigorating joy in 
life. His name can never be forgotten in America while the 
great Muir Glacier in Alaska pushes its way down to the sea. 
It is associated with the redwood groves of giant trees in the 
mountain valleys of California and with the forests and mead- 
ows and flower slopes of the Sierras. A host of delighted 
trampers and travelers have followed in his footsteps, not only 
because he himself expressed a spirit essentially characteristic 
of our time, but because of the eloquent contagion of his words 
and example, 
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Leaves from My Note-Book 
Dr. Gordon at Ford Hall 


One of the big nights of the Ford Hall, Boston, Sunday 
Eyening Meetings was Jan. 3, when Dr. George A. Gordon gave 
his New Year’s Message. Big nights at Ford Hall have come 
to be rather frequent, but there has never been one quite like 
the Gordon night, for Dr. Gordon and the Ford Hall Folks 
ame together then for the first time. A hint of the favorable 
and strong impression that the Ford Hall Meetings have made 
upon religious leaders in Boston who have never attended 
them appeared in Dr. Gordon’s statement that “this institution 
is one of the best institutions that has been established” since 
fhe came to Boston, over thirty years ago. Yes, Dr. Gordon 
fhas been pastor of the Old South Church for thirty years. 

The opening concert was by the Davis Ensemble Orchestra, 
a large mixed organization that plays well. Then Mrs. Jennie 

Morrow Long of New York gave an impressive reading of the 
Twenty-third Psalm and finally Dr. Gordon was introduced. 
‘What a fine type of the Scotch-American Dr. Gordon is! 
Straight, strong, with keen, kindly eyes, a dignity that com- 
mands respect, a humor that makes friends and illuminates his 
discourse and, whether one agrees with him theologically .or 
not, one must admire his faith in God, his love for man and 
his stand for intellectual and religious freedom. 

Dr. Gordon’s Message for the New Year, as he put it him- 
self, was, “In the quest for good pursue it wisely to the absolute 
goal.” He said that the normal human being combines four 
essential parts: A sense of self, a sense of nature, social sense 
and a sense of the infinite. He emphasized the latter. Men 
seek what they conceive to be good—that is, satisfaction. Truth 
fs satisfaction of the intellect, beauty is satisfaction of the 
esthetic sense, right is satisfaction of the conscience, love is 
satisfaction of the human heart. Absolute good is complete 
satisfaction. The quest for it ends in a sense of God. Half 
the world is seeking good where it can’t be found. That is the 
tragedy of the world. Dr. Gordon closed with the parable of 
the builders—the unwise man who built upon the sand and the 
wise man who built upon the rock. 

* * 

-The question period was spirited and Socialists were hot 
on the speaker’s trail after his reply to the direct question, 
what he thought of Socialism. His reply was: ‘‘As a philosophy 
of human society, magnificent as spirit, unwise as a method 
or arrangement. It cannot be wholly commended and not wholly 
condemned. The same may be said of individualism.” His 
theology was put to the test by several questions, in the course 
of which he said, “I do not believe anybody is going to hell.” 
.He told of his own rise from humble labor as a boy and de- 
hivered a fine little homily on thrift, deprecated money as the 
goal of life, and in defense of the church said that the great 
task to which it applies itself is the making of manhood. 

* * 

I have watched these meetings with sympathetic interest 
from near the beginning and I have seen sure evidence of splen- 
did results in the growth of good will, tolerance, mutual un- 
derstanding, high ideals of moral, social, economic and political 
affairs and of democracy. A large group of Socialists attend 
the meetings. Many of them are materialists and harsh critics 
of the church. Their special need is spiritual. I have been 
pleased to observe that the spiritual food provided at Ford 
Hiall is well received and that many a good sermon preached 
there is heard by a more attentive audience than some church 
congregations. Such was the fact when Dr. Gordon spoke. 
The Socialists may challenge the speaker with a spiritual mes- 
sage in the question period, but they have heard him through, 
and the most skeptical of agnostics is likely to come nearer to 
‘the Kingdom in spite of himself after hearing Professor 
Rauschenbusch, Rev. Leslie M. Sprague, Professor Steiner, 
Mary Antin and Dr. Gordon. 

** 

In the long run the most effective spiritual influence of Ford 
Hall is brought by the chairman, Mr. George W. Coleman. He 
does not preach but he puts good preaching into practice and he 
does pray. His Ford Hall prayers for democracy, brotherhood, 
sound morality and social justice are prayers that will live in 
the lives of those who hear them, I am glad that a collection 


of these prayers have been put into a little book which also 
contains the social hymns that are sung at Ford Hall, and the 
book is now on sale in Boston. 


rd 

When Dr. Nehemiah Boynton was introduced at Omaha the 
other day by Rey. Fred T. Rouse, the latter whetted the appe- 
tite of the members of the Congregational Club by saying that 
he was about to present one of the most distinguished men in 
Congregationalism, possibly the most remarkable man in the 
denomination because he could be characterized as “the de- 
horned bishop of Congregationalism.” This allusion to Dr. 
Boynton’s term in the moderatorship, when he sought to fulfill 
to the best of his ability the representative functions of that 
office, was greeted with shouts of laughter in which he joined 
as heartily as any one present. A little side-thrust like that 
won’t cause Dr, Boynton any pangs, especially when it comes 
the day after he acquired in Evanston, Ill., a charming daugh- 
ter-in-law in the person of Miss Charlotte V. Peirce, now Mrs. 
(Rey.) Edward ©, Boynton of Ann Arbor, Mich. When an ex- 
moderator has two sons in the Congregational ministry, a 
daughter on the teaching staff of a missionary college in Con- 
stantinople and several other children with their futures all 
before them, he doesn’t mind any “slams” based on irreverence 
toward the New Congregationalism, 

J 

That public-spirited Boston merchant, Edward A.. Filene, 
who has just returned f om four months of personal ministra- 
tions in the war zone brings out of the woe and welter: which 
he has witnessed in Austria, Germany, France and Belgium a 
still courageous heart while his ever constructive mind is con- 
stantly at work on plans looking toward a new world order. 
Here is one of his practical suggestions for shortening the war. 
It was made at a gathering in his honor of 500 members of the 


Boston City Club, of which splendid organization he is a 
founder: 


R. C, 


If we, in this country, can get a careful statement made by 
the best experts and the wisest men of the basic principles that 
underlie a more permanent peace—principles from the religious, 
economic and national standpoints—and can get that discussed 
all over the country, there will come out of it first a great deal 
of confusion and error, but after the sifting of it there will 
finally come agreement on the basic principles of more perma- 
nent peace, as well as some agreement on the methods, and some 
agreement on what we ought to do. 


wt 
The first Sunday of the year was a day of intercession for 
the British churches and was universally observed by churches 
of all names. It was also observed in the other Allied coun- 
tries. Two elements went to these prayers: the remembrance 


- of those who have fallen and their families and dependents, and 
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prayer for the cause which the Allies represent. In London 
four services were held both in St. Paul’s Cathedral and in 
Westminster Abbey. The Salvation Army observed the day in 
every barracks throughout British territory. Special Jewish 
services were held at all the synagogues. The Roman Catholic 
churches held frequent services and were crowded with wor- 
shipers. We have striking evidence in these observances that 
all forms of British religion, outside of special localities in 
South Ireland, are at one in support of the justice of the Allied 
cause, 


ws 
The Supreme Court was unanimous in declaring that indi- 
viduals cannot evade responsibility by joining an organization 
which transgresses the law in its final decision in the Loewe 
Hat Co. case. The case, it will be remembered, was that of a 
secondary boycott declared by a labor union against a firm 
whose workers were on strike. The members of the union 
which issued the notice of the boycott must now pay the judg- 
ment resulting from a jury trial twelve years ago. Justice 
Holmes held that the members of the union were liable under 
the Sherman law for the acts of the officials of the union, He 
said, “It taxes the credulity of a person to think that the mem- 
bers did not know the object: of the boycott and of the ‘we- 

don’t-patronize list.’ ” 

ss 
Billy Sunday’s campaign for the conversion of Philadelphia 
starts under conditions of public advertisement which must sat- 
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isfy even his desire for a full hold on public attention. Judg- 
ing by its past record of municipal politics, we are confident 
that Philadelphia needs conversion and wish all power to Mr. 
Sunday’s elbow in his effort to bring it to pass. We don’t 
always like his use of the English language, and we think he 
might be more efficient with a little more regard for human 
dignity; but if he can show large results in his efforts to 
transform Philadelphia, we shall hope that his life can be 
spared to have a try at the other cities of the nation. 
ws 
At the eleventh annual conference on child labor in Wash- 
ington last week reports showed improvement in many parts 
of the country. Lewis W. Hine of the National Child Labor 
Committee called attention to bad conditions in certain North 
Carolina cotton mills, where he said that very young children 
are still at work. He found two sisters, six and seven years 
old, spinning in one such mill, while one mill superintendent 
boasted that he had thirty children below the age limit. Is it 
not time for North Carolina to wake up? It will hardly wish 
to be classed with Belgium as a place of torture for little 
children. ; 
as 
The testimony before Congress has shown a new smirch on 
the record of our national dealing with our alien wards, The 
story of the impoverishment of the Crow Indians by those who 
should have been their just and watchful friends will awaken 
the indignation of every right-thinking American. The time is 
coming soon when all the aborigines of the United States will 


be merged in the general body of citizenship. It wili be a 
perpetual disgrace to us if that merging involves ether such 
hideous perversions of a trust as are alleged in the ease ef this 
Crow tribe. ‘ 
4 

The New York subway disaster may help to reconcile ané 
even to endear country life to that considerable element in 
our population which seldom or never has occasion to patronize 
roaring and risky underground traffic lines in the heart of great 


cities. There are some advantages in not being obliged to’ 


resort to any other space annihilator than the trusty old mare. 
Remember also the solid reading and the real thinking our 
friends on the crossroads are doing these winter days while 
we of the city hurry and drive. 

s 

The American who defined himself with referenee to the 
European war as a boiling neutral probably expressed the senti- 
ments of a very large number of his countrymen. 

ed] 

Western Congregational Clubs are advised to file early at 
Washington requests for a speech from the President during 
his March—May extended journey to the Coast. 

a 

You can’t solve the problem of unemployment. Possibly you 

could relieve it for one unemployed man or woman. ; 


Og 
On to Chicago, reconstructors of Congregationalism ! 


From Our Western Window 


The “Flying Squadron” is still on the wing and is about to 
anchor among the lofty Chicago skyscrapers. 
sponse to those ne’er-do-wells, journalistically employed by 
brewery interests, who would have had us believe many times 
that the Squadron had been dispersed by debts, dissensions and 
discouragements. On the contrary, their fighting wedge is as 
powerful, nay, more powerful, than when they started out in 
September. To the uninitiated it may be related that in these 
four months a force of nearly thirty people has been transported 
twice across the continent, speaking in thirty-two states, and 
in their nearly 1,500 addresses reaching a quarter million of 
people. Sometimes the audiences have touched the 10,000 mark, 
and even in humid old Milwaukee, 2,500 citizens turned out in 
enthusiasm for prohibition, Speakers, musicians, chorus lead- 
ers, the whole battery of prohibition power has been turned 
loose on a retreating liquor traffic. The latter interests, like 
their military confréres across the sea, have frequently been 
compelled to announce a withdrawal “for strategic reasons” ! 

Within a comparatively brief period 235 cities and towns 
have been invaded, but 180 still remain unattacked. The climax 
of the campaign brings the Flying Squadron into the haven of 
Atlantic City in July, when the national] Anti-Saloon League 
convention will be held. What the members of the Squadron 
as a whole think of the results is well expressed by ex-Governor 
Hanly of Indiana, tireless worker for temperance: “I never 
had so great a privilege, so great an opportunity for service 
to the American people as I am having now. . . . I have never 
found the people so ripe for a great spiritual revival as at this 
hour!” Let every community give the Flying Squadron a salute 
of twenty-one guns. 

* * / 

Still speaking of this now lively “wet” and “dry” issne, we 
woolly Westerners are studying with some interest the later 
summaries of the vote on the Hobson amendment. We have 
been a little puzzled at the seeming heterodoxy and lapse from 
Pilgrim rigor apparent in the New England delegations and 
on the other hand, not a little gratified by backbone and fore- 
sight in states where less is expected. The congresssmen in 
New England thus assumed to represent their constituencies 
on the question, fundamentally, whether they should have a 
vote on this vexing question: Maine, 2 for and 1 against; New 
Hampshire, none for and 2 against; Vermont, 1 for and 1 
against; Massachusetts, 1 for and 13 against; Rhode Island, 
none for and 8 against; Connecticut, none for and 5 against. 


So much in re- 
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In contrast are the records of three states where city sa- 
loons and brewery influences are strong: Michigan, 11 for and 
2 against; Illinois, 11 for and 18 against; Missouri, 11 for and 
4 against. Even the wettest state in the Union, Pennsylvania, 
outstripped “the New England conscience “by 19 votes for and 
11 against. 

* * 

Everywhere men who can write and men who can speak are 
spellbound by the theme of civilization’s breakdown in Burope. 
But now and then one rises superior to his oppressing text. A 
Christmas Day utterance of this kind in that constructive paper, 
the San Francisco Bulletin, concluded with these suggestive 
sentences: “But darker yet was the outlook of the world on 
a day corresponding to this nineteen hundred years ago. Then 
the gross imperial power of Rome sprawled over three-quarters 


of the known earth, an old religion had died and no new one. 


had come to take its place, and to be a common man was little 
better than to be an animal of burden. Yet on the coming day 


there was to be born in an inconsiderable town in a remote | 


province an obscure Jewish baby, whose influence, in this late 
century, is still so powerful that the armies and navies of the 
world are children’s weapons in comparison. 

“As Christianity was thus born in the darkest hour of the 
ancients, so it may be reborn in the darkest hour of the 
moderns !’” 

»- * 

Lights and shadows come out of the realm of religious 
financing almost at the same hour. In St. Louis the directors 
of the Men and Millions Movement in the Disciples denomina- 
tion learn that over $2,000,000 have been recently subscribed te 
this big educational and missionary fund. Of this amount 
something less than $200,000 have been subscribed since the 
depression caused by the great war! But down in Indiana the 
friends of Winona Assembly are distressed to perceive that 
this famous institution is in very real danger. 
edness of nearly $900,000, owed to 500 and more creditors, 
makes a heart-breaking situation. The recent efforts of Wil- 


liam Jennings Bryan and others to save the Assembly seem to 


have come too late for rescue. Probably, however, any present 
proceedings in bankruptcy will be followed by a reorganization 
that will insure the continuance of this widely-known institu- 
tion. The task will be worthy of any eminent financier and 
executive. 

Chicago, Jan, 4. 
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| | Hungry Men in Big Cities 


Plenty and Poverty—Labor and Idleness—Shelters from the Storms 


Chicago is the food center of the world, and 
yet it is now a center of want. During the 
year which has just closed, 14,557,000 meat- 
producing animals were brought to this city, 
making a total product of 4,255,540,000 
pounds of food; nevertheless, tens of thou- 
sands of men do not have the price of one 
pound of these billions. There also was 
landed here more wheat than any previous 
year ever saw, or a total of nearly 100,000,- 
000 bushels, nevertheless hunger has gripped 
more men than ever before in the history of 
the city, unless it was the winter after the 
World’s Fair. 

Surely this is a strange condition. Why 
are so many people in Chicago hungry when 
the figures of its food supplies strain the 
arithmetic? “Such a condition is immensely 
eruel,” says one of our big daily papers. 
Certainly, but it is as queer as it is cruel. 
To attempt to explain it is to get tangled 
up with all the economic theories swarming 
along the highways and byways of opinion. 
I have read more times than I can remember 
how it all could be averted, but it has a 
strange and persistent aversion to being 
averted, and it is still with us. 

Therefore, I shall not offer anything which 
I have to say as a cure, but simply as some 
remarks. In the first place, I am surprised 
at the jaunty and reckless way in which some 
people defy the laws of nature and the com- 
mon suggestions of prudence. In summer 
they make no provision for winter. They 
are engaged in pursuits which are halted by 
freezing weather, but the weather man has 
no terrors for them. They spend the earn- 
ings of summer as the days come and go, and 
when winter comes they have nothing A 
squirrel carrying nuts to a hollow tree or a 
beaver building a dam could teach them bet- 
ter economy than this. But they do not 
want that kind of teaching. They want 
something else, and spend their all to get it. 


ORGANIZED AGAINST NATURE 


In the next place, I doubt whether the 
men of these occupations are doing enough 
work in fair weather to carry them safely 
and comfortably through bad weather. A 
man who works only eight hours a day in 
summer and takes a half holiday on Satur- 
day loses a lot of good cheerful sunshine so 
far as making a living is concerned, and that 
is what we are talking about. Why would 
it not be better to make the working hours 
longer when the sun makes the day longer, 
and shorter when night makes the day 
shorter. It may sound like an awful heresy, 
but it strikes me that organized labor has 
been fastening upon itself a system which is 
out of line with nature. The theory is nice, 
but the sun, moon and stars are against it, 
and they are likely to keep on in their old 
way in spite of improved legislation. It 
would be better if the labor system was more 
elastic. It is too rigid, too artificial to bring 
about the| best results in the kind of a world 
in which we are now living. The more rigid 
the system gets, the more frigid it becomes 
for increasing numbers of laboring men. 

A New York committee estimates that 
350,000 people in that city want work and 
eannot get it. Such a grim, dreadful fact 
contains as much of a warning to the labor 
leaders as it does to the rest of us. A sys- 
tem of organization which steadily results 
in an increased number of jobless men is not 
exactly a success. Farmers are seldom in 
want, but farmers do not begin work in the 
middle of the forenoon and quit in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon. They have an eye to 
the sun, they plow and sow and reap while 
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it shines, and then when it slants away over 
the hills in winter, they have something to 
eat and wear. Their way may not be up to 
date, but it results in more food and fires 
and comfort. 


THE CHANGING VIEW OF LABOR 


I also want to call attention to the queer 
way in which labor is regarded. In summer 
the modern humanitarians look upon labor 
as a hardship. The ery is for rest, shorter 
hours, more leisure. Boys who are now kept 
idle until they are fourteen must be given two 
years more of idleness. In a word, labor is 
viewed as a kind of penalty, and the less of 
it the better. But in winter the ery sud- 
denly changes, and labor becomes the su- 
preme blessing. The people who declaim 
against society in summer for making work 
necessary are just as vociferous when win- 
ter comes in denouncing the community for 
not furnishing work.. Then we wonder why 
things do not go right. But how can they go 
right when we do not know our own minds 
about labor, whether to call it a curse or a 
blessing. There is a lot of idealism which 
won’t stand the strain when the mercury 
goes down to zero. -It is possible that we 
have made more progress in idealism than 
we have in realism. A population of nearly 
100,000,000 people makes a pretty big human 
lump to leaven and there is reason to think 
that the theories and the lump have not kept 
together. 


HARD ON MEN 


Turning now to another phase of the sub- 
ject, it must be admitted that the last score 
of years have been hard on men in the labor 
market. Immigration has been pouring an 
incessant supply of men into this market, 
and at the same time women have become 
Wwage-earners in rapidly increasing numbers. 
The wonder is that the labor situation is 
not in a much worse condition. Only Amer- 
ica with its amazing resources could have 
stood it. During the last ten years the 
building operations of Chicago have covered 
a frontage of 557 miles. If these new build- 
ings had been placed in a single row, they 
would have reached beyond Omaha. In ten 
years more our row of new buildings would 
reach across the plains of Nebraska and up 
the side of the Rocky Mountains. This is 
as much building as Chicago ought to be ex- 
pected to do, whether there is need of more 
labor or not. Certainly labor unions could 
not ask Chicago to put up a row of buildings 
which would reach from here to New York 
in a single decade. It is not an under sup- 
ply of work, but an oversupply of men that 
ails Chicago. All the nations, tribes and 
tongues come here, and when the wind whips 
the leaves off the shade trees all the tramps 
head this way, and then we begin to lash our- 
selves for not having work for all these men 
to do. 

Too many people come to the big cities. 
It is easy to say this; it is not easy to stop 
it. The saloon is an attraction to a class 
of men who help to swell the number of the 
unemployed and to aggravate their poverty. 
Chicago has 7,162 saloons, the country has 
an increasing number of “water wagons,” 
and there are plenty of men who would rather 
starve in the shadow of a saloon than to live 
on the “water wagon.” These men hike for 
a big city and the next thing we hear of 
them they are shivering in doorways at night 
and standing in the bread line in the morn- 
ing, thus do the virtues of the “dry” land 
increase the evils and misery of the “wet” 
city. 
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SHELTER FOR THE HOMELESS 


But hungry and homeless men should be 
taken care of whatever the cause of their 
pitiful condition. And this cannot be done 
by passing resolutions or prolonging able 
discussions. It means business, When Chi- 
cago discovered Columbus and brought all 
the country here to see the show, a great 
number of down-and-outs stayed over. I 
was then pastor of an active and aggressive 
church on the West Side, and when the ap- 
peals for help became pressing I laid the 
matter before the church at a midweek meet- 
ing, with a recommendation that we provide 
a shelter for men, and that we begin the next 
day. We began. We rented a large build- 
ing, which had been erected for World’s Fair 
purposes, and there we housed and fed a 
company of the unfortunates until spring. 
It took a lot of bread and meat and soup and 
patience. There were a few men in the com- 
pany who could not always distinguish be- 
tween their own property and that of others, 
and they stole some overcoats from the 
ehurch one night. Inasmuch as I seemed to 
be held responsible for the whole layout, I 
had some painful spells before spring came, 
But I always thought that it was the right 
thing to do for starving men, and when one 
of them came to me on the streets of New 
Orleans a few years later and thanked me 
for helping to keep him alive and walking 
around on the earth, I felt that we had done 
that much anyhow. Saving a starving man 
is almost as good as preaching a nice ser- 
mon, 

Now the Chicago Presbyterians have just 
started a similar enterprise. They have 
taken an old hotel which will accommodate 
from 700 to 1,000 men and here they propose 
to furnish sleeping places at night and coffee 
and sandwiches in the morning to as many 
applicants as call for assistance or as the 
house will hold. The use of the building is 


‘given to them free and the churches are ex- 


pected to supply the money needed for run- 
ning expenses, and they will do it. As soon 
as the matter was proposed at their Minis- 
ters’ Meeting pastors raised something over 
$500 for the work. It is easy to get money 
from churches for people who are in actual 
want. About all that is needed is leadership. 


THE BACKWARDNESS OF BIG MONEY 


But money does not come so easily for 
permanent institutions to meet want. In 
spite of the glaring need of shelter for the 
droves of impoverished men who drift into 
Chicago, and of homes for poor young men 
and women, the millionaire class have given 
little for that purpose. Money has gone to 
educational institutions in golden streams, 
but how rarely have we heard of million- 
aires giving money for homes for the needy! 
We seem not to take poverty seriously until 
its bitter ery rises above the storm of winter 
and shivering human beings sink down upon 
the doorsteps. One Chicago man built a 
hotel for the needy, as a memorial to his 
dead son, and it is filled to its utmost capac- 
ity. But he has been almost alone in that 
kind of benevolent enterprise. 

However, the statistics gathered by the 
Chicago Tribune shows signs of a change in 
this respect. According to its report for the 
past year the benevolent giving of the coun- 
try, as made public in amounts of $1,000 and 
upward, broke all records in 1914, reaching 
a total of $218,599,482, and of this amount 
$104,377,970 went to “charities of various 
kinds,” while $90,741,410 went to educa- 
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DR. BROWN’S 


Three Hundred Picked Men 


There was a fight on between the higher and the lower. It is 
always on—the form varies but the struggle is unceasing. Now 
the scene is laid at Thermopyle, where three hundred Spartans 
undertake to drive back the Persian hordes come to oppress the 
Greeks. Now it is laid on Marston Moor where Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides march forth to win their victory for parliamentary govern- 
ment and for religious liberty. 

Now the scene is laid at Waterloo where the principle of abso- 
lutism represented by Napoleon is combatted by the nations.of 
Europe fighting for their integrity. Now it is laid at Gettysburg 
where freedom is opposed by slavery, the maintenance of the Union 
by the spirit of secession. Now it is laid in the breast of a man 
where his own passions and appetite war against the soul. 

The scene changes, the weapons vary, the essence of the strug- 
gle remains the same. The lamb makes war with the beast. The 
higher finds itself opposed by the lower. The fight of Gideon and 
his three hundred against the Midianites there in the Plain of 
Esdraelon three thousand years ago is hut a single skirmish in the 
conflict of the ages. 

The narrative says that the Lord preferred to win by few 
rather than by many lest the Israelites should boast. He was 
educating them in the sense of dependence upon and of co-opera- 
tion with him for that vaster moral campaign upon which they 
were just entering. “Not by might nor by power but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord of Hosts,’’ was to be their watchword. 


CALLING OUT THE COWARDS 


This is one side of the matter—there is also the human side. 
When Gideon ran his eye over his troops he saw that they were 
undisciplined. He felt uncertain as to what they would do under 
fire. He therefore issued this order—‘*Whosoever is fearful or 
afraid, let him return home.” Twenty-two thousand quitters fell 
out from the ranks seeking ease and safety. 

He looked upon those remaining and still uncertain, he sub- 
jected them to another test. He marched them across a brook 
which lay toward the enemies’ camp, directing his officers to keep 
watch. The men who sprawled out upon all fours to drink from 
the brook were to be dismissed. Gideon would have in his com- 
mand only those soldierly men who showed themselves alert and 
watchful while on duty, catching up handfuls of water to moisten 
their lips as they passed the brook without breaking ranks. This 
test still further reduced the number of his men to three hundred. 
But they were picked men! Gideon felt that he could rely upon 
every one of them implicitly. 

He then stole down near the enemies’ camp under cover of 
darkness to reconnoiter. He heard one Midianite tell another of 
his dream. The man had dreamed that he saw a cake of barley 
bread fall into the camp of Midian and strike with such force that 
a tent was thrown down. A cake of barley bread! It was a sym- 
bol of poverty—and Israel had been reduced to coarse fare by this 
invasion. It was a symbol of weakness pitted against strength, 
a cake of bread flung against the stout tent of the Midianitish 
general. It was a symbol of obscurity—and Gideon felt himself 
“a cake of barley bread,” a farmer called from his threshing to 
lead the armies of his country. He instantly accepted this dream 
of the soldier as a sign that he and his picked men would conquer 
the host of Midian. 


THE STRATEGY OF A NIGHT ATTACK 


His tactics were unusual, not to say fantastic, but they justified 
themselves. He directed each man to hide a lighted torch in an 
earthen vessel and with sword and trumpet girt on to steal into the 
enemy’s camp at midnight. At a given signal each man was to 
smash his earthen vessel on the rocky ground, the torches were to 
flash out, the trumpets were to sound forth a loud blast, and with 
the battle cry, “Ihe sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” shouted 
from every sturdy throat, they were to fall upon the Midianites. 

The plan was carried out with notable success. The dull-witted 
Midianites, secure in the consciousness of superior numbers, had 
neglected to post pickets. Suddenly awakened from sound sleep, 
seeing the flash of torches and hearing the sound of many trumpets 
they felt that some mighty host had fallen upon them. In their 
half-dazed condition, catching glimpses here and there of sturdy 
Israelites slaying right and left with broadswords, they were intimi- 
dated and overborne. They were put to flight by the men of 
Gideon and a notable victory was won for the higher. cleaner, more 
aspiring type of life represented by the men of Israel. 

The incident brings out the fact that mere numbers are of 
secondary importance. “There is no restraint to the Lord to save 
by many or by few.” One man sometimes chases a thousand 
where his cause is just, and two by God’s help put ten thousand 
to flight. 


International Sunday School Lesson for Jan, 24. Judges 7. 
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BIBLE CLASS 


THE POWER OF THE DISCIPLINED FEW 


The result is achieved not by some magical interposition but 
by the superior efficiency of a few disciplined men. It was Crom- 
well who said, “Give me men who fear God and hate evil, who 
have faith and make some conscience of what they do, and no force 
that can be brought against them will be able finally to beat them 
back.” The noble Three Hundred! ‘They were alert, fearless, 
aggressive. Knowing that they could rely upon each other and 
upon God whose help is given to those whose hearts are right, they 
put to flight the host of Midian. 


We see the same result in every-day life where men strive to 
achieve an honorable success. The young men who are alert, 
fearless, aggressive, doing with their might what their hands or 
their heads find to do, are being enrolled with Gideon’s three hun- 
dred on many a field of effort. They are winning victories which 
fill all hearts with joy. The cowards, the sleepy-heads, the passive 
souls waiting for something to turn up are not in when the vic- 
tories are passed around. They are offi the other slope of Mt. 
Gilead bemoaning their luck. 


BE OF SOME ACCOUNT IN THE WORLD 


If any young man will make up his mind to be of some account 
in the world, he can do it. Let him cease dawdling with no clear- 
eut aim! Let him forsake the habit of trying to get through each 
day as easily as possible, working with one eye on his job and the 
other on the clock! Let him cease spending five evenings a week 
at vaudeville or moving picture shows! Let him cut off all useless 
waste of time and energy, putting into his work the best of him- 
self, not the second best! Before the gray hair begins to show 
above his ears he is likely to find himself among the picked men 
in his line, enrolled with Gideon’s three hundred. 


Hear Emerson, poet, philosopher, transcendentalist though he 
was, holding fast that cast of mind characteristic of New England! 
“Tet any man learn to do some one thing better than the average 
man is doing it and though he build his hut in the heart of a forest 
the people of the world will make a pathway to his door.” 


We hear the wail about competition being so keen and all the 
conditions of success so disheartening to the man who stands at 
the foot of the ladder. But what are youth and health for if not 
to go out and measure their strength against heavy odds. 


You cannot possibly bridge all the rivers of difficulty which 
flow between you and the object of your desire. You cannot wait 
until some kind friend shall come to ferry you across—he may 
never come. Wade them! Put your own unwearied, undaunted 
strength into a heroic fight against those surging currents which 
would sweep you away, and boldly push ahead. The men who are 
doing just that are the men who share in the joy and the honor 
of Gideon’s three hundred. 


THE TWO REQUISITES FOR SUCCESS 


In the battle cry two essentials are named. “The sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon.” In the last analysis the battle is the Lord’s. 
It is the inevitableness of the divine purpose, pushing brave men 
into the conflict, holding them up to their hard task, casting in on 
their side the mighty re-enforcements of One whose chariots are 
twenty thousand, which makes the final outcome sure. 


But the battle on the field of Esdraelon was not won in the 
clouds nor by some bit of magic. The Midianites were not driven 
back by angels but by the swords of stout-hearted Israelites. “The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” for by the intelligent, resolute 
co-operation of forees human with forces divine, right triumphed 
over wrong. 

In Victor Hugo’s sketch of Waterloo he brings out elements 
sometimes forgotten. ‘Napoleon had already been impeached be- 
fore the Infinite.” Selfishness, cruelty, disregard for the rights 
of nations have been impeached before the Infinite from the foun- 
dation of the world. They are at war with the standing moral 
order. 

But the divine impeachment.on that field was only made effective 
when Wellington and the Old Guard, trained in their youth on the 
football fields of Eton and Rugby, trained in their maturity in a 
score of hard-fought battles, received the shock of that fierce attack 
of the French troops without giving way, and then gathering their, 
full strength flung themselves upon the enemy and drove him back. 

The sword of the Lord and of Gideon! The sword of the Lord 
and of Wellington! The sword of the Lord and of all brave souls 
who cause the divine impeachment to stand fast! 
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- Christ and the Individual 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Jan. 17-23 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


The Samaritan Woman. John 4: 1-29. 

The Unknown Lord. There are too many 
hours in our lives when we are like the 
woman of Samaria who talked with the 
Messiah without being aware of his charac- 
ter or his power. We are blind to the help 
that lies within reach of our hand. We must 
strive for a continual recognition of Christ’s 
interest in our own lives and his purpose and 
desire to work through us for others. The 
commonest of mistakes is to think that be- 
cause we are not interested for the moment 
in him, he has no interest in us and no de- 
sire for our co-operation. We must think of 
him always as seeking our help for the work 
which he and we have to do together in the 
world. This is the way for success in en- 
deayor, and this is also the way for finding 
him out. We ought to get beyond the point 
where, like this “heathen” woman, we recog- 
nize him merely as a prophet, in order to 
understand that he is at the center of the 
‘work for the uplifting of the world. 


The Waiting Harvests. When the disciples 
came and found him talking with the woman 
they were amazed. She was not only of a 
hated race, but she hardly answered their 
ideas of woman’s respectability. ‘They had 
been serving him by the purchase of food. 
They knew he must have been hungry, but 
they found him so absorbed in his work of 
ministry that they thought some one must 
have brought him food. His answer to their 
question is for our instruction: ‘Jesus saith 
unto them, My meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me and to accomplish his work? 
Say not ye, There are yet four months, and 
then cometh the harvest? Behold, I say unto 
you, lift up your eyes and look on the fields, 
that they are white already unto harvest.” 
The difference between our Lord and his as 
yet uneducated disciples-was that he felt the 
presence of spiritual opportunity everywhere, 
while their eyes were still blind to their 
opportunity. .We too are little educated in 
regard to the possibilities of influence and so 
of joy in our own-lives. We think of mis- 
sion ground beyond the-seas, when all the 
world is mission ground. There is no better 
place for us to show forth Christ’s success 
in rebuilding lives than our own village or 
neighborhood. It is here or nowhere that we 
must do his work. 


Getting Our Byes Open. We need to prac- 
tice the companionship of Christ in order 
to see our fellowmen as he sees them. We 
find it easy to discover all sorts of worthless 
and disagreeable people as we go about the 
world. To him the outstanding quality of 
every man and woman he met was his value 
as a potential and immortal child of God. 
The worth of the individual soul and the po- 
tential beauty of all souls needs to’be writ- 
ten deeper and deeper on our consciousness. 
Could we see as our Lord saw, it would be 
easier for us to be patient, easier to forgive 
and much less a hardship to deny ourselves 
for the help and need of others. Were this 
to be the spirit of our life in the coming 
days of the year—this sense of God’s near- 
ness and of the worth to him of man—we 
might have far less to reproach ourselves 
with as this year in its turn draws to an 
_end, and far more to offer him who is deeply 
and constantly concerned for the redemption 
of the world. 


Closet and Altar 


THE GOOD AND THE BEST 


The kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
man that is a merchant seeking goodly 


pearls; and having found one pearl of 
great price, he went and sold all that he 
had, and bought it.—Matt. 13: 45. 


It is inevitable that choices must be 
made between the supreme and the sec- 
ondary, between the lofty and the low, 
between self-pleasing and God-pleasing. 
And these choices are of tremendous im- 
portance, for their result is to start or to 
strengthen springs of moral issue, both in 
our own lives and in the lives of others. 
We need, therefore, to be aware of the 
ever-present necessity of watchfulness and 
wariness, if we would avoid that which 
has brought shipwreck to many a nobly 
begun life-—J. Stuart Holden. 


Better in bitterest agony to lie 
Before thy throne, 
Than through much increase to be lifted 
up on high, 
And stand alone. 


Better by one sweet soul, constant and 
true, 
To be beloved, 
Than all the kingdoms of delight to 
trample through, 
Unloved, unloved. 


Yet best—the need that broke me at Thy 
feet, 
In voiceless prayer, 
And cast my chastened heart, a sacrifice 
complete, 
Upon thy care. 


For all the world is naught and less than 
naught, 
Compared with this— 
That my dear Lord, with his’own life my 
ransom bought, 
And I am his. 
—John Oxenham. 


To follow Christ is to become like him. 
To. serve him is to carry out his spirit 
into all the relations of our lives. This 
cannot be done without a daily dying 
to self, the giving up of a multitude of 
things, in themselves not sinful, not evil, 
but good, because we have a larger plan 
of life, a higher purpose of existence— 
namely, the establishment among men of 
Christ’s Kingdom of truth, righteousness 
and joy.—Hgbert Smyth. 


Father in heaven, teach us to ask for 
the things that are good in thy sight, to 
care only for those that please thee. Un- 
der the protection of thy presence we 
would rest, safe from evil desires and evil 
thoughts. From thy spirit we would live, 
loving the good of thy works and doing 
the duties that fall to ws, modestly and 
faithfully, grateful for the providence 
that brings them to us and whatever of 
good will and of helpfulness is in them. 
Grant that we may do the things that 
please thee, O Father; hear our prayer 
and accept our praise, for thy name's 
sake. Amen. 

—John Worcester. 
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Zacchaeus the Convert 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for Jan. 24-30 


BY PARRIS T. FARWELL 


Favorite Characters of the Bible, and 
Why. Psa. 105: 1-45. (Led by the Sunday 
school superintendent. ) 

Diversity of Type. The loyal followers of 
Christ are not all cast in one mold. Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby found great consolation in 
the story of Thomas, the doubting but cour- 
ageous and faithful disciple. To others the 
impulsive Peter, the loving John, the ag- 
gressive Paul, are more attractive. Our 
topic, however, does not ask for the one who 
holds chief place in our thoughts, and its 
discussion will be most serviceable if each 
person will contribute an account of some 
one of the less conspicuous favorite char- 
acters, 


Zacchaeus, the Inquirer. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the story of Zacchzus. He was not a 
man with an irreproachable record. On the 
other hand, he was an outcast among his own 
people. He was a publican, with whom no 
respectable Jew would associate. His touch 
carried pollution. It was not-permitted him 
to offer sacrifices in the temple, nor even to 
enter a synagogue. According to his own 
confession, he had been extortionate and had 
builded a fortune by unrighteous methods. 
But something had touched his conscience. 
He had heard of Jesus, ‘‘the friend of publi- 
cans and sinners,’ and he was moved with 
a great desire to see Jesus. This is the first 
fact that attracts us to him. ‘There must 
have been some good in the man who, haying 
heard of Jesus, desired to know more about 
him. It required moral courage to let his 
desire be manifest. We can imagine how 
men looked at him with wonder and con- 
tempt. He cared for one thing only. He 
would see Jesus. 


The Conversion of Zacchaeus. And that 
which attracts our attention drew the atten- 
tion of Jesus. Others in the crowd were also 
cager to see Jesus. Why did Jesus single 
out Zaccheus? Because of the earnestness, 
the determination, perhaps the loneliness of 
the man. He who never fails to understand 
the heart of man understood and responded 
to the hungering heart of Zaccheus. And he 
who had only sought to see Jesus as he 
passed by was given a full day of rich and 
intimate companionship. The result was a 
most interesting example of conversion. Zac- 
cheus was wholly converted. Even his 
pocket-book was converted! He who had 
builded his fortune by graft, injustice and 
oppression longed to make abundant restitu- 
tion to those whom he had injured. He saw 
his evil life in its true nature, and was eager 
to turn about and do the opposite things. 
His whole desire previously had been to 
acquire wealth for himself, no matter by 
what means. Now he desires to give it to 
others. He changes from the rule of self- 
ishness to the rule of service. He ceases to 
be extortionate and seeks to be just and gen- 
erous. This is conversion. It is a type of 
conversion which needs emphasis. We read 
nothing of creeds. Zacchzeus knew little of 
Jesus. It is not likely that he could have 
passed the simplest theological examination. 
But Jesus said, “This night has salvation 
come to this house.” Zacchzeus had yielded 
himself to Jesus. Under his influence he 
gave up the life of selfishness for the life of 
love. It is because of this evidence of con- 
version that he may well be a “favorite char- 
acter” for any of the followers of Jesus. 
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Municipal Christmas Trees in Many Cities 

The idea of municipal celebrations of Christmas spreads over 
the country and everywhere meets with increased appreciation and 
success. The Christmas tree is the most popular form taken by 


THE CHRISTMAS PAGEANT AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Joseph and Mary 


the entertainment, and cities little and big each year are setting 
up in their public squares the big, fragrant fir trees adorned with 
eolored lights and strings of tinsel. Sometimes Nature adds her 
touch of decoration in the shape of a white covering of snow for 
the whole, making the effect even more beautiful, as happened in 
the case of the Pittsburgh tree of last year whose picture we show 
here. New York, Providence, Boston, Baltimore, Minneapolis, 
Birmingham, Ala., Newark, Racine, Wis., and many other cities 
have joined in the movement for the past few years. 


Springfield, Mass., has Christmas Pageant 

In some cities the idea is carried farther than the singing of 
carols around the tree, and the celebration takes the form of a 
pageant. Springfield, Mass., for the last two years has given a 
Christmas pageant, consisting of a series of tableaux interspersed 
with the singing of carols by the choir boys in front of the beauti- 
ful new municipal buildings and campanile. This year the pageant 
was held on Christmas Eve, and in briefer form was repeated on 
Christmas afternoon, On the first night the tableaux included sub- 
jects from the Old Testament representing the prophecies of Christ, 
as well as the well-known scenes from the New Testament up to 
the nativity. The subjects were: Abraham and Sara; The Twelve 
Tribes of Judah; Jesse; The King’s Court (Daniel prophesying to 
Nebuchadnezzar); The Annunciation; Joseph and Mary; The 
Manger (The Wise Men Presenting Gifts). In each case a herald 
announced in the words of the Scripture the tableau to follow. 
On Christmas night the first tableau showed Joseph and Mary on 
their way to Bethlehem to be taxed. The next scene showed the 
shepherds with their flocks conversing together. Suddenly the 
angel appeared on the balcony of the campanile, clothed in a white 
robe and illuminated by a dazzling beam from a searchlight. The 
shepherds knelt in adoration, while the herald repeated the angel’s 
message. At the words, “And suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host.” the trumpets played, the Christ- 
mas trees on the square were illuminated and the choir of eighty 


THE SBCENE AT THE MANGER 
From Springfield’s Pageant 


boys sang several of the beautiful old carols. In the next scene 
the wise men appeared, following the star, which shone from the 
campanile; and curtains were drawn back to disclose the manger, 
with the sweet mother and her baby in the center of the scene. 
In spite of the bitter weather, big audiences were on hand each 
night to applaud the charming scenes and enjoy the portrayal of 
the wonderful story. 


National Board of Y. W. C. A. Accomplishes Big Tasks 


In its third year in a twelve-story headquarters building of its 
own and the eighth year of its organization, the National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations has this last year 
placed its greatest emphasis upon its regular intensive work of 
standardizing and advising the 952 local Y. W. C. A.’s in the 
United States. The total membership of Associations has reached 
324,982, as contrasted with 141,179 when the National Board was 
formed. ‘Twelve conferences were conducted in various parts of 
the country in the summer of 1914, bringing together 4,646 girls 
and women from the leadership of the Association for ten days of 
Bible, mission and social study, recreation and fellowship. A wave 
of interest in summer camps, especially for industrial girls, is 
sweeping over the Associations, and most city Associations conduct 
a summer home or camp or are facing this question for the imme- 
diate future. Another new feature of summer work is the increas- 
ing number of Hight Week Clubs conducted by college girls among 
the girls of the country communities in which they are spending the 
summer vacation. Preparation for leadership is given in the spring 
by the cabinets of student Y. W. C. A.’s under the direction of the 
National Board. Reports from nearly 200 of these young leaders 
indicate that 3,000 girls were enrolled in their clubs, The eight 
meetings include simple Bible and literary study, some kind of 


THE MUNICIPAL CHRISTMAS TREE IN PITTSBURGH 
Many cities are taking up the idea of having a public tree 


handicraft, good times and community service, for which is awarded 
a special certificate, signed by the national leaders of the movement, 
Mrs. Francis B. Sayre (Jessie Woodrow Wilson) and Miss Jessie 
Field, the leader for country work. 


The Y. W. C. A. at the Exposition j 


The Commission on Social Morality from the Christian Stand- 
point is at work upon a constructive plan of propagating the teach- 
ings of Christ as the fundamental basis of social ethics. Over 
6,000 women students have attended the entire series of lectures. 
During the past fall much national emphasis has been put upon 
plans for events in California in 1915. Not only does the Associa- 
tion hold its national convention in Los Angeles in May, but the 
National Board has been asked by the Panama-Pacifiec Exposition 
officials to carry on the work for women on the Exposition grounds. 
The Association Building, already nearing completion, will be 
directly at the left of the main entrance and will afford a place 
for rest and refuge, luncheon, information bureau, ete. Welfare 
work for the women employés on the grounds will be carried on 
by a staff of women appointed by the National Board. Contests 
in domestic arts, in art, literature, ete., were opened in 1914 by 
the National Board, the prize-winning entries of which will be 
exhibited in this building. The prizes range as high as $150, and 
some of the contests are open to all young women, They are 
greatly stimulating all local Association activities. 


Chicago’s New Door of Hope 


The Dan Batey Mission is the youngest rescue mission in 
Chicago, but it is a lusty youngster, and its converts are already © 
being heard from all over the world. On Dr. Dixon’s recent visit 
to America he told of a testimony given in his prayer meeting in 
London by an individual who confessed having seen the spiritual 
light of day in “Brother Dan’s Mission” on Chicago’s North Side. 
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IN PICTURE AND PARAGRAPH 


‘The surroundings of this new door of hope are indeed unique. It 
is buttressed on one side by a saloon and on the other by an under- 
taking establishment. ‘The mission symbolizes the work of rescue 
which it has set itself to do in reclaiming the victims of the one 
before they become the subjects of the other. And out in front is 
the most eloquent thing of all, a white enameled public drinking 
fountain which reminds one of the water of life flowing freely for 
all who pass through the mission door a step or two away. 
“Brother Dan’”’ was not in when I entered the place one dark, low- 
ering day this winter. Two or three students from the Moody 
Bible Institute, who were temporarily in charge, stopped long 
enough in their reading and study to assure me that under no cir- 
‘cumstances ought I to depart until Mr. Batey came. “He is bigger 
‘than the mission,” one enthusiast confided. With their permission 
I proceeded to my task of taking photographs and while I worked 
Dan Batey came—a little, stocky Englishman with nervous step, 
rough hands that grip one like a vise and eyes that look one 
through and through. 


From Construction Engineering to Mission Work 


After having talked with “Brother Dan” and listened to his 
enthusiastic portrayal of the work which he is doing, I am sure he 
would resent the remark of his admirer. Mr. Batey is no self- 
seeker. Nor is he a braggart. His spirit has been humbled by 
bitter experience. He has put all thought of self aside and con- 
secrated his last ounce of energy to the work of One to whose 
service he has felt the supreme call. Mr. Batey is a college man, 
the graduate of a world-famous English institution. He is a con- 
struction engineer by profession. As I listened to his recital, of 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF THE Y. W. O. A, 


Its chief work is standardizing and advising the 925 local associations 
: of the country 


the great engineering works which he has either superintended or 
been employed upon I thought of how strangely God prepares 
some of his servants for the real work he has for them to do. 
His labors have taken him into Greece, Italy, Africa, Portugal, 
Brazil, the West Indies and at last brought him to this country 
where for many years he was engaged in large construction enter- 
prises. His salary has ranged as high as $7,000 a year. The story 
of his fall from position and affluence is the familiar one of drink. 
He dropped as low as the lowest. Then, after a period of utter 
abandonment, there came that wonderful experience in the Bible 
Rescue Mission on Chicago’s West Side when he raised his hand 
for prayer. This was April 23, 1909. For three years and a 
half he worked at this and other missions. Then on Oct. 9, 1912, 
he took formal charge of the present field on the North Side. He 
accomplished such splendid results that a few months ago the 
directors of the work, which when he took it was known as the 
Dan Martin Memorial Mission, decided to change the name to its 
present form. 

There is great need of a rescue work in this district, which is 
one in ich vice of all kinds shows itself openly. Three-fourths 
of those who attend the meetings are people who cannot be reached 
by ordinary church methods. The attendance averages 200 a night. 
Almost as many are fed each evening after the services and on 
Sunday mornings. In the course of a year over 60,000 men sleep 
on the floors or chairs within the mission, which is never closed, 
day or night. The Moody Bible Institute, which is situated not 
far away, and the Garrett Biblical Institute of Evanston both 
assign students as workers at the mission. Mr. Batey, who has 
been ordained recently, is now assistant pastor of the historic 
First Methodist Church, the only. church within Chicago’s loop 
district. 0. 0. 
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Caring for the City’s Waifs 


Every large city has a problem in the large number of waifs— 
delinquent and dependent boys and girls—which it must care for 
in some way or other. These children are too young to be pun- 


Le 


AN INTERESTING CHICAGO MISSION 


The Dan Batey. Mission is in the center of one of the great city’s 
vice-ridden districts 


ished for offenses for which they are often not responsible and not 
old enough to be sent to the reformatory. Until they can be 
handled by the state institutions they must be cared for by the 
city or county in a school or detention home. Memphis has a fine 
juvenile school for these boys and girls who have been thrown 
out into the streets by their fathers and mothers or by force of 
circumstances over which they could not be expected to have any 
control. In Detroit there is a detention home where the waifs of 
Wayne County, about fifty in number, are sheltered and given in- 
struction by competent teachers. Many of these boys and girls 
have been neglected by drunken or immoral parents and are sick 
or undernourished when they reach the home. But the superin- 
tendent has an arrangement with the Detroit Y. M. C. A. whereby 
the boys have two mornings each week in the gymnasium, so that 
it is possible to give them even a better physique than they had 
upon coming into the home. The boys enjoy basket ball and 
volley ball and indoor baseball immensely and look forward to their 
days in the ‘gym’ with the keenest anticipation. The girls in 
the home are given a day or two each week in the gymnasium of 
the Y. W. C. A. The superintendent finds that both boys and 
girls are much more easily handled and directed after they have 
had the proper amount of physical exercise. Some of these boys 
are sent to the detention home for light punishment; others, how- 
ever, are kept there until they have reached the age when the 
reformatory doors will open for them or some one who believes in 
boys comes to take them on parole. 

Conditions in the home are largely responsible for the great 
number of boys and girls found in detention homes. It is often 
found, too, that these children are mentally defective, and in that 
event they are given whatever special schooling it is possible to get 
for them. In Memphis Mrs. Mary B. West, matron of the deten- 
tion or juvenile home, induced the school authorities to allow the 
use of an entire school building for the shelter and education of 
delinquent and dependent boys and girls. 


M. N. G. 
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AFTER A BASKET BALL GAME IN THE Y. M, O. A. AT DETROIT 


Boys from the Detention Home have two mornings a week in the 
Y. M. C. A. gymnasium sig teases 
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RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Fer the Week Ending Friday, Jan. 8, 1915 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Secondary Boycott 


The Supreme Court affirmed the judgment 
for $252,000 awarded by the lower courts 
to D. E. Loewe & Co. of, Danbury, Ct., 
against members of the United Hatters’ 
Union under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
as damages resulting from a boycott. The 
suit has been pending since 1902, when the 
United Hatters of North America were 
charged with having boycotted the Loewe 
hats. The firm began a suit to recover 
triple damages under the Sherman Law 
against some 186 members of the union in 
its own neighborhood. The decision of the 
Supreme Court was announced by Justice 
Holmes and was unanimous. The Justice 
held that the defendants as members of the 
labor union were liable under the Sherman 
Law for the acts of its officials. Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, denied that the Federation 
had assumed responsibility for these judg- 
ments. He is reported to have said: 

“The American Federation of Labor has 
never promised financial support to these 
men. It would not back them if it could, 
and could not if it would.” 


The Price of Wheat 


Cash wheat in Chicago sold at $1.85 a 
bushel, the -highest price which it has 
reached in forty years. The May delivery 
rose to $1.4154, an advance of more than 
ten cents a bushel in a week. This rise in 
the price of wheat and flour has evidently 
been pushed up to the highest point by the 
demand caused by shortage of crops abroad 
and the demand caused by the war. 


A Passport Plot 


German-Americans in and near New York 
were arrested on charges by the Govern- 
ment of conspiracy in procuring false Amer- 
ican passports under assumed names for 
German reservists who wished to make their 
way through the neutral lines back to Ger- 
many. Four men who had taken passage on 
an outgoing steamer were arrested on board 
under similar charges, and their passports 
were shown to be false. A strict inspection 
and regulation of American passports abroad, 
consequent upon similar misuses of American 
certificates of citizenship makes the case of 
Americans traveling or resident abroad more 
difficult. Passport regulations are being 
made more exacting both at home and in 
Europe. 


The Shooting of Americans in Canada 


American duck-shooters on Lake Erie, not 
far from Buffalo, were wounded by Canadian 
soldiers on approaching too close to the 
shore after challenge. The State Depart- 
ment made representations to the British 
Government with a view to investigation 
and damages for the families of the men. 


The Arizona Alien Law 


The Federal District Court declared in- 
valid the Arizona law requiring that at least 
eighty per cent. of the workmen in concerns 
employing more than five must be American 
citizens. Attorney-General Wiley of Ari- 
zona immediately announced that he would 
appeal to the Supreme Court. The court 
held the law in conflict with the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, which re- 
quires equal protection to all persons, 
whether alien or not. If the state were per- 


mitted to restrict the percentage of alien 
employés, the court said, it could with equal 
justice forbid the employment of aliens at 
all. The law thus declared invalid was 
adopted last November by the process of the 
initiative. 


A Subway Accident in New York 


A short circuit'on the New York subway 
resulted in a serious accident in which three 
crowded trains were stopped in the tube near 
the flames, one woman was killed, 210 hurt 
and 2,500 imprisoned under ground in the 
smoke for hours. The accident fortunately 
took place near one of the better ventilated 
sections of the tube, or there would have 
been much more serious results. 


The Panama Canal 


Slides in the Culebra Cut continue, and 
four dredges are continually at work in 
keeping the channel open for the passage of 
ships. Governor Goethals in testimony be- 
fore a committee of Congress expressed no 
apprehension in regard to the possibility of 
keeping the channel open, but intimated that 
a larger dredge would be necessary, and 
that there might be some doubt whether the 
deep-draft battléships which had planned 
to make the passage through the canal in 
connection with the opening ceremonies in 
March would be wise to undertake the pas- 
sage. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Incidents of the War 


The former German battle cruiser Goeben 
was badly damaged by Russian mines close 
to the Black Sea mouth of the Bosphorus. 
In Rome 300,000 persons took part in the 
funeral of Bruno Garibaldi, who was killed 
in fighting with the French. A great pop- 
ular demonstration took place, with cries 
of: “Long live Garibaldi!” “Long live 
France!” and “Long live Belgium!” inter- 
mingled with, “Down with Germany!” and 
“Down with Austria!’ Measures prepara- 
tory to the mobilization of the army have 
been taken both in Italy and Roumania. An 
agreement for a conference between the 
kings of Roumania and Bulgaria has been 
reached. 


The Russian Victory in the Caucasus 


A Turkish army which had pressed for- 
ward from Erzroum into the snowy passes 
of the Caucasus in the direction of Kars 
was attacked by the Russians on two fronts 
and overwhelmed. On the northern battle- 
ground the Turks were first allowed to oc- 
eupy Ardahan. Both there and in the moun- 
tains at the south the Russian attack was 
eompletely victorious. One-third of the 
Turkish army was captured and both the 
other sections driven to disorderly retreat. 
The Turkish army was under the personal 
command of Enver Bey. Constantinople 
was silent in regard to this defeat, but an- 
nounced the capture of Urumiah in Northern 
Persia. 


The Progress of Russia in the South 


All Bukowina to the Roumanian border is 
now occupied by Russian troops, and they 
are approaching the passes into that region 
of Transylvania mainly inhabited by Rou- 
manian-speaking peoples. Sorties from 
Przemysl have been defeated and the fortress 
is said to be in distress. Further west the 
Russian advance towards Cracow was again 
held back by the Austrian and German de- 


fense. Four Russian columns were operating 
beyond the Carpathians in the plains of 
Hungary. 


Neutral Rights at Sea 


The British government gave out concil- 
latory intimations in regard to the treatment 
of American shipping, but insisted that the 
interests of the Allies must be safeguarded. 
It further intimated that the purchase of 
German ships by Americans would only be 
recognized in case they were used in com- 
merce with Latin-America; that the validity 
of transfer to the American flag would de- 
pend upon the exclusion of the purchased 
vessel from the European routes of travel. 
The formal reply to the American protest ha@ 
not yet appeared. The embargo on Aus- 
tralian wool was lifted where pledges against 
re-exportation from America could be given. 


Italy and Turkey 


Italy sent an ultimatum to Turkey re 
quiring that all its demands in the Hodeida 
incident should be granted by Jan. 10. The 
Turkish government must apologize, salute 
the Italian flag, release the British consul 
and punish the violators of the consulate or 
take the consequences. <A difficulty has 
arisen between Italy and Austria over 
Italian subjects arrested during the brief 
Austrian occupation of Belgrade and ecar- 
ried into Austria. The Austrian foreign 
office made a conciliatory reply and intimated 
that it was prepared to remedy the mistake, 
if one was made, and to offer reparation. 


The Albanian Situation 


A revolt in Northern Albania resulting in 
the threat of an attack on Durazzo was held 
back from the city by the coming of an Ital- 
ian warship. Foreigners had taken refuge 
on ships in the harbor. Italy announced that” 
her purpose in Albania was to hold the coast 
cities and to protect foreigners. 


The Situation in Belgium 


It is asserted, and denied, that Cardinal 
Mercier, the head of the Roman Catholie 
Church in Belgium, has been arrested by the 
Germans on account of a Christmas pastoral 
letter which he issued to his people in which 
he advised that the allegiance of the Belgian 
people was due to King Albert and the Bel- 
gian government. This Christmas letter, so 
far as possible, has been suppressed. Word 
from that strip of Northern France now in 
possession of the German forces is that the 
French peasantry are starving, 10,000 being 
without food and their only resources such 
relief as comes to them over the Belgian 
border. 


The Death Roll 


Carl Goldmark, composer. He was one of 
twenty-one children born in Kessthely, Hun- 
gary, went to Vienna at the age of seven- 
teen, never having seen a piano. His most 
popular opera was The Queen of Sheba.—— 
Percy H. Illingsworth, chief Liberal “Whip” 
in the British Parliament since 1912—— 
Mrs. Annie Adams Fields, widow of James 
T. Fields. She was the entertainer of many 
famous literary guests and was herself the 
author of a number of books, including biogra- 
phies of her husband and of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Roswell Morse Shurtleff, famous 
American illustrator and painter and a sol- 
dier of the Union. Prof. Charles Joseph 
Hardy Ropes, D. D., of Bangor Seminary, a 
Congregational minister since 1877. 
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The Sunshine Clan 


BY MARY DAVIS 
CHAPTER II. 


Each one must bow to the will of the Clan, 
For the good of all is the good of each man; 
The hive of bees who work together 

Never lack honey in stormy weather. 


The Clan had its next meeting at half- 
past ten Saturday morning. Gipsy-like Tess 
and burly, fat Jack Stevens came rushing in 
together. Tess is as light as a gazelle on 
her feet, and she is always racing with the 
boys. 

“T beat!” she panted, contentedly. 

“Did not, Smartie!”’ snapped Jack. 

“Did too, did too, did too!” shrieked Tess, 
and Jack, who has a little soft, silky voice, 
had to pretend to be too dignified to notice 
her and only succeeded in looking exactly like 
the Bassett’s old turkey gobbler. 

“The Clan will come to order,” boomed 
Charlie, and we formed a ring around him. 

“Mistress of the robes, invest us with the 
symbols,” he went on. 

Blizabeth glided over to the little chest of 
drawers and unlocked the top one with the 
key which'she carries around her neck. She 
took out the long streamers of soft yellow 
ribbons and swiftly pinned them onto all of 
us, beginning with the chief and ending with 
little Samuel, or Dumpling, as we more com- 
monly call him because he is round and fat. 

Yhen Charlie sat down and the boys 
sprawled around anywhere, while we girls 
took possession of the window seat. 

“Who has some suggestion to offer for the 
good of the Clan?’ demanded Charlie. 

“We can have a feast in the den this after- 
noon,” I whispered, cautiously. “Aunt 
Christine is going to Mrs. Asa Lyman’s to 
tea, and Hilda said she didn’t care.” 

Every member of the Clan was capering 
like a spring lamb. 

“May we bring things?” 
gleefully. 

We Stuarts burned to say no, but you 
never can really depend on Hilda. 

“You may do just as you like,” mur- 
mured Charlie, tactfully. We _ breathed 
again. The family credit was saved and the 
feast was improved at the same time. 

“Now what about writing a history of the 
Clan?’ asked Charlie. 
I glared at him. 

of us?” 

“Very well,” he sighed, as if I was totally 
responsible, ‘““we might as well go down and 
get Jennie Lyman right now. I presume her 
mother will speak to Aunt Christine about 
it this afternoon.” 

BPlizabeth tilted her chin. ‘“We’ll never 
let Jennie Lyman in unless we want her. 
But a history would be a pretty good thing, 
Polly. It would keep us active, and Jack 
takes such lovely pictures which we could 
paste in it, and Alta could bind it in our 
colors and”— 

Dumpling turned a handspring as he went 
over to the enemy’s side. “Want my picture 
taken for Polly’s history !” 

“Begin it right awey, Polly,’ advised 
Mallie, excitedly, while Jack, Bobbie and the 
girls all clamored for it. 

I bowed to the will of the Clan with very 
ill grace. 

“T have no suitable book to write in. If 
you think that old red blank book would 
do you are very much mistaken.” 

Charlie looked sheepish. He was just 
getting ready to bestow the old relic on me. 
Elizabeth rose languidly from the window 
seat. “David Livingstone,’ she commanded, 
“go and climb the Porter apple tree and see 


giggled Tess, 


“Who wants a history 
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if Daddy 
reading.” : 

He was off like a whirlwind and swept 
back again in a second. 

“Reading,” he announced briefly. 

“Come,” Elizabeth said in her stately 
way, and we swarmed like bees into the 
study. She and I seized the arms of his 
chair, Tess and Alta cuddled on the old 
green hassock at his feet, the Dumpling 
bounded into his lap and the boys sprawled 
contentedly on the old bearskin rug. 

Charlie was spokesman as usual. “Father,” 
he began, rather importantly, ‘“Polly’s going 
to write a history of the Clan, and Bess 
thought you might have some old ledger or 
journal that you would give us.” 

Father threw back his head and laughed. 
“Write a history of the Clan?’ he asked, 
pointedly. ‘“Aren’t you a little rash?” 

The boys looked guilty. I supposed they 
remembered Deacon Cromie’s melon patch 
and the time they burned Skinflint Cheney’s 
fence and a few other things that they hoped 
were forgotten. 

Father waited politely for Charlie to con- 
tinue, but he really seemed to have forgotten 
what he intended to say. Just as I was 


is doing his sermon or just 
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going to ask Daddy if he didn’t consider a 
history an utterly useless thing, Tess patted 
his sleeve with her freckled little hand. 

“Dr. Stuart,” she purred, “the Sunshine 
Clan has done some nice things.” 

“Yes?” inquired Father, with interest. 

Tess didn’t try to go into details, but just 
smiled and bloomed like a little briar rose. 
“And maybe if Polly makes a story about us 
we'll have to do some more to make it sound 
well.” 

Father stroked her rough curls. “You are 
a wise lass, Tess. If the Clan should ‘see 
themselves as ithers see them’ it might make 
a great improvement in their doings.” 

Just as we looked hurt he _ smiled. 
Daddy’s smile is just the sun popping out 
when it’s been raining for hours, and we 
forgave him on the spot. “How did you 
come to elect Polly as historian?” 

Charlie had recovered his powers of 
speech. He grinned and showed his large 
white teeth. ‘You see,” he drawled, “Polly 
can tell a straight story. Probably she 
might mention, for instance, that David Liv- 
ingstone was always fighting, but she would 
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Little Miss Muffett Abroad 


BY ALICE E. BALL 


le 


Little Miss Muffett 
Who sat on a tuffett 
Grew tired of curds and whey ; 
So she started to roam 
In lands far from home, 
And here’s what she saw while away. 


(To be continwed) 
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The Preparation for and Successful Progress of the Eddy Meetings 
By Dr. Arthur H. Smith 


mental, mercantile, military and poliee—were 
all marked and numbered on a large map of 


The American Board is receiving detailed 
stories of the remarkable success of the re- 
cent evangelistic meetings in Peking and 
elsewhere in North China. We give here the 
story of the Peking work, which was dupli- 
eated on a smaller scale in other cities. 

Each mission in Peking agreed to set apart 
a worker for five months for full time and to 
share the expenses of the campaign. A com- 
mittee was formed composed of two—one 
Chinese and one foreigner—from each of five 
missions. (In addition Bishop Norris of the 
Anglican Mission was present informally, 
and has since cordially co-operated.) In the 
spring a “retreat” was held in Tungchow, 
where the entire plan was agreed upon in 
outline. EXmphasis was placed upon the co- 
operation of the churches, an effort being 
made to start in each church special work 
for young men which would be attractive to 
students. 

In May the two chairmen of the executive 
committee visited the mission schools, meet- 
ing students and representative leaders and 
deciding upon the opening of normal classes 
to prepare teachers for fall work in Bible 
classes. Fifteen students of the Union Med- 
ical College volunteered; seven men of the 
Religious Discussion Society, a group of gov- 
ernment students, also volunteered. A 
number of students of Peking University 
(Methodist) offered their services. Finally a 
total of seventy-five men was secured. 

These were organized into fifteen normal 
classes, each having a leader from its own 
church, and these fifteen leaders met in a 
weekly class for normal leaders taught by 
Mr. Chang, a Y. M. C. A. secretary. The 
work covered ten lessons of a Bible course 
specially prepared for students on The Life 
of Christ and Present Day Problems. Late 
in June a retreat was held in the Temple of 
the Sleeping Buddha, seventy persons being 
present. The plans of the campaign were 
discussed in detail, together with a consid- 
eration of how to answer the doubts of stu- 
dents and the methods of leading Bible 
classes for them. Then Mr. Eddy addressed 
the conference on the history of revival 
movements, and the conditions for one in 
Peking. All the workers pledged themselves 
to prayer for the meetings and to consecrated 
service. 

On Sept. 1 the campaign was imminent. 
A thorough study of the city of Peking had 
been made. The situation of the most im- 
institutions—educational, govern- 
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the city. The fields of each of the churches 
were roughly divided off and lists prepared of 
the institutions in each field. 

Arrangements were made for protean 
Robertson’s scientific lectures, which pre- 
ceded the evangelistic addresses, to be held 
daily at 10 a. M. and at 2 and 7 P.M. These 
meetings were divided according to classes 
for officials, merchants, soldiers, college stu- 
dents and primary students. Tach institu- 
tion was visited by picked men. Application 
blanks for tickets were sent, to be returned 
to the central office, where tickets were given 
out. Thus every one knew about the meet- 
ings and all received invitations. A book of 
fifteen pages was printed in Chinese, and 
3,000 copies were distributed to the Chris- 
tians in the city. English copies were given 
to the missions so that all should know of 
the work. 

Twenty representatives of leading news- 
papers met at the Association and heartily 
approved the plans and gave generous space 
for advertising free of charge and also for 
news articles. The Board of the Interior 
gave permission for us to put up a mat audi- 
torium just inside the Forbidden City, next 
to the Central Gate. In the whole of Peking 
this location could not have been bettered. 
A huge mat shed was erected, holding 4,000 
people. The Board of War sent 200 army 
tents to cover the top of the auditorium in 
case of rain. The electric light company 
gave reduced rates for putting in the fittings 
for Mr. Robertson’s lectures. The Chinese 
who put up the mat shed gave half rates. 
The Board of Police sent a special detach- 
ment to guard the hall, and the fire brigade, 
with hose cart and equipment, encamped 
there during the meetings. The Minister of 
Education complied with the request that 
the schools of the city should be officially al- 
lowed by him to arrange for their students to 
attend Professor Robertson’s meetings, and 
that a half holiday should be granted for all 
students who wished to attend the first of 
Mr. Eddy’s meetings. Mr. Eddy had inter- 
views with the president and with the vice- 
president, which gave an unofficial but very 
real sanction to the whole campaign in the 
minds of Chinese officials and students. 

Professor Robertson’s meetings were at 
first seriously hindered by rain. But by 
the end of the week the lectures had been 
attended by 20,582 persons (a _ record). 
Small but important gatherings were held 
elsewhere, as when 110 members of the Board 
of Trade were addressed in their guild house, 
the first contact of Christian work with that 
institution. On another day Mr. Eddy met 
300 Christian leaders, among them seventy 
members of a Christian Workers’ Conference 
specially organized to meet during the cam- 
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paign. There were special lectures in the 
morning by Chinese preachers and mission- 
aries, and the workers all attended the evan- 
gelistic meetings as a demonstration of prac- 
tical evangelism. 


Mr. Eddy also addressed 140 soldiers of — 


the American and British legation guards in 
the American barracks. Thirty-two signed 
ecards expressing a desire to live a clean life 
and to join a Bible class. A meeting of some 
1,700 business men was held in the largest 
theater in Peking. A large proportion of the 
hundred members of the Chinese Board of 
Trade were present in special seats, as well 
as great numbers of the important merchants 
of the city. Two hundred and forty-eight 
signed cards. 

At the American “Indemnity College” Mr. 


Eddy also addressed audiences of 420 at one 


time and 250 of the higher classes at an- 
other. These were a preparation for the 
evangelistic meetings. Seventy decided to 


join Bible classes and twelve formerly in~ 


such classes decided to become Christians. 

At the Association building 500 of the 
night school students heard Mr. Eddy and 
120 signed Bible study cards. On Sunday 
Mr. Eddy met eighty-five men of the Y. M. 
C. A. Bible class, of whom sixty decided to 
become Christians. In the afternoon 1,367 
boys, mainly from the government primary 
schools, were addressed. 

In all Mr. Eddy addressed 20,023 persons ; 
2,205 signed Bible study cards; 104 others 
decided to enter the Christian life. Of the 
inquirers in Peking forty-one are officials; 
older students, 504; merchants, 150; mili- 
tary and police, 31; miscellaneous, 643; boys, 
548; total, 1,917. 

The follow-up work was so arranged that 
all the churches had a part in it and felt 
that it was their own campaign. On Sun- 
day evenings at 6.30 meetings were held in 
twelve different churches. . Special speakers 
were invited to speak on themes of special 
interest to the students. These addresses 
were followed by discussion, after which 
there was a division into Bible study groups. 
The first month’s theme of study was the 
Relation of Christianity to Social Problems; 
in the second month the subject was the Re- 
lation of Religion to Science. In four places 
extensive repairs or additions were made to 
the church buildings to give room for the 
new work, and every Sunday has so far seen 
from fifty to one hundred new men joining 
the classes in the combined twelve churches. 
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A Glimpse of Mormonism 
The Present Good and Evil of the System 


By Rev. Frank L. Moore 


Superintendent of Congregational Home Missions of Colorado and Utah 


In the state of Utah we have a little group 
of churches with a membership of sixteen 
hundred. ‘They are mostly scattered up and 
down the valley under the shadow of the 
Wasatch Mountains, the larger proportion 
of the membership being in the city of Salt 
Lake. We have also a half dozen schools in 
the state, the principal one, Proctor Acad- 
emy, being situated at Provo with Rev. 
Samuel H. Goodwin as principal, who also 
has general supervision of all of our schools 
of the state. 

Among those who look on from the outside 
two widely separated views of Mormonism 
are held. One regards the Mormon Church 
and its political and religious power as prac- 
tically a thing of the past. The other sees 
in “The Mormon Menace’”’ one of the most 
ominous clouds upon the nation’s horizon, 
It is safe to affirm that neither view is wholly 
correct. ‘The Mormonism of fifty years ago 
in its tyranny, disregard for law and fanat- 
ical zeal no longer exists. On the other 
hand, to consider that the system is disinte- 
grating and will soon pass away is wide of 
the mark. For good or ill, the peculiar sys- 
tem is still with us. 

Two attitudes are held by religious leaders 
in Utah. Some violently denounce the sys- 
tem and the church. Others with friendly 
regard for the Mormons urge them to honesty 
and integrity of thought and life, believing 
that education and a closer touch with real- 
ity will dispel the errors of the system while 
preserving its good. Such was the attitude 
of the late Bishop Spalding, a true friend of 
the Mormons, while a severe critic of the 
system. 


THE THRILLING HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
Bven a superficial acquaintance with the 
state brings to one’s consciousness the fact 
that here is a thrilling background of heroic 
deeds. A ride through Echo Cafion and Im- 
migration Gulch recalls also Fort Laramie, 
Independence Rock and the Devil’s Gate 
in Wyoming along the line of the Overland 
Trail, and one marvels that the pioneers were 
ever able to bring their long exodus over 
mountain and plain to a successful end. The 
Pioneer Monument in Salt Lake City, stand- 
ing in the midst of a beautiful and busy 
modern city, is an incentive to heroic en- 
- deavor. 

A ride through quiet village and city be- 
tween the capital and Ogden and on up into 
the Cache Valley takes one through rich 
farming lands, well cultivated, and in the 
fall the barns seem bursting with the sum- 
mer’s store. The Mormons settled in one of 
the richest portions of the intermountain 
country. 

In each village one large, usually well-kept 
building is always found—the meeting house. 
Near by is the bishop’s home with its yard 
for stock and barns for hay and grain, where 
the Mormons pay their tithe in kind. An- 
other peculiarity is seen—the houses that 
are built for more than one family, two or 
more apartments apparently entirely separ- 
ate from each other, like a certain type of 
double house in a modern city. Here we 
see evidence of the peculiar system of the 
Mormons. 

PRESENT-DAY POLYGAMY 

To a stranger there is a certain embarrass- 
ment in even looking at houses of this kind, 
for fear one will be detected in undue curi- 
osity. This impression remains with the 
. Gentile visitor until he discovers that the 
good Mormon is actually proud of the insti- 
tution of polygamy and that he still preaches 


it and teaches it in his Sunday school. To 
what extent polygamy is practiced today one 
can but conjecture, for outwardly and in 
public utterance the Latter Day Saints are 
obeying the law. It is a matter of common 
knowledge, however, that polygamy is still 
practiced among at least some of the older 
Mormons. 

The writer, to satisfy himself about their 
present teachings with regard to polygamy, 
went to the Deseret Sunday School Union 
Book Store in Salt Lake and asked for a 
copy of their most recently published Sunday 
School outlines, Senior Grade. They sold 
him a pamphlet for the Theological Depart- 
ment, Fourth Year, and said that with it he 
ought to have a copy of “Doctrines and Cov- 
enants.”’ This he also purchased. 

Examining this. he found on pages 49 to 
52 of the quarterly two lessons, Nos. 35 and 
36, given over to the Mormon teaching con- 
cerning “marriage” and ‘The New and Ever- 
lasting Covenant.” 


MORMON TABERNACLE, LEHI, UTAH 


In lesson 35, section 3, occurs the follow- 
ing: 

Marriage as Prescribed and Regulated 
under the Laws of the Church Today. 

1. Marriage for time, in which the cove- 
nants of the parties are for the term of mor- 
tal life only; this is a lesser or temporal 
order of matrimony. 

Marriage for time and for eternity, 
requiring the authority of the holy priesthood 
for its validation and. involving covenants 
extending beyond the term of mortal life. 
This order of marriage is based on the “New 
and HPverlasting Covenants,” which will be 
studied in the lesson following. 


Turning to the next lesson, No. 36, we 
read in section 2, “the Later Covenant, New 
and Everlasting.” See “Doctrines and Cove- 
nants,” section 182. Read this revelation in 
its entirety, study with care the paragraphs 
specifying the following: 


1. A covenant to be obeyed by all to 
whom the law is revealed. 

“Therefore prepare thy heart to receive 
and obey the instructions which I am about 
to give to you; for all those who have this 
law revealed unto them must obey the same.” 

. Condemnation to follow rejection in 
the light of knowledge. 
’ “For behold I reveal unto you a new and 
everlasting covenant; and if ye abide not 
that covenant, then are ye damned; for no 
one can reject this covenant, and be per- 
mitted to enter into my glory.” 

. Purpose of the institution—for the 
fullness of the glory of God. 

“And as pertaining to the new and ever- 
lasting covenant, it was instituted for the 
fullness of my glory; and he that receiveth 
a fullness thereof, must and shall abide the 
rie or he shall be damned, saith the Lord 

od 

PLURALITY OF WIVES STILL TAUGHT 


A close examination of this section 132 
in “Doctrines and Covenants” shows it to 
be a “Revelation on the Eternity of the Mar- 
riage Covenant, Including Plurality of 
Wives. Given through Joseph the Seer, in 
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Nauvoo, Hancock County, Ill, July 12, 
1843.” That this doctrine is still held by the 
Latter Day Saints and is at present taught 
by the elders of the church appears by ref- 
erence to the eighty-fourth annual confer- 
ence report giving proceedings of the meet- 
ing held in the Tabernacle and Assembly 
Hall, Salt Lake City, April 4-6, 1914. On 
page 22 of this report is recorded an address 
by Elder Rudger Clawson. He bases his en- 
tire remarks upon section 132 of “Doctrines 
and Covenants” and in it he affirms, “I 
know that Joseph Smith was a true prophet 
of God.” It is recorded in this section of 
the revelation through Joseph Smith in para- 
graphs 51, 52 and following, that a special 
word was communicated for the benefit of 
Emma Smith, wife of Joseph, who appar- 
ently was objecting to the trend of some of 
the revelations her husband was receiving. 
Elder Clawson does not refer to polygamy in 
what he says, but a careful scrutiny of the 
trend of his remarks can leave but one im- 
pression, he believes that section 132 is bind- 
ing in its entirety. 

We have therefore from the latest publica- 
tions and utterances of the Mormon Church 
the fact that the Latter Day Saints still 
teach polygamy. With all the enthusiasm of 
religion and with penalties for refusal this 
church still clings to this Oriental attitude 
toward woman. 

It seems strange how long an error of this 
kind can persist among a people who are 
kindly, friendly and who in the main stand 
for the best things. The writer has friends 
and acquaintances among the Mormons and 
he would not unnecessarily wound their 
feelings or treat lightly what they hold 
sacred, but their system must be judged by 
the clear light of day. It seems strange how 
long an error of this kind can persist. In 
view of this teaching, so revolting to the en- 
lightened conscience, we must conclude that 
in spite of much that is commendable, the 
Mormon Church has a long way to travel 
before it emerges to a place where it can 
appeal to the modern Christian conscience. 
The Latter Day Saints believe that all out- 
side of their faith will be lost. Hence their 
zeal in missionary endeavor. Their last con- 
ference report shows 2,000 missionaries in 
the field. They regard also the visits of the 
200,000 tourists who annually are registered 
at the Bureau of Information as a mission- 
ary opportunity. 


Hungry Men in Big Cities 
Continued from page 45 


tional institutions. Formerly it nearly all 
went to education. It is a good thing that 
the people of big means are discovering that 
men and women starve for want of food as 
well as for need of Greek and Latin. Of 
course, so far as education increases the 
ability to make a living and promotes the 
productive power of the country, it is a pre- 
ventive of poverty. But in such a country 
as ours, with its mixed population and its 
competition and scramble, there is sure to be 
a defeated class and a derelict and defective 
class, and their wants appeal to the first 
instincts of humanity. As a student in 
Union Seminary in New York, visiting from 
cellars to garrets, and as pastor of churches 
in two large cities, I have seen something of 
the problem of poverty and I am seriously 
convinced that the churches could make it an 
opportunity for reaching the hearts of the 


~ masses in our large cities in a more effective 


way than has yet been fully tried. 
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England an Armed Camp 


The Churches’ Part in the National Crisis 


England is now literally an armed camp. 
Apart from the expeditionary force already 
in France—itself the largest army England 
has ever sent abroad—well over a million 
men are now going through soldier training 
in camps all over Great Britain and Ireland. 
This is a new experience for us. It has up- 
set many calculations, dislocated many in- 
dustries and confronted us with many new 
and grave problems. The new army which 
Lord Kitchener has created is split up in 
many detachments. In certain districts, like 
Salisbury Plains, the young soldiers live in 
tents and huts; in the majority of cases the 
men are billeted on towns. This segregation 
has some grave consequences. T'wo evils— 
drink and immorality—have arisen and 
caused no little anxiety. England has not 
had the moral courage of Russia to veto the 
consumption of alcohol; and though Lord 
Kitchener has almost plaintively begged the 
men in training to abhor liquor, and has 
urged people not to treat soldiers, there has 
been much intemperance in the training 
centers. 

The question has been discussed in Parlia- 
ment, and Mr. Asquith has expressed his 
view that the standard of sobriety in the 
new army is higher than is usual in armies. 
This easy assurance is, however, poor com- 
fort for the parents of the young middle- 
class Englishmen who are assailed by the 
temptations of camp life. But even Mr. 
Asquith had to admit that there was a rather 
high percentage (fifteen per cent. has been 
mentioned) of disablements owing to pre- 
ventable diseases. A very large proportion 
of the men in Kitchener’s army come from 
middle-class homes. My own observation 
leads me to the conclusion that the call to 
nrms has met with more response from the 
leisured, professional and middle classes 
than from the working classes. They realize 
what is at stake and the working classes of 
England do not, even yet, grasp the fact that 
we are fighting for life. 

Perhaps the gravest moral evil arising out 
of the war is the enormous increase of in- 
temperance among women, and especially 
among the wives of soldiers. Some of these 
women now find themselves with more money 
than they have ever had (for in many cases 
the separation allowances are greater than 
the husband’s weekly earnings), and their 
craving for excitement drives them into pub- 
lic houses. ‘To meet this problem the gov- 
ernment is forbidding publicans to serve 
women with intoxicating liquors in the 
mornings. The ordinary hours of public 
houses have also been curtailed. No liquor 
is now sold in London, not even in clubs, 
after ten o’clock at night. The result is 
marked—so marked that it is highly improba- 
ble that the public house hours in London 
will ever revert to their former limits, which 
extended until 12.30 a. M. at night. It ought 
to be acknowledged with pride that while 
there has been an increase of drunkenness of 
women of the soldiers’ wives type, the women 
of England have arisen to supreme heights 
ov 3elf-sacrifice and service on behalf both of 
the troops and the impoverished classes. Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll has said quite 
truly that after the war the women of Eng- 
land can have whatever they demand—even 
the vote, if they really want it. Of course, 
we hear nothing now of the suffragettes. 
They are not only suspending their cam- 
paign, but working with might and main for 
recruiting and social amelioration. 

The effect of the war on the religious life 
of England has ceased to be as pronounced 


By Our London Correspondent 


as it was in the early days of the war, when 
social and economic foundations seemed to be 
rocking. But the spiritual impulse is strong 
and the majority of churches report larger 
congregations than usual. Early in the New 
Year all the churches in the British Islands 
are setting apart a Sunday (Jan. 3) for spe- 
cial prayer. In the promotion of this day of 
united prayer King George V. took the ini- 
tiative, and for once all denominations— 
Roman Catholics, Anglicans and Free 
Churches—have co-operated. The war has 
knit all the churches together. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is in constant con- 
ference with the leaders of the Free Church 
Council, and a new spirit of camaraderie may 
emerge from the national ordeal. A daily 
intercession service is held at the City Tem- 
ple, conducted by eminent Free Church men 
and attended by congregations which fluctu- 
ate but which certainly justify the gatherings. 

It was hardly to be expected that the 
spiritual fervor of August and September 
(when England seemed to be in reality a 
Christian, God-seeking country) would be 
maintained after the war had lost its terrible 
novelty; but the Church of Christ has still 
an opportunity for moving the hearts of our 
people such as it has not possessed for many 
a long year. Even the J'imes believes that a 
spiritual revival will follow the war. In 
response to the call to arms the Free 
Churches have made splendid answer. From 
the Baptist and Congregational churches 
alone it is estimated that about 50,000 have 
joined the forces. The leading Free Church 
ministers (anti-militarists and peace men as 
a rule) have served the nation as recruiting 
sergeants. Half a dozen Congregational min- 
isters have resigned their pastorates to go as 
privates in the fighting ranks. Several more 
have gone as chaplains. Even Dr. Clifford, 
a most ardent promoter of friendly relations 
between England and Germany, has called 
upon young Free Church men to join the 
army, and has publicly lamented several 
times that he is too old to fight himself. 

In the succoring of Belgian refugees, in the 
administration of public relief funds and in 
a hundred less conspicuous ways the churches 
have taken a lead in this hour of the na- 
tion’s trial. And in the more delicate task 
of influencing public thought so that the hate 
which flames out in Germany against Hng- 
land has no counterpart among our people, 
the leaders of religious thought here are ex- 
erting a beneficent influence. 

The ordinary activities in the religious 
world are necessarily curtailed by the war. 
The Congregational and Baptist Unions 
abandoned their autumnal assemblies; and 
very few public meetings are held, especially 
in London, where the darkened streets 
(necessitated by Zeppelin threats) would 
militate against large audiences. A few 
events in the religious world have arrested 
attention. Dr. J. D. Jones’s tour among the 
Congregationalists of Australia has been fol- 
lowed with eager interest. He has just re- 
turned to his church at Bournemouth after 
six months’ absence. His visit to Australia 
has helped to knit the co-religionists in the 
Antipodes and the home country, and he has 
been given enthusiastic welcomes everywhere. 
The grave illness of Dr. Campbell Morgan, 
who was struck down with typhoid fever in 
October and passed through a very critical 
time, has drawn attention again to the over- 
whelming strain put upon our Free Church 
leaders. Dr. Morgan hopes to resume his 
ministry at Westminster Chapel in Febru- 
ary, but he will have to go slow for many 
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months to come. Dr. P. T. Forsyth is also 
on the disabled list. His health, always pre- 
carious, gave way in the early autumn, and 
he has had to take a prolonged “cure” at one 
of our inland spas, leaving his work at 
Hackney College for a whole session. : 
Rey. R. J. Campbell, who had a long and 
alarming illness in the late summer, is back 
at the City Temple, but he looks very frail, 
has to husband his strength and has had to 
decline all engagements outside his own 
church. A very interesting recent develop- 
ment has been the acceptance by Dr. W. EB. 
Orchard of the ministry of the King’s Weigh 
House Chapel, in the heart of aristocratic 
West London. This beautiful chapel has, 
during its twenty-five years’ existence in the 
West End, had a very checkered course. The 
environment is against it. The church took 
a bold step in inviting this Presbyterian to 
undertake a Congregational “forlorn hope.” 
The experiment may almost be said to 
have succeeded at once. Dr. Orchard is one 
of the most brilliant young men in the Free 
Churches, and from his first Sunday at the 
King’s Weigh House his congregations have 
been large. He is a modernist and a Catho- 
lic—a man with a message for his time and 
with a singularly attractive personality. His 
theology is a strange compound of the most 
pronounced Evangelicalism with the most 
startling heresies. He is eclectic enough to 
absorb all that is best in historical Chris- 
tianity—even if it comes to us through the 
Roman Catholic Church—along with the 
most modern interpretations of both dogma 
and Scripture. His opening services at the 
Weigh House created a stir. He used a 
liturgical service at the communion service, 
compiled from ancient liturgies, so that the 
service was what he describes as a “Protes- 
tant mass.” His vestments followed ancient 
precedents and included a long stole (worn 
over a surplice and cassock), decorated with 
crosses. All the services at the Weigh House 
are liturgical and elaborated; but—probably 
in spite of this, rather than in appreciation of 
it—Dr. Orchard is attracting a strong fol- 
lowing, and looks like succeeding where other 
strong men have failed. He has definitely 
come over to Congregationalism. Rn Fs 


The Sunshine Clan 


Continued from page 51 
say he only took fellows his own size or— 
O-o0!” He stopped short as a sharp pinch 
from David Livingstone brought him quickly 
to his feet. 

“There is something in that,” agreed 
Father, tumbling the Dumpling from his lap 
and going over to the bookshelves. After a 
few minutes’ fumbling he produced a leather- 
covered book with a chain and padlock at- 
tached. : 

“Ah!” breathed the Clan, and I felt some- 
what comforted myself. It certainly is more 
satisfying to write in a book whose pages you 
can lock from prying eyes than to scribble in 
an old blank book that no one would dream 
of picking up after you were done. 

“Thank you,” said the Olan, apprecia- 
tively, and we started for the door. Bliza- 
beth dropped him a sweeping courtesy. 
“Daddy, dear,” she entreated, “won’t you 
come to our den feast at five o'clock? Aunt 
Christine is going out to tea.” , 

Daddy bowed back, politely. “I shall be 
extremely happy,” he said, solemnly. 

“You've promised! you've promised!” we 
shrieked, and we galloped back to the 
and left him in peace. } 

(Continued next week) 


A Clinic in Methods 


With most pastors and equally so with 
many congregations the Sunday night serv- 
ice is a sort of bugaboo. The pastor is will- 
ing to give it up and the church is willing 
to have him. Of course, there are exceptions. 
One wishes there were more instances where 
the church that desired it, and the pastor 
who wanted to do it, could get together on 
the endeavor. Wither, alone, will fail. 

Some have an idea that a Sunday night 
service is attained and maintained by sensa- 
tional or semi-sensational methods. Really 
it is lost by these things. You can get a 
congregation for a time by such work, but 
it does not stay nor yield any fruit. Indeed, 
it makes barren. The soil must be long re- 
fertilized before it recovers. Some church 
officials want a crowd. The preacher must 
“draw.” Seats full of people look like pros- 
perity but—there is-another side to it. It is 
said that Dr. Henson was discredited in his 
younger days by some of his committee in 
Chicago because he did not “draw.” Said 
he, “If that is all you want, I can do it.” 
They asked him how he would do it. “I will 
issue 10,000 circulars announcing that I will 
pronounce the benediction next Sunday 
night standing on my head!” They were not 
prepared to consent! The story may be 
mythical, but it reveals a condition. 
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VI. The Sunday Night Service 
By Ernest Bourner Allen 


The work of securing an evening audience 
is a work of years. It is a campaign and 
not a battle. We admit there are churches 
where an evening service may not be needed, 
may not be possible. That is for them to 
decide. We do not denounce them. We 
charge every one of them to show adequate 
cause, 

One of the most fruitful methods of mak- 
ing the Sunday night service effective is by 
the use of a series of sermons. The power 
lies largely in the serial idea. It is cumu- 
lative in effect, if the minister has a mes- 
sage. It makes a legitimate appeal to curi- 
osity, which is inherent in men and women 
as in children. It offers opportunity for 
stimulating previews in announcement. It 
gives a congregation a growing and satisfy- 
ing consciousness of getting somewhere. It 
suggests the previous discussion of the 
themes announced. It carries out the law of 
the kindergartner, to give ‘something new, 
something true, something to do.” If such 
a law holds restless children, whose attention 
is now here, now there, it will also work 
when applied to those who are older. 

Every pastor can prepare such a series of 
sermons, and suggestions are almost intru- 
sive. The Lord’s Prayer, The Ten Command- 
ments, The Affirmations of Protestantism, 


The Meaning and Appeal of a Christian Life, 
The Things that Remain, The Young Man 
and the Young Woman in the City or in the 
Country—these are illustrations of myriad 
large themes which can be used. Some men 
are qualified to give the exposition of a Bible 
book, through a series of sermons; or to take 
the life and message of a dozen prophets and 
leaders. Any plan of this sort is better than 
no plan. It strengthens the preacher, also, 
by giving him a sense of perspective, prog- 
ress and objective. 

The cumulative power of a series of ser- 
mons is nowhere more conclusive than when 
it is evangelistic in character. If the sery- 
ice is not called a “special meeting,” if the 
heart of the preacher is warm and there is 
a nucleus of earnest folk in the congrega- 
tion, it will surprise and humble the most 
doubting to see how people will come to hear 
a series on the Prodigal Son, the Parables of 
Jesus, the ‘Comes’ of the Master, or on 
Interesting People Who Came to Christ. 

Special. music, careful advertising, good 
ushering, the co-operation of the church, a 
service compressed into one hour, or an hour 
and ten minutes, a virile, connected evan- 
gelistie message—these help to solve the 
Sunday night “problem.” 

Toledo, O. 


Friendship and Efficiency in the Middle West 


A Fruitful Campaign in the Churches 


Many churches in the Middle West are in 
the most hopeful condition of any year in 
the quarter of a century just past. In a 
number of states Friendship and Efficiency 
Campaigns have just been conducted. The 
“teams” that did the work were made up of 
‘pastors and secretaries of our benevolent 
societies. Each team was composed of three 
men who spent a day with a church. If 
‘possible, morning and afternoon meetings 
were held for the purpose of giving instruc- 
tion to church officers and leaders; in the 
evening attempts were made to bring the 
whole church together for a discussion of 
the three great themes that had been pre- 
sented to the church officers during the day. 
These topics were efficiency in organization, 


. in evangelism and in the every-member plan. 


Churches were urged to make the Hvery- 
Member Canvass within two weeks after the 
efficiency campaign. The response to the 
appeal of the teams was in almost every 
ease gratifying. The membership of the 
churches manifested a real desire to make 
their organization more efficient. Almost all 
that came under the influence of the cam- 
paign consented to adopt a budget for cur- 
rent expenses and benevolences and to make 
the Every-Member Canvass before the first 
of the year, Plans were also made to pro- 
vide adequate leadership for the church in all 
departments and to secure equipment that 
would make greater efficiency possible. 
Evangelism was presented in the cam- 


paign in the practical forms of the ‘Win 


One” plan and exchange of pastors for 
series of meetings. Many churches have 
already arranged for such exchange this win- 
ter. An increasing number of pastors are 
planning for pastor’s classes for the purpose 
of evangelizing the youth. More members 
were brought into our churches in the Middle 
West last spring through this agency than 
_ ever before in our history. The plan bids 
fair to become permanent and grows in ef- 


fectiveness with use. The educative work 
done during the last five years for the adop- 
tion of the Apportionment Plan by our 
churches has at last borne fruit. Opposition 
has almost entirely ceased. The churches 
have come to know that the plan is a good 
friend to pastor, to the church and to the 
missionary society. It is not perfect in its 
working, but is a great advance over the old 
method. 

Many pastors when approached to work 
upon one of the teams in the Efficiency 
Campaign hesitated. The reports of their 
experiences are most interesting. Almost 
without exception they testify that the serv- 
ice rendered was a great blessing to their 
own lives. Not a few have indicated their 
desire to be invited to serve in the same 
capacity next year. The testimony of church 
members making the Every-Member Canvass 
is similar. Many report that no other serv- 
ice ever rendered the Kingdom gave them 
quite so much joy. 

Rey. John Gordon, pastor of Second 
Church, Rockford, one of the most effective 
of the campaign leaders in the state, gives 
his experience in one church as follows: 
“The second shot was fired at Seward last 
night. Five of us were in the team-—some 
going to get experience. The conference of 
the officers and the church took up a good 
deal of time. At its close it was voted to 
have the every-member canvass, and the 
church is sure that it can meet its full ap- 
portionment next year. There was a very 


_large attendance and I wish that you could 


have felt the spirit of the meeting. It cer- 
tainly looks as if a new day had dawned 
already in Rockford Association. 

“T hope that you will not think that I am 
misstating things, but I do feel that these 
meetings have been the most helpful of any 
that I have ever been in.” 


(One day later) “The meeting last night. 


at Byron was up to the standard—a fine 
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audience and a helpful conference. It wags 
voted to accept the apportionment and to 
make the every-member canvass. It is won- 
derful how the people receive us, and in each 
place they have said, ‘Why can’t we do this 
often?” 

The testimony of a pastor to his conver- 
sion is interesting. Rev. C. E. C. Trueblood 
of the Seward church referred to above says: 
“T was frank enough to tell you that I was 
against the plan when you suggested it at 
the Association. I have been converted. If 
you meet another from the famous border 
state of Missouri, tell them to write to us 
or to any other church in the Rockford As- 
sociation and we will ‘show them.’ ” 

The December number of Congregational 
Iowa gives a large amount of space to reports 
of this campaign. Rev. R. J. Montgomery 
of Red Oak says: ‘“The churches generally 
expressed an interest in our visit, and seemed 
to appreciate greatly the expression of fel- 
lowship. It seemed to be the general verdict 
that we should have more of this sort of 
visitation. There is evident in the churches 
a general note of hopefulness, and all face 
the future with enthusiasm.” 

Rey. Malcolm Dana reports: “The rural 
churches are hungry for fellowship and 
warmly welcome ‘big brothers.’ For this 
alone an efficiency campaign ought to be car- 
ried out two or three times a year. In every 
field visited we found rare people doing noble 
service. A general weakness is manifest. If 
farms were run as churches are they would 
go bankrupt in short order. Small returns 
are had from the churches because of small 
investment of interest, service and money. 
Two out of three churches will try the cam- 
paign again. The team went out to give—it 
received far more than it gave. We had 
the time of our lives and want to do it again. 
We have two immediate inyitations to come 
back and round out our work.” 

Michigan has used the Friendship and 


Efficiency Campaign for three successive 
years, and Superintendent Sutherland re- 
ports the work done this time as above all 
other years in strength and effectiveness. 
Sec. L. O. Baird of the A. M. A., who 
helped in several states, sums up the opin- 
ion of the secretaries located in Chicago as 


follows: “The churches are ready for lead- 
ership and education in missions and all sorts 
of service. They really want to serve. The 
opposition to home and foreign missions has 
largely broken down. The denomination 


must rise to its opportunity of showing the 
churches how to perform the task.” 

In addition to the hopeful indications 
noted above there is a widespread feeling 
that the churches are on the eve of a real 
revival of religion. In two of the largest 
churches of the Chicago Association pastor 
and people have lately given expression to 
this feeling. In one of these churches many 
of the members without solicitation or di- 
rection on the part of the pastor are praying 
for a year of revival. The situation is 
unique in that both pastors and people are 
not expecting a sensational upheaval in the 
life of the churches, but rather a work that 
shall be done by pastors and laymen through 
the ordinary channels of church expression. 

The statistics presented at the meeting of 
Congregational men at Lake Geneva last 
summer showed that the Middle West has 
heretofore fallen considerably behind both 
New England and the Pacific Coast in beney- 
olences. If the reception accorded the 
Friendship and Efficiency Campaign in these 
states, as noted above, is any indication, we 
believe that the Middle West will soon come 
up to the standard. VIATOR. 


Church Union in Canada 


BY REV. E. D. SILCOX 


About 120 representatives of the three 
negotiating churches in Canada for church 
union met in Bond Street Congregational 
Church, Toronto, for two days recently, to 
consider and reconsider matters bearing on 
the union of these three denominations— 
the Methodist, Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional. 

It was the first time in the history of the 
movement, now extending over seven years, 
that the joint committees met in a Congre- 
gational church. The honor of being chair- 
man was conferred upon Dr. Pedley of Em- 
manuel Congregational Church, Montreal, 
whose splendid ability in conducting the 
business of the meeting in such a statesman- 
like manner received words of highest com- 
mendation. 

A good deal of interest centered in this 
annual meeting, arising from the fact that 
for the first time the committees met with 
an organized minority of the Presbyterian 
Shurch strongly opposed to church union. 
These men have got into the saddle and evi- 
dently are determined to fight the question 
at issue. They published a list of five hun- 
dred who protested against the union. This 
list had a few outstanding signatures at- 
tached, but in the main it was composed of 
those without much weight. 

The great, strong forces of the Presbyte- 
rian Church are heart and soul in favor of 
the proposed union, and their policy is one 
of patience and perseverance toward their 
brethren constituting the minority; and they 
‘hope in time to win them over and not to 
fight them, so that when the union does take 
place the entire body will enter it. As 
their General Assembly does not meet till 
1916 it is quite clear the question cannot 
be finally settled till then. 

So far as the Methodists and Congrega- 
tionalists are concerned, we are simply 
marking time. We have overwhelmingly ex- 
pressed our desire for union, so that there 
is nothing for us to do but quietly wait to 
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see what our Presbyterian brethren are go- 
ing to dd about it. It is easily seen, if union 
does not take place, who is responsible. 

Reference was made to the Federation 
movement, especially in our Northwest dis- 
tricts. On the highest authority we are 
justified in saying that that movement is 
most unsatisfactory. There were legal and 
other difficulties in the way of its being suc- 
cessfully worked out, so much so that the 
churches thus united were growing restless 
and are hoping for the consummation of the 
union project. 

In the discussions which followed the con- 
sideration of minor changes in the basis of 
union relating to doctrine, polity, ministry, 
ete., there was the absence of anything like 
temper. The discussions were characterized 
by perfect frankness and an earnest desire 
to know “the mind of the Master.” There 
were no heated debates, but a serious de- 
meanor throughout which was most delight- 
ful. 

After considering several names by which 
the new organization has to be known, it 
was finally decided to call it “The United 
Chureh of Canada.” 

At the close of these delightful services 
a resolution was submitted expressing thank- 
fulness to God for what had been accom- 
plished, coupled with the earnest hope of a 
happy consummation of the union. This was 
followed by a minority resolution express- 
ing the view that the time was not ripe for 
such a union and that the matter be dropped. 
Tifty-six voted for the main motion and 
seven against. It should be stated that a 
goodly number of the delegates had re- 
turned home, consequently the vote was 
smaller that it otherwise would have been. 

There is a strong undercurrent of feeling 
that this union will eventually take place, 
and such annual gatherings as the one just 
closed will help to bring it about. The touch- 
ing closing prayer of the chairman left this 
feeling lingering in the minds of all, 

Toronto, Dec. 21, 1914. 


It may not be generally known to readers 
of The Congregationalist that our new am- 
bassador to France, William G. Sharp of 
Elyria, O., is a Congregational layman, a 
member of the First Church of his home city. 
Mr. Sharp has not been prominently identi- 
fied with denominational affairs, for his resi- 
dence in Washington during Congressional 
sessions and his extensive business interests 
in other states take him for long periods 
away from home. But both in Elyria and in 
Washington he is known as a churchgoing 
man, frankly Christian in principle and in 
habit, a champion of temperance, a liberal 
giver to the church and its enterprises. Mr. 
Sharp is descended from Marylanders on his 
father’s side, from New BWnglanders on his 
mother’s. He is a self-made man, starting 
with limited means and opportunity, and -al- 
ways forging steadily ahead. He was edu- 
cated in the district school and in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, from which he graduated 
with honors. He has made common cause 
with the public school teachers, urging in 
their behalf a more generous appreciation 
and a juster remuneration. In business life 
Mr. Sharp has been the associate of men of 
fine principles, and it has been surmised that 
his own wide knowledge and trusted judg- 
ment with regard to business affairs played 
an important part in his selection for the 
new ambassadorship. His pastor, Rev. John 
H. Grant, tells us that he is a great lover of 
nature and spends as much time as he can 
spare in the woods, taking long tramps with 
his boys. His hobby is astronomy and he 
is an expert on the subject. His family life 
is a happy one. The home circle includes 
his charming wife and five children, the 
oldest of whom graduated recently from high 
school and is now studying in Paris. 
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LEAGUE ¢ — 


Ask and it shall be given you; seek and ye 
shall find; knock and it shall be opened unto 
you; for every one that asketh receiveth: 
and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened. 

And he spake a parable unto them to the 
end that they ought always to pray and not 
to faint. 


The object of prayer for the week 
beginning Jan. 17 will be 


For THE SonprierS AND SAILORS OF 
Our Own NATION. 


That they may be soldiers of Christ. 

That they may be kept from the special 
temptations of their calling, and espe- 
cially from the temptations of alcoholic 
drinks and of sensual indulgence which 
destroy manhood, 

That they may be lovers of duty, and 
also lovers of peace. 

That they may be kept in peril and re- 
stored in illness, 

For the chaplains of the army and navy 
and all pastors of churches to which sol- 
diers and sailors resort. 


These soldiers and sailors are our rep- 
resentatives and guardians, do we ever 
think of them with sympathy — inter- 
cession? 


O Lord, we beseech thee, send peace 
upon earth, according to the promise of 
thy Word. Be with all who are our de- 
fenders, whether by land or sea. Keep 
them from danger, if it please thee, and 
in temptation. Give them courage for all 
the duties to which they are called. Re- 
member those who at home think of them 
and pray for them. Encourage those who 
seek to minister to them in spiritual 
things. Let them be thy followers, O 
Christ who didst marvel at the faith of 
the centurian! Amen. 


We must not take too merely professional 
a view of the army and the navy. The sol- 
diers and the sailors in America are simply 
citizens who do a particular work for all of 
us and in the doing wear a uniform. They 
are much separated from the rest of us by 
the necessities of their work, but they are 
much like the rest of us after all, It would 
not be strange, since they are all young men 
in the prime of strength, if they regarded 
fighting with more favor than the rest of us; 
but it is probable that they average quite as 
well in love of peace as the same number of 
young civilians. That is certainly trne of 
the officers who know what war must mean, 
They are subject to the special temptations 
of men separated from home and family. 
They might at any time, in civil tumult or 
foreign attack, be called upon for the cour- 
age, obedience and self-giving which we con- 
sider the soldierly qualities. We hope they 
may never need to risk their lives in battle, 
but we cannot forget that more than twenty 
of them died in our service at Vera Cruz last 
year. At the end of.May we shall be carry- 
ing flowers to deck the graves of their prede- 
cessors in the service, we can afford to give 
a little of our thought and sympathetic inter- 
cession to the living. 

We are getting letters in reply to the 
circular letter of greeting which we recently 
sent out to members of the League. New 
members appear from time to time. Their 
names are recorded, but not published, at the 
office of the League, in the editorial rooms 
of The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. We 
ask of them that they break the stress of the 
busy day by at least a pause and thought of 
the object of prayer for the week daily just 
after the hour of noon has struck. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


' Of Special Note this Week 


Splendid Christmas service by members 
of Westboro (Mass.) church. 


Paxton, Iil., dedicates new building. 
Successful Baby Church in Toledo, O. 


Eousewarming in attractive renovated 


edifice of Park Street, Boston. 
Unusual ordination at Grantwood, N. J. 
Banquet to prominent Denver layman, 
Fine record of growth in Dorchester Sun- 
day school. 
Sunrise prayer 
Mass. 


meeting in Springfield, 


The East 


Maine 


Brilliant Pastorate at Lewiston Ends 


In the resignation of Dr. L. H. Hallock, 
Lewiston loses a brilliant preacher, a faith- 
ful pastor and an able administrator. During 
his six years’ pastorate 48 have been added to 
the church by letter, 103 by confession and 49 
as associate members, a total of 200, An ac- 
cumulated debt of $6,000 has been paid and 
many improvements made in the equipment of 
the church building and the parsonage. Dr. 
Hallock has organized a society of Children 
of the Covenant and a Church Attendance 
League, a Woman’s Organization, consolidat- 
ing the work of the women of the church, 
and changed the vespers service from a small 
meeting in the vestry to a well-attended and 
supported church service. Benevolences have 
been increased until the full apportionment has 
been met and the finances of the parish so reg- 
ulated that no deficit afflicts the beginning of 
the year. Besides all this a Church Manual 
and History has been prepared, an Annual 
Directory gotten out and a Weekly Calendar 
published, paid for by the voluntary vesper 
offering. Dr. Hallock has been a power in the 
Congregational forces of the state, always will- 
ing to give of his time and effort to the larger 
affairs of the denomination. He will be greatly 
missed not only in the city of Lewiston, but 
throughout the state. Cc. 8. 


SournH Paris. Rey. A. T. McWhorter, pas- 
tor, Reports at the annual meeting showed 
steady gains. The Sunday school gained an 
average of 20 over 1913. The number of men 
attending Sunday school is decidedly encour- 
aging. On Jan. 3 11 were received into the 
church, 7 on confession, 4 by letter. The par- 
ish treasurer reports all bills paid, with a 
balanee on hand. Quite a bit of social work 
is being done by the church in the community. 
The reorganized Ladies’ Missionary Society 
promises well for this year, as does the 
Ladies’ Aid, the latter having raised $3,000 for 
ehurch work during the last five years. 


Vermont 
Sr. JOHNSBURY East. Rey. A. V. Fisher, 
pastor. Jan. 3 four new members were re- 


ceived, making a total of 12 since May, 1914. 
The church met in full its apportionment of 
$101. : 


Massachusetis 


What Westboro Did for Christmas 


At Wesmtsoro, Rev. T. C, Richards, pas- 
tor, on the Sunday before Christmas, the 
Parkman Chib of young men, who are about 
21 years old, went out to the Town Home (no 
one ever calls it the poorhouse now). They 
carried fruit of various kinds and candy, They 
also took hymn-books and sang Christmas 
earols. Most of all, they took good cheer that 
will not be forgotten in twelve months. 

A young ladies’ class went that Sunday | 
afternoon to the Insane Hospital and sang 
Christmas music to the patients there, and 
with it carried a friendly personal greeting. 
At five o’clock there was a “giving” Christmas 
service at the church. The Sunday school 
was there in full force. The platform was 
piled high with gifts, distributed later by a 


committee to the District Nurse Association 
and the House of Good Will, East Boston. 
Some gifts were sent direct, especially to the 
boys from the various state schools located in 
the homes in town. 

On Christmas Day 15 young ladies of the 
Daughters of the Pilgrims went to the Insane 
Hospital and gave a Christmas service. Be- 
sides the carols and other music, these girls 
personally greeted these unfortunates, who miss 
home and its cheer more at Christmas than at 
any other time in the year. One Sunday 
school class of men and women filled eight 
baskets with Christmas dinners and distributed 
them. Another class sent cards and scrap- 
books to a children’s hospital, and in addition 
sent many baskets to the shut-in and invalids. 
Still another class in unnamed ways gave of 
themselves and their substance to help the sick 
and the deserving. 

Just before the Christmas season the church 
had given generously in its part of the com- 
munity gift to the Belgians. In spite of hard 
times and out-of-works, it was pronounced the 
best Christmas ever. It was a great experience 
not the first for the church, but the best. 

ei Ca-R: 


Rey. J. C. Alvord Installed at Littleton 


The installation of Rev. James Church Alvord 
in LITTLETON called out a large number of visit- 
ing clergy and laymen, 
The new pastor was 
not unknown to. the 
community, having sup- 
plied the church six 
years ago. He was 
called to the pastorate 
last summer while in 
Italy. Rey. G.. oA; 
Tewksbury was chosen 
moderator and Rev. J. 
B. Lewis scribe. The 
pastor read a confes- 
sion of his faith and religious experience, 
dwelling at length on the influence of his 
mother, who vowed him to the ministry at the 
age of two years and accompanied him to the 
Theological Seminary, taking much of the 
course with him. ‘The council voted the state- 
ment ‘‘eminently satisfactory.’? In the after- 
noon Rey. George A. Tewksbury made the in- 
stalling prayer, Rev. A. Z. Conrad preached 
the sermon, Deacon J. W. Thatcher received 
the new minister into the church, Rev. A. EH. 
Dunning charged him, Rev. J. L, Cross gave 
him the right hand of fellowship, while the 
two other pastors of Littleton, Rev. H. L. 
Caulkins and Rev. O. J. Fairfield, assisted in 
welcoming him with Mrs. Alvord to the town. 
The last pastor of the church, Rey. H. L. 
Packard, gave a very tender charge to the peo- 
ple. ‘The closing hymn was composed by Mr. 
Alvord. Dr. Conrad was in his happiest vein 
and as emphatically orthodox as usual; his 


vision of Christ as “the Voice’ of God speak- 


ing through our silences was moving and in- 
spiring. The people of the parish welcomed 
the visitors ‘most cordially. After the service 
all the delegates were escorted to see the par- 
sonage, where many modern improvements have 
just been made. Here they were served with 
coffee. 

Mr. Alvord graduated from Williston Semi- 
nary, Williams College and Andover Theological 
Seminary. He has held pastorates in Hamil- 
ton, Mass., Woonsocket, R. I., and Hopedale, 
Mass. During his fourteen years at Woon- 
socket the membership doubled, a brick and 
stone church and a handsome parsonage were 
erected and the parish grew from a feeble: 
home missionary plant to an influential factor 
in the state. At Hopedale the church was re- 
built after a disastrous fire, and the organiza- 
tion became so prosperous as to purchase a par- 
sonage. Mr. Alvord writes for Collicr’s, Cown- 
try Life, The Eomiletic Review, The Congre- 
gationalist and other leading periodicals. Mrs. 
Alvord, who is a daughter of Rev. Henry Fair- 
banks, St. Johnsbury, YVt., also contributes to 
religious and secular magazines and has been 
known as a speaker before women’s clubs and 
missionary organizations. She now, however, 
devotes herself wholly to her husband’s work. 


Sunrise Prayer Meeting at Springfield 

A sunrise prayer meeting at SPRINGFIELD, 
First, was notable. It was the 279th New 
Year’s morning that dawned upon the church. 
At seven o’clock the chapel was full, 200 be- 
ing present. Dr. Neil McPherson, the pastor, 


gave the motto for the year, John 11: 28, 
“The Master is come and calleth for thee.’ 


A young man was received into membership at 
this early hour of the new year. All the dea- 
cons were present, and Dr. McPherson ex- 
tended the right hand of fellowship. After this 
half hour of praise and prayer a_ bountiful 
breakfast was served in the parlors to over 200. 
Thus Firsr held its third consecutive sunrise 
prayer meeting and started the year under 
favorable conditions, with the expectation of 
28 persons uniting with the church on the 
first Sunday of the new year. 


Dr. Anderson Called to Fitchburg 

Dr. Asher Anderson, past secretary of the 
Congregational National Council, has received 
a unanimous and hearty call to the pastorate 
of CALVINISYIC, at Fitchburg. Dr. Anderson 
was engaged in the early autumn to supply the 
pulpit for three months preparatory to the 
endeavor of the committee to secure a young 
man as pastor. He accepted the temporary 
service evidently without a thought of its per- 
manence and has even suggested one or two 
men for the place, His preaching and his 
social qualities have, however, won the hearts 
of the people, and it is believed he will accept 
the call after it has been ratified by the parish 
Dr. Anderson was born in Flatlands, 
1846, graduated from Rutgers 


meeting. 
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College in 1870 and from New Brunswick The- 
ological Seminary in 1873. In that year he 
was ordained to the ministry of the Reformed 
Church and held pastorates in that denomina- 
tion until 1885, when he was ordained to the 
Congregational ministry. He then held two 
pastorates, first at Bristol, Ct., and one of 
eleven years at Meriden, Ct., after which he 
became secretary of the National Council, re- 
maining in that position until 1913. 

CALVINISTIC has arranged, through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Simonds, widow of the late 
Daniel Simonds, a series of Sunday afternoon 
concerts which began Jan. 3, to extend through 
the winter. The musical program is given by 
the Nevin Quartet, assisted by prominent solo- 
ists from Boston. Dr. James Chalmers, former 
pastor of the church initiated the movement 
two years ago, and Daniel Simonds, who was 
president of the Simonds Cutlery Company and 
chairman of the church board of assessors, paid 
the entire expense. The entertainments have 
heretofore met with a hearty response from 
Fitchburg people, who have filled the Audito- 
rium at every service. 


House Warming at Park Street, Boston 


Four hundred members and friends of varRK 
STREET CHURCH, BOSTON, came together last 
week Wednesday evening at the monthly sup- 
per, which was made a family jubilation over 
the renovation of the edifice and a point of de- 
parture for another new and vigorous era in 
the life of the church. The business men who 
have put their sturdy strength and wisdom 
into the difficult task of reconstructing a por- 
tion of the edifice told of the difficulties sur- 
mounted and of their satisfaction in having 
helped to put the church on a sound finan- 
cial basis which will insure its perpetuation 
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Land produces the necessities of life. Guar- 
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on its present site for years and perhaps for 
centuries, As a festimonial to the work done 
by Mr. Alfred H. Colby, chairman of the build- 
ing committee, a handsome grandfather's clock 
was presented. The church was never more 
harmonious or enthusiastic, and its member- 
ship of over 900 is inclusive of nearly all the 
elements found in city life, business and pro- 
fessional men, the wage-earner, students and 
godly and devoted women “not a few.” 


Sunday School Growth at Dorchester Pilgrim 


The annual report of the Sunday school of 
DORCHESTER, PILGRIM, Rev. G. L. Cady, pas- 
tor, describes its growth in numbers and efli- 
ciency during the last five years. Under the 
able leadership of Mr. Arthur H. Merritt, 
graded lessons have gradually been placed in 
every department up through the intermediate, 
and it is expected that by next year the main 
department will adopt the same system. The 
school has been graded throughout, with 
skilled teachers and assistant superintendents 
in charge. The training classes have prepared 
many for church membership, and constitute 
the strongest asset of the school. The figures 
show that in the last five years there has been 
a gain in average attendance of 205 and a net 
gain of scholars of 321. Whereas in 1910 47 
joined the church, in 1914 77 were received. 
Gains have been made in a striking way all 
along the line. 


Accessions at Greenfield 


At GREENFIELD, Rey, C. W. Merriam, pastor, 
18 members were received Jan, 3, 12 on con- 
fession. During 1914 17 were received. The 
parish house built two years ago has proved a 
valuable asset in the work. The Week of 
Prayer was observed with union services at the 
various churches of the town, including one at 
the Congregational Church. 


Rey. E. S. Pressey, who began recently his 
pastorate at BELMONT, was born in New Hamp- 
shire. He graduated 
from Phillips Andover, 
from Williams College 
in 1885 and from Union 
Theological Seminary 
in 1888. In the same 
year he was ordained 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where he was pastor 
for four years. He 
then went to Elm- 
wood, Ill, and four 
years later to Sr. 
PAUL, where he remained 
During this pastorate 230 


ANTHONY Park, ST. 
for twelve years. 
were received into the church, and the work 


was most successful. Mr. Pressey meanwhile 
took a three years’ course of graduate study 
with the Illinois Wesleyan University, and re- 
ceived his Ph. D. degree. From St. Paul he 
went to CENTRAL, ORANGE, where he remained 
for six years, leaving to take up work at Bel- 
mont. Mr. Pressey is the author of “A Brief 
Study of the History, Philosophy and Practical 
Use of Mental Healing,” a book which Has 
proved useful and of great interest to many 
people. He is also well known as a lecturer 
on the life and literature of the Hebrew peo- 
ple. On New Year's Eve PLYMOUTH gave a 
pleasant reception to Mr. and Mrs. Pressey, 
who thus had an opportunity to get better ac- 
quainted with their new parishioners. 


Deacon Edward Kendall 


Down to the day of his death, Jan. 5, at the 
home of his son in Holden, James H. Kendall, 
Edward Kendall of Cambridge was known to 
all as ‘Deacon Kendall.” Loyally did he 
carry off that time-honored designation, meas- 
uring in point of character and service up to 
the highest standards of the office. Not only 
had he served in many important capacities 
Prosrecr STREET, PILGRIM and First CHUKCH 
in Cambridge, but his ability as a leader was 
recognized in his being chosen to represent his 
citizens in the city government and in the 
legislature, while his  fellow-Prohibitionists 
throughout Massachusetts once made him their 
standard-bearer in the gubernatorial campaign. 
For more than fifty years he was engaged in 
the manufacturing of steam boilers. He will be 
missed in the metropolitan circle, and especially 
in the Congregational Club, of which at the time 
of his death he was one of the oldest members, 
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Though he was 93 years old last month, up to 
recent weeks he had attended the services and 
the gatherings which he always greatly enjoyed. 
His son, George F. Kendall, is a director of 
the Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society. 


Mrs. S. Eva Farwell 


Mrs. S. Eva Farwell, who died recently at 
her home in Hyde Park, was for many years 
an active and eflicient member of HyDr Park. 
As president of the local Maternal Association, 
secretary of the Union Maternal Association, 
founder and teacher of a large ladies’ class in 
the Bible School, secretary of the Pastor’s Aid 
and as a Christian woman ministering wherever 
there was opportunity she was always to be 
relied upon, She was a pioneer im several lines 
of work for teachers and for the homes which 
have since been organized into Parents’ Asso- 
ciations and other forms of activity. She was 
identified helpfully with the Pastor’s Aid So- 
ciety since its organization in 1886, and since 
1894 served as its secretary with exceptional 
ability and tact. She knew personally the en- 
tire parish better than any other one person. 


PURE BLOOD MAKES 
HEALTHY PEOPLE 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla removes _ scrofula 
sores, boils and other eruptions, because it 
drives out of the blood the humors that 
cause them. Eruptions cannot be success- 
fully treated with external applications, be- 
cause these cannot purify the blood. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes rich, red blood, 
perfects the digestion and builds up the 
whole system. Insist on Hood’s. Get it now. 
—[Adr. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion, Cash must 
accompany orders. Answers sent “care The Congregation- 
alist”? will be held until called for unless stamps are sent 
Jor forwarding. 


Highland Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
indorsed by a high-class patronage. Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best location near Boston, 
Address S. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Tutoring. Special training by experienced teachers 
for college entrance examinations. Extra work now 
might prevent disappointment in.June. For references 
and choice of hours, address the Misses Smith, 13 Buck- 
ingham Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The whele Bible—31 volumes, vest pocket size, 
cloth bound, good print, 18 maps, packed in neat case, 
with one adjustable leather cover, pe postpaid. =. 
Send three cents for sample and circular. Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


Position Wanted by a refined, middle-aged Prot- 
estant lady either as companion, managing housekeeper 
or any position of trust. Willing to make herself gen- 
erally useful. Best of references. Address M. C., care 
The Congregationalist, 2, Boston, Mass, 


Wanted, a home within 25 miles of Boston, for a 
young woman in a private family. Has health, 
yut requires care, and to be accompanied on daily walks. 
Best of references required and Me Adi AT, 

n, Mass. 


care The Congregationalist, 2, Bos 


and 81.00, and we will make 24 Fete 2 
mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Albany Teachers’Agency, Albany, N.Y. 


A Woman of Refinement and adaptability de- 
sires position as housekeeper or matron in an institu- 
tion, or housekeeper in a family of adults. Would take 
care of an invalid. Has had experience in these fields. 
Address Miss E. S. W., 205 Kenuwick Avenue, Quincy 
Adams, Mass. 


1, Boston, Mass. 


Exquisite Colored Lantern Slides; fascinatin 
story of a thousand years; quaint setting in Oxford, 
England; the speaker’s pleasant yoice and charming 
manner—popular picture-story of Oxford’s Pageant. 
Just the thing for church or club, Address Miss E. C. 
Tucker, Ph. D., Swansea, Mass. 


Furnished 7-room apartment for rent, leav- 
ing the country fortwo years. Old furniture, 15 minutes 
from center 0: oy. one minute to electric a 
beautiful park. Kent reasonable to right A fer- 
ences required. Possession about Dec. 1. Worcester, 
Mass. dress M.M. S., care The Congregationalist, 
46, Boston, Mass. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


Hupson, Rey. L. J. Travis, pastor. The 
annual meeting showed that the past year had 
been one of success and progress. AS a re- 
sult of the Every Member Canvass the ap- 
portionment to each of the seven national so- 
cieties was met in full. In addition $140 
were given for other missionary work, thus 
bringing the total benevolences to $855. On 
account of extensive improvements to the au- 

' ditorium the home expenses totaled more than 

$3,400. Resolutions of appreciation of the 
pastor’s work were unanimoussly passed and 
loyalty for the work of the coming year 
pledged. 


RoxBury, HIGHLAND. Dr. W. R. Campbell, 
pastor. Five new members were received Jan. 
3, all on confession. The Christmas services 
included a festival for the children on Christ- 
mas Day, when the welcome was extended by 
seven little ones. There were several song 
selections, the offering of White Gifts for the 
King, and Santa Claus gave presents to all in 
the shape of pencils, oranges and popcorn. At 
the morning service, Dec. 27, the choir repeated 
the Christmas music, and in the evening beau- 
tiful stereopticon pictures of Palestine and 
Egypt were shown. 


SouTH ASHBURNHAM, Since Rev. W. R. Bux- 
ton came to South Ashburnham, Aug. 1, the 
parsonage has had extensive modern improve- 
ments made, The audiences are improving and 
there is now, as there always has been, a spirit 
of unity among the people. 


Rhode Island 


Everybedy at Church at Little Compton 


Everybody at Church Sunday was observed 
at Little Compton, Dec. 27, with double the 
usual attendance. Many more had accepted 
the invitation, but owing to inclemency of 
weather were unable to attend. The pastor, 
Rey. James Alcock, is a talented, indefatigable 
worker, and there is marked improvement in 
all branches of church work. A son was born 
to Rey. and Mrs. Alcock Christmas Day. 


Connecticut 


New HarrrorD, Rey. E. R. Grisbrook, pas- 
tor. At the Christmas exercises the Sunday 
school presented Mr, and Mrs. Walter C. Wood- 
ruff, their superintendent and assistant super- 
intendent,. respectively, with a silver teaset 
on a mahogany tray. Mr. and Mrs. Woodruff 
have just completed twenty-five years of serv- 
ice as superintendents. Mr. C. HE. Jones, who 
has been secretary of the school for the same 
length of time, received a box of carnations, 


New York 


Dec. 27, Lockport, First, Rev. J. W. Bailey, 
pastor, received nine new members, seven on 
confession and all adults. This makes 32 ad- 
ditions since October. By the will of the late 
W. A. Wilson, a member, the church receives a 
$1,000 bequest. 


FLUSHENG. First. Rey. G. D. Egbert, pas- 
tor. Five new members were received by let- 
ter Jan. 38. In the evening a Russian service 
was held, at which the music was by Russian 
composers and the address was on Petrograd 
and the Russian people. The annual meeting 
was held Jan. 7, Members of the Sunday school 
have been contributing condensed milk to be 
sent to the Belgian sufferers, 


New Jersey 
Unusual Ordination at Grantwood 


An unusual ordination service was recently 
held at GRANTWOOD, Rey. A. C. Church, pastor, 
when Mr. Salvator C. Gozzo, a native of Italy, 
was ordained to the Christian ministry. Born 
in Syracuse, Sicily, brought up a Roman Cath- 
olic, he early became an ardent Socialist and 
later was converted and united with the Wal- 


densians. Before coming to this country he had | 


learned of the work Dr. Ozora Davis was then 
doing among the foreigners around Nrw 
BRITAIN, SourH, and made his way to that 
city, where he worked in factories for two 
years, taking advantage of the church’s even- 
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ing classes, Two years were spent in Chicago 
with the Bible Society, and for the last three 
years he has been building up a work among the 
Italians in Grantwood. During this time he 
has been studying in the Theological Depart- 
ment of the Bible Teachers’ Training School 
in New York, from which he is soon to graduate. 

No separate organization is maintained for 
the Italians in Grantwood, the converts being 
received into full membership in the home 
church. During the year just past 14 have so 
united. A separate kindergarten class is 
maintained in the Sunday school for the Italian 
children, but only in this department. Mr. 
Gozzo holds a preaching service in Italian on 
Sunday afternoons, when the attendance aver- 
ages 40 men. 

At the council, of which Rev. G. P. Eastman 
was moderator and C. O. Jones scribe, Mr. 
Gozzo passed a satisfactory examination, show- 
ing alertness and an evident mastery of his 
theological conclusions. It was clearly evi- 
dent that he well understands the best ways of 
getting close to his fellow-Italians and of 
leading them to Christ. It was also delightful 
to see the cordial relations which exist between 
the American and Italian members. Some 40 
men and women were present at the public 
service of ordination in the evening. The pas- 
tor, Rey. A. C. Church, is doing excellent work 
in all branches and is rapidly bringing the 
church to entire self-support and to a place of 
influence in the community, 


East Orange Commends Departing Pastor 


At a meeting of EAST ORANGH First, held 
Dec. 29, resolutions were adopted warmly ap- 
preciating the splendid work done by the pas- 
tor, Rev. F. Q. Blanchard, during his pastorate 
of nearly eleven years, and expressing admira- 
tion and affection for him and for Mrs. Blan- 
chard and wishes for their future happiness. 
Mr. Blanchard will take up his new work at 
Euctin AVENUD, CLEVELAND, Jan. 31. 


CRESSHILL. Rev. C. W. Hayes, pastor. The 
ordination and installation of the pastor, held 
Dec. 3, was an occasion of note. Mr. Hayes is 
a graduate of Washburn College and of Union 
Seminary and a Master of Arts of Columbia 
University. He has served as Y. M. C. A. 
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secretary at the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, as executive secretary of the citizens’ 
committee of Portland, Me., in its investiga- 
tion of corrupting and undesirable influences in 
that city, and as a home missionary pastor in 
Montana, 


Ohio 
Successful Baby Church at Toledo First 


At TOLEDO, First, Rev. A. A. Stockdale, pas- 
tor, 20 new members were received Jan, 3, 13 
on confession, The Baby Church, organized in 
May, 1914, has proved an unexpected success. 
A result unforeseen by the organizing committee 
was the direct benefit which the department 
has proved to the church, for many parents 
who began to come were later led by their chil- 
dren to become church members. The Baby 
Church started with an attendance of 15, and 
has grown until it now has the names of 65 
children on its books. It has been found neces- 
sary to divide it into two departments—the 
Baby Nursery for children under three years 
of age, presided over by an experienced nurse ; 
and the Baby Kindergarten for children from 
three to six. Here a Bible story is told every 
Sunday and hand work is provided to illustrate 
the lesson. The work is a modification of that 
of a kindergarten and a Sunday school, and ex- 
amples of it have caused much interest at the 
Child Welfare Exhibit in Toledo and the Mis- 
sionary Convention recently held in that city at 
the Baptist church. 


Cleveland First Prints Anniversary Book 9 


In honor of its 80th anniversary, which was 
celebrated recently, CIEVELAND, First, has pub- 
lished a little volume entitled “Our Hightieth 
Anniversary,” containing the church history and 
pictures and sketches of former pastors and 
early members. It is affectionately dedicated 
to Dr. Charles Frederic Dutton, who for sixty 
years has been a prominent member, serving as 
Bible class teacher, Sunday school superin- 
tendent, clerk, treasurer and deacon at various 
times. The book is interesting from a his- 
torical standpoint, even to those not personally 
acquainted with the church and its members; 
and not a small part of its attraction are the 
quaint photographs of people of other days. 
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Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


Made to Roll Overhead or From Side 


A marvelous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. 
with Blackboard surface. li 
buildings. Used in over 30,000 Churches and Public 
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The Congregationalist Handbook 
1915 


ea little handbook is of the greatest value to every 
Congregational pastor and every active member of our 
churches, also to the members of the Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties and Sunday schools. As in previous years the Hand- 
book contains the midweek prayer meeting topics for the 
year, the Christian Endeavor topics, Sunday school lessons, 
daily Bible readings, Congregational statistics, articles on the 
various missionary societies of the denomination, with the 
officers and statements of the work being done, articles on 
the Apportionment Plan, the Polity Plan, and much other 
reference matter relating to Congregationalism. 


Price, 100 copies, $1.25; single copies, 5 cents; 
25 copies, 50 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 75 copies, $1.00. 
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The South 


Georgia 

IMMANUEL, Rey. E. P. Arm- 
strong, pastor. In November a Christian En- 
deavor Society was organized, enthusiastic 
though small. During December the attendance 
increased threefold. Already its influence is 
felt. Jan. 1 a new Sunday school superin- 
tendent was secured, one of the professors in 
the boys’ high school. The school at once 
responded to his presence and _ leadership. 
During the past year only five Sundays have 
passed without adding new members. There 
are also 24 on the Cradle Roll. The Boy Scouts 
are increasing in numbers and influence. They 
also have profited by recently adding an as- 
sistant scoutmaster, who after four years in the 
navy is now in Atlanta Theological Seminary 
equipping for special Christian work for boys. 
Dec. 6 four were added to this church by let- 
ter, making 15 additions during the 20 months 
of the present pastorate. During the holidays 
a unique Christmas entertainment centered 
around “The World’s Children,’ accompanied 
by a story read by the pastor’s wife, A Trip 
Abroad with Santa Claus, after which Santa 
appeared, arriving from India dressed in a Palm 
Beach suit and pith hat. Later a Cradle Roll 
party was given by the superintendent, Miss Helen 
Hood. The program included music, a helpful, 
suggestive address by Mrs. Armstrong to the 
mothers on The Importance of this Formative 
Period in the Child’s Life, and the Christmas 
tree laden with toys for the little ones, A 
week of special meetings began Thursday even- 
ing, Dec. 31, with a Watch Night service. 


The West 


Illinois 
Building Dedicated at Paxton 


PAXTON, Rey. F. M, Webster, pastor, recently 
dedicated its new building, which provides a 


ATLANTA, 


** BUNCOMBE ”’ 
It Don’t Always Pay to Be Skeptical 


When a newspaper writer and proofreader 
that works nights can feed himself out of 
dyspepsia, which most all that class suffer 
with, it is worth while to know the kind of 
food used. 

This man says: 

“Being a newspaper writer and _ proof- 
reader, also a graduate in medicine as well, 
though not practicing, makes a combination 
that would produce a skeptic on the subject 
if anything would. 

“Day after day I read the proof on the 
Grape-Nuts advertisements with the feeling 
that they were all ‘buncombe.’ All this time 
I was suffering from dyspepsia from the 
improper food I was eating at the restau- 
rant. 

“One day I saw a package of Grape-Nuts 
at the restaurant and tried some with cream. 
The food took my fancy at once. After a 
few lunches on it at midnight I noted an 
improvement in my feelings and was able to 
work with less fatigue. 

“T have used Grape-Nuts as a regular diet 
since then and have improved greatly. The 
old dyspepsia and bad feelings that I thought 
were necessary adjuncts to night work dis- 
appeared, and I am able to do much more 
and better work with less effort than ever 
before. 

“T was nearly ready to give up and seek 
health in some other walk in life, but thanks 
to my change in diet I am now all right.” 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Look in packages for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


suitable plant for the increasing needs of the 


parish. The committee utilized all the old 
buildiig possible and raised it, so that in the 
basement it was able to put Sunday school 
rooms, dining-room and kitchen, furnace room 
and toilets. The building is heated by steam 
and has a new electric light system, with four 
translucent glass electroliers, each suspended by 
four chains, which shed a clear, restful light 
extending to every part of the auditorium. The 
outside is pebble-dash-stucco and brick, and the 
roof is laid with asbestos shingle. The interior 
is beautifully decorated. The work was done 
at a cost of $6,000. The building is worth 
$15,000. Before the day of dedication $4,200 
had been raised, and the balance was raised on 
that day, so that the church was dedicated free 
of debt. 

A large congregation, including the members 
and the church at Lopa, with its pastor, Mr. 
Bacon, assisted in the morning in a pre- 
dedicatory service, which consisted of cere- 
monies attending the formal taking possession 
of the church. At this service Dr, G. T. 
McCollum preached a helpful sermon and raised 
the money necessary to clear the indebtedness. 
The dedicatory sermon was preached in the 
evening by Dr. J. A. Holmes of Champaign. 
This service was attended by all the English- 
speaking churches of the city. Many who 
came were unable to get into the building. 


Wisconsin 


Busy Month for Plymouth, Fond du Lac 


A busy December for FonpD Du Lac, PLYM- 
ouvtH, Rev. Robert Hopkin, pastor, included the 
annual Agapean sale and supper, at which 200 
sat at the tables, and $200 were cleared; the 
annual chureh meeting with the election of 
officers, at which time the pastor’s salary was 
raised $250; a delightful party given by the 
musical director, Mr. Powers, to the choir and 
his pupils and church friends; and the usual 
beautiful Christmas services, with a tree and 
entertainment for the Sunday school. At the 
Christmas musical the cnorus of 40 voices gave 
D. W, McLean’s beautiful cantata, Bethlehem. 
Mr. Hopkin’s splendid sermons on Christianity 
Is Winsomeness and Is Christianity Creed or 
Character? were an inspiration to all who 
heard them, 


Minnesota 


ALEXANDRIA, First. Rev. Frederic Oster- 
Sacken, pastor. At the annual meeting 34 new 
members were reported for the year, 33 on 
confession. The Christian Endeavor has in- 
creased in membership from 27 to 58, and sends 
an Armenian boy to school at a cost of $50. 
A satisfactory attendance is reported by 
the Junior Congregation, which was organized 
last year and to whom the pastor preaches be- 
fore the regular sermon twice a month, Five 
hundred dollars have been appropriated by the 
trustees for good music. The pastor is intro- 
‘ducing an ‘‘Every Member a Worker” system, A 
list of 32 church activities is sent to every 
member, of which each is to choose one or 
more to which he will give a half hour or more 
a week. For this work the town is divided 
into districts, and each member is to assume 
some definite work within his or her district. 


Nebraska 


Dr. Boynton in Omaha 


The Congregational churches of Omaha cele- 
brated Forefathers’ Day, Dee. 23, by welcom- 
ing the “Prophet Nehemiah’—Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton—who spoke before a large and en- 
thusiastic congregation on a theme appropriate 
to the occasion. A reception followed the ad- 
dress. 


Colorado 


Banquet Given Prominent Denver Layman 


A banquet in honor of Mr. Stephen Knight 
was recently given in Denver by the City Mis- 
sionary Society. Forty sat down at the tables 
and the event proved to be a valuable get-to- 
gether occasion. Mr. Knight has served for 
many years on the board of directors of the 
State Home Missionary Society and was one of 
the originators of the City Missionary Society, 
He was moderator of the state conference last 
year, He has contributed liberally to the mis- 
sionary churches of the city and has aided 
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generously in the erection of church buildings. 
The evening was enlivened by impromptu after- 
dinner speeches. Rey. Robert Allingham was 
able to report that every Denver church was 
out of debt save what may be due the Church 
Building Society. , 

Mr. Knight was born near Syracuse, N. Y., 
and has lived in Denver since the early seven- 
ties. He is proprietor of the Bagle Milling 
Co., and attends First, Dr. A. A. Tanner, 
pastor. He has for many years served on the. 
school board of Denver, a 


What is failure? It’s only a spur 
To a man who receives it right; 
And it makes the spirit within him stir © 
To go in once more and fight. 
If you never have failed, it’s an evem guess 
You never have won a high success. 
—Edmund V. Cooke. 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED 


A broken leg or a shattered arm, in the 
hands of a skilled surgeon, is easily repaired. 
A broken limb need not put a man out of 
business. Even the loss of a leg does not 
permanently incapacitate a man for certain 
kinds of mental endeavor. But a “broken 
stomach” is not so easily repaired. Contin- 
ued derangement of the digestive organs will 
surely put a man or a woman out of busi- 
ness. It means loss of flesh and strength 
and a gradual impairment of the thinking 
processes. The brain cannot work with nor- 
mal vigor when a rebellious stomach refuses 


to work. 


As a food for coaxing a rebellious stomach 
back to the performance of its natural func- 
tions nothing equals shredded wheat biscuit— 
a food that contains all the body-building ma- 
terial in the whole wheat grain, made diges- 
tible by steam-cooking, shredding and bak- 
ing. It is one thing to put all the elements 
that are needed by the human body into a 
food, and quite another thing to prepare them 
in a digestible form. In shredded wheat 
biscuit these elements are taken up and as- 
similated when the stomach rejects all other 
foods. The porous shreds are quickly per- 
meated by the digestive fluids and their 
crispness promotes thorough chewing, which 
is the first process in digestion. Being made 
in biscuit form and being ready-cooked and 
ready-to-serve, this food is a great boon to 
the busy housewife who is called upon to 
cut down household expenses and who must 
occasionally prepare a nourishing meal in a 
few moments. : 

Shredded wheat contains more real nutri- 
ment than meat or eggs, is more easily di- 
gested and costs much less. It, is usually 
eaten for breakfast with hot milk or cream, 
but it is deliciously nourishing for any meal 
in combination with stewed or canne@ fruits. 
—[Adv. 


Christian Health 


through 
Mental Control 


Diet and Exercise 


The Christian Health 
Movement as exemplified 
in the Flynn Health System is a boon 
to the Church. One doesn’t need to 
leave the Church and join some cult or 


‘ism’? to obtain health, 

The Flynn System makes you clear- 
eyed, happy-faced, erect, vigorous, am- 
bitious, buoyant, vibrant—able to enjoy life to the 
fullest. It vitalizes and energizes every part and 
every organ of the body, develops a reserve force 
of body, brain and nerve, puts your whole being in 
tune, A rational, logical and simple system of ex- 
ercise, diet and mind culture. For both men and 
women. Only a few minutes a day required. 

Write today for Free Booklet. 


W. Earl Flynn Dept.46 Lincoln, Neb. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Aronson, A. T., State University, Grand Forks, 
N. D., to Buxton, Caledonia and Cummings. 
Accepts. 

Berz, A. R., of Bastrop, La., to Cleveland and 
Medina, N. D. Accepts. 

Dinrrick, W. A., of London, England, to Great 
Falls, Mont. 

ENGLUND, THEODORE, Swedish, Yitchburg, 
Mass., to Swedish, Waltham. Accepts to be- 
gin March 1. 

Foss, C. N., Maxbass, N. D., to Dwight and 
Antelope. Accepts. 

GONZALES, J. B., Compton Hill, St. Louis, Mo., 
to Central, Dallas, Texas. - 
Hat, G. Anruony, of Boston, Mass., to Har- 

wichport, Mass, 

Hiner, T. T., New London, Wis., to Berthold, 
N. D. Accepts. 

Prin, H. L., First, Mattoon, Ill., to First, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia. Accepts to begin 
Jan, 24. 

Suckxow, W. J., Davenport, Io., to First, Man- 
chester, Io. Accepts and is at work, 

Wacker, J. T., First, Creston, Io., to Clarion. 
Accepts to begin Feb, 1. 


: Resignations 
Kuacy, F. W., Sunnyvale, Cal. 
Martin, C. B., Palestine, Texas. 
WALKER, J. T., First, Creston, Io., to accept call 
to Clarion. 
WiILLIaMs, C. H., Trinity, Gloucester, Mass:., to 
accept call to Second, Oberlin, O. 


Ordination 
Pavey, A. E., 0. Bowen, Ill., Oct. 12. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Walter Spooner; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. G. T. McCollum, D.D., F. J. 
Brown, C. D. Shoemaker, Evan Wiggle. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
eCONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Dwight: Place 4 8 
Westville 7 17 
Old Saybrook 3 8 
Windsor Locks 14 21 
“GHORGIA 
Atlanta, Immanuel 4 4 
MAIND 
Bath, Winter St. 8 8 
South Paris qT 11 
“MICHIGAN 
Cadillac 4 12 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Attleboro 4 5 
Boston, Central 3 
Bradford : 10 10 
Danvers, Maple St. 5 18 
_ Everett, Mystic Side 13 14 
Greenfield, Second 12 18 
Hyde Park, Clarendon 10 14 


Lunenburg qT 


Melrose Highlands | 6 16 

North Attleboro, Trinity 2 2 

Roxbury, Highland 5 5 

Westfield, Second 2 6 

Woburn, First 18 18 

Worcester, Old South 6 24 
New HaAsMPSHIRE 

Keene a 8 

Littleton 11 14 
‘OHIO 

Toledo, First 13 20 
sSourH Dakota 

Pierre 4 
VEEMONT 

St. Johnsbury Hast 4 


Tub SPIRIT OF WINTHR.—The Spirit of Win- 
ter is with. us, making its presence known in 
many different ways—sometimes by cheery 
sunshine and glistening snows, and sometimes 
by driving winds and blinding storms. To 
many people it seems to take a delight in 
making bad things worse, for rheumatism 
twists harder, twinges sharper, catarrh be- 
comes more annoying, and the many symp- 
toms of scrofula are developed and aggra- 
vated. There is not much poetry in this, but 
there is truth, and it is a wonder that more 
people don’t get rid of these ailments. The 
medicine that cures them—Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
—is easily obtained and there is abundant 
‘proof that its cures are radical and permanent. 
—[Adr, 


Personals 


Ives, J. S., of Hartford, Ct., treasurer of Na- 
tional Council and of Connecticut Home Mis- 
sionary Society, was severely injured recently 
by falling from a train near Meriden. His 
right shoulder and nose were broken and he 
received numerous bruises and cuts. 

PATCHELL, W. T., Torrington, Ct., has been 
granted a six months’ leave of absence, dur- 
ing which his church will be supplied by 
Rey, C. T. Patchell of Tucson, Ariz. 

Princn, J. C., Rockland, Mass., was presented 
with a sum in gold as a Christmas present by 
his parishioners and friends. 

Ravi, VINCENT, North, Cambridge, Mass,, was 
given a reception in the church parlors Jan. 
2. Musical selections were given and refresh- 
ments served. 

WiLimort, B. A., Bethany, Quincy, Mass., and 
Mrs. Willmott were given a New Year's re- 
ception Jan. 1 at which they were presented 
with a check for $750 with which to buy an 
automobile. 


Marriages 


McGLENEN—GRIMBS—In Brookline, Mass., 
Dec. 21, 1914, Mr. Harry Jewett McGlenen of 
Boston, Mass., and Miss Mary Carr Grimes of 
Hillsborough, N. H., Rev. Harry LeRoy 
Brickett, pastor of the Elm Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Southbridge, a friend of the 
bride’s family, officiating, 


Deaths 


COL, F. H. ROGERS 

Fordyce Huntington Rogers entered on -the 
larger life Nov. 2, 1914, at Detroit, Mich., where 
he was born Oct. 12, 1840, being thus seventy- 
four years old, or as might equally as truly be 
said, “seventy-four years young.” For through 
a long life of unusually varied activities and 
responsibilities—religious and benevolent, mil- 
itary and patriotic, business, social, educational 
—he kept the golden heart of youth and his 
boyish interest and enthusiasm. 

In his business career he was in earlier life 
engaged in mining operations in California and 
as cashier of the Pacific Bank and later as a 
banker and broker in New York City; but in 
1880 his business life was centered in Detroit, 
in the great paint and varnish industries of 
that city. He bought the Detroit White Lead 
Works in a bankrupt condition and brought it to 
prosperity, world-wide fame and a sound basis. 
He retired from active connection with this 
corporation in 1910, but was at the head of 
several concerns of the city and was also presi- 
dent of the’ Baths of Arethusa Co. of Mt. 
Clemens, 

He was one of Detroit’s leading ‘‘captains of 
industry,’’ and had had hundreds of men in his 
employ to whom he was ever ready to extend 
the helping hand of a father and a friend. 

His military life began with his raising a 
company at the beginning of the war for the 
First Michigan Cavalry. That his life as a 
soldier was brave and worthy was evidenced by 
the fact that in after years he was made com- 
mander of Michigan Commandery of the Loyal 
Legion. He was also, with the rank of Colo- 
nel, a member of the staff of General Alger, 
head of the Grand Army of the Republic. He 
was not especially active in political life, save 
as a patriotic citizen governed by the power of 
the unseen and the eternal. 

A broad reader on all vital topics, well- 
versed in science, psychology, art and kindred 
subjects, he was deeply interested in furthering 
the cause of education and in giving young 
people an opportunity for a broader culture and 
a larger outlook, and many young men owe 
much to his influence and assistance in shap- 
ing successful careers. He was particularly in- 
terested in promoting the work of Olivet Col- 
lege, of which he was a trustee. 

In his religious preference he was a Congre- 
gationalist and was for many years a member 
and trustee of the First Church of Detroit. 
Broadly interested in its work for missions, 
church extension and all forms of denomina- 
tional activity, his religion was not narrow or 
sectarian and he adopted as his own, for the 
time being, any church which he and his wife 
attended in their many winters away from 
home and gave it his active support. 

His sympathy and generosity toward the 
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unfortunate were sometimes unjustly taxed by 
the designing and unscrupulous, but he would 
rather make some mistakes in his beneficence 
than run the risk of closing his hand to a case 
of real need. 

Stanch and strong in his business integrity, 
loyal and patriotic, vitally interested in gain- 
ing and promoting knowledge, God-fearing and 
man-helping in his religious and social rela- 
tions, it is his personality as a Christian gen- 
tleman, husband and friend which most en- 
dears him to those who knew and loved him 
best, while his noble, generous nature, his high 
Christian character, and his inborn gentleness 
won for him hosts of friends wherever he went. 

Born of a long line of the notable families of 
the early days—the Denisons, Ripleys, Loth- 
rops, Stantons, Emmons, Canfields, Gortons, 
Bradfords, Pratts, Robinsons and others—he 
combined the sturdy qualities inherited from 
this Puritan ancestry with the polish and cour- 
tesy of manner characteristic of “a gentleman 
of the old school’—a title often given him. 

Romance, that fragrance from the heart of 
life’s rose, never faded from his life; in his 
home he was ever offering those little graces 
and courtesies so dear to the heart of a wife, 
yet so often neglected when the lover is merged 
in the husband, 

Mr. Rogers was twice married. His first 
wife was Miss Eva C. Adams of San Francisco, 
who died after twenty-four years of wedded 
happiness. In 1895 he married Miss Grace 
Jeannette Haynes, then dean of Olivet College, 
who survives him. In the midst of her grief 
she bravely says, “I have the memory of nine- 
teen beautiful years, and I live only one day 
of loneliness at a time—and God will comfort 
me and give me something to do for him.” 

He is survived also by two sisters, Mrs. 
Mary R. Morgan of San Francisco and Mrs. 
Harriet C. Stevens of Palo Alto, Cal., who lose 
in him not only a brother beloved, but a trusted 
adviser and counselor at all times. 

He faced death like a brave soldier and wel- 
comed relief from an invalidism which he felt 
would be hard for those he loved, thus in his 
dying as in his living emphasizing the spirit of 
unselfishness. 

“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord; 
yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors, and their works do follow them.” 

M, H. M. 


PERCY HERBERT HODGMAN 


Born at Warren, Me., Sept. 28, 1870 
Died at Medford, Mass., Dec. 25, 1914 

In the death of Mr. Hodgman Greater Boston 
loses one of its most active and efficient laymen, 
a man who has accomplished large things for 
his own church and community and has been 
earnestly and energetically related to many 
reform and benevolent enterprises. 

Mr. Hodgman came with his parents (Wil- 
liam H. and Emeline (Cushman) Hodgman) in 
1890 from Warren, Me., to Medford, Mass., 
and he soon after united with the Union Con- 
gregational Church. From the beginning he has 
been most earnestly and actively engaged in all 
of the enterprises of the church. 

For seventeen years he was superintendent 
of the Sunday school and largely instrumental 
in its growth from less than fifty members to 
more than five hundred. He was deacon in the 
church, also superintendent of the Juniors, a 
body of children numbering nearly one hundred. 

He gave unsparingly of his time and money 
to every good cause that he could possibly 
serve. As an officer and member of the Gide- 
ons, he did a large amount of. good. As one 
of the directors of the Merrimac Mission, he 
was constantly looked to for counsel and help, 
and he rendered large service to this mission. 
He also was a director of the New England 
Evangelistic Association. 

In business he was connected with Wason & 
Co., wholesale grocers. 

His peculiar talent was in personal helpful- 
ness to the individual. Few men in all Greater 
Boston have done more, in a personal way, for 
young men than Mr. Hodgman, and as a result 
few churches have identified with them so many 
young men. At his funeral more than a hun- 
dred of these young men were present. 

The platform and pulpit were banked with 
flowers, loving gifts from many friends, 

The funeral services occurred Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 27, at the Union Congregational 
Church, conducted by the pastor, Rey. Jesse W. 


Dees, assisted by Rey. Isaac Pierson and Rev. 
Salem D. Towne, former pastors, also by Rev. 


Mr. MacKay of the Baptist church. 
was made at Warren, Me. 

The bereavement falls very heavily upon the 
widow and her little boy, five months old, his 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Hodgman, and his three brothers. 

His illness (pneumonia) was of short dura- 
tion—only four days—and the news of his death 
eame as a shock to the entire community. The 
loss is most keenly felt, as was testified by the 
large gathering which filled all available space 
in the church, many standing throughout the 
entire service. 

While his life was comparatively brief, he 
accomplished a large work, rendered noble and 
lasting service to the church and community 
in which he labored. In forty-four years he 
accomplished more than the average man of 
seventy years. 

A good man has gone to his reward. He rests 
from his labors and his works follow him. 

B.D. 


Interment 


“COME HOME TO 
DINNER WITH ME” 


“No, thank you. Can’t eat with any com- 


fort now.” 
“What! Haven’t you heard about Dys- 
pep-lets? Sure thing for sour stomach, dis- 


tress, heartburn and all indigestion.” 

“Do you guarantee them?” 

“T certainly do on my own experience and 
that of many friends. Always carry a box 
in my pocket.” 

“All right! I'll come and enjoy a good 
meal once more.” 

Dys-pep-lets are making fast friends of all 
who try them.—[Adv. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Remedy 
without Internal Medicines, for 


for 120 years has met with con- 


OR CROU tinued and growing popularity 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO AND RHEUMATISM j 


are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 


Proprietors, W. Edwards & Son. 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E, FOUGERA & CO., Inc., 90 Beekman St. N. Y 
No increase in Price. 


Religious Notices 


THkE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL NEW WEST EDUCATION SOCIETY will be 
held in the Rooms of the Society, 19 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill., Tuesday, Jan. 19, at 2 P.M., 
to elect officers and transact such business as may 
legally come before the meeting. 

(Signed) EDWARD 8S. TEAD, Secretary. 


Central Turkey College 


At Aintab, Turkey-in-Asia 
Friends can render important, permanent 
service by subscriptions to New Endow- 
ment. 8,000 shares. each. Cash, 
instalment and 5 per cent. interest plans. 


Regarding gifts, etc.,address Pres. JOHN E.MERRILL, 
Aintab, or 708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Fifty-Sixth Year 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral Cemetery, Cremation 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms, 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank 8. Waterman, President. 
Joseph 8. Waterman, Vice President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Koxbury 72-23-74 


Maroont Telegraph and Cable Address 
“Und or, TE eston.” 4 


and 


RISIBLES 


“Majolica pitcher brings $655 in sale,” 
read Mrs. Fan. “Huh!” sneered Mr. Fan. 
“He can’t be much of a player.’—Buffalo 
Eepress. 


The Host: “It’s beginning to rain; you’d 
better stay to dinner.’ The Guest: “Oh, 
thanks very much, but it’s not bad enough 
for that.”—Yale Record. 


Ethel (studying grammar): “Say, Reggie, 
if a man druggist is called a pharmacist, 
what would you call a woman druggist?” 
Reggie: “A pharmacister, of course.” 


Why Store Clerks Go Dippy.—First 
Shopper: “It’s so hard to find just what you 
want.’ Second Shopper: “Yes; especially 
when you don’t know what it is.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


The Professor: “Well, my dear young 
lady, if you are interested, I shall be only too 
pleased to show you my bacilli.” The Dear 
Young Lady: “Oh, Professor, how ripping! 
And may I come at feeding time ?”’—Sketch. 


Departing Guest: “Out of this sum give 
each of the waiters ten sous and Henri five 
francs.” Head Porter: “But Henri has just 
now entered our employment. He has 
not yet served you.” Guest: “And there- 
fore he is the only one who hasn’t annoyed 
me.’’—Heitere Welt. 


Oscar Wilde once asked at a restaurant for 
a watercress sandwich, which proved to be 
a more substantial affair than he expected. 
In settling his score he said to the waiter, 
“Tell the cook, with the compliments of Mr. 
Oscar Wilde, that when I ask for a sandwich 
I distinctly do not mean a loaf with a field 
in the middle of it.” 


Little Eunice was very fond of her mother’s 
friend, Mrs. Clayton, who had stopped in 
for a few moments on her way to an after- 
noon party. Little Eunice gazed at her for 
several seconds, speechless with admiration, 
and then burst out delightedly, O Mrs. Clay- 


ton, you look just like a fashion dish !”’—\ 


Youth's Companion. 


A few days ago a little friend of ours, 
three years old, stopped for her daily visit, 
but as we had other company we did not pay 
much attention to her chatter until she said 
that she would go home. I asked her to come 
over again, and she answered, doubtfully, 
“Well, if you’d like to have me, I’ll stay 
now.”—Chicago Tribune. 


A booking agent for a Chautauqua bureau 
visited the most prominent man of the town. 
“Mr. Jones,” said he, “I called to see you 
in regard to a Chautauqua.” “It won’t do 
a bit of good,’ spoke up the prominent 
citizen. “My wife and I have looked over 
all the catalogues carefully, and have already 
decided on another machine.’—Hverybody’s 
Magazine. 


Horace sat and gnawed his pen, says 
Answers, concentrating. a look of hatred on 
the. blank sheet of paper before him. From 
his seat he could see others dashing off fluent 
esssays on Henry VIII. “Iwo minutes 
more!” came from the teacher. Then Hor- 
ace, in desperation, seized his pen and made 
a bid for fame. “Henry VIII. was a king of 
England. He was born at Anno Domino 
and he had sixty wives. The first he ordered 
to be executed, but she was beheaded. He 
revoked the second, and the third died; and 
then he married Annie Bowling, the daughter 
of Tom Bowling. When he died he was suc- 
ceeded on the throne by his Aunt Mary. 
Her full name was Mary, Queen of Scots, or 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 


Don’r think because you have taken many remedies 
in vain that your case is incurable. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has cured many seemingly hopeless cases of scrofula. 
catarrh, rheumatism, kidney complaint, dyspepsia an 
general debility. Take Hood's.—({Adv. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. Zhe Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B, 
Imrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
pn esi Room 609, Congregational House, 

oston. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
SuppLy established by Mass. Cong’l Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states. 
Congregational House. Rev, Arthur J. Covell, 
Secretary. Rev. C. H. Williams, Ph. D., Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F, B. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools _in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel 
Usher, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec.,482 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socrpry, incor- 
porated 1828, Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding Sec., Rev. Merritt A, Farren ; Treas., 
C. F. Stratton. Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. A Congregational Society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and supported mainly 
by the churches of New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seaman's 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BoarRD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Home Secretary. 


WoOMAN’S HOMB MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
Cornelius H. Patton, President; Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston, 


WomMaAn’s SHAMAN’S FRIPND Socrpty of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss A. C. 
Ruttkay, Treasurer, 1 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
stations in the United States and foreign ports. 
Sends Loan Libraries to sea. Publishes Sail- 
ors’ Magazine. Aids shipwrecked and destitute 
seamen at its Sailors’ Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. Supported by volun- 
tary contributions. 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D. D., President. 
GrorGp SIpNnpY WuHBSTHR, D. D., Secretary. 
Send donations to CLARENCE C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


Boston. Founded 1809. 
A benevolent organization for distributing 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant churches ; 
managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds to do its work. Through the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col- 
porters and otherwise to the needy and to chari- 
table or religious societies in the state. All 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 
Hon, Ropert F. RAYMOND, President, 
REV. FREDERICK B. ALLEN, Recording See. 
Francis Epwarp MARsTEeN, D.D., Cor, Sec. 
B. Preston CLARK, EsqQ., Treasurer. 
Mr. ALBpRT ROscon, Business Manager. 
FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIETY 
I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten, the sum of........ 


to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of the Society. 


Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Organized 1824, 


National. Interdenominational. Establishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country. Pub- 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary - 
gifts. Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. Contributions 
and communications relative to work in any 
part of the country may be sent to the New 
England office. W. L. Carver, Supt., 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
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‘Supervision for the Cities 


To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

I want to express to you my delight in the 
editorial in The Congregationalist of Dec. 10, 
relating to the work which has been done 
under Dr. Kenngott’s supervision in Los 
Angeles. 
Mr. Barton’s article upon the same thing. 

You of course know how energetically the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society of- 
fice has been propagating just this sort of 
thing. I was brought into the working force 
of the Home Missionary Society in the first 
instance largely for the sake of forwarding 
the denomination’s general interests with ref- 
erence to our city organization work. The 
development of affairs here has greatly 
changed my program, but in the way of en- 
largement rather than with any effect of re- 
ducing the significance of this particular 
function. You may be interested to know 
that [ now have on my desk requests from 
two large cities to make for them such sur- 


I also have read with appreciation. 
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veys as Dr. Kenngott has so effectively made 
in Los Angeles, with the thought of shaping 
them up so that they. can call a city super- 
intendent to work along just these lines. In 
a third case, we are just now in process of 
securing a man. for similar work in another 
city. ; 

As a denomination we have not begun to 
realize the great significance of this kind of 
thing, and I personally have been in general 
disposed to urge that in any city where there 
are over 200,000 people and a half dozen or 
more churches of our order, the best results 
and the largest economies will be obtained by 
employing a man to give his time under a 
salary to the supervision of the general in- 
terests. Such men as Royce of Cleveland, 
Gale of Seattle, Allingham of Denver, Arm- 
strong of Chicago and A. H. Armstrong of 
St. Louis may be set beside Dr. Kenngott 
as demonstrating the practical wisdom of this 
plan. I am not writing this letter to con- 
vince you of anything, for you are already 
convinced, but merely in a partial way to 
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express. my very great gratification on ac- 
count of the article-and the editorial. 
New York City. H. F. 8. 


Armageddon | 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Dr. Macdonald’s interpretation of that 
much abused term,: “Armageddon,” in his 
notable address before the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club, reported in The Congregation- 
alist of Dec. 31, is the best yet. His rich 
and sane exposition of that term has been 
a great help to me. Would it not be well 
for all the Second Day and Seventh Day. 
Advents and all literalists of the Scriptures 
to ponder well the meaning he gives to the 
term, for certainly his words are in accord 
with the spirit and progress of this glorious 
modern age in which it is my privilege to 
live. To my mind, no better interpretation 
has ever been given to that much abused 
term, and especially by the pessimists of 
this day and age. 


Waseca, Minn. W. E. GRIFFITH. 


Personalia 


Rev. J. D. Jones of Bournemouth, Eng- 
land, well-known in America, in sending us 
an article describing his impressions of Aus- 
tralia, which we shall publish soon, writes us 
from his own country in the following 
words: “What a. changed England I see! 
My young men are practically all cleaned 
out. My own only son has volunteered, and 
I send him forth with a “God bless you!” We 
are fighting, I believe, for the things which 
alone make national existence worth the hav- 
ing. We are fighting materialism and the 
atheism: of force. We are fighting for free 
institutions and public honor against mili- 
tary despotism. We shall win, I am per- 
suaded, because there is a God that judgeth 
in the earth. But it is a trying hour. We 
shall all be grateful for your sympathy and 
prayers.” 


His mission to this country in behalf of 
the Belgian refugees completed, Rev. Dugald 
Macfadyan returned to England last Satur- 
day, where he will be able to report to those 
high in authority interested in his American 
undertaking a considerable measure of suc- 
cess. He has sought to arouse interest in 
this country in the project of reconstituting 
some of the Belgian communities in some of 
our Southern or Western states, and he has 
been fortunate in securing the offer of 27,000 
acres of land in North Carolina which will 
provide for a large number of Belgians who 
may care to come here and re-establish to- 
gether their industries and their community 
life. Attention called to this project in The 
Congregationalist several weeks ago attracted 
the attention of philanthropic people in Iowa, 
and it has been intimated that possibly that 
state might in time like to co-operate in the 
plan as adjusted. At any rate, Mr. Mac- 
fadyan, who is pastor of one of our London 
Congregational churches, was well received 
at the White House and in Washington gen- 
erally. Senators Lodge and Root offered their 
assistance in matters of legislation, and 
through Senator Lodge's initiative an amend- 
ment was attached to the immigration bill to 
apply exclusively to Belgian farmers and de- 
signed to allow them to enter this country. 


Dr. Hillis to 


German-Americans 


In a recent sermon at Plymouth Church, 

’ Brooklyn, in which he frankly declared his 
own change of view with regard to the de- 
sirability of the outcome of the war, Dr. 
Hillis, after stating why he had come to be- 


lieve that the cause of the Allies was more 
just than that of the Germans, made this 
strong appeal to German-Americans in this 
country. ‘The sermon was the last of a 
Series on different nations engaged in the 
strife. 


In concluding our survey of the nations 
and the stake of each country in the war, 
there is one reflection that must be obvious 
to all thinking men. This little fire of last 
August has become a world conflagration. 
The nation that first sent out her armies was 
Germany. ‘There is a high water mark of 
battle in every war, and after that, the in- 
vading waves begin their retreat. The high 
water mark of Napoleon’s was Austerlitz, 
and the waves ebbed away at Waterloo. 
The high water mark of the Civil War was 
Gettysburg, and the tide ebbed out at Appo- 
mattox. Belgium’s defense cost Germany 
the three most important weeks of the war, 
and her high water mark was when she was 
within twenty miles of Paris. } 

Occasional eddies and returns of the tide 
there may be, but nothing is more certain 
than that there are ten nations and six hun- 
dred millions of men that had rather die 
than have militarism imposed upon them- 
selves and their children. Americans who 
admire German efficiency, the German peo- 
ple, and want to see German science pre- 
served, and feel an immeasurable debt to 
Martin Luther, do not want Germany de- 
stroyed. But Germany will not listen to 
England, nor France, nor America. There 
is only one voice that can reach Germany— 
it is the voice of the German-Americans in 
this country. They are six million strong. 
They are among the most honored and es- 
teemed folk in American life. Their achieve- 
ments are beyond all praise. The Germans 
have built Milwaukee and have done much 
for St. Louis. The Germans have been great 
forces in Cincinnati and Chicago and New 
York. What wealth among their bankers! 
what prosnerity among German mannfac- 
turers! What solidity of manhood in these 
German Tutherans! Was there ever a finer 
body of farming folk than the German land- 
owners of the Middle West? 

The republic owes the German-American 
a great debt as to liberty through men like 
Carl Schurz. Take Martin Luther and Ger- 
man liberty of thought out of the republic 
and this land would suffer an immeasurable 
loss. Many of these German-Americans own 
great estates and have investments in the 
Fatherland. Today these six million Ger- 
man-Americans have the center of the world’s 
stage. This war is a conflagration that will 
probably burn itself out. But if the six 
million German-Americans organize them- 
selves and hold great meetings of protest in 
New York and Brooklyn and Chicago and 
Milwaukee. in St. Louis and Cincinnati; if 
German-American editors and bankers and 
business men united their voice they would 
be heard. 

And do they not owe something to this 
renublic? Waving come to the kingdom for 
such a crisis as this. shonld they not use 
their influence with the Fatherland? Hav- 
ing eseaned conserintion and years of mili- 
tary service. with heavy taxation and en- 
joyed the liberty of the press; having be- 
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come convinced that militarism does not pro- 
mote the prosperity and manhood of the peo- 
ple, why should they not as one man ask the 
Fatherland now to present their cause to 
arbitrators? To no body of American citi- 
zens has there ever come a more strategic 
opportunity or a responsibility so heavy. 
Some of the most thoughtful men in this 
land believe that the destiny of Germany 
rests now largely with the leaders of the six 
million German-Americans in our country. 


A New Children’s Magazine 


An interesting and instructive new maga- 
zine for children is now published in Boston 
under the editorship of Henry Turner Bailey. 
It is published by the School Arts Publish- 
ing Co., of which Mr. A. S. Bennett is busi- 
ness manager. It bears the inviting name 
of Something To Do, and the name tells just 
what the purpose of the magazine is. It is 
made up of well-illustrated departments, in- 
cluding: Something to Look At (good pic- 
tures) ; Something to Look For (nature) ; 
Something to Copy (drawing) ; Something 
in Cloth (needlework) ; Something in Wood 
(work with todls); Something to Write 
About; Something to Listen To (music) ; 
Something to Read; Something for Sunday, 
and others. All are wholesome,. suggestive 
and worth while. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, 14 
“Beacon Street, Monday, Jan, 18, 10.30 A.M. 
Speaker, Mr. Edwin D. Mead. Subject: Is 
An Investigation of Our Military Prepared- 
ness Looking to An Increase of Armament De- 
sirable at this Time? 

Boston CONGREGATIONAL CLUB, Denominational 
night, Jan. 25. Addresses by Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, D.D., and Rey. H. C. Herring, 
D. D., on Congregational Leadership in the 
Larger Concerns of the Kingdom. 

Woman’s BoaRD OF Missions, Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 5, 10.30 a. M. 

EDUCATIONAL CoNnGRESS, Council of Church 
Boards of Education, Jan. 13, 14; Confer- 
ence of Church Workers in State Universt- 
ties, Jan. 14, 15; Association of American 
College Presidents, Jan. 15, 16, Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Cuitp Lasor Sunpay, Jan. 24. 

Pracn Sunpay, Feb. 14. To be observed in 
churches of all denominations in special 
commemoration of 100 years of peace be- 
tween English-speaking peoples. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, twelfth 
annual convention, Buffalo, N. Y., March 3-7. 
Topic: The Rights of the Child. 

NATIONAL BoarpD, Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations of the United States of America, 
5th Biennial Convention, Los Angeles, Cal., 

* May 5-11, 1915. - 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICA 


EDITED BY 
T. K. CHEYNE, D. Litt., D. D. J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL. D. 


3,000 pages, Decorated, Illustrated, 8vo, $6.00 Net 


The Boon of Thin Paper. The issue of the Eleventh Edition of the “ Zucyclopedia Britannica” on thin paper 
has proved a great boon and saving of space to those using that important work of reference, and it is now the turn of 
the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia Biblica”’ to be reissued similarly in One Volume. The result is a marvel in its way, as the complete 
work, without any abridgment of its contents, can now be obtained in a form less cumbersome than one of the four 
volumes in which it was originally issued. 


Correlation of Parts. By common consent the book as a work of reference is strikingly accurate and for con- 
venience of use unsurpassed. The real value of the cross-references only now becomes apparent to the reader when at 
last he can use the whole work as a single volume. 


International Character of Work. The work is international, having been written by 96 specialists, of whom 
exactly one-third wrote in a foreign language. Roughly it may be said that over a third of the writers belong to England, 
nearly a third to Scotland (13), Ireland (2), or America (12), and a third use German (28), Dutch (3), or French (1). 
This international character of the work has given the editors a free hand in selecting the scholars to whom to entrust 
the various subjects. The only rule has been—“ the best available.” 


Un-Sectarian Character. In the next place, the work is un-sectarian. To say of a work which professes to be 
scientific that in the selection of writers ecclesiastical connection or independence counts nothing is really superfluous. 
It is interesting and encouraging, however, to note the result—that, as a matter of fact, among its writers in English are 
Jews, Episcopalians of various schools, Methodists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, and Baptists, besides others who 
do not perhaps represent any specific religious communion. 

Selection of I[lustrations. The 110 illustrations have been selected with care, to supplement the accounts 
given on such subjects as agriculture, architecture, coinage, music, pottery, war, weaving. 


Construction of Maps. The thirty-six maps and plans would form an atlas which at the present time cannot be 
equalled. The different kinds of names—ancient, modern, Biblical, classical, etc.—are differentiated typographically. 
Identification of sites is distinguished as certain, probable, or possible. Great care has been bestowed on modern local 
place-names. The Arabic names have been diligently and scrupulously verified in Arabic sources, a list of references 
being preserved. To increase the practical usefulness of the maps, every one of any intricacy whatever bears on its 
back a complete index to the names appearing in it, with selected references to articles mentioning places that could not 
be found alphabetically in the Encyclopedia. The maps, therefore, are not mere insertions into the finished volume ; 
they have been made to grow with the articles. 


Aim of the Work. The aim of the Dictionary has been to co-ordinate the mass of material presented to the 
reader, so that wherever he might begin to read, he would be drawn farther and farther into the heart of the complex 
biblical investigations which form the subject-matter of the work. The aim of the articles, as articles, has been to give 
a fresh discussion of each subject by the hand of a trained specialist, shedding, if possible, some fresh light on the 
problems under investigation. 

An Epoch-Marking Work. Asa mere volume printed and published it admittedly marks an epoch in several 
respects—for example, in the fact that more than a million words were practically all in type at one time. As a piece of 
editorial workmanship it has few equals in respect of the skill with which the parts have been, not pinned together, but 
intimately and organically united. As a singularly weighty contribution to the biblical science of the time, its impulse is 
admitted perhaps most markedly by those who dissent most strongly from the views defended in some of its articles. It 
will be impossible to understand the movement of thought on biblical subjects during the next quarter of a century 
without taking account of the “ Hxcyclopedia Biblica.” 


ORDER FORM 
L. H. CARY, Business MANAGER 


14 BEACON STREET, Boston, Mass, 
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Social Christianity in the Orient 


An eminent Yale professor who knows 
Missionary literature from A to Z tells me 
Social Christianity in the Orient, by Emma 
Rautschenbuseh Clough (Macmillan. $1.50 
net), is one of the best three missionary 
biographies in recent years. I think so too. 
It is a stirring book, full of outdoor events; 
no ecclesiastical fragrance or indoor saintli- 
ness about its hero. He was just a pioneer'’s 
boy out in Iowa, taking hard times and hard 
knocks, pushing his way through college, 
wrestling with God and surrendering his 
young ambitions to the Christian law of 
service. But he was a man who would have 
made a big dent wherever he landed. 

Now here is what the missionary cause 
does. It took this man, who might have 
been a big politician or captain of industry, 
dropped him in India, bound him down not 
to make money or seek power, and tied up 
his working energy with a class of social 
outcasts who needed a leader, a faith and 
hope. The combination proved an enormous 
success. Not only did he write the story of 
a pentecostal ingathering into the history 
of modern missions, but he wrought a social 
reyolution for the people who took him as a 
leader. This part of his story has never 
been told adequately before. 

To me the most instructive and amusing 
thing is that Dr. Clough achieved his great 
work in spite of his doctrinal outfit. He 
stood for rock-ribbed American Christianity ; 
he proposed to transport the creed and 
church organization of Iowa Baptists bodily 
over to India and impose them on the peo- 
ple. Step by step hard necessity, a common 
sense far above the average and a combina- 
tion of remarkable religious illuminations 
and experiences, compelled him to cut out 
his theories of the church and to Orientalize 
his Christianity. Instead of dragging the 
natives out of their social coherences and 
building them into a wholly new and alien 
social group, he utilized their village com- 
munity and eldership and began to Christian- 
ize their social order. Without realizing it 
he was a pioneer in a new era of missions. 
He worked out in practice the theories 
which the best missionary leaders are now 
preaching. 

I take great satisfaction in the book be- 
cause it furnishes striking proof of the prac- 
tical sors yaa of the social gospel. This is 
the way it works. 

; WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


Essays on Books 


Essays on Books, by William Lyon Phelps 
(Maemillan. $1.50 net). Professor Phelps 
brings into these brief papers the charm of 
his lectures. They are both informing and 
amusing. His longest essay is on Richard- 
son, to whom he gives nearly half of his 
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book. He follows him into other literatures 
and shows the astonishing influence of his 
endless novels, which nobody now reads. 
The responsibility of Sir Charles Grandison 
for the French Revolution is convincingly 
established. Mr. Phelps knows that the un- 
professional reader is grateful for guidance 
and that he welcomes definite statements as 
to the comparative values of an author’s 
writings. So he gives us his own opinions 
frankly. “Great Expectations,” he says, is 
the finest thing which Dickens wrote, next to 
“David Copperfield.” “Of all Miss Austen’s 
masterpieces, ‘Mansfield Park’ is the richest 
in its display of artistic resources.” And so 
with other famous writers. This is just 
what we want. GEORGE HODGES. 


Embarrassed Democracy 


An important problem is studied with dis- 
appointing results by Prof. John M. Mecklin 
in his Democracy and Race Friction (Mac- 
millan. $1.25 net). The author contends 
that there is so great a gap between the race 
traits and social inheritances of the whites 
and blacks in our country that it would be 
perilous to our civilization to admit colored 
people to a full share in our democracy. He 
therefore excuses, if he does not justify, the 
numerous limitations put upon the freedom 
of the Negro in the exercise of political and 
social privileges. He admits—and is plainly 
embarrassed by the fact—that this treatment 
of the Negro is not consistent with true 
democracy, but it is necessary, so he thinks. 

This is unsound and dangerous teaching, 
and it tends to defeat the very end which it 
professes to have in view. Admitting the 
differences between whites and blacks to be 
as great as our author contends, the evil is 
not to be cured by enforced segregation and 
repression, involving increased clannishness 
and a perpetuation of such undesirable traits 
as may exist. But these racial differences 
are greatly overestimated by Dr. Mecklin. 
They are far less, as between the two races, 
than the individual variations within each 
race, and these latter do not seriously imperil 
our democracy. The forces of evil in any 
community are naturally discordant and dis- 
integrating, as among themselves, and it is 
only when they are consolidated by a com- 
mon grievance that they become dangerous. 

Just here lies the peril of the policy de- 
fended by Dr. Mecklin. To pick out a single 
race in our country and deal with it as a 
race, rather than with the individuals com- 
posing it, is to invite racial solidarity and re- 
sentment. To enact laws which, either by 
their provision or the inevitable manner of 
their execution, restrict Negroes in their 
choice of residence in cities or the location 
of their farms, exclude them from public l- 
braries and parks, deny them equal comforts 
in travel, limit their education and divert 
their school funds to the education of whites, 
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impair their freedom of marriage in a way 
to imperil the purity of their wives and 
daughters—and then strip them of all power 
of effective protest against these inequalities 
of treatment by imposing on them an edu- 
cational test for the ballot while allowing 
equally ignorant or vicious white men to in- 
herit the franchise from their grandfathers— 
all this is to discourage ambition, smother 
patriotism, retard progress, alienate the races 
and injure the state far more than any 
peculiar race traits or tendencies can. 

And the pity of it all is that it is so un- 
necessary. ‘The better white South is com- 
ing to take a fearless stand for a more just 
and sympathetic treatment. Dr. Mecklin is 
lamentably behind such noble Southerners as 
Quincy HWwing, Gardner Murphy, William 
Fleming, Mrs. L. H. Hammond and many 
others who could be named. They are show- 
ing increasing faith in the well-known dictum 
that the best cure for the evils of democracy 
is more democracy. HORACE BUMSTEAD. 


Theory of Civilization 


Is the psychic illusion of Protestantism, 
or, rather, is the psychic illusion of Chris- 
tianity, a living, growing force in the minds 
of men? Or is it a spent or moribund force? 

The author of A U'heory of Civilization, by 
Sholto O. G. Douglass (Macmillan. $1.50 net) 
thinks that the future of Huropean civiliza- 
tion depends upon the answer given to the 
above question. ‘‘In order to produce civiliza- 
tion, irrational, unnatural behavior is neces- 
sary. It is this that differentiates the men 
who are in a condition of becoming civilized 
from those who are in a condition of natu- 
rally evolved brutish barbarism.” ‘The two 
psychie illusions which in the main have 
civilized Europe (are) the Olympian illu- 
sion and the Christian illusion.” 

It is obviously the author’s opinion that, 
without some extraneous superhuman power, 
grasped by faith in the supernatural, man 
would content himself with food and animal 
ease, and nations would triangulate and plod 
along by rule of thumb or according to the 
immediate demands of the body. 

The phrase “psychic illusion” intoxicates 
the imagination of Mr. Douglas. It seems to 
have come to him as a revelation. He rolls 
it under his tongue. It drips from his pen 
two or three times on every page, as if to 
wear away the reader’s aversion to it by 
sheer erosion. : 

After reading A Theory of Civilization 
somewhat attentively, we would be glad to 
speak well of it, for fear no one else will. 
We hesitate to speak very ill of it for fear 
it may be the reviewer after all, not the au- 
thor, who is “a little out.” To us the book 
is a very perverse echo of Benjamin Kidd's 
notable argument for the extra-rational 
sources of progress. 

CHARLES H. OLIPHANT. 
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The Proof of God 


In a fresh and interesting way Mr. Harold 
Begbie takes up the evidence of the ex- 
istence of God from the scientific standpoint 
(Revell. $1.75 net). The book is given as 
a friendly conference between a scientific 
agnostic and a Christian believer. The evo- 
lutionary theory and many claims of scien- 
tists are conceded, but the argument shows 
that they do not at all touch the question of 
the existence of God. It shows the fallacies 
into which many scientific men are prone to 
fall in assuming that the whole question is 
within their sphere. It is contended that 
while religion is in many respects in a field 
of its own, yet it touches all life; and that 
a scientist, as such, is no more of an au- 
thority on religion than a merchant or 
banker, and not as much so as a poet or 
saint. The claim is made that the leading 
scientific men of the whole world are more 
largely Christian than otherwise. The posi- 
tive proof of the existence of God is the testi- 
mony of humanity and, above all, the con- 
sciousness of goodness and the possession of 
spiritual and moral qualities, making clear to 
the possessor the existence, presence and the 
indwelling of God. In concise form, the old 
objections are met by up-to-date scientific 
and psychological evidence. 

The interesting style of the author of 
“Twice Born Men” is well maintained in this 
volume. WILLIAM EwIna. 


The Romance of Preaching 


Just before his sudden and untimely death 
Charles Silvester Horne delivered the Lyman 
Beecher lectures at Yale. The thrill of his 
prophetic voice had hardly ceased to sound 
in the ears of the company who heard him 
when the report of his death came. These 
lectures have been published in a volume 
entitled The Romance of Preaching (Pil- 
grim Press. $1.25 net). It was a fitting 
message with which to close a life of highest 
usefulness. 

In the introductory lecture Dr. Horne 
devotes himself to a discussion of the dignity 
of the Christian pulpit, with its high and 
comprehensive message. He follows with an 
interpretation of the character ‘and the mes- 
sage of the great preachers from tke days of 
Moses to Whitefield. Among the beacons on 
the way are Athanasius and Chrysostom, 
Savonarola, Calvin and John Knox, John 
Robinson and the Pilgrim Fathers, Wesley 
and Whitefield. These were kings in the 
reulm of prophecy, rulers of people, founders 
of freedom and passionate preachers of a 
great evungel. 

These biographical sketches are something 
more than an arid array of dates and events. 
In every one of these lectures the reader is 
constantly coming upon allusions from liter- 
ature, early and late; then bursts of passion- 
ate eloquence, which reveal the man who 
himself has felt the prophetic impulse and 
borne the prophet’s burden, all aglow with 
a message of whose power and truth he never 
has a doubt. 

Then, lest we might feel that the glory of 
the pulpit has departed, he points out in lan- 
guage that his hearers and readers can hardly 
forget the romance of modern preaching. He 
feels intensely the age spirit. He feels the 
urge himself, but sees it working out in other 
prophets of the times. ‘They are resolved— 
‘highly resolved,’ as Lincoln used to say— 
that the slum and the sweatshop shall van- 
ish from the face of this earth which Christ’s 
feet once trod and his deathless love forever 


sanctifies. They are resolved that men and 
women shall not always be subjected to the 
legion of temptations that center in the gam- 
ing hell and the saloon. They are resolved 
that humane conditions of labor and life, in 
the factory and on the land, shall be substi- 
tuted for conditions which make health and 
happiness almost impossible. In other words, 
they have caught the glow of the idealism of 
the great Jewish prophets who saw in "vision 
the Messianic age, and hailed it as the des- 
tined day of God.’” 

It may be doubtful praise to say that these 
lectures are literature of high order. They 
reveal the man through whom the movements 
of the age have surged and who has not been 
ignorant of the messages of the poet, the 
musician and the prophet outside of the 
Christian pulpit. The events of the day, as 
well as the thougths of the seers, are upon 
his lips.) One may learn how to preach 
after reading these final messages of a man 
who all his life has been in the thick of the 
fight, and who in the darkest days never lost 
hope, because he was conscious of a message 
from the skies and a gospsel which could save 
to the uttermost. 

NICHOLAS VAN DER PYL. 


Recent Religious Literature 


A scholarly study of the “wisdom” liter- 
ature in the Old Testament is The Wisdom 
of God and the Word of God, by W. Harvey- 
Jellie (Pilgrim Press. $1.00 net). Some of 
the chapter themes, Who Were the Sages, 
The Wisdom Literature of the Bible, The 
Sages Who Link the Testaments, The Creed 
of the Sages, etc., will indicate the line of 
thought. It is an important and intelligible 
setting forth of facts concerning which every 
Bible student should be informed, and we 
know of no other place where so much in- 
formation, in so compact form and lucid 
style, can be obtained. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America adopted in December, 
1912, a platform or creed on industrial 
justice and social service. To bring this be- 
fore the rank and file of the churches in a 
popular form for study, Harry IF. Ward, the 
Council’s associate secretary on social serv- 
ice, has issued a manual and commentary, 
The Social Creed of the Churches (Baton & 
Mains. 50c. net). It is a valuable handbook 
and has suggestive studies for prayer meet- 
ings or men’s classes on subjects like these: 
The Family, Women and Children in Indus- 
try, Social Insurance, The Right to Or- 
ganize, The Conservation of Human Re- 
sources, and Poverty. 

A famous book which was widely influ- 
ential in the religious thinking of the pass- 
ing generation was Dr. James Hinton’s T'he 
Alystery of Pain. In a well printed edition 
it now comes again to the attention of the 
public (Kennerley. $1.00 net). Hinton has 
been called one of the seers and, in addition 
to his biography, has been characterized in 
Mrs. Havelock Dllis’s ‘“Three Modern Seers.” 
The book itself is addressed to the sorrowful 
and seeks to interpret pain as a beneficial 
necessity of our human life. 

A cheaper reprint of the well-known 
standard work on the IJnfallibility of the 
Church, by George Salmon (Dutton. $1.25 
net), has been issued. It is a great armory 


of facts concerning papal claims. It is one of 
the best encyclopedias, giving the actual facts 
in the controversy between Protestantism 
and Romanism. Chapters on The Blunders 
of the Infallible Guide, The Pope’s Tem- 
poral Power, Peter's Alleged Roman Epis- 
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copate, etc., are filled with irrefutable facts. 
Wherever the Roman Church is holding one 
of what it calls its missions for non-Catholics, 
some Protestant minister should possess 
himself of this volume and preach upon it. 

What Have the Saints to Teach Us? 
Dr. J. F. Newton tries to answer this ques- 
tion in this interesting little book so named 
(Revell. 50c. net), and to make it a mes- 
sage from the Church of the past to the 
Church of today. The trouble about our 
Christianity today, he says, is that it is so 
harmless, and his little book is an attempt 
to breathe into our Christianity some of the 
powerful mystic influence of the past. 

Another of J. R. Miller’s booklets! It is 
its own review, for all that have loved its 
predecessors will find the same simple, sweet 
spirit in Finding God’s Comfort (Crowell. 
50c. net), a message of sympathy taken from 
the Book of Job to all in trouble. 

Books about preaching have no end, and 
most books of this nature are interesting 
reading. Professor Hoyt’s Vital Hlements of 
Preaching (Macmillan. $1.50) is no excep- 
tion; it is filled with apposite and telling 
illustrations; it is wise and helpful. 

Among the various volumes recently issued 
on the work of the ministry, none will be 
found more valuable or interesting than The 
Ministry of the Modern Church, by C. Sil- 
vester Horne (Pilgrim Press. $1.00 net), 
Dr. Horne kept in close touch with human 
life, especially where help was needed, and 
these lectures are full of the spirit of minis- 
try as well as of deep religious sentiment. 
Practical common sense and warm sympathy 
are the outstanding characteristics of the 
work. 

Presence, by Charles H. Brent (Longmans. 
50c. net). A mystical essay by the Episcopal 
bishop of the Philippines, which culminates 
in this, “God’s presence among men was 
focussed by Christ.” 

Prof. E. L. Earp of Drew Theological 
Seminary has devoted a keen mind to expert 
investigation of the rural church work. In 
his The Rural Church Movement (Methodist 
Book Concern. 75c. net) he has given a 
comprehensive and historical survey, with 
practical plans and programs. 

A very scholarly study of such portions 
of the Epistle to the Galatians as refer to 
the dispute of the Apostle Paul with his 
Jewish opponents is presented in St. Paul's 
Fight for Galatia, by C. H. Watkins (VPil- 
grim Press. $1.25 net). The volume not 
only gives a clear idea of the opinions of 
the apostle on matters of controversy in the 
early Church, but it also casts a bright light 
on the character of the apostle himself. The 
fifteenth chapter of Acts is also carefully 
considered, together with the account in the 
Bpistle. 

A book which many ministers will wish to 
have close at hand is A Pulpit Manual, by 
James Burns (Pilgrim Press. 75e. net). It 
contains prayers for all occasions and sug- 
gestions for help in formulating prayers, 
forms of service for baptism, communion, 
funerals, ete., a list of benedictions and much 
else useful to ministers who desire to get out 
and keep out of ruts. 

A volume of good, practical sermons is the 
collection of “Sunday studies in week-day 
religion,” by J. Warschauer, called Challenge 
and Cheer (Pilgrim Press. $1.00 net). The 
title is well chosen, for the masculine note 
of the addresses is both a summons to un- 
selfish and heroic service and encouragement 
therein. “This one thing I do” seems to be 
the predominant theme. » 
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Concerning America 


Perhaps the most widely read humorist in 
the United States is George Fitch, and some 
of his writings, which a syndicated press 
have been publishing nearly every day for 
years, are collected in the volume called 
Sizing Up Uncle Sam (Stokes. $1.00 net). 
This is not a book to read through, but any- 
where that one opens it there is material 
for a quiet laugh. The author’s brief char- 
acterizations of different states and cities 
and public men and events are shrewd and 
ludicrously truthful. Fads, Pastimes, Draw- 
backs and Problems are some of the general 
themes, and this discussion of them imparts 
more genuine information about American 
life and peculiarities than many volumes 
written by foreign travelers on the subject. 
And it is all good fun. 

A little volume entitled Adventures while 
Preaching the Gospel of Beauty (Mitchell 
Kennerley. $1.00 net), by Nicholas Vachel 
Lindsay, is the narrative of walking trips 
through Illinois, Missouri and Kansas in the 
summer of 1912. The letters abound in in- 
teresting observations and experiences on the 
part of an unconventional and somewhat Bo- 
hemian spirit. He went about penniless, 
with practically no baggage, and preached 
the gospel of beauty everywhere. 

Perhaps it really is necessary to hurry in 
order to inspect North America before its 
wilderness is all tamed. That is the im- 
pression given by Zhe Hnd of the Trail, by 
WH. Alexander Powell (Scribners. $3.00 net). 
The trail, which is traced upon the accom- 
panying map, starts in New Mexico and me- 
anders invitingly through Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia to the border of Alaska. By 
means of a motor car it is possible to view 
many places not yet spoiled by the conven- 
tional traveler. It is a great journey along 
the Camino Real to the quaking bogs of the 
northern wilds, where the roads have to be 
re-enforced to keep the tires from sticking 
fast. There are primeval mountains and 
reclaimed deserts, alien labor troubles and 
happy towns from whence saloons have van- 
ished. The author has an eye both for scen- 
ery and social conditions. Also, he rightly 
makes much of the picturesque and romantic 
elements ignored by men who take no pains 
to infoym themselves. And withal there is 
the pervading consciousness that here is the 
end of the long trail of the Aryan race from 
the heart of Asia. On the edge of the 
Pacific, truly, belongs the sign ne plus ultra. 
It is a pity that an author who can write 
so well should fall into the irritating repeti- 
tion of colloquialisms and commonplace 
similes. The wealth of illustrations adds 
value to the narrative. 

The great Canadian Northwest is the sub- 
ject of Seeds of Pine, by Janey Canuck 
(Doran. $1.25 net), in which the author’s 
versatile pen has traced a picturesque and 
informing record of her travels in the AI- 
berta region. Having plainly told us her 
distaste. for the term “breezy,” let us say 
then that her manner as a writer is quite 
northwestern. But it smacks of the soil and 
of an intimate touch with the pioneer, the 
promoter, the engineer and track-layer, the 
Indian and the “breed’’; of all the curious 
and speculative host who, ever alert for a 
possible Eldorado, push into these new, al- 
luring lands of the unknown, seeking fortune 
or adventure. Her tale of the heroic priests 
—Protestant and Catholic—who have long 
braved danger and privation to bring hope 


and help to the scattered dwellers in these 
lonely places of the North is a story full of 
noble and pathetic self-sacrifice. 

A remarkable literary adventure is Be- 
tween the Old World and the New, by 
Guglielmo Ferrero (Putnam. $2.50 net). 
It is an attempt to combine in one work a 
travel story, a drama, a critique of social, 
political and religious conditions in America 
and a series of essays on current problems in 
the form of a dialogue. The translation 
appears to be a good one. Professor Ferrero 
is a brilliant student of history as related to 
modern life on both continents. The major- 
ity of his readers would probably prefer to 
come at his opinions through a less compli- 
eated literary form. 

The author of “Letters of a Chinese Offi- 
cial,’ G. Lowes Dickinson, is clever and 
bright at all times, and these traits are con- 
spicuous in Appearances (Doubleday. $1.00 
net). This is a collection of thirty “notes 
of travel” that were written for English 
papers. The title is a judicious one, for what 
he writes is based mainly on superficial ap- 
pearances. Still these vivid accounts of 
things seen and impressions received are en- 
tertaining. We are inclined to believe that 
we are really being told something true about 
the people of India and China and Japan 
until we come to the chapters on America. 
Then we find so much that is local and mis- 
representative of the American people as a 
whole that we wonder if the author has 
represented the Eastern peoples any more 
truthfully. Still it is well to be reminded 
frequently of the vulgarity of some of our 
papers and the blatancy of some aspects of 
our religious activity; but it would have 
been pleasant if our author had also discov- 
ered some of the idealism of the American 
people and some of the more wholesome 
aspects of our religious life. 


England and the United States 

Worthy of its imposing title is The British 
Empire and the United States, by William 
Archibald Dunning (Scribners. $2.00 net). 
It is published as a part of the Treaty of 
Ghent centenary celebration. The period has 
been one of great turmoil in the mutual re- 
lations of the two nations. To understand 
this it is necessary to know the course of 
history in each country, not merely to note 
a series of wrangles over boundaries. The 
strain and stress of the new nation strug- 
gling toward maturity was hardly less than 
that of the old empire in process of reshape- 
ment by and for the new democracy. The 
wonder grows that under such circumstances 
war should have been avoided. Now that the 
era is over the time has come, in the Trovi- 
dence of God, when war between any of the 
English-speaking communities is unthinka- 
ble. The fact provides reason for giving 
thanks not for reading any lessons to the 
rest of the world. In the excellent conclud- 
ing summary Professor Dunning says: “The 
century of peace ends with the English-speak- 
ing world comprehended in two great polit- 
ical aggregates differing much from each 
other in obvious characteristics, but per- 
meated in the subtler arteries of their so- 
cial life with forces that make for like feel- 
ing and like thinking.” Just there is expressed 
the only basis for enduring peace. The book 
is so fair in tone that it is easy to forget 
that the author is American until some de- 
tail of explanation is given which would 
not be a part of the furnishing of the British 
mind. ‘There is a masterly account of the 
eross currents of feeling in secession times, 


culminating in the Geneva Award. Much is 
told also of Canadian history, adding thus 
to the value of the thorough and well- 
rounded historical record. 


History of Secession 


When the question is asked, What one vol- 
ume can I read for information on slavery 
in the United States? the answer is now at 
hand, Political History of Secession, by 
Daniel Wait Howe (Putnam). All the 
more satisfying is the answer because the 
volume recognizes the fact that slavery was 
not the only cause for secession. With en- 
tire clearness are discussed the fundamental 
social and economic differences between 
North and South. But after 1820 the rami- 
fications of the slavery system stand out 
more and more strikingly as the cause of “the 
irreconcilable conflict.” 

The subject is a large one to put into six 
hundred pages, yet all important phases seem 
to be treated with extraordinary minuteness. 
Not only are the latest and most reliable 
authorities freely drawn upon, with ample 
references, but enlightening extracts from 
contemporaneous speeches are incorporated 
in the text. A sense of humor and special 
gift for hitting upon salient details add much 
to the effect. Unusual space is given to po- 
litical campaigns, beginning with the bois- 
terous one of 1840. 

Those to whom the appeal of personality 
is strong will linger over such estimates of 
character as that of Pierce the worthless, 
Seward the baffling, John Brown the maniac, 
and Douglas the hero. There is a spirited 
and convincing defense of Lincoln’s early 
policy of vacillation. The narrative closes 
with the fall of Sumter, and no part is more 
dramatically impressive than that concerning 
the last weeks of Buchanan’s administration, 
when the Southern states were straining in 
leash, their leaders demoniacally plotting at 
Washington, and the North sitting stupid, 
unaware, unready. The days through which 
we are now living help the keenness of our 
comprehension of that time. 

The style interests without being rhe- 
torical; yet there occur single succinct para- 
graphs adapted for memorizing such as this: 

“Tt was in attempting to make slave-catch- 
ers of the people of the North that the power 
of slavery received its first serious check. No 
Congress, no Supreme Court, no President, 
nor all combined could suppress in the hearts 
of the men of the North the instincts of 
manhood and the natural feelings of hu- 
manity. Against these the power of slavery 
dashed and broke in vain, as vainly as the 
ocean billows dash and break against the 
rugged cliffs of a rockbound coast.” 

M. C. FARWELL, 


American Pageantry 


A very welcome volume is American Pag- 
eantry, by Ralph Davol (Davol Publishing 
Co. $2.50). The first thing that attracts 
attention is the 115 photographs, some of 
them full page, giving a good idea of the 
various aspects of pageantry as it has ap- 
peared in different parts of the country, 
from Maine to California, from Illinois to 
Florida, in not less than eighteen different 
states. The text considers pageantry as a 
fine art, as an educational factor, from the 
sociologist’s standpoint, as a moral agent, 
ete. The author calls the pageant “an 
idealized community epic, conceived and 
presented dramatically and simply in the 
open fields and sunshine, by the co-operative 
effort of creative local townspeople.” 
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Social Problems 


A real revelation of sections of life that 
most of us ought to know more about than 
we do is With Poor Immigrants to America, 
by Stephen Graham (Macmillan. $2.00 
net). Breezy; frank, critical and illuminat- 
ing is the story that the author tells of a 
trip from Liverpool to New York in the 
steerage with immigrants from Russia, Fin- 
land, Scandinavia, Great Britain and sev- 
eral other European countries. Then comes 
a study of life in America and the dramatic 
experiences exploring New York, especially 
its slums, tramping west to Chicago, inter- 
viewing on the way all sorts and conditions 
of immigrants and learning at first hand the 
strength and the weakness, the joy and the 
misery, of American life. Mr. Graham be- 
gins and ends by contrasting Russia and 
America—“the most backward’? and “the 
most forward country in the world.” He 
makes many sharp but true criticisms of 
America, but says that it is “the place 
where a nation is really in earnest in its 
attempt to realize the great dream of human 
progress,” and he says that we are now on 
the threshold of a great, progressive era. 
“The nation is unanimous in its ery for a 
pure state, “a clean country and an uncor- 
rupted people.” He is impressed by the ‘‘im- 
mense patriotism” of America. He asks 
America to learn from Russia the advan- 
tages of cheap railway fares: these he finds 
far too high here. Cheaper fares would give 
more facility in mingling of the peoples, the 
assimiliation of foreigners and the develop- 
ment of the country. A false note appears 
in the occasional slur against the American 
Negro. His other racial estimates, on the 
whole, seem to be fair, and help us toward 
a better appreciation of our immigrants and 
other nations, as well as our own. 

That the law of action and reaction goy- 
erns all economic history is the central idea 
in The Future of the Working Classes, by 
Roger W. Babson. The author believes that 
the prosperity of a nation depends not upon 
its battleships, but upon the practical, eco- 
nomic education, the training for efficiency 
given to the common people. It is to this 
superior education of the working people 
that he traces the success of Germany in sur- 
passing England and France. It would be 
interesting to know Mr. Babson’s present 
conception of the permanence of the suprem- 
acy of the German nation, which seems to 
have staked all on its military training. 

“We are in the control of a revolution 
more far-reaching in its consequences than 
any that have occurred since the passage of 
the higher races of men from barbarism to 
civilization,” says Algernon §S. Crapsey, 
pastor of The Brotherhood in Rochester. 
This revolution Mr. Crapsey describes in The 
Rise of the Working Class (Century Co. 
$1.80 net), beginning with a rapid review of 
the social evolution during past centuries, 
then showing in succeeding chapters the 
changes that have taken place in the family, 
the new position of woman, the revolt of 
the workers and other social and economic 
changes now in process. The author writes 
as a sympathetic spectator of this revolution, 
who believes that it is to produce, by gener- 
ally orderly methods, a condition of society 
from which unnecessary poverty will be ban- 
ished. He recognizes the fact that there 
may be sporadic outbursts of violence, largely 
due to the blindness and injustice of the 
employer class, but that in the long run the 
new and better order will be brought about 
by the gradually increasing political power 


of the great body of the people working in 
harmony for real self-government, the con- 
trol of the social, the political and the reli- 
gious life of the world. 

The most practical, authoritative and en- 
tertaining writer for those who seek informa- 
tion about the education and training of 
boys is, doubtless, William Byron Forbush, 
whose early volume on “The Boy Problem” 
was a pioneer in its line. Now follows a 
volume on The Boy Problem in the Home 
(Pilgrim Press. $1.00 net), in which diffi- 
cult questions of discipline, companionship, 
moral awakening, sex training, etc., are dis- 
cussed. ‘The work is not only based on 
fundamental principles; it is also presented 
in a thoroughly readable and delightful 
manner. 

Samuel McChord Crothers is always 
genial and delightful, and we are assured 
when we open his latest little book, Medi- 
tations on Votes for Women (Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.00 net), that we shall find much 
that is amusing and pleasing. And we are 
not disappointed. The meditations ramble 
on, with ease and grace, drawing illustra- 
tions from universal history, from the crea- 
tion of Adam to the latest war bulletins. 
Dr. Crothers is startled to discover, “‘when 
you think of it, that man is born of 
woman,” and says something witty about it, 
but it doesn’t seem to have much bearing on 
the question of “votes for women.” He is 
mildly satirical about Feminism and thinks 
it a passing phase. How he knows that 
equal suffrage is a mark of progress he does 
not say, but takes it for granted. Perhaps 
he has not meditated enough on this matter. 
On the whole, though the eighty-one pages 
are all charming, we find ourselves, after 
meditation, at the eighty-first page just 
where we were at page one on this inter- 
esting subject. 5 

The best book on school boy ethics that we 
have seen in a long time is Problems of Boy- 
hood, by Franklin W. Johnson (University 
of Chicago Press. $1.00 net). It deals 
with such matters as honesty, property 
rights, gambling and betting, clean thinking 
and speaking, courtesy, loyalty, citizenship, 
religion, ete. There are twenty-two chap- 
ters in all. It is direct, frank, explicit, 
practical. The author knows boys intimately 
and how to talk to them. This is one of 
those rare books on such subjects which a 
boy will read. It may be used as a text- 
book for a Sunday school class of boys or by 
boys’ clubs. We recommend it urgently and 
enthusiastically for fathers, teachers and all 
who are engaged in work with boys. 

In Beauty for Ashes, by Albion Fellows 
Bacon (Dodd, Mead. $1.50 net), the 
“mother of the Housing Law of Indiana” 
relates her experiences, first, in being awak- 
ened to the urgent need of better housing 
for the poor, and then in getting a housing 
law through the legislature. The book is 
a revelation not only of the degradation of 
the-poor and the greed of the rich, but also 
of the powerful influence for good of one 
active, resourceful, persistent personality. 

Every good citizen should have in his li- 
brary a copy of Applied City Government, by 
Herman G. James (Harpers. 75c.). It isa 
compact and intelligent discussion of the 
principles and practice of charter making, 
presenting a model charter and explaining it 
section by section. Mr. James recommends 
the nonpartisan ballot, with freedom of nom- 
ination, and the preferential system of 
voting, the recall, the referendum and the 
initiation, with the commission form of gov- 
ernment. All of this, together with chapters 
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on the administration officers, the city’s 
finances, the issuance of bonds and the grant- 
ing of franchises, is a fine exposition of the 
kind of city management which is spreading 
all over the land as a remedy for the wiles 
of boss rule and corruption. The book is ad- 
mirably adapted to class use, but it is also 
good reading for every citizen, man or 
woman. 

To those who have the social vision and 
yet are afraid of Socialism, the little book 
on Social Justice without Socialism, by Prof. 
John Bates Clark (Houghton Mifflin. 50c. 
net), will be exceedingly helpful. It will in- 
dicate that many of the economic wrongs may 
easily be righted by retaining the best things 
in our present competitive system. The im- 
practicable character of Socialism is forcibly 
argued. 

The Federal Commission of the Churches 
did well and wisely to give Prof. H. F. Ward 
the task of writing their Year-Book of the 
Church and Social Service (Revell). It 
deals with the social service movement, social 
organizations, publications, methods and 
programs, co-operating agencies and the voice 
of the churches. It is a book primarily for 
pastors and church workers, but it is a book 
which many people outside the churches also 
need for their information and the correction 
of much of their criticism. Professor Ward 
has given us a book well worth our attention. 

R. W. Church, the author of Christianity 
and Civilization (Macmillan. 50c. net), was 
one of the noblest men and. finest scholars 
of his day. He read deeply in the history 
of the races and nations he here presents, 
and noted the immense influence the Chris- 
tian religion had upon them. These lectures 
were delivered fifty years ago, but time has 
not lessened, but rather inereased their 
value. At such a critical time as this in 
which we now live, they are more significant 
than when they were first delivered and they 
make for our encouragement. The publish- 
ers deserve the thanks of all booklovers with 
slender purses. 

That this world sorely needs more vitality, 
joy, enthusiasm, insight and the power to 
live alone, as well as to live with and for 
others, is the contention of Robert Haven 
Schauffler in The Joyful Heart (Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.25 net). He makes a plea for 
more physical vitality as the condition for 
a fuller and richer life. There should be 
more conservation of energy that men might 
be kept fit for the greater things of life. 
There is much sane wisdom in the book; 
the genuine democratic note is struck, and 
there is a true appreciation of the spiritual 
aspects of life. The title expresses well its 
spirit, purpose and effect. 

Modern Industry, by Florence Kelly 
(Longmans. $1.00 net). The author of this 
book writes out of a large and -varied experi- 
ence and a lifelong study of industrial prob- 
lems. She deals with modern industry in its 
relation to the home, health, education and 
morality. She shows how the economic stress 
affects the home, tends to break it down and 
thus undermine the social fabric. She makes 
it clear that in spite of our new and growing 
attention to problems of health, modern indus- 
try is playing havoc with the capacity of the 
working people. And however much atten- 
tion we pay to education, we have not yet 
adapted our ideas and methods to the de- 
mands of the situation. The last chapter is 
an important contribution. The author 


realizes that our greatest need is a new social 
morality, and she makes a strong appeal to 
all teachers to prepare the rising generation 


for coming age. 
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-The Literature of the War 


The two most vivid accounts yet published 
of the war itself, in process, are With the 
Allies, by Richard Harding Davis (Scrib- 
ners. $1.00 net), and Fighting in Flanders, 
by BB. Alexander Powell (Scribners. $1.00 
net). Both volumes come red hot from the 
battlefield and it is significant that both 
agree in the horror felt at the tragedy in 
Belgium. 
ence as war correspondent; each one, espe- 
cially Mr. Powell, has had unusual opportu- 
nity to witness the war itself in Belgium, 
and each one is outspoken in denunciation of 
the German method of treating the citizens 
and the cities and towns of that once beau- 
tiful land. We know of no-other accounts 
so dramatic and so convincing. Both vol- 
umes are illustrated. 

What kind of a man is the Hmperor Wil- 
liam? This question is answered in consid- 
erable detail in The Real Kaiser (Dodd, 
Mead. $1.00 net), by an Englishman who 
has lived many years in Germany. He de- 
scribes both the best and the worst side of 
the Kaiser, giving always the authority for 
his statements. A sketch of the Crown 
Prince will attract special attention. The 
author evidently endeavors to be fair and 
tell the truth, but he is convinced that the 
Kaiser could have prevented the present war. 
A volume by Ramsay Muir, professor of 
Modern History in the University of Man- 
chester, called Britain’s Case against Ger- 
many (Longmans. $1.00 net), give reasons 
for believing that the present war has long 
been desired in Germany, prepared for and 
at last deliberately precipitated. The author 
is a student of history and speaks as a 
scholar with well reasoned and critical argu- 
ment. He says that he has tried “‘to see the 
facts plainly and never to tamper with them.” 
The volume is one of the clearest brief Eng- 
lish reviews of the situation that has been 
published. 

Among the reprinted volumes, now seen 
to be full of truth, though little noted at the 
time of first publication, is Germany’s Mad- 
ness, by Dr. Emil Reich (Dodd, Mead. $1.00 
net). It was written in 1907 for the purpose 
of arousing Wngland to a knowledge of Ger- 
man aspirations, fraught with menace to the 
peace and well-being of the British Empire. 
Today its significance is fully apparent. A 
new volume which reviews the situation as 
it appears to an American student of history 
is The War in Europe, by Albert Bushnell 
Hart of Harvard (Appletons., $1.00 net). 
Professor Hart is familiar, by travel and 
residence, with all the countries concerned 
except Russia. The book is intended, he 
says, to be “a study of facts and results.” 
As such it will be to many readers the most 
satisfactory volume published on the subject. 

An interesting treatment of the subject in 
The World War, by Elbert Francis Baldwin 
(Macmillan. $1.25 net), is indicated by the 
subtitle, How It Looks to the Nations In- 
volved and What it Means to Us. The vol- 
ume begins with an account of events writ- 
ten by the author in Austria at the out- 
break of the war; then follows a chapter 
showing the Russian point of view on July 
81; then the situation is described from 
Munich, Aug. 2; this and two other chap- 
ters show the German people in the best 
light, as we like to think of them. In suc- 
ceeding chapters follow accounts of the view- 
point as seen in France, Luxembourg, Bel- 
gium, Holland, England (with special refer- 
ence to the football games and the English 
Press), Roumania and Italy, Turkey and 
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Each man has had ‘wide experi-_ 


America. The volume is a distinct contribu- 
tion to the literature of the war. 

A study of the German people based on 
the utterances of representative Germans 
since the outbreak of the war is Deutschland 
Uber Alles, or, Germany Speaks, by John 
Jay Chapman (Putnams. 75e. net). “The 
war is the flaming forth of passions that have 
been covertly burning in Germany for sey- 
eral decades,” is the author’s statement of 
the impression made upon him by the recent 
expression of scholars, statesmen. soldiers and 
others representative of the German state 
of mind. The little volume is a collection 
of these utterances with comments. They 
certainly make a remarkable collection, in- 
dicative of a morbid condition, an existing 
hallucination, resulting from the constant 
teaching of the distinguished scholars of the 
Empire. So the war has come, “an outbreak 
of national fury transfused with the passion 
of fear.” 

A brief one-act play by J. M. Barrie is 
“Der Tag” (Scribners. 25¢c. net). There 
are but four characters, the Emperor, the 
Chancellor, an Officer and the Spirit of Cul- 
ture. The scene opens with the Chancellor 
urging the Emperor to sign a paper declar- 
ing war. The Emperor hesitates, he dreams 
of himself, “Dictator of the World,” and 
signs the paper. Then he sleeps and “Cul- 
ture’ appears, pleading for peace. He 
dreams of what he might have done, and is 
awakened by the sound of cannon. It is a 
bitter tragedy, England’s case in _ brief 
against Germany and the Kaiser. 

A ponderous volume composed largely of 
official documents is The Diplomatic History 
of the War, by M. P. Price (Scribners). 
After an historical introduction there follow 
a diary of negotiations, an account of mobil- 
izations and then translations of the vari- 
ous “Books,” German, Russian, Austrian and 
Belgian. The French papers are not in- 
cluded. Treaties, speeches, manifestoes and 
press correspondence fill up the pages. An- 
other large volume, entirely popular in con- 
tent, is The New Map of Burope, by Her- 
bert Adams Gibbon (Century. $2.00 net). 
This contains a condensation of the history 
of Europe for the past ten years, including 
the affair in Persia, the Young Turk Régime, 
the Balkan Wars and the outbreak of the 
present war. {t describes the situation in 
Poland and in Austria-Hungary and is a 
thoroughly popular review. Several good 
maps are of present value. 

Two volumes published by Duffield will 
attract attention. The War Lord (50c. net) 
is a character study of the Kaiser composed 
entirely of extracts from his speeches, letters 
and telegrams and seems to represent fairly 
his many-sided nature. The War that Will 
End War, by H. G. Wells (75c. net), is a 
collection of the author’s newspaper writings 
attacking Kruppism and the militarist spirit. 
His appeal to the United States is of special 
interest. 

A volume of war poems, only one appar- 
ently inspired directly by the present con- 
flict, bears the ominous title, Remember 
Louvain! (Macmillan. 40ec. net). The col- 
lection is made by BF. V. Lueas and bears the 
subtitle, A Little Book of Liberty and War. 

The most persuasive statement we have 
seen of the German position is that of Ed- 
mund von Mach in What Germany Wants 
(Little, Brown. $1.00 net). Hach reader 
will decide for himself whether or not it is 
convincing. 

A number of small volumes should be in- 
cluded. The Cause of the War, by C. EB. 
Jefferson (Crowell. 50c. net), gives the case 
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against “militarism.” A fine presentation 
of one of the most important lessons of the 
war. War’s Aftermath, by David Starr Jor- 
dan (Houghton Mifflin. 75e. net.), is pri- 
marily a study of the effect of our own Civil 
War on the quality of manhood in the South. 
It is an indictment full of significance for 
the present war, in its aftermath. Finally, 
a number of little volumes are being pub- 
lished as monographs on the war (Doran. 
50e. net each). A Scrap of Paper, by Dr. 
Hi. J. Dillon, gives “the inner history of 
German diplomacy and her scheme of world- 
wide conquest,” an introductory study from 
the English viewpoint of the outbreak. The 
Campaign Round Liege, by J. M. Kennedy, 
gives a more detailed narrative of the early 
scenes than can be found elsewhere, closing 
with the capture of Brussels. In the Firing 
Tine, by A. St. John Adcock, is composed 
of news from the front in the battle of Mons, 
the destruction of Louvain, the fight in the 
North Sea and the approach to Paris. Sev- 
eral other volumes already published provide 
further reports of eye witnesses. 


Treitschke and His Teaching 

Among the names of those who are respon- 
sible for the cultivation of that spirit of 
militarism in Germany which has at last 
broken forth in the European conflagration 
of war, the name of Treitschke stands fore- 
most. T.ittle has been known concerning 
him hitherto in the United States. There- 
fore three volumes recently published will 
demand wide notice. Treitschke, His Doc- 
trine of German Destiny and of Interna- 
tional Relations, by Adolf Hausrath (Put- 
nam. $1.50 net). The author, who was a 
personal friend of Treitschke, describes him 
as “a man of phenomenal] eloquence.” From 
the first he was a worshiper of power, a foe 
to universal suffrage, which he called “a 
erude and frivolous experiment.” He was 
an ardent advocate of the war of 1870. The 
first half of the volume is an eloquent and 
vivid account of the man and his dramatic 
eareer. Then follow translations of Treit- 
schke’s writings on “The Army,” “Interna- 
tional Law,” “Germany and Neutral States,” 
“Freedom,” ete., eight papers, in which the 
great writer’s antagonism to Wngland, his de- 
votion to militarism, his exaltation of the 
state as “an independent order, which lives 
according to its own laws,” are clearly re- 
vealed. Treitschke, Selections from Lec- 
tures on Politics, translated by Adam L. 
Gowans (Stokes. 5c. net), contains the 
characteristic definition, “he state is the 
public power of offense and defense’; and 
further, ‘““Ihe state says, lt is quite indiffer- 
ent to me what you think about the matter, 
you must obey.” “Io the end of history arms 
will maintain their rights; and in that very 
point lies the sacredness of war.” ‘The at- 
titude of Germany toward The Hague may 
be explained by these words, “The erection 
of an international court of arbitration as 
a permanent institution is incompatible with 
the nature of the state.” ‘Without war there 
would be no state at all.” The pages of 
this little book abounds with such utter- 
ances. T'reitschke and the Great War, by 
Joseph McCabe (Stokes), is a popular ac- 
count of the man and his sayings empha- 
sizing especially his repeated teaching of 
the peculiar fitness of Germany to carry 
out for the world the mission of civilization, 
and putting Germany on a level with the an- 
cient Jews as “the chosen people of God.” 
These three volumes cover somewhat the 
same ground, but each contains much orig- 
inal material. 
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Recent Fiction 


That “more depends upon character than 
upon specialized training,.”” and that ‘“de- 
termination and strong sincerity often carry 
one farther than the rules of the game,” 
may be taken as the statement of faith of 
Harold Bindloss as expounded in his new 
novel, For the Allinson Honor (Stokes. 
$1.30 net). The “Allinson honor” is the 
chief asset of a great family business house 
located in London. The reputation of the 
firm is a tacit guarantee against loss by in- 
vestors who subscribe to Allinson enter- 
prises. When the family honor is in danger 
of tarnishment, the hero of the tale gets 
his opportunity. Told in direct and simple 
style, with much of the action laid in his 
beloved Canadian wilderness, Mr. Bindloss 
has produced an agreeable story. 

A novelized drama of unusual interest is 
Under Cover, by Roi Cooper Megrue (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.25 net). It makes a 
good story, leaving its dramatic origin aside. 
And for those who have enjoyed the popular 
play there is a good opportunity to observe 
the technical difference in the mechanism of 
the two kinds of literary effort. It is a light 
society romance, intended merely for enter- 
tainment. The villain is very villainous, of 
course. The other characters are of the 
right sort in spite of their reckless modern 
badinage and the dark mystery which en- 
velopes them. That the plot turns upon a 
matter of smuggling is quite as much as any 
one ought to reveal to those who have 
neither seen the play nor read the novel. 

Frankly and truly advertised as an ex- 
travaganza is The Gay and Festive Claver- 
house, by Anne Warner (Little, Brown. 
$1.00 net). A wild youth, whose evil past 
is never clearly divulged, has come to 
death’s door. Defiant and unrepentant, his 
eonscience does impel him to one virtuous 
act before he dies. He plans a campaign to 
make the girl who loves him unlove him. 
The game includes a wonderful repertory of 
tricks, some involving great physical en- 
durance. The reader will suspect the con- 
clusion before it comes, but that is no mat- 
ter, for there is nothing to the story but 
fun, and there certainly is that. 

A strong personality, able to stamp itself 
on its animate and inanimate surroundings, 
is the theme of The House in Demetrius 
Road, by J. D. Beresford (Doran. $1.30 
net). There are brief glimpses of the bril- 
liant Scotch politician at his best. But 
the young secretary who goes to live in “the 


house” finds its mystery reflected in the 
surly, fitful behavior of its master. The 
fact soon appears that he is a_ secret 


drunkard who rarely rises out of the sod- 
den state. Yet he is clever enough to hide 
the truth from all but his household. The 
sister of his dead wife is in charge of the 
home. She and the secretary, in spite of a 
growing love for each other and a feeling 
of repulsion from their tyrant, yet find 
themselves somehow impelled to sacrifice 
everything to help him. The long-drawn-out 
task of administering a cure is described 
with medical exactness. In order to make 
the patient more happy and pliable, the girl 
yields to his demand for a promise of mar- 
riage. The situation is uncanny, the details 
horrible and the object of all this effort is 
detestable. Yet the story is very intérest- 
ing, not in flashes but page by page. 

A sincere, interesting, clean piece of werk 
is F. N. §. Allen’s story, Her Wings 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.25 net). There 


are people in it we like and pictures that 
move us, and we doubt if even the ardent 
suffragist will object to the heroine finding 
love at last. There is a grace-before-meat 
in the book that we recommend for use, 
but we shall not tell it, because it would 
not come with the same fitness in a review 


as it does in this novel. It is rather a good 
book to. call to the attention of the college 
girl who is in search of a career. 

The old Shakespearian theme of the girl 
taking the part of a boy is freshly presented 
in The Ward of Iecumseh, by Crittenden 
Marriott (Lippincott. $1.25 net). The 
New World, already beginning to be “the 
melting pot’ of nations, is the background 
of the romance. The great Indian chieftain 
has had a French girl intrusted to his care 
since her early youth. Her name, Estelle, 
has been changed to Alagqa, Indian for 
“star,” and the change typifies the thorough 
way in which she identifies herself with her 
savage life. When two unknown cousins, a 
British officer and a young man from Ala- 
bama, come into the wilderness to find her, 
she hates them both. But out of loyalty to 
Tecumseh she acts as spy for the British 
and helps to increase the sorry confusion of 
our war of 1812. For this purpose she al- 
lows herself, in the character of a boy, to be 
“rescued” by the American. The end of the 
tale will readily be guessed; but the working 
out of the inevitable is well done. 

An overworked author and editor, who at- 
tains great popularity but pays for his suc- 
cess by a nervous collapse, becomes insane 
and attempts suicide, is the hero of ‘he 
Clean Heart, by A. S. M. Hutchinson (Lit- 
tle, Brown. $1.85 net). Then appears on 
the scene a tatterdemalion knight of the 
road, a man of jovial spirit, who lends a 
hand effectively. This vagabond is a fine crea- 
tion, a mixture of virtue and evil, drink is 
his weakness; but in saving his forlorn 
protégé he saves himself. There is also a 
happy and capable heroine who enters the 
latter part ‘of the story and justifies its 
title. She completes the cure begun by the 
vagabond. The story is a remarkable study 
in psychology, overdrawn, doubtless, but of 
fine purpose, and it strikes a religious note 
which is welcome. It is full of humorous 
situations and extraordinary experiences. 

The Baroness Orezy returns to the realm 
of romance in The Laughing Cavalier 
(Doran. $1.35 net). Franz Hals is one of 
the characters, and his famous picture, 
which gives the title to the book, is a por- 
trait of the hero, who, with two other com- 
rades, forms a group of the type of the 
“Three Musketeers.” They are invincible 
swordsmen, plunge into dangerous  situa- 
tions and emerge triumphantly in the end. 
The scene of the story is Holland, and the 
tale revolves around a plot to assassinate the 
Prince of Orange. The heroine is also the 
subject of one of the famous portraits of 
the great Dutch artist. The story is told 
with all the zest and vigor and skill that 
made “The Scarlet Pimpernel’ a_ public 
favorite. Indeed the Laughing Cavalier is 
said to be an ancestor of the later hero. 

That the Old Dominion is still the land 
of romance, where all maidens are fair and 
all men are brave, is the suggestion of 
Betty's Virginia Christmas, by Molly El- 
liot Seawell (Lippincott. $1.50 net). It 
is a pretty story in which the hero is an 
army officer from the North, somewhat over- 
bearing. Gay little Betty belongs to an im- 
poverished Southern family, served by a 
nondescript and amusing group of darkies. 


She is more than a bit spoiled, and so the 
holiday festivities, dancing, hunting and 
feasting, which seem so cheerful, cover 
some real heartaches. But the seasons roll 
around, and in later years Christmas brings 
the deepest of joys to all the household. 

A delightful story threaded through with 
delicious humor is Phyllis, by Maria Thomp- 
son Daviess (Century. $1.25 net). A young 
girl whose mother is an invalid and whose 
father belongs in the class of “the predatory 
rich” goes to live in a country town. At 
first she is treated as an outcast by the vil- 
lage children. She loves her father yet fears 
he is wrong in his money-making methods. 
She also longs to be friends, in real country 
fashion, and she has no one to help her with 
advice. Her only confidante is her diary, 
which she calls “Louise,” and that is where 
the story comes from, But pretty soon she 
is befriended by the poorest and nicest girl 
in the neighborhood and the kindly good 
sense which belongs to Phyllis herself solves 
all the problems, numerous and tough as they 
are. The characters are well drawn and in- 
teresting. The book excels in the variety of 
its charm and is thoroughly wholesome. 

The Three Furlongers (Lippincott. $1.25 
net), by Sheila Kaye-Smith, an English 
author, is a worth while story from, the 
standpoint of interesting writing and also of 
plot. The devotion of one woman to two 
brothers, one an ex-convict, her love expe- 
rience and his, is all told with a captivating 
interest. The character of Janet Furlonger, 
the attitude of society toward the man who 
has once lapsed, the hollowness of certain 
kinds of respectability and the tragedy in 
lives that the world is neyer permitted to 
know, are the marked features of the story. 
There is somewhat of roughness in a few of 
these characters of the open country, but it 
never is permitted to become offensive. It 
is used only under the necessity of revealing 
real characters, which are a strange blend- 
ing of crudeness and large-heartedness. 


A story not of the American variety but 
of the French is The House, by Henry Bor- 
deaux (Duffield. $1.35 net). It presents a 
piece of life rather than the unfolding of a 
plot. The excellent translation by Louise 
Seymour Houghton preserves the clarity of 
the original version. ‘The House” stands 
for the home and the strong solidarity of the 
family which is really peculiar to the bulk 
of the French people. It is a boy who tells 
the story of three generations under the roof 
where he dwells. The dominant theme is the 
ever recurring clash between the generations 
culminating in the youth’s own temporary 
disloyalty. From this he swings back to 
repentance and devotion when the need 
arises. The household is a large one and the 
characters are remarkably distinct. 

In Big Tremaine (Little, Brown, $1.35 
net) Marie Van Vorst has given us a strong 
and enjoyable story of the true, the indus- 
trial reconstruction of Virginia. It has to 
do, indeed, with the discouraged survivors of 
an ended social] state, but they are not the 
mere conventiona] Southerners we have come 
to know so well. The hero is a returning 
prodigal in the local view, who comes back 
from fifteen years in Africa to overturn and 
build up in the waste and neglected places. 
His figure in its vigor and enterprise stands 
out strongly against the background of the 
neglected plantations, and Isobel, the heroine, 
has distinction and charm. There is a moral 


problem which the reader may guess before 
the plot reveals it, but which adds weight 
and charm to the unfolding of the story. 
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Animal Stories 


No two men see nature from the same 
angle, and the careful record of the way in 
which nature affects different men is quite 
as interesting as the bare facts themselves. 
J. Alden Loring, in his African Adventure 
Stories (Scribners. $1.50 net), presents a 
series of tales he gathered while he was field 
naturalist to the Roosevelt African expedi- 
tion, which are not only the accurate ob- 
servations of a trained scientist, but are 
told in the most entertaining style. Charg- 
ing lions, enraged elephants mauling men, 
hippoes chasing hunters, hairbreadth escapes 
from black savages, attacks by baboons, all 
are in this volume in abundance. And, best 
of all, the author does not exaggerate nor 
draw on his imagination. He records what 
has actually happened and the book makes 
a most delightful addition to the larger vol- 
ume issued by Mr. Roosevelt. It is espe- 
cially suited to boys who like adventure and 
who want real experiences. 

Wild Kindred of Fur, Feather and Fin, 
by Jean M. Thompson (Wilde. $1.25 net). 
is another type of the wild animal story 
which is more common in these later days. 
It is purely the story of the imagination, 
and very often things find their way into 
the story which never happened in the lite 
of the animal. It gives one the impression 
of having been written after much reading 
rather than after much observation. It takes 
a writer of strong literary ability to give 
this type of story real merit and absorbing 
interest, a thing which can be done only by 
the uniqueness of the plot and the originality 
of the style. 

Charles G. D. Roberts is one of the 
few makers of animal stories who is 
master of the imaginative type. He usually 
attributes to the wild creatures emotions and 
purposes which make them intensely human, 
and he compels his characters to do things 
which no wild animal ever did. But he 
usually succeeds in giving us a good and 
vital story, and he is so thoroughly acquainted 
with the great forests that he always pre- 
serves the flavor of the wilds. All of these 
elements are found in his last book, Hoof 
and Ulaw, issued by Macmillan ($1.35 net). 

Tim: the Autobiogruphy of a Dog, by 
Ethelbert Talbot (Harper. 50c. net), is 
still another type of story which is really 
an imaginary biography. It usually, as in 
this case, turns out to be a record of the 
author's feelings for an animal, rather than 

- the actual history of the dumb creature. Yet, 
if well done, as this particular story is, it 
serves to increase our appreciation of animal 
life. 

To these four volumes one might add 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties, by D. C. 
Beard (Seribners. $1.25 net), which tells in 
minute detail how to build a cabin while in 
the woods. CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS. 


More Fiction 


Homes and husbands are the desired goal 


of all young| women, declares one of the hero- 
ines of The Raft, by Coningsby Dawson 
(Henry Holt & Go. $1.35 net). “We girls 
are adrift on a raft and we can’t swim.” 
The other girl lives a simple, normal life 
without philosophizing and makes a happy 
marriage. But the cynical one managed her 
craft very badly, spoiling her own life and 
that of her unsuitable husband as well. 
greater part of the story concerns the later 
years of this ill-assorted quartet of friends, 
for close friends they remain through a long 
lifetime. ‘The Liisi a most interesting 
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group, grow up, educating their parents, by 
the way, to enter the turmoil of living and 
losing in their turn. Peter and Kay add to 
modcrn literature one of the rare expositions 
of the itteal devotion of a brother and sister. 
There is a rich field of character study here, 
exasperating types, humorous, dreamy, use- 
less, lovable. It will delight those who like 
to trace the counter play of personalities. 

A girl bereft of her mother and condemned 
to a wandering life with a scientific father 
is the abnormal but interesting heroine desig- 
nated as Little Hve Hdgarton in the latest 
story by WHleanor Hallowell Abbott (The 
Century Co. $1.00 net). That she had no 
social graces, played with dolls at thirty and 
longed for a home are facts which indicate 
her tragedy. ‘The hero is struck by lightning 
in her company and restored to life by her 
efforts. But contrary to custom, this pro- 
duces no romantic results. However, a 
slower and surer process promotes the course 
of true love. The little volume is more en- 
joyable than ‘The White Linen Nurse” in 
spite of some irritating mannerisms in style. 

The Presentation, hy H. DeV. Stacpoole 
(Lane. $1.30 net). A romance of old Paris. 
A vivid tale, reminding one of Stanley 
Weyman and Hugene Soule. 

Love’s Legend, by H. Fielding Hall (Holt. 
$2.50 net). A delicate account of a honey- 
moon, with careful handling of an almost 
tragedy, which, however, is averted, and the 
story ends with a happy denowement. 

The Sound of Water, by Margarita S. 
Gerry (Harpers. $1.00 net). A mystery 
story located on the coast of Maine. The 
detective is the country sheriff, who is very 
active but not very successful. 

The Way of the Strong, by Ridgewell 
Cullum (Jacobs. $1.35 net). A story of 
the gold fields of the Yukon and the wheat 
fields of Northwest Canada, with strong pic- 
tures of man’s battle with nature, the master- 
ful and successful struggle. 

Quinney’s, by Horace Annesley Vachel 
(Doran. $1.25 net). The story of an anti- 
quarian. With all his eccentricities and all 
his faults he is a very real and likeable 
human being, and the atmosphere of the 
antique shops, with all their deception, is 
curiously fascinating. 

The Valley of a Thousand Hills, by F. E. 
Mills Young (Lane. $1.30 net). The ro- 
mantie scenery of South Africa furnishes an 
attractive background for the happily ending 
love story of an Englishman and the charm- 
ing daughter of a wealthy Boer farmer. 

Clay and. Rainbows, by D. C. Calthrop 
(Stokes. $1.25 net). A story of a heart- 
less and conscienceless flirt who makes love 
to men, married or unmarried, and leaves 
trouble everywhere. 

The Auction Block, by Rex Beach (Har- 
pers. $1.35 net). An unpleasant, conven- 
tional story of the alcoholized side of New 
York life, which probably ends happily if 
the reader has patience to wade through 
the endless series of midnight suppers, cab- 
aret shows and tango champagne sprees that 
fill the pages. 

To My Beloved, anonymous (Doran. $1.20 
net). A humorous page recently published a 
picture representing how you feel when after 
ten years you come across some of the ‘love 
letters you yourself had written. Long, 
downy ears adorn the figure of the reader 
in the picture. This volume contains a series 
of such letters, the author of which, probably 
in view of the ears, wishes to remain 
anonymous. 

Rosemary for Remembrance, by Norma 
Bright Carson (Doran. ‘5c. net), is an- 
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other volume of love letters, this time sup- 
posed to be written by a-dying wife to her 
absent husband. 

But She Meant Weill, by William Caine 
(Llane. $1.30 net). A child’s story, to be 
reserved exclusively for adults. It describes 
how five-year-old Hannah, trying to be help- 
ful, manages to make life a torment for all 
within the range of her activities. 

The Wall of Partition, by Florence Bar- 
clay (Putnam. $1.35 net), is written in the 
style which has made her earlier works 
popular.. It is a clean love story and a re- 
freshing relief from the many problem novels 
of the day. 

Mere Man, by Edwin Bateman Morris 
(Penn.: $1.00 net). An entertaining story 
in which fun and philosophy are mingled. 
An attractive young suffragist in Washing- 
ton joins in an attempt to force a favorable 
vote through Congress. ‘The amusing plot 
turns upon the kidnapping of a recalcitrant 
Congressman on the night before the bill is 
to be introduced. 

Lhe Right V'rack, by Clara Louise Burn- 
ham (Houghton Mifflin. $1.25 net), empha- 
sizes the all-powerful eflicacy of love in the 
solution of human problems. ‘Though the 
book may seem unconvincing, it is written 
in an easy and readable style which may 
prove satisfactory to some readers. 

Achievement, by HE. Temple Thurston 
(Appletons. $1.35 net), carries forward 
the story of the artistic temperament which 
began in the earlier story, “Richard Pur- 
long.” It is not altogether a pleasant story, 
although it may be true to type. 

Lhe Fresh Air Child, by George Hdward 
Hawes (Revell. 50c. net), is based upon the 
experiences of a little girl taken from an 
orphanage and placed in a childless home. 

Lilame of frost, by Alice Jones (Apple- 
tons. $1.30 net). A young man searching 
for diamonds in the Canadian wilderness 
encounters an attractive young woman who 
wears a wonderful necklace called ‘he 
lame of Frost.” 'Ché appropriate romance 
follows. The descriptions of out-of-door life 
are particularly good. 


Other Books Received 


I Had a #riend, by Orison Swett Marden 
(Crowell, 50c. net). 

Advance Steps in Evangelism (issued by the 
Commission on livangelisin of the Kederal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America). 

Lhe Son of Limeus, by C. R. Blackall (Jacobs. 
Illustrated). 

Two Oid Oronies, by Ward Macauley (Duf- 
field. 50c. net), 

Uhe Little Gentlemen across the Road, by 
Prentice Abbot (Badger. $1.00 net). 

Siient Night (Methodist Book Concern. 25c. 
net). 

The Harps of God, by George MacAdam 
(Methodist Book Concern. 50c. net). 

The Days of the Swamp Angel, by Mary Hall 
Leonard (Neale). 

Pioneer Days of Ocean Grove, by Mrs. W, B. 
Osborne (Methodist Book Concern). 

The Bible, A General Introduction, 
bert C. Alleman (Lutheran Pub. Soc.). 

The Life and Work of Newton, essays by 
Augustus DeMorgan (Open Court. $1.25 net). 

Phantasies, by Nanna Matthews Bryant (Gor- 
ham Press). 

The Lutanist, by Alice Wilson (Badger). 

We Would See Jesus, by David James Burrell 
(American Tract Society). 

Love’s Alchemy, by Mary Christine Boork- 
man (M. A. Boorkman), 

The Most Beautiful Thing in the World, by 
Fletcher H. Swift (American Tract Society). 

Paying the Price, by Hope Daring (American 
Tract Society). 

How Charlie Became King, by Mrs. O. W. 
Scott (American Tract Society). 
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Literature for the 1915 International Sunday School Lessons 


‘There is an abundance of good literature for those who wish to supplement their quarterlies by further reading. 
The volumes in the Expositor’s Bible will be found exceedingly useful. “lwo volumes on the books of Samuel, by Prof. 
W. G. Blaikie of New College, Edinburgh (50¢. a volume), bear the marks of the author’s scholarship and superior 
ability as an expositor, ‘Lhe two volumes on J. and J/. Kings (50c. a volume) are by F. W. Farrar and abound in inter- 
esting intormation and vivid illustration, 

lt biographical studies are desired they may be found in the first and second volumes of Representative Men of the 
Bible, by Matheson, the blind preacher ($1.00 net). In Volume I. will be found sketches of Samuel the Seer, David 
the Many-sided, Solomon the Wise, Elijah the Impulsive and Elisha the Imitative.. In Volume II. are chapters on 
Boaz the Kind, Gideon the Humble, Jonathan the Generous, Mephibosheth the Deformed, Jonah the Narrow, Hezekiah 
the Devout, lsaiah the Philanthropist, Jeremiah the Melancholy and Ezekiel the Individualist. ‘There is a volume also 
on Kepresentative Women of the Bible ($1.00 net), with chapters on Deborah the Drastic, Ruth the Decided and Han- 
nah the Pious. 

For small commentaries the little volumes in the Century Bible will be found thoroughly satisfactory. Judges and 
Ruth, edited by G. W. Thatcher (75c. net); Zhe Book of Kings, by John Skinner (75c. net); /. and IJ. Samuel, by 
Prot. A. R. S. Kennedy (75c. net); 1. and LI.. Chronicles, by W. R. Harvey-Jellie (75c. net). 

‘Lhe volumes ot the International Critical Commentary, while intended primarily tor scholars, also contain a large 
amount of material for the general reader, and no more accurate and reliable authorities are to be found. The volume 
on Judges ($3.00), by George Moore, professor of theology at Harvard University, is generally recognized as the best 
commentary on this book. ‘lLogether with it may be used the Polychrome Bible on Judges ($1.25), by the same author, - 
‘Lhis volume is so printed in colors as to distinguish historically the different portions of the text. 

On Samuel, the volume of the International Critical Commentary ($3.00), is by Rev. H. P. Smith of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. “he most scholarly volume on Amos and Hosea is the commentary in the same series ($3.00), by 
W. R. Harper, formerly president of the University of Chicago. : 

‘Lhe best general lntroduction to the Literature of the Uld Testament is the recent revised and enlarged edition 
of the volume in the International ‘Theological Library by Prof. S. R. Driver ($2.50). In the same series are volumes 
on Old Lestament History, by Henry Preserved Smith ($2.50) and The Theology of the Old Testament, by A. B. 
Davidson ($2.50), both representing the best modern scholarship. 

Another introductory volume is The Literature of the Old Testament, by George F. Moore (50c. net). This 
is the best small volume of the kind and contains valuable chapters on the books to be studied during 1915. 

‘The latest volume on Old Testament history, prepared especially for Sunday school work, is The History of the 
Hebrews, Vheir Political, Social and Religious Development and Their Contribution to World Betterment, by Frank 
Knight Sanders, president of Washburn College ($1.00 net). The volume is comprehensive, simple in treatment and 
for its purpose unexcelled. 

Another volume which will be found continually useful is The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, by Prof. 
George Adam Smith ($4.00 net). 

For a volume on the manners and customs of the Hebrew people The Peasantry of Palestine, by Prof. Elihu Geant 
of Smith College ($1.50 net), will be satisfactory. The author was in the Holy Land from 1901-04, and writes en- 
tertainingly from personal observation. The volume is well illustrated. 

Biblical Geography and History, by Charles Foster Kent, professor of Biblical Literature in Yale University ($1.50 
net), is full of timely information. The volume contains many valuable maps. Certain portions of The Origin and Per- 
manent value of the Old Testament, by the same author (50c. net), have direct bearing upon the periods of the Judges 
and Kings; and the best popular history for the periods covered in the lessons is The Hebrew People, by the same 
author, one volume on ‘The United Kingdom and one on The Divided Kingdom ($1.25 net). 

Other valuable historical aids are: History of the People of Israel, by C. H. Cornill ($1.50 net) ; A Short Story of 
the Hebrews, by R. L. Ottley ($1.25 net) ; The Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews, by Lyman Abbott ($2.00). 

Some teachers and classes desiring advanced work may choose to use the “Pilgrim Series Advanced Course” on 
The Days of the Kings of Israel, by Irving F. Wood and Newton M. Hall. These lessons are published in three parts 
(35c. net each): I. The Great Kings: Saul, David and Solomon; {I. The Northern Kingdom; From Jereboam to the 
Captivity; Ill. The Southern Kingdom. ‘These are especially valuable for their suggestions of topics for special study 
and application to problems of our own civilization. 

Many pastors and teachers will also wish to use the volume of Sermons on the International Sunday School Lessons 
for 1915, by the Monday Club (1.00 net). ‘These sermons, written by a group of ministers, are especially interesting 
for their breadth of view and multiplicity of illustrations. 

The Pilgrim Teacher, edited by Dr. Winchester (75c. per year) is invaluable to teachers. The Adult Bible 
Class Magazine (30c. per year) edited by Sidney A. Weston, includes a large amount of information, is in harmony with 
the soundest scholarship and would seem to leave nothing to be desired. The Home Department Magazine is conducted 
by Margaret Slattery (6c. per quarter); The Senior Uniform Quarterly is prepared by Dr. Weston (5c. per quarter) ; 
The Intermediate Quarterly is prepared by G. Walter Fiske (5c. per quarter) ; and other quarterlies are prepared for 
the younger children, In The Congregationalist ($3.00 yearly), Dr. Brown’s Bible Class will continue its weekly ex- 
positions, to the assistance and satisfaction of many readers. 


§ EXPERT ADVICE ABOUT BOOKS is cheerfully given to our friends WITHOUT CHARGE. Letters are often received by us, asking 


for such advice on given topics, These requests are invited and welcome, They will be answered either by personal correspondence, or, 
if the matter is of general interest, by printed material in the “Little Guide to Books Worth While.” aA, 
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See article on Boy Scouts in War Time by Rev. J. G. Stevenson 
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A SPECIAL SALE 


This Is Your Opportunity. Buy Them While They Last 


Add 10 per cent. for cartage 


The Best One Volume Commentary 


A Commentary on the Holy Bible. Edited by Rev. J. R. Dumme- 
low, M.A., Queen's College, Cambridge. By various English 
and American writers, With general articles and 
maps. Complete in one volume. 


‘The one-volume Bible Commentary breaks a new 
path in exegetical literature. It is a marvel of condensed 
scholarship. I know of no book that compresses so 
much solid information into the same number of pages. 
While up to date in every respect, I rejoice to note its 
prevalent conservatism and its reverent tone.” 


Octavo, cloth, $1.90 


The Modern Reader’s Bible 


The Sacred Scriptures Presented in Modern Literary Form 


Edited, with introductions and notes, 
By RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.) Ph.D. (Penn.) 


Professor of Literary Theory and Interpretation in the University 
of Chicago 

The text of the Modern Reader’s Bible is one con” 
structed specially for this work, for which the Editor is 
solely responsible. 

It is based upon the English Revised Version, with 
choice between the readings of the text and margin, and 
such slight changes of wording as are involved in the 
adaptation to modern literary structure. 


T5733 Pages. 


Complete in one volume. 


8v0, $1.75 


History, Prophecy, and the Monuments 


By JAMES FREDERICK MCCURDY, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Oriental Languages in University College, Toronto 
New Edition. Three volumes in one, 


The publication of a one-volume edition of this well- 
known standard work will be welcomed by all those 
whose library space is limited and who are yet desirous 
of possessing what is probably the only work which 
presents in its true relations the history of that ancient 
people through whom the world has gained most of its 
heritage of moral and spiritual life and power. 


Cloth, 8vo, $1.90 


An Illustrated Commentary on the 
Gospels 


By Rey. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


The object of this Commentary is to aid in their 
Christian work those who are endeavoring to promote 
the knowledge of the principles which Jesus Christ came 
to propound and establish—Clergymen, Christian Par-~ 
ents, Sunday School Teachers, Lay Preachers. Intended 
for Christian workers, it aims to give the results rather 
than the processes of scholarship, the conclusions rather 
than the controversies of scholars intended for laymen 
as well as for clergymen. 


Svo, $1.25. Formerly published in 3 volumes at $4.50 


Popular Religious Series 


Standard religious books by prominent scholars at a price so low that all who are 


interested may be enabled to buy. 


The books were originally published at prices Laps from $1.50 to $3.00. They are 
now reprinted on good paper from the original plates, bound in cloth, with gold title, 8vo size. 


Price 90 cents each net 
(If sent by mail, 10 cents per copy additional for postage) 


Just Issued 


The History of the Jewish Church. 


The Essence of Christianity. 


3 volumes. 
By Prof. William Adams Brown, D. D. 


By A. P. Stanley, D. D. 


Previously Issued 


St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity. 
The Place of Christ in Modern Theology. 
By Prof. George P. Fisher, D. D. 

By Prof. William H. Green, D. D. 


The Beginnings of Christianity. 


The Unity of the Book of Genesis. 
By Julius Kostlin 


The Life of Martin Luther. 


By Prof. A. B. Bruce, D. D. 
By Prof. A. M. Fairbairn, D. D. 


What is the Bible? By Prof. George T. Ladd, D. D. 


The Problem of the Old Testament. 


By Prof. James Orr, D. D. 


The Theory of Preaching. By Prof. Austin Phelps, D. D. 


The Evidence of Christian Experience. 
By Prof. George B. Stevens, Ph. D., D. D. 
By H. Clay Trumbull, D. D. 
By R. S. Storrs, D, D. 

By James Anthony Froude 


The Pauline Theology. 
Friendship the Master Passion. 
Bernard of Clairvaux. 
Life and Letters of Erasmus. 


The Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. 


By Prof. Louis F. Stearns, D, D. 


By Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


In this Issue 

We wish to call special attention to our 
first page editorial on Reorganizing the 
Societies, Rey. J. G. Stevenson’s illustrated 
article on the Boy Scouts in War Time, 
Professor Lyman’s third article on Build- 
ing a Faith for Today, our editorial on 
Moving Chicago Seminary and an exceed- 
ingly suggestive and interesting budget of 
church news. 


Next Week 

Special features in next week’s issue 
- will include an article on “Billy” Sunday 
and his big Philadelphia Campaign, writ- 
ten by a member of our editorial staff 
after visiting the scene of this greatest of 
Mr. Sunday’s revivals, and a report of the 
meeting in Chicago of the Commission on 
Missions, which will consider plans for the 
merger and reorganization of our home- 
land missionary societies, 


Free Pew Churches Please Speak Up 

We are often asked for the names of 
churches that have successfully made the 
transfer from rented or owned pews to 
free pews. Will those who have found the 
free pew system satisfactory kindly notify 
us and tell in a few words the method and 
result? It will help promote the move- 
ment elsewhere. - 


From Our Mail Bag 

I always consider the paper the best 
family paper published, and the last few 
numbers are especially interesting. It is 


a power for good. 
East Granby, Ct. Ben Bs 0; 


Just Published . 
The Place of Congregationalism 
in Recent History 


By HUBERT C. HERRING; 


Secretary of the National Council 

This is a rapid review of the religious progress of the past fifty years and the place 
held by Congregationalists during the period. Especially in four departments of effort. 

First, in promoting interdenominational fellowship and co-operation, culminating in 
The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

Second, in leading the church safely through a stormy period, when Science challenged 
the fundamentals of Christian faith and doubt and agnosticism were widespread. The 
educational temper of the Church of the Puritans enabled it to receive the new knowledge 
and adjust itself to the new conclusions with increasing consciousness of the ways of God 


and increasing joy in the Christian faith. 

Third. The awakening of the church to an enlarged conception of its social obliga- 
tions, resulting in a period of social reformation such as no country before had witnessed. 
The names of such men as Josiah Strong, Washington Gladden, Lyman Abbott, William 
Hayes Ward, Graham Taylor and Samuel B. Capen indicate the place of Congregationalism 
in this latest reformation. 

Fourth. The remarkable expansion of Missions, at home and abroad, not only in 


numbers but also in methods. This growth is indicated by figures showing the develop- 
ment of the American Board, the Home Missionary Society and the American Missionary 
Association since 1864. 

The story of this fourfold progress is told forcibly, at times eloquently. It is an inter- 
esting, encouraging, inspiring statement, not failing to enforce the fact that we might have 
accomplished more in some directions, not implying that we are doing our whole duty 
now in any of these directions, but giving credit for good work done and urging greater 
loyalty and greater effort. 

PRICE 10 CENTS 
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Do You Believe in Christian Education? 


The Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society 


Is helping the 740,764 members in our own Sunday Schools. 


It wants to help reach the more than 10,000,000 youths of 
school age and many more adults in our country not receiving 
any religious education. 


It is doing much for our brethren of other races in, and from, 
other lands, and wishes to do more. 


The Society is threatened with debt. 
For its Educational, Missionary, Extension work it needs 


$12,000 


to close its year, February 28, 
without debt. 


An offering from every church which has not given. 


An offering from the S. S., C. E., W. H. M. U., or other organization from every church which has 
not reached its apportionment. 


A gift, large or small, from friends who believe in more and better Christian education:— 
And the Society will keep its “no debt” record good. 


The year has been one of the best in the history of the Society. 


Gifts for the fiscal year should reach State representatives or the Treasurer before February 28. 


Henry T. RICHARDSON, Treasurer. WILLIAM EwINcG, Secretary. 


805 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


THEOLOGICAL 


| Educational 


CONVOCATION WEEK 


Bangor Theological Seminary 
Monday to Friday, January 25 to 29 


On Applied Christianity 
THE ENOCH POND LECTURES Walter Rauschenbusch 


SOCIAL REDEMPTION 
I. Our Enlarging Faith in Redemption. II. The Bible the Charter of Social 
Redemption, III. The Power of the Church in Social Redemption. LV. 
Social Redemption in Theology. V. The Redemption of the Social Order. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 


YALE SCHOOL OF RELICION 


Research and Training in Five esac 


(1) Pastoral Service at Hom 

oe Service in the Foreign Field. 

(3) Religious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 

(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 


Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies 

Degrees of M. A., B.D., and Ph. D. may be oe age 
by students. For ‘catalogue, address Dean CHAs. 
Brown, New Haven, 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


( HARTEORD Scientific methods with 

Sipser training for the 
ministry. Sp faculty 
and library 


THEOLOGICAL 


ree apemcte ips, both 
oreign and resident. Open 
= esd graduates of all SEMINARY 
churches. 
Associated with 

Hartford School of Religious Pedago: 
} Training Sunday School and other lay | ers, 
| Hartiord School of Missions 

Fitting for foreign service. 

Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Ct. 


On Preaching 
THE GEORGE SHEPARD LECTURES Ozora Stearns Davis 


PREACHING AND LIFE 
I, Preaching Defined by Life. II. Material Gathered from Life. III. Material 
Prepared for Life. IV. Style Conditioned by Life. V. MDlustrations Clarify- 
ing Truth for Life. 
On Literature and Life 


THE SAMUEL HARRIS LECTURES Bliss Perry 
THE YOUTH OF REPRESENTATIVE MEN 
I. The Young Wesley: The Making of a Preacher. II. The Young Rousseau: The 
Making of a Sentimentalist. III. The Young Goethe: The Making of a Sage. 
1V. The Young Napoleon: The Making of a Soldier. V. The Young Carlyle: 
The Making of a Prophet. 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Expert Service—Schools and Colleges 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENOIES: 
2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles: 

Manual Free. EVERETT O, FISK & Co. 


Quiet Hour 
William Douglas Mackenzie 


THE DIVINE LIFE IN MAN 
I, The Divine Invasion of Human Life. Il. Faith, III. Prayer. IV. The 
Victory of Man. 
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The Congregationalist 


will be pleased to furnish its subscribers in- 
formation about any school or college whose 
announcement appears in these columns. We 
will, apon request, obtain circulars, cata- 
logues and other details at no expense to the 
subscribers. Address 
Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist, 


Fare and three-fifths from all Maine Central points. 
this rate. 
Inexpensive entertainment. For particulars or information, address 


WARREN J. MOULTON, Corresponding Secretary, Bangor, Maine. 


ALL MINISTERS, TEACHERS, OTHERS INTERESTED—INVITED 
THE WINTER NORTHFIELD 
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Reorganizing the Societies 


gregational national missionary societies seems 
inevitable. The central question relates to the 
exact nature and precise limits of such reconstruction. 
Whatever is ultimately proposed by the Commission 
ot Twenty-four at the New Haven meeting of the 


S OMB reorganization and realignment of the Con- 


National Council in October of this year should be . 


formulated and judged in the light of the following 
underlying considerations, 

1. The fundamental question is, What does the 
denomination want to do through agencies which ‘it 
controls? The forceful and far-seeing men who estab- 
lished our eight existing national organizations had 
no doubt regarding what they wanted to do. Without 
tarrying for any, without waiting for the churches to 
act, without so much as saying “By your leave,’ they 
associated themselves together as voluntary groups 
with no formal obligations to any one except them- 
selves and the causes which they represented. One 
ef these groups proposed to carry the gospel to non- 
Christian nations, another to establish churches in 
virgin soil, another to plant schools and colleges, still 
another to serve the Negro and other backward races 
and yet another to furnish suitable religious litera- 
ture. God honored the work of these pioneers and 
their successors and today we, their descendants, point 
with pride at what they have accomplished. 

But this purely voluntary basis of associated Con- 
gregational work has been entirely changed by the 
action taken by the National Council at Kansas City 
in 1918, whereby the denomination became formally 
responsible for the initiative and control of its mis- 
sionary work. It therefore behooves the denomination 
as a whole just at this time when definite and some- 
what radical steps toward reorganization are contem- 
plated to ask itself just what forms of work it desires 
to continue to prosecute and through what agencies. 
Some work hitherto done may not need now to be 
stressed. Some new work not foreseen by our prede- 
eessors may rightly challenge support. 

2. Any scheme of organization should obviate as 
far as human prevision can do so, overlapping on the 
field and friction in the home office through divided 
authority and responsibilities. The churches wish to 
be reasonably confident that each society has a dis- 
tinct, clean-cut, important work to do, in the doing of 
which it does not duplicate or trench upon the field 
or work of any other society. Representatives in the 
field of different societies must not be in one another’s 

ay. If there remains any friction between societies 
—and we believe it has been greatly reduced through 
the joint conference of secretaries held semi-annually 
'—this new alignment ought to remove, if possible, the 
main causes of such friction. 

8. Allied interests belong under the same admin- 
istration. Were is the crux of our problem. It takes 
delicate discernment, a knowledge of the origin and 
historical development of the societies, their legal obli- 
gations, their actual operations on the field to deter- 
mine what affiliations naturally and practically exist. 


It does not pay to jam together, simply on theoretical 
grounds, activities essentially unlike or organizations 
that have no real affinity for each other. At the same 
time patient and thorough inquiry into the constitution 
and operaion of our societies will make it clear that 
certain undertakings classify together because of the 
nature of their. work and the field of their operations. 


4. Too large an administrative unit is fatal to suc- 
cess. There are limits to the capacity of boards of 
directors, Busy ministers and laymen are not willing 
or able to give time and thought essential to settle the 
constantly arising and intricate problems of a com- 
plicated Christian enterprise. Nor is it easy to find 
general secretaries gifted with the many qualities 
necessary to the effective handling of numerous sub- 
ordinates and widely differing activities, 

5. If relatively new undertakings, like that of Re- 
ligious Education or Social Service, are contemplated 
as desirable and even essential to the growth and in- 
fluence of the denomination, they should either be given 
a separate status or allied with already existing agen- 
cies nearest to them in scope or aid. In either case a 
steady and adequate income should be provided. On 
this point the denomination expects from the Commis- 
sion careful specification as to probable sources of 
supply for work now going on or contemplated, espe- 
cially if any decided change is made in the present 
alignment of the societies. 

6. No new scheme can go into effect without due 
regard to the existing status and rights of organiza- 
tions which have built up their own constituencies and 
have approved themselves in the main to the churches. 
Any plan for reorganization must at least promise to 
retain and strengthen the hold which the individual 
societies have already secured for the work they rep- 
resent upon the affections of the churches, 


7. No plan however carefully framed and debated 
can satisfy in all its features all of those concerned 
with the present management of our socicties. Chris- 
tian work cannot be as precisely marked out in all its 
branches as a department store. All that the churches 
can ask of any plan is that it shall be based on reason, 
good sense and some discernment of its appeal to the 
churches and its actual _ operations when put into 
practice. 


We advise our readers to study the plan of the 
Commission of Twenty-four, which will soon be given 
to the public, in the light of these seven considera- 
tions. Upon it capable men have expended much time 
and thought during the last fourteen months. It rep- 
resents a sincere and earnest effort to better a situa- 
tion admitted to be already good. The report should 
be received in the spirit of frankness and brotherly 
good will which prompts it, and we trust and believe 
that it will lead on to a somewhat speedy and, for 
many years to come, a final disposition of questions 
that in one form or another have been rife in our 
Congregational churches for a good many years. 


Boy Scouts in War Time 
The Valuable Services of English Boys 
By Rev. J. G. Stevenson, B. A. 


Oxford, Eng. 


HE Boy Scouts Association, comprising 16,000 Scouts 
i in the British Isles, is no military organization, It does 
not make use of military drill. It exists to develop good 
citizenship among boys by forming their character, training 
them in habits of observation, obedience and self-reliance, \in- 
culcating loyalty and thoughtfulness for others and teaching 
them services useful to the public and handicraft useful to 
themselves. No one has worked harder than the Chief Scout, 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Robert Baden-Powell, K. C. B., to prevent the 
movement from taking on a warlike complexion; and so far 
has he succeeded that only recently a leading Quaker expert 
in work among lads testified that scouting affords ideal train- 
ing for youth. Recently also the Chief Scout has said defin- 
itely that true Scouts do not want to parade with flags and 
shout and make a noise because Britain is at war. Yet no 
one realizes more clearly how the many-sided Scout training 
in time of peace enables the lads to render priceless non-com- 
batant service when war breaks out. In 1909 King Edward 
VII. sent all Scouts a message that if later in their lives danger 
threatened the Empire 
and he had to call on 
them, patriotic responsi- 
bility and the discipline 
they were acquiring as 
boys would enable them 
to do their duty as men. 
King George has had 
abundant reason to re- 
joice that many who 
welcomed his father’s 
words have _ already 
proved themselves 
worthy of his trust. 
The history of Great 
Britain in war time has 
no brighter chapter than 
that which tells of all 
the Scouts are doing for 
the land they love. 


GIRL GUIDES AND 
NEUTRAL SCOUTS 


THE ENGLISH SCOUT SMILE 


Some Scouts do not 
welcome reference to their female counterparts, the Girl Guides. 
In their heart of hearts they really admire them not a little, 
but such admiration is not to be freely admitted. Even the 
Rosebuds, as the youngest and most cherubic Guides are called, 
open philanthropic petals by crocheting woolen mittens and 
neck wraps, by rolling up bandages and collecting magazines 
for the use of soldiers, The Third Pxeters were the first Girl 
Guides to offer help to the Red Cross Society. They are now 
padding splints, filling sand bags, running errands and carrying 
parcels. When an emergency hospital was started they were 
set to making up the linen, to mending it, ironing and mark- 
ing it. At Newbridge Girl Guides are aiding a relief fund by 
money they would ordinarily spend on candies and amuse- 
ments; and the First Colne Company, which had saved up for 
a piano, has found a better way of using its funds. In North- 
amptonshire the girls are making aprons and caps for nurses. 
At Bellington they are doing the domestic work of a convales- 
cent home, while at Clevedon, Weston-super-Mare Guides are 
helping to take the place of staff officers of the Cottage Hos- 
pital sent to the front. The sudden call of the breadwinner 
to the war meant that before government moneys could reach 
not a few poor homes, the mother had to turn out and sup- 
port the family by working. At Walsall Girl Guides acted as 
little mothers for deserted families; and at Derby they did 
work in créches improvised for young folk. Leaders of the 
movement are encouraging troops to hold prayer meetings 
where the girls are learning the ministry of intercession; and 
in one company there is a meeting every night. Sick nursing 
and invalid cookery and odd ambulance work make up a 
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record that is eminently satisfactory, and at least one com- 
pany boasts of having learned how to feed a patient lying 
down. Patient is surely the right word for the hapless victim 
of their experiments, 


LES ENFANTS TERRIBLES BELIGIQUES 


Belgium has 4,500 Boy Scouts, 1,500 of whom belong to the 
Catholic Brigade. Practically all members have been given 
a band for the right arm, with the letters S. M.—*Service 
militaire’—and there is no end to their uses. Lads with 
eycles have done great service as dispatch riders. Others 
have helped pack hospital dressings or utensils or have trans- 
ported in handearts beds and hospital furniture to buildings 
converted into hospitals, At Brussels four Scouts with their 
poles kept in perfect order a crowd of women and children 
visiting the Hotel de Ville to claim allowances made by the 
government to wives and families of men at the front. The 
long queue was most efficiently shepherded, six being allowed 
at a time to enter the pay office and due severity being exercised 
on any portly matron 
who tried to push out 
of her turn. An Eng- 
lish journalist losing his 
way was escorted from 
one Belgian village, to 
another by a Scout. 
Their definite army 
services have made it 
clear that when gray- 
bearded generals go to 
the doors of their of- 
fices and call out, “Boy 
Scout,” they know what 
they are about. In- 
numerable soldiers 
traveling by troop 
trains have had their 
water bottles filled by 
willing lads even when 
the halt was brief; 
and near Liége one 
youngster had the privi- 
lege of assisting in the 
capture of a German cavalryman. It is small wonder that in 
Liége itself the Germans spoke of the Scouts as enfants ter- 
ribles, and disbanded them. 


THE BRITISH SCOUT BY LAND AND SEA 


It is not likely that British Scouts would be behind their 
brethren in other lands, and it is impossible even to hint at 
more than a tithe of their various types of activity. There 
are Sea Scouts and Land Scouts. The former are by far the 
less numerous. But they have used their boats well by patrol- 


‘ing important northern rivers like the Tyne, by helping to 


provision government vessels and by assisting coast guards in 
every way possible. The last applies also to their more numer- 
ous land colleagues whose uniform has been recognized by His 
Majesty’s government as the uniform of a public service non- 
military body. In formally conveying this announcement to the 
boys, the Boy Scouts Association laid it down that no Scout 
or Scout officer must on any account carry arms. What sur- 
prised every one was the readiness with which the troops 
turned to duty once war was declared. Four hours after the 
call came, thousands of boys were at the disposal of their 
country. One morning a telegram reached Dr. C, H. Hopwood, 
acting county commissioner for Staffordshire, asking for a 
thousand Scouts. The same evening he had four thousand — 
standing by waiting for orders. Many an adult warrior first 
knew he was wanted when a Scout brought him a letter tell- 
ing him where to report himself. Any government officer who 
wanted a boy to fetch and carry was provided at once, for no 
type of orderly duty came amiss to the lads. Civilians who 


went to government offices were met by a bright-faced Scout, 
who gravely saluted and at once showed the way to the re- 
quired department. The emergency substitution work of the 
lads was wonderful. The suddenness of the war meant that 
many coast guards had to return immediately to the navy. 
Yet their work was more necessary than ever. Hundreds of 
Scouts took their places and had the time of their lives staying 
out all night or watching all day through big telescopes for the 
enemies’ ships. It was a hardened northern journalist who 
confessed that a lump came into his throat when late one 
night he met a small group of Scouts dragging their trek cart, 
laden with biyvouac gear, and moving quietly through the dark 
to their vigil on the cliffs. One senior coast guard, expecting 
Scouts to assist him, brought what he considered enough meat 
for them for a day, but was greatly troubled because he had 
no one to cook it. When the lads arrived they informed him 
that the meat was sufficient for two and a half days’ rations 
and they always did their own cooking. At odd times the 
youthful assistants have tended the coast guard’s garden or 


“ENGLAND IS WATCHING” 


Sea scouts with coastguard on lookout across North Sea 


nursed the coast guard’s baby, urging the little one, regard- 
less of sex, to grow up a Scout. Is any one surprised that 
when they have had to go home more than once their coast 
guard chief has had an ache in his heart for the youngsters 
he has learned to love? Anybody’s place was filled by them at 
a moment’s notice, In some rural districts they practically 
took over the police work, and in many places special con- 
stables received their orders and a map of the parish through 
them. Where Territorials were either insufficient or could not 
be mobilized quickly enough, the boys guarded railway bridges 
and telegraph and telephone wires, water works and power 
stations, The Third Ventnor Troop guurded guns in Park 
Avenue day and night, and the First Burn Bridge Troop took 
charge of a reservoir pipe tunnel belonging to the Harrogate 
Water Works and running across moors twelve miles from the 
nearest railway station. The First High Wycombe Troop 
practiced fire drill so as to fill the places of firemen gone to 
the ranks. 

Boy Scouts have been well to the fore in all national medical 
. Services. Members of the Third Plymouth Troop are at the 
Salisbury Road Hospital taking messages and attending 
wounded soldiers in the intervals of listening wide-eyed to 
their yarns. First aid, ambulance work, collecting beds from 


- or the occipital artery has turned failure to success. 


donors and preparing wards are commonplaces of Scout ac- 
tivity. Many Scouts have acted as patients at Red Cross lec- 
tures and have submitted with grins to the incidental ban- 
daging and posturing. At least once a would-be nurse under- 


BOY SCOUTS MAKING AN ARREST 


English scouts guard railroad bridges during the war 


going examination has been aided by a timely whisper from 
the patient, whose Scout knowledge of the triangular bandage 
Even 
Wolf Cubs, as junior Scouts are called, have been set to making 
screens or decorating scrap-books to send to hospitals. Belgian 
refugee children have been initiated by Scouts into the mys- 
teries of English games. Traveling soldiers have had every 
cause to bless the lads. The Ryde Parish Church Troop is one 
of many whose bands have played Territorials round the town 
on recruiting days or accompanied recruits and reservists to 
the station; and as Irish soldiers have passed through Holy- 
head the Second Anglesey Troop has distributed food to them 
and replenished their water bottles. A company of Scotch Ter- 
ritorials arrived in camp, foodless and without cooks. Scouts 
fetched the delayed supplies and cooked a meal, When war 
broke out the First Colne Troop made a list of all the men 
in the town called to the colors and of their dependents; and 
while the relief committees were using the information they dug 
or pitted potatoes for men called up or enlisted. Other troops 
are looking after the garden or the crops of soldiers gone abroad. 
In many districts Scouts have collected names of employers 
wanting help and men needing work, and have established com- 
munication. The work of London Scouts at the relief office 
for Americans was so much appreciated that their beneficiaries 
sent fifty pounds to the funds of the Association. There will, 
therefore, be some at least on both sides of the Atlantic who 
find not incredible the declaration of the Catholic Scouts’ 
prayer-book, “For every troop of Scouts there is a troop of 
angels, and for every patrol, a patrol of angels helping them.” 
They are, so to say, the Scouts of God, his messengers “who 
do his will.” 
ON THE LOOKOUT FOR SPIES 


Few incidents have thrilled the young hopefuls like those 
which have involved contact with spies, real or suspected. 
One spy not to be known from an Englishman by voice or man- 
ner has been going about England on a motor cycle, disguised 
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BOY SCOUTS ON DUTY AT WAR OFFICE, BRUSSELS 


Just before the German occupation 
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III, An Imperfect but Growing World 
By Prof. Eugene W. Lyman 


Epirors’ 


Note.—We again call attention to Professor Lyman’s willingness to answer questions relating to the sub- 


jects discussed by him in this series of articles. He may be addressed in care of “The Congregationalist” or at Oberlin, O. 


structure of modern faith may rest, we must face some 

grave difficulties. Most thoughtful and earnest men will 
say, “We are ready to believe in the Kingdom of God as an 
ideal, and in the supreme worth of Jesus Christ.” But not a 
few will add: “We cannot believe that this is God’s world. 
It contains too much suffering, waste, injustice, folly and evil 
of all kinds to be the work of God.” ‘This is the age-long 
problem of evil, which is constantly renewing itself in the per- 
sonal experiences of men. It is the great obstacle to the build- 
ing up of faith. 

Now this problem, hard as it is, has been made many times 
harder by the way in which we have tried to meet it. We have 
insisted in looking upon the world as the finished product of 
God, nothing being left to be done but the acting out of our 
little human drama by ourselves. This being the starting 
point, theologians have been wont to teach that all the evils 
which befall us personally are “sent for our good’’; and often 
they have gone on to argue, with the optimistic philosopher 
Leibnitz, that this is “the best possible world.” But such views, 
instead of lightening the burden of evil, add to its weight and 
arouse rebellion in the heart. 

Let us, then, frankly say that this is a very imperfect world, 
and that there is much in it which is not in accord with God’s 
will. But let us also consider whether this is not a growing 
world, in which God’s will is coming more and more to expres- 
sion, In other words, is it not true that a great moral evolu- 
tion is taking place? If this be true, then faith in the King- 
dom of God and in the spirit of Christ gains a great corrobora- 
tion. 


I: order to establish the next great conviction on which the 


PERSONAL VICTORY OVER SUFFERING THROUGH FAITH 


A business man, whose son had died just after leaving col- 
lege, said to a friend of mine recently: “It is too much. Every 
day is a burden and every night a horror, I am through with 
life.’ What can we say to such an one? Shall we tell him 
that this sorrow was “sent for his good”? How can we approach 
a suffering soul in this way! Can he see that it is for his good? 
Do we see it ourselves? 

But may we not truly say: “Do not search for a reason for 
this heavy sorrow. Do not even insist that, if there be a God, 
he must have sent it. But simply ask: ‘Is there not a better 
and a worse way in which to bear it? How may I find the 
better way? ‘This better way opens before one who really lays 
hold of Jesus’ faith that God’s supreme purpose is the making 
of moral personalities, and that for such personalities there is 
an immortal life. The attitude of despair would defeat God’s 
purpose for us and would unfit us to enter the immortal life on 
the right footing with the loved one who is gone. It is the 
worse way, which breaks us and others down. But if we can 
lay hold of Jesus’ faith, it will prove the better way. It is the 
way of strength and it imparts strength to others. It is the 
real loyalty to the precious life which is no longer here. True, 
we do not see a reason for our loss, But Jesus did not see 
how the cross could result in good. He prayed that the cup 
might pass from him. But yet he chose the way of faith, and 
by so doing he won, not only a personal victory over suffering, 
but a victory for humanity.” 

But if we, too, can personally conquer suffering through 
faith, that which was an evil gets transmuted into good, and 
the world grows better at one vital point. We know from ex- 
perience that moral evolution is going on in spite of suffering. 
Thus the conviction gains corroboration that God is in this 
world because, though very imperfect, it is growing towards a 
great, divine goal. 


ELIMINATING THE CAUSES OF SUFFERING 


But is not this, after all, equivalent to saying that the suf- 
ferings are brought to pass in order that they may be nobly 
borne? We used to think that, but we can do so no longer. 


Consider the example of the physician who, with a chronic 


malady in his body, continues to give himself to the battle with 
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disease. Like the general in the present war who, having re- — 


ceived a bullet in his hip, continues to direct his forces from 
a wheel chair, this physician wins his personal victory Over 
suffering. But he commands our admiration still more for, 
though himself suffering, he is engaged in removing the causes 
of suffering for others. 

But if the physician is right in eliminating the causes of 
suffering, his own suffering was not “sent” by God. If we be- 
lieve we are obeying God’s will in stamping out typhoid fever, 
we cannot think that God has willed our generation, or former 
generations, to suffer from it. All we can say about such evils 
is that they exist because this is an unfinished world which 
man is to share in making better. But if God is to work 
through men, he cannot do with them, while they remain igno- 
rant or selfish, what he can as they become enlightened and 
unselfish. Even his power—if his supreme purpose is making 
moral personalities—cannot destroy the effects of ignorance and 
sin except by bringing men to wisdom and righteousness, 

But shall we murmur that mankind has come into a world 
which is yet in the making? A museum, where only finished 
objects are hanging on the walls, is an interesting place for a 
little while, but to spend one’s life in it is not half so interest- 
ing as a workshop. The workshop may be more dangerous 
than the museum, but it is a much better place for developing 
men. Even the son of a captain of industry, if he has the 
right stuff in him, goes into the manufacturing plant and be- 
gins at the bottom, Should not the sons of God welcome the 
chance to bear a part in God’s present work of making a world, 
even though this cannot be done without many risks and 
dangers? ; 

We do not need, then, to argue that this is “the best possible 
world,” in order to believe in God. On the contrary, we need 
to believe that a great deal better world is possible, which God 
is engaged in bringing to pass, and that we may share in this 
work. This we have reason for believing, if we find a Aya 
moral evolution going on. 


SOCIAL WRONG OVERCOME BY SELF-SACRIFICING LOVE 

But by far the greater part of the evils that mankind suf- 
fers are due, directly or indirectly, to the wrongs which men 
do each other. The present European war is a colossal and 
dreadful proof of this. We are ashamed to hold God responsible 
for this war, when we see clearly that a more Christian states- 
manship might have prevented most of its causes, So with 
most of the evils of society ; the responsibility for them, when 
traced out, clearly goes back to men. Hence the problem for 
faith in regard to social wrongs is not so much, “Why should 
they ever come to pass at all?” as it is, “Are there redemptive 
forces which can banish these wrongs?” 

For answer we must turn to what the life of Jésus has done 
and is capable of doing. Is not this a far better world than 
it was when Jesus laid down his life for men? Has not a 
great moral evolution resulted from his principle of self-sac- 
rifice? Is not this principle at work now, in ever widening 
circles, overcoming social wrong? 

As an evidence of the extension of Christ’s principle into 
new fields let me give a personal reminiscence, A friend in 
Chicago recently took me to the session of a labor court which 
had been established by an agreement between a great firm and 
its thousands’ of employés to deal with matters of dispute that 
arose from week to week. After the session my friend, who 
was one of the judges in the court, recalled to my mind the 
young man who had handled the cases for the emp! , him- 
self a wage-earner in the business and serving the court with- 
out pay. “That young man,” he said, “could quickly 
marked success as a lawyer. I know of some offers: 
that have been made to him. But he prefers to remain an’ 
ordinary wage-earner here in order that he may handle these 
cases, He really has given himself to the cause of his fellow- 
workmen.” Such an instance furnishes a hint of how far the 
principle of self-sacrifice has penetrated and of how 
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men may be inspired by the sense of brotherhood and the im- 
pulse to right social wrong. 

\But if we are doubtful of the power of self-sacrificing love 
really to triumph in the social order, let us give the matter a 
fresh practical test, Let us first add up the long column of the 
debt we ourselves owe to this principle for whatever good there 
may be in us, and then let us seize and act on the first real 
opportunity afforded us for giving ourselves to the task of 
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righting wrongs and of helping men to attain true moral per- 
sonality. This will plunge us once more into the living stream 
of moral evolution, so that we shall feel its sweep because we 
are a part of it and shall know by experience the God who is 
the source of its onward movement. The “problem of evil” 
will then give way in our minds before the task of co-operating 
with the Infinite Father’s striving and atoning love by which 
evil is being actually overcome and cast out of the world. 


Boy Scouts in War Time 


Continued from page 71 


as a Scoutmaster. He offered fresh fruit or mineral waters 
and even medicines to lads on sentry duty, and tried to engage 
them in apparently innocent conversation. The posting of 
warnings against him led to his disappearance. Of course, the 
boys have more than once been mistaken. One suspect duly 
reported to the police turned out to be a British evangelical 
preacher. Any one acquainted with the eccentricities, sartorial 
and otherwise, of certain of our Hnglish spellbinders would 
find it easy to excuse the youngsters. Of course, a certain type 
of Englishman cannot resist the temptation of silly jokes de- 
signed to work on the suspicions of Scouts. Two passing cy- 
elists decided to take a rise out of a couple of boys on duty. 
So théy dismounted, loitered about, examined carefully every- 
- thing within their range of vision and finally climbed a tele- 
graph pole, 
rade cut the tires of both cycles into shreds, and no one was 
sorry for the humorists. Scouts are more ready to report 
their failures than their successes. But here is one entirely 
authentic case that must serve as a sample of others. A Scout 
patrol noticed a suspicious-looking person and kept him under 
observation. He was near an aeroplane station, and after 
they had tracked him across a golf links they discovered him 
in hiding and writing in a note-book. They fetched police to 
arrest him, and he turned out to be an undoubted and danger- 
ous spy. 

It is small wonder that certain British churches are recog- 
nizing the religious possibilities of the Scout movement, and are 
seeking to turn it to spiritual advantage. Only last Easter 
an important conference of English workers among the young 
came to the all but unanimous conclusion that so far as boys 
are concerned, Scouting affords methods of attracting and help- 
ing them that.are probably superior to earlier and rival meth- 
ods. A worker at the Bermondsey Wesleyan Settlement in- 
quired from poor mothers how the various brigades, Scout 
troops and so forth affected their lads. Their reply was in- 
variably to the effect that a Scout helped his mother and was 
useful in the home more than any other boy. Yet most British 
Scout troops have no denominational affiliation. There is 
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One Scout hurried off for the police while his com- . 


nothing to prevent every church having a troop or every troop 
being linked up with a church; and it is expected of every 
Scout that he shall attend regularly a place of worship. Yet 
the movement as a whole is entirely unsectarian, and despite 
the Scout Promise concerning duty to God and the King, it can 
scarcely be spoken off as invariably and necessarily religious. 
Exact statistics are not available, But, so far as the writer’s 
observation goes, troops like the Ryde Parish Church (Epis- 
copal) or the Patrick’s Own (Second Herne Bay) (Roman 
Catholic) or the Moorside Independent- Methodist (150 Man- 
chester), while representative of many others formed on a re- 
ligious and denominational basis, are, on the whole, exceptions. 
On the other hand, the Y. M. C. A. is increasingly alive to the 
value of Scout work with its juniors, and the war has already 
meant an increase of numbers which must swell church troops 
as well as others. The Episcopal Church Scouts prayer-book 
has over two pages of hints for Christian usefulness. Bell 
ringing, delivering of milk, or any other service for the sick, 
distributing parish magazines, keeping a churchyard tidy, brass 
cleaning and serving at Holy Communion are suggested; and, 
strangely enough, both it and the Catholic Scouts prayer-book 
have directions for baptism by a Scout of any child who is 
drawing near death. This reveals, at least, the possibilities 
open to a devout Scout. Among the Free Churches there is 
some difficulty in starting troops by reason of the entirely un- 
founded suspicion of militarism. But the real obstacle, as re- 
gards both church troops and others, is the dearth of eflicient 
Scoutmasters. Scout work has this in common with all 
definitely Christian work, that the character of the leader al- 
ways spells destiny. The Wellington Troop of Boy Scouts 
associated with the London church having Dr. Len G, 
Broughton as pastor is particularly fortunate in its Scout- 
masters. Both are now on military service, and one who has 
accepted a commission in a regiment of Fusiliers received from 
a thirteen-year-old boy in the troop the message, “I am pray- 
ing to God to bring you safely back.” He did not lack bravery 
before, but who fails to understand that, heartened by the 
lad’s prayer, he has gone forth with greater courage? 
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SQUARE IN FRONT OF THE OLD CLOTH HALL, YPRES 


In the midst of some of the bloodiest fighting of the present war. 
century, and containing many art treasures, is now largely 


This old Flemish city, the center of the cloth-making industry in the thirteenth 


in ruins. Fire completed the devastation of the German shells 
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The Future of Chicago Seminary 


Congregational ministers and laymen from various parts of 
the country assembling in large numbers in Chicago this week 
for the important series of denominational gatherings will 
inquire with friendly interest concerning the affairs of that 
important Congregational institution known as the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. They will find in answer to their in- 
quiries a pretty general acquiescence on the part of the great 
majority of Congregationalists in the decision last May by the 
board of directors, at their largest meeting held for years, to 
remove the seminary to the neighborhood of the University of 
Chicago. 

It seems certain, therefore, that the next seminary year 
will find the school housed at the University of Chicago. Tem- 
porarily the University Divinity School will make room in its 
own buildings for the Seminary. 

This move is not a sudden decision. It has been contem- 
plated by the Seminary now and again for ten years, Hyen 
the founders of the Seminary felt the need of University affilia- 
tion and debated a long time the question of locating at the 
University of Michigan. The advantages then offered by the 
city seemed greater than those of the University. Now after 
fifty years of honorable history the school is to have the ad- 
yantages of both the great University and the great city. 

President Davis in the November issue of the Seminary 
Register states cogently the reasons for the removal as follows: 
He dwells first upon the fact that of our eight Congregational 
seminaries, two, Andover and Pacific, have recently become 
affiliated with universities; while Hartford is practically creat- 
ing for itself a university atmosphere. Yale and Oberlin were 
always connected with university and college. This leaves 
Chicago at present as the only seminary attempting to main- 
tain the graduate standard without such university connections. 
In England and in Canada our Congregational seminaries have 
made similar connections with universities. The number of 
college graduates in Chicago Seminary has fallen in twelve 
years from ninety per cent. to thirty-four per cent. Its finan- 
cial problem has increased owing to the taxing of its productive 
real estate. The undesirability of its present location as a 
place of residence and study is attested by the fact that hun- 
dreds of Congregational laymen have moved their homes out of 
that section within fifteen years. Its present plant is expen- 
sive to operate, and there is no academic stimulus in the dis- 
trict. 

The advantages of the University affiliation are thus enu- 
merated by President Davis: 

The University of Chicago, with its thousands of students, 
its great library and museums, its strong Divinity School, its 
lecturers and preachers from all parts of the world, offers every 
advantage for academic work. It is the leading postgraduate 
institution of the Middle West, and is equal to the best in 
America. It is with such a university rather than with a col- 
lege that the Seminary must affiliate. 

Affiliation with the University makes it possible for Semi- 
nary students to obtain their Master’s degree while taking their 
theological course. They may also secure Ph.D. by resident 
study after graduation. 

The Seminary can exchange lectures and credits with the 
Divinity School, and thereby add at once more than twenty 
professors and scores of courses to its faculty and curriculum. 
It can economize in library equipment, magazine subscription 
and general administration in such ways as appeal strongly to 
all who are interested in the business side of the Seminary. 

The terms of affiliation guarantee the absolute independence 
and complete autonomy of Chicago Theological Seminary. It 
will control its students, grant its degrees, finance its activities 
as heretofore. The affiliation means the mutual pay terial of 
academic privileges on equal terms. 

On the average nine Congregational students are registered 
in the Divinity School. All these are there because of their 
desire for university advantages. They would doubtless regis- 
ter with the Seminary under the new plan. 

Chicago Seminary will maintain its strong evangelical] and 
evangelistic temper at the University. The influence of the in- 
stitution among the Congregational students in the undergrad- 
uate departments of the University ought to be of value in 
recruiting to the ministry. 

The Seminary plans to have its own buildings, to maintain 
its integrity and spirit and to continue to be a distinctly Con- 
gregational force among all the churches of the Middle West. 


As soon as possible the Seminary will secure at the Univer- 
sity land and erect its own buildings, The plant at Union Park 
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will be sold and it is hoped may still be used for religious 
purposes, ‘The institutes will be cared for this year and plans 
are under way to insure the continuance of their work per- 
haps in some other field. The officers of the Seminary and the 
New First Church have had a friendly conference over the 
protest adopted by the church last summer, The church natu- 
rally is disappointed at the proposed removal of the Seminary, 
but the relationship between the two organizations is now 
amicable and helpful. 

We do not see how any fair-minded person can read these 
and other arguments put forward by President Davis without co- 
inciding entirely with the judgment of its own faculty, the presi- 
dents and teachers of our Middle West colleges and the board 
of directors representing many states in the West. We shall 
expect to see, as in the case of Andover, a renewed life for 
Chicago Seminary through its University affiliation; and we 
think that the opposition which, it will be remembered, was 
strong at first on the part of certain persons to the removal of 
Andover to Cambridge, will give way here also as the practical 
working out of the scheme is seen. Andover’s sons now seem 
to be all united in their loyalty to the institution in its present 
position. 

President Davis and his coadjutors, faced with a difficult 
problem, have acted with wisdom and courage. They deserve 
and will have the support not only of the churches of the Middle 
West, but of the entire country. 


The Sunday Campaign in Philadelphia 


The “Billy” Sunday campaign in Philadelphia has been in 


progress nearly three weeks and the magnitude of the move- 
ment far surpasses original expectations. A tabernacle seating 
twenty thousand people, built especially for the meetings, is 
thronged two and three times daily to hear Mr. Sunday preach. 
The crowd that is turned away after the tabernacle is full 
frequently far exceeds the number of those who have gained 
admittance, It is too early to compile facts and figures that 
show results fairly. However, personal reports from Phila- 
delphia which come to us indicate that the entire city is deeply 
stirred, that not only “Billy” Sunday and his sensational meth- 
ods, but the subject of religion as applied to personal life is 
at the front, as it has not been, at least in recent years. 

No call for converts was made until the meetings had been 
in progress for a week, then Mr. Sunday opened the “sawdust 
trail” and eleven hundred and forty came forward to declare 
their desire to turn from sin and live a Christian life. Since 
then scores of converts have crowded down the “sawdust trail” 
at the close of every meeting. specially effective has been 
Mr. Sunday’s fight against intemperance and the saloon, and 
it is claimed that there has been a marked falling off in the 
liquor business since the meetings began, 

There has been a clash between “Billy” Sonnet and the 
Unitarians but, on the whole, there is little evidence of opposi- 
tion to the campaign among the churches, nearly all denom- 
inations co-operating heartily in the work. 

In order to obtain a fair and unprejudiced estimate of the 
Sunday campaign in Philadelphia, a member of our editorial 
staff is making a personal study of it, and upon his return 
will write one or more articles describing Mr. Sunday, the 
meetings and the present effect of the campaign upon Phila- 
delphia. The magnitude of “Billy” Sunday’s work in the field 
of religion compels serious attention and whether we agree with 
his methods or not, we are bound to learn the truth about him 
and his work, if possible. That we are now undertaking to do. 


Peace on the Border 


It is good news that Maj.-Gen. Hugh Leonard Scott, Chief 
of Staff of the United States army, has succeeded in his mis- 
sion of peace for the Mexican border. He has reached an agree- 
ment, it is announced, with General Villa and with the local 
Carranza leaders by which the long provocation of shots from 
over the border which have killed or wounded Americans will 
be brought to an end. That this has been no slight peril for 
Americans is shown by the fact that the number of the victims. 
of these Mexican bullets in American towns runs up into the 
hundreds, If the Mexican leaders observe the agreement, there 
will be no more factional fighting on the border and —. 
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citizens may once more go about their private affairs in security. 

General Scott, who by his personal influence with Villa and 
the other leaders has brought about this desirable result, is one 
of the men high in our army command who has a notable record 
both for fighting and for peacemaking. He is the son of a 
Presbyterian minister of Kentucky. In his veins flows the blood 
of Benjamin Franklin, He has fought with conspicuous bray- 
ery in many Indian expeditions of the West, where he became 
so much an authority on Indian life that he was asked by the 
Smithsonian Institute to prepare a work on the sign language 
of the Plains Indians. 

As governor of the Sulu Archipelago and commander of the 
military post of Jolo, he abolished slavery and the slave trade 
among the Mohammedan Moros. After an interval as superin- 
tendent of the United States Military Academy, he again went 
West to settle the troubles of the Navajo Indians in New Mexico 
and the Mexican Kickapoos in Arizona and for other similar 
work in which his forceful personality counted. For all his 
hard fighting, General Scott has been the steady friend and 
agent of peacemaking both in America and in the Philippines. 
He managed to keep the peace under great provocation while 
in charge of the Mexican border, in 1918. We have spoken of 
his career as a peace-lover and of the illustration which his 
life gives of the not unusual combination of ability in war with 
a sincere and effective love of peace. This latest'service to the 
nation in freeing the Mexican border from the menace of inter- 
national misunderstandings forms one of the greatest of his 
many services to the Republic and to the cause of peace, 


The Princely Gift to Oberlin 


Congratulations to Oberlin on the gift of nearly $3,000,0000, 
the largest in its history of more than seventy-five years! It 
means a great new auditorium and a generous endowment for 
its maintenance, as well as for the up-keep and adornment of 
the campus and the college grounds generally. The late Charles 
M. Hall, who bequeathed this sum, was particularly interested 
in forestry, and visitors to Oberlin in the coming years will 
have the pleasure of seeing an arboretum of real beauty and 
value, as well as an illustration of scientific forestry with 
suitable provision for bird life. But perhaps the feature of 
the bequest which will mean most to President King and the 
trustees is the endowment of $2,000,000, whose income they 
can spend as they please. How happy it would make college 
boards everywhere, as well as missionary societies, to have 
gifts, the use of which is unrestricted! 

Mr, Charles M. Hall was a brother of Dr. George E. Hall, 
for many years pastor of the First Church in Dover, N. H., and 
well known for his interest and service in connection with 
many state and national denominational activities. Mr. Charles 
Halls gifts before his death to Oberlin amounted to $200,000. 
Not widely known outside of Oberlin circles, Mr. Hall is an- 
other illustration of the quiet, thoughtful, self-effacing gener- 
osity which finds increasing illustration in American life from 
year to year. On another page his college mate, Dr. Dan F. 


Bradley of Cleveland, refers to his personal qualities and his. 


business successes. His discovery of the process for treating 
aluminum ores added a new industry to the resources of the 
world. 


Planning New Sunday School Lessons 


Any one who expects to be a member of a Sunday school in 
1918 and thereafter, or who is likely to have children receiving 
Sunday school instruction should take a good look at the picture 
of the thirty-five men in our Christian World department this 
week. To them is intrusted the responsibility of planning a 
new cycle of lessons to be used in all parts of the world by 
pupils and teachers to the number of several million. 

Interest attaches to them chiefly because they constitute 
the most representative group ever appointed for this purpose. 
Up to this time lessons have been selected by a committee ap- 
pointed by the International Sunday School Association. Now 
an entirely new committee has been created. It will include 
besides representatives. of the Association men engaged as 

_ editors in the construction of lesson helps and men who stand 
for the best that has been already accomplished in the improve- 
ment of material by a number of denominations, working with 
one another or through their separate departments of religious 
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education. The result of this broadening of the basis of the 
committee means that the newer as well as the traditional 
viewpoints are to have their proper influence in the choice and 
treatments of topics. It ought to be possible for this large, 
representative committee to put out a series of lessons embody- 
ing the best thought of our day with reference to the educa- 
tion of youth in the Bible and for the ends of Christian life and 
service. 

One of the greatest religious achievements of our time has 
been the linking together of Sunday schools the world over 
through a uniform series of lessons. Credit is due to Bishop 
Vincent, the late B. F, Jacobs and other pioneers who in the 
70’s devised this plan. Its main characteristic has been 
its emphasis on uniformity. In the forty years since the sys- 
tem was established the idea of graded lessons and of giving 
primary consideration to the child at different stages of its 
development has taken strong hold upon our leaders. The 
earlier idea and the later ones can be effectively combined, and 
we look to this new committee to perform this great service for 
Christendom, and thus to inaugurate another new era for the 
Sunday schools of the world. 


Women in Public Affairs 


Opinion is divided as to the significance of the vote in the 
national House of Representatives on woman suffrage. Some 
Anti-suffragists say that the defeat of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment for suffrage to women marks the turn of the 
tide and rejoice in what they regard as their triumph. The 
Suffragists say that they got all they expected and that a vote 
of nearly one-half the House in favor of the measure shows 
what remarkable progress is being made by the cause in the 
United States. Much of the opposition to the amendment was 
on the ground of state rights and it is significant that so lit- 
tle direct opposition to extending the suffrage to women is 
manifested in Washington. The trend of the times is toward 
democracy and the cause of equal suffrage is making steady 
progress throughout the United States. 

It is noteworthy that women are taking an increasing inter- 
est in public affairs. One of the latest movements, which may 
prove to be of far-reaching influence, is the organization of 
the Women’s Peace Party of America, which was launched in 
Washington recently by Mr. and Mrs. Pethrick-Lawrence of 
London. The purpose of the organization is to promote a peace 
plan for Europe. A conference of representatives of the neutral 
nations is proposed to formulate terms of peace which would 
not bring aggrandizement to any one nation or humiliation. 
Under the plan it is urged that no power should be allowed to 
None of the disputed provinces should be 
transferred because of conquest and the people of those prov- 
inces should be permitted to decide under which government 
they would live. The manufacture of armament should no 
longer remain a private monopoly and as far as possible other 
details would be incorporated for the purpose of making inter- 
national peace permanent in HKurope. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence are securing the co-operation of 
many women of influence in extending this movement in the 
United States. Whatever may come of this particular plan, it 
deserves encouragement because it is helping to make the right 
kind of public sentiment. Whether with the ballot or without 
it, the influence of American women is bound to increase in 
political and social affairs, as was shown by the demonstration 
at Washington last week, when the movement was started, of 
8,000 women. It included one hundred delegates from all parts 
of the country ; among them Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. Edwin D. 
Mead, Mrs. Henry Villard and Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes. 


The Turkish Situation 


The situation of Christians in Turkey has, we fear, become 
more or less precarious through recent military and religious 
developments at Constantinople and elsewhere in Asia Minor. 
We are not so much immediately concerned about our Amer- 
ican missionaries and the members of the Hvangelical churches, 
as for Christians associated with the missionary enterprises 
of France and Russia and for other Christians in Turkey. If 
it be true, as stated in recent dispatches, that Talaat Bey has 
publicly said that there was no room for Christians in Turkey, 
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and that the best thing they could do would be to get out, it 
marks a center of fanaticism in high places which carries a 
serious threat for Christians of every name. And in confirma- 
tion of this anxiety comes news of thousands of Armenians 
who are seeking refuge over the Russian border. 

We suppose the Turkish government is continuing its policy 
of keeping news from the people. The Russian victories in the 
Caucasus are probably little known in Constantinople, while 
Turkish advances in Persia are magnified, What will come 
out of the Turkish situation, not the best informed will dare 
to prophesy. The unpopularity of the war and the German 
control of Turkish troops and affairs seems reasonably well 
established by reports from many quarters. There are possi- 
bilities, then, of a popular revolution which will overthrow 
Enver Bey and his companions. 

A widespread persecution or massacre of Christians would 
only make more certain the ultimate wiping out of Turkish 
power. We expect the leaders in Moslem fanaticism will have 
caution enough in view of the precarious warlike and political 
situation, which must be well known to them, to avoid a 
further direct raising of the religious issue with the attempt 
to exterminate Christianity in the empire. We shall follow 
the situation with the keenest interest, and advise our Chris- 
tian readers to make it a subject for their thought and inter- 
cession, ’ 
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The German. Professors and the War 


We printed Oct. 8 summaries of a German appeal to the 
Protestant Christians abroad signed by prominent German 
theological and other professors, and of the reply which was 
signed by forty-two prominent leaders of Protestant churches 
in England. We have now received “Another Word to the 
Protestant Christians Abroad,’ in which the positions of the 
English professors are traversed and the German point of 
view is reasserted or enlarged. The paper is signed, among 
others, by Professors Harnack and Eucken, Director of Mis- 
sions Spiecker and Court Preacher Dryandar of Berlin and by 
other prominent professors and missionary workers. 

We are glad to put on record in our columns at least the 
conclusion of this appeal: 

In the hardships of this war, we recognize the just judgment 
of the holy God upon the Christian peoples and we will not 
close our hearts to his sacred voice, Let it be our earnest 
prayer that the day may be granted in which a purified and 
renewed Christianity may again live in honorable peace; the 
wounds of the war healed, and that we may be allowed by 
humble service to overcome the scandals and wrongs, now being 
practiced against that duty placed by God upon us all, toward 
non-Christian humanity, He can and will, if we allow this 
chastisement to bring us to repentance, employ the same to 
further the coming of his Kingdom. 

In regard to the already historical points at issue between 
these German and British: professors, we have earnestly advised 
our readers to consult the original documents. The official 
papers published by the different governments are now all 
gathered together in a little volume of fifty-six pages published 
and sold for a dime by the New York Times. The first point 
at issue between the German and British professors concerns 
the provocation of the war. Here we have convinced ourselves 
that Great Britain is not to blame, The whole spirit of the 
British policy for many years has failed to show any popular 
or official symptoms of desire for a European war. The ac- 
tion of Sir Edward Grey in the fatal days between the Aus- 
trian ultimatum to Servia and the invasion of Belgium shows, 
in our judgment, the sincerest desire to meet the issue by a 
policy of peace. It seems entirely clear to us that every pro- 
posal by the British government looking toward the settlement 
of the question at issue was negatived by Germany. The 
German claim that Great Britain might have ordered Russia 
to keep the peace makes most intelligent Americans smile. 

There have been two German theories in regard to the 
invasion of Belgium. Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg told 
the German Parliament that the government had sinned against 
Belgium under the pressure of hard necessity, and that it re- 
gretted that necessity, would respect Belgian territory and 
would compensate Belgium at the close of the campaign. 
These German professors assert the later German theory, which 
is that Belgium had plotted against Germany long previous 


to the outbreak of the war by making arrangements for the 
admittance of British troops for an attack on German terri- 
tory. There is nothing but assertion in this appeal to sup- 
port this second German excuse. It could hardly be expected 
perhaps, that German professors in this crisis of their nation’s. 
fate should retain a sense of humor. Had they done so, as 
Shakespearean scholars they would have remembered Touch- 
stone’s dictum that “there is much virtue in an if.” Nothing 
has been put forward to show that any consultations betweem 
the Belgian military authorities and British agents concerned 
any possible future situation except that of an invasion of 
Belgium by the Germans, which Great Britain would attempt: 
to meet in its pledged defense of Belgian independence. 

No fair consideration of the facts can fairly acquit Ger- 
many of the deliberate sin of invading for her own purposes a 
little nation whose neutrality she had sworn to maintain. On 
that point it will be impossible, we think, to convince the Amer- 
ican people. The tu quoque argument directed against Great 
Britain for her historic policy with regard to the Boers and the 
Suez Canal goes no further at best than to drag the British 
Government into the mire of failure to maintain its sworn word 
in which Germany is evidently wallowing. 

In regard to the conduct of the war, the case is not yet 
made up, either for or against Germany. That it was and is. 
the purpose of German commanders to use the terror of harsh 
treatment as an instrument of military policy, we think proved 
beyond cavil or question, The statement of the German pro- 
fessors, “It was from the very beginning, and is still, the 
resolution of our people to carry on warfare with conscientious 
self-discipline and in the spirit of Christian tolerance,” is one 
which we hope they will bring to the attention of the German 
military leaders. In the face of the Belgian predicament—a 
whole nation brought to a standstill and saved from starvation 
by the efforts of a neutral nation across the sea—something 
deeper than protestations of Christian tolerance will be needed 
to convince the neutral world. We shall look with much inter- 
est for the report of a British judicial commission on war atroc- 
ities recently appointed and headed by Lord Bryce. 

The German statement, it seems to us, embodies many misun- 
derstandings of the actual situation as it exists in the world 
today. A slight instance is the statement that “as Englan@ 
had cut the German cable and also attempted to destroy our 
Transatlantic post, we are almost helpless against the untrue 
reports spread throughout the world by our enemies.” As 
official reports from Germany are coming daily by wireless 
telegraph to our American newspapers, and letters and docu- 
ments enter with no hindrance at our ports, we incline to the 
idea that the really ignorant people in regard to the state of 
affairs both in the fields of war and in regard to the judgments 
of the neutral world outside must be the Germans rather than 
the Americans. But we return with singular satisfaction to 
the already quoted closing sentences of this German appeal an@ 
join in the prayer which it embodies for the healing of wounds 
and the bringing in of repentance for the furthering of the 
Kingdom of Christ, , 
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When that indefatigable president of Bangor Theological 
Seminary, Dr. D. N, Beach, devised for Convoeation Week in 
January the characterization of “The Winter Northfield,” he 
hit upon a happy method of alluring ministers, teachers an@ 
other thoughtful men and women to the gathering, which now 
for a number of years has proved one of New England’s im- 
portant religious events. For the Bangor Conyocation, like 
Northfield, has a distinctively spiritual mission along with its 
substantial service of the mind through lectures of exceptional 
value and charm. To hear from day to day such men as Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbusch, President Davis, Professor Perry and 
President Mackenzie is in itself a liberal education, while the 
fellowship of these midwinter days on the heights of Bangor is, 
as we can testify from experience, exceptionally intimate and 
uplifting. It is worth going without some other things to share 
in it. We advise all who can to heed the inviting announce 
ment of Convocation Week, which appears on another page. 
ad 
On another page we publish a list of dates that have been 
adopted by different colleges for observance of days of prayer 
for colleges, These days are well worth while, and this ‘ 
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we should do all that we can to deepen the spiritual life of the 
young men and women of our colleges, especially having in 
mind the questions that have been raised in connection with 
the great war in Hurope. Let us be sure that we are building 
upon sound foundations in our institutions of learning and that 
our Christianity is a vital element in our lives and not mere 
formalism in danger of breaking down in time of stress. Let 


us emphasize to our young people the great truth that there 


is no double standard in true Christianity, that the same prin- 
ciples of morality and righteousness should be applied to na- 
tional and international affairs as we have learned to apply 
to personal life. Thus may we speed the cause of international 
peace and make Christianity a more effective influence every- 
where. 


os 

The question whether it is wise to admit married women as 
teachers in the public schools has been settled in New York in 
the affirmative. It is now settled that, being wives, such 
teachers ought to have the privilege of motherhood and a rea- 
sonable leave of absence for its requirements. That seems 
good sense, The former question is debatable, but if they are 
to be admitted to teach, the state cannot afford to doom them 
to be childless. For motherhood is still the best service a 
woman can give to the common life of the world. 


In choosing for its Besides’ Rey. Albert E. Dunning, D. D., 
the Congregational Education Society has secured in that im- 
portant office one familiar for many years with the work of all 
our societies and through his writings, addresses and frequent 


contact with colleges and universities no small contributor to 
the educational advance of the denomination. 


It rather staggers the imagination to read that the Germans 
have established a wireless station on the Mount of Olives. Let 
us hope that not many other Christian shrines will be seized 
upon for military purposes. Fortunate are they who visited 
the Holy Land and other Bible countries before they became 
a part of the vast fighting ground desolated by this strife of the 
ages. 


What effect will the er Rot in Italy have upon the pub- 
lic opinion in Europe in regard to the war? It comes as a 
shock to complacency, as all great calamities must do. But 
unless it holds Italy back from participation in the war, we 
doubt whether it will have much effect one way or the other. 
The fighters are already made deaf by the noise of the guns. 

PJ 

Are you getting ready for Peace Sunday, Feb. 14? We trust 
that no church will overlook the possibilities of this day. If 
material for sermons is needed, write to the Church Peace 
Union, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Not a losing Ce ae ae a nee as conducted by Amer- 
ican churches, who showed their faith last year in world evan- 
gelization by contributing to it $17,168,611. 


ae 
We are indebted to The American City for the use of the 
cut of the Pittsburgh Christmas tree in our Christian World 
department in the issue of Jan. 14. 


From Our Western Window 


The times change and problems shift. “What’s the matter 
with Kansas?’ becomes ‘What's the matter with Indiana?’ 
Matter enough there certainly seems to be. Here is well-nigh 
the entire officialdom of Terre Haute, more than a hundred 
men, arrested by Federal officials for conspiracy and fraud in 
elections. In Kokomo a similar scene has been enacted on a 
less imposing but scarcely less depressing scale, where the 
mayor, city attorney and members of the board of public 
works have been indicted for ‘oppression, misconduct and mal- 
feasance in office.” Muncie in the same state answers guilty to 
a different but no less serious charge, a record of 290 divorce 
complaints filed to 512 marriage licenses issued. 

What’s wrong in the Hoosier state? Or is it merely a 
fortuitous series of revelations which could be duplicated in 
neighboring commonwealths? Indiana has justly prided itself 
The occasion seems at 
hand when it must seriously ponder the quality of its soul 
products and its moral-stamina. Something is awry in the 
civie and social fabric. 

An Indiana citizen, abroad in Kansas City at the time of the 
Terre Haute scandal, commented simply: “John Barleycorn 
is a name that should be included in the list of indictments. 
... The liquor and saloon interests have polluted and cor- 
rupted the city to such a degree as to make Indiana citizens 
ashamed of anything they have said about Lorimer and IIli- 
nois. You will always find such a result where the saloon 
is undivorced from politics.’ As if the saloon is anywhere 
divorced from politics, save till death did it part! 

This verdict, however, is confirmed nearer home by Indiana’s 
leading newspaper, the Indianapolis News. Of the same polit- 
ical faith as the degraded city administration which has just 
received such wholesale indictment, the News nevertheless de- 
clares: “The men under arrest are all members of the Fair- 
banks-Roberts machine, and most of them are habitwés of the 
‘red light? district. That is, they belong to the governing class 
in Terre Haute. ... There is nothing else the matter with 
Terre Haute. It has for years been ruled by machine politi- 
cians and their heelers, breweries and ‘red light’ influences. 
Thus its whole political life has been poisoned.” 

The first startled inquiry of the on-looker naturally is, 
“Where were all the ‘good people’ during this period of civic 
debauchery?” They are of age; ask them. They will make 
the old confessions in sadness and will repent with bitterness. 
‘When they lagged in contented inertia the weeds sprang up 


and choked all their seed-sowings, corrupting the youth and 


ne shaming the community. But when they rose up in a righteous 
7 majority the storm broke. The Terre Haute Ministerial Asso- 
“’ ciation secured action by funds collected in the churches to 


push investigation and prosecution. 
complete their task! 
Augean stables, 

And what shall we say of Muncie and its two divorce 
plaints for every four marriages? One of its pastors exclaims 
that it is “appalling.” An attorney describes it as a “craze.” 
Both are bewildered for remedies. A new conception of home 
life in that community must be created by members of both 
professions. 

Thus it goes. The average Congregationalist doubtless won- 
ders about the shrewd, lid-ripping, pretense-smashing Puddefoot 
and the Puddefootian answer to the query, ‘‘What’s the matter 


with Muncie, Terre Haute and Kokomo?” 
* * 


May they have power to 
Hercules faced none greater in the 


Minneapolis has just dedicated its new Institute of Art, 
which, building and treasures, represents a value of over three 
millions and a half. Many eminent citizens of the great 
Northwest, as well as prominent lovers of art from other sec- 
tions, participated in the dedicatory exercises. Judging by 
after reports, the outsider senses a: really reverent and demo- 
cratic appreciation of the occasion. The reverence is well 
suggested in this sentence from the invocation by Dr. John 
Bushnell of Westminster Presbyterian Church: ‘May it be 
an abounding source of true enlightenment and inspiration to 
all who may share its privileges, and grant that, with all its 
purposes of earthly good accomplished, it may be so ordered of 
Thee in all things as to lead the hearts of Thy children through 
its paths of beauty from nature up to Thee who art nature’s 
ever-glorious and adorable God.” 

There was a gratifying absence of conventional cant on 
“Art for art’s sake” and a clear recognition of art’s spiritual 
service to a whole community. Pres. C, L. Hutchinson of the 
Art Institute of Chicago declared that Minneapolis has 
achieved “more in a given time than has ever been done before 
in the history of art museums in our country.” Assuredly, 
the triumphant success of a city-wide effort is worthy of the 
great Northwest community. It is another striking monument 
raised to a dying Western materialism and a new-born ideal 
for things that are lasting. @ J. A. 

Jan. 14, 
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Roman ,Catholic Complaint Concerning Mexico 
Who is to Blame? The Answer of Centuries 


By Grapho 


Roman Catholics are complaining bitterlytionary alike professed the Catholic faith. 


concerning wrongs which members of their 
body are said to have suffered in Mexico. 
Who is to blame? Hitting a Presbyterian 
President and a Presbyterian Secretary of 
State at Washington with a partisan cudgel 
does not answer the question. There are cen- 
turies in any proper answer to it. In the 
Chicago Public Library two drawers are 
filled with card indexes of works on Mexico. 
They point to volumes of answers to the 
question of responsibility for conditions in 
that unhappy country. The story runs one 
way. The facts are as big as the hills. 

What are some of these facts? First, that 
the Roman Catholic Church has had aston- 
ishing power over the affairs of Mexico, as- 
tonishing possession of the property of Mex- 
ico and an astonishing opportunity to make 
Mexico a kingdom of righteousness instead 
of a riot of anarchy or slough of despond. 
For three hundred years Spain ruled Mex- 
ico, and Spain and Rome were one at heart 
in purpose and practice. In political life, 
says a Mexican historian, the Church of 
Rome was omnipotent in Mexico. The coun- 
try was covered with convents and monas- 
teries, and there were swarms of priests, 
friars and nuns. Humboldt estimated the 
number at 20,000. His estimate may have 
been rather large, but the clerical force was 
great, and ought to have done wonders for 
Mexico. 

It also is estimated that the revenue of the 
Church previous to the War of Independence 
was not less than $50,000,000 per year. 
There were bishops and archbishops whose 
salaries and incomes amounted to $100,000 
per year each. These are figures given by 
another Mexican historian, who also says 
that “with the exception of a certain amount 
of land owned by the aristocracy, almost all 
the valuable lands were in the hands of the 
Church or controlled by it through mort- 
gages. The Church was the supreme eco- 
nomic power and the chief land monopolist 
of the country.” Was there ever anywhere 
else so great power and opportunity for the 
Church to lift a people out of heathenism, 
poverty and ignorance? And yet the result 
of it all, according to these same authorities, 
was that “the soul of Mexico lay degraded 
and shackled as even her body.” This lan- 
guage may be a little extreme, but it points 
to the path along which Mexico has come to 
its present deplorable condition. 


a OPPOSED FREE GOVERNMENT 


In the next place, the Church has opposed 
the efforts of the Mexican people to estab- 
lish free government. In saying this it is 
not forgotten that Hidalgo, the famous leader 
of independence, was himself a priest, but 
the Church was not with hiny nor was it 
with the people in the revolution of 1855_ 
and 1856. Bishops and priests throughout 
the country commanded their people to re- 
fuse obedience to the new constitution estab- 
lished by that revolution, and Pope Pius 
issued a mandate against it. He declared it 
“null and void and without any value” so 
far as it affected the Church, as well as all 
“other laws which have been enacted by the 
civil authorities in contempt of the ecclesias- 
tical authorities of the Holy See.” He also 
threatened those who contributed to its 
authority with ecclesiastical penalties. In 
commenting on this mandate of the Pope, 
one of the Mexican historians says: “In 
spite of the efforts of the Church to create 
the illusion of a Holy War there was no 
religious issue. Coustitutionalist and reac- 


The only issue was that of human liberty and 
economie emancipation.” 

A few years later, when Maximilian was 
standing on the neck of the prostrate coun- 
try, the Pope instructed his delegate to say 
to the new Emperor, “It is absolutely neces- 
sary that the Catholic religion, to the exclu- 
sion of any other cult, continue to be the 
glory and support of the Mexican nation.” 
No other religion was to be taught or pub- 
lished, and all education, public or private, 
was to be under the control of the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. In other words, the Mex- 
ican mind was to be locked tight against 
everything religious but Catholicism. The 
papacy stood at the door of the Church and 
of the schoolhouse, and the poor peons could 
no more say that their souls or their minds 
were their own than that the land on which 
they lived was their own. When a church 
has a people hung up between heaven and 
earth, with a potentate four thousand miles 
away holding the other end of the rope, its 
power for control is as complete as can be 
demanded. 


INTERVENTION SOUGHT AGAINST FREEDOM 


Reference to the Maximilian interference 
in the affairs of Mexico brings into view a 
third important fact, namely, that the Church 
has sought for intervention whenever the 
forces of freedom were becoming too strong 
for it. It was so when the constitution was 
adopted; it was so when Maximilian came; 
it was so when foreign capital backed up the 
dictator and became the power behind the 
throne; and it will be so again if the Amer- 
ican government can be persuaded or forced 
into intervention for the protection of Cath- 
olic property or the Catholic person. It is an 
old habit and an old practice. The only 
thing new about it is that Protestant Amer- 
ica is the power to which the appeal is now 
made. When Huropean intervention was de- 
manded some fifty years ago, a Roman Cath- 
olie organ used the argument that “it will be 
by no means convenient to the Catholic 
European world that the Catholic world of 
America degenerate into Protestantism; and 
to the political European world it will be by 
no means convenient that America become 
democratic or fall under the influence of the 
Washington capital.” Now the argument is 
that the Washington capital ought to inter- 
fere. There is some irony in histories. 


LAND ROBBERIES 


One of the latest volumes on Mexico, that 
of DeLara and Pinchon, published by the 
house which bears the name of our Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, says that the Diaz 
régime was marked by “the greatest land 
robbery in history,” when a million independ- 
ent farmers were evicted from their holdings, 
and that the clergy were large beneficiaries 
of this transaction. “They acquired vast 
land holdings,” continues the history, “and 
immense concessions of rich lands in Mex- 
ico were given them from time to time; so 
that the Church in Mexico owns more land 
today than at any time since the conquest.” 
“Thus did the astute speculators and poli- 
ticians who made Diaz their figure-head,” 
eomments the history, “interest the whole 
Catholie world 
régime.” 

There may be exaggeration in this state- 
ment, but evidently there is truth enough in 
it to show why the Church should be spe- 
cially and particularly concerned to make 
out a case against Villa and Zapata, for both 
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in the support of their 4 


of these leaders have made it their policy to 
restore the land of Mexico to the small 
farmers. They may be bad men, especially 
Villa—many facts point accusing fingers in 
that direction—and some cruel things may 
have been done, for war in itself is colossal 
cruelty, but it is not easy for the American 
people to believe in the old Mexican land 
policy, “which means the destruction of the 
agrarian democracy, the re-establishment of 
peonage and the completion of the most ab- 
ject wage slavery.” As between this stu- 
pendous wrong, which is acknowledged to be 
at the bottom of the Mexican unrest, and the 
incidental acts of wrong done to individuals 
here and there, the former ealls for far 
more concern than the latter. HEyen if these 
men are bad, it will not be the first time in 
history that a scourge has been used to clear 
a situation or to give a push to human uplift. 

In the making of this situation the Church, 
as we have already seen, has had a tremend- 
ous part. It has put centuries of influence 
and power into it. It has demanded the right 
and enforced the privilege of sitting all over 
the lid, of presiding over the whole religious, 
moral and educational régime of the country. 
Mexico has been its peculiar property. The 
people who are fighting are Mexicans. The 
people who are doing one another wrong are 
Mexicans, and they are almost to a man, 
woman and child Catholics. 

Therefore, when sifted right down to the 
bottom, the complaint of the Church is 
really an outery against the consequences of 
its own conduct of affairs through ages of 
history. Compared with the responsibility 
of the Church itself, the Presbyterian gentle- 
men who preside over affairs at Washington 
seem as harmless as doves. To declaim 
against them for not straightway righting 
a situation which has the twist of three 
hundred and fifty years in it seems like 
cruelty to our countrymen. Moreover, it is 
an utter mistake to think that this situation 
ean be cleared of its abuses until the Church 
itself consents to reverse herself on some of 
her fundamental policies. 


Topics for the Men’s Club — 


WORK 


The Call of the Job. 

The Points of a Good Job. 
The Radiations of Work. 
The Rewards of Work. 


PLAY 


Recreation and Play, ’ 
Arts, Precious Stones and Life. 
By-products of Play. ‘ 


LOVE AND WORSHIP 
The Allies of Love. 
Symbolism in Love. 
Loyalty in Love. 
The Keystone Class, 
First Church, Toledo, 0. 


The Balkans—The Firebrand of Burope. 
Austria— Medievalism down to Date. 
Germany—The Dreams of Empire. 
Russia—The White Bear of the North. 
Turkey—The Sick Man. 

Italy—The Spirit of Old Rome. 
France—A Nation Reborn, 
England—And Her Sea Dogs, 
Belgium—The Crime of History. 
Japan—The Yankees of the Hast. 
China—The Sleeping Giant. 
America—The Hope of Democracy. 

Is Peace all a Pipe Dream? 


Pilgrim Men’s Class, a 
Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, Mass, —_— 
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RECORD OF THE WEEK 


For the Week Ending Friday, Jan. 15, 1915 { Seabright, N. J., was almost swallowed by 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


President Wilson’s Speech 


The President took occasion of Jackson 
Day to make a fighting political speech at 
Indianapolis. He attacked the record of the 
Republican party, which he said had for 
thirty years been barren of constructive ideas, 
and praised the record of the Democrats 
since they attained power. In answer to 
the taunt that the Democracy was a mi- 
nority party, ,he asserted that both Demo- 
erats and Republicans are in a minority, 
and appealed to the independent voter. He 
laid stress upon his own personal leadership 
of the Democratic party and denounced those 
who withdrew from the team work necessary 
to carry through his measures. In regard to 
the Mexican question, he appealed to a 
knowledge of the situation which he has not 
shared with the American people, and as- 
serted that, so far as his influence went, no 
one should interfere with the privilege due to 
the Mexicans of settling the terms of their 
liberty in their own way. He made no appli- 
eation of this principle to San Domingo, 
Nicaragua or Panama. His statement that 
sooner or later the people would have a 
chance to pass upon his record has been in- 
terpreted as a declaration of purpose to seek 
a second term, but the President later in 
Washington told callers that in his speech 
he had no thought of a second candidacy. A 
fighting speech in reply followed in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Borah of Idaho. 


Conference of Mission Boards 


The executives of American church mis- 
sion boards in annual conference gave out 
figures for the income received for American 
foreign mission work during 1914, which 
amounted to $17,168,611. This covers the 
work of all organizations doing educational 
and philanthropic as well as missionary work 
outside of the United States, except certain 
mission work in Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico 
and Alaska, for which $509,510 additional 
were contributed. This is not the record year 
of contributions, but it exceeded by more 
than $1,000,000 the contributions of 1918. 
In 1901, the first year for which statistics 
were available, the contributions totaled 
$6,228,173. Natives in foreign fields con- 
tributed $4,243,967 to work conducted by 
American missionaries. There are 9,969 mis- 
sionaries enrolled ; 169,286 persons were bap- 
tized during the year, and there was a gain 
of 510 churches, bringing the number up to 
9,946. The Boards control or support 606 
colleges, theological seminaries: and training 
schools and 12,969 other schools, with a total 
attendance of 547,730. 


Gold from China 


Gold imports from China to the United 
States mark the financial history of the week. 
This is said to be the first time that gold has 
ever been imported directly from China, 
though such exchanges have been common 
between the United States and Japan. These 
transactions mark a change in the financial 
currents of the world. Ordinarily these Chi- 
nese gold shipments would have been sent to 
London. Their coming across the Pacific 
marks another forward step in the progress 
of America toward a, central position in the 
financial markets of the world. 


The January Gale 


A great storm wrought severe damage to 
shipping and to the sea protection all along 
the North Atlantic coast. Recently-con- 
structed sea walls at Winthrop, near Boston, 
were destroyed and the summer settlement at 


the sea. Similar storms in Northern Europe 
seriously affected the progress of the fighting 
in Belgium and Northern France. 


The British Reply 


The British reply to the American note of 
protest against the delaying of American 
ships and cargoes in the search for contra- 
band was published simultaneously in Lon- 
don and Washington. The note is prelim- 
inary and will be followed by a more de- 
tailed reply. Its tone is conciliatory. The 
note recognizes the frank and friendly spirit 
of the American protest, concedes the prin- 
ciples of the American contentions, but points 
out difficulties in actual practice. It refers 
to alleged fraudulent practices by shippers 
and shows by statistics that there has been 
an increase rather than a decrease in com- 
merce with neutral states, which confirms 
Great Britain’s suspicions that Germany and 
Austria have been obtaining contraband 
through these contiguous neutral states. The 
note promises that Britain will make redress 
in cases where the British patrol fleet may 
have exceeded the limits of international law. 
No comment has been issued on the note by 
the State Department, but it is intimated 
that its tone has been found satisfactory. 


The Case of the Dacia 


The steamer Dacia, transferred from the 
German to American registry and loading 
with cotton at Galveston for the port of 
Bremen, was refused insurance by the Gov- 
ernment Bureau. The British government 
has intimated that her new registry would 
not be recognized, but that she would be 
stopped and taken before a prize court if she 
sailed. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Earthquake in Italy 


Earthquake shocks extending from Naples 
on the south to Rome, and from Rome east- 
ward to the Adriatic, destroyed towns and 
villages and overturned famous buildings, 
with a roll of killed or injured which already 
counts up to the neighborhood of 60,000. 
The severest shock seems to have centered 
in Avezzano, in the Appennines east of 
Rome, where the whole town was destroyed 
and some 15,000 people perished. In Sora 
all the city officials were killed. Many build- 
ings were seriously injured in Rome. The 
column of Marcus Aurelius was broken. In 
the church of St. Paul Without the Walls, 
the traditional scene of the martyrdom of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, the walls were 
cracked and the mosaics injured. Much dam- 
age was done to the colonnades at the ap- 
proach to St. Peter’s. This earthquake, if 
less concentrated in its destructive effects, 
extended over a far wider range of territory 
and wrought more damage than the earth- 
quake of 1908 in Messina. It was not ac- 
companied by any unusual eruptive activity 
in either Mt. Etna or Mt. Vesuvius. 


The European Campaigns 


No news of the first importance has come 
either froni the Eastern or the Western bat- 
tle front. The Russian occupation of Buko- 
wina is complete and the invasion of Transyl- 
vania has begun. In Poland there has been 
fierce fighting with no results decisive for 
either party. The Russians are advancing 
in East Prussia. Heavy snows in the Car- 
pathians have hindered the advance on the 
Hungarian levels to the south. In the Cau- 
ecasus the Turkish reserves rallied to prevent 
the Russian advance towards Erzerum. They 
have been cut off from assistance by the 
Russian destruction of transports along the 
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Southern shore of the Black Sea and by the 
impassable winter roads of Armenia. On 
the Western front the Germans drove back 
the French to the bridge-heads on the north 
side of the river Aisne at one point, and the 
I’rench made difficult but successful forward 
movements a little to the north. Winter has 
slowed down progress all along the line. At 
a meeting of the British House of Lords 
Lord Kitchener gave an encouraging inter- 
pretation of the situation in which he de- 
clared that the figures of recruiting were 


satisfactory to the government. 


The Arrest of Cardinal Mercier 


Pope Benedict asked for an explanation 
and reparation from Germany for the arrest 
of Cardinal Mercier and the seizure of a let- 
ter addressed to him by the Pope. If these 
demands are refused by Germany, it was 
intimated that the Pope would make a pub- 
lic protest. The German commandent has 
denied the arrest of Cardinal Mercier, though 
he acknowledges that he had been cautioned 
to urge his people to adopt a peaceful spirit 
and that his pastoral letter had been sup- 
pressed. 


The Austrian Premier 


Count von Berchtold, premier of Austro- 
Hungary at the time of the issue of the 
ultimatum to Servia and for years before and 
since, resigned his office and was succeeded 
by the Hungarian Baron Stephan Burian 
von Rajecz. In a published letter Emperor 
Franz Joseph wrote to von Berchtold ex- 
pressing “my warmest thanks, my full recog- 
nition of the distinguished services you have 
rendered to my house and to the monarchy 
in times of peace as well as during this great 
war.” 


Peril of Armenians 


Thousands of Armenians are crossing the 
Russian border in escape from their homes. 


The Confusion in Mexico 


The Mexican situation seems for the mo- 
ment to have settled down to a trial of 
strength between Carranza, with Obregon as 
his chief military leader; and the Conven- 
tionalists, under the triumvirate of Villa, 
Zapata and Provisional-President Gutierrez. 
Carranza claims an important victory at 
Puebla and expects soon to enter Mexico 
City. His forces have abandoned Monterey. 
Villa is gathering forces in the north to fol- 
low up the occupation of Saltillo by an at- 
tack on Tampico. The most encouraging 
news from our ruined sister republic is that 
Gen. Hugh Scott, after an interview at Naco 
with Villa, has succeeded in getting ‘his con- 
sent and that of the Constitutionalist com- 
manders to the establishment of a neutral 
zone along the border which will secure 
American citizens in the peaceful pursuit of 
their affairs from death or wounding by 
Mexican bullets from over the border. * 


The Death Roll 


Marshall P. Wilder, lecturer, entertainer 
and author. Prof. Katherine Coman of 
Wellesley College, a pioneer of the higher 
education for women, a teacher at Wellesley 
for thirty-three years and author of histor- 
ical and economic works. Mrs. Fannie 
Kellogg Young, wife of Rev. Hall Young, a 
pioneer missionary in Alaska, where she be- 
gan her work in Sitka in 1878 as the first 
Protestant missionary in the territory. 
Rey. Richard Meaux Benson, Anglican 
clergyman, founder of the monastic order 
popularly known as the Cowley Fathers, and 
author of many books. 
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International Lesson Committee’s First Meeting in Washington 


We print on this page a photograph of the members of the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee, taken on the steps just outside the 
office wing of the White House. The occasion was the first meet- 
ing of the new committee in Washington, Dec. 29-31, when thirty- 
five of the thirty-eight members thus far appointed to the body were 
present. Rev. B. 8S. Winchester of Boston was elected chairman 
at this meeting, Principal EB. I. Rexford vice-chairman, Prof. Ira M. 


Price secretary and Rev. W. O. Fries treasurer. This committee 


The listener inside will generally take time to stop and study a 
The man outside has no time; he will study no chart. 
He has to be taught at Size, then, and brevity are essen- 
tial in teaching the man in the street. No poster thus used ought 
to be smaller than 42 x 29 inches; and the statement thereon should 
be short. Connie Mack, the baseball manager, says: “Alcohol slows 
aman down. I don’t bother with youngsters that drink.” That is 
a good outdoor poster; it can be read at a glance and requires 
3ut sometimes a longer poster will be read, 


small chart. 
a glance. 


almost no thought. 
if it is news. 


Such a poster is the following: 
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THE NEW INTERNATIONAL LESSON COMMITTEE 


From left to right, Bottom Row: Rev. D. S. Warner, Chicago, Ill. (Methodist, Free) ; Rey. R. J. Miller, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Pres- 
byterian, United) ; Prof. S. D. Press, St. Louis, Mo. (Evangelical, German) ; Rev. I. B. Trout, Elgin, [ll (Brethren) ; Prof. 
Ira M. Price, Chicago, Ill. (Northern Baptist) ; Principal E. I. Rexford, Montreal, Canada (Church of England) ; Rey. B. S. 
Winchester, Boston, Mass. (Congregational) ; Rev. Edgar Blake, Chicago, Ill. (Methodist Episcopal) ; Justice J. J. Maclaren, 
Toronto, Canada (Methodist, Canada); Rev. C. E. Wilbur, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Methodist Protestant). Second Row: Rey. C. 
Staebler, Cleveland, O. (Hvangelical) ; Rev. W. E. Chalmers, Philadelphia (Northern Baptist) ; Prof. A. R. Wells, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. (Congregational) ; Rev. R. W. Miller, Philadelphia (Reformed) ; Rev. E. M. Fergusson, Philadelphia (Presby- 
terian, United States of America) ; Rev. G. T. Webb, Philadelphia (Northern Baptist) ; Prof. W. IE. Wicker, Elon College, 
North Carolina (Christian) ; Rev. W. O. Fries, Dayton, O. (United Brethren) ; Rev. H. H. Meyer, Cincinnati, O. (Metho- 


dist Episcopal) ; Rev. 


Episcopal, South) ; Rev. J. C. 
Canada) ; Mrs. J. W. 
Baptist). 
Baptist) ; Prof. W. 8S. 
Rev. J. 
States) ; Rev. A. 
Baptist). 


will prepare the lessons used by millions of pupils in the Sunday 
schools all over the world after 1917. It is to meet again in Chicago 
during the week following Easter. 


Educating the Man in the Street about Alcohol 

The way to help any rising movement is to educate people 
about it, day in and day out, until finally, if the facts are sound, 
one will “light such a fire as shall never again be put ont. It 
it not so much voting a state dry as it is making everybody in the 
state want it to be dry that can make prohibition prohibit and 
no license mean no. 

Now one must first teach the teachers—teach indoor audiences, 
ready to study the facts, to listen to long lectures and examine 
charts. But the danger lies in continuing this process too long. 
There comes a moment when one must go to the man in the street 
who will never come inside, Our country is full of exhibits, but 
they need to be greatly simplified and to be taken into the streets 
to be really effective. 


W. K. Thomas, Roxbury, Mass. (Triends). 
gregational) ; Prof. F. C. Eiselen, Evanston, Ill. (Methodist Episcopal) ; Rev. E. 
Robertson, Toronto, Canada (Presbyterian) ; Rey. 
3arnes, New York, N. Y. (Methodist Episcopal); Rev. 
Top Row: Prof. J. R. Sampey, Louisville, Ky. (Southern Baptist) ; Rev. B, 
Athearn, Des Moines, Io. (Disciples of Christ); Dean H. L. 
M. Dunean, Toronto, Canada (Presbyterian, Canada); Prof. W. L. Lingle, 
L. Phillips, Richmond, Va. (Presbyterian, United States) ; Rev. I. J. Van Ness, Nashville, Tenn (Southern 
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Third Row: Pres. W. D. Mackenzie, Hartford, Ct. (Con- 
B. Chappell, Nashville, Tenn. (Methodist 
S. D. Chown, Toronto, Canada (Methodist, 
W. 8S. Ellington, Nashville, Tenn. (National 
C. Dargan, Macon, Ga. (Southern 
Calhoun, Lexington, Ky. (Christian) ; 
Richmond, Va. (Presbyterian, United 


FROM THE WAR 


Bnglish Doctors to the Army and Navy 


ALCOHOL OR DRINK 
1. Slows the power to see Signals 
Confuses prompt judgment 
Spoils accurate shooting 
Hastens fatigue 


ee 


Lessens resistance to Diseases and Exposure 
6. Increases shock from wounds 

We therefore most strongly urge you for your own Health and 
Efficiency that at least as long as the war lasts you should become 


TOTAL ABSTAINERS 


Some of the women's clubs around Boston are asking permis- 
sion to place these two posters in every school of the city. The 
posters can be had for five cents each at the Boston Associated 
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Charities. Other clubs are placing these and others on bulletin 
boards on church lots, town halls, ete. The boards cost $1.50 and 
are for sale by the Poster Committee, 11 Mason Street, Cambridge, 
Mass,’ This work is something that every person and every club 
can do, 

A still more powerful scheme of outdoor education is used by 
the Unitarian Temperance Society by means of its motor car, A 
lantern is placed on the hood at the back of the car; and when the 
machine stops a sheet is hoisted in front on which are thrown 
twenty-five lantern slides telling simply what alcohol is and what 
it costs. This car moved around Boston all last summer, and 
around it would gather in the evening often 500 men. The Unita- 
rian ministers in Worcester County hope to send this car through 
Worcester County next May. Outdoor education such as this 
reaches many who would never attend lectures on the subject; and 
its earnest promotion would undoubtedly mean in time a changed 
attitude on the part of our people toward alcohol. 


A British Officer’s Sacrifice 


One of the most beautiful of the many poignant stories of 
heroism which the great war in Europe has produced, taken from 
a private’s diary, we quote in full: During a recent combat Ger- 
man troops attacked the British trenches, but were repulsed. They 
retired to their own trenches, taking with them their wounded, but 
one of the latter was overlooked and left behind. A comrade, 


MOVING LANTERN SLIDES 


Lanterns mounted on automobiles are used by the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society in its anti-alcohol campaigns 


observing him, left the German trenches to effect a rescue, but 
was almost immediately killed by the British fire, a score of bullets 
piercing him. A British officer, however, realized the situation 
and, having given the order, ‘‘Cease fire,” himself went out into 
the open to pick up the wounded German. He was struck by sev- 
eral bullets and badly wounded, but the Germans, as soon as they 
saw what his object was, also ordered the “Cease fire.” Thereupon 
the British officer staggered to the fallen man and carried him to 
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the German lines. A German officer received him with a salute 
and, calling for cheers, pinned upon the breast of the hero an 
Iron Cross. Then the Britisher returned to his own trenches. He 
was recommended for a Victoria Cross for this notable example 
of chivalry, but succumbed to his wounds. Tend 
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AN EFFECTIVE BASEBALL SLIDE 


Thrown on the screen in the Unitarian motor car campaign 


Pointers 


Mr. L. R. Palmer, chief inspector of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor, stated, before a meeting (in Chicago, Oct. 15) of 
the National Congress of Industrial Safety, that sixty per cent. of 
the industrial accidents in the United States are due to the use of 
liquor. 


A widely extended investigation among English doctors respect- 
ing their attitude toward alcohol, made about a year ago, brought 


replies from a large majority similar to the following: ‘Thirty 
years ago alcohol was considered a handy panacea. Today it is 
bottled, corked and labeled a poison !” TeekT. Ch 


Those whose sympathies have been drawn toward the Walden- 
sian work in Italy, greatly crippled by the war, can manifest their 
sympathy in practical ways by sending larger or smaller gifts to 
Mr. Eugene Delano, treasurer of the Waldensian Aid Society in 
this country, care of Brown Brothers & Co., 59 Wall Street, New 
York. 

The missionary societies of Germany which conduct an active 
propaganda in India have asked Lutherans in the United States 
to carry on their work while the war lasts. The British govern- 
ment has felt it necessary to interne all German missionaries in 
India. 
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The Birth of Samson 


A Temperance Lesson 


By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than 
Cain. By faith Enoch was translated that he should not see death. 
By faith Abraham went out not knowing whither he went. By 
faith Moses chose rather to suffer affliction with the people of God 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. “And what shall I 
say more? Time would fail me to tell of all the men who through 
faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained prom- 
ises, of Gideon and Barak, of Jephthah and of Samson.” 

Samson! Truly Saul is among the prophets if this rough, 
wild, fun-loving fellow is catalogued in the Book of Hebrews with 
the heroes of the faith! What extraordinary hospitality! The 
love of God is broader than the measure of our minds. 

We read that he was the child of promise—an angel of the 
Lord announced his coming to the wife of Manoah. ‘And the 
woman bare a son and called his name, Samson. And the child 
grew and the Lord blessed him.” The divine purpose makes use 
of all manner of tools in shaping its ends. 

Samson stands out on the pages of Scripture a huge, over- 
grown, rollicking boy, looking upon life as one long, big joke. His 
major study was to turn the laugh on the slow, dull-witted, plod- 
ding Philistines who were the standing enemies of his country’s 
peace. He rends a young lion and when a swarm of bees had 
settled on the carcass he devises a riddle which he propounds to 
the Philistines. He carries off the gates from one of their cities 
in the spirit of our mischievous observance of Hallowe’en. He 
ties flaming torches to the tails of foxes and lets them loose in the 
Philistines’ wheat fields, roaring aloud as he witnesses the havoc 
they work. He slays a group of Philistines with the jawbone of 
an ass and then puns upon the name of his homely weapon. 

He was the joker of the pack, abundantly able in the days of 
his strength to take the trick. And in his death the element of 
humor was still present—he prayed in grim fashion for strength 
to be avenged upon his enemies “for the loss of one of his two 
eyes,” as the Hebrew has it—he would leave the rest of the account 
to be settled later. He had them roaring with laughter when he 
pulled down the house upon their heads and killed them all. 


THE BROAD HUMANITY OF THE BIBLE 


The Bible is not a book of model men and women, or of nice 
little boys and girls, all neat and sweet, good enough to be angels 
without alteration. It is a book filled to the brim with blundering, 
imperfect folk like ourselves. Some things are written by way of 
instruction and some by way of warning. More than that, it brings 
out clearly how God can use and bless those better elements in a 
faulty life where wheat and tare grow together until the harvest. 

The passage before us is offered as a temperance lesson and 
much is made of the fact that the mother of this burly giant was 
not to “drink wine nor any strong drink nor eat any unclean thing” 
before he was born. And he in turn was to be set apart for a 
life of abstinence. ‘The child shall be a Nazirite unto God from 
the womb unto the day of his death.” In rigid fashion he was to 
be a total abstainer in the midst of a people accustomed to have 
their hearts made glad by the fruit of the vine. 


THE PRESENCE OF MORAL ALLOY 


The elements were mixed in him, the baser metal mingling as 
an unworthy alloy with the fine gold. ‘Samson had his laugh out 
of the Philistine men, but their sisters avenged them on him, mak- 
ing a slave and a tool and a fool of him. The old writer tells his 
story straight on without stopping to moralize, but where can you 
find a sermon on the need of personal purity like this? So magnifi- 
cently strong, so fatally and contemptibly weak! Of the two 


forms of sin which especially assail young men Samson may guard 


us from the one by way of example and from the other by way of 
warning. Touching no wine he ‘excelled in strength’; but he 
listened to Delilah and there followed weakness, darkness, the 
prison house, the grave.” (William R. Richards.) 

He sternly refused the cup which cheers and’ also inebriates. 
He gave his heart and his confidence to that fair enemy of the 
divine purpose and she ruined him, There are other forms of in- 
temperance more fatal to moral aspiration and a noble usefulness 
than indulgence in intoxicants, 

“The wages of sin is death.” If you doubt it, read the story 
of this defeated man so “strong and sunny” in his youth. He is 
now dead in his eyes as he blindly gropes his way about the prison 
house in the land of the Philistines. He is dead in his muscles as 
he weakly turns the wheels of their mill—a task commonly assigned 
to the women of the tribe. He is dead in reputation—the fool and 
jester, brought to make sport at the tables of his captors. 


International Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 81. Judges 18: 
8-16, 24, 25. 
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BIBLE CLASS 


THE SLAVE OF EVIL 


“The Philistines took him,” is the terse comment of the writer 
on his unhappy career. But his sins had already taken him cap- 
tive, enslaving him to that which is lowest. ‘Whosoever committeth _ 
sin is the servant of sin and the servant abideth not in the house.” 
He was enslaved and cast out by his own evil passions. 

His story is a tragedy any way you take it, by no means re- 
lieved by the vein of humor running through it. “The modern 
mind would repudiate the thaumaturgical element here. That any 
man was ever endowed with miraculous power because he was a 
Nazirite unshaven from birth seems out of harmony with the facts 
of experience. But cannot the plain, stolid Anglo-Saxon intellect 
see beneath the imagery here. Here is a man with a gift raised 
up for a great work and he must have been faithful to it up to a 
point or Israel would not have remembered him. But he became 
false to it by arrogant self-indulgence. And the worst of it was he 
is not the only one in history of whom it may be said that the 
gift departed from him, that his vocation was forfeited and at the 
end he himself was ignorant of the fact. He wist not that the Lord 
had departed from him.” (R. J. Campbell.) 

But the positive lesson may well be laid to heart. The habit 
of indulgence in intoxicants makes against efficieney of every kind, 
physical, mental, moral, while the life of abstinence lends mighty 
aid to competent strength. 


FEAR GOD! HONOR THE KING 


The letter of Lord Kitchener to every British soldier sent to 
the Continent in the great war is a classic. “You are ordered 
abroad as a soldier of the King. You have to perform a task which 
will need your courage, your energy, your patience. Remember 
that the honor of the British army depends upon your individual 
conduct. Your duty cannot be done unless your health is sound. 
Keep constantly on your guard against excesses. In this new ex- 
perience you may find temptations both in wine and women. You 
must entirely resist both and while treating all women with perfect 
courtesy, you should avoid any intimacy. Do your duty bravely. 
Fear God. Honor the King. Kitchener.’ 

This was the note sounded on all sides. The French nation 
prohibited the sale of absinthe. The Czar stopped the use of vodka 
by his soldiers. The Kaiser issued the most drastic orders regard- 
ing excessive drinking by his troops. Military men charged with 
the stern responsibility of getting results know well that alcohol 
is the enemy of efficiency. 

If it is good to be sober occasionally in war time and in the 
presence of the foe why not at all times in the pursuits of peace? 
Every man is set to guard some sacred interest though he carries 
neither gun nor sword. In that eternal warfare against hunger 
and cold, against disease and death, against poverty and crime, 
a war in which there is no discharge, why not have men at their 
best in mill and mine, on the farm and in the factory, in the count- 
ing-room and in the place of trade? The armies of industry sent 
to save, to feed and to clothe men’s lives no less than the armies 


of bloodshed, are crippled by the subtle foe that steals away men’s 
brains. 


THE ECONOMIC FORCES AS TEMPERANCE ADVOCATES 


The economic forces are arrayed against the traffic. The man 
who thinks more of his job than he does of his grog has the floor. 
The wise railroad managers know that a tippler in the cab of the 
engine or at the flagman’s post means sooner or later a frightful 
accident with loss of property and life. “Safety first’ means 
“sober first.” 

The tax payers are being lined up against the traffic. They 
have learned that the open saloon means added crime and poverty. 
The decent people have to go about cleaning up after the vile 
traffic and paying the bills entailed by the direful influence of rum. 

The moral forces of the community were never before in the 
history of the world so strongly arrayed against the traffic. They 
know that the liquor business has an ugly record. They see that 
it openly allies itself with the other immoralities, gambling, pros- 
titution and all the rest. They are saying on all sides, “It must go.” 

The Lord told this country a century ago that it was too great 
to suffer injustice at the hands of George III. and he raised up 
another George that under his leadership it might enjoy a new 
independence among the nations of the earth. The Lord told this 
country half a century ago that it was too great to be stained with 
slavery and under the leadership of Lincoln it had a new birth of 
freedom. The Lord is telling this country now that it is too great 
to suffer the rumseller, the gambler and the brothel keeper. Let it 
rise up and smite to the dust these enemies of its peace. 
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Christ and the Individual 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Jan. 24-30 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


The Syrophenician Woman. Mark 7: 
24-30. : 
_A Mother's Love. This is the only time, 
so far as we can learn, that our Lord went 
outside the limits of the land occupied by 
his own people. His fame had preceded him, 
and he could not be hid. A mother in that 
most terrible of afflictions, when some form 
of insanity had laid its hold upon her be- 
loved child, pushed her way into’ the house 
and fell down at his feet. She was of that 
mingled race, Greek-speaking, largely Sem- 
itie in origin, which inhabited the coast cities. 
Not for her own sake was this intrusion on 
the Jewish teacher’s privacy; she besought 
him that he would cast forth the demon out 
of her daughter. 


Her Humility, Her Perfect Faith, Its Re- 
ward. Partly that he might bring the ques- 
tion of race prejudice squarely before the 
minds of disciples, partly that he might put 
the faith of this woman to the test, Jesus 
quoted what any Jew might have said, “Let 
the children first be filled, for it is not meet 
to take the children’s loaf and cast it to the 
dogs.” The words had their effect, but not 
as the Jews would have expected. Some of 
us would have turned our backs upon the 
insulting teacher. But this was a mother, 
and she put her own pride completely out of 
the question when it hindered the advantage 
of her child. She answered, “Yea, Lord, 
even the dogs under the table eat of the 
children’s crumbs.” Where she got this su- 
preme faith in the power of Jesus we can 
only understand through our belief in the 
presence everywhere of God’s Spirit. The 
erumbs that fell from the children’s loaf 
would be enough for her child’s need. He 
recognized the claim and granted the mercy. 
She went out of the house secure in the 
promise Jesus had given and when she 
came to her own home she found the child 
laid upon the bed and the evil spirit gone 
out. 


Is Christ Powerless Today? We have to 
‘remember that Christ, with few exceptions, 
healed only those who were capable of the 
faith that led to healing. It was the free 
work of a master physician; but there were 
sick people, lame and deaf and blind, whom 
the did not heal. Such faith as this woman 
showed astonished even our Lord. It laid 
thold upon his might with its own hands of 
power. The question of modern healing is 
too large for discussion here; but we know 
hhow large a part faith plays in the expe- 
rience of the sick. One has faith in his own 
recuperative powers, which is at bottom a 
faith in God’s power and will to heal. An- 
other has faith in his physician; a third 
comes to his pastor and, citing promises, 
asks for special and believing prayer. We 
must open our minds to observation and ex- 
perience along these lines of the relation be- 
tween the body and the spirit of man. We 
always have the right to bring our case and 
the case of those whom we love to our Father’s 
attention, but we must leave the result to his 
care and wisdom. It cannot be promised that 
faith will always call down healing, but. the 
case may always be brought to God in faith. 
Jesus was not delivered from the death of 
the cross, and we all must look to pass from 
life to life when our turn comes. 


Closet and Altar 


THE FORWARD LOOK 


My soul, wait thou only upon God; for 
my expectation is from him.—Psa. 62: 6. 


Run all over the earth—yet art Thou 
the only One, O God, upon whom man’s 
comfort of heart can rest and abide.— 
Martin Luther. 


Ultimately one’s goings are determined 
by one’s lookings. In the long run, we 
turn our feet in the direction of our gaze. 
—J. H. Jowett. 


Who would not runne that sees a goal so 


bright? 

O Thou, Who art our Author and our 
End, 

On whose large mercy chains of hope de- 
pend; 


Lift me to Thee by Thy propitious hand, 
For lower I can find no place to stand. 
—Sir John Beaumont. 


The world is governed by great ideals; 
the soul responds to them. If they are 
neglected or forgotten they. reassert them- 
selves, and in this sense truth prevails at 
last. Without an ideal there can be no 
continuity in life; with it even failures 
become lessons. To a “surrendered soul’ 
there can be no discouragement; for as 
we have been truly told, ““Discouragement 
is the disenchantment of egotism.” But 
we are God’s ministers; and the highest 
we can imagine for men, for nations, for 
humanity falls short of God’s will for 
his creatures, and of the resources which 
he offers us for its accomplishment.— 
Brooke Foss Westcott. 


Each night is followed by its day, 
Hach storm by fairer weather, 

While all the works of nature sing 
Their song of joy together. 

Then learn, oh heart, their songs of hope. 
Cease, soul, thy thankless sorrow, 

For, though the clouds be dark today 
The sun shall shine tomorrow. 

—T.. Edgar Jones. 


I want to point out to you that the 
Acts of the Apostles purposely leaves off 
in the middle. It is the only book of the 
New Testament that does not make any 
pretense to have an end. The Acts of the 
Apostles are being written, and the finis 
will be put to it when the kingdoms of 
this world have become the kingdoms of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.—R. F. Horton. 


Look a little ahead, Christian pilgrims, 
for you will soon have passed through 
the valley of the shadow of death, and 
have come into the land where even the 
shadow of death shall never fall across 
your pathway again—O. H. Spurgeon. 


O God, who art life, wisdom, truth, 
bounty and blessedness, the eternal, the 
only true God and our Lord, who art our 
hope and our heart’s joy, we acknowledge 
with thanksgiving that thou hast made us 
in thine image and that we may direct our 
thoughts to thee. Lord, make us to know 
thee aright, that we may love, enjoy and 
possess thee more and more, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

—Anselm. 
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PRAYER 


India—Turkey—Austria 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for Jan. 31—Feb. 6 


BY PARRIS T. FARWELL 


Foreign Mission Opportunities the World 
Around. Acts 16: 6-18. 

Three Unusual Opportunities. Never were 
there richer opportunities for service in the 
mission fields than now. Out of many we 
present three, of differing kinds and in widely 
separated, fields. 


A New Work. In India is a new oppor- 
tunity fairly dramatic in its nature. The 
government of India asks the Madura Mis- 
sion to take charge of a settlement among 
the Robber Tribes! What the police have 
failed to do they think the missionaries may 
accomplish. The plan involyes a combina- 
tion of religious and vocational training; an 
agricultural settlement with instruction in 
gardening, dairy work and other industries. 
The government will provide.,plans and 
equipment and meet the running expenses of 
this educational work. The Mission is asked 
to direct the work and can provide the reli- 
gious training. The Kallars, who form this 
Robber Caste, are a strong, manly people, 


-about 200,000 in number, and considered one 


of the higher castes among the Hindus. Some 
of the best mission workers have come from 
among them. It is expected that with the 
training to be provided they can be made hon- 
est and self-reliant. From the moral and 
religious point of view this is an extraordi- 
nary opportunity, which must not be neg- 
lected. Financial aid is needed for its sup- 
port. Young People’s Societies might well 
take the matter in hand and send their gifts 
to the Board for this most attractive and un- 
usual work. 


Education in Turkey. An educational in- 
stitution which is exerting a remarkable in- 
fluence among the Moslems of Central Tur- 
key is the Central Turkey College. Incor- 
porated under the laws of Massachusetts in 
1874, it has done a remarkable work in sup- 
plying Christian preachers, teachers, physi- 
cians and business men in the district cen- 
tering around Tarsus and Antioch and is ap- 
propriately known as “the Oberlin of the 
Near East.’ Its valuable services have been 
recognized by the Turkish government and 
the physician in charge of its hospital was 
decorated by the Sultan in 1910. It is in 
great need of financial assistance at once. 
Seventy-five dollars will meet the expenses 
of a student for-nine months. One hundred 
and fifty dollars will maintain a free bed in 
the hospital for a year. Send to S. F. Wil- 
kins, treasurer of the Board of Trustees, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Austria in War Time. For our Bohemian 
missionaries within the war territory our 
sympathy, our prayers and our financial 
backing are needed. Native pastors, col- 
porters and business men from the churches 
have been swept into the ranks of the armies. 
Self-support for the churches is impossible. 
The cost of living is rising fast and some 
supplies are failing. Sickness is increasing. 
But our missionaries stay at their post and 
find such opportunity as never before for 
distribution of the Scriptures and religious 
conversation. Money is needed for this work 
as well as for living necessities. Here is a 
splendid opportunity for Christian Endeay- 
orers who believe in the Bible and wish to 
have it placed where it will be given eager 
welcome. 


JANUARY 2st s 


A Study of the Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society 


In these days of proposed readjustment of 
societies it is well that each should be care- 
fully studied. A knowledge of the past is 
necessary in understanding the present. The 
long and successful career of the Sunday 
School Society is well worthy of being re- 
corded in a historic volume which is being 
prepared. A few extracts at this time may 
be of interest. 


THE BEGINNINGS 


Like most institutions of largest useful- 
ness, the beginnings were not widely her- 
alded. Noble men banded themselves to- 
gether to render a needed service. The So- 


REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Who rendered large service 


ciety served well for nine years before it 
applied to the Legislature, in 1841, for a 
charter. In this they stated the object of 
the Society, “for the purpose of establishing 
and aiding Sunday schools, supplying Sunday 
school libraries and otherwise promoting 
Sunday school education.” ‘The Society car- 
ried forward its work under this simple 
Charter until 1868. At that time The Con- 
gregational Board of Publication, an organi- 
zation dating back to 1829, chartered for the 
purpose of “producing, publishing and circu- 
lating moral and religious tracts and books,” 
united with the Sabbath School Society and 
formed the present Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society. The name 


and work are the result of natural growth 
and development. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


[Ber James L. Barton. 

Corresponding } Rev patty H. Patton 

Secretaries Edward on Smith (287 Fourth 
sag By sits ork). 

Educational Secreta: Brewer Eddy. 

Treasurer, Frank HL Wirint 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Charles E. Burton, . 

Rev. Herman F. Swartz, } Secretaries. 
Rev. hate L. Breed, Assistant Secretary 
harles H. Baker, Treasurer. 

Nineteen B; su ing state organizations are in feder- 
ated relations with the National Sees The state Super 
intendent or Secretary is the official representative li 

mission interests. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office : 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. C. J. R ‘ : 
Rev: Fi. Pant Dovglans, } Secretaries 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer. 


Educational and church work in the South among Negroes 
and Highlanders ; in the West — Prltane ond Eokcnos 
among Chinese, Japanese a jus; also in our Island 
Territories of Porto Rico and He 


ITS PRESIDENTS 


From the first the Sunday School Society 
has been rich in the ability and character of 
its officials. Its first president, Hon. Wil- 
liam Reed of Marblehead, who had been for 
seven years president of the Society in which 
Congregationalists and Baptists were united, 
served for five years and left a helpful mem- 
ory for those who came after him. In this 
distinguished company Hon. Samuel T. Arm- 
strong served twelve years, Hon. Samuel H. 
Walley, eighteen, and Hon. Charles Theo- 
dore Russell ten. These eminent business 
men did much to guide and keep upon a firm 
basis a Society destined to exert a wide in- 
fluence. In accordance with these traditions, 
Mr. Samuel B. Capen was elected to the 
presidency in 1882. For seventeen years he 
rendered a service of inestimable value. 


THE SECRETARIES 

No Society could have a richer legacy than 
the labors of Rev. Asa Bullard, for forty 
years secretary and for fourteen years hon- 
orary secretary. 

When Mr. Bullard was laying the respon- 
sibilities down, the Congregational churches 
were fortunate in securing the energetic lead- 
ership of Rev. A. E. Dunning, whose seven 
years of service placed the Society side by 
side with the other great agencies of the de- 
nomination and made it a model for Sunday 
school organizations among other denomina- 
tions. When The Congregationalist claimed 
Dr. Dunning, with equal good fortune Dr. 
George M. Boynton was secured. 

The selection of Dean Frank K. Sanders 
of Yale Divinity School marked larger edu- 
cational emphasis in the work of the Society. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

From the beginning the board has been 
composed of faithful and capable laymen and 
ministers. .Among the directors have been 
laymen known widely, such as Alpheus 
Hardy, Deacon Ezra Farnsworth, Hon. 
J. M. W. Hall, Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell; 
and in Chicago, Col. HE. D. Redington, 
Charles H. Case, Isaac N. Camp, HE. W. 
Lyman and others. There were such minis- 
ters as Rev. J. M. Manning, D. D., and Rev. 
George A. Gordon, D. D., of the Old ~outh 
Church, Rey. Drs. J. S. C. Abbott, Henry M. 
Dexter, R. R. Meredith, Alexander McKen- 
zie, Alonzo H. Quint, Edwin B. Webb, J. W. 
Wellman, Nehemiah Boynton, in the Hast; 
and Drs. George S. F. Savage, Edwin R. 
Goodwin and Edward F. Williams of Chi- 
cago. 

At the present time the directors are un- 
sparing in time and devotion to the work in- 
trusted to them. An average attendance of 
ninety per cent. at meetings of the Board is 
not unusual in recent years, surpassing in 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
: SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Charles H. Richards, Secretary, 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer. 


Pays last bills in the erection of churches and parsonages. 


ids by grants and loans. as hel in sixty years to com- 
plete 4,356 churches and 1,172 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Cougregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Foe, Fenek Mi, Shokton, : 
Rev. Eder S Tei | Secretaries 


S. F, Wilkins, Treasurer, 


Student aid, Colleges, State Universities, Academies. Mission 
schools Texas, Utah, New Mexico. 
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this respect the splendid record of the earlier 
history. 


THE PERIOD OF UNCERTAINTY 


At a critical time there was hesitation 
and uncertainty. By vote of the National 
Council the missionary work of the Sun- 
day School Society was transferred to the 
Home Missionary Society. In the “Life of 
Samuel B. Capen” is the following: “This 
transfer of work was done against the judg- 
ment of many of the officers of both societies 
and was a most disastrous act of denomina- 
tional infanticide. It nearly destroyed the 
Sunday school missionary work, and if it 
had been allowed to stand, it would have 
severely crippled the denomination.” 


HON. SAMUEL B. CAPEN, LL. D. 
President for seventeen years 


On the earnest request of state bodies and 
leading Congregationalists throughout the 
country, Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., was 
elected secretary in 1881, and in 1882 Dr. 
Capen was elected president. The Society 
was adjusted for meeting the legitimate de- 
mands for Sunday school work, in accord- 
ance with the original charters. 

From 1882 to 1886 a gain took place in 
Sunday school membership of nearly 17,000 
per year, which was 350 per cent. over the 
previous four years. Since that time there 
has been a gratifying increase amounting to 
about three hundred thousand. The Congre- 
gational churches in North and South Da- 
kota, Washington, Montana, Wyoming, 
Idaho and other new states have nearly all 
been the outgrowth of Sunday school plant- 
ing. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Missionary and Extension Department 

804 Congregational! House, Boston, Mass, 
Rey. William Ewing, Secretary. 


Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


Establishes and aids Sunday pias for the denomina- 
tion. Since 1882 has organized 12,308 Sunday Schools, 


from which 1,559 Congregational re wt tg have grown. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
To conserve the welfare of aged ministers or their wives 
The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 
‘The opportunities of this Fund should appeal to all our 
ministers under fifty-five years of age. 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. William A. Rice, Sequin 
BUH Fesc 


ancher, Treasurer, 


The National Council Commission on Missions 


606 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Secretary 


The Commission is appointed pe the Council to serve the 
Missionary Societies and the churches in matters of co- 
operative missionary effort, ially in 


portionment Plan, the Every ee Canes Wi 


to the Secretary for literature and other information. J 


JANUARY 


21, 1915 


The Sunshine Clan 


BY MARY DAVIS 
CHAPTER III. 


Merry hearts a feast can make, 
Dry crusts turn to dainty cake, 
Water into nectar rare, 

Fit for kings and queens to share. 


We had a splendid feast. Elizabeth and 
I waited until Aunt Christine was safely 
out of the way, then we sidled downstairs 
into the kitchen. 

Blizabeth began the skirmish. “Isn’t this 
kitchen clean?’ she exclaimed with great 
feeling. 

Hilda put on a slow, wise smile like an 
old cat. “Your aunt say you are not to 
have much,” she said briefly. 

“Of course not,’ agreed Hlizabeth. “Give 
us just what you like, Hilda. A bit of some- 
thing nice for Daddy. And you won't have 
any old supper dishes for once.” 

_ But Hilda kept on knitting. ‘Well, never 
mind,” I put in, “Jack Stevens is going to 
bring a cake. He says their new girl is a 
wonderful cook.” 

“She isn’t in it with Hilda,’ announced 
Charlie, who had been listening from the hall 
and now judged it time to interfere. 

At last the old knitting was laid down 
and Hilda lumbered across the floor into the 
pantry. She came out with a long loaf of 
crispy brown bread, a small pat of butter 
and a round ball of cottage cheese. Charlie 
smacked his lips and Hilda popped into the 
pantry again and came out with a custard 
pie and a loaf of sponge cake. We all 
thought it was time to hug Hilda. 

“Stop, don’t be so foolish,’ she ordered. 
But she smiled broadly and helped us to pile 
the food on a tray. We almost collided with 
Tess on the stairs who was gingerly carrying 
a great chocolate layer cake. Alta followed 
at her heels with a shoe box heaped with 
chicken sandwiches. Then Jack appeared 
with a tall blue pitcher full of orangeade 
while Bobbie brought bananas and Mallie 
peanuts. 

We cleared the round table and laid an 
old but spotless tablecloth and arranged the 
food in our own dishes which are very pretty 
if they did come from the five and ten cent 
store. Then we waited. 

“Of course he had to be late,” I sighed. 

“VT’ll go and watch for him,’ announced 
the Dumpling virtuously, and he clattered 
downstairs like a baby elephant. 

“T’m hungry,” mourned David Living- 
stone, while we all sighed in sympathy. 
Elizabeth was sitting in the window seat, 
lost in one of her day dreams. Charlie laid 
the shabby old violin in her lap. After a mo- 
ment she drew the bow across the string. 
“Ker chug, ker chug!” We were all down in 
the bog listening to a frog concert. Then we 
went chasing through the meadow after a 
naughty little Bob White. “Patter, patter, 
patter.” We were in the woods while a hun- 
dred shy little beasties played around our 
feet. 

Then Father’s and Dumpling’s feet on the 
stairs broke te spell and we were back in 
the den again. Charlie led Father to the 
most trustworthy chair and the rest of us 
hastily. seated ourselves. After we had 
‘pushed in our feet and tucked in our elbows, 
Father nodded at Dumpling, who clasped his 
hands tightly together and bent his curly 
head over his nicked blue china plate. 

“Lord Jesus, be our guest tonight,” he said 
in his shrill, sweet voice. There was a lit- 
tle pause and then I started to pass the sand- 
wiches and the thin slices of the delicious 
brown bread. Alta has a steady hand and 
poured the orangeade without spilling a drop. 


A Den Feast is like a picnic when plain, 
ordinary food is twice as delicious as usual. 
We munched away until there were bare 
dishes on the table. Poor Bonnie arrived late 
and I had to go down in the pantry and for- 
age for him. When I came back the Clan 
was playing a game that Tess had taught 
them. It was peppery like Tess herself. 

“All ready,” sang out Charlie, and Bobbie 
Dwight entered from the front hall. 

“I have a bright idea,” announced Tess. 
“Ask me what it is like,’ she prompted. 

Bobbie with unusual meekness repeated, 
“What is it like?” 

“Like you,” giggled Tess teasingly. 

“Why is it like me,” they all prompted 
Bobbie to say. 

“Because it knows everything,” she flashed. 

But Bobbie had endured his nickname too 
long to be puzzled an instant. ‘‘That’s easy. 
The dictionary, of course!” 

So Tess was banished to the hall while we 
puzzled our brains to think of a good hard 
one. When we called her back Dumpling 
called out qiuckly, before any one could 
speak, “I have a bright idea and it’s just 
like you, ’cause it’s always saying somefing.’”’ 

Tess screwed her gypsy-like face into a 
dreadful frown and Dumpling rolled on the 
rug with delight. 

“T have a bright idea,’ announced Father. 

“What is it like, Dr. Stuart?’ asked Tess 
in the polite tone that she reserves for 
grown-ups. 

“Oh, it is very much like you,” 
Father easily. 

“Why is it like me?’ she asked a little 
anxiously. 

Father looked at her with kind eyes. 
“Because it says exactly what it means and 
is always on time.” 

Tessie grew pink as she held up the little 
clock, but we cheered as we drove Father 
out into the hall, for if Tess is a rogue she 
is a very truthful one. We kept Daddy in 
the dark a minute or two while we settled 
on a hard one. 

“Come,” trilled Dumpling at last, and we 
all shouted together as he came blinking in 
out of the dark, “We have a bright idea.” 

Father put on an amazed expression. “I 


answered 


He was nothing but a sort of deckhand 
on the boat; but he was employed down in 
the engine-room. He had learned a little 
about the engines and helped when the chief 
would let him. Sometimes the other men 
made fun of him because he was a Swede 
and his English wasn’t very good. But 
every day he read the posted instructions, 
improved his power to read, and knew just 
what to do if the boat should ever be in 
danger. 

“Wire!” rang out the cry one day. The 
boat was near the dock but had to push out 
into deeper water or else set the city wharves 
on fire. Small boats lowered, passengers res- 
cued, all in confusion, yet all being gotten in 
order! Still the fire raged! Boat would be 
lost! Soon the engines would explode, no 
doubt about that! 

But at last all was over. Lower decks and 
engine-rooms badly burned, but no explosion ; 
and the poor old Annie Laurie limped back 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


don’t wonder that you are surprised over such 
an unusual event,” he said mildly. 

“That isn’t the way to say it at all,” 
scolded Dumpling, but Alta’s clear voice 
drowned his protest. ‘My bright idea’s like 
Dr. Stewart because it’s so cheerful.” 

“And useful,” added Jack. 

“Hssential to life,’ Bobbie 
grandly. 

“M-m. We couldn’t get along without it,” 
drawled Elizabeth from her perch in the 
window seat. 

“Dr. Stuart, Dr. Stuart,” 
voice from the front hall. 

“Coming,” said Father, springing up be- 
fore we could make him guess that he was 
like the fire in our fireplace. He smiled at 
us all before he went downstairs. “I’ve had 
a most delightful feast. Don’t wait up to 
say good night to me.” 

Mallie pricked up his ears as he detected 
Aunt Christine’s step. “I’ll have to be going 
now,” he said hastily, and the others nodded, 
so when Aunt Christine came in she found 
our guests all gone. 


(Continued next week) 


rolled out 


called a man’s 


The Shirley Rules Put into 
Rhymes 
BY SARAH F, BEL 


1. The tree, it says be faithful; 
Do well your part, don’t shirk ; 
Whatever duty offers, 
Then do your share of work. 


2. The bird, it says be trustful ; 
I know that God above 
Teaches me not to worry; 
And so I sing his love. 


3. The sun, it says obey him, 
He orders all our ways; 
The stars and moon together, 
We all shine to his praise. 


4. The brook, it says be generous; 
Give freely unto all; 
I minister to others, 
This is the brook’s glad eall. 


to dock, still a boat but badly damaged. 

After every officer was off the boat up 
from the engine-room came a _ poor-looking 
fellow, eyes all bleared with smoke, clothes 
wet, face charred and black. 

“Fans,” called the chief, “what did you 
stay down so long for? You might have 
been killed.” 

“Yes, sir, but I had to stay; that’s what 
I’m down there for.” 

The examiners of the fire found that what 
saved the boat was one door whose lock had 
broken but which stayed shut because one 
man stood against it in the smoke while he 
kept the engine valve open with one hand 
that could just reach it. 

And the next trip the Annie Laurie made 
the assistant engineer was named Hans, 
mainly because he had said to himself, 
“That's what I’m down here for.” 

GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER. 

Somerville, Mass. 
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The Successful Crusade for Wellesley 


Since March 17, 1914, when at Wellesley 
about two hundred and fifty girls, suddenly 
wakened from the sound sleep of youth, with- 
out a sign of hysteria or undue excitement, 
coolly brushing off sparks or cinders, marched 
out of burning College Hall, leaving all pos- 
sessions behind, the college girl has had new 
value in the public eye. Under the leader- 
ship of Bishop Lawrence, president of the 
board of trustees, President Pendleton of the 
College and an able committee, a conquering 
program has been recently achieved that has 
secured $2,000,000, necessary to restore the 
TIall and erect additional buildings. This 
brief article has to do with the work of the 
alumne and undergraduates who raised much 
more than half of the required sum of $1,250,- 
000 that should secure the $750,000 from the 

tockefeller Fund. 


The heroie crusade was led by a commit- 
tee whose main office was in New York City 
and whose chairman was Miss Candace 
Stimson of the Class of ’92, an alumna of 
lucidity of mind and decision of action. The 
organization of all Wellesley girls through- 
out the world was well typified by the speed 
and sureness with which, with one unbending 
purpose, tribute was laid on every Wellesley 
girl for any sort of honorable service that 
could be turned into money. Opulence of 
device never went farther. With no over- 
wrought sentiment but a deep sense of duty 
to alma mater and loyalty to her call, classes 
and non-graduate students entered on a cam- 
paign that knew not one panting pause till it 
reached the goal. HEvery woman who had 
ever been a daughter of Wellesley was given 
her opportunity, and it is a matter of great 
record that between sixty and seventy per 
cent. responded. The largest gift was from 
the first graduating class of ’79, who largely 
through the efforts of Mrs. Frank Mason 
North (Louise McCoy) brought in $418,878 ; 
the number of contributors has been over 
three thousand alumneze and over seven hun- 


By Louise Manning Hodgkins 


dred and fifty non-graduates; the class of ’13 
presented the largest number. 

To the undergraduates President Pendleton 
had said, ‘““‘We do not ask you to give money; 
your part is to show yourselves nobly worthy 
of this great effort being made for you.” But 
the undergraduate demanded her part in the 
scheme and added many thousands. It is 
significant that many hundreds of thousands 
were secured in small sums. Here are a few 
of the enterprises that succeeded: 

An advisory bureau was started in New 
York in the early summer to assist girls 
about to enter any college in selecting her 
equipment. Every old college girl knows 
well how unsuited to her practical life were 
the impedimenta she took to college the first 
year. 

A great success that involved considerable 
expense but amply paid was the making and 
purchase of two reels of scenes from Welles- 
ley life on work and féte days, in which 
familiar figures were recognized on the cam- 
pus or in the Halls. These reels flew east 
and west and were in great demand. In 
Philadelphia a Wellesley lawyer alumna se- 
cured a series of Elmendorf pictures and be- 
tween exhibits made appeal for the Fund. 
In Hartford a rare set of etchings became a 
Loan Exhibit and another Connecticut 
Wellesley Club presented Paul J. Rainy’s 
African Hunt pictures. Here a folder rep- 
resenting Wellesley’s urgent needs was given 
each ticket holder and an offering box placed 
at the door. 

The Sousa Band, under the auspices of the 
Boston Wellesley Club, gave a matinée and 
evening concert and between the parts Bishop 
Lawrence made an appeal, while alumnze 
ushers distributed programs and, photographs 
of the College Hall ruins. This effort se- 
cured over $3,000. One New York club had 
records made of Wellesley’s favorite voices 
of the past in college songs and girls flocked 
to hear once more the college prima donnas 
of their schooldays. Away out in Honolulu 


a few scuttering Wellesley girls, among 
whom is included the wife of the Governor, 
presented a pageant that brought in $300. 

Several rummage sales offering everything 
from a mousetrap to an automobile were 
held; stamps with imprimatur of the majes- 
tic ruin went on many thousands of letters, 
and girls of a domestic turn of mind made 
jellies, jams and confections without num- 
ber. 

During the long summer vacation Wellesley 
girls gave fétes, catered for picnics, taught 
the Greek classical dances learned on the 
Wellesley campus, wrote articles for period- 
icals, and one entered a department store for 
a part of her holidays and gave her hard-won 
earnings to the Fund. At the last even the 
winter woods were taxed for winter bouquets 
that sold readily to the city dwellers. 

Meanwhile sister colleges caught the fire 
of their inspiration and Bryn Mawr, Mt. 
Holyoke, Smith, Simmons, Vassar and otters 
sent in noble contributions. Brother col- 
leges, not to be left behind, devised aid. 
Princeton joined with the Wellesley Glee 
Club in a concert in the Waldorf-Astoria, 


New York, and their taking program brought ~ 


in $2,500. Dartmouth, under the leadership 
of a former Wellesley professor, also gave a 
concert for the benefit of the Fund. . 

Large planning, fine correlation, united 
endeavor and unwavering faith in their col- 
lege brought about the result now recorded 
with thankful joy. It is a remarkable instance 
of the value of modern organization. When 
the old campus shall see a half dozen new 
buildings rise to meet the demands of one of 
the worthiest of colleges, the girls of the 
future coming down the avenues of time will 
owe much to the sturdy, valiant efforts of 
those who went before. It will take much 
high endeavor to be counted worthy of the 
immortal deeds so epically wrought by the 
Wellesley alumne and undergraduates of 
1914. 

Charleston, 8. 0. 


Day of Prayer for Colleges 


A day of prayer for colleges has long been 
one of the institutions of the Christian 
Church. Christians have felt the burden 
upon their hearts of the thousands of youths 
away from home in our schools and colleges. 
For many years churches and colleges united 
in observing the last Sunday in January. 

Later the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration set apart the fourth Sunday in Feb- 
ruary. The Council of Church Boards of 
Education recently selected the third Sunday 
in February, and some of the Christian de- 
nominations have adopted their own day of 
prayer for colleges. 

Among some colleges there is the same di- 
versity of observance. 


Mt. Holyoke, Wheaton, Mass., Smith, 
Marietta, Talladega, Colby, Grinnell and 
Wheaton, Ill, colleges observe the second 


Sunday in February. 

Bates, Beloit and Yankton colleges, the 
last Thursday in January. 

American International, Colorado, Red- 
field colleges, the third Sunday in February. 

Oberlin College, Thursday, Feb. 25. 

Carleton College, Feb. 7. 

Middlebury College, the second Sunday in 
November. 

Fairmount College sets apart a week in 
February. 

Wellesley College, fourth Sunday in Feb- 
ruary. 

Whitman College, one week. 

Drury College, Thursday, March 4. 

Bowdoin, Yale, Dartmouth, Williams and 
Clark colleges, no day. 


There is at present, then, no one day of 
universal observance. 

The chief thing, however, to keep in mind 
is that among Christian bodies there is in- 
tercession for the youth of our land. 

While at present we do not unite upon any 
one day, yet it is to be hoped that the 
churches will not let the first months of the 
year go by without devoting at least one Sun- 
day or one week-night prayer meeting to 
prayer in behalf of our youth who are in a 
few years to take their places among the 
leaders and workers in Church and State. 


A Bit of Current History 


Among the matters recently reported to 
Secretary Bryan by Mr. Emanuel Havenith, 
the Belgian minister at Washington, are re- 
productions of typical proclamations issued 
in Belgium and signed by General von Bulow 
One ‘of these issued in Liege on Aug. 22 by 
General von Bulow reads as follows: 

The inhabitants of the town of Ardenne, 
after having declared their peaceful inten- 
tions, have made a surprise attack on our 
troops. It is with my consent that the com- 
mander-in-chief has ordered the whole town 
to be burned, and that about one hundred 
people have been shot. I bring this to the 
knowledge of the city of Liege so that the 
citizens may =e the fate with which 
they are menaced if they adopt a similar 
attitude. 


The same general, in a proclamation issued 
Aug. 25, ordered the citizens of Namur to 
turn over to him as prisoners all French and 
Belgian soldiers and adds: 


Citizens who do not obey will be con- 
demned to forced labor for life in Germany. 


A rigorous inspection of houses will begin 
at four o’clock. Every soldier found will be 
immediately shot. 


Another portion of the same proclamation 
Says: 


Each street will be Scena by a eae 
guard who will take ten =< ery 
street, whom they will k custody. eat 
any outrage is committed ne street, the 
ten hostages will be shot. 


A notice posted in Brussels on Oct. 5 and 
signed by ‘The Governor-General of Bel- 
gium, Baron yon der Goltz,” warns all Bel- 
gian citizens against attempting to destroy 
the railroad tracks or telegraph and telephone 
lines. “In future,” the notice reads, “the 
communities in the vicinity of a place where 
such things happen (no matter whether they 
are accomplices or not) will be punished 
without mercy.” “To this end hostages have 
been taken from all places in the vicinity of 
railroad lines menaced by such attacks, and 
at the first attempt to destroy the railroad 
tracks or the telegraph or telephone wires, 
they will be immediately shot.” 


Yes—More’s the Pity 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
Suggested by your Wish to See in 1915_ 
all missionary church ministers receive a 
salary of not less than $800 and parsonage. 
I ask if there are not a large number of — 
‘churches in all our Eastern states, that re-— 
ceive no missionary aid, that do not pay their — 
minister that amount in 7eaniy/ am 7 


Northampton, Mass. 


LEAGUE ¢ INTERCESSION 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest. 


Ask and it shall be given you; seek and 
ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you; for every one that asketh receiv- 
eth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. 


And he spake a parable unto them to the 
end that they ought always to pray and not 
to faint. 


The object of prayer for the week 
beginning Jan. 24 will be 


For COLLEGES AND THE STUDENTS IN 
COLLEGES. 


That young men and maidens in our 
American colleges may come to be sincere 
and earnest disciples of Christ. 

That there may be a spirit of inquiry 
and desire among those who are not 
Christians. 

For Christians among the teachers, 
that they may offer the best witness for 
Christ and be lights for the souls of men 
in their unconscious living. 

For all the student leaders in religious 
things; that they may be wise and win- 
ning, free from all cant and pretense and 
manly in all their life and work. 

For religious meetings maintained by 
the students. 

For the leaders in Bible study, that it 
may become an invitation of soul as well 
as a discipline of mind. 

For all who are planning to devote 
their lives to the work of Christ and for 
many decisions looking toward such con- 
secration. 


What can we do to forward the inter- 
ests of this prayer? 


Raise up for us, O Lord, young men 
and maidens who shall take the places of 
thy servants whom thou hast summoned 
home to thee. Take for thyself and for 
thy Kingdom the strong of heart, the keen 
of mind, the courageous and the persever- 
ing. Come to our colleges, O Spirit of 
truth and life! Call to the hearts of 
teachers and of students and kindle in 
them desire and purpose for the building 
of thy Kingdom in the earth. Remove 
from our students all weakness of will and 
make them strong for the part to which 
thou hast called them. 


There is a regrettable difference of opin- 
ion and usage in regard to the Day of Prayer 
for colleges. We of the League may well take 
the earliest of the observed occasions in the 
year for thought about the needs of these 
tens of thousands of students and these hun- 
dreds of colleges and universities. No one 
of us but is either connected with one of 
these institutions by study in former years, 
or by neighborhood. 


We haye been reading recently of a great 
quickening of religious life in the University 
of Philadelphia. The student membership in 
the colleges changes every four or five years. 
In order to overtake the need the quickening 
of religious life among the student body must 
be nearly a continuous process. Perhaps the 
best use of our opportunity will be to inform 
ourselves as well as we can in regard to the 
religious work in the college to which we are 
most nearly related and to think first of it, 
while remembering all the rest. We must 
avoid scattering our prayers lest they be- 
come shallow and unsatisfactory. 


“Promise me that 
you will try 


Sanatogen—”’ 


ND at last hedoes prom- 
ise. He tries Sanato- 
gen, he takes it three times 
a day. Skeptical at first, 
his doubts soon vanish, for 
gradually but surely there 
is wrought a change which 
spells better health, a new 
happiness to himself and 
those dearest to him. 


The kindly, tonic effect of Sanat- 
ogen arouses the nervous system, 
not by falsely stimulating it, but 
by persistently feeding cell and 
tissue with its own concentrated, 
pure nourishment. 


Now, also a relish for food re- 
turns, digestion is wonderfully 
improved—for remember, nerves 
and digestion depend on each 
other, and Sanatogen by aiding 
digestion and strengthening the 
nerve centres, restores harmony 
to both. 


Such is the action of Sanatogen,’ 
well-known to thousands and 
thousands of grateful people to 
whom Sanatogen has brought 
better health, stronger nerves, im- 
proved digestion, renewed efh- 
ciency of body and mind. 


The world’s most famous people 
know Sanatogen’s effects from 
personal experience—the medical 
profession of five continents know 
them—and no less than 21,000 
physicians have so testified in 
writing. 

When will you know and feel 
the good Sanatogen is capable 
of doing? 


Grand Prize International Congress 
of Medicine, London, 1913 


Hon. Wm. E. Chandler, former Secretary 
of the Navy, ex-Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, writes: 


““Sanatogen is a pleasant nutriment for 
cases of impaired digestion, It strength- 
ens without irritating and promotes vital- 
ity in feeble folk.” 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., the eminent 
novelist-statesman, writes from London: 


“‘Sanatogen is to my mind a true food- 
tonic, feeding the nerves, increasing the 
energy, and giving fresh vigor to the 
overworked body and mind.”’ 


SANATOGEN. 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 PHYSICIANS 


en 


\ 


for a Free Copy of ‘‘ Nerve Health Regained.’’ 
Sanatogen before you use it, write for a copy of this booklet, beautifully illustrated and com- 


prising facts and information of the greatest interest. 


If you wish to learn more about 


Tear this off as a reminder to address 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 34-K Irving Place, New York. 


Charles M. Hall—Oberlin’s 
Benefactor 


A pale-faced boy in the early ’80’s sat in 
the chemistry class at Oberlin, taught by 
Prof. F. EF. Jewett, just returned from teach- 
ing in Japan. His father, a returned mis- 
sionary in poor health, came to Oberlin to 
educate the children. Charley was quiet, 
patient, shy. The Professor suggested that 
a fortune waited the man who could discover 
the process of manufacturing aluminum 
cheaply. None of us paid any attention to 
it. Charley did, and “stuck around’ the 
laboratory and finally built a little oven in 
his own home. On the first day of the year 
1915, he was buried at Oberlin. His will 
just announced bequeaths $2,800,000 to his 
alma mater. In the thirty years since he 
graduated he had given the world a new, 
valuable metal for common use and had 
prodigiously increased the wealth and happi- 
ness of all mankind. But he still remained 


all his life the modest, kindly, democratic’ 
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soul, beautiful in his loving thought of his 
dear old father and sisters and eager as a 
trustee of Oberlin and helper of all good 
causes to forward the Kingdom of God. Are 
there any more thrilling stories in current 
fiction? 
Cleveland, O. 


Rey. Jesse Hill 


We learn with deep regret of the death of 
Rey. Jesse Hill, the popular pastor of the 
Williston Church in Portland, Me., since 
1907 and a graduate of Oberlin Seminary in 
1893. Previously he was a pastor in Medina, 
O. His death occurred Jan. 14, after an 
operation for a severe intestinal trouble. Mr. 
Hill was highly esteemed in all the churches 
of the city, and an influential leader in 
Maine Congregationalism. 


DAN F. BRADLEY. 


Now is the time to pass on every ray of 
light that shines from heaven.—Charles F. 
Dole. 


THE “THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


Of Special Note this Week 


Pecellent plan for pledging service in 
First Church, Evanston, Ill. 

Evangelism campaign under way in 
Chicago. 

California church dedications. 

Good results from Parish House, Green- 
field, Mass. 

Personal service methods in Chicago 
church. 

Gifts given where needed in Barre, 
Vt. 

A circulating library for Illinois min- 
isters. 

Novel church bulletin in 
Mich. 


Bay City, 


The East 
Maine 


Prof. Charles J. H. Ropes 
Charles Joseph Hardy Ropes, son of William 
Hooper and Ellen Harriet (Hall) Ropes, was 
born in St. Petersburg, Russia, where his father 
was United States Consul, Dec. 7, 1851. His 
father was of an old and honored Massachusetts 
family and his mother of fine English stock. 
His preparation for college was had in Ger- 
many and in France. He entered Yale, fresh- 
man class, in 1869, but was quickly promoted 
to the sophomore class, being graduated, a fore- 
most scholar, in 1872, He studied the next year 
at Tiibingen, Germany; entered the middle 
class at Andover Theological Seminary in 1873; 
was graduated at Andover in 1875; took a year 
of advanced study at Andover and another at 
Union Theological Seminary; was called to 
the Congregational church, Ellsworth, Me., in 
1877; ordained Aug. 15, 1877; called to Ban- 
gor Theological Seminary in 1881; held the 
chair of New Testament until failing health led 
him to relinquish it in 1905, upon which he 
took over the library which he had organized 
and of which he continued librarian with pro- 
fessorial standing, until his death, Jan. 5, 1915, 
In 1894 he received the degree of D. D., both 
from Bowdoin College and from Yale. He 
published, in 1872, an essay, ‘‘The Morality of 
the Greeks.”” He had a large hand in trans- 
lating and editing, in 1879, Uhlhorn’s ‘“Con- 
flict of Christianity with Heathenism.” He 
contributed to theological journals. Oct. 4, 
1877, he married Annie Marvin Ladd of West- 
field, N. J., who with six children survives him. 
Of his children, one is wife of a Lutheran 
parish clergyman near Dresden, Germany, and 
another is Mrs. Edwin D. Kellogg of the 
Shao-wu Station, Foochow Mission, China. 
Professor Ropes was an accurate and pains- 
taking scholar; a zealous teacher, devoted to 
his students; of an eager, manly, affectionate 
temper; a devoted Christian of public spirit, 
with a large world-look; greatly loved and now 
to be sorely missed. The impressive funeral 
service occurred at HAMMOND STREET, BANGOR, 
Jan, 8, with burial, where colleagues of his 
sleep, at Mt. Hope Cemetery, on the Penobscot 
River. De A.B. 
SKOWHEGAN, Rey. T. H. Wilson, pastor, re- 
ports a favorable outcome of the Byvery-Mem- 
ber Visitation which was held Dec, 6, The re- 
sults show a gain of 70 per cent. in amount 
actually pledged for home expenses, of 109 per 
cent. in number of pledged contributors, of 190 
per cent, in amount pledged for benevolences, of 
260 per cent. in number of contributors to be- 
nevolences, in addition to the increased interest 
and better conditions both socially and spirit- 
ually. The church is in a better condition in 
every way than it has been for years. The ex- 
terior of the building was painted last autumn. 
Further improvements to the edifice itself are 
being contemplated. Along with these material 
improvements has gone a deepening of the spir- 


itual life. 
New Hamonshire 


GorHAM, Rev. H. 8. Mahood, pastor. Dur- 
tng the year the church under the pastor's lead- 


ership has taken a vigorous part in the no- 
license campaign, which finally resulted in the 
triumph of no-license and the strengthening of 
the church itself. Large congregations attend 
all services, especially the Sunday evening 
meetings. Changes totalling $2,000 in cost 
have been made upon the building, besides im- 
provements to the parsonage. The money has 
practically all been paid or pledged, thanks 
largely to the new system installed by the pas- 
tor. At Christmas Mr. Mahood was presented 
with a purse of gold in appreciation of his sery- 
ices in building up the church and making it a 
power for good in the community. 


Vermont 


White Gift Service at Barre 


The Sunday school and Woman’s Association 
united in a specially prepared program, White 
Gifts for the King, on the Sunday afternoon 
preceding Christmas Day. The decorations 
were all white, and the various gifts were laid 
at the foot of a large white cross which stood 
upon the platform. The program consisted of 
anthems by the choir, responsive readings, a 
short address by the pastor, Dr. J. W. Barnett, 
songs by the children of the Sunday school and 
the presentation of gifts by representatives 
chosen by the different departments. 

Among the gifts may be mentioned a wheel 
chair for a child, presented by the Primary 
Department for use in the Barre City Hospital ; 
in it were a scrap-book made by one of the 
classes of little folks, a doll purchased and 
dressed by the Camp Fire Girls; “Pollyanna,” 
the “glad book,” and numerous games and toys 
which will make glad the hearts of many little 
sufferers during their stay in the hospital, A 
considerable amount of money was contributed 
towards the support of the parish visitor, who 
is doing efficient work in the parish, while other 
elasses provided for gifts to make some homes 
happier at the Christmas season. The Baraca 
Class contributed $25 for the flour fund for the 
needy Belgians and a class of boys contributed 
a case of condensed milk for the same object. 
All told the gifts amounted to well over $275. 

Encouraging reports at the annual meeting on 
New Year’s Day showed a gain in membership 
of 22, additions having been the largest since 
1910. The present membership is 543, of 
whom 128 are on the absent list. The appor- 
tionment for benevolences was fully met. The 
Sunday school numbers 4388, not including the 
home department of 100 members and the 
Cradle Roll of 60. At the annual dinner Rey. 
8S. F. Blomfield of BrTHaNy, MONTPELIER, 
brought the greeting of neighbors at the state 
capital. Mrs. Isabel Ewen, who worked in the 
parish for several weeks last year, is again 
with the church and will, it is hoped, continue 
through the year. Her support has been as- 
sumed in part by the Philathea Class, while 
others who know of the good work which she is 
doing are giving their support as it is needed. 


Massachusetis 


Greenfield Parish House Brings 
Good Results 


When GREENFIELD, SECOND, about two years 
ago, added an extensive plant for social work, 
the question was raised as to whether the en- 
tire religious and educational life would thereby 
be stimulated or whether the result would be 
merely better sotial feeling and interest. As 
reported briefly last week, a partial answer to 
this question was given Sunday, Jan. 3, when 
12 additions on confession were received, six 
by letter. The recent attendance of the Sun- 
day school is above all records for many years. 
Before Christmas there was an average attend- 
ance of 250. This was not wholly the period- 
ical small boy rush with the loaves and fishes 
of the Christmas tree in view, The figures for 
the corresponding time during recent years 
were about 215 to 225. 

The Wednesday evening religious service now 
draws regularly from 100 to 125 people, for 
40 minutes of spirited chorus singing, Scrip- 
ture reading, prayer and brief address by the 
pastor, Rev. Charles W. Merriam, a wonderful 
contrast to the lugubrious atmosphere of the 
poorly attended prayer meetings formerly held, 
at which 15 was about the average attendance. 
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Preceded by the regular church night supper 
and followed by an hour of games in the social- 
room, the church night service is an original 
solution of the week-day service problem. The 
average attendance at the social-rooms is over 
100 nightly. Mr. Merriam has solved the Sun- 
day evening service problem so far this winter 
by a series of addresses on the warring powers 
of Europe. The attendance has run from 100 
to 200. The attendance at Sunday morning 
service seems larger than at any other time in 
15 years. B, K, 7. 


Denominational Night at the Congregational 
Club 


With two such recognized leaders as Dr. 
Boynton and Dr. Herring to furnish the intel- 
lectual and spiritual pabulum, next meeting of 
the Boston Congregational Club at Ford Hall 
next Monday night ought to prove unusually at- 
tractive to local Congregationalists. Invitations 
are being extended to churches in the metropoli- 
tan district, and it is hoped that a large num- 
ber of laymen not usually present at the monthly 
gatherings will avail themselves of this special 
opportunity. Dr, Herring and Dr. Boynton are 
to speak on The Field of Congregational Lead- 
ership in the Larger Concerns of the Kingdom. 
Another attraction that same day at Ford Hall 
is Mr. J. Campbell White of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, who speaks in the after- 
noon. 


Fellowship Day Revived in Hampshire 
East 


The churches of Hampshire Bast Association, 
under the leadership of the county missionary, 
Rev, John Wightman, have been reviving suc- 
vessfully the old custom of holding Fellowship 
Days. Belchertown, Bnfield, Greenwich, Pres- 
cott and Pelham have each had a visit from 
pastors of other churches of the Association, 
four, five or six pastors giving timely and prac- 
tical addresses and holding discussions. At 
noon bountiful luncheons were served by the 
housewives at which much good fellowship was 
enjoyed. By means of the revival of the old 
custom, pastors and people of different churches 
have gotten together and the bond between the 
different organizations has been much strength- 
ened. 


NORTHAMPTON, Epwarps, Rey. Irving Maurer, 
pastor. At the annual meeting, Jan. 4, the 
pastor adopted a new method of roll-call. Mem- 
bers as fast as they arrived were asked to write 
on a card their names and the year they were 
admitted to the church. These cards were 
later read, and much time and red tape thus 
saved. Two hundred and fifty responded to the 
call. Satisfactory reports were read from all 
departments. 


BEACHMONT gave up a year ago last Novem- 
ber its home missionary aid and its first year 
of self-support has proved entirely satisfactory. 
Besides making up the $300 surrendered, it has 
raised $197 more, making $497 in all. This is 
a noteworthy advance on all previous years. 
Rey. Israel Ainsworth is pastor, 


LUNENBURG, The addition of seven to mem- 
bership, Jan. 3, makes 29 received in the two 
years since Rey. R. A. Bryant began his pas- 
torate. The church has just adopted the Kan- 
sas City confession of faith. 


Sourn Bosron, Purtirps, Rev. C, W. Dun- 
ham, pastor. At the prayer meeting New 
Year’s evening, which was made a consecration 
service, 220 were present and 100 took an in- 
dividual part in the service. PHtiips still 
believes in and maintains an active prayer meet- 
ing. The average attendance from Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 31 was 109. Any number below 90 is re- 
garded as small. 


Rhode Island 

PROVIDENCE, ARMENIAN. Rey. 8. B. Jaco- 
bian has closed his pastorate with the church 
which he organized and housed during a suc- 
cesssful work of over five years. He enters 
upon a new work in Paterson, N. J. ; 


Newport, Union, Rey. C. L, Miller, finds 
great encouragement in the church since its 
Jubilee to celebrate its freedom pes Six 
members were added Jan, 3, Be te wt 
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PAWTUCKET, SMITHFIDLD AVPNUD, Rey. L. D. 
Somers, pastor. There are ‘strong probabilities 
that the church will secure mastery of its debt 
this spring. The courage of the people is splen- 
did. Hight members were added recently on 
éonfession. 


CROMPTON, SWEDISH, Rev. O. G, Norseen, pas- 
tor. Preparatory to celebrating its 25th anni- 
versary free of debt, the church has taken up 
a collection amounting to over $50, Three have 


_ Joined the church on confession. 


BARRINGTON, Rey. P. A. Canada, pastor. 
Since August 13 members have been received, 
two on confession. At the giving Christmas 
$75 worth of good things were distributed. At 
the annual meeting, Dec. 30, about $200 were 
reported in the treasury and $100 were added 
to the pastor’s salary, while gifts to the same 
amount came at Christmas. A daughter of the 
late Francis Horton has given $2,000 to endow 
a minister’s library or some other benefit for 


the church, i G A. B. 
Connecticut 

The annual meeting of NorrH HAVEN, Rey. 
F. L. Hall, pastor, Dec. 30, was the most en: 
couraging held in recent years. Reports showed 
all bills paid and a good balance in the treasury. 
During 1914 the building debt was reduced 
$3,000 and $3,600 were expended for current 
expenses. The benevolent apportionments were 
met in full and exceeded in most instances. 
Seven new members were received into fellow- 
ship, Jan. 3, six on confession. The Sunday school 
has just concluded a three months’ attendance 
contest in which the men and boys defeated the 
women and girls by a narrow margin. 


New York 


News from Rochester and Environs 


SourH, Rev. N. O, Bartholomew, pastor, has 
recently completed a week of services under the 
leadership of Rev. F. W. Troy of Hast Orange, 
N. J. The men of the church are now enlisted 
in the “Man for Man Movement,” launched by 
the Ministerial Union of the city. Personal 
work with men is the plan, An Hvery-Member 
Canvass is also under way. 

CLARKSON. Rey. C. A, Mack edits and prints 
a neat four-page monthly paper containing 
news of the parish, extracts from sermons, rec- 
ord of attendance, etc, The church has success- 
fully carried out an Every-Member Canvass for 
missions and current expenses, 

CHURCHYVILLD, UNION, Rev. H. G. Vincent, 
pastor, has concluded a two weeks’ series of 
services in co-operation with the Baptist church. 
The local ministers were aided by Rev. J. W. 
Starie of Spencerport, other neighboring pas- 
tors, laymen, theological students from Roch- 
ester Seminary and the secretary of the Roches- 
ter Y. M. C. A. Rev. P. M, Strayer of Rochester, 
known as a Social Service Expert, spoke to the 


“men gathered about the supper table. 


- pastors. 


Fairport. Following upon its hearty re- 


- fusal to accept the resignation of its pastor, 


Rey. D. J. Torrens, Farrrort has taken on new 
life. Co-operating with the other churches of 
the village it aided in a social survey under 
the direction of Rey. Charles Stelzle. A four 
weeks’ evangelistic campaign, just closed, has 
made a deep impression upon the community. 
Although the village has a population of but 
8,500, a tabernacle seating 1,300 has been filled 
night after night to hear Evangelist Burgess 
and Gospel Singer Butts in meetings of the 
Billy Sunday type. Over 600 cards were signed, 
some by persons who had been the despair of the 
On Jan. 3 Mr, Torrens received 82 
into membership, of whom 71 were on confes- 
sion, and more than half adults. Fifty more 
are on a waiting list for a subsequent com- 
munion. Before the tabernacle was torn down 
it was used for a Community Christmas celebra- 
tion in which Catholics and Protestants joined. 

IRONDEQUOIT, UNITED, Rey. H. S. Capron, 
pastor, is conducting an extended campaign for 
men under the leadership of a standing Com- 


‘mittee on Work for Young Men and Boys. The 


opening gun was a supper at which nearly 200 
men, including three-fourths of the entire male 
membership of the church, listened to an address 
by a Rochester pastor on Men and the Church, 
A little later followed a week of evangelistic 


- gervices conducted by Rochester ministers rep- 
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resenting Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist and 
Episcopal churches. Special attention was paid 
to advertising, on one afternoon three groups 
of men in automobiles visiting a selected list 
of men with personal invitations to attend the 
services. A men’s meeting on Sunday afternoon 
and special address to women in the evening 
closed the series, A card was used which 
gave opportunity not only for first confessions, 
but for a forward step in the matter of Bible 
study, prayer and personal work. While the 
Statistical results are not large, an atmosphere 
has been created which will render aggressive 
work easier. Men who seldom or never attend 
church showed unexpected interest. UNITED 
serves a population of many diverse faiths and 
includes in its membership former representa- 
tives of ten different denominations. Situated 
only four miles from the heart of Rochester, 
the only church within a radius of nearly two 
miles, it has in the increasing suburban popu- 
lation an opportunity for rapid growth. 


H. Sace 
Ohio 


Annual Meeting of Grace Church, 

Cleveland 

Before the annual meeting of CLEVELAND, 
GrRacn, Rey, C. S. Bucher, pastor, reports of all 
officers were mailed, with printed Australian 
ballots, to all the members. The ballots were 
secured through a direct primary nominating 
system. The church also had a general election 
and other ballots provided for the election of 
the officers of the Woman’s Association and the 
Christian Endeavor. The church voted to 
adopt the National Council’s statement of faith 
and to deed its property to the trustees of the 
Congregational Conference of Ohio, for the pur- 
pose of having it deeded back with a rever- 
sionary clause inserted. The pastor, who has 
been here sixteen months, was voted an increase 
of $300 in salary. The address of the evening 
was given by Prof. W. J. Hutchins of Oberlin. 
A member presented the church with an Edison 
motion picture machine as a Christmas gift. 


The West 


Illinois 
Evangelism in Chicago 
The Congregational Ministerial Union of 


CHICAGO on Monday, Jan. 4, listened to an ad- 
dress by Rey. J. R. Nichols of the Rogers Park 
Church, urging that the time before Easter be 
given in the Chicago Association to evangelism, 
The Association voted to spend the day of Jan. 
11 in prayer and planning for such a movement. 
The latter meeting was held in the New First 
Church and was attended by about 100 minis- 
ters. Two resolutions were adopted: First, 
that every Saturday night between now and 
Easter ministers should spend the hour from 
eight until nine o’clock in prayer for brother 
ministers and for the success of the movement 
in a great ingathering of those not yet reached 
by the gospel, Second, that during Passion 
Week special services should be held with the 
emphasis upon evangelism. These services are 
to be held under the leadership of the pastor of 
the church with such outside help as can be 
gotten. Dr. Nichols in suggesting this move- 
ment was evidently voicing the sentiments of 
many of the ministers that the time is ripe in 
our churches for aggressive evangelism. The 
spirit of the meetings held thus far in prepara- 
tion for this movement is the best and Chicago 
believes that great good will result, 


Another Go-to-Church Sunday Suggested 


It has been suggested in the CH1caco Church 
Federation Committee that Chicago again have 
a Go-To-Church Sunday. Some of the mem- 
bers of the committee would like to inject into 
the moyement something of the spirit of rivalry 
by challenging New York to a contest for a 
record attendance, It seems altogether likely 
that some such incentive will be put behind the 
movement this year. 


Pledging Service in First Church, Evanston 

EVANSTON, FIRST, Dr. W. T. McElveen, pastor. 
For the purpose of getting not only their money 
but the people themselves into the service of 
humanity through the church, Dr. McBlveen 
has adopted the following plan of getting his 
people pledged to definite service for the new 
year: 


Continued on page 90 
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Dish No. 5 


Some Folks Revel 
in Puffed Grains 


One mother says, “My little boy 
comes back every morning for his 
fourth and fifth dish of Puffed 
Wheat.” 

Let him have them. Never was 
grain food made so digestible. Puff- 
ing makes all the food atoms avail- 
able. If every grain food could be 
steam exploded it would make a 
twice-better food. 


A Million Dishes 
Daily 


Lovers of Puffed Grains now con- 
sume a million dishes daily. But 
the wonder is how few homes get 
them, as revealed by our statistics. 


Homes that know them serve 
them in abundance. Children revel 
in them. Puffed Grains in the morn- 
ing with sugar and cream. Puffed 
Grains at night in milk. And dish 
after dish of them often. But the 
pity is that nine children in ten 
never get Puffed Grains at all. 


That’s why we tell you this story 
here, and repeat it month after 
month. Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are delicious. They are more 
than that—their delights are com- 
pelling. 

They are crisp and porous, bub- 
ble-like and flaky. The taste is like 
toasted nuts. If we knew how to 
tell you half their goodness you 
would serve them tomorrow morn- 
ing. 


We ask you to try them. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers (781) 


SERVICE PLEDGE CARD 
of the 


EVANSTON CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Rev, William T, McElween, Ph. D., Pastor, 1110 Judson Avenue 


“TO EVERY ONE HIS WORK” 
Gifts of money to the church’s support and attendance upon its Sunday services do not 
fully express my gratitude to God and my loyalty to my church. 
Trusting in God for strength, I promise him that during 1915 I will strive to render 


the following services: 


I WILL 


Attend the Wednesday evening prayer service, 
Each week invite some non-churchgoers to our services. 


Teach a Sunday school class regularly 


occasionally. 


Report to the Pastor’s office children for the Sunday school. 


Do special Boys’ work... 


..or Girls’ work. 


a 


Make at least two assigned visits a week. 


Join the women’s societies 
.+..-Home Missionary... 
> Hyphens 

Attend the Men’s Club meetings, 

Take a denominational paper 

Do some designated community service. 


seeee 


Foreign Missionary 
++e...Woman’s Aid 
Young Woman’s Guild, 


seas 


or Missionary paper. 


Seek to WIN OnE for Christ and the Church. 


Dr. McElveen has been speaking on the prob- 
lems of the world’s war to large audiences on 
Sunday aftérnoons. His painstaking prepara- 
tion for the addresses may be seen from this 
outline of one of them. Many who have not 
the time to read widely have found great help 
in these discriminating addresses. 

“Austria and the War is the topic of Dr. 
McElveen’s lecture at this afternoon’s service 
at four-thirty o’clock. Austria a misunder- 
stood and conglomerate country. Its many 
races and languages, Austria and Hungary 


Christian Finance Association, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


GET EXCELL’S BEST 


“JOY TO THE WORLD,” Prof. E. O. Excell’s great 
1915 music bookis now ready. His latest and best 
co lection, Usable in both church and Sunday 
school. 288 pages; Cloth bound; $18 or $25-the-100. 
Sample copy, 15c. Returnable copies mailed to music 
committees on request. Orchestrated, 14 instruments. 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY : Chicago 


(CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERY THING. 
The finest furniture made. Direct from our 
factory to yourchurch. Catalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. Dept. 73. Greenville, Ill, 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 


Main Offics & Works P’o: Kena. 


MASS. 
P. O. Kendal Pip 


Hook & Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 
Beston, New York, Phila., Chi., Louisville, Dallas 


GORDON 


THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH 


A trumpet blast for liberty of thought by 
one of the foremost thinkers of the day. This 


essay is an invigorating tonic, mental and 
spiritual, an incentive to honest thinking, 
and an aid t6 the realization of one’s high- 
est purposes. 

Unique Envelope Series, 25¢ net, 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beaoon St., Boston 19 W, Jackson St., Chicago 


distinct, yet united by the Emperor. The late 
archduke’s personality and policies. His diplo- 
matic ability, intimacy with the Vatican and 
influence over Emperor William. His wife. 
His assassination. His scheme for a triple 
monarchy, The annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzogovinia—an arrogant defiance of the 
Treaty of Berlin. The creation of Albania as 
a curtailment of Servia. Austria’s covetous- 
ness. The Pan-Serb propaganda, The new 
archduke, Karl Franz. His democracy and pop- 
ularity. His larger policy. These are a few 
of the topics which Dr. McElveen will discuss 
this afternoon.” 


Personal Service in Chicago Church 


CHICAGO, WELLINGTON AVENUR, Rey. L. D. 
Sprague, pastor. The church under the leader- 
ship of the pastor appointed at the first of the 
year a Committee of Sixty for personal work. 
This Committee meets twice a month for con- 
ference and to receive inspiration and direction 
in the work. To prepare the church for co-op- 
eration with the movement the deacons and 
deaconesses sent a personal letter to every 
member of the church, giving a special invita- 
tion to the communion service the first Sun- 
day of the year. The pastor took this oppor- 
tunity to enlist the interest of as many as pos- 
sible. The names of all new people in the 
community so far as known to the Committee 
of Sixty are listed and callers are assigned so 
that each family will be brought in touch with 
one of the church people at least once a week. 
Those who call upon the families report also the 
names of all children, and visitors are sent to 
try to bring the children to the church school. 
The plan looks toward getting decisions for the 
Christian life and for church membership. The 
teachers of the church school are to be in- 
structed by the pastor for an effort to bring the 
youth to decision; the superintendent of the 
church school, with the aid of the pastor, will 
supplement the work of the teachers in evan- 
gelism. A decision committee will plan special 
services for adults for the purpose of commit- 
ting them to the Christian life and to church 
membership. In addition a special committee 
is at work trying to bring into the active serv- 
ice of ‘the church the large number of members 
who heretofore have contributed nothing of per- 
sonal service. The adoption of the plan has 
shown results in increased attendance and 
deeper interest in the work of the church. 


Circulating Library for Ministers 


The Congregational Conference of Illinois is 
planning to furnish its ministers with the use 
of a free circulating library. The plan was 
first suggested by Dr. BE. N. Hardy of La 
Grange, and the details were worked out by 
him, with the assistance of a committee con- 
sisting of Dr. McElveen of Evanston, Professor 


Sour SToMACH Is quickly relleved by 
Made only by C. I. Hood Co., Lowell Mass. 
Remember the name, Dyspeplets.—[{ Adv. 
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Dys-pep-lets, 
8.” ide. 


Walker of the Seminary and Rey, John Gordon 
of Rockford. Dr. Hardy suggests that at least 
four classes of ministers will be benefited by 
the library—those on small salaries, those who 
lack the inclination for self-improvement, min- 
isters who are indiscreet and biased in the 
selection of books and those who would like to 
read books they do not care to purchase. 

The library will be financed by contributions 
solicited principally from laymen. It is ex- 
pected that the ministers will pay carriage on 
the books to and from Chicago. The list as 
now prepared numbers 281 volumes and em- — 
braces books on theology, the rural problem, 
history and music. In includes neither fiction 
nor general literature. The Seminary, through 
President Davis, has offered its services as 
librarian, and the shipments will be made from 
there, Illinois has not copyrighted this plan. 
It is expected that other states will accept it 
and that the Seminary shall become the great 
distributing center for them. 


Attendance Good at Seminary |. 


Chicago Theological Seminary has enrolled 
in the Seminary proper 58 students and in the 


CATARRH LEADS 
TO CONSUMPTION 


Catarrh is as much a blood disease as 
scrofula or rheumatism. It may be relieved, 
but it cannot be removed by simply local 
treatment. It breaks down the general 
health, weakens the lung tissues and leads to 
consumption. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is so successful in the 
treatment of catarrh that it is known as the 
best remedy for this disease. It purifies the 
blood. Ask your druggist for it—[Adv. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Cash must 
accompany orders. Answers sent “care The Congregation- 
alist” will be held until called for unless stamps are sent 


for forwarding. 


Wanted. Working housekeeper in small family of 
adults (2). Must be good plain cook, Address G. T.F., 
care The Congregationalist, 3, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, by a middle-aged American woman, a 
tion of responsibility and_trust. Able to mee 
classes of people. Address M. G. A.,7 Highland Streets 
Worcester, Mass. 


Rooms and Board for the Winter. Transients 
accommodated. Special care given to young girl stu- 
dents and to ladies traveling alone. Address Mrs. 
Jones, 50 and 52 Rutland Square, Boston, Mass. 


Highland Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
indorsed by a high-class patronage. Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best location near Boston. 
Address S. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Wanted. American woman 30 to 50 to assist in light 
housework and care of paralytic man. Four adults, 
good home and moderate wages to right person. Ad- 
a Mrs. Butler, Pleasant Street, Newton Center, 

ass. 


Tutoring. Special training by experienced teachers 
for college entrance examinations. Extra work now, 
might prevent disappointment in June. For references 
and choice of hours, address the Misses Smith, 13 Buck- 
ingham Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Position Wanted by a refined, middle-aged Prot- 
estant lady either as companion, managing housekeeper 
or any position of trust. Willing to make herself gen- 
erally useful. Best of references. Address M.C., care 


The Congregationalist, 2, Boston, Mass. 


The whele Bible—31 volumes, vest pocket size, 
cloth bound, good print, 18 maps, packed in neat case, 
with one adjustable leather cover, Ve postpaid dl 
Send three cents for sample and _ circular. Ad 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, 


Wanted, a home within 25 miles of Boston, for a 

oung woman in a private family. Has ealth, 

ut requires care, and to be accompanied on dally walks. 
Best of references required and given. Address A. T., 
care The Congregationalist, 2, Boston, Mass. 


Photographs. 2{ Good P hs for $1.00. Send 


hotograp: 
usa cabinet photo, or any other good picture of yourself, 
iH Py in. by in., and 
nm teed 


at and we will aes yo ies, 

ma em to you promptly. Sa’ guaran or 

money refunded. Rbany ‘Reachers'Agency, Albany, N.Y. 
Exquisite Colored Lantern Slides; fasc 

story of a thousand years; quaint setting in Oxfo: 

England; the speaker's pleasant voice and charm 

manner—popular picture-story of Oxford's Pagean 


Just the thing for church or club, Address Miss E. 0. 
Tucker, Ph, D., Swansea, Mass. 


Furnished %-room apartment for rent, leay- 
ing the country fortwo years. Old furniture, 15 minutes 
from center of ons one minute to electric cars, 0 
beautiful park. Rent reasonable to PW 
ences required. Possession orcester, 
Mass. Address M.M. 8., care 
46, Boston, Mass. 

A New England Woman, midd intelligen 
refined, a practical housekeeper ined 
experienced in church and social who uses type- 
writer and card index, will give her time fair com- 
pensation tn any capacity where conscien' 
without servility ts acceptable. Address R,, care 
The Congregationalist, 3, Boston, Mass. 


The Quality 


Investment 


"The firm of J. L. Pettyjohn & Co, stands 
for the Quality Investment only—the in- 
vestment that is bound to return both the 
investor’s capital and his interest, 


No Worries for You 


The Quality Investment guarantees a 
peaceful mind—less profit, but a certainty 
that your money will be affected neither 
by panic, nor catastrophe, nor mis- 
management. , 


This company deals in First Mortgages 
placed on highly improved farm lands in 
Eastern Kansas—a territory whose pro- 
ductiveness and consistency of crop yield 
have been tested throughout a period of 
many years. 


We have operated in this one field for 
35 years and have loaned over $25,000,- 
000. We have confined our loans to this 
territory, because here we knew the in- 
vestor was assured of safety for his money. 


An Unbroken Record 


‘Since this company was organized in 1874 

we have not lost a penny for a single 
investor. Full information about our 
Quality Investment sent on request. Best 
clientele and financial references, 


We GUARANTEE Our MortTGacGEs. 
Address 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & COMPANY 


OUR FIRST FARM 7% 


6% MORTGAGES CITY 


FARM 
are placed in-the premium 
beta: oats, alfalfa, barley, and potato districts of the 


te of Montana. 
ears’ experience; no losses. Illustrated 


Twenty-five 
Booklet and State Map, giving full particulars, free for 


the asking. 


THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA, 
Paid in Capital, 500,000. 
M. C. Building, HELENA, MONTANA. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
56 Cedar Street, New York 


123d Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1915. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS Market Value 


Cash in Banks and Trust Co.’S.........0..0008 $2,161,179.98 
United States Bonds ........... = 158,000.00 
State and City Bonds........... 4,578 ,573.33 
Railroad Bonds ...........++0+++ 9,470,540.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds........... 2,740,200.00 
Railroad Stocks................+ + 11,341,890.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks.........-... 1,361,000.00 
Bank and Trust Co. StoCKS......-.+.eee+eseeee 388,175.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real Seah 66 
cd cob co tn desnsn ss s0sessccecacee 3000. 
Premiums uncollected, in course of trans- 
mission and in hands of Agents........ 2,857 845.96 
ACOrW@Cd IMPCTESE. «0.22... 0202 nscreeeecccsescees 250,635.00 
: $35,313,539.27 
LIABILITIES 
eee 86,000,000.00+ 
Reserve Premium Fund giccr erred 
Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties... 437,656.32 
TRRON VE 2G MMRON So cave dui cesses sccwescce 250,000,00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts due 
ULE Ae ee a cide scan causa. 100,000.00 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus. 2,000,000.00+ 
Surplus over contingencies and all li 
ies including capital 10,703,474,16+ 
$35,313,539.27 


Surplus as regards policy-holders, $18,703,474.16; 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 

FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Vice-President 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary 

HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst. Secretary 

HOWARD P. MOORE, Asst. Secretary 
VINCENT P. WYATT, Asst. Secretary 
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Institutes 47. This is a larger number than 
has been in attendance at any time in the last 
seven years. The Congregational Training 
School for Women also has by far the largest 
enrollment in its history. There are 21 in the 
classes, most of whom live at the school. 


CHICAGO, BryN Mawr. A church of 64 
members was organized Jan. 3. The number 
includes several professors from Chicago Uni- 
versity and others who are leaders in educa- 
tional and civic life. Rev. A. N. Gardner will 
supply the pulpit for the present. It is ex- 
pected that the membership will be increased to 
100 within the next month. The church is the 
outgrowth of beginnings made by the University 
Congregational Church. 


At Marroon, Rey. H. L. Pyle has resigned 
to accept the call to Germantown, Pa. ‘The 
church parts with Mr. and Mrs. Pyle with feel- 
ings of sincere regret. Their work has been 
helpful in every way. The Illinois Conference 
through its superintendent commends the work 
of Mr, Pyle and is sorry to lose him from the 
state. 


Michigan 
Unique Bulletin at Bay City 


Bay City, Dr. V. F. Brown, pastor, has 
added more than 100 to the permanent enroll- 
ment of the Sunday school in the last few 
months. The weekly church bulletin has been 
made an attractive publicity agent by. the 
unique work of the pastor. His method is to 
write a popular homily, taking one of the 
striking advertisements of the business world 
for a text, Strong business men have been led 
by this means to see that the reasonable plans 
of business are reasonable also in the work of 
the Kingdom, 


Dedication of Addition to Muskegon First 


On Jan. 8, MUSKEGON, First, Rev. Archibald 
Hadden, pastor, dedicated its new addition, to 
be called the Julia E. Hackley Memorial Hall 
in memory of its donor, Mrs. Hackley, for 
many years an active member of the church, 
on her death bequeathed $30,000 to the organ- 
ization, $16,500 of which have been used in 
improving the building and adding the new hall. 
Jan. 8 a bronze tablet in memory of Mrs. Hack- 
ley was unveiled in the new parlor. At the 
dedication exercises a responsive service was 
read by pastor and people. 


lowa 


At the annual meeting of DavENPOoRT, ED- 
WARDS, Rey. L. A. Parr, pastor, held Jan. 4, 
reports showed a most, prosperous year. For 
the first time in many years the treasurer re- 
ported all bills paid and a balance in the bank. 
Thirty members were added. The Ladies’ Aid 
made improvements on the parsonage costing 
$700. The pastor was voted an increase of 
$280. 


Kansas 


WIcHITA, PLyMouTH, Rev. L. B. Hix, pas- 
tor, is taking on new life. At the January 
communion two adults were received into mem- 
bership—one on confession—making 13 addi- 
tions since the coming of the present pastor, 
Oct. 25 last. 


Nebraska 


CREIGHTON, Rev. W. A. Alcorn, pastor, At 
the annual meeting satisfactory reports were 
read from all departments showing all bills 
paid and apportionments met and 11 accessions 
during the year. The pastor handed in his 
resignation after six years of service. During 
this time 48 have joined the church, more than 
$2,000 have been added to the value of the 
property and recently a new Cramer piano has 
been purchased. 


Montana 


Large Annual Meeting at Livingston 


The largest and most enthusiastic annual 
meeting of LIVINGSTON, Rev. E. W. Cross, pas- 
tor, occurred the evening of Jan. 7. Excellent 
reports came from all departments; 25 mem- 
bers were added, 20 on confession, making 122 
additions in all during the present pastorate 
of three and a half years. With the assistance 
of Sec. H, H, Wikoff a debt of $1,350 was lifted 
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from the parsonage. The benevolences of the 
year have exceeded the apportionment by $80. 
The efficiency and helpfulness of the Ladies’ 
Aid appears from the fact that it raised $733. 
The Kansas City creed was unanimously 
adopted, the way for this action having been 
prepared by a series of sermons by the pastor 
on its fundamentals. A brief address by the 
pastor commending the past year’s work and 
outlining that of the year to come brought the 
enjoyable meeting to a close. Mr. Cross in ad- 
dition to his efficient work with his own chureh 
has given to several of the home missionary 
churches of the state valuable evangelistic help. 


Arizona 
A Dedication at Pearce 


One may confidently expect the unexpected 
in Arizona, The state went dry at the last 
election and a Congregational church was dedi- 


eated. For more than ten years Rey. A. J. 
Benedict has been making pilgrimages - to 
Pearce, first over the Pass from Tombstone, 


more recently from the dry farm, ‘‘Last Ditch,’ 
in Sulphur Spring Valley. A union church was 
organized in 1906 and became affiliated with 
the Congregational church two years later. The 
worship has been held for the most part in the 
schoolhouse, on special occasions, like the funeral 
of some well-known citizen, in Huddy’s Dance 
Hall. Foundations were laid some months ago 
for a church building, but money was hard to 
get, so on the completion of a new, fine school 
building the old room, where for so many years 
services had been held, was given by the mining 
company and a number of energetic ones made a 


What Clarkson 
is Doing for 
the Book Buyer 


N several hundred thousand Li- 
braries in the homes of people 
in every walk of life — from the 

day laborer to the college professor 
and high government official, from 
the persona who buy a few books of 
Popular fiction to the persons who 
pride themselves on having the com- 
plete works of all the standard 
authors in De Luxe Editions artis- 
tically printed and bound — almost 
every book was bought from me. 
WHY? Because, § have no agents 
and sell you just the books you want—all new—many at a saving 
of from 50 to 90 per cent—you examine the books in your own 
home for five days before paying for them. If not satisfied, re- 
turn them at my expense—and—owe me nothing. 


e 
Sample Prices: 
‘The Eyes of the World, 90c Messezes madi Papers of the 
Py southern nfederacy, 8- 
Their Yesterdays, 35¢ Morocco, publisher's. price 
Winning of BarbaraWorth, 35¢ $15—my price, 98c¢ 
Calling of Dan Matthews, 35c 


Biome SADratys 8 nol cloth, 

Library of Oratory, 15 vols. publisher’s price — my 
publisher’s price $15 — my, _ Price 85c 
price $4.75 


Wild Animals of North Amer- 
Shakespeare, 40 vol. full flex-  1°4> publisher’s price $3—my 
ible Morocco, largest type 


price 45¢ 
and best notes of any Shakes- Orations, acinesses and Club 


peare published, publisher’s Essays, publisher’s price 
price $96—my price $24, $1.50—my price 42c 
Here are De Luxe Editions, Morocco bound, complete works, 
many of them at less than 25 cents on the dollar. Hugo, Kipling, 
Poe, Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, Scott and scores of others, 


Get My Big, New Catalog 


My new catalog, sent free for the asking, tells you how to save 
50 to 90 per cent on thousands of books. It is a course in liter- 
ature, giving nationalities, date of birth and death of authors, 
the author’s life and standing in literature, ete. Hundreds of 
sets and thousands of single volumes listed. 


1 sell more books direct to the booklover—the individual reader 
—the rich man who insists upon his dollar’s worth—the man who 
watches his pennies — and setl them for less money — than any 
other man in America. Every book new and fresh, and guaran- 
teed to please you — you to be the judge. I do not quibble, and 
would rather have a book or set of books returned at my ex- 
pense than to have a dissatisfied customer. 


David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker 
113 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 


HYMN BOOKS 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH WORE 
SEND FOR RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPIES. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 
For Sale by Cong. S. S, & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


6% Oklahoma 6% 


‘ Farm Mortgages ‘ 


The safest and best investment in the 
U.S. today! WHY? Because Okla- 
homa land values are not inflated. They 
are low, but will increase with develop- 
ment. THEREFORE your margin of 
security will also increase. INVEST 
NOW! Write for our booklet. 


Parker-Wise Investment Co. 
Vinita, Okla. 
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wonderful transformation by removing parti- 


tions, painting and putting in attractive pulpit 
suite and pews. On the first Sunday of the 
new year this beautiful room was set apart by 


of dedication in which the pastor was 
aided by Dr. Heald, superintendent of missions, 
Rev. H. A. Deck of Tombstone and Rev. Mr. 
Wheeler of Methodist Episcopal South, Cochise. 


a service 


Services are to be held every Sunday evening 
instead of on alternate Sundays as heretofore. 
As ie Ba 
California 
Dedication of New Church at Long Beach 
The new church at Lona BracH was dedi- 


eated during the week beginning Dec. 27. In 


VENICE VNION CHVRECH 


(OXGREGATIONAL) 
CALIF: 


VENICE , 


architecture it is Romanesque, with a great 
campanile bell corner tower 115 feet high. The 
walls are of red brick with white terra cotta 
trimmings. Three great rose windows are dis- 
tinective, while six picture windows are added. 
Irom the tower opens a foyer separated from 
the auditorium by glass windows and parti- 
tions. A congregation of 1,500 can be gathered 
in the sanctuary with its galleries upon three 
sides. Rich mahogany furniture, soft brown 
tones in decoration and carpet, high vaulted 
ceiling, exquisite windows give a worshipful 
atmosphere. The pew ends are exact reproduc- 
tion, as is the campanile, of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
Behind the pulpit rises the great memorial 
Hathaway organ, the largest in the city, Ad- 
joining the auditorium is the parish house with 
its luxurious parlors, many separate classrooms, 


NEW CHURCH BUILDING AT VENICE, CAL. 


BAD DREAMS 
Caused By Coffee 


“JT have been a coffee drinker, more or 
less, ever since I can remember, until a few 
months ago I became more and more nervous 
and irritable, and finally I could not sleep 
at night for I was horribly disturbed by 
dreams of all sorts and a species of distress- 
ing nightmare. 

“Finally, after hearing the experience of 
numbers of friends who had quit coffee and 
were drinking Postum, and learning of the 
great benefits they had derived, I concluded 
coffee must be the cause of my trouble, so 
I got some Postum and had it made strictly 
according to directions. 

“T was astonished at the flavor and taste. 
It entirely took the place of coffee, and to 
my very great satisfaction, I began to sleep 
peacefully and sweetly. My nerves improved, 
and I wish I could wean every man, woman 
and child from the unwholesome drug-drink 
—coffee. 

“People do not really appreciate or realize 
what a powerful drug it is and what terrible 
effect it has on the human system. If they 
did, hardly a pound of coffee would be sold. 
I would never think of going back to coffee 
again. I would almost as soon think of put- 
ting my hand in a fire after I had ouce been 
burned. Yours for health.” 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well 
15ec. and 25c. packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of 
hot water and, with cream and sugar, makes 
a delicious beverage instantly. 30c. and 50c. 
tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is about 
the same. 

“There's a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 


boiled. 


completeness of facilities for Bible school work 
which the pastor, who is expert in religious 
education, knows so well how to provide, and 
for social opportunities to satisfy the most 
eager taste. In the tower are two splendid 
rooms for the boys, while in the social hall, 
below all, are conveniences for a great gather- 
ing, with apartments also for the primary de- 
partment of the Bible school. 

This great building, with a cost of $165,000, 
is a monument to the splendid services of the 
pastor, Rev. H. K. Booth, Ordained in 1901, 


Mr. Booth had held previous charges in Mich- 
igan City, Ind., Tucson, Ariz., Sacramento and 
North Berkeley, Cal., and came to Long Beach 
in 1909. He had first to accomplish the weld- 
ing of two churches who recognized the error 
of schism and were now reuniting. Then under 
his able preaching, known far beyond the city 
for its eloquence and wisdom, came the gath- 
ering of great congregations. To provide for 
them in a many-sided service rises this noble 
temple as a consummation. Great credit, too, 
belongs to Mr, H. P. Barbour, an indefatigable 
layman, who has devoted his time and brain for 
many months to the enterprise. 

The services of dedication were worthy of the 
cause, On Sunday morning with the pastor in 
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Every Progressive Church 
organization to-day appreciates the value 
of a high grade projection lantern. Optical 
efliciency, mechanical durability, simplic- 
ity of operation and wide adaptability are 
the pase ipal requisites. They are best 
supplied, we believe, in the 


Bausch [omb 


BALOPTICON 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


one model of which Is here illustrated. This 
representative instrumént of a well known 
line is particularly well aii ig. for church, 
Sunday schooland Y. M.C.A 


Model C BALOPTICON 


Ideal equipment for Sunday school classes. 

Supplied with nitrogen-filled tungsten lamp. 

Attaches to any ordinary =? socket, con- 
suming 24 amperes of curren’ 

It is absolutely automatic and equals 5-am- 
pere arc lamp in illumination. 

Satisfactory for distances up to 40 or 50 feet. 

ees child Liss e Sos it. ‘ | $35.00 
rice, complete in carryin 5 

Write to-day for iiustrated’ Gat cataton giving 
full details. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 
526 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Does YOUR Church use this 
cleanly and sanitary method? 
Send f og and s 


‘or 
offer, Outfits on trial. 


THOMAS ‘COMMUNION SERVICE CO. Box5 LIMA. OHIO, 


The Best Wa 


The use of the ides j 
UAL COMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
= Supper in thousands of 
ehurches. It will do so for 
your church, d for illustrated 
price list. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO, 


=_——e 
— 


16 Ashburton Place 


Boston 


Taner MTS TATTOOS TE TEIN 

: The trays of Reed 
E & Barton's Indi- 
: vidual Services for 
Ez Communion are 
— very light and possess our patented celluloid 
: lining which renders them noiseless. 

| Reed & Barton, Silversmiths 
E Established 1824 

I Taunton, Mass. Fifth Ave. and 32d St., New York 


PIPE ORGANS 


For Churches, Audito- 
riums, Residences 
Kimball Pipe Organs are 
numbered among the 
world’s greatest organs. 
Plans, estimates, etc., fur- 

nished on application. 

W.W. KIMBALL C@. 
Eastern Office, SOT 6th Ave., B.T. 
General Offices, Eterball Hall, 
Fstablished 1857. CHICAGO 


ie 


bi: 


PULPIT GOWNS 


Choir Vestments 
Embroidered Hangings 
and Bookmarks 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
COX SONS & VINING, 


72 Madison Avenue, New York 


MENEELY BELL CQ) 


NY. AND 
177 Bron CITY. 
yo 


UN 


CHURCH puiee Ch 


POP Op eT Be 
rite to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., See, Q. 


MENEELY & CO. 


Watervliet (West Troy), N. Y. 
Chimes, Peals, School ty 
other Balls, eaqece aie 
88 yoars’ oxpertonce 
Highest Crade Gonuine Boll Metal 


Momortale 
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charge, Rey. R. B. Larkin read the Scriptures, 
Dean EH, C. Norton of Pomona College offered 
prayer and Dr. D, F, Fox of Pasadena preached 
the sermon. At the twilight communion service 
the pastor, after his sermon, gave right hand 
of fellowship to 33 persons, 20 being on con- 
fession of faith. A dedication of the Hathaway 
Memorial Organ was offered in the evening, with 
Prof. W. BH, Strobridge of Los Angeles at the 
keyes, and the assistance of the church quartet. 
A dedication to Congregationalism was delight- 
fully expressed in a Forefathers’ Day banquet, 
participated in by over 200 persons. Three 
leading ministers, Pres. James A. Blaisdell of 
Pomona College, Rey. Herbert Jump of Red- 


jands and Dr. D. F. Fox of Pasadena, addressed - 


the congregation. 

At the dedication to Community Life promi- 
ment citizens of Long Beach gave addresses. 
A dedication to the Kingdom was made, when 
the working men were banqueted. Dedication 
to the work of the Christian Church found 
voice in a fellowship meeting, when fraternal 
greetings were given by pastors of the local 
churches, The conclusion of the series came 
in a dedication to country, when Pres. J. A. B. 
Scherer of Throop College of Technology spoke 
upon Church and Country. Coline 


Vpnicn, Rey. F. L. Holmes, pastor. Through 
an unfortunate mistake in the mechanical de- 
partment of the paper, in the issue of Dec. 31, 
the photograph of HavrLocK, Nes., was in- 
sserted with the article of VmNICE, thus forcing 
the inference that it was a picture of the new 
ehureh at VPNICE, We regret the error and 


take pleasure in using this week the photograph 
“of VENICE. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


- Calle 


Biair, W. W., St. Charles, Minn., to Lynnhurst, 
Minneapolis. Accepts and is at work. 
Cowan, JOHN, Lyme, N. H., to Bristol. 

cepts to begin March 7. 

PincH, J. M., La Harpe, Ill., to Arborville, 
Neb. Accepts to begin Jan. 24. 

Uayns, F. L., California Ave., Chicago, Ill., to 
Western secretaryship, Congregational Boards 
of Ministerial Relief and Annuities. Accepts 
and is at work. 

JHYNE, C. A., Harvard, Oak Park, Ill., to First, 
South Chicago. Accepts and is at work. 
JoNnES, J. Myrppin; Taylor, Pa., to Old Man’s 

Creek, Io. Accepts and is at work. 

KKIpDER, JOSIAH, Hssex Junction, Vt., to Roy- 
alton. Accepts. 

'MINCHIN, W. J., Ames, Io., to Mason City. 
Accepts to begin Feb. 1. _ 

Parr, H, E., Princeton, Ill., to First, Waterloo, 
Io. ; 

SLirpr, Evi, acting pastor, Cambridge, Neb., to 
remain six months longer. 

Srrepin, A, T., Bethel, Ct., to Madison. 
and is at work. 5 

‘Woop, A. A., Strawberry Point, Io., to North 
Branch, Minn, Accepts. 


Ac- 


Accepts 


Resignations 


AuLcorn, W. A., Creighton, Neb. 

-CHAPMAN, BE. M., Old Lyme, Ct. 

‘COWAN, JOHN, Lyme, N. H., to accept call to 
Bristol. To take effect March 1. 

‘GIrrorD, W. A., North Abington, Mass. 
take effect Jan. 31. 

‘Hurweor, J. E., Wapping, Ct. 

JACOBIAN, S. B., Armenian, Providence, R. L., 
to enter upon new work in Paterson, N. J. 

MINCHIN, W. J., Ames, Io., to accept call to 
Mason City. To take effect Jan. 26. 

‘OHLSON, OLAP, Naugatuck, Ct. 


To 


; Installation 
‘MACMILLAN, JOHN, Vineland, N, J., Jan. 14. 
Sermon by Rey. C. B. Adams; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. W. M. Randles, David Leyshon, 
‘BE. W. Rice} D.D., Rev. H. W. Myers, Jr., 
J. A. Lumley, W. V. Berg. 


Personals 
BiiiinGs, O. J., Upton, Mass., was given a 
present of gold coin from his parishioners 
on New Year’s Day, 


 'BURTNER, D. E., North, Lynn, Mass., and MRs. 


BurTNER held an informal reception for mem- 
bers of the church at the parsonage on New 
Year’s Day. 

GI, Jessz, Williston, Portland, Me., is in the 
Maine General Hospital where he has under- 


gone a serious surgical operation. Dr. Mix- 
ter, the operating surgeon, says his chances 
of recovery are good. 

Jump, H, A., Redlands, Cal., preached a New 
Year’s sermon on the question, What Does 
Our City Need Most in 1915? which aroused 
much interest. In it he brought together 
fifty answers which he had collected from the 
mayor, bank director, superintendent of 
schools, real estate agent, Socialist, high 
school girl, policeman, newsboy and others. 
The local papers printed it in full, with edito- 
rial comment. 

PATCHELL, W. T., Torrington, Ct., who was in 
Europe when the war broke out, sailed, Jan. 
9, for another trip for the purpose of seeing 
something of the conditions of the war, in 
which he is much interested. 

PENNIMAN, A, B., recently of Beloit, Wis., while 
recuperating from an illness was engaged to 
supply Calwmet, Mich., for three months, and on 
Jan. 6 at the annual meeting received a unan- 
imous call to the pastorate, which he ac- 
cepted. 

WILLIAMS, 'l’. P., Houlton, Me., received an in- 
crease of salary of $200 at the annual meet- 
ing as an expression of appreciation of his 
work by his parishioners. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CONNECTICUT 
Newington 6 12 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville : 9 12 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago, New First 7 
Rogers Park 21 
University F 23 
Wellington Ave. 8 
Oak Park, First 45 
IOWA 
Ottumwa 5 9 
KANSAS 
Osborne 3 4 
MASSACHUSETYS 
Boston, Union 10 14 
Dorchester, Harvard 8 10 
Pilgrim 8 abi 
Northampton, Hdwards 4 8 
South Boston, Phillips 5 6 
West Roxbury 8 34 
MICHIGAN 
Muskegon 8 Bis 
NEW JERSEY 
Newark Valley 19 23 
New YORK 
Fairport 71 82 
Irondequoit 6 19 
OREGON 
Portland, Waverly Heights 11 33 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths 1s twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


ALCOCK—At Little Compton, R. I., infant son 
of Rev. and Mrs. James Alcock. 

HAMBLET—At East Wilton, Me, Jan. 6, 
Emma W. (Hebbard) Hamblet, widow of 
Charles Hamblet, late of Farmington, Me., 
and former widow of David W. Smith, late of 
Mercer, Me., aged 96 yrs., 1 mo, 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ M®nbTING, Pilgrim Hall, 
14 Beacon Street, Monday, Jan. 25, 10.30 
A.M, Darius Cobb will exhibit his painting, 
“The Master,” and tell the story. All are 
invited. 

Boston CONGREGATIONAL CLUB, Denominational 
night, Jan. 25. Addresses by Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, D.D., and Rey. H. C. Herring, 
D.D., on Congregational Leadership in the 
Larger Concerns of the Kingdom. 

WoMmAN’s HOME MISSIONARY FEDPRATION, Reg- 
ular Bi-Monthly Meeting, Monday, Feb. 1, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 10 A.M. 
Program Meeting. 

WoMAN’s BoarD OF Missions, Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 5, 10.30 A. M. 

CHILD Lasor Sunpay, Jan. 24, 

Peach Sunpay, Feb. 14. To be observed in 
ehurches of all denominations in special 
commemoration of 100 years of peace be- 
tween English-speaking peoples. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, twelfth 
annual convention, Buffalo, N. Y., March 3-7, 
Topic: The Rights of the Child. 

NATIONAL Boarp, Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations of the United States of America, 
5th Biennial Convention, Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 5-11, 1915. 


The United States and 
Orientals 


An Appeal for an Adequate Policy 


(Action of the Federal Council's Commission 
on Relations with Japan) 


The awakening of Asia and her rapid ac- 
quisition of important elements of Occi- 
dental civilization inaugurates a new era in 
world history in which Asia is to play a new 
and increasingly important rdle. Whether 
that role shall be one of peace, good will and 
mutual co-operation, or one contrelled by in- 
creasing suspicion and fear between the Hast 
and the West, will depend largely on the at- 
titude of the Western nations themselves. 

It has seemed to many of our citizens 
who have become familiar with the questions 
raised by this more intimate and _ ever-in- 
creasing contact with the Orient that the 
United States might well adopt a more ade- 
quate Oriental policy. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Commission on Rela- 
tions with Japan appointed by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica urge upon Congress and upon the people 
of the United States the importance of 
adopting an Oriental policy based upon a 
just and equitable regard for the interests of 
all the nations concerned, and to this end 
suggests that the entire immigration prob- 
lem be taken up at an early date, providing 
for comprehensive legislation covering all 
phases of the question (such as the limita- 
tion of immigration and the registration, dis- 
tribution, employment, education and natu- 
ralization of immigrants) in such a way as 
to conserve American institutions, to pro- 
tect American labor from dangerous economic 
competition and to promote an intelligent 
and enduring friendliness among the people 
of all nations. 

CHARLES R. Brown, 
HAMILTON Hott, 
WILLIAM I. HAVEN, 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON, 
HH. R. HENDRIX, 
JEREMIAH W. JENKS, 
ALBERT G. LAWSON, 
FREDERICK LYNCH, 
FRANCIS J. MCCONNELL, 
JOHN R. Morr, 

FRANK MASON Norra, 
DoREMUS SCUDDER, 
Rogvert HW. SPEER, 
GeEorGE BH. VINCENT, 
Amos P. WILDER, 
SipNnEY L. GULICK, 

Representative on International Relations 

CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, 
Secretary. 


Commission on Relations with Japan, ap- 
pointed by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 

Dec. 18, 1914. 


Developed by Use 


The shade you cast upon the ground as 
you walk is the shadow of your body, and 
the destiny that goes with you is the shadow 
of your mind and character. There are, of 
course, grave differences of opportunity 
among men, and they count for much. It 
would be absurd to pretend not to see them, 
or to make light of them. But it is also a 
mistake to throw them the blame for our 
own shortcomings. 

In this twentieth century of ours the differ- 
ence in men’s success—not the difference in 
wealth, but in the achievement of things that 
are really worth doing—that difference is 
due less to opportunities presented than to 
taking full advantage of those that come. 

If suecess in life depends largely upon the 
moral qualities to which I have referred, and 
if those qualities are under our own control, 
it is obviously of vital importance to ask 
how they can be cultivated. The answer is 
so commonplace that it seems hardly worth 
maling. Like all moral qualities they are 
developed by use, and by use alone.—Pres. 
A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard. 


ys:pep:lets 
Made only by C. 1. HOOD CO. 

quickly sweeten sour stom- 

ach, stop belching, relieve 
heartburn, nausea and sea- 

sickness; also. sleepless- 

ness from indigestion. Delicious and 
economical. They are unlike soda 
mints, are not a strong alkali—no bad 
effect attends their continued use. 


They do good work every time. 
Get a 10c., 25c. or $1 box today. 


R ber . Take no 
the name DyS"pep-lets substitute 


Sore ROWN? 


Throat rROCHE 


Coughs and hoarseness relieved. 25c, 50c and $1.0. 
Sample Free, JOHN L, BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass, 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths, 

NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 

ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
fer $4.00 per day and ie 

Dining Room and Café First-Class Bure- 
pean Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Btone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room, 

Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mer. 


Central Turkey College 
At Aintab, Turkey-in-Asia 


Friends can render important, permanent 
service by subscriptions to New Endow- 
ment. 8,000 shares. $100 each. Cash, 
instalment end 5 per cent. interest plans. 


Regarding gifts, etc.,address Pres. JOHN E.MERRILL, 
Aintab, or 708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Benevolent Societies 


Women’s Organizations 
WoMAn’s BoarD or Missions, 704 Congrega- 


tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOMB MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
Cornelius H, Patton, President; Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer; Miss Louise K, Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston, 


WoMAN’S SHAMAN’S FRIPND Socipry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss A. C. 
Ruttkay, Treasurer, 1 Hxeter St., Boston, Mass. 


VERNON 


THE LOVING FATHER 


An essay on the parable of the Prodigal 
The author feels that nothing this 


Son. 
earth possesses, save the record of Passion 
Week, has so much power to rend the veil 
that lies between us and God as this parable. 

Lustrated, 50¢ net. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 


RISIBLES 


Traveler: “Now what ought little boys 
to say when a gentleman gives them five 
cents for carrying his bag?” ‘’T’ain’t 
enough.” 


Kind Party: “What are you crying that 
way for, little boy?’ Little Boy: ‘’Cause 
it’s the only way I know how to cry.”— 
Life’s Calendar. 


Mother (at the breakfast table): “You 
always ought to use your napkin, Georgie.” 
Georgie: “I am usin’ it, Mother; I’ve got 
the dog tied to the leg of the table with it.” 


Sincere Wishes.—Jones: “I’m quite a 
near neighbor of yours now, Mrs. Golightly. 
I’ve taken a house on the river.” Mrs. G.: 
“Oh! Well, I hope you'll drop in some 
day.”’—DHachange. 


An exchange says a man’s full mental 
power is not reached before the age of 
twenty-five. Hither this is wrong or the 
college freshman has been misinformed as 
to himself.—Boston Transcript. 


Booth Tarkington recently assured an 
interviewer that as for hobbies or fads, he 
has none. To loll about on his veranda all 
summer long or to cruise in his motor boat 
is his ideal vacation. “Golf?” he said. 
“TI stopped golf because I could not stand 
what the caddies said about me.” 


When Mr. Peaslee asked for his fourth 
cup of water the waitress brought it, but 
remarked, “‘You seem to be fond of coffee.” 
Mr. Peaslee, nothing abashed, smiled upon 
her benignly. “I be fond of coffee,” he 
admitted, placidly. ‘‘Ain’t you quick to 
notice things! I’m dretful fond of it. If 
I wa’n'’t,” he concluded, slowly, “I don’t 
believe I’d drink so much water for the sake 
of getting a little.’—Youth’s Companion. 


The little girl was new to Sunday school, 
but she became much interested. One 
morning she came from the library, dressed 
ready to start, with the latest magazine 
hugged closely in her arms. ‘Why, Mary,” 
said her mother, “you don’t want to take that 
to Sunday school.” “Oh, yes, I do, Mother,” 
she replied. “You know they sing: 

“‘T want to be an angel, 

And with the angels stand, 
A crown upon my forehead 

And a Harper in my hand.’” 


Robert Collyer told the story of an old 
Methodist blacksmith who was also a local 
preacher. He went to a Quaker meeting, 
and by and by he said to his friend, “Let’s 
pray a bit.” “No, Sammy,” said he, 
“thee must not pray here.” “After a while 
he said again, “Let’s sing a bit, then.” 
“No, Sammy, we can’t sing in Friends’ 
meeting; and, if we did, we should have to 
wait till the Spirit moved.” “Well, now,” 
said Sammy, “at the Methodist meeting we 
think we do pretty well if we move the 
spirit.” 

Rey. Dr. Black of the Barony Church, 
Glasgow, and another minister once spent 
a vacation in Cumberland, and on the Sab- 
bath attended a little Scotch kirk, sitting in 
a remote corner so that the minister should 
not notice them. The eagle eye of the min- 
ister detected them, and in the introductory 
prayer he so expressed himself as to make 
sure of some aid from them. The good man’s 
words were these: “Lord, have mercy on thy 
ministering servants who have come in upon 
us so unexpectedly. One of them will preach 
in the afternoon and the other in the even- 
ing.” 


CONVALESCENCE after pnenmonia, typhoid fever and 
the grip, is sometimes merely apparent, not real. To 
make it real and rapid, there is no other tonic so highly 
to be recommended as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Thousands 
so testify. Take Hood’s,—[ Adv. 
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Benevolent Societies 


Tue MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socrery is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 


Treasurer. oom 609, Congregational House, 
Boston. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 


Suppiy established by Mass. Cong’l Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states. 
Congregational House. Rev, Arthur J. Covell, 
Secretary. Rey. C. H. Williams, Ph. D., Chairman, 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F, E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Byan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel 
Usher, Pres.; C. BE. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socrpry, incor- 
porated 1828, Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding See., Rev, Merritt A, Farren ; Treas., 
C. F, Stratton. Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. A Congregational Society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and supported mainly 
by the churches of New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Charitable Societies 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and also visit the spiritually destitute. It has 
issued over 300 publications for the millions in 
Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. Its literature in the native dia- 
lects has been the strong right arm of foreign 
missions. Its benevolent work is dependent 
upon donations and legacies, 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
JuUDSON Swirt, D. D., General Secretary. 

Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Treas- 

urer, Park Avenue and 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Organized 1824, 


National. Interdenominational. Bstablishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country. Pub- 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary 
gifts. Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. Contributions 
and communications relative to work in any 
part of the country may be sent to the New 
England office. W. L. Carver, Supt., 

8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Evangelica) 
Society for Seamen, Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
stations in the United States and fore ports. 
Sends Loan Libraries to sea. Publishes Sail- 
ors’ Magazine. Aids shipwrecked and rege 4 
seamen at its Sailors’ Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. Supported by volun- 
tary contributions. 
Joun B. Catvert, D. D., President. 
GrorGp SIDNEY Wesster, D, D., Secretary. 
Send donations to CLARENCE C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N, Y. 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


Boston. Founded 1809. 
A benevolent organization for distributing 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant churches ;. 
managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds to do its work. Through the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col- 
porters and otherwise to the n and to chari- 
table or religious societies in e state. Al) 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 
Hon. Roperr fF. RayMonpD, President. 
Rey. FrepericK B. ALLEN, Recording Sec, 
FRANCIS EpwarRD MARSTEN, D.D., Cor, Sec. 
B. Preston Ciark, Bsq., Treasurer. 
Mr. ALBERT ROsCOB, Business Manager. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIETY : 
I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten, the sum of........ 
to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of the Society. 
Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. 
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Militarism 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 


In your issue of Dec. 24 Grapho writes 
thus: 


It is little less than rank nonsense to lay 
all the militarism to Germany; for as an 
able contributor to Zhe Congregationalist 
well said, there is as’ much militarism in 
covering the sea with dreadnaughts as there 
is in covering the land with armies. 

Is this quite logical and convincing? Does 
not the motive for soldiers or dreadnaughts 
make a vital difference? Perhaps Grapho 
does not know that more than once during 
recent years Hngland proposed to Germany 
a naval holiday, but Germany would not 
agree to any reduction of the fleet or any 
cessation in shipbuilding. Surely there is 
all the difference in the world between de- 
fense and defiance; and if England had 
wished to exert militarism, she could have 
destroyed the German navy years ago. It 
is not too much to say that the defeat of 
English dreadnaughts by German militarism 
would inevitably lead to a German attack 
on the United States. This can easily be 
seen by a reference to a book reviewed in 
the New York Times Book Review of Dec. 
27, entitled ‘Operations on the Sea,” by 
von Hdelsheim, in which it is said that “Ger- 
many is the only great power which is in a 
position to conquer the United States.” It 
is doubtless the consciousness of this pos- 
sibility that has led to what the English 
Spectator calls a “chorus of delight” in the 
American papers as the result of the naval 
battle off the Falkland Islands. 

On another page of your issue of Dec. 24, 


READERS’ 


Dr. C. R. Brown seems to be far truer both 
to Scripture and to fact when he says: 


Until by instruction, persuasion, moral 
appeal and spiritual regeneration we have 
changed the thieves and thugs of our cities 
into upright men, we shall need the police- 
man’s club and the prison bars. And until 
we have by the forces of the Christian gos- 
pel raised the tone of international morality 
to the point where respectable nations will 
observe treaty obligations and respect the 
rights of other nations, we shall still need 
the international equivalent of the police- 
man’s club. 

W. H. Grirrirh THOMAS, 

Toronto, Canada. 


“State Age”’ 


To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

For several weeks your advertising col- 
umns contained the insertion of a church 
seeking a pastor, with this legend thrust into 
the heart of it. I had hoped the search might 
be successful and that objectionable “state 
age’ disappear before my wrath should ex- 
plode. Why does that church want to know 
my age? Is that fact alone to be my com- 
mendation or condemnation in applying for 
its pulpit? Do not my college and my semi- 
nary count? Is the record of admissions, 
benevolences and activities in the Year-Book 
to be set aside by that insolent “state age’? 
Is the register of vital statistics to take the 
place of ministerial standing? Why not state 
condition of teeth, set of jaw and size of 
shoe? Would any self-respecting minister 
state age as sole condition of ability? 

Brethren of the churches; state your Chris- 
tian love. 


New Haven, Ct. I. C. Epurea. 


FORUM. 


The Bateson Theory 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

In a recent number you discuss Professor 
Bateson’s theory as a possible reversal of 
theories about evolution and close by saying, 
“We Christians may watch with interest, 
but without concern, the progress of the 
battle.” I am wondering if the Mendel law 
is accepted by all scientists, may it not carry 
us back to the old Eden standpoint, where 
God made man and all things “perfect,” and 
variations have come, not from rising from 
lower to higher, but by a million “falls” from 
higher to lower? 


Ferndale, Cal. JOHN BRERETON. 


Concerning Choirs 
T'o the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

In connection with the meeting of the Wis- 
consin State Association at Sparta, Wis., a 
charming thing about the fine large chorus 
choir of the church was the absence of de- 
monstrative leadership. The contrast be- 
tween that and the obtrusive leadership at 
an important gathering in the southern part 
of the state last summer was to me refresh- 
ing. In that case the leader, a busy man, 
came at a sacrifice, but he copied the meth- 
ods of the worst of the “now whistle it” sort 
of men’ who sometimes accompany evangel- 
ists. ‘The previous year a man who was 
summering on the grounds led just as effec- 
tively in a quiet way and attacted no atten- 
tion to himself. The freak band leader who 
whirls and tosses his baton, or the orchestra 
leader who acts like a mountebank, are not 
safe examples for conductors of choirs. 

Wauwatosa, Wis. J. O. Myers. 


Pastors’ Messages for the New Year 


Culled from Letters to their People 


A SIMPLE YET SUFFICIENT FAITH 


This is my cheer as the years come and go, 
I grow more sure that I belong to God and 
to the whole family of man. In this cer- 
tainty I am perfectly at home in the world 
and in the universe, and life is abundantly 
worth living. How long I may dwell here 
I need not know, but when I go I am confi- 
dent it will be to join those whose memory 
I cherish who now are in God’s gentle care. 
Meanwhile to follow him, who was likest 
God that human eyes have ever seen and to 
put something of his love into all I do, is my 
task. That this faith, simple yet sufficient, 
may shed its radiant light upon your path- 
Way every day is my New Year’s wish for 
> you. Rev. FRANK DYEr. 
First Church, Tacoma, Wn. 


THE AGE-LONG VICTORY 
Hate 


War is my joy: the screaming shell, 

The bursting mine, the trenches’ smell, 

The blood, the graves, the tears, all tell 
That I am king. 


O’er Belgian homes I ride roughshod; 
German peasant and Russian clod— 
I despise them all. I jeer at God, 

For I am king. 


Love 


I hear want’s cry, I guard my land, 
Fight for the bruised, open my hand 
And give to every need’s demand, 

As one who serves. 
Men flout me, mock me, pass me by, 
They curse, they scourge, they crucify, 
Yet mine is the age-long victory 

Of one who serves. 


“We that is greatest among you shall be 
your servant.” 


Constantine, Mich. Rrv. W. EB. STEVENS. 


IMPLICIT CONFIDENCE IN GOD 


A most wonderful year has passed into his- 
tory. A year in which our nation has passed 
through a great crisis. And as we look back 
upon dangers successfully met, problems, if 
not solved, at least courageously faced, and 
marked progress made in questions of na- 
tional righteousness, we cannot but exclaim, 
“What hath God wrought!” To our com- 
munity and church have come blessings in- 
numerable, and from our hearts we say, 
“Father, we thank thee.” 

And now the New Year presents itself. 
What it contains we do not know, but judg- 
ing from the past it will bring in its train 
some sorrows, burdens, problems, joys, old 
friendships strengthened, new friendships 
formed and opportunities daily to make other 
lives better by the kindnesses we show to 
them. 

This year may be one of even greater 
problems than any in the past, requiring more 
thought, greater patience, larger courage, 
stronger faith and deeper love than before. 

Let us then make as our aim for the year, 
“Implicit confidence in God,’ and in that 
confidence may we face with gladness every 
task and every opportunity of the New Year. 

Eildora, Io. Rev. W. G. RAMSAY. 


A TIME OF TESTING 


This is a time of testing for the Church. 
Jesus Christ is not on trial; the countless 
people who have trusted him have found him 
faultless. But the Church is called upon 
anew to vindicate its mission. 
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Amid the | 


world perplexities, multitudes are asking for 
the credentials of the Chureh: What is it 
doing? What is it here for? It is for every 
real Christian to help answer those questions. 
It is for us to make the Church a new force 
for human help; it is ours to make it stand 
forth unquestioned a power for peace and 
brotherhood. Christians must draw very 
near together now in a league of love as broad 
as human sorrows, as intense as human 
longings, to make real the ministry of Jesus 
to the world. Rey. S. A. Norton. 


First Church, Woburn, Mass. 


THE FORWARD LOOK 


As you turn from the Old Year to the New 
may every memory of failure be replaced by 
a new faith in God, a new courage and pur- 
pose to prepare and organize all your powers 
for the success of your life—such success as 
you have never won before! 

So may you find “The Church of the Liv- 
ing God’ meaning more to you in its teach- 
ing, its friendship, its joy and fellowship of 
service, for your most ardent desires, your 
fondest hopes only dimly suggest what God 
has in store for you in the House of his 
Friends. 

Throughout the year may you have all the 
happiness that will be safe for you to have; 
and only the sorrow that will soften the heart 
and bring nearer the Divine Comforter and 
teach you that all human sympathy and 
charity must sometimes be watered by tears. 
May as much of prosperity come to you as 
you can endure, with enough loss to teach 
you to think of “the eternal gain” and our 
Father's house above! 

Rev. CHARLES TALMAGE. 

First Church, Charlestown, Mass. 


Annual Clearance Sale 


In order to reduce our stock we offer the following books at these extremely 


low prices. 


As there are but two or three titles it is suggested that you send us 


your order as soon as possible so that you may be sure to get the book or books 


you desire. 


Add to cents for postage on each book. 


It would be wise to make a 


second or third choice as the quantities are small. 


The Fortunate Isles 
Life and Travel in Majorca, Minorca and Iriza 
By MARY STUART BOYD 
With eight illustrations in color and fifty-two pen drawings 
by A. S. Boyd, BR. S. W. 8vo. 
Publisher’s price, $3.50. Our price, $1.00 


Houses for Town _or Country 
3y WILLIAM HERBERT 
Illustrated with one hundred and forty house fronts, plans 
and interiors. S8vo. 
Publisher’s price, $2.00 net. Our price, $1.00 


The Penetration of Arabia 
The Story of Exploration 
By DAVID GEORGE HOGARTH, M.A., F.R.G.S., FS. A. 
The development of Western knowledge concerning the 


Arabian Peninsula. With illustrations from drawings. Pho- 
tographs and maps. Publisher’s price, $1.85. Our price, 65c. 


The Year Book of English Authors 
Compiled by IDA SCOTT TAYLOR 
Illustrated with thirteen portraits of prominent authors. 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, 80c. 


South America 
The Making of the Nations 
By W. H. KOEBEL 


With thirty-two full-page illustrations from photographs, 
ete., and maps and plans in the text. 
Publisher’s price, $2.00. Our price, $1.25 


Folk Festivals 


Their Growth and How to Give Them 


By MARY MASTER NEEDHAM 
Teachers, social workers and civic organizations, whoever 
is concerned with the preparation of festivals, celebrations and 
pageants will find this book a guide and friend. 
Publisher’s price, $1.25. Our price, T5c. 


The Annals of the Strand 


Topographical and Historical 
By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR 


“The Strand is, perhaps, the finest street in Europe.” Thirty- 
two illustrations. 8vyo. 


Publisher’s price, $2.40. Our price, $1.00 


Longfellow’s Country 
By HELEN A. CLARKE 
Thirty-two illustrations. S8vo. 
Publisher’s price, $2.50. Our price, $1.00 


The Portrait Book of the Kings and 
Queens of Great Britain 1066-1911 


With forty-eight plates in color. 
Publisher’s price, $1.75. Our price, 65c. 


The Annals of Fleet Street 
Its Traditions and Associations 
By B. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR 
One of the great streets of Hurope. Thirty-one illustrations. 
8vo. Publisher’s price, $2.40. Owr price, $1.00 


’ 
Hawthorne’s Country 
By HELEN A. CLARKE 

“The aim of this book is to show more explicitly than has 
heretofore been shown the relations between his life experiences 
and his work, and to illustrate as complete as possible in the 
space of one volume the general trend of his genius.” Forty 

illustrations. S8vo. 
Publisher’s price, $2.50. Our price, $1.00 


The Art of the Prado 
By C. L. RICKETTS 
A survey of the contents of the Gallery, together with de- 
tailed criticisms of its masterpieces and biographical sketches 
of the famous painters who produced them. With forty-eight 
illustrations. Publisher’s price, $2.00. Our price, $1.25 


The Bottles of Heaven 
(Job 38: 37) 
By RIDGE REVILS 
A book of illustrations for the pastor and the layman. 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, 50c. 


Problems of To-Day 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE 
The present volume is one of the most comprehensive he 


has yet put out, dealing as it does with such large questions 
as Wealth, Labor and Socialism. 


Publisher’s price, $1.40. Our price, T5c. 


The Kingship of Souls 
A Narrative 
By REUEN THOMAS 
Publisher's price, $1.50. Our price, 7T5c. 


Great Portraits 
As Seen and Described by Great Writers 
Edited and translated by ESTHER SINGLETON 


“The greatest masters excelled in it, and some of them are 
remembered chiefly, if not solely, by their portraits.’ With 
Fifty-two illustrations. 8vo. 

Publisher’s price, $2.50. Our price, 90c. 


Modern Paintings 
As Seen and Described by Great Writers 


Collected and edited by ESTHER SINGLETON 
With forty-four illustrations. S8vo. 
Publisher’s price, $2.50. Our price, 90c. 


Great Pictures 
As Seen and Described by Famous Writers 


Edited and translated by ESTHER SINGLETON 
With forty-seven illustrations. S8vo. 
Publisher’s price, $2.50. Our price, 90e. 


Etiquette for All Occasions 
By MRS. BURTON KINGSLAND 
Publisher’s price, $1.00. Our price, 60c. 


Worry: The Disease of the Age 
By C. W. SALESBY, M. D. 
Publisher’s price, $1.35. Our price, T5e. 


The Old Town 


By JACOB A. RIIS 
With illustrations. : 
Publisher’s price, $2.00, Our price, $1.00 


European Years 
The Letters of an Idle Man 
By GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY 


“There is scarcely anything in literary production so rare 
as a volume of good letters.” 
Publisher's price, $2.00. Our price, $1.25 


Good Manners for All Occasions 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Thirteen illustrations. 
Publisher’s price, $1.25. Our price, T5c. ° 
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BILLY SUNDAY’S TABERNACLE IN PHILADELPHIA 


Ihis is the best photograph that has been taken of a scene in the great auditorium during 
a Sunday meeting. It is taken from the chorus section in the rear of the platform. Mr. 
Sunday has just stepped to the desk and the sea of smiling faces before him shows that 
his first shot has made a hit with the crowd. In another moment he will be in action, He 
is addressing over twenty thousand’ people and behind him is a chorus of over twelve 
hundred. The six-sided sounding-board above the platform helps to carry the speaker's 
voice to the faraway sections of the tabernacle, so that all who get inside can hear well. 
The place is brilliantly illuminated with electric lights. See article by Mr, Cobleigh. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE AND FOREIGN MISSIONS 


By PROFESSOR JOHN H. HEWITT 


ROBABLY no college has held so 

close a relation to the work of For- 
eign Missions, or has provided so many 
missionaries from among its graduates 
as has Williams College. The mere fact 
that there are 127 men whose record as 
missionaries gives them a place in this 
book is cause for pride on the part of 
the College and interest on the part of 
the public. 

Not only were these men missionaries, but 
most of them were of more than ordinary em- 
inence in their work and many have won an 
international reputation. The editor of this 
volume rightly says: “ The completion of 100 
years since Gordon Hall began his work in 
India makes the present a fitting time in which 
to commemorate the lives of the heroic men 
who have done so much to introduce Christian 
civilization into heathen lands and have given 
to Williams College its chiefest distinction.” 


This volume is the result of indefatigable 
research on the part of the author, which has 
enabled him to accomplish the remarkable task 
of writing 127 biographies and preserving the 
individuality of each one. Some of these 
sketches are of considerable length, covering* 
the record of many years, and of rich and va- 
ried service; others are brief. Im each case 
the essential facts are told, and in many in- 
stances information appears here which has 
never before been easy of access for the public. 


“In the preparation of these sketches,” says 
Professor Hewitt, “it has been the purpose to 
give not only some account of the work done 
by each person in the mission fields, but also 
something of his ancestry and something of 
the college record.” This difficult task has 
been skillfully accomplished, so that even the 
brief biographies are interesting, while the 
longer ones contain much of the thrilling ro- 
mance with which the history of missions is 
filled. 16 full-page illustrations add to the 
value of the volume, and a thorough index 
renders it handy for ready reference. 
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The Haystack Monument. 


650 pages. Lllustrated. 
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$2.00 net. Postage 25 cents. 
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What George A. Coe says 
about Professor Athearn’s New Book 


Athearn’s book is a splendid addition to 
our resources for the training of church school 
workers, 1. It actually afp/ies educational 
theory to the conditions of church work. 2. 
It maintains the religious point of view un- 
swervingly. 3. In both style and matter it 
is stimulating. 4. It offers specttic guidance 
with reference to materials, programs, equip- 
ment and organization. 5. It gives abundant 
sources for further reading and study... . 
When you have done what you like with this 
letter I wish you would forward it to Professor 
Athearn as an expression of my gratitude that 
he has added this excellent book to your list. 
I shall have scores of persons using the book 
before the winter is over. 


The Church School by Walter S. Athearn 


309 pages 


Price, $2.00 net 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St., Boston 19 W. Jackson St., Chicago 


Just Ready 


The Work of the Preacher 
By LEWIS 0. BRASTOW 


A prominent place among the best works on preaching 
will be given to this volume. It contains the ripe fruit 
of many years of teaching in the Yale Divinity School 
and not only provides information for those who are 
about to enter the ministry, but also abounds in material 
which will prove useful in later 
years. It is a thesaurus of 
information for the ever vary- 
ing conditions and the ever 
changing prob- lems of the 
minister’s life. The minister’s 
great work is preaching. What- 
ever other capac- ities he possesses 
he must be able to preach well if he would exert the 
utmost influence and have a rich and fruitful ministry. 
This volume will help any minister to strengthen his 
preaching. It discusses all the familiar problems of 
the pulpit and gives sane, sensible and proven counsel. 
It is, at the same time, in clearness, beauty and strength 
a good example of the English style which is character- 
istic of fruitful and successful preaching, 


Price $2.00 Net. Postage 15 Cents. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


The Sunday Campaign 

We call special attention to Mr, Cobleigh’s article in this 
issue on the Billy Sunday campaign in Philadelphia. In 
view of the magnitude of the movement, the extraordinary 
methods employed by Mr. Sunday and the wide divergence 
of opinion with reference to the man and his work, this mem- 
ber of our editorial staff has made a personal investigation 
in Philadelphia to give our readers a fair and impartial 
report of the campaign and the facts for and against Billy 
Sunday himself. Following the general] survey of conditions 
in Philadelphia published this week will appear an article 
next week describing a big Sunday meeting and the follow- 
ing week an estimate of Mr. Sunday and his work. 


An Admirable Illustration 

To us there is no finer single passage in the series of 
articles by Prof. Eugene W. Lyman, concluded this week, 
than that in the present number illustrating from earthly 
parenthood the experience of a child of God with his 
Heavenly Father. He speaks of the child taking a walk 
with his father, not consciously thinking of him all the time, 
but ever having his father in the background of thought as 
a source of confidence from step to step. Is not this the 
closer walk with God which we all covet? 


When Do You Hold Your Sunday Schools? 

Some Sunday schools are changing the hour of their 
service from noon to 9.30 a.m. or thereabouts, and others 
are considering the wisdom of such a change. We wish 
that schools which have taken these steps and found it con- 
ducive to the welfare of its school would tell us so in order 
that we may pass on the information to inquiring friends. 


From Our Mail Bag 
Enjoy your paper immensely. 
McLaughlin, S. D. 
We regard The Congregationalist as the best religious 
paper put out and are always eager to get it week by week. 
Cedar Gap, Mo. A. P. H. 
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EDITORIAL SECTION—THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION 
SAVING THE PEOPLE’S MONEY 
A Vicious BILL ON THE WAy TO ENACTMENT 
A WRONG TO LABOR 
WHEN WE WALK IN Dark PLACES 
THE PILGRIM TERCENTENARY 
THE-POPE AND THE WAR 
From Our WESTERN WINDOW 
Dr. Brown’s BIBLE CLAssS—THE SuNDAy ScHooL LEs- 
SON FOR FEB. 7 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND MIDWEEK PRAYER MEETING 
CoMMENT—CLOSET AND ALTAR 
THE CHRISTIAN WORLD IN PICTURE AND PARAGRAPH 
RECORD OF THE WEEK 
WITH THE CHILDREN—STORY AND JINGLE 
LEAGUE OF INTERCESSION 
CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE—CHURCH NEWS 
Our READERS’ ForuM 
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A Peace. Number 
of 
The Congregationalist 


and 


Christian World 


Next Week, February 4 


In view of the fact that at the suggestion of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in North 
America Sunday, Feb. 14, is to be observed as a Peace 
Sunday in the Protestant Churches of the United States, 
and in view also of the fact that Sunday, Feb. 7, has 
been suggested by Pope Benedict XV. as a time for 
prayer for peace in the churches of Europe, the next 
issue of Zhe Congregationalist will contain material 
helpful to the carrying out of these important sugges- 
tions. Among its special features will be: 


The Hundred Years of Peace between Canada and the 
United States. By Louis P. Locuner, Secretary of 
the Chicago Peace Society. 


The War System Doomed. 
JORDAN. 


The Ancient Prophets as Our Present Spokesmen. 
By Rev. W L. SPERRY. 


A Vision of Peace. By Miss Mary W. SMYTH. 
Good-Will or Indemnity. By Rev. R. B. Larkin. 


A Peace Anthem. By Rev. H. PEREIRA MENDES. 
A suggestion for the Public Schools. 


Practical Ways of Promoting Peace. A broadside of 
suggestions from our readers, 


By Dr. Davip STARR 


Editorial comment and miscellaneous matter pertinent 
to such a number. 


Christian Health 
through - 
Mental Control 


Diet and Exercise 


The Christian Health 
Movement as exemplified 
in the Flynn Health System is a boon 
to the Church. One doesn’t need to 
leave the Church and join some cult or 


‘ism’? to obtain health. 


The Flynn System makes you clear- 
eyed, happy-faced, erect, vigorous, am- 
bitious, buoyant, vibrant—able to enjoy life to the 
fullest. It vitalizes and energizes every part and 
every organ of the body, develops a reserve force 
of body, brain and nerve, puts your whole being in 
tune, A rational, logical and simple system of ex- 
ercise, diet and mind culture. For both men and 
women. Only afew minutes a day required. 

Write today for Free Booklet. 


W. Earl Flynn Dept.44 Lincoln, Neb. 


Educational 


THEOLOGICAL 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE SCHOOL OF RELICION 
Research and Training in Five Departments: 


Q) Pastoral Service at Home. 

(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 

(3) Religious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 

(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained 


by students. For catalogue, address Dean CHAs. R. 
BROWN, New Haven, Ct. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Convocation Week, Jan. 25-29 


Walter Rauschenbusch 
Ozora Stearns Dayis 


Bliss Perry 
William Douglas Mackenzie 


ALL INVITED—COME 
For information address 
Prof. WARREN J. MouuTon, Cor. Sec’y. 


Scientific methods with 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
practical training for the 
ministry. Large faculty 


HARTFOR 


THEOLOGICAL 
Sst SEMINARY 


foreign and resident. Open 
Associated with 


to college graduates of all 
churches. 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Hartford School of Missions 
Fitting for foreign service. 
\Csaaress M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Ct. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Pifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O, PRATT, Manager 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Expert Service—Schools and Colleges 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Congregationalist 


will be pleased to furnish {ts subscribers in- 
formation about any school or college whose 
announcement appears inthese colamns. We 
will, upon request, obtain circulars, cata- 
logues and other details at no expense to the 
subscribers. Address 
Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist. 


The Best Wa 


use of the INDIVID- 
COMMUNION SERV. 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in _ thousands of 
ehurches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 
price List. 

-—~—= + INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO, 
16 Ashhurton Place 


Boston 


Church Organs 


BUILT BY 
HUTCHINGS ORGAN CO., 


18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


PIPE & REED 
CHURCH ¢« 


© Of 


120 BoYLsTon Sr. 
BOSTON~ MASS. 


PIPE ORGANS 


For Churches, Audito- 
riums, Residences 
Kimball Pipe Organs are 
numbered among the 
world’s greatest organs 
Plans, estimates, etc., fur- 

nished on application. 

W.W. KIMBALL CO. 
Eastern Offiee, 507 Sth Ave., N.Y 
General @ffiees, Kimball Hall, 


Established 1857. CHICAGO 
LYMYER 2x Wie ae 
ABLE, LOWER PRICE 
CHURCH OUBFREE CATALOG 
Bot a et — TELLS WEY, 


Write to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0, 


MENEELY BELL CO 
TRO 


Y, NY. AND 
177 BROADWAY.NY. CITY. 


ELLS 


MENEELY & CO. 


Watervliet (West Troy), N. Y. 


»- Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 

other Bells, Unequaled musical quality. 
88 years’ exporionce : 

Highest Crade Genuine Bell Metal 


Memorlais 


KENSETT 


For the Treatment of Patients with 
Nervous Diseases. 


Beautiful 
Surroundings 


Healthful 
Locality 


life with 
attention. 


Offers the .benefits incident to count 
constant medical supervision and carefu 
Grounds extend for half a mile. The facilities of the 
city and service of churches are at command. The 
house is superior in construction, has every modern 
convenience, and is entirely free from the appearance 
of an institution. 

If desired, summer months may be spent on our farm 
in the White Mountains. 

arn" A Booklet will be mailed upon request. 
EDWIN EVERETT SMITH, M.D., 
NORWALK, CONN. 


TEMPLE(WANGNITOURS 
To the Panama Canal, California, The Expositions, 
Alaska, the Rockies, Grand Canyon, our great National 


Parks, Yellowstone, Japan. Send for booklet. 
TEMPLE TOURS, 149 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
fer $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Café First-Class Bure- 
pean Plan. S 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, 

Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors, 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 

Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


NOW READY 


The Congregationalist Handbook 
1915 
als HIS little handbook is of the greatest value to every 


Congregational pastor and every 


active member of our 


churches, also to the members of the Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties and Sunday schools. As in previous years the Hand- 
book. contains the midweek prayer meeting topics for the 
year, the Christian Endeavor topics, Sunday school lessons, 
daily Bible readings, Congregational statistics, articles on the 
various missionary societies of the denomination, with the 
officers and statements of the work being done, articles on 
the Apportionment Plan, the Polity Plan, and much other 
reference matter relating to Congregationalism. 


Price, 100 copies, $1.25; single copies, 5 cents; 
25 copies, 50 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 75 copies, $1.00. 
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Deepening Our Life 


(¥3'T the outbreak of the war a cry went up from many impatient or -superficial 
thinkers that Christianity was utterly discredited. Now we are hearing from 
the nations that religious life has been amazingly quickened and deepened by 
the experience of danger and the companionship with death. ‘That is no ex- 
cuse or apology for war, which a true spirit of Christian faith would have 
averted; but these experiences are proof that times of ease and prosperity are 
not always the safest times for the Church. 

In a recent sermon Rev. R. J. Campbell bore testimony to the change of atmosphere which 
is felt in every part of the British realm. “Our deepest darkness has not been since the war 
began, but before it. Men’s eyes were blinded then; their hearts were set on earthly things as they 
are not now. A new spirituality has dawned, a new susceptibility to the eternal. Christendom 
was following false gleams, but a truer light is shining now and we are turning wistful eyes 
towards it. Our souls have been deepened by this tribulation; we are drawing nearer to one an- 
other in brotherly sympathy and to the things unseen and abiding.” 

In Berlin, a correspondent of the Boston Transcript writes: “ “The war prayer hour’ has 
become a feature of the capital’s daily life. It is one of those institutions whose inauguration 
nobody noticed in’ the first excitement, but which since then has forced the attention of the pub- 
lic by virtue of being helpful. The ‘war prayer hour’ is at nine every evening and is held in 
most of the churches of Berlin.” 

In an address at the meeting of the French Academy, reported by a correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post, when its “Virtue prizes” were announced Maurice Dounay spoke of 
the Society women of Paris: ‘ 

“This is virtue—devotedness and consolation and sweetness and charity—women mobiliz- 
ing for the ambulances, giving up worldliness and taking the veil and white robe, with a red 
cross on the forehead like a star and a red cross on the heart like a flower. ‘They see the Peo- 
ple close at hand; they talk with the wounded and unemployed; and more than one deplores her 
idleness and frivolity of other days. She did not know, but now she knows; and for the People 
she has now admiration as well as pity. We must do much—for we owe much!” 

These are but symptoms of a deepening of life on the part of those who are susceptible to the 
religious spirit, for which a hundred proofs could be cited. A new meaning has come into the 
familiar words in which we are dedicated. We begin to understand that there is reality in the 
Master’s unflinching demand that he shall have the right of way in our lives and make the first 
claim upon our obedience. The early disciples called themselves ‘‘bond servants” of Christ. The 
Church will never bear its full witness until its members in a vivid and childlike faith hold their 
lives and their possessions entirely at his command. 

Our lesson has not been as severe as that of our European brethren. But we too notice a 
deepening of thoughtfulness about us. The proportion of value and of interest in life is changed. 
The claims of brotherhood, which are the claims of God, assert themselves in greater power. We 
welcome the experience. We would like to see it go deeper still, bringing us face to face with the 
ultimate realities of our faith. For the claim of the Christian faith is this, that the disciple must 
hold himself absolutely and forever at the disposal of his Lord. The Kingdom of Heaven must 
come first in our thoughts and lives, or it never comes at all. 

; The life of the Church in America needs deepening. We are not, like our brothers across 
| the sea, set with our back to the wall to understand our absolute dependence upon God’s aid. For 
us the deepening power must come in a deliberate turning back of our best people to the forgot- 
ten claims of God upon time, thought, money and affection. We have shown that we regard 
ourselves as stewards of God’s mercy in our gifts to aid the starving Belgians and in our will to 
help the victims of the earthquake. When even a few in any community begin to live this dedi- 
cated and ministrant life, the leaven of their spirit will win a place for Christ among their friends 


and neighbors. 
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Building a Faith for Today 
IV. The Experience of God 


By Prof. Eugene W. Lyman 


Oberlin Thevloyical Seminary 


Epirors’ Nore.—Professor Lyman is already receiving questions in regard to points raised by his articles and will wel- 


come many more, 


He will answer them through the paper, but the names of the questioners will not be published, His domi- 


nant desire in suggesting these modern ways of approach to a personal religious experience is to be helpful to any in doubt 
or perplexity. Here is an unusual opportunity for our readers to avail themselves of the aid of a sympathetic teacher. . 


the existence of God cannot be proved is confusing and 

ought to be abandoned. It does indeed express a truth 
when it means that a full demonstration, of a mathematical 
kind, must not be expected in advance of some actual experi- 
ence of God. But it is too apt to convey the impression that 
the idea of God has no reasonable basis—an impression entirely 
unwarranted and fatal] to religion, Even the co-operative build- 
ing of our previous discussions should be sufficient to destroy 
this impression, The three foundation truths brought forward 
—the acknowledged claim of the Christian purpose, the su- 
preme worth of Christ and the reality of a moral evolution— 
are by themselves enough to show that belief in God is a rea- 
sonable faith. But full religious certainty requires that beliefs 
reared on these foundations be buttressed from a fourth corner 
stone, the personal experience of God. This has been implied 
already in the discussion of the previous topics, but now it must 
be expressly laid down as the 
fourth foundation for the 
faith of today. 


leo statement, often made by religious teachers, that 
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VARIETY AND RICHNESS OF THE from. overy other, 


EXPERIENCE 


It is too common for men 
to assume that an experience 
of God is something that they 
personally cannot have. Argu- 
ments for God they will listen 
to and weigh, but an experi- 
ence of God seems to them too 
unreal to be considered. Now 
this is largely because each 
assumes that his experience 
must be precisely like that 
which some other man reports, 
whereas in reality an experi- 
ence of God which is his own will have to come in a way suited 
to him. 

A little incident will illustrate this. Four friends, engaged 
in intimate conversation, came upon the topic of what the 
experience of God meant to them. The. mood of the moment 
encouraged frankness, and they expressed themselves somewhat 
as follows: One said, “In the pauses of work, when a glance 
through my window reminds me of nature's silent, steady power, 
or in the evening when I have a moment to look out into the 
measureless star-filled spaces, I have the most real sense of 
God.” Another said, “Studying the life of Jesus, thinking ‘of 
his strong sincerity, his vast human love, his impassioned fidel- 
ity to his mission, makes God most real to me.” The third 
added: “There are certain convictions and ideals which are to 
me the holiest things I know. It is plain to me that to turn 
away from them would be to close the door to all higher life 
and power. And when I realize this I cannot help thinking 
that in these holiest elements in my soul God comes nearest 
to me.” And the fourth said: “I am bound to think that a 
real God is one that is working now; so I believe that when I 
am working wisely and well I am in active co-operation with 
him, Occasionally I have a feeling of this co-operation, but 
more often I simply think of my work in that way. But I 
consider that one who really is controlled by the thought of 
active co-working with God has an actual experience of him.” 

Four like-minded men in their general attitude toward life 
and yet four different ways of experiencing God! Is not this 
evidence enough that every real experience of God will vary in 
some degree from every other, and hence that we are not de 
barred from knowing God in experience by any difference be- 
tween us and other men? 


universe. 


rience of God. 


faith. 
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Every real experience of God will vary in some degree 


Whoever has forming within him a Christlike character 
is in immediate relation with the supreme power 


One growing in Christlike character needs only to recog- 
nize the superhuman source of his power to have the exrpe- 


The Christlike character is a growth and may have very 
small beginnings; but if it is actually forming within us we 
have the means for verifying the other great grounds for 


We should not confine the experience of God too rigidly 
to the conscious thought of him. 


CENTERING IN THE CHRISTLIKE CHARACTER 


But an experience of God which is to corroborate the Chris- 
tian purpose, the claims of Christ and moral evolution will 
contain some great universal element. However personal it is, 
it will not be merely a matter of temperament, but will have 
something central which can be shared with other men. This 
universal, central element is growth in Christlike character. 
Unless that is taking place we cannot say that we have a real 
experience of the God who was in Christ and who now is in 
moral evolution. But on the other hand, wherever such a 
growth really is coming to pass, there one has all that is needed 
for a real experience of God. For whoever has forming within 
him a Christlike character is in immediate relation with the 
supreme power of the universe. If only such a one will become 
aware that what is growing within him is something more than 
the fruit of his own efforts and the influence of other people, 
he will recognizé the great, purposeful, loving energy which we 
call God, and will have expe- 
rience of him in full measure. 

Two years ago I had an 
interview with a noted French 
abbé, who is a modernist. He 
is one of whom another abbé 
could speak as “the bravest of 
the brave.” He told me of the 
silent spreading of modern- 
ism in his church and of his 
own unwavering determina- 
tion to give the movement a 
voice through the press. As 
I saw his strong purpose to 
put truth above authority, I 
could not but think how truly 
he was in fellowship with 
Protestantism, and how many 
who belonged to Protestantism 
in name failed to share in its spirit. Now just as such a mod- 
ernist needs only to become fully conscious of the kinship 
already established to be in clear fellowship with Protestant- . 
ism, SO one growing in Christlike character needs only to recog- 
nize the superhuman source of his power to have the experi- 
ence of God in the most real sense of the term, 

Hence we should not confine the experience of God too rig- 
idly to the conscious thought of him. When a five-year-old 
boy takes a walk with his father, his mind is full of many boy- 
ish interests, but all the time he has his father’s companion- 
ship. Sometimes, indeed, he looks up into his father’s face to 
see the intention expressed there; again he simply trudges 
along with his hand held in a large, warm grasp; or yet again 
he is called back from a headlong dash at a nearby brook by 
a warning voice. But however changeful his attention and 
however absorbing the objects of his interest, he knows when 
he gets home that he has been “having a walk with Father.” 

Following out the suggestion of the illustration, we can see 
that the direct sense of God and prayerful communion are 
natural and precious elements in the experience of God, but 
that room also should be made for co-operation with his pur- 
pose in absorbing work and for simply thinking of our life as 
being in relation to him. If these also are counted as integra? 
parts of the suprenie experience, then that oxo 
something that pervades all our life. 

The Christlike character is a growth and may have very 
small beginnings; but if it is actually forming 1 us we. 
have the means for verifying the other great grounds for faith. 
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' Billy Sunday in Philadelphia 


Significant Features of a Great Religious Campaign 
By Rolfe Cobleigh 


‘Philadelphia is in the midst of the greatest religious cam- 
paign that has ever occurred in an American city. The Billy 
Sunday meetings began with the new year and since then 
Mr. Sunday and his campaign have been given moré space in 
all the newspapers of Philadelphia than the great war in 
Europe. I have just visited the city and talked with men in the 
hotels, in many business places and upon the streets and over- 
heard the conversations of the people in front of the news- 
paper bulletin boards, in the groups near the great Sunday 
tabernacle, and wherever people met and talked the one sub- 
ject uppermost in their minds seemed to be Billy Sunday and 
what he is preaching about. 


; FOR AND AGAINST 


First of all, I am impressed with the fact that there are 
few men in the world about whom people so violently disagree 
as about Billy Sunday. On the one hand are those who con- 
demn him in the most unsparing terms, call him a fakir, a 
mountebank, a grafter, an enemy of the churches, a menace 
to society in general and to the prosperity and peace of the 
city where he preaches, a man who degrades the calling of the 
preacher by undignified conduct and coarse and abusive lan- 
guage, who preaches an obsolete theology and—well, perhaps 
otherwise they think he is all right. Then on the other side 
I find plenty of men and women of every walk in life who 
praise Billy Sunday with great enthusiasm, say that he is doing 
more good than any other man in America, that he is the great 
prophet of his time, calling men back to real religion, waking 
up the churches, leading the fight against materialism, hypoc- 
vrisy, vice and the liquor traffic, that he is giving the gospel to 
men and women in the depths of sin in the language that they 
can understand, and meantime is reaching and saving people 
of every class and age from the lowest to the highest, that his 
slang and sharp epigrams and his acrobatic preaching draw the 
crowd and get the attention of thousands who would never 
be reached by ordinary conventional methods. 

I found that, on the whole, Philadelphia likes Billy Sunday 
and applauds what he has to say. I found that those who 
have heard him most and know him best are his strongest 
supporters, while the ones most strongly opposed to him are 


those who know least about him and have not heard him. 
Most of the Protestant churches are definitely connected with 
the Sunday campaign and the members of practically all the 
churches. are attending the meetings as they have an opportu- 
nity. Those who are most outspoken in condemnation are the 
saloon keepers and other liquor interests, those interested in 
immoral resorts and a few respectable church people who have 
clashed with Mr, Sunday on his theology and his ethics of 
preaching. This fact should be noted: the subject of religion 
and the vital questions of Christian living are under serious 
consideration to an unprecedented degree throughout the great 
city of Philadelphia and for many miles around. 


THE WORK OF PREPARATION 


The campaign is so thoroughly interdenominational that for 
a season sects and creeds are almost forgotten in the united 
movement of Christians of many faiths to carry the gospel 
message to every soul in Greater Philadelphia, and to bring 
as many as possible to the saving knowledge of Christ. Long 
before Mr. Sunday began his meetings the campaign was organ- 
ized by the members of the Philadelphia churches and thorough 
prayerful preparation was made. Special meetings in the 
churches and hundreds of cottage prayer meetings were held 
in every block or two of the city where it was practicable to 
pray for spiritual quickening and for the success of the meet- 
ings. In many other ways the local workers enlisted in the 
cause began a great work which was later to be given such 
impetus by the remarkable efforts of the baseball evangelist. 


THE TABERNACLE 
Of course, the campaign 
This is a low, far-spreading 


centers in the great tabernacle. 
structure, occupying a large city 
block on Nineteenth Street, across Vine Street from Logan 
Square. It was constructed under the direction of Mr. Sun- 
day’s architect, who has charge of the building of the Sunday 
tabernacle in each city visited. The building is devoid of archi- 
tectural beauty, but seems to be perfectly adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. It is so constructed that all of 
the audience can see and hear the preacher, although that audi- 
ence consists of twenty thousand people seated and several thou- 
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sand more occupying all the standing room that the law will 
allow. 

Billy Sunday is a whole show in himself, but the interest 
and helpfulness of the meetings are greatly enhanced by the 
wonderful singing which is led by a chorus, for which four 
thousand Philadelphia singers were trained. A corps of seven 
hundred ushers do their duty remarkably well and every detail 
connected with the meetings and the general campaign is care- 
ully attended to by the organization. Every meeting, three on 
Sunday and two each week-day except Monday, which is rest 
day, the tabernacle is crowded to the limit and many thousands 
seek admittance in vain. For those unable to get into the taber- 
nacle overflow meetings are held in neighboring churches. 


“HITTING THE SAWDUST TRAIL” 


No call was made for converts until after the meetings had 
been in progress one week. Since then Mr. Sunday has invited 
all who wished to line up on the Lord’s side to come forward 
and take the preacher’s hand. The ground inside the taber- 
nacle is covered with sawdust and shavings and the pictur- 
esque term applied to going down the aisles to take a stand for 
the Christian life is “hitting the sawdust trail.” No one will 
ever know in this campaign how many genuine conversions 
are made. Against the number, be it large or small, who go 
forward and then drop out of the Christian ranks must be con- 
sidered a large number who are influenced by the meetings and 
the preacher that do not take an immediate and definite stand 
by “hitting the sawdust trail.” The first day that the saw- 
dust trail was opened in Philadelphia over eleven hundred 
came forward. Since then scores and hundreds have come for- 
ward at each meeting. Sunday, Jan. 17, I saw over twelve 
hundred walk down to the front of the tabernacle platform 
and grasp Billy Sunday’s hand. 


IMPORTANT OUTSIDE WORK 


While these great meetings are attracting the attention of 
the entire country, other work is being done which should 
prove of permanent value. The purpose of those leading the 
Sunday campaign is to reach all classes and all ages within the 
limits of the territory included in the campaign. Special efforts 
are made to reach the boys and girls from ten to fourteen, the 
high school students and the students of the universities and 
other institutions of learning, and special meetings are held 
for them whenever and wherever possible. Noon meetings are 
held for business women, shop girls and men in shops and fac- 
tories and other special meetings are held for the benefit of still 
other groups of men and women. Many shops and factories are 
open now for religious work for the first time. Much attention 
is given to Bible study and many groups are formed for the 
purpose of carrying forward this work in the best and most 
effective ways. Meantime group prayer meetings continue 
throughout Philadelphia. 


FINANCES 


The expenses of the campaign are guaranteed by an under- 
writing scheme, but in the early meetings collections are taken 
until enough has been received to pay the bills. This does not 
include anything for Mr. Sunday’s services. As soon as the 
necessary funds are in sight collections stop, except that it is 
proposed in Philadelphia to take one or more special collections 
for the benefit of the unemployed, who are said to number one 
hundred and sixty thousand at the present time. The last Sun- 
day of the campaign a free-will offering will be made for Billy 
Sunday and upon this voluntary method of compensation the 
evangelist relies entirely for his income. In the past cam- 
paigns Mr. Sunday has received often over $11,000 from these 
free-will offerings. At Pittsburgh the captains of industry, 
railroad officials and other large employers of labor were so 
appreciative of the benefits which resulted from the campaign 
that the evangelist was given $40,000, In a later article I shall 


have a word to say about the subject of Billy Sunday’s finances 
regarding which there has been, a great deal of discussion. 


RECENT AND FUTURE CAMPAIGNS 


The Sunday party came to Philadelphia from a notably 
successful campaign in Des Moines, previous to which they had 
conducted campaigns in Denver and Colorado Springs. Invi- 


BILLY SUNDAY PREACHING 


tations from many cities have been extended to Mr. Sunday 
to conduct campaigns in the near future. His time is booked 
up tentatively for the next three years. Final arrangements 
are made only one year in advance. After the close of the 
Philadelphia campaign, the last of February or first of March, 
Mr, Sunday goes to Paterson, N. J. The campaign there will 
be followed by one in Omaha, which will conelude this season’s 


work. Next fall the first campaign’ will be in Louisville, Ky., 


followed by Syracuse and Baltimore, thus rounding out a ful} 
year from the present time. 

Among the large cities in which discussion has been started 
for Sunday campaigns are Boston, New York, Chicago an@ 
Washington. Practically all of official Washington, led by Sec- 
retary Brydn and as many others as could do so, turned ont 
to hear Mr, Sunday when he visited the city, Monday, Jan. 18. 
He was received by President Wilson at the White House an@ 
in Convention Hall thrilled over eight thousand people with his 
address, If Christ Should Come to Washington. Next week 
I expect to present a description of one of the tabernacle meet- 
ings in Philadelphia and the following week frankly discuss 
Billy Sunday. 


Building a Faith for Today | 


Continued from page 102 


that in Jesus Christ we gain our deepest insight into the nature 
of that Power, and that in moral evolution we have evidence 
of his age-long working and his present active energy. As 
thought and experience are thus built into each other we gain 
an assurance greater than either alone could give, an assurance, 
too which may be widely shared, and so may furnish a foun- 
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dation for co-operative work upon the great spiritual and socia) - 
tasks of today. Personal verification in experience, then, is 
what we should rely upon to lift us to that level of certainty 
which we all alike need—a certainty such as Browning ascribes 
to one of his characters, of whom he says, 


“He at least believed in Soul, was very sure of God.” 


* 
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The Immigration Question 


The bill for the further regulation of immigration into the 
United States is now in the hands of the President. He has 
announced that public hearings will be given at which the pro- 
posed literacy test will probably form the chief subject of 
discussion. The conference committee was wise enough to 
eliminate the invidious prohibition of admittance for people of 
African blood, On the one hand, the friends of the bill are con- 


_fident that, whether with or without the President’s consent, 


it can be passed in its present form, On the other hand, there 
is determined opposition on the part of those who object to the 
literacy test, those who believe that the gates should be opened 
wide to all comers, and especially on the part of the friends 
of the Russian Jews, who object to the clause in the bill ex- 
cluding those opposed to existing forms of government, a 
<lause intended to exclude anarchists and their kin, 

The literacy test by common consent is an attempt to meet 
a difficulty on a working principle which hardly any one seri- 
ously defends. For our own part, we are seriously opposed 
to making this the deciding and final test for those who seek 
to enter. We would like, of course, all our potential as well 


as actual citizens to have the minimum of education which 


would enable them to read, write, cipher and first of all, to 
weigh opinions and think clearly. We all know multitudes 
who can read and write, but who are not good citizens. in 
spite of these attainments. Most of us know some people who 
are illiterate, but good Christians and good citizens. A test 
like that proposed by Dr. Gulick admitting new comers in a 
<ertain proportion to the racial types now present in the coun- 
try would be fairer and would serve the purpose of limitation 
quite as well. 

Behind the bill is great pressure of labor unions, who wish 
to eliminate competition in the market in which their members 
sell their services. For the moment the strain of immigration 
fis automatically checked by the European conditions. What 
will happen at the close of the war must depend upon what 
shape that closing takes and upon the length of time and de- 
gree of misery reached in the progress of the fighting. We 
wish that a better, juster and kinder measure might be enacted 
which would not deprive America of its record as a home for 
the distressed and persecuted, but which would at least retard 
the coming in of elements which are not easily assimilable in 
our national life. 


A Wrong to Labor 


We are sorry that the growing record of attempts to readjust 
the relations of labor and capital should have so terrible a 
comment written on its pages as the shooting in Roosevelt, 
N. J. A deputy sheriff should be impervious to panic and 
should be taught that the use of his weapon must be a final 
resort under the direct order of superiors or in self-defense. 
The story is a grewsome one. Representatives of the strikers 
asked permission to pass through a train in which they thought 
there might be a large body of strike breakers. As they came 
out on the back platform, after discovering themselves mis- 
taken in their suspicions, somebody put up a shout. The deputy 
sheriffs interpreted this as an attack upon them and, shooting 
into the crowd, killed one and injured twenty-three of the 
innocent bystanders. There is no law in America that strikers, 
of whatever nationality, should refrain from peaceful assem- 
blage or lawful methods of persuading other men not to take 
up the jobs whicp they have abandoned, The prompt putting 
of these deputy sheriffs on trial for what looks like murder 
is gra’ . New Jersey justice has been famous in the past. 
The accused should have a prompt and impartial trial, un- 
aff by the popular indignation against their murderous 
action. — 


Saving the People’s Money 


Governor Whitman of New York by the circumstances of 
his career and election and by his inaugural address has in an 
unusual degree attracted to bimself public attention through- 
out the nation. He has put forward as the principal purpose 
of his administration a reorganization of the state government 
on lines of efficiency and economy. What he has to say on the 
latter subject is interesting and significant. It embodies, we 


. 


believe, a growing conviction on the part of thinking citizens 
everywhere that government extravagance has reached a dan- 
gerous height and forms one of the alarming problems of our 
public life, 

The increase everywhere in expenditures means a misuse, 
or at least an extravagant use, of money which belongs to the 
ordinary citizen. The piling up of debts to be loaded on the 
backs of our children and our children’s children can only be 
justified by absolute necessities of constructive work in which 
they, too, shall have their share of benefit. The national ad- 
ministration came to its work two years ago under strict 
pledges of economical administration. We see few signs that 
the duty of conforming to those pledges is, recognized either 
by the executive or legislative branches of the national govern- 
ment. 

In most of the states and cities the process of piling up 
debts and the habit of extravagant expenditures for the multi- 
plication of officeholders and the undertaking of unnecessary im- 
provements has become a serious menace for the future. We 
shall watch Governor Whitman’s. success in his campaign of 
curtailing unnecessary officeholding and of rigid economy in 
public works with the keenest interest, If he succeeds in sav- 
ing the money of the people of New York in any notable degree, 
it will go far toward making him a prominent candidate for 
higher responsibility in the nation. 


The Pilgrim Tercentenary 


The Massachusetts General Court has begun to consider 
plans for the 300th anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth. Boston is the proposed locality for these large- 


scale celebrations, proposals for which include a world’s fair 
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on the largest scale. We are not quite sure that Governor Brad- 
ford and his assistants would recognize themselves in the midst 
of the hurly-burly of such an exposition, with its inevitable 
side-shows, some of them not at all in the Puritan taste; nor 
are we convinced that the world is anxious for any more 
world’s fairs. 

We would like to see some kind of a competent exhibition 
of what the Plymouth Pilgrims accomplished in their own 
community life, and of what they and their descendants have 
contributed to the civilization of America and of the world. 
The pageant would have a large part in such a celebration. 
It would be inevitable that the two great primary streams of 
Puritan immigration into New England should more or less be 
mingled in such a celebration; but we would like to have it 
keep the achievement of the Pilgrims at the front, and so be- 
come an object lesson in history for the vast majority of our 
more or less intelligent fellow-citizens who confuse the Pilgrims 
of Cape Cod and Plymouth with the Puritans of Salem and 
Massachusetts Bay, 

The Pilgrim celebration is still some distance off, but it is 
perhaps none too soon to consider seriously what shape it 
should take in 1920. We would be glad to hear from our read- 
ers, who might like to suggest, within the limits of a postal 
card, what seems to them the most appropriate and successful 
celebration of the coming of our Pilgrim Fathers three hundred 
years ago. 


When We Walk in Dark Places 


We have noticed a peculiar and significant difference in the 
popular feeling caused by the calamities in Italy from that 
which has these five months been manifest in popular thinking 
of the greater calamities caused by the Huropean war. Per- 
haps we can give some hint of the distinction as it appears 
in the minds of many people by quoting the words of David 
when he was offered the choice of punishments for pride: “Let 
me fall, I pray, into the hands of Jehovah, for very many are 
His mercies, and let me not fall into the hands of men.” We 
feel ourselves utterly helpless before the course of the tempest 
and the earthquake; but there has grown in the heart of men a 
strong feeling that war is a preventable and therefore blam- 
able calamity. These tens of thousands who perished in the 
towns and villages of Italy were no more in number than 
those who have died in a single great battle. Yet we feel that 
even the strangeness of the earthquake belongs to the ordinary 
history of the planet and the ordinary risks of life: while 
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the battle slaughters have an element of wantonness and wick- 
edness about them which makes a deeper horror in our souls, 

The only answer to the challenge of our faith which comes 
from what we call the natura] calamities is the answer that 
grows out of our consciousness of immortality. Were the 
earth our final home, were we rooted as the trees are on the 
mountain-side, the storm and the earthquake would be irrep- 
arable calamities. Christ and the experience of his people 
have taught us to look beyond, to use and enjoy and improve 
the earth in which our lot is cast for a little time, but not to 
set our hearts upon it. The comfort in distress and sorrow 
for men who are born and die is that these things belong to 
a passing stage of our whole experience, and that we already 
have intimate and.cordial relations with that which lies be- 
yond. Our real treasure is not here. The people in one of these 
ruined Italian villages are telling of their priest, who died at 
the altar holding up the symbols of Christ’s death for men. 
He is assured of a direct and immediate entrance into heaven, 
they say. But the call comes to every Christian so to live that 
his citizenship shall always and everywhere be in heaven, and 
heaven is the never-failing presence of God in the soul of his 
children. 

We are walking in dark places, places that remind us, with 
their frequent troubles, of Bunyan’s Valley of the Shadow of 
Death: But when all else has perished, the onward-leading 
road remains. Our Lord and Brother who has gone before us 
in the way, has left us the guidance of the Comforter. We are 
not assured of present safety, but courage to go forward and 
faith that light and joy await us at the ending of the way are 
our portion, even in the darkest hours. 


Changes in the Societies 


Judging by the reports from our correspondents on other 
pages of this issue, the important conference in Chicago last 
week of officials of our home societies with members of the 
Commission of the National Council disclosed prevailing senti- 
ment in favor of a somewhat radical reorganization. Accord- 
ing to these reports, the preponderant opinion was in favor of 
making the publishing society a separate organization and of 
transferring the Sunday school and educational work now allied 
with it to the mission extension group. The federation of the 
American Missionary Association and the Congregational Edu- 
eation Society in a mission institution group was approved, 
as well as the uniting of the Home Missionary Society, the 
Church Building Society and the missionary and education 
functions hitherto carried on by the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society in one group. It should be 
remembered that this was a purely informal conference, and 
that the Commission on Missions is still free to make what- 
ever propositions it deems wise to the denomination. Its final 
report will be eagerly anticipated. 


A Vicious Bill on the Way to Enactment 


The National House of Representatives has committed a 
serious blunder in. passing the bill which prohibits the inter- 
marriage of persons of white and Negro blood in the District 
of Columbia. The certain evil effects of such a measure have 
not been comprehended by many members of Congress. Other- 
wise, how could there have been the overwhelming vote in its 
favor which was recorded—238 for, 60 against, 126 not voting? 

The bill provides that if a person having one-eighth or more 
of Negro blood marries a white person in the District of Colum- 
bia both shall be liable to a fine of $1,000 to $5,000 or imprison- 
ment from one to five years, or both fine and imprisonment; 
and a minister officiating at such a marriage shall be fined from 

250 to $1,000 or imprisonment from six months to a year, or 
both. 

Many friends of the colored people and most colored people 
themselves question the wisdom of intermarriage because of 
the present attitude of society toward such mixed marriages. 
The fact that in the departments at Washington there has been 
no intermarriage of white and colored clerks during the last 
half century shows that there is no urgent necessity of such 
legislation there, in any view of the case, But it is an insult 
and indefensible discrimination against colored American citi- 
zens to select them out for such restrictive legislation by the 
nationa) government. Such laws exist in the Southern states 


and their effect has been to encourage the worst habitual im- 
morality between the races and to deprive colored women of 
legal defense against betrayal by white men and of support for 
their offspring. J 

If the purpose of the bill, as is pretended, is to keep the races. 
from mixing, it is sure to defeat its own end. Already the races. 
are so mixed that no one can determine the point where one 
ends and the other begins. This mixing has occurred almost 
entirely outside of wedlock, in states where laws prohibited 
intermarriage. This law will work in Washington as similar 
laws work in the South—to increase the number of illegitimate 
children, to degrade such children and colored women, to en- 
courage immoral white men in their devilish practice of preying. 
upon any girl or woman, who may be as white as themselves. 
but have been placed outside the pale of the law by the fact 
that she has one-eighth Negro blood in her veins, while white 
women may compel the fathers of their children to recognize 
the legal status of children and assume responsibility for their 
maintenance and education. 

The Congressmen who innocently supposed that they would 
be checking the mixture of races by passing such a measure 
are on the wrong track, and all friends of sound morality and 
justice should lose no time in communicating with their Sen- 
ators in protest against this measure in order that the bill may 
not be passed by the Senate, as there is great danger that it 
may be unless strong public sentiment is manifested against it. 


The Dacia—An International Issue 


Cotton is not contraband of war. The Allied nations have 
not undertaken to prevent the shipping of raw cotton from the 
United States ports to Germany; but the shipping of cotton in 
a vessel of German ownership overrides the accepted doctrine 


of international law relating to the transfer of ships from one | 


national ownership to another during the progress of a war. The 
case of the German steamship Dacia, which has been loading 
with cotton at Galveston, therefore becomes critical in the his- 
tory of the war. ; 

The ship formerly belonged to a German company, and car- 
ried the German flag. It has been sold to Americans, and wil 
sail under the American colors. But the Allies have refused 
safe passage, and the real destination of the ship will probably 
be a French or British port, where its ultimate fate will de- 
pend upon the decision of a prize court. The doctrine of inter- 
national law is clear. Our administration, therefore, was 
asking a special favor when it requested safe conduct for the 
ship from Galveston to Bremen, and the refusal of the request 
was grounded upon the fact that a precedent would be estab- 
lished which would overturn existing international regula- 
tions. It is now announced that our Government has insure@ 
the cargo, a fact which we think most Americans will regret, 
because it seems to involve a government bureau with the fate 
of the ship. 


The Allies claim that to allow ships which recently flew the 


German flag to trade regularly between American and German 


ports would be to subsidize to that extent the German goevern- © 


ment or German private citizens. Great fleets of German ves- 
sels are now in the neutral ports. They lie in the harbors of 
Boston, New York and in other American cities, and in most of 
the neutral ports of the world. If they could be sold, the ex- 
penses and risks of the German owners would at once cease. 
This expense and risk is a part of the pressure which the 
Allies are bringing upon Germany and they naturally are 
reluctant to abandon their position of advantage. 

Most Americans are -coming to feel, we think, that we must 
have the utmost possible patience with Great Britain and its 
Allies in this matter of ship transfers. Least of all, we think, 
can the United States government mix itself directly in these 
possibilities of international misunderstanding. The seizure 
of the Dacia on the high seas and the settlement of its fate 
in some Allied port will concern directly only the present own- 
ers of the ship; but were the Dacia a government-owned vessel, 


it would immediately and directly concern the international — 


relations between the Allies and the United States, and inter- 
ject a ground of bitterness into the relations of the at present 
friendly peoples, On that ground we may be thankful that 
the issue is to be raised and decided in connection with @ 
single ship in which the nation is in no wise concerned as 
owner or partner. 
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Though Yankton College did not reach on New Year’s Hve 
the goal of $250,000, toward which it had been vigorously striv- 
ing in its campaign for an increased endowment, almost super- 
human efforts during the last days carried the sum raised 
among faculty, students, alumni, citizens and residents of South 
Dakota and friends in other states to $160,000, thus insuring 
a gift of $40,000 by Mr. James J. Hill, who had at first prom- 
ised $50,000 if $200,000 could be raised. But the St. Paul rail- 
way magnate realizing that the college had done wonderfully 
well, considering conditions in- the country at large, has now 
given it twelve months in which to complete the original task. 
President Warren and his brave coadjutors among the faculty 
and trustees dre now rolling up their sleeves again to grapple 
with the duty of the hour. The story of the way in which they 
scoured the country round about Yankton during the last days 
of December to secure additional gifts makes a thrilling chap- 
ter in the history of Christian education in the Northwest. 
May they this coming year find the added sinews of war for 
this oldest college in the two Dakotas, where nearly five hun- 
dred students are being trained under Congregational and 
Christian ideais! And may they find it, too, without themselves 
breaking down in the splendid and difficult undertaking ! 


& 

The Chicago Church Federation Council, through Rev. W. 
B. Millard its executive secretary, has called upon the minis- 
ters of the six hundred churches in its constituency to deliver 
a series of Lenten sermons on the Fundamentals of Our Chris- 
tian Faith. In view of the unsettling of the faith of many 
under the influence of the Huropean war, it believes that the 
time has come to present the place of Christianity in a real 
philosophy of life and to undertake to show that it is still 
reasonable to be a Christian. This seems to us an excellent 
suggestion. Never were people so ready to listen to a man 
who can plant or confirm faith in the human heart. 

& 

The tradition of a Congregational minister as president of 
Fisk University, the great school in Nashville, Tenn., for col- 
ored young men and women, is departed from in the choice of 
a successor to the late Pres. George A. Gates. The new leader 
is Fayette A. McKenzie, now professor of sociology at Ohio 
State University. The position which he has just accepted 
offers a chance to influence the entire South. 

a 

Secretary of State Bryan, so far as we have observed, is 
the only one who is satisfied with his letter, disclosed at the 
Congressional inygstigation of Minister Sullivan in which he 


asks information about posts in San Domingo, paid by the 
Dominican government, to be used as a reward for American 
political workers. Most of the newspapers which ordinarily 
Support the administration have either maintained a discreet 
Silence in regard to this discreditable episode, or have been 
outspoken in condemnation. 
oJ 

Weighed in the court of the world’s conscience and found 
altogether unjustifiable and wanton—Germany’s aerial raid 
upon unfortified towns and the effort to kill artisans at their 
work, children on their way to school and other non-combatants. 
We cannot believe that the great mass of German people down 
deep in their hearts approve this method of warfare. 


ae 
We are printing in another column the appeal of a group 
of university and college presidents and deans in the south- 
ern half of the State of California. Their conviction that the 
Japanese question is urgent and that the state owes its neigh- 
bors across the Pacific first a sympathetic understanding and 
then a kindly justice seems to us unanswerable. 


& 

What in the world ever became of that majority for Con- 
stitutional prohibition about the time when the law for pro- 
hibition in the District of Columbia came to a vote? Perhaps 
some of the Congressmen had gone across the border into 
Maryland, where a few of them were heard from in non- 
reputable quarters not many days ago. 


& 

This week’s death list.includes two men who in different 
ways did a large and enduring work for Congregationalism— 
Rev. E. R. Smith, secretary of the New Hampshire Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and Dr. C. D. Hartranft, president emeritus of 
Hartford Seminary. 

a 

The lynching: of four Negroes in a Southern town because 
they were reluctant to be arrested shows that the progress of 
education and good feeling in that part of the country is hardly 
as rapid as we have dared to hope. 


& 
And when al] the denominational machinery has been prop- 
erly adjusted, the work still remains to be done, 
& 


You may never have so good a chance to help the homeless 
and the despairing as today. 


From Our Western Window 


After twenty-eight years in the ministry, a rural parson has 
been elected to the Iowa House of Representatives, the only 
“reverend sir” in the legislature. He has received no little 
publicity for his carefully prepared bill to forbid the opening 
of coffins during funeral services in churches. It is possible 
that this is really a serviceable measure, but somehow one 
feels a little wistful that the world might realize the Church as 
such, when presented with an opportunity in public affairs, is 
more concerned with the quick than with the dead! 

* * 

This department has maintained a watchful and interested 
eye on the recent progress of the Society of Friends. This inter- 
est has been both sentimental and professional. Sentiment is 
born of the fact that the estimable wife who sits by this Western 
Window is a Quaker from Quakertown, i. e., Philadelphia. The 
professional concern comes from the close psychological paral- 
lel in both Quakerdom and Congregationalism. Their present- 
day development have been following along similar lines of 
logic. 

For these and other considerations a recent symposium on 
Where Shall Friends Lay Emphasis the Coming Year? has sug- 
gestions for all. Here is Timothy Nicholson of the Richmond, 
Ind., delegation asking for a new impetus in civic life, especially 
in “the necessary personal sacrifice of active participation.” 
On the other hand, Isaac Sharpless of the Haverford, Pa., group 
urges new emphasis on “our living belief in the direct, spontane- 

ous communication of God’s will to man;” yet he, too, would 
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see this message “flower out, not only as a form of worship, but 
in certain moral advocacies, as of peace, simple living and 
honest dealing.’ Evangelism is demanded by others, though 
with the avowed restriction that “less emphasis should be placed 
upon spasmodic revivalism and more upon maintaining a con- 
stantly vigorous evangelistic life,’ or, as another says, “intelli- 
gent, diversified, adaptable evangelism.” 

These two outstanding demands for an evangelism with 
sane and high ideals, and for an aggressive social expression 


are nearly everywhere dominant. 


* * 


Those are extraordinary facts that the attorney-general of 
Texas is uncovering. They are reputed to be: that in a decade 
seven big breweries in Texas have taxed themselves $1,000,000 
for anti-prohibition and ‘wet’ political purposes; that the 
United States Brewers’ Association has collected $19,000,000 
for the same end; that the innocent appearing Nationa! Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Labor, with headquarters in Chicago, 
was a child of the same parentage, conceived in blackmail and 
nourished by threats of boycott. Probably you have all noticed 
the nation-wide publicity given to this astonishing news story. 
Frankly, after keeping tabs on a good many papers, I haven’t! 

Then, too, think of all the notoriety given to the interesting 
fact that a Prohibitionist, the first of his party to sit in Con- 
gress, will represent a part of Los Angeles. Have you observed 
it? Neither have we! 


Chicago G. J. A. 
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Six Giants in Succession 
They Prompt Some Comparisons and Contrasts When they Cross the Chicago Platform 


William H. Taft, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, 
William J. Bryan, Dr. N. D. Hillis, David 
Starr Jordan, Billy Sunday. I heard them 
one after another on the Chicago platform, 
with no other speaker in between.’ It was 
a big bunch, as the man on the street would 
say—one a former President of the United 
States, another a prince of pulpit orators, 
another the “peerless” among all orators, an- 
other a successful successor of the great 
Beecher, another a fellow of the great on 
both sides of the sea, another the most re- 
markable phenomenon in the American pul- 
pit. They were immensely interesting. They 
differed somewhat—I should say. All spoke 
to overflowing audiences. More people were 
turned away from the Bryan meeting than 
from any of the other meetings. Taft talked 
to students, Sunday to preachers and the 
others to people. All told stories, Gunsaulus 
and Bryan the best stories. Taft seemed 
the most good-natured, Jordan the most 
marblelike, Sunday the nearest a storm, 
Bryan the most natural and Gunsaulus and 
Hillis the best trained. Gunsaulus has the 
best voice, Sunday the worst, hoarse, wheezy 
and screamy. Hillis harbors some artificial 
notes with a tendency to intone. Bryan and 
Sunday made the most gestures, Jordan the 
fewest, or rather none at all; he stood on one 
leg and let the other hang above the plat- 
form—I presume he used it when he started 
home. Bryan was the most enthusiastically 
applauded, Sunday provoked the most 
laughter, and Jordan produced the profound- 
est silences, such a stillness as I never before 
witnessed in a great gathering. 


JORDAN ON THE WAR 


Dr. Jordan had spent the summer in 
Europe, he was fresh from the land of storms 
and he was talking about the war, and 
Jordan can talk. For sheer brain power, I 
do not know his superior on the American 
platform. His speech is as clear-cut as 
crystal, penetrating, pungent, with sarcasm 
like a Damascus blade. Of the six, Jordan 
was the nearest like Sunday in the sharpness 
of his language. His arraignment of the war 
lords for denying their responsibility for the 
European conflagration was terrific. “It was 
not always so,” explained Dr. Jordan, ‘“AI- 
exander sighed for more millions to murder. 
Julius Cesar, great pirate, robber and mur- 
derer that he was, never denied his respon- 
sibility. Bismarck, that sincere, lying old- 
scoundrel, never denied that he robbed Den- 
mark and threw Austria out of the back 
window because there were so many Catho- 
lies in Austria, or that he tried to bleed 
France white.” He said that an ultimatum 
means, “Will you be swallowed alive now or 
will you wait to be chewed through the night 
and swallowed in the morning?” It was in- 
teresting to. see how near the cultured col- 
lege president and the much criticised Sun- 
day struck the same trail in hunting for hard 
words. 

But with all of Dr. Jordan’s plain speech 
and powerful way of putting things, I came 
from his meeting feeling that he was not 
quite master of his subject. Reduced to its 
last analysis, his peace program was simply 
this: there should not be any war. In telling 
what war costs in money, in blood and in 
human vitality and in stripping naked the 
frauds and infamies which hide their hid- 
eous character under the pretense of patriot- 
ism, Dr. Jordan is unequaled. But stating 
a situation does not solve a problem, and 
this war problem seems to me deeper than 
Dr. Jordan goes, in his political creed, his 
philosophy or his religion. 


By Grapho 


But it could easily be replied that the 
problem is too deep for any of us, and if Dr. 
Jordan does stumble, he stumbles in the right 
direction—toward peace. His remark that 
we should not ask President Wilson to do 
things now, but leave him free for a great 
part when the fighting nations are worn out 
and open to peace propositions was heartily 
applauded, 


BILLY SUNDAY AND THE CHICAGO PREACHERS 


It was the next morning after I heard Dr. 
Jordan that I got in front of the Billy Sun- 
day hurricane. I was thankful to find my 
coat still on when I came out of it. A min- 
ister in front of me had evidently made up 
his mind that he would not be swept off his 
feet. He had squared his jaw, shut his teeth 
and pulled down his brows against every- 
thing that might come. But Billy’s thrusts 
and sallies and assaults tore the man loose 
from his fastenings, in spite of himself. It 
is a way Billy has when he is “shelling the 
woods for God” or gets his “sparker close 
up to the gasoline.’ He knocks men right 
out of themselves. He even makes them feel 
that it is nice to be kicked downstairs and 
then pitched back upstairs. Surely he kicked 
many a man in his ministerial audience that 
morning, and they had to laugh and applaud 
along with the rest when he did it. Billy 
used to hit a ball and the fans shouted; now 
he hits sinners over the head with his big 
club and they thank him. It is an achieve- 
ment. : 

As a ball-player Sunday seems to have 
contracted an opinion or understanding of 
the American crowd which may be more cor- 
rect than the one which attaches itself to 
men who come into the pulpit out of the 
schools. Speaker Reed said in defense of an 
extravagant Congress, “This is a billion dol- 
lar country.” So Sunday could say to his 
critics: “This is a baseball country. I 
played ball to the American crowd, now I 
am preaching the gospel to the American 
crowd. I know them and I know the rules 
of the game.” If success is a sign he is cor- 
rect, he knows both the crowd and the game. 
Sunday preaches in the language of the 
street, and the man of the street knows what 
he is saying without bringing a dictionary 
with him to church. “A little grammar is all 
right,” Billy remarked to a Philadelphia 
audience the other day, “but don’t be a big 
fool and sit around and criticise because the 
preacher gets a word wrong. I just gather 
up the truth and hurl it out, and if it is 
jagged on the edges, why, let her rip, that’s 
all. I am not long on grammar.” 


BILLY'S WAY OF PUTTING THINGS 


That Mr. Sunday has an _ exceedingly 
clever way of putting things—and that is 
half the battle—must be admitted. In fact, 
of the six great talkers I thought that none 
of them .excelled Sunday in this respect. 
Note a few samples from the sermon which 
brought more than 1,100 ‘people down the 
“sawdust trail” at Philadelphia, the sermon 
on The Hour Is Come. 

“The church has lost the possessive case ; 
you say the Saviour, not my Saviour. The 
church has lost its imperative mood, it does 
not say to the evils, ‘Stop!’” 

“You can’t get rid of sin as long as you 
treat it as a cream-puff instead of as a rattle- 
snake, You can’t brush sin away with a 
feather-duster.” 

“The hour is come when we have got to 
believe more in revivals. Some people, some 
preachers do not believe in revivals. Neither 
does the devil.” 
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“People of Philadelphia, I am not wor- 
shiping a dead Jew. You are not worship- 
ing a dead Jew, in the tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea, but a living, a reigning, omnipo- 
tent Christ, who sits at the right hand of God 
the Father, whence he will come to Jotee 
the living and the dead.” 

In his sermon on the need of a vision, Mr. 
Sunday said: “The vision of a nation must 
not be one of exports or imports, nor one of 
battleships, cruisers or torpedo boat destroy- 
ers. If this great country has the sins of 
Babylon or Rome, the singing of patriotic 
songs like Columbia will not keep it from 
decay and ruin.” 

Mr. Sunday’s theology is old-fashioned, 
but so is the force of gravity which brings a 
ball back to the ground. There could be no 
game of ball at all without this old-fashioned 
force, the ball would disappear in space. In 
the nature of the case, there must be some 
old-fashioned forces and foundations in 
everything which is worth while. 


BILLY AND THE MODERN MAN 


We are told with the greatest assurance 
and constant reiteration that the modern 
man will not hear the old doctrines, which 
at once made the meekness and mightiness of 
religion in times gone. But people do hear 
them—that is, people who live here and 
transact business on our streets, and not in 
the books. When fifty thousand people try 
to jam into Sunday’s meetings and it takes 
whole squads of police to hold them back, it 
looks as if Billy Sunday understood the mod- 
ern man. 

There has been much said and done to 
banish fear from religion, but here we are 
with all the fears of the ages broken loose 
upon the world. The atmosphere of the day 
quivers with fear. It is no mistake for a 
revivalist to recognize such an element in 
human life. Perhaps Mr. Sunday does use 
the word hell rather much, but when the 
bloody headlines of the newspapers are full 
of it every morning, a Sunday sermon seems 
mildly warm. Trying to drive hell out of 
another world has seemed only to force it 
back into this world. 

To his first avalanche of converts in the 
Philadelphia campaign Mr. Sunday explained 
what it is to be a Christian, as follows: “A 
Christian is any man, woman or child who 
comes to God as a lost sinner, accepts the 
Lord Jesus Christ as his Saviour, surrenders 
to him as his Lord and Master, confesses him 
as such before the world and strives to please 
him in everything, day by day.” 

If the evangelist’s critics cannot stand this 
kind of theology they cannot stand Chris- 
tianity. 


8316 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 


Said by Billy Sunday 


If I had to cut everything out of my ser- 
mons that people don’t like, they’d look like 
a spiked cannon in an abandoned fort with 
a bird’s nest in the end of it. "J 

If I fought the devil the way you do, I'd 
get just about as far as you do. at 

You're too stiff. You're killing 
with dignity. If God can’t hear 
your coat off, he’s a queer Gods thats 

Drive the preachers and Sunday 
out of Philadelphia for sixteen years 
how much rottenness you'll — 3 
hands. * 

You ought to be specific and vot 
your confessions, 


Lincoln Memorial Month and the American Missionary 


“Tf you cannot remove an obstacle, plow 
around it,” was the unique but approriate 
advice of our greatest President, Abraham 
Lincoln. The American Missionary Associa- 
tion in the magnitude and constantly in- 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


creasing fields of its missionary activities, 
finds a considerable difficulty in the limited 
support furnished and so plows around this 
obstacle, calling upon the loyal members of 
our Congregational Sunday schools and En- 
deavor Societies to join in turning this soil. 

Is there any name that go stirs the hearts 
of patriotic young people as that of. Abra- 
ham Lincoln? February is his natal month. 
His birthplace was in Hardin County, Ken- 
tucky, in the midst of the mountains. The 
story of his life thrills one with rare human 
interest. We read that at the time of his 
mother’s death no minister was available in 
all that region and not until six months 
after her burial was it possible to hold ap- 
propriate services under the direction of a 
minister. Another historian tells us that he 
had reached maturity before he had seen a 
house of worship. His life contained the 
hard “annals of the poor.” _In the rugged con- 
ditions of the mountains of the South and 
the hard life on the prairies of the West 
Abraham Lincoln grew from babyhood, into 
manhood. Despite all the hardness of his 
life he maintained throughout the strong 
qualities that made him our greatest Presi- 
dent when elected to that office. 

The American Missionary Association in- 
troduced Lincoln Memorial Sunday more 
than twenty years ago. Our Congregational 
churches responding to the suggestion of the 
Association were pioneers in the inaugura- 
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tion of this day. And this was most appro- 
priate. No missionary organization is more 
immediately related to the life and work of 
Abraham Lincoln than is the American Mis- 
sionary Association. 

Among the Highlanders of the mountain 
region in the South was the birthplace of 
this greatest American. And among these 
mountaineers the Association has established 
schools, missions and churches. This minis- 
try to the people of Abraham Lincoln ear- 
ried on through the American Missionary 
Association by the patriotic members of our 
churches, Sunday schools and Hndeavor So- 
cieties emphasizes the significance and ap- 
propriateness of Lincoln Memorial Sunday. 

The 10,000,000 Negroes of the Southland 
climbing upward out of the darkness of slav- 
ery were made free and have been stimulated 
with this impulse of the larger life by means 
of the Emancipation Proclamation issued by 
Abraham Lincoln. Into the work of uplifting 
these black people the American Missionary 
Association entered as a pioneer. 

The tents and tepees of the Indians are 
largely giving place on the prairies to com- 
fortable cottages. Instead of nomadic tribes 
wandering hither and yon on hunting expedi- 
tions or on the warpath, these people of the 
prairie are adjusting themselves to the con- 
ditions of civilization and local habitats. 
Here again the work carried on by this As- 
sociation connects itself 
naturally with the great 
hame of Abraham Lincoln, 
the first President to ap- 
preciate the demand for 
kindly, Christian treatment 
of the Indian. 

The problem of Chris- 
tianizing the Oriental im- 
migrants, Chinese, Japa- 
nese and Hindus, and car- 
rying the large influence of 
the gospel to our island 
territories is the additional 
work assigned to the Amer- 
ican Missionary Associa- 
tion. 

All these departments of 
missionary activity are pre- 
sented with emphasis 
through Lincoln Memorial 
Exercise. In 1914 more than 100,000 young 
people of our Congregational fellowship ob- 
served Lincoln Memorial Sunday in the use 
of the Lincoln Memorial Exercise furnished 
by the Association. It is to be hoped that 
the number will increase to 200,000 this year, 
for we believe that loyalty to the great prin- 
ciples of freedom and patriotism will lead 
large numbers of our Sunday school super- 
intendents and teachers to devote the mis- 
sionary study of February to the work of the 
American Missionary Association. 
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Sunday, Feb. 14, is the special Sunday set 
aside for Lincoln Memorial Service. A fresh, 
new exercise has been prepared and is now 
being circulated among superintendents of 
our Sunday schools and officers of the En- 
deavor Societies. Not a few churches will 
observe some appropriate service on the 
Sabbaths of this natal month. The Ameri- 
can Missionary Association has furnished 
this exercise together with envelopes for col- 
lection and they may be secured in such 
quantities as are necessary from any one of 
the offices. Will not the churches, the Sun- 
day schools, the Wndeavor Societies and 
patriotic organizations of various kinds make 
Lincoln Memorial Sunday a great day for 
the study of the life of Abraham Lincoln and 
the work of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation? 

What can be more helpful than the study 
of the life, character and messages of this, 
our greatest American. The unity of all 
parts of our common country in the bonds 
of a common love cannot be more appro- 
priately expressed than in the words he 
uttered : 

“We are not enemies, but friends. We 
must not be enemies. Though passion may 
have strained, it must not break our bonds 
of affection. The mystic chords of memory, 
stretching from every battlefield and patriot 
grave to every living heart and hearthstone 


THE PEOPLE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


all over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union when again touched, as 
surely they will be, by the better angels of 
our nature.” 
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DR. BROWN’S 


The Young Woman Away from Home 


Here was a young woman leaving home! She was parting from 
her kindred and from all the associations of her girlhood. She be- 
longed in the land of Moab but she was setting out to live among 
the Hebrews. Her name was Ruth and she bore herself in such 
a way as to make that name sound sweet the world over. 

This young Moabite had come under the influence of an older 
woman who was a Jewess. Naomi represented a higher type of 
womanhood than Ruth had ever seen before. The grace of her 
manner and the kindliness of her heart, the beauty of her home as 
contrasted with the rude tents of the Moabites and the quality of 
her faith far in the advance of the coarse religious ideas of Moab, 
all made their appeal to the heart of the girl. “In a word, Naomi 
was a lady, the first lady Ruth had ever seen,” and the soul of the 
girl was knit with the soul of the woman. 

Naomi means “pleasant,” and this “pleasant woman” who knew 
from her wider experience the joys and the sorrows, the privileges 
and the perils which belong to womanhood, threw the mantle of 
her gracious influence around the girl. The heart of the younger 
woman made quick response—she would make permanent her rela- 
tions with this fine friend. ‘Entreat me not to leave thee or to 
return from following after thee. Where thou goest, I will go; 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge. Thy people shall be my people 
and thy God, my God.” 


A WOMAN’S FAITH 


The religion of Moab was stained with cruelty and lust. The 
practice of human sacrifice and its unclean rites made it an object 
of loathing to the better instincts of a normal woman. Ruth re- 
joiced to find in the creed of Naomi a God who bade men honor 
their mothers as well as their fathers. Her heart responded gladly 
to those principles and ideals which inculcated purity between the 
sexes and threw a strong arm of protection around the weak. When 
the option was presented, Ruth made instant choice of the asso- 
ciations and the aspirations for which Naomi stood. “Thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God, my God.” 

When the two women reached the land where Ruth was a 
stranger, Naomi guarded her in the associations she formed. She 
shielded her good name from reproach in the social habits she 
adopted. She introduced her in those quarters where it was de- 
sirable for her to have friends. The details of this action are 
beautifully wrought out in this lovely story of feminine friendship. 

This kindly interest was maintained until Naomi saw the 
younger woman married to a good man, established in her own 
home and the happy mother of a child—a child that grew up to be 
the grandfather of David, the greatest king that Israel ever had. 

By the friendship of an older woman the girl who was a stranger 
in a strange land, an alien from the commonwealth of Israel, was 
guarded and aided in those higher interests of her womanhood. 
She attained a worthy position in society; she built her life into 
“the house and lineage of David,” from which should spring the 
Messiah; she rose to the full dignity and privilege of her woman- 
hood, largely through the personal influence of this older woman 
whose, name and nature were “pleasant.” 


THE WOMAN WHO WORKS 


The call for that type of friendly interest sounds out today 
from all the cities of our land. Ruth still comes in from the land 
of Moab. She comes up from the Maine woods and down from 
the green hills of Vermont to Boston; she comes in from “up- 
state” and from the villages of Pennsylvania to the great city of 
New York; she comes from quiet places in all the states of the 
Mississippi Valley into Chicago. Ruth is here in all the fresh, 
sweet promise of her girlhood facing the opportunity and the 
menace which awaits young womanhood in every great city. 

The attractive girl employed in a large store or office may find 
there some man, possibly the one from whom she must take orders, 
ready to take advantage of her position. He will encroach little 
by little upon her maidenly reserve. He will offer her hospitality 
at the restaurants and at places of amusement until the way is 
paved for what may be a tragedy in the girl’s life. Her mother is 
miles away; there is no one at hand to speak effectively the word 
of caution; the moral atmosphere is relaxing and before she sees 
the gravity of it all, it is too late. These somber chapters in the 
history of our day are being written out in all the cities where 
comely young women have gone out from home seeking employment. 


MEAGER SOCIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


The boarding house is a poor makeshift of a place for girlhood 
to unfold into womanhood, There may or may not be a parlor in 
it—if there is, the group of boarders collected there often makes 
it as unattractive as Adullam’s Cave. When the choice lies be- 
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tween the narrow hall-bedroom on “the third floor back,” heated 
by a little gas stove which burns the oxygen out of the air and the 
roses out of the girl’s cheeks, or roaming the streets or frequenting 
cheap places of amusement, the choice may easily fall on the wrong 
side. 

When summer comes those girls are seen sitting in quiet, se- 
cluded places in the public parks entertaining their sweethearts in 
the dark. The more fortunate need not look upon them with super- 
cilious contempt—the chances are that nine-tenths of those girls 
began as modest maidens, reluctant to accept such places for the 
entertainment of their company. But in the boarding houses and 
crowded tenements suitable opportunities were lacking, and thus 
they accept the unworthy makeshift. These conditions which offer 
their menace to Ruth’s modesty and to her honor, when she is 
away from home, are here. It is for Christian society to face them. 

Young women who are strong and fine are able to resist all 
these temptations. The honor of the American young women who 
work is greatly to our credit as a nation. But young women are 
not all strong and fine—and even where they are, temptations some- 
times persist and multiply to the danger point. As Victor Hugo- 
said of Fantine, “Alas, if the Jungfrau had ever hungry !” 
He meant not merely the hunger for bread but the hunger for 
pretty things to wear, for articles of ornament, for flowers and 
bonbons and entertainment to bring joy and zest into the life of 
monotonous work. Every healthy girl feels that hunger, and where 
the right means of satisfying it are not within her reach, the 
wrong means sometimes claim her for their prey. 


HER CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 


Ruth is here in the big city clicking the keys of her typewriter, 
making entries in the books, standing behind the counter of the 
department store, working yonder in the factory. She is here! 
And away yonder in the land of Moab her father and mother, who 
sent her out pure and true, are looking to Naomi and to those in- 
stitutions like the Young Women’s Christian Association, which 
organize and institutionalize the spirit of Naomi, to safeguard the 
higher interests of her unfolding nature. The Father who designed 
her womanhood to be the fairest thing that should come from his 
creative hand expects the Church to throw around her those aids 
which shall protect and minister to her highest development. 

Let Naomi form personal friendships with all the Ruths within 
her reach! Let her now and then invite Ruth to her home! Let 
her put Ruth in the way of forming desirable associations! Let 
her minister to Ruth’s unfolding by the personal contagion of her 
own fine ideals! Let every mature Christian woman secure in the 
advantages of her own home share in that gracious effort! 

When holidays come, the dinner would taste ten times as sweet 
if some of those young girls away from home were there to share 
it with you. Hospitality given freely expecting nothing again, is 
like the quality of mercy—it is twice blessed. It blesses those that 
give and those that take. There are families in our churches grow- 
ing narrow, exclusive, selfish, for lack of just that widening of their 
sympathies. They need to let out a tuck here and there in their 
social interest, taking in those whose lives would be gladdened by 
the hospitality of a Christian home. 

When the girl away from home is thus brought under the gra- 
cious power of some maturer woman whose ways are “pleasant” 
and whose heart is full of peace, she is moved to say like her for- 
bear of old, “Entreat me not to leave thee. Where thou goest, I 
will go. Where thou lodgest, I will lodge. Thy people shall be my 
people and thy God, my God.” 


FIRST AID TO TRAVELERS 


The spirit of Naomi is well embodied in the work of the Tray- 
elers’ Aid Secretary, who meets the incoming trains and ships. 
There are girls coming from other foreign countries besides Moab. 
They reach our cities unable to speak English and because of their 
helplessness fall sometimes into evil hands. It means everything 
to have there a pleasant-faced, pleasant-voiced woman wearing a 
badge which is at once an introduction and a credential ready to 
render friendly service and wise guidance. There are girls arriv- 
ing in all large cities worthy to become the mothers of kings whose 
lives are wrecked by human wolves that lie in wait. 

The Book of Ruth standing here in Holy Writ is a most signi- 
ficant document. It tells us that history is not all made in kings’ 
courts or on the battlefields where brave men shed their blood. In 
those quiet corners of human experience where the hearts of women 
are touched to finer issues by the gentle devotion of those who 
stand near, forces are set in. motion which bring nearer the day 
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The Wide Relations of 
Religion 


Jomment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Jan. 31—Feb. 6 


BY ISAAC OGDEN BRANKIN 


Religion and Business. Acts 19: 23-41. 

The Greed for Gain. In one sense the soul 
fF a man is already lost when greed for gain 
akes the foremost place in his thoughts and 
lesires. For money may be made out of sin 
is well as in the honest ways of trade. In 
his case the defender of his trade was De- 
netrius, the silversmith, who made little 
mages and shrines for Diana, the great god- 
less whom Ephesus shrined and Asia Minor 
vorshiped. In his speech to his fellow- 
‘raftsmen he told them that the wealth of 
the city largely came from selling small 
shrines and images to strangers. They were 
just as much an article of regular export 
‘rom the city as opium is from India or 
whisky from Peoria, Ill. Indian finances 
1ave been seriously affected by the limitation 
of the opium trade. When Illinois forbids 
rhe manufacture of intoxicating liquors, the 
sity of Peoria will have to drum up a new 
rade to take the place of its distilleries. 
We need, then, all of us, to make sure that 
the right of way in our thought and action 
is not given to mere messengers of money- 
making. For a man who values money 
nbove honesty and kindness and his neigh- 
bor’s good has no place in the Kingdom. 


What Should be Our Business Standards? 
The making of money is an essential element 
in business. He who is wholly disregardful 
of profit is on the straight road to bank- 
ruptey. But our business standards must in- 
clude a great deal more than the mere desire 
of gain. The right bargain affords profit or 
satisfaction both to the seller and the buyer. 
A Christian’s trade must include some ele- 
ment of genuine service. It must take ac- 
count of quality. My tailor who sold me a 
suit half cotton with assurances that it was 
all woo] and would not shrink had the wrong 
standards for Christian business. Honesty 
is even more than our contribution to the 
general social good, It is an element in 
living from day to day with our own selves. 


Does the End Ever Justify the Means? 
Germany has brought this question before us 
with startling suddenness in its confession 
that it did a wrong to Belgium in order to 
secure an end which it thought good and 
necessary. The answer seems to be written 
on the history of these three months of war. 
The sympathy of the world has largely been 
lost by the Germans because they held that 
the end justified the means. This specious 
falsehood has again and again brought re- 
proach upon the Church of Christ, in per- 
secutions and compromises and allowances 
of evil with a good end in view. God has 
put the choice of methods largely into our 
hands. We may leave the ends to him. 


Righteousness More Important than Pros- 
perity. This is a lesson that ought to be 
written on our national annals: To be a 
prosperous nation is well; to be a righteous 
nation is better. The sooner we learn, as 
individuals and as communities, that obedi- 
ence to God’s commands is the first and the 
only important thing, the sooner we shall 
find our way to a real and lasting prosperity. 
The order of our subject is the right order. 
It is Christ’s own thought of relations, “Seek 
ye first God’s Kingdom. and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 


Closet and Altar 


THE GIVING OF SELF 


Verily, verily, I say unto you, Eacept 
a grain of wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it 
die, it beareth much fruit.—John 12: 24. 


What has a consecrated life to do with 
being afraid?—#. R. Havergal. 


Some deep and significant giving of 
one’s self there must be in any personal 
relation that is to greatly count. Sacri- 
fices increase love. Our hearts are where 
our treasure is. Where we have invested 
little, we shall care little. And one need 
not be surprised to find that his Christian 
life means little to him, if he has not 
been willing to render to Christ the sacri- 
fice of time, of thought, of attention, of 
giving, of sacrifice that should really 
mean something in helping to bring to its 
goal that great Kingdom of God that is 
to satisfy the longing heart of our Lord. 
—Henry Churchill King. 


O Love, who formedst me to wear 
The image of thy Godhead here; 
Who soughtest me with tender care 
Through all my wanderings wild and 
drear ; 
-O Love, I give myself to thee, 
Thine ever, only thine to be. 


O Love, of whom is truth and light, 
The Word and Spirit, life and power, 
Whose heart was bared to them that smite, 
O shield us in our trial hour; 
O Love, I give myself to thee, 
Thine ever, only thine to be. 
—J. Scheffler, tr. C. Winkworth. 


If we seek for glory, let us learn that 
the highest glory is to forget self, and to 
surrender life for the blessing of others. 
That is the path by which Christ sought 
and found it, “leaving us an example that 
we should follow his steps.”—Alexander 
Maclaren. 


All can become impossible save a sin- 
gle thing—the abdication of one’s self and 
the surrender of one’s self to the Divine 
will. But it happens that this alone is 
important, the only decisive, the only 
necessary thing. All can close around 
us, but the door of heaven never closes. 
We open it the moment when we renounce 
self.—Gaston Frommel. 


Oh, if we could but be pleased with his 
will, we might be pleased from morning 
to night and every day in the year.— 
John Newton. 


Use me, then, my Saviour, for whatever 
purpose and in whatever way thou mayest 
require. Here is my poor heart, an empty 
vessel; fill it with thy grace. Here is my 
sinful and troubled soul; quicken it and 
refresh it with thy love. Take my heart 
for thine abode; my mouth to spread 
abroad the glory of thy name; my love 
and all my powers for the advancement 
of thy believing people; and never suffer 
the steadfastness and confidence of my 
faith to abate; that so at all times I may 
be enabled from the heart to say, “Jesus 
needs me, and I him.” 

—Dwight L. Moody. 
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The Christian Endeavor 
Covenant 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for Feb. 7-13 


BY PARRIS T, FARWELL 


Christian Endeavor that Counts. 1 Cor. 
15: 57, 58. (Christian Endeavor Day.) 

The Covenant. Christian Endeavor cen- 
ters around its covenant. It is a good time 
to emphasize the sacredness of promises. 
Covenants, pledges, agreements may not be 
made lightly and disregarded at will. The 
Christian Endeavor covenant, into which 
every active member enters, is not “a mere 
scrap of paper,” of no binding importance. 
It is a sacred promise, not to be broken. It 
is also a good and reasonable promise, which 
if faithfully kept by all Christian Endeavor- 
ers will count for the building up of the per- 
sonal life, the strengthening of the Society, 
the enrichment of the Church and the prog- 
ress of the Kingdom. 


Personal Duties. This covenant promises, 
first, that we will go to the source and foun- 
tain of religious life daily, for the enrichment 
and guidance of life, by reading the Bible and 
prayer. Prayer is an indispensable condition 
of fellowship with God, the means by which 
the human will is conformed to the divine 
will. The regular practice of thoughtful, 
trustful prayer, seeking God’s guidance in 
the details of life, is essential to growth in 
Christian usefulness. In like manner the 
Bible should be read regularly and thought- 
fully, with the definite desire to gain from it 
practical guidance for the conduct of life. 
Especially is it important that we become 
saturated in mind and spirit with the gospel 
records of the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ. It is essential to. know the will of 
Christ if we would do his will. 


Duties to the Society. The pledge also 
contains an agreement to be present at every 
meeting of the Society and to take some part 
in the conduct of the meetings. Absence is 
permissible only in case of the claim of some 
superior duty. The part that is taken in 
the meeting may not be perfunctory, it must 
be a genuine effort to contribute something 
of value. This means that each member 
will take time before hand to consider the 
subject of the meeting and not wait for 
something to say on the spur of the moment. 
Sometimes a helpful line of thought will open 
up under the inspiration of discussion, but 
the poverty of all prayer meetings, whether 
of adults or of young people, is largely due to 
failure to prepare, by thought and prayer 
and reading, that each member may have 
something worth while to eontribute. 


Duties to the Church. A part of the 
Christian Endeavor pledge also promises loy- 
alty to the Church, the support of its work 
and attendance upon its services. This does 
not refer simply to the morning service of 
worship; every loyal Endeavorer will be 
there. But it also refers to the prayer meet- 
ing of the church. The presence of the 
young people there would greatly help the 
minister and greatly enrich the meeting. 
Of course each active member of the Society 
will be a member of the church. That is 
taken for granted from the fact that he is 
an active member. He will then, as a church 
member, seek to aid in the work of the church 
in every way possible. There is no better 
way to make Christian Endeavor count than 
by performing these primary duties, to which 
every Christian Endeavorer is pledged. 
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The Go Hawks, Happy Tribe 


One of the Iowa authors recently honored was Miss Emilie 
Stapp of Des Moines, the author of a series of books for children, 
including “The Trail of the Go Hawks,” “Uncle. Peter Heathen” 
and “The Squaw Lady.” 
For a number of years 
she has been the literary 
editor also of the Des 
Moines Daily Capital. 
During this time she has 
become interested in chil- 
dren, and especially in 
poor children. She had 
to struggle to make her 
own way through the pub- 
lic schools in Des Moines 
while helping to care for 
a family after her 
mother’s ‘death. But her 
enthusiasms have never 
failed her, so she con- 
ceived the ideal of intro- 
ducing happiness and 
helpfulness into the lives 
of children by utilizing 
their love of Indian war- 
fare. 

A tribe was organized 
here and there. She had 
heard of a little boy in 
New York City who would never be able to walk on account of an 
infirmity. She made a trip to New York City to see him. He is 


THE BIG CHIEF OF THE GO HAWKS 


James Whitcomb Riley, the children’s poet 


the original lame boy “Jimmie” in her book, “The Squaw Lady.” - 


He had read her book, “The Trail of the Go Hawks,” and had 
expressed a longing to be a Go Hawk, to play Indian and to lead 
in the game. When she reached New York she found him in an 
invalid’s chair. Together they formed the tribe. He said, “I know 
right now the one I want to be the big chief.” He wrote to “the 
raggedy, raggedy man, Mr. Riley”; and so James Whitcomb Riley 
became the big chief of the Go Hawks Happy Tribe. In writing 
a letter to these children he sent this word of cheer: 


“The world is full of roses 
And the roses full of dew, 
The dew is full of heavenly love 

That drips for me and you.” 


After Mr. Riley became the Big Chief, the late Robert J. Bur- 
dette became the ecliief of California, while Rudyard Kipling has 
accepted the same office in England. Thousands of little children 
are enrolled in this movement over the world. Their motto is to 
make the world a happy place. Their pledge reads, “I promise to 
do at least one kind deed a day, and I will do all in my power to 
protect birds as well as to be kind to all dumb animals.” After 
Mr. Burdette became the chief of California, he wrote the follow- 
ing resolutions to the Go Hawks Happy Tribes: 


Because I am born into a world of many imperfections and daily 
temptations; because I have many faults already and am liable to 
acquire others, I resolve that I will make my faults my virtues. 

I will be proud, too proud to think a foul thought; too proud to 
do a vile deed. 

I will hate a lie; I will despise a deception; I will scorn a mean 
action. 

I will fear temptations and avoid them if I can, but I will fight 
them if I must, and will 
fight them to the death, 

| showing no quarter, 

I will slay my ene- 
mies by making them my 
friends, which is far bet- 
ter than making them my 
brothers. For brothers 
are not always friends, 
but true friends are al- 
ways better than brothers. 

I will be cruel to my 
faults, no matter how 
pleasant they. may seem 
to be tome. I will “pluck 
out my right eye” if it 
sees aie | and crookedly 
for me; will “cut off 
my right hand’ should it 
deal treacherously with 
me. Companionships that 
Jead me into evil ways IL 
will renounce if I cannot 
transform them into 
righteousness. 

I will fear to do wrong 
because of the misery 
might cause myself and 
bring upon others; I will 
fear to go wrong, ever so 
little a way, lest I might 
lose myself and those 
who trust me as a guide. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE GO HAWKS 
Miss Emilie Stapp of Des Moines, Io, 


So I will make my pride, my hates, my fears, my cruelties, my 
temptations—all my faults and evil propensities—*“captives of my 
bow and spear,” captured in fair, honorable, openly declared war 
and straightforward battle. And I will compel them to bow down 
to me and to serve me, even as conquerors in all ages have made 
life-slaves of their captives. ‘Thus will I strive to make it come 
true in my life that “best men are molded out of faults.” 

When any one desires to be admitted to the tribe and is ac- 
cepted, a button is given which has upon it the words, “I’m a Go 
Hawk, The Happy Tribe.” Accompanying this is a poem which 
gives the object and work of the tribe. 

The movement, starting in Des Moines, has now several thou- 
sand tribes. Every year cases of need arise and these children 
shoot their arrows of kindliness and helpfulness into this need. 
In Des Moines on Memorial Day the children scattered flowers on 
all the pauper graves. They have raised money to care for sick 
and dependent children. They contributed to the shipload of 
Christmas presents for the boys and girls of Europe. Their efforts 
here in Iowa brought a letter of appreciation from Governor 
Clarke. Arrangements have been made with Rev. S. Stuart Star- 
ritt of London, England, for the distribution of funds directly to 
little Belgian children and to other children suffering because of 
the European war. J. E. K. 


The Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


As a hospital for animals, a memorial not only to the late 
George T.' Angell but also to those who have given support to the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and the American Humane Education Society, and as a permanent 
and suitable headquarters for these two organizations, the new 
structure, situated on 
Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, to be known as the 
Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, has been 
planned and  consum- 
mated with the best of 
judgment and thorough- 
ness of detail. It is now 
nearly half a century 
since George Thorndike 
Angell started out to pre- 
vent cruelty to animals in 
Massachusetts. The good 
that has \resulted from 
his labors and the salu- 
tary influence of the So- 
ciety of which he was 
long president are recog- 
nized not only in every 
city and town of the 
state, but in many of the 
other states of the Union 
in which he was instru- A CHARTER MEMBER OF THE GO HAWKS 
mental in the organiza- TRIBE 
tion of humane societies. Jimmie, a litile lume boy of New York who 
The American Humane helped start the movement 
Education Society was 
founded by Mr. Angell for the purpose of spreading everywhere in 
this and other lands the principles of humane education. Its 
agents have established more than 100,000 Bands of Mercy, gather- 
ing into them over 3,000,000 children and organized many humane 
societies. It is also continuously circulating humane books and 
other literature in several languages throughout all parts of the 
world. 

The new Angell Hospital will enable both these societies to do 
their work with greater efficiency. The administration offices are 
located on the second floor of the main building, fronting on Long- 
wood Avenue. Here also are the consulting-rooms, the library and 
memorial-room, where are to be kept portraits of benefactors and 
tablets bearing their names and cabinets containing the names of 
every contributor to the fund for erecting and maintaining the 
building. The first floor contains the hospital offices and rooms 
for the agents and veterinarians. The hospital proper is of two 
stories constituting two sides and the rear of the entire building 
and forming, with the front, a large open square. There are oper- 
ating-rooms, medical, surgical and contagious wards, laboratory, 
tan-bark space and garage on the ground floor, The upper floor 
contains wards for the accommodation of smaller animals, a “small 
pet” department and superintendent's apartments. The mailing 
and publishing departments of the societies will be located for the - 
present on this level. The building is constructed of red brick, 
sandstone and granite. ‘The walls and floors of the hospital are . 
of solid cement. With the single exception of the memorial-room, 
in which are marble casings and marble floor, the interior is fin- 
ished in wood, with no attempt at decoration. Indeed, the institu- 
tion is entirely without “frills.” Whether one views it from with- 
out or within, the impression is at once striking that the future > 
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home of the societies was built with an eye single to permanence 
and serviceability. 

The Angell Memorial reflects great credit upon Dr. Francis R. 
Rowley, head of the 8S. P. C. A., and upon those who have admin- 
istered the affairs of these two active humane societies since the 
day when their founder, and for over forty years their president, 
ended his earthly labors. It is a worthy monument to a great 
humanitarian; it puts the societies in a better position to protect 
sick and suffering animals, while its educational significance, stand- 
ing as it does where thousands will see it daily, is scarcely to be 
measured. W. M. M. 


A Christian among the Moslems 


Many interesting phases of the human side of missionary work 
—nmuch of it performed during war times—were brought to Amer- 
ica recently by Darius A. Davis, general secretary of the Detroit 
~Y. M. C. A.’s branch in the city of Constantinople for the past 
four years, As a Red Cross worker Mr. Davis was able to render 
a peculiar and valuable service during the Balkan War in the 
eare of the sick and wounded as well as in making the barracks 
where the men were housed a sanitary place in which to live. 
Thousands of pieces of linen were laundered under the supervision 
of this American missionary, and army officers and soldiers were 
better cared for than ever before. ‘‘While it was something of a 
shock to the Turkish director to see American ‘gentlemen’ actually 
working with their hands,” says Mr. Davis, “she seemed to be very 
grateful to be able to give the soldiers clean linen. He said with 
evident conviction that no one else would have undertaken the 
work we did.” 

One of the most difficult problems confronting any sort of or- 


ganized Christian work in the Turkish empire, says Mr. Davis,: 


is that of the great variety of languages. For that reason it has 
been hard to get men together, though at the opening meeting in 
the Y. M. C. A. quarters in Constantinople seventeen different 
languages were represented. 

“At a public meeting it is often necessary to have half a dozen 
interpreters, and always it is necessary to combat a natural race 
prejudice which exists everywhere throughout the Moslem empire. 
Ten per cent. of the participating membership of the Y. M. C. A, 
however, is Moslem, and that is to us a very encouraging sign; for 
gradually the culture and ideals of the, West are beginning to 
permeate into the national consciousness there, and in the years 
to come the Christian institutions in operation there must have 
a great influence. Thirty men were present at the opening of our 
Association quarters in Pera, Constantinople, four years ago. 
The first year we exceeded our rosiest expectations, with a mem- 
bership of 500; now the figure is considerably over that—about 
600. But more encouraging than our membership even is the 


news that the Greek bishop of Constantinople has agreed to teach 
a Bible class in our Association. The Greek patriarchs have co- 
operated with us ‘for a long time. The active co-operation of the 


DABIUS A, DAVIS 
General Secretary of the Detroit Y.M. 0. A. branch in Constantinople 


bishop now means a much broader influence.” Mr. Davis tells of 
the hundreds of men who never before have heard the gospel of 
Christianity. M. N. G. 


The recently completed annual offering of the women of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to foreign missions is $1,096,228.25, 
an increase of more than $20,000 over last year. For the first time 
they have passed the million dollar mark; and counting in their 
support of their Home Mission Society and funds raised by Ladies’ 
Aids, the total is over two millions. 


THE ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL HOSPITAL IN BOSTON 


Henceforth the headquarters of the Massachusetts S. P. 0. A. and the American Humane Soctety 
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For the Week Ending Friday, Jan. 22 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Case of the Dacia 


The steamer Dacia, loaded with cotton at 
Galveston and intending a voyage to the 
port of Bremen, has been the center of nego- 
tiations between our state department and 
the British Government. The ship was 
owned by a German steamship company, but 
has recently been transferred to American 
ownership and will sail under the American 
flag. The Government has insured the cargo, 
but not the ship. Application was made to 
the British Government to allow the passage 
of the Dacia to Bremen, not to be counted 
as a precedent. The answer of the British 
authorities is as follows: 

“In connection with the transfer of the 
Dacia from the German to the American flag, 
the British Government, while anxious to 
avoid causing loss to the shippers of the 
cargo, have found it impossible to agree that 
the transfer in the circumstances in which it 
has been effected is valid in accordance with 
the accepted principles of international law. 
If, therefore, the Dacia should proceed to sea 
and should be captured, the British Govern- 
ment will find themselves obliged to bring 
the ship (apart from the cargo) before the 
prize court. 

“Tt is stated that the cargo of the Dacia 
is to consist solely of cotton owned by Amer- 
ican citizens. If this is so, and if the vessel 
should be captured, the British Government 
will guarantee either to purchase the cargo 
at the price which would have been realized 
by the shippers if the cargo had reached its 
foreign destination or, if preferred, they will 
undertake to forward the cotton to Rotter- 
dam without further expense to the shippers.” 

It was announced that in spite of this 
practical certainty of seizure, the ship would 
sail for Bremen as planned. 


e 
The River and Harbor Bill 
The House of Representatives resisted all 
attempts to amend or reduce the $34,000,000 
River and Harbor Appropriation Bill, and 
sent it to the Senate in practically its orig- 
inal form. Only three or four small items 
were stricken from the bill. Under this 
enormous appropriation no new improve- 
ments are authorized. 


The Education Board 


The first full report published of the work 
of the General Education Board since its 
organization twelve years ago shows that 
$117,362,710.24 have been devoted through 
the board to education in the United States. 
Of this sum Mr. John D. Rockefeller has 
given more than $73,000,000. More than 
$50,000,000 have been given to colleges and 
universities; nearly $5,000,000 to medical 
schools ; $1,348,928 have gone to colleges and 
schools for Negroes and nearly $2,000,000 for 
farm and demonstration work in the South. 


The Price of Wheat 


The price of wheat has continued at its 
recent high level, owing to an immense de- 
mand for the export trade and the holding 
back of supplies by the farmers. Millers 
have offered $1.36 a bushel for immediate de- 
livery and have been unable to obtain wheat. 
President Wilson has taken up the situation 
and has promised an investigation to deter- 
mine whether this rise in the price of a 
staple food is due to speculative manipula- 
tion. 


The Immigration Bill 


The Immigration Bill, including the liter- 
acy test, came from the Conference Com- 
mittee and was passed by both Houses of 
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RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Congress. 
vision : 

“Persons ‘who disbelieve in or are opposed 
to organized government ... or who adyvo- 
cate or teach the unlawful destruction of 
property; persons who are members of or 
affiliated with any organization entertaining 
and teaching disbelief in or opposition to or- 
ganized government, or who advocate or 
teach the duty, necessity or propriety of the 
unlawful assaulting or killing of any officer 
or officers, either of specific individuals or 
of officers generally, of the Government of 
the United States or of any other organized 
government, because of his or their official 
character or who advocate or teach the un- 
lawful destruction of property.’” President 
Wilson announced that he would give public 
hearings on the bill. It is supported by the 
labor unions of the country and opposed by 
the “Friends of Russian Freedom” and 
other sympathizers with the Russian Jews 
who come to us in such large numbers, and 
also by a great multitude of people who 
object to the literacy test. It is intimated 
that President Wilson will follow his pre- 
decessors in office by vetoing the bill on the 
ground of this literacy test; but the friends 
of the bill seem confident that they have 
votes enough to pass it over a veto in both 
Houses of Congress. 


It includes the following pro- 


The Murder at Roosevelt 


Deputy sheriffs employed for the protec- 
tion of property at the works of the Ameri- 
ean Agricultural Chemical Company at 
Roosevelt, N. J., fired upon a crowd of 
strikers, killing one and injuring more than 
twenty. The strikers had stopped a train 
on the suspicion that it carried a company 
of strike-breakers, and obtained permission 
for a delegation to pass through to verify 
this suspicion. They found no strike-break- 
ers; but on emerging at the rear of the train 
a shout went up from the crowd which was 
answered by a volley from the deputy sheriffs. 
The assailants of the crowd have been ar- 
rested and will be put on trial. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


New Lines of Division in Mexico 


Provisional President Gutierrez abandoned | 


Mexico City, carrying with him 5,000 troops, 
and issued a proclamation in which he ac- 
cuses Zapata and Villa of murder and extor- 
tion and sketches the history of his -experi- 
ence, in which he was made merely a figure- 
head without real authority. He had at- 
tempted to negotiate with the Carranza 
leader, General Obregon, but his overtures 
were declined. After the capture of Puebla 
General Obregon was advancing upon Mex- 
ico City, which seemed likely to be aban- 
doned by Villa to his occupancy. Villa is 
consolidating his forces and authority in the 
north and began an attack upon Tampico. 
The Conventionalists appointed Roque Gon- 
zales Garza Provisional President in place 
of Gutierrez. Reports from Mexico City de- 
scribe days and nights of disorder and plun- 
der, with no competent authority in control 
of the city. 


Air Raids 


German air craft made an attack upon 
the eastern counties of Bngland dropping 
bombs at Yarmouth and at Sandringham 
Palace, where the King and Queen and their 
children had until within a few hours been 
visitors. The attack at Yarmouth was di- 
rected at the training camp of volunteers. 
A few civilians were killed at Yarmouth and 
elsewhere, and there was some loss of prop- 
erty. The air craft came on a dark night 
and are reported to have returned without 
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difficulty or loss. Allied fliers dropped bombs 
on the city of Essen, where the Krupp arms 
and steel.works are situated. Both in Ger- 
many and England large towns are extin- 
guishing lights in fear of air attacks. 


The Campaign up to Date 


In the Caucasus Russian successes against — 


the Turks continue, and a severe defeat: was 
inflicted upon the division of the Turkish 
army, which was covering the retreat of the 
broken columns. MRussian control of the 
Black Sea seems complete. Turkish and 
Kurdish forces have overrun Northwestern 
Persia, and there is great anxiety about the 
fate of foreign missionaries in Urumia. 

The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has received the following cablegram 
from Tiflis: 

“Urumia in the hands of Turks and Kurds, 
cut off from all communication; situation 
missionaries and Christians critical; help 
urgent there and for fifteen thousand refu- 
gees here.” ‘ 

The names signed to this message are 
those of trustworthy Persians who have been 
engaged in educational work in Urumia in 
connection with the Presbyterian mission ; 
they were educated in the United States and 
are naturalized American citizens. 

Everywhere winter storms have prevailed 
and checked the fighting. In Poland and the 
Eastern provinces of Hungary, Russian suc 
cesses have continued, but in the central part 
of the battle line in front of Warsaw the 
campaign seems to have settled down to 
siege work not unlike that which character- 
izes the western battle line from the English 
Channel to the Swiss frontier, A French 
report summarizes successes in the last two 
months which have advanced the Allied line 
both in Belgium and Alsace. In the center 
the flooding of the river valley, cutting off 
the possibility of re-enforcements, favored a 
German attack on the French posts on the 
right bank of the Aisne, and the French were 
driven back with heavy losses to the bridge 
heads, which they still hold on the right 
bank of the river. 


The Earthquake 


The great earthquake in South-centra} 
Italy was followed by lesser but still de- 
structive shocks in Calabria in which build- 
ings were overthrown, but no loss of life is 
reported. The magnitude of the calamity 
east of Rome continues to grow, the num- 
ber of killed and wounded running well up 
towards 100,000. Many were buried under 
the ruins, remaining alive, and were res- 
cued with difficulty or not rescued at all. 
Italy has declined outside help, confident in 
its ability to meet the needs of the sufferers. 


The Death Roll 


Lieut.-Gen. Anatole Stoessol, Russian 
commander at Port Arthur in the war with 
Japan. John Edward Parsons, a leader 
of the bar and prominent in many forms of 
publie activity in New York.——Rev. Rollin 
Augustus Sawyer, D.D., well-known Pres- 
byterian pastor and journalist——Rev. Dr. 
Chester D, Hartranft, president emeritus of 
Hartford Theological Seminary. He was a 
soldier of the Union and eaptain of the 
FHighteenth Pennsylvania Volunteers. He 
was president of the Seminary from 1879 to 
1888; an accomplished musician and took 
for his latest literary undertaking that of 
editing the Corpus Schiwenckfeldianorum, on 
which he was engaged in Germany, where 
the end came. Andrew Wheeler Phillips, 
emeritus dean of the graduate school of Yale 
University, where he had been tutor, assist- 
ant professor and full professor since 1877. 
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The Sunshine Clan 


BY MARY DAVIS 


CHAPTER IV. 


As the oyster mute hides a glowing pearl, 
So lovely things lurk in the heart of a girl. 


For the third Sunday afternoon in succes- 
sion, Elizabeth had slipped away from us. 
We were both hurt and puzzled over it. Sun- 
day afternoon in our house is quite different 
from the rest of the week. To be sure the 
rest of the Clan usually come over, but they 
always do the same kind of things that we 
do. First we are on our honor to do a 
little memory work which Daddy chooses 
when he has time. He leaves out “Sunday 
afternoon” books for us to read. Aunt Chris- 
tine sometimes sniffs at these, for often they 
are fairy stories or tales of heroes or just 
everyday stories. But they have all one 
thing alike, that is, they set your heart 
a-tingling for joy over the good things in the 
world. ! 

We stay outdoors when we can, sometimes 
under the branches of the great cedar that 
trail on the ground and make a secret room; 
or sometimes on the banks of Jolly Brook 
that flows at the end of the garden. But if 
it is too damp or cold we gather in the den, 
where Mother’s picture smiles down upon us. 

Today we were there and every one felt 
like singing, but no one knew where Eliza- 
beth was. 

Charlie leaned over and blew at the fire to 
make it blaze up a little more. “I tell you 
what,” he worried, “Aunt Christine will 
come snooping around hunting for her. And 
what shall we say?” 

The door swung open as he spoke and in 
she came. Tess hastily pushed a stray curl 
out of her eyes and smoothed down her dress. 
Even fat, rolypoly Jack tried to look proper. 

“We've just got our hymn learned,” an- 
nounced Alta. Aunt Christine likes her be- 
cause she is clean and dainty, and we always 
nudge her to talk when Aunt Christine comes 
on a tour of investigation. 

“T thought you were very quiet,” she 
agreed, ‘‘and it was so cold and damp that 
Hilda has made some#cocoa for you. If 
Polly and Elizabeth will go down and get 
it’— She stopped short. “Where is Hliza- 
beth ?” ‘ 

There was an awkward pause. ‘Perhaps 
she wanted to study the hymn by herself,” 
suggested Tess. 

Aunt Christine looked displeased. She 
does not like Tess anyway because dirt sticks 
to her and she can never get up into a tree 
without ruining her clothes. 

Just then we heard Elizabeth. on the 
stairs. She was humming something joy- 
ously to herself. As she stood in the door- 
way, her eyes shone and her cheeks were as 
pink as her ribbon. For once she looked all 
alive as if she was hugging some lovely 
secret in her heart. 

“And where have you been, Elizabeth ?”’ 
demanded Aunt Christine suspiciously. 

The light and bloom went out of Eliza- 
beth’s face in an instant. “I just went for 
a little walk,” she faltered. 

“And do you usually take your violin 
walking?’ Elizabeth hugged the violin 
closer and did not answer and Aunt Chris- 
tine did not press the matter further, but 
went out by the door that leads to the pas- 
sage adjoining Father’s sudy. 

“T don’t believe I want any cocoa,” said 


Tess with an air of decision, and the others - 


seemed to be of the same mind and quietly 
took their departure. 

“Now, Elizabeth,” admonished Charlie, 
“don’t take one of your stubborn streaks 
and not answer their questions. You might 
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have known you were bound to be caught 
if you went off three Sundays running.” 

Elizabeth knelt down by the fire and 
stared at the blue, dancing flames and the 
rest of us went to reading. Father stopped 
in for a few moments on his way to the 
service in Mill Village. 

“And did you get the hymn learned?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes, but it took a long time,” I answered; 
“Dumpling beat us all today.” 

“T didn’t get mine learned,” said Eliza- 
beth, glancing up from the merry flames, 
“but I’ll study it this evening.” 

“How was that?” he inquired. 

“Oh, I went for a little walk by myself,” 
she said slowly. : 

“Come in the study and say the hymn 
after I get back,’ Father said in a kind of 
hurt voice, but Elizabeth was studying the 
flames again. She had the hymn learned 


CHILDREN 


long before Father was back, but she steadily 
refused to tell where she had been. And 
when it came out that she had been doing 
this for three Sundays, we were all in dis- 
grace. It ended by Elizabeth being told to 
stay in the house all Sunday afternoon and 
of course that doomed the Clan to imprison- 
ment, too. 

Our beautiful golden Sunday afternoons 
lost their charm and sweetness. Two long 
afternoons wore away after this leaden fash- 
ion when Mr. Rufus Moon came over after 
lunch. He is the keeper of the poorhouse and 
the only times he stops at our house is when 
the boys have been into some mischief. 

“We haven’t been over that way for a 
month,” said David Livingstone uneasily. 

Mr. Moon was closeted with Father for 
about ten minutes, then he went heavily 


Continued on page 116 


Little Miss Muffett Abroad 


BY ALICE E. BALL 


Il. Ireland 


A darlint young lady, 
Swate Mary O’Grady, 
Petaties was ‘atin’ wan noight, 
Whin the auld groontin’ pig 
Ate thim oop, schmall and big, 
And Mary and he had a foight. 


(To be continued) 
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The Sunshine Clan 


Continued from page 115 


down the stairs and the next minute Father 
came into the den. 

“And so, Elizabeth, you went over Sunday 
afternoons and played to the poor people?” 

“Yes,” answered Elizabeth, guiltily. 

“And they have been longing for you to 
come again.” 

He held out his hand and they went off 
together in the study. The boys looked dis- 
gusted. “Why didn’t she tell where she‘d 
been?’ demanded Charlie. “Here we've 
spoiled two afternoons just on her account.” 

“There are some things you can’t tell,” an- 
swered Tess, wisely; “they just stick in 
your throat and choke you.” 

“Humph,” sniffed David Livingstone, 
“what geese girls are.” 

Just then Elizabeth came flying back. 
“Don’t you all want to go crosslots over to 
the poorhouse this afternoon? They do just 
love to hear a little music. Poor creatures!” 

“We'll go,” declared Charlie, “because we 
want the walk, but we won’t sing, not a 
note. You girls can do that.” 

But when they saw the old people staring 
at us with such eager eyes, they forgot their 
threats and sang for half an hour with the 
rest of us girls. 

“The golden Sunday afternoons have come 
back,’’ whispered Mallie to me, “and I guess 
we won’t stone Rufus Moon’s pigs any more.” 

And I wanted to say, “What monkeys 
boys are!” but I knew better. ’ 

(Continued next week) 


Forty Foreign Boards Confer 


The outstanding features of the Annual 
Conference of Foreign Missions Boards held 
in Garden City, Long Island, Jan. 13-15, 
were: John R. Mott’s report upon his recent 
conferences with religious leaders in HEng- 
land, France, Holland and Germany, over the 
effect of the war upon missionary work; the 
discussion of the Native Church—its Auton- 
omy and Activity—by Rey. D. J. Fleming 
of India, recently made professor of missions 
in Union Theological Seminary; first steps 
taken toward unifying the production and 
distribution of literature on the foreign field; 
and the formal election of Dr. Frank K. 
Sanders as secretary of the Board of Mis- 
sionary Preparation. It was the twenty- 
second meeting of the Conference, and it 
demonstrated effectively how potent this in- 
stitution is in the matter of unifying and 
standardizing the forty or more Boards, 
working from North America as a _ base. 
Some 200 delegates were present, making an 
impressive body. The fellowship ripening 
through a score of years is a marked feature 
of the meetings and helps promote a warm 
spiritual atmosphere. The devotional ses- 
sions were exceedingly good. 

Dr. Mott’s report was solemnly impressive 
—the more so as it was confidential in tone. 
He met with a cordial welcome in all the 
countries at war, but expressed himself over- 
whelmed by the sights that met his eyes. The 
long railroad trains loaded with the wounded 
he spoke of as “streams of pain.’”’ The sad- 
dest thing he saw was the hall in Berlin 
where the lists of the killed and wounded 
are first posted, and whither women and chil- 
dren flock daily. Dr. Mott is preparing, in 
behalf of the Conference and the Edinburgh 
Continuation Committee, an appeal for the 
European missionaries in Asia, Africa and 
the Islands, from whom all funds have been 
cut off. 

The Home Base Committee reported sta- 
tistics showing that $17,168,611 were con- 
tributed for foreign missions last year by 
the American societies, surely an impressive 
figure, indicative of the rapid growth of in- 
terest in world evangelism. 

So far from the war stopping foreign mis- 
sionary work, the Conference fairly bristled 
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with far-reaching, bold plans. The belief 


“was general that after the war will come a 


period of great expansion for Christianity. 
A delightful feature of the Conference was 
the unexpected arrival of Mr. Sherwood 
Eddy, fresh from his great revival meetings 
among the students and literati of China. 
Most appropriately the program closed with 
a modest recital on his part of this signifi- 
eant awakening of the educated Chinese. 

O. H. P. 


Other Voices from California 
Educators Stand by Japan 


In refreshing contrast to the antagonism 
to Japanese immigration cherished in certain 
circles in California is this statement re- 
cently put out by Southern California college 
and university presidents and deans: 


In view of recent events which have 
tended to bring regret and distress to those 
persons who have cherished deeply the his- 
toric friendship between the United States 
and Japan, and in view of the popular im- 
pression that a feeling of international ill- 
will has its special source on our Western 
coast and particularly in the state of Cali- 
fornia the undersigned take the liberty of 
making public the following statement: 

As American citizens and residents of Cali- 
fornia, we wish to express our deep convic- 
tion that the manifestation of genuine good 
will, happily characteristic of our relations 
with Japan, has been one of the most for- 
tunate experiences of our whole international 
history. And, notwithstanding all appear- 
ances to the contrary, we believe that an ap- 
preciation of the great benefits accruing to 
both nations by reason of this friendship is 
firmly established among the thoughtful peo- 
ple of our coast and it is rightfully a source 
of confident expectation that this friendship 
is permanently to continue. 

In this connection we desire not only to 
assert our strong opposition to any additional 
anti-alien legislation, counting this matter 
to be of primary and decisive importance as 
related both to the use of our suffrages and 
to such civie influence as may be ours in any 
way to exert, but we are also opposed to any 
and all anti-alien legislation of whatever 
sort, which is discriminatory, in character, 
desiring only to preserve to each country in 
friendliest fashion their best elements of 
national personality which shall ultimately 
be of the largest mutual advantage. In this, 
also, we believe that we are voicing the 
thoughtful citizenship of our state. 

We beg that our Japanese friends will 
steadfastly remember that it is always the 
bitter word, and the aggressive act, with its 
sinister interpretation, that find quickest and 
most manifold speeding upon. their way; 
that, whereas there exist in our several coun- 
tries laws against slander, there are, as yet, 
no international defenses against the far 
greater and more insidious crime of malicious 
and inflammatory international misrepresen- 
tation; that the deliberate and pacific coun- 
sels of society are characteristically slow to 
find expression, and that the definite deter- 
mination to bring these better counsels into 
the open is part of the truest statesmanship. 

We beg leave to call attention to the fact 
that while we speak wholly as individuals in 
this matter, the undersigned include officials 
of all the educational institutions commonly 
recognized as of collegiate and university 
standing in the Southern half of the state of 
California; that, being naturally associated 
in our educational work, we also find our- 
selves in the most hearty and united accord 
in this statement; and that we believe that 
we represent the practically unanimous sen- 
timent and sympathy of the institutions 
which we have the honor to serve and of 
their constituencies. 


(Signed) 
JAMES A, BLAISDELL, President of Pomona 
College. = 


EpWwIn C. Norton, Dean of Pomona College. 

THOMAS G. Burt, Dean and Acting Presi- 
dent of Occidental College. 

JAMes A. B, Scnerer, President of Throop 
College of Technology. 

Grorce A, Damon, Dean of Throop College 
of Technology. 

GrorcEe IF’. Bovarp, President of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 

Bzra A, Heary, Dean of the University of 
Southern California. 

W. J. Deenry, S.J., President of Los An- 
geles College. 

eke ed L. Murpuy, Dean of Los Angeles 

ollege. 4 

Victor L. DuK®, Dean and Acting President 
of Redlands University. 

THOMAS NEWLIN, Previaant of Whittier Col- 


lege. 
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THE 
LEAGUE ¢ INTERCESSION 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest. 


Ask and it shall be given you; seek and 


ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened — 


unto you; for every one that asketh receiv- 
eth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. ae 


The object of prayer for the week 
beginning Jan. 31 will be 


For MorHeErs, 


For their health and strength to fulfill 
their office and for their spiritual sustain- 
ment in all trying experiences. 

For those whose privilege it is to pro- 
vide for them that they may be relieved of 
hurtful labor and anwiety. 

For the little children who lean upon 
them. 7 

For the older children, to whom they 
give loving sympathy and companionship. 

For sustaining in their hours of weari- 
ness, and encouragement in their hours of 
prayer. 

For a larger sense of reverence for 
motherhood among men. 


What can we do to bring this prayer 
to fulfillment? 


We thank thee, Father in heaven, for 
the love and care which surrounded us in 
infancy and for our mother’s patient and 
long-suffering devotion of thought and 
deed. Remember all those upon whom 
thou has conferred this honor. Give them 
their first reward in this life in the love 
and thought of their children. Remember 
the childless, and those from whom their. 
children have been taken. Especially be 
gracious to the mothers whom war has 
robbed of their sons. And this we ask of 
thee in the name of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


At the background of our sympathies, 
roused by the sufferings of the war, stands 
the picture of the suffering mothers whose 
sons are risking their lives for the nations. 
It. is motherhood that is the martyr in our 
wars. “All war,’ said Dr. Orchard in a 
recent address in London, “is a war on 
women and children. If a man goes to glory 
with a bayonet through him, well, it’s not 
a bad exchange considering how things are 
here. But the weeping woman lives on, 
alone and unprotected, with a desperate 
fight before her for the existence of her 
children. Economie pressure hits the poor- 
est, the women and children most of all. 
There is no hope in defeat and none in 
victory.” 

But it is not alone in war that mothers 
have a right to claim our reverence and 
thought in prayer. Theirs is a difficult busi- 
ness at best, involving many deprivations 
and much sacrifice of self It has its own 
abundant rewards—but think of sorrows of 
the mothers of children who have failed in 
life or brought disgrace! In New York the 
other day the mother of four deserted them 
in the publie streets, and when she was dis- 
covered declared that they were too much 
trouble and expense—they interfered with 
her power to dress well and to go where she 
wished. We must desire that God in his 
mercy may rid us of this type of mothers. 

We are grateful to members of the League 
who have responded to our recent circular 
letter with kindly and appreciative personal 
letters. We shall print soon, without 
names, of course, some of their testimonies 
to the help which has come to them, through 
the League, and especially through its ob- 
servance of the noon hour for brief but 
definite thoughts of prayer. et 
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Pomona’s Campaign for a 
Million 


The canvass Pomona College has just 
completed means much to our colleges and 
churches as well as to the hosts of persons 
who have been interested in Pomona during 
the twenty-six years of her life. The cam- 
paign has been almost entirely confined to 
Southern California. New England, which 
has been vigorously canvassing this region 
for her own institutions the past year, hag 
scarcely, if at all, been touched by Pomona’s 
canvass. New York City has been kind to 
us, but with the exception of one large gift 
from Chicago, little has come from east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Our alumni: have given approximately 
$60,000; our trustees between $300,000 and 
$400,000 ; $50,000 were raised by the First 
Congregational Church, Los Angeles, in 
honor of Rey. Warren F. Day, D.D., long- 
time minister of that church and trustee of 
the College.- The little village of Claremont 
gave about $100,000. Thus practically the 
whole amount came from neighbors and 
friends near by, numbering more than 2,000. 

Of the 500 college students, 169 are Con- 
gregationalists, 96 Methodists, 81 Presbyte- 
rians, 83 Christians, 27 Episcopalians, 24 
Baptists, 12 Catholics, with representatives 
of several other sects. Doubtless all these 
denominations have helped in this canvass. 
In particular the Baptist and Presbyterian 
denominations have helped largely. The 
Episcopalians have given more than one- 
fifth and the Congregationalists two-thirds 
of the entire amount. 

The amount subscribéd is not estimated; 
it is present worth figured on so conservative 
a basis that exclusive of perhaps $200,000 in 
place of the $300,000 allowed by the contract 
for buildings and equipment, the entire sum 
will. soon be in hand as general endowment. 
To my mind this great, this amazing success 
is a tribute alike to the work and worth of 
this Christian College, to her choice and 
loyal constituency, to her very able and ef- 
fective president. C. B. SUMNER. 


The Mission of ‘‘The Master”’ 


So many requests have been made by 
the churches of the West for an exhibi- 
tion of Darius Cobb’s remarkable paint- 
ing, “The Master,’ that the venerable 
artist is seriously contemplating a mis- 
sion across the continent to the Pacific 
Coast. This will be without doubt one of 
the most unique evangelist tours of modern 
times. To Dr. Morris H. Turk, associate 
pastor with Dr. Horace Day of First Con- 
gregational Church, Los Angeles, Cal., be- 

‘longs the honor of making such a mission 
possible. During a recent visit to this state 
Dr. Turk was so impressed with the religious 
value of Mr. Cobb’s message to the churches 
that he has requested him to engage in a 
similar campaign in Southern California. 
With such co-operation the success of the 
mission is assured. 

‘The especially constructed shadow cabinet 
- will be used for the exhibition of both “The 
Master” and the companion picture, “The 
Prayer of the Prince of Peace.” Mr. Cobb 
will spend th Sundays en route in the large 
cities and will speak two or more times, as 
the circumstances require. Exhibitions may 
also be given during the week-days before 
schools, colleges, clubs and art societies. 

It is proposed to leave Boston early in 
March, The itinerary will be determined ac- 
cording to the engagements secured for the 
mission. Pastors or churches desiring to 
secure Mr. Cobb’s services and the exhibition 
of the paintings should write to Rey. CG. F. 
-Hill Crathern, pastor of Park Church, 
Worcester, Mass., who will accompany the 
artist and furnish dates and all information. 


7 


‘Billy’? Sunday and Social 


Righteousness 
(From the Philadelphia Public Ledger) 


“Faith without works is dead.” And not 
only dead, but it stinks. Can “Billy” Sun- 
day turn the fervent amens and the ecstatic 
hallelujahs of his tabernacle crowds into 
clean, honest and righteous ballots? If he 
cannot do that he cannot do what Philadel- 
phia needs most. If he can do it, if he does 
it, he will merit the noblest monument that 
this city has ever erected. It is all very well 
to talk in a general way of “fighting booze all 
the way to hell and back again, and then 
some,” but the phraseology is as vague as it 
is striking. And it is all very well to smash 
Pennsylvania for graft and damn Philadel- 
phia for rotten bipartisan machine politics, 
but who gives the grafters and the machine 
politicians a clean bill of health at every 
election? 

Without doubting the evangelist’s courage, 
we may inform him that there are some 
things he does not seem to know or realize 
about this city and this commonwealth. In 
a blanket sense, he is right in charging the 
bipartisan machine with greed, graft and an 
alliance with “booze.” But if there is one 
thing in the world that is horribly true it is 
that the bipartisan machine could not keep 
its strangle hold upon the people if it were 
not for the whitewash of respectability it gets 
every year from the class of men who form 
the committee to run the Sunday campaign. 

In the last election, when it was known 
and published that Penrose was the avowed 
champion of the liquor gang, when he was 
challenged to disprove that he was a partner 
in debauching Philadelphia’s mayor, when 
he stood branded as the very symbol of every- 
thing reprehensible in bipartisan politics, 
even the multitudes of church officials and 
church members stood sponsor for him and 
backed him at the polls. Some of them in- 
dorsed him in letters, appeared on his behalf 
at public meetings and contributed funds to 
make his election sure—just as they have 
written, sat on the platform and contributed 
money for the Sunday campaign. 

Now “Billy” Sunday and Boies - Penrose 
are absolute incompatibilities and contradic- 
tions. They cannot both be right. If “Billy” 
Sunday is right today, then the dignitaries 
of commerce and the church were wrong 
when they compassed Penrose’s election last 
November. “Billy” Sunday may be sincere, 
earnest and courageous, but has he the nerve 
to tell the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth to the gentlemen who 
are most conspicuously supporting him? 
Dare he tell them that they sold civic right- 
eousness and honor to be raped by the whisky 
ring for thirty pieces of high tariff money? 
He need not fight booze and graft “to hell 
and back again and then some’’; he only 
needs to fight them to the door of Philadel- 
phia’s churches in which their “protection- 
ists” find sanctuary. If “Billy” Sunday can 
put spine and grit into the “amen” and 
“hallelujah” crowd that is back of his work 
he will perform a miracle, 


A ‘Friend of Man’’ Paper 


Commonly today Men’s Sunday Forums 
and Seminars discuss the modern newspaper 
—what it is, what it is not, what it should 
be. Some time back Rev. Charles M. 
Sheldon, while in Topeka, ran a newspaper 
in accordance with his ideals of Christian 
ethics. But lately the Outlook has told us 
of the man who rejected journalism and 
turned to the work of the clergyman because 
of the larger freedom of the pulpit. Now 
comes the unique example of Rey. Albert 
W. Palmer, who has been for seven years 
pastor of Plymouth Church, Oakland, Cal., 
and always actively interested in the civic 
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life of his city, assuming for one day the 
planning, oversight and editorial writing of 
the Oakland Tribune. He calls this single 
issue “The Friend of Man,” and uses as his 
motto: 


“T would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Nor hurl the cynic’s ban; 
But I’d live in my house by the side of the 
road 
And be a friend of man.” 


In November Mr. Palmer preached a Sun- 
day evening in his recently dedicated new 
church upon If I Were a Proprietor of a 
Great Newspaper, and as a result in the 
spirit of friendliness and co-operation he 
was invited to take charge of all the material, 
except the advertisements, printed in the 
Dec. 5 issue of the Oakland Tribune. In his 
sermon Mr. Palmer had outlined his ideals 
as follows: “If I were a proprietor of a 
great newspaper I would say first of all: 
This paper is not a private business, nor is 
it the organ of a political party, but it is, 
morally, if not legally, a public service 
corporation. Some public service corpora- 
tions provide transportation for freight, some 
for people, some for water, some for elec- 
tricity; the newspaper provides transporta- 
tion for truth or, at least, as near as we can 
get to the truth—what we call news. I 
would apply to my newspaper the principles 
which we apply to enlightened public service 
corporations. This would mean that the 
news columns would be as nearly as possible 
impartial and uncolored. They would give 
an accurate report of what is going on in 
the world, and even when it did not agree 
with my politics or accord with my desires, 
The principle of the advertising clubs of 
America is that the best of all advertising is 
the truth, and I would make this the spirit 
of the news columns in my paper. Drawing 
a sharp line of distinction between the news 
departments and the editorial department, I 
would on the editorial page interpret the 
news, criticizing or praising it as might be 
necessary with all the vigor I possessed.” 

In the’ execution of his ideals announced 
in his sermon, Mr. Palmer has made careful 
selection and balance of foreign, American 
and California news, as well as local items, 
He has not neglected special features and 
has given due space to social and sporting 
news. Business and finance have their right- 
ful place. The church and social service de- 
partment have been worked out on the prin- 
ciple that religion and social service de- 
serve as large and intelligent treatment at 
least as that given to the sporting page. 
The editorials move in a high plane, can- 
didly explaining the purpose of this single 
issue, dealing in paragraphs and pictures 
with the problem of the saloon and the “ir- 
repressible conflict” to end in its extinction, 
asserting that the real war of mankind is 
not so much the one being fought on the fields 
of Belgium as the one destined to extermi- 
nate disease, unfair exploitation of labor and 
“civic blindness and waste.” A most inter- 
esting page is that of The Open Forum, with 
articles on the timely question of unemploy- 
ment and its attendant evils and difficulties 
by those of such diverse points of view as 
an I. W. W. organizer, a Socialist, a man 
high in San Francisco commercial life and 
Prof. Carleton H. Parker of the University 
of California. Rounpy. 


“The soul needs today the encouragement 
that Paul gave to his fellow-travelers when 
they were threatened with shipwreck on the 
sea. Paul said to them, ‘Be of good cheer, 
for there stood by me this day the angel of 
God, whose I am and whom I serve.’ It is 
the soul’s duty to be of good cheer, for after 
every storm the sun will shine; for every 


‘problem there is a solution; for every sor 


row, God is able to give us great joy.” 


. 
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Great Congregational Week in Chicago 


Leaders in Conference—Act on Reorganization 


Three “traveling” men stood talking the 
other day in the lobby of the Morrison Hotel. 
Near by was a group of eight or ten of our 
home missionary superintendents just ar- 
rived for the annual conference. Said one 
traveling man to the others, “‘Who’s the 


bunch?’ A second replied, “Oh, they’re 
traveling men.” “I'll bet they’re not,” was 
the reply, “not one of them is smoking.” 


“T’ll bet they’re preachers,” said the third. 
“Fooled again,’ said the second. “They 
don’t wear the cloth.” ‘They look like 
preachers,” said the third, “but act like trav- 
eling men. Wait, I'll see.”’ He stepped 
over and getting the attention of a Westerner 
who looked “easy,” he said: “What are you 
fellows, anyhow? Preachers or traveling 
men?” “Both,’’ was the astonishing reply. 
“How do you make that out?’ asked the 
T. M. “Home missionary superintendents. 
See?” was the answer. No. He didn’t see. 
He returned to his crowd and reported that 
he had surely found a new “bunch.” When, 
however, the traveling men separated, one 
remarked to the others, “Bunch of clean- 
looking fellows anyhow.” 


As I looked at those fellows when we sat 
in the sessions of the conference, I remarked 
to myself that they were not only clean- 
looking but clean-minded fellows with high 
ideals, apparent sanity of judgment, and it 
was evident above all that they were Chris- 
tian in spirit. I was asking myself as I 
watched them, How would I like to have my 
destiny as a home missionary pastor com- 
mitted to one of these men? How would he 
treat me? Could I expect him to under- 
stand, to sympathize, to play honest with 
me, to see me first when he came to town 
rather than some disgruntled deacon? Would 
he boost or knock me? Would I be able to 
depend upon him for help and guidance in 
delicate problems? Would he be able to 
suggest to me fresh and worth while books 
for my pastorate? I concluded as I looked 
at these men that almost without exception 
the young pastor could trust them with his 
ministerial life. I thought of some ecclesi- 
astics that I know, men that exude theolog- 
ical systems, pious platitudes and religious 
speculation, and I concluded that this set of 
home missionary men were those after my 
own heart and that the Congregational 
churches are to be congratulated on their 
supervision of home missionary fields. 


HOME MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


The week’s meetings began on Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 17, with a session of the 
eonference of these home missionary super- 
intendents. Secretary Burton made the ad- 
dress. If there were any misgivings on the 
part of any one as to the wisdom of his 
choice for the secretaryship, they might all 
be dissipated. by that address, It was intel- 
lectual, logical, shot through and through 
with emotion, illustrated with touching per- 
sonal reminiscences, lighted up by Tennyson, 
Kipling and Browning, and made to conform 


at every step to the experience of the Apos- 
tle Paul. 

I had been wondering about Burton. I 
have known him for many years and he 
always appealed to me as a practical man 
of affairs either without emotion or having 
it, keeping it carefully concealed. I was 
astonished at-him in this meeting. He ap- 
peared here as a physician of the soul, a 
surgeon to his majesty, the home missionary 
superintendent, a healer of the diseases of 
men prone to ecclesiasticism, a mystic of the 
mystics, laying bare his own soul as he 
probed the souls of his patients. He urged 
upon these men a return to the deep spiritual 
purpose and the glowing enthusiasm of youth. 
He asked that, knowing al] the lure of the 
world, the call of the material, they should 
feel that the Kingdom is of greater moment 
than these. 

The home missionary superintendent, he 
went on to say, must subordinate himself to 
the will of the Master. He should make his 
personality as effective as possible and bring 
about such adjustment to the needs of life 
that the work of the Kingdom will be marred 
nowhere by a big “I.” He must be free from 
self-pity and the habit of whining. These 
are deadly to character and usefulness. He 
must deal with small, mean souls and be 
able to do it on the basis of love. With the 
call of affairs he will have great temptation 
to forget the life of devotion. The home 
missionary superintendent needs_ perhaps 
more than any other man to get close to the 
Word and be much in prayer. He needs 
pre-eminently to be a man of sympathy and 
brotherly feeling. More than any other one 
man he comes in contact with ministers upon 
isolated fields. Men who are lonely, who 
need the friendly handclasp, who must have 
some one to whom they can tell their trou- 
bles, should find in the home missionary 
superintendent a brother indeed. Only faith 
in God and in the triumph of his Kingdom 
will keep him in the dark days and in 
periods of great. discouragement. 

It was a great address, delivered in sim- 
plicity and sincerity, and the speaker left 
the impression that he is not only one who 
preaches but who lives his sermons. Dr. 
Swartz followed with a helpful interpreta- 
tion of the last passages of Matthew and 
Luke. especially emphasizing, ‘Lo, 
with you alway, even until the end.” He 
said that the great heresy of our time is the 
belief that God is on the side of the heaviest 
battalion. It is the heresy of counting 
money and material supreme over the spir- 
itual. The world too easily stands for such 
supremacy. We think we could do more if 
we had more money, but we could do a great 
deal better if we had more spiritual life. 

These two addresses give the keynote to 
the meetings that followed on Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday. There was extended 
discussion of the problems of the home mis- 
sionary field. The opinion of the conference 
eoncerning the work of our foreign-speaking 


I am 


people was that we should attempt to Chris- 
tianize and to Americanize them rather 
than to try to make them English-speaking. 

In the conference on city work the consen- 
sus of opinion seemed to be that the Na-~ 
tional Society and the State Confererice 
should both have a close relationship te city 
work, that considering the strategie import- 
ance of the city we do not place sufficient 
emphasis upon it nor do we spend enough 
money for its religious work. The money 
supplied by our supplemental agencies should 
be used to pay first bills instead of last. 

The great problem discussed was that of 
ministerial supply. It is difficult to get a 
man who has a $10,000 education to take 
a $600 church. The question of the use of 
the graduates of Moody Institute was dis- 
cussed. It seems that most of these men 
are not regarded as available for Congrega- 
tional pulpits. Our superintendents all agree 
that we need a renewed emphasis upon evan- 
gelism especially pastoral and Lenten. 
Superintendent Sutherland of Michigan and 
others spoke helpfully upon country parish 
problems and reported progress in the han- 
dling of this difficult work. The spirit of 
the meetings was generally hopeful and op- 
timistic. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES IN SESSION 

The members of the Advisory Committees 
of the local associations of Illinois made up 
the second group meeting in Chicago last 
week. The State Conference invited these 
men to be their guests at the Congregational 
Club and at.a day’s conference at the Semi- 
nary. About thirty responded. In an all- 
day meeting apportionment, church exten- 
sion, evangelism and Sunday school efficiency 
were discussed. Professor Walker of the 
Seminary gave a survey of recent theological 
literature and Dr. Barton spoke of standard- 
izing the work of the associations especially 
in licensure and ordination. Dr, McElveen, 
president of the Illinois Conference, was 
moderator. 

AT THE CLUB 

The speakers at the Congregational Club 
were Rev. Charles W. Gilkey of the Hyde 
Park Baptist Church, Dr. Charles M. Stuart 
of Garrett Biblical Institute and Dr, Charles 
F. Wishart of the Second Presbyterian | 
Church. The general topic was Tendencies 
Drawing Us Together. Dr. Gilkey said that 
religion is the thing about which men find 
it most difficult to agree. We are now, how- 
ever, closer together than ever before in 
Christian history. We must make a distinc- 
tion between the essential and the non- 
essential. We find our oneness in Jesus 
Christ. Dr. Stuart’s address came to the 
same conclusion and, strange to remark, Dr. 
Wishart said, “It is time that we assert the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, and when we do, we 
will find that spirit reacts on organization 
and organization on spirit.” The Club did 
itself proud in having for guests and speak- 
ers these three noted men of other denom- 
inations. _ VIATOR. 


The Conference with the Commission 


When President King of the Commission 
on Missions called to order the conference 
of his fellow-commissioners and denomina- 
tional leaders, he faced a body of between 
one and two hundred men, representing the 
nation from Maine to California. At the 
same time, however, that the preceding ses- 
sion of home mission executives gave an un- 
usually national character to the gathering, 
it also stamped it with a viewpoint which 
was, to a degree, dominantly representative 


of that interest. Nevertheless, as a test of 
sentiment and opinion, the conference had 
some important values. 

The hearing was directed at the report of 
the Committee on Organization, to which has 
been committed the suggested reorganization 
of our national home missionary agencies. 
Three times it has offered tentative reports 
and thrice has it felt the need of radical 
changes and revision. 

On the present occasion the changes were 
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sweeping as affecting the work of the Sunday 
School and Publishing Society. Whole pages 
were taken from the draft that had been pre- 
pared for the conference and preference given 
to an entirely new plan of distribution. This 
is doubly significant in view of the unmis- 
takable trend of opinion on this point re- 
flected in the present conference. 

The keynote of the sub-committee’s re- 
port, as read by its chairman, Pres. Donald 


J. Cowling of Carleton College, was this: bad 
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“Common policies and common control 
where common work is done.” But a prin- 
ciple like this is easier to accept than to 
expound, and the conferees launched them- 
selves upon the expounding with a right 
good will. 


THE TENTATIVE SUGGESTIONS - 


In brief, the report carried these main 
propositions: to leave the Board of Ministe- 
rial Relief an absolutely independent factor 
because naturally unrelated to any other 
administrative work; to organize a Home 
Mission Hxtension Group, composed of the 
Home Missionary Society, the Church Build- 
ing Society and the Sunday school extension 
work of the Sunday School and Publishing 
Society ; to form: similarly a Mission-Insti- 
tutions Group, composed of the American 
Missionary Association and the Education 
Society; and finally, as arranged and sub- 
mitted at the eleventh hour, a proposed 
Board of Religious Education which was to 
include a group of varied but somewhat re- 
lated functions. 


THE CRUCIAL QUESTIONS 


The battle raged mainly about a small 
blackboard upon which were listed the duties 
of this latter organization and its probable 
sources of supply. The functions were thus 
described : 


Operated Institutions 
Aided Institutions 
Student Life and Aid 


Education in Missions 

Education in Social Service 

Sunday School and General Re- 
ligious Education 


. 


Hs 
School 
Outlook 


Soe ONE 


Church Outlook 


7. Editing Sunday School Aids 

8. Editing General Publications 

9. Editing The Congregationalist 
10. Marketing and Accounting 

11. Manufacturing Printed Matter J 


On this battleground, as we have already 
hinted, the most conspicuous and most im- 
portant advance was-in connection with the 
publishing interests. Among others, Mr. 
Luther H. Cary, business manager of the 
Pilgrim Press, presented effectively the logic 
impelling a clear division of interests with 
commercial aims and interests with purely 
educational aims. Consequently the vote in 
a series of informal expressions of opinion 
was emphatically in fawor of a publishing 
control entirely removed from all other ad- 
ministrative demands. That is to say, it was 
the sense of the conference that items 7, 8, 
9, 10 and 11 should constitute one organiza- 
tion. An attempt later to add items 5 and 6 
was decisively voted down. 

The other functions were then distributed 
as follows after discussions vigorously par- 
ticipated in by the commissioners and by 
representatives’ of the societies affected: 
items 1, 2 and 3 were suggested to the Mis- 
sions-Institutions Group; item 4, involving 
the proposed missionary educational secre- 
tary supported by all the societies jointly, 
was left under its original auspices and joint 
control, while opinions favored leaving Sec- 
retary Atkinson’s social service work under 
National Council administration, as at pres- 
ent; item 6 was taken over to the proposed 
Mission-Extension Group, involving the work 
administered by Secretary Ewing and Sec- 
retary Winchester of the present Sunday 
School Society, minus the editorial func- 
tions now delegated to the latter which the 
Commission has definitely agreed belong to 
the publishing interests. 


THE CONSERVATIVE ARGUMENT 

The discussions were animated, especially 
on the part of those who felt themselves 
spokesmen for special interests intrusted to 
their care. In a sense, the conference was 
more largely representative of the “official 
hierarchy” than of the great rank and file 
denominationally. But even when opinions 


clashed, the spirit of a common purpose 
maintained harmony, and Dr. Herring’s un- 
failing good humor removed tense situations 
at frequent intervals. 

‘Secretary Richards and Dr. Kephart of 
the Church Building Society were among the 
first to protest at the submergence of society 


identity. They recited the experiences of 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians and 
others as arguments pro and con. Their 


board of directors had expressed a unani- 
mous preference against any merger. On 
the second day, however, Dr. Kephart pre- 
sented a compromise acceptance of union 
which was referred to the Commission. 

In behalf of the Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society, Dr. Hodgdon and Secretary 
Ewing were the chief spokesmen, calling at- 
tention to the essential unity of interests in 
the work as now conducted. 


THE MORE RADICAL REJOINDERS 


The radicals were not unrepresented. Rey. 
O. E. Maurer of New Haven, for example, 
felt there was something of “subterfuge” in 
offering combined directorates and _ treas- 
uries as a substitute for real mergers. Dr. 
J. A. Adams felt that, in response to denom- 
inational demand for simplification and com- 
bination, the Commission was giving a meas- 
ure of the latter but little of the former. In 
response to such expressions, Chairman 
Cowling stated the philosophy of the reor- 
ganization committee as being that of two 
or three short steps where one long stride 
would ordinarily do. Opposing philosophies 
among the participants were well illus- 
trated in the plea of Supt. BE. H. Stickney 
of North Dakota, ‘All is well; leave us 
alone,” and Attorney Bates of Cleveland, 
“Other things being equal, change is good!” 

There was perhaps a tendency to exagger- 
ate effects of possible changes upon general 
giving which prompted Dr. F. T. Rouse of 
Omaha to remind the conference that the 
laity were already thinking less of the 
H. M.S. and the A. M. A. and the C. B. S., 
and thinking more of benevolences, the Ap- 
portionment Plan and the Wvery-Member 
Canvass. It was a point worth remember- 
ing in an atmosphere where the official view 
tends to crowd out the thinking process of 
the average member. 


THE STATES AND THE NATION 


States rights and the new nationalism 
came together in contest several times, usu- 
ally to the interest of the new nationalism. 
But state control of nominations for the 
all important directorates was evidently fav- 
ored. At the closing session, Chairman 
Cowling read a careful study and proposal 
concerning the relation of the societies to 
state organizations under the proposed read- 
justments. A form of state conference, fol- 


lowing in its main outlines the form now 
accepted by such states as Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Kansas and elsewhere, was outlined. The 
fundamental idea was to bring under sin- 
gle administrative control all the denomina- 
tional interests within a state. To this 
end, a single board of conference directors, 
a superintendent and a common treasury 
were proposed, together with these nine sug- 
gested departments of work: home missions, 
foreign missions, Sunday school, church build- 
ing, city missions, ministerial relief, Chris- 
tian education, women’s organizations, ap- 
portionment. 

Thus closed the informal, public and quasi- 
reportable sessions of the conference. It was 
another assembly full of important develop- 
ments for the Congregationalism of the fu- 
ture. In many respects it revealed more 
clearly mutual disagreements than mutual 
agreements. Perhaps in quality of illumina- 
tion for the Commission on Missions it 
tended to develop warmth like the family 
hearth, rather than light like the Hdison 
fibers; but in any event, the family gathered 
round in good spirits. 

Chicago, Jan. 22, 1915. G@. J. A. 
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As Reported at Annual 
Meetings 


Epirors’ Nore.~January is the month when 
most of our churches hold their annual meet- 
ings. So many reports of these events have 
come in to us that we are unable, with our lim- 
ited space, to print them all in full; and the 
best practical solution is to condense each one, 
printing in outline the most important happen- 
ings of the year as brought out in the annual 
meeting. Every report received was encourag- 
ing, in every case all bills for 1914 had been 
paid or pledged, and the outlook for 1915 was 
highly promising. Suppers and roll-calls were 
frequent features. We regret that in view of 
our responsibility to all the churches and our 
desire impartially to serve each, we cannot print 
in full these optimistic and interesting reports. 


Maine 


Rev. W. R. Calder, pastor. 
baptisms and 19 new members re- 
ceived. Besides apportionment, societies met 
contribution to emergency fund. Cottage 
Prayer Social Meetings found helpful. 


WooLWIcH, 
Highteen 


New Hampshire 


HOLuis, Rev. R, M. French, pastor. Twenty- 
four new members received. Enthusiastic cir- 
cle of Camp Fire Girls organized by pastor's 
wife, and Bluebirds among younger girls. 
Building, erected in 1804, repaired and redeco- 
rated and heating plant installed at total cost 
f $2,100, with no debt incurred. Ladies’ Read- 
ing and Charitable Society recently observed 
its 100th anniversary and reported some 50 
members, Kansas City Declaration of Faith 
adopted, and a new church manual was voted. 


Mar.zporo, Rey. A. E. Gregg, pastor. Deacon 
Levi A. Fuller honored after 40 years of serv- 
ice and Mr. C. S. Moors after 63 years as chor- 
ister, One Sunday school class composed of 12 
young men. 


Vermont 


BraDrorD, Rey. A. R, Crewe, pastor. Audi- 
torium renovated, with aid from Ladies’ Society, 
and organ repaired. Fine reflectoscope in- 
stalled; $32.50 sent to Red Cross and other 
sums to worthy causes, besides meeting appor- 
tionment. Clothing sent to Salem sufferers. 
Average attendance of Sunday school increased 
by 20; other services growing. Sunday even- 
ing services conducted by pastor attract 250; 
the reflectoscope is used, and well-known 
speakers are invited. Sixteen members added. 


BRATTLEBORO, CENTER, Rev. R. M. Houghton, 
pastor. Benevolences larger by $1,000 than 
in any other year, totaling $3,385.56. Forty- 
two new members received, making membership 
556. Wvery-Member Canvass voted for. Church 
voted to incorporate and adopt a new set of 
by-laws. Pastor has closed sixth year with 
church, during which time 288 new members 
have been received. 


WILMINGTON, Rev. S. A. Apraham, pastor. 
Mr. and Mrs. Apraham were given a purse of 
money at Christmas entertainment by Ladies’ 
Aid. More than 125 at meeting, after which 
entertainment was given, with speeches by pa- 
rishioners, 


Massachusetts 


BROOKLINE, LEYDEN, Rev. H. G. Hale, pastor. 
The 25 additions bring the present membership 
in the 19th year of the church life to 272. 
Benevolences totaled $4,045. A greeting was 
sent to a charter member now rendering pro- 
fessional service in France in behalf of the 
wounded, Dr. William H, Potter, professor in 
Harvard Dental School. 


Pirrsrie_p, Sourn, Rev. P, E. Pierce, pas- 
tor. Seventy accessions, raising membership 
total to 727, the largest of any Congregational 
church in Berkshire County. Bible school has 
made an average gain of 40 in attendance, 


Connecticut 


New Haven, Repeemer, Rey. W. L. Phillips, 
pastor, announced his purpose of retiring on 


the completion of his 25th year of service, Nov. 
1, 1915. 

OLD SAYBROOK, Rey. W. F. White, pastor. 
Sixty-nine additions bring the membership up 
to 181. Benevolences were about $700, thereby 
disproving some of the tales of the decadence 
of the country church. 


New York 


NIAGARA FALLS, PILGRIMS, Rey. W. J. Thomp- 
son, pastor. Membership doubled and attend- 
ance at services improved. Report of Ladies’ 
Aid showed variety of work accomplished. 
Sunday school enrollment increased from 88 to 
155, with additional 30 for Cradle Roll. Men’s 
Club wide-awake and growing. Wakefield Class 
of young ladies served lunch for annual meet- 
ing. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON, IMMANUEL. Surplus of over 
$400 in institutional department. Church roll 
revised shows 400 members. 


Indiana 


Gary, First, Rev. E. I. Lindh, pastor. In- 
debtedness of some years’ standing wiped out, 
despite industrial depression. Sunday school 
reorganized and equipped, with ten day classes, 
which form part of city’s religious education 
System. Open forum on Wednesday evenings 
well attended, two-thirds of audience bLeing 
men. One-half resident membership are men. 
Scandinavian preaching service recently opened. 
Pastor conducts class on sociology in Y. M. 
Cc. A., and addresses school children weekly. 
Church officers meet monthly at dinner. 
Woman’s Society plans extensive improvements 
in property. 


Illinois 


AvuRoRA; NEW ENGLAND, Rey. A, R. Heaps, 
pastor. Of the 97 members received, 76 were 
on confession. Apportionments met and a 
substantial balance left over. Pastor voted an 
increase in salary. Every-Member Canvass 


‘ brought practically the entire budget for 1915. 


Evangelistic campaign carried on in November 
under Messrs. Hanley and Fischer, with good 
results. Sunday school room to be enlarged. 


CHICAGO, WEST PULLMAN, Rey. C. K. Stock- 
well, pastor. Fully 150 at supper. Old debt 
of about $1,600 provided for and nearly all paid 
in, Twenty-two new members added. 


Michigan 

SourtH HAvEN, Rey. Augustine Jones, pastor. 
Building recently enlarged, with a room for 
Sunday school and social life. Organ installed 
at cost of $3,000. Steam heating plant in- 
stalled, auditorium and lecture-room carpeted 
and decorated; all the improvements totalling 
$7,700. Ladies’ Aid spent $300 for their own 
purposes and gave trustees $1,500. Twenty- 
seven new members received, 18 on confession. 


Wisconsin 


CLinron, Rey. W. F. Ireland, pastor. At- 
tendance of 185 voted to adopt Every-Member 
Canvass. Notice was given that at next meet- 
ing steps will be taken to unite the society and 
the church. 


Dvuranp, Rey. C. A. O’Neill, pastor. New 
heating plant installed and repairs made on par- 
sonage. Pastor’s salary raised to $1,100 and 
parsonage; work on new furnace nearly com- 
pleted. Commercial Club flourishing. 


Iowa 


AURELIA, First, Rey. C. W. Stark, pastor. 
New parsonage built, improvements costing 
$100 made to church; congregation doubled; 17 | 
members added. Creed and constitution to be 
revised. ; 


CORNING, Rev, J. J. Bayne, pastor. Last bill 
on street paving in front of the church paid. 
Sunday school raised $35 ‘for the support of a 
Chinese girl. Ten new members recertitly re- 
ceived. Steady increase reported at all gather- 
ings, especially evening service, Pastor ap- 
pointed committee on benevolences, which made 
an Every-Member Canvass under his leadership. 


Fort DopcGe, Rey. W. A. Minty, pastor. Mem- 
bership is now 384, with 39 new members re- 
ceived, 20 on confession ; 1914 budget was ex- 
ceeded; new lot costing $5,500 paid for, lack- 
ing $200. Pastor’s salary raised $100—the 
third advance in two years. Apportionment 


met in full and increased for new year. Sun- 
day school gave $70 for missions. 
NEWELL, Rey. J. E. Holden, pastor. Benev- 


olences well above apportionment, and second 
advance made in pastor’s salary, Community 
Christmas Tree inaugurated. New Year’s re- 
ception held for pastor and wife, 

OrruMWaA, First, Rey. Maleolm Dana, pastor. 
Fighteen received into membership, 14 on con- 
fession. At White Gift Christmas, Sunday 
school gave over $100 in cash and comforts 
to local charities. Apportionment was $680; 
church gave to various societies $730. 


Missouri 


Sr. Louris, FouNTAIN Park, Rev. F, C. Gon- 
zales, pastor. The receipts covered the expendi- 
tures, with balance of $326. Sunday school 
has gained in attendance and promptness. Dea-— 
conesses Board made 220. parish calls. 
Woman’s Association expended $336 and has 
balance on hand, 


North Dakota 


DICKINSON, Rey. A. C. Hacke, pastor. Every- 
Member Canvass produced balances in every de- 
partment, Perhaps as a reward to the men 
active in the Canvass, the women voted for men 
for all vacant offices except Sunday school sec- 
retary and deaconesses. Fourteen additions 
during year. 


MINOT, Rev. J. S. Rood, pastor. Outlook en-~ 
couraging. Pastor now spends his entire time 
in the city work, while a second parish takes 
in outside points, 


New Rockrorp, Rey. J. K. Kirker, pastor. 
Every-Member Canvass conducted in which Rey. 
A. C, Hacke assisted pastor, and finances were 
placed on sound basis. 


South Dakota 


Sioux Fauus, First, Rey. Frank Fox, pas- 
tor. Attendance of 150 at supper. Apportion- 
ment exceeded by over $100. Forty-eight new 
members received on confession, 11 by letter. 
Junior congregation a special feature, and an 
average of 40 children attend regular services. 
Junior choir of over 30 gives a number every 
Sunday. Week of Prayer observed by union 
services. Pastor closes 10 years of services, 
Feb. 1, in which time new chureh and parson- 
age have been built. 


Nebraska 


AINSWorTH, Rev, H, H. Lindeman, pastor. 
Nine accessions, six on confession. Sunday 
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school, increased by 28, standing now at 172, 
with attendance much improved. Missionary 
apportionment overpaid to every society, the 
Hvery-Member Canvass haying been employed. 
Sunday school gave generously to Christmas 
ship and pays tuition of boy in North China 
Mission. Parish house flourishes in seven day 
activities, with a physical director in charge. 
A Ladies’ Parish Club numbering 67 is organ- 
ized for social service and financial support of 
the house, 


Montana 


GLasGow, Rey. A. U. Baer, pastor. New par- 
sonage completed at cost of over $4,000; prop- 
erty is valued at $10,000. Sunday school has 
106 enrolled; graded lessons used. Ladies’ 
Aid met obligations and has good balance on 
hand. Christian Endeavor 6rganized with 24 
members. Music is a credit, to city, under 
direction of Dr. E. N. Layt@n. 


Colorado: 

ConLorapo City, Rey. F. W.'Hullinger, pastor. 
Additions amounted to 50 per cent. of previous 
membership, nearly all on confession; Sunday 
school -increased in numbers; Christian Hn- 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS 
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deavor made the largest gain per cent. of any 
in the state and purchased a. fine piano for 
church use; the last of the church debt was 
paid by the Ladies’ Aid. 


Lonemont, Rey. J. M. Markley, 
Forty-four additions, 29 on confession. Regu- 
lar home expense largest in history. Banner 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the state, 
with an average attendance of 106. The Sun- 
day evening service fills the church. 


pastor, 


Of Special Note This Week 


Successful 
Lowell, Mass. 


Half the population at church on Go-to- 
Church Sunday in Moorhead, Minn, 


Original corner stone bow discovered in 
burned Montclair edifice. 


Red Letter Week celebrated at First, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Deacon serves continuous term of 58 years 
at Norwich, Ct. : 


Broadway Tabernacle, New York, dedi- 


Come-to-Church Sunday in 


cates hall for uplift work—New York Con- 


gregationalists as well as their Boston 
brethren now have a Pilgrim Hall, 


Sixty-nine accessions on New Years at 
Old Saybrook, Ct. 


One-half resident membership of First, 
Gary, Ind., composed of men. 


Pastors salaries being raised Hast and 
West. ; 


Every-Member Oanvass becoming popular. 
The parish organization giving 
the incorporated church, 


way to 


The East 


Maine 
Rey. Jesse Hill, D. D. 


Rev. Jesse Hill, D. D., pastor of . WILLISTON, 
PoRTLAND, whose death we recorded last week, 
was the oldest Congregational minister in 
point of service in the city. He was born in 
Wales in 1868, coming to this country when 
a few months old with his parents, who settled 
in Pennsylvania. His father, Rev. George Hill, 
was an active Congregational minister who 
served churches in Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Indiana and Ohio. 

Essentially a self-made man, Dr. Hill taught 
school for several years before entering Ober- 
lin Seminary, where he graduated in 1893, 
He was ordained at Richtown, O., and mar- 
ried Miss Mollie Evans of Evansburg, Pa. Yol- 
lowing successful pastorates at Wakeman and 
Medina, O., he was called to Williston in 
1907. In 1912 Bowdoin College conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology. 

In Portland he made a name for himself as a 
factor in public affairs, a sincere and practical 
preacher, an unusually able administrator and 
as a social worker. In the denominational 
affairs of the state and in the interdenomina- 
tional Church Federation of the city, his opin- 
jon was held in great respect. He was a 
“man’s man’ and highly esteemed in business 
and civie circles. In the pulpit he was an 
effective speaker. He comforted the afilicted 
with his sunny presence, strong personality 
and sincere faith. Among the young people he 
was guide, philosopher and friend, and to his 
fellow-ministers a brother, tender-hearted, 
generous and helpful. It is said truly of him 
by a local paper that “he made friends in all 
walks of life, and no minister ever achieved 
more in the number of years in this city than 
did he.” 

Besides the widow Dr. Hill leaves two 
daughters and one son. The funeral was held 


1 at Williston Church, Sunday morning, Jan. 17, 


Rey. Charles M. Woodman, president of the 
Church Federation, and Rey. Charles H. Davis 
of Second Parish taking parts in the service, 
and Rev. W. B. Tuthill of Woodfords giving a 
heartfelt and eloquent tribute to the life and 
character of Dr. Hill. The large audience 
room was crowded to the doors by those within 
and without the congregation who sincerely 
mourn the loss of a splendid character and 
Christlike life. A public memorial service will 
be held at the church Friday evening, Jan. 29. 
c. 8S. 
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Massachusetts 


Come-to-Church Sunday in Lowell 


Acting on the worthy principle that a good 
stroke is worth repeating and bettering by the 
lessons of the first attempt, Lowell has just 
engaged in a Come-to-Church Campaign. Nu- 
merically the result has not been as great as 
last year; but the general verdict approves the 
policy of a yearly effort. Last year the novelty 
of the idea and the choice of New Year’s Sun- 
day combined to bring out about 5,000 attend- 
ants more than the average in the Protestant 
churches. Figures were not as generally gath- 
ered this year, but the estimate from the re- 
ports submitted would reach half or two-thirds 
of that number. Some of the difference may be 
ascribed to the fact that certain people who 
were strangers last year had ceased to be such 
as the year wore on, There was also less money _ 
spent in newspaper advertising, though modest 
ads appeared every other day during the pre- 
ceding week, and churches, stores and cars 
were placarded. A favorable impression on 
both those ‘who responded and those who did 
not was evidently produced by the change to the 
co-operative invitation of ‘“‘Come’’ in place of 
the command, ‘‘Go.’’ And those who came were 
made to feel more at home by the fact that the 
day was Jan. 10 rather than the 3d, on 
which many of the churches celebrated the com- 
munion service, to which strangers often do 
not care to stay. 

Many of the churches availed themselves of 
the registration cards furnished by the Attend- 
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outings more if he knew more about the 
things he saw. Many of us are town dwell- 
ers and our knowledge must be acquired 
from books, 
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ance Campaign Committee, either placing them 
in the pews or having them filled out by ushers 
in the vestibule. The number of strange names 
recorded was not as high as it would.seem rea- 
sonable to expect in a city of over 100,000; 
but the majority of Roman and Greek Catho- 
lic residents and the number, of Protestant 
ehurches account in part for the fact. And is 
it not worth while to get out the almost strange 
faces that belong within the congregation but 
seldom appear? Out of 275 in the writer's con- 
gregation (a 40 per cent. increase) there were 
29 wholly strange. These names and addresses 
will furnish definite and> legitimate opportu- 
nity for missionary work on the part of pastor 
and people without any danger of poaching on 
other parishes. 

Another permanent benefit derived is the ac- 
quaintance formed among the 100 and more 
laymen who participated in the preparatory 
committee meetings and rallies under the lead- 
ership of an Episcopal layman prominent in the 
business and civie life of the city. ‘This organ- 
ization carried on in a desultory way since last 
year’s Go-to-Church Sunday it is now proposed 
to maintain in more vigorous fashion as a sort 
of a counterpart to the Ministerial Union, both 
being auxiliary to the reviving activity of the 
Federation of Churches. Three months of open- 
air services on the Common, with an average 
attendance of 500, crowded union watch night 
services, in which Congregationalists and Meth- 
odists participate in the Episcopal chancel, and 
DHpiscopalian and Presbyterian in the Baptist; 
the Temperance Poster and Flying Squadron 
Campaigns, with a resultant permanent temper- 
ance organization, are among the other evi- 
dences of the get-together spirit that is grow- 
ing in this city. The ten union Sunday even- 
ing evangelistic services in the five down-town 
Congregational churches have been brought to 
an end for this season, leaving pleasant mem- 
ories of happy fellowship and more abundant 
enthusiasm in the common work, Rs iwc. 


Men’s Club Annual at Northampton 
Edwards 


Nearly 200 members of the Men’s Club of Eb- 
WARDS, NORTHAMPTON, Rey. Irving Maurer, 


THREE REASONS 


Each With Two Legs and Ten Fingers 


A Boston woman who is a fond mother 
writes an amusing article about her expe- 
rience feeding her boys. 

Among other things she said: ‘Three 
chubby, rosy-cheeked boys, Bob, Jack and 
Dick, respectively, are three of our reasons 
for using and recommending the food, Grape- 
Nuts, for these youngsters have been fed on 
Grape-Nuts since infancy, and often between 
meals when other children would have been 
given candy. 

“I gave a package of Grape-Nuts to a 
neighbor whose three-year-old child was a 
weazened little thing, ill half the time. The 
little tot ate the Grape-Nuts and cream 
greedily and the mother continued the good 
work, and it was not long before a truly 
wonderful change manifested itself in the 
child’s face.and body. The results were re- 
markable, even for Grape-Nuts. 

“Both Husband and I use Grape-Nuts 
every day and keep strong and well and 
have three of the finest, healthiest boys you 
ean find in a day’s march.” 

Many mothers instead of destroying the 
children’s stomachs with candy and cake 
give the youngsters a handful of Grape-Nuts 
when they are begging for something in the 
way of sweets. The result is soon shown in 
greatly increased health, strength and men- 
tal activity. 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Look in packages for the famous little 
book, “‘The Road to Wellville.” 

_Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human | 


interest. 
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pastor, were present at the 15th annual banquet, 
Jan. 13, The Business included the election of 
officers and the reports of secretary and treas- 
urer, Before the speeches of the evening the 
pastor presented the retiring president, Mr. Ed- 
ward C. Gere, with a gold medal and made a few 
appreciative remarks. He has been president 
since 1911. The organization is one of the 
largest and strongest men’s church clubs in 
New England, and its influence is far-reaching. 
It contributes generously to various charitable 
enterprises. Resolutions were passed on enforc- 
ing the no-license law in the city. Addresses 
were made by Mayor Feiker, Mr. L. A. Cool- 
idge and a few remarks by the new president, 
Mr. H. EB. Bicknell. Epwarps has just closed 
a most successful year, in'which a net gain of 
81 in membership was made and over $21,000 
passed through the hands of the church officers. 


Worcester Hope Rededicated 


A congregation of 700 attended the rededi- 
eatory services of WorcESTER, Horn, Rev. F, B. 
Kellogg, pastor, Jan. 10. After the service 
members inspected the remodeled building and 
warmly congratulated Mr. Kellogg and the other 
officials on the handsome modern edifice, whose 
alterations cost about $18,000. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. F. A. Poole of UNION, 
and pastors of the leading Worcester Congrega- 
tional churches assisted, The celebration lasted 
throughout the week. 


Mortgage Burned at West Groton 


At the annual meeting of Wust Groron, held 
Jan. 6, the parsonage mortgage of $1,000, in- 
curred in 1907, was burned amid much rejoic- 
ing, especially on the part of the members of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, who were chiefly in- 
strumental in its payment. The Doxology was 
Sung, and some verses written by the pastor 
were read. While this debt, so heavy for a 
small parish to bear, has been “worked off,’’ the 
membership of the church has increased under 
the leadership of the present pastor, Rev. J. P, 
Trowbridge, from 21 to 52. 


A Widely Useful Layman 


Wilbur F. Whitney, who died at South Ash- 
burnham, Jan. 17, was a man of marked indi- 
viduality, whose sterling and genial qualities 
impressed themselves upon even casual ac- 
quaintances. He had played a large part in 
the life of the town. His chair factory, one of 
the oldest in the country, is one of its principal 
industries. His successful management of it 
brought him into wider business relations and 
led to his becoming a director of important 
banking institutions. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives in 
1876, a trustee of Cushing Academy and a 
trustee of the state colony for the insane at 
Gardner. He was fond of reading and of con- 
versing with others on philosophic and theo- 


logical themes, and was himself a _ forceful 
writer. He had made several trips abroad and 
was particularly interested in missionary 


operations in other lands. He was a gener- 
ous giver to many causes. In earlier years he 
was associated with the Methodist church, but 
most of his life a devoted supporter of the 
church in South Ashburnham organized on the 
union basis. He also did valiant work for 
temperance. 


Dorcuester, SECOND, Rev. J. N. Pierce, pas- 
tor. The sum of $1,000 has been given to the 
primary department of the Sunday school by 
the will of Miss M. Emma Goodale, who taught 
in that department for more than 25 years. 
The clock in the steeple has been illuminated 
at night by the Philathea Class, the Seth 
Thomas Co. installing the apparatus. The 
choir has been enlarged to 40 voices, a gener- 
ous benefactor presenting the necessary gowns. 
Since the coming of Mr. Pierce 108 have been 
received into membership, 70 on confession. 
The Board of Deacons has been increased from 
six to 12, and rotation in office is secured by 
the adoption of the one year's ineligibility rule 
at the expiration of a six-year term. The 
Board of Deaconesses is similarly enlarged. 
Dean Charles R. Brown of the Yale School of 
Religion preached, Jan. 10, to overflowing con- 
gregations, visited the Sunday schoo) at noon, 
spoke for a few minutes on the importance of 
Bible study to a men’s rally and Jan. 11 gave 
his lecture on The Greatest Man of the Nine- 
teenth Century, to the Codman Guild, more 
than 600 being present. 
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At the January communion service at Wsst 
Roxpury, Rey. E. H. Byington, pastor, 34 new 
members were received, eight on confession, 
and of the total number one-half were men. 
Among the 84 were 15 husbands with their 
wives. 


Connecticut 
Simultaneous Every Member Canvass 
in New Hnven : ‘ 


Following an Efficiency Conference held in 
connection with the United Missionary Cam- 
paign, at least eight churches of New Haven 
and vicinity held a simultaneous Every-Mem- 
ber Canvass early in December, The results, 
financial and otherwise, have been gratifying. 


At DwicHtr PLACE there was a large increase J 


in pledges both for beneyolences and for home 
expenses. The interest and fellowship stimu- 
lated was the outcome most valued, however. 
Members were asked to write suggestions for 
the good of the church upon their cards, and 
100 or more were received. At East Haven 
a larger amount: was raised for benevolences 
than the budget called for, and while not all 
desired for home needs was secured, more was 
pledged than the renting of the pews brought 
in the year preceding. As a consequence the 
ecclesiastical society has yoted to discontinue 
the rental of pews and adopt the weekly offer- 
ing system. At GRAND AVENUE the subscrip- 
tions for benevolences were more than doubled. 
Here it is proposed to make the canvassing 
committee of 50 a permanent organization to 
be employed in various ways. PLYMOUTH, 


DYS-PEP-LETS MAKE YOU 
FORGET YOUR STOMACH 


They give so much digestive comfort. Made 
from one of the finest formulas ever devised, 
including pepsin, bismuth, rhubarb, mint and 
other carminatives and digestives often pre- 
scribed by physicians. Sweet and pleasant 
to take, prompt in effect. 

A clergyman writes, “I find Dys-pep-lets 
extremely neat, pleasant and efficacious.” 

Why not invest ten cents in a handsome 
aluminum trial box? You will like them, and 
they will do you a vast amount of good.— 
[Adv. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Cash must 
accompany orders. Answers sent “care The Congregation- 
alist” will be held until called for unless stamps are sent 
Sor forwarding. 


Wanted. Ey competent woman. position as working 
housekeeper. Must be within twenty miles of Boston. 
Address G. E. P., 60 Wallworth Street, Roslindale, Mass. 


Wanted, by a middle-aged American woman. a \- 
tion of eelatee (| and trust. Able to meet all 
classes of people. Address M. G. A.,7 Highland Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Wanted, your subscription (new or renewal) for the 
Ladies Home Journal or Saturday Evening Post. Wil 
send receipt by return matl. Address Cc. Hunkins, 
Agent for Curtis Pub. Co., Tilton, N. H. 

Highland Hall. An attractive home for inva! 
indorsed by a high class patro . Pleasant. sunny 
rooms Resident physician. Best location near Boston, 


Address S. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. - 


Teachers looking for positions or promotions should 
register now. Calls coming every day, Fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supplied to 
private families. Send for new bull Albany Teach- 


ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 
The wrote Bible- 31 volumes, vest pocket size, 


clot bound, good print, 18 maps, in neat ase, 
with one adjustable leather cover postpaid Es 
Send three cents for sample ireular, Adi 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. : 


young woman in a private family. 
> m 


utre 
Best of references required and given, Address A. T., 
n, Mass. 


eare The Congrevationalist, 2, 
By au American lady of refinement and ability, 
peace as housekeeper where one or more maids are 
et. Willing to be useful, or companion seml- 
. Highest ref- 


invalid. Capable of taking entire ch 
erences Address J. B., care The Congregationatist, 4, 


Boston, Mass. 

Furnt+hed J-room apartment for rent, family leav- 
ing the country fortwo years. Old 1 minutes 
from center o oily. one minute to electric 
beautiful pert. ont reasonaiee to ad a 
ences reqnired. Possession © pay 
Gasp. Andress MM S.. core Past aEninane, 
46, Boston. Mass. 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, 
in correspondence su by announcements 
in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, made 
of the fact that the ad 
The Congregationalist, 
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combining local and missionary needs, asked 
efor a budget of $9,000, and ‘that request was 
practically met. In this church, which has 
a resident membership of about 450, more than 
400 pledges were secured. SHELYON AVENUB 
reports a considerable increase in subscriptions 
to benevolences. WHITNEYVILLE secured four 
and one-half times as many pledges for benev- 
olences as were made last year and increased 
its income for running expenses 70 per cent. 
WESTVILLE and Wrst HAVEN are rejoicing over 
similar results, 


Long Record at Norwich First 


A remarkable and, it is-believed, a unique 
record is that of Deacon L. A. Hyde of First, 
Norwicu, Cr., who has just tendered his resig- 
nation as treasurer of church benevolences after 
a continuous term of service of 58 years. At 
its annual meeting on Jan. 1 the church passed 
a resolution expressing ‘the heartfelt gratitude 
of all our living constituency at once to this 
faithful servitor of the church for his long and 
tireless toil in its behalf, and to Almighty God, 
that he has spared our brother to live his life 
of cheerful faith and wide usefulness through 
89 many years beyond the allotted period.” 

@. H. B. 


New York 


Broadway Tabernacle Dedicates New Hall 


New YorK, BROADWAY TABERNACLE dedicated 
recently Pilgrim Hall, directly under its audi- 
torium. This was provided for in the archi- 
tect’s plans of the Tabernacle and has been in 
an unfinished state for the past ten years. Mrs. 
Cornelius N. Bliss recently gave $25,000 for 
its completion on condition that the Tabernacle 
raise $25,000 as an endowment for its support. 
The hall is dedicated to all forms of uplift 
work. It will be used as a forum for the dis- 
cussion of social problems, as an entertainment 
and concert hall and also as a banquet-room. 
The seating capacity is about 600. Finished in 
a dark green shade, it is one of the most 
attractive halls in the city, Those taking part 
in the dedication were: Rev. W. A. Kirkwood, 
Rey. J, M. MaCague, Irving R. Fisher, Dr. 
Lucien C. Warner, William Ives Washburn, 
Waldo H. Sherman, David R. Porter, Walter 
Laidlaw, Fred B. Smith, Rev. Raymond C. 
Knox, chaplain at Columbia University, and the 
pastor, Dr. C. E. Jefferson. 


Red Letter Week at Niagara Falls 


NIAGARA FALLS, First, recently. celebrated 
a “Red Letter Week.” On the first day a re- 
ception of new members added 22 to the roll. 
This places the church in the 300 and more 
elass. During the two years since Rey. R. B. 
Tolbert came to this field the resident mem- 
bership has doubled, the church has paid off 
its debt and reports the best outlook in its 
history. On “Red Letter Day’ a reception was 
given to all the members who had united since 
Mr. Tolbert came, It was a get-together night. 
Everybody was tagged and everybody became 
acquainted, An Every-Member Canvass has 
recently been made, with the result that in two 
hours almost $1,000 extra was pledged. 


New Jersey 
Historic Relics in Montclair 


MONTCLAIR, FIRST, Dr. C. S. Mills, pastor. 
An occasion of interest was the meeting, Jan. 
13, when the copper corner stone box, rescued 
from the ruins of the edifice destroyed by fire 
on March 20 last, was opened and the contents 
examined, The box had been placed in the 
corner stone May 30, 1872. The documents and 
other articles were found to be in excellent con- 
dition. Included among these was a copy of 
the deed to the property. There were four 
manuscripts, a directory of officers, in the hand- 
writing of the late Dr. A, H. Bradford, list of 
members, copy of the church covenant and 
Articles of Faith, the latter being in the hand- 
writing of Mrs. Bradford, then a bride. 

Of the 84 persons whose names appear as 
charter members of the church, 12 are still 
members. They were the guests of honor for 
the evening. Recollections of the early days of 
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HARD CoLps.—People whose blood is pure are not 
nearly so likely to take hard colds as are thes Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla makes the blood pure; and this great med- 
icine recovers the system after a cold as no other med- 
icine does. Take Hood’s.—{ Adv. Tr ee 


the church were given by Mr. Israel Crane, one 
of the charter members, and Mrs. Thomas Bou- 
den spoke of carrying a lantern to see her way 
to the evening services in the early days. 
1891, when the corner stone was laid for the 
Wilde Memorial Chapel adjoining the church, 
which was saved from the fire last March, the 
Sunday school presented a silver trowel to the 
late Mrs. Samuel Wilde. It was announced that 
this trowel will be used in the laying of the 
corner stone of the new church, which is to 
cost $257,000, and on which work is already 
in progress. He 3s, C 


WOODBRIDGE, Rev, H. M. Prentiss, pastor. 
In the ordination and installation of the new 
pastor the church has taken a new start. Pas- 
torless for several months after the sudden 
death of Rev. P. J. Kain, it yet faced its prob- 
lems with earnestness and faith. Mr. Prentiss 
has already gotten a strong hold, and a splen- 
did year is anticipated. He was formerly a 
member of the Dutch Reformed Church and 
studied at the New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary. 


Passaic, Rev. William Doidge, pastor. A 
“red and blue’’ contest for attendance has pro- 
duced splendid results in the newly organized 
Christian Endeavor, running the attendance to 
70. In connection with this contest the Soci- 
ety is competing in the ‘‘efficiency contest” of 
the local Christian Endeavor Union, and is 
pushing hard for the record. A “get ac- 
quainted’’ supper was recently held by the So- 
ciety, with 50 at table, A friendly attendance 
contest is in progress between this church and 
St. Paul’s Congregational Church at Nutley, 
the nearest neighbor, the enrollment of the two 
schools being nearly the same, Jan. 3 three 
new members were received on confession and 


five by letter. H. J. C. 
The West 


Iliinois 


East MOLINE, PLyMuUTH, Rey. M. F, Miller, 
pastor, At the annual meeting, held Dec. 29, 
a large number gathered for a picnic luncheon, 
and after dining well gave their attention to 
business affairs, The. pastor’s report showed 
an increase in attendance at all services, espe- 
cially at the morning service. Thirty-five have 
been received into the church this year, 19 by 
confession. There was a net gain of 14. This 
industrial community has suffered a great deal 
by the depression of the last year, and a large 
number of people have moved. In spite of 
this the church made gains along all lines. 
The treasurer’s report showed all bills paid, 
as he said, for the first time in the history of 
the church. Some of the officers elected for 
the coming year are new comers, who promise 
to give added strength to the organization. 
The church is stronger spiritually, numerically 
and in the efficiency of its organization than 
ever before. It has gained more than 100 per 
cent. in membership during the last two years. 
Among the important events of the last year 
have been the organization for the first time 
of a Woman’s Missionary Society, a society 
among the young women called the Nevin Club 
and a series of evangelistic meetings under the 
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leadership of our state evangelist, Rev. Mr. 
Spooner. At the close of this meeting, held in 
November, 17 were received into the member- 
ship, 


ROCKFORD, First, Rey. A. R, Fiske, pastor. 
Jan. 3 was a great day, when 25 new members 
were received, nearly all adults. This adds 
several new and prominent families to the work- 
ing force. Since the coming of Mr. Fiske to 
the pastorate ten months ago 55 members have 
been received and about $3,000 have been ex- 
pended for repairs upon the building and par- 
sonage, At the annual meeting it was voted 
to raise the pastor’s salary $300. The week of 
Jan. 10, Rey. F. B. R. Miller of Galesburg, IIL, 
conducted, with the pastor, a series of evan- 
gelistic meetings, 


WESTERN SPRINGS, Rev. W. W. Schumaker, 
pastor. At the annual meeting it was reported 
that 55 had joined the church during the year, 
36 on confession. An increase of $100 voted for 
the pastor’s salary showed the confidence of his 
people. The pastor emeritus, Dr. P. W. Perry, 
just about to celebrate his 85th birthday, was 
voted a monthly salary of $20, 


CHAMPAIGN, First, Dr. J. A. Holmes, pastor. 
At the annual meeting $200 were added to the 
pastor’s salary, Reports told of improvements 
to the parsonage and all bills paid. During the 
year 88 new members have been received, more 
than 50 of whom are students, 46 of them 
affiliate members. The pastor recommended the 
election of a secretary for non-resident mem- 
bers, who will keep in constant touch with the 
absent ones and co-operate with other pastors 
in securing transfer of their membership. 


SpwarD, Rev. Charles Trueblood, pastor. At 
the annual meeting the budget system and 
Bvery-Member Canvass were adopted. The 
clerk reported that this is one of the few 
churches in the state with a larger male mem- 
bership than female. The front seats at the 
morning service are occupied by young men, 40 
of whom have united with the church under 
the present pastorate. SmwarpD has an ideal 
business organization in all departments. 


Minnesota 


Go-to-Church Sunday at Moorhead 


MooruHpAD, with the rest of the Protestant 
churches, united in a Go-to-Church campaign. 
For two or three weeks display “ads.” headed 
the usual church notices in the local papers on 
Saturday and Sunday. “Readers” appeared 
every day of the final week reading, ‘‘Choose the 
church you prefer and Go-to-Church Sunday 
Jan. 10.” On Sunday, Jan. 3, the various con- 
gregations were supplied with pocket cards 
with an invitation to church during 1915, and 
especially urging to choose some church and 
“Go to church Sunday, Jan. 10.” These were 
widely distributed, 

Friday every doorkneb in town and tele- 
phones in public places were decorated by a 
little red, triangular tag bearing the same in- 
vitation, together with a list of the churches, 
their locations and hours of service. Saturday 
street cars and delivery wagons carried large 
cards, “Go-to-Church Sunday, Jan. 10.” Sat- 


~The Jackson Health Resort 


DANSVILLE, 


NEW YORK 


Eight hours from New York City, two hours from Buffalo, at the most beauti- 
ful Scenic point on the Delaware and Lackawanna Railway, amid the hills of the famous 
Upper Genesee Valley region of Western New York. 


This leading Health Resort of the United States, the growth of fifty-six years 
of experience in caring for invalids and those needing thorough rest, is unsurpassed in 


situation and equ pment. 


Personal care of experienced physicians., All forms of baths. 


Electricity and modern, up-to-date therapeutic treatment: 


Especial provision for outdoor life for invalids and tired-outs. 


Winter best season for effective treatment. 


The story cannot be told in an advertisement, therefore write for illustrated liteta- 


ture and all information. 


The Drs. Jackson and Gregory and their associates are here to welcome old friends 


and newcomers. 
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urday afternoon every telephone bell rang and 
the one who answered heard, “This is to re- 
mind you that tomorrow is Go-to-Church day, 
and to invite you to attend the church you 
prefer.” 

The result for the day was more teas any 
anticipated. Congregations filled the churches, 
after every pew, extra chair, window sill, table, 
chancel step and even standing room had been 
packed. There were no extra attractions or spe- 
cial choruses. The ministers simply preached the 
gospel of manly Christianity with an enthusi- 
asm for which those who rallied to the call of 
the churches were largely responsible. 

The population of the city is 5,702. The 
attendance morning and evening was 3,311. If 
460 attended twice, 2,851 different people, half 
the population, were in church that day. 


A generally higher level of attainment dur- © 


ing the year is hoped for because a whole city 
started the year right by going to church A 
splendid spirit of interdenominational co-op- 
eration prevails among the churches. 

D. F, M. 


CAMPBELL, UNION, Rev. W. H. Johnson, pas- 
tor. During the past year 28 new members 
have been received, making a membership of 
102. The Sunday school shows an average at- 
tendance of 60. All the other branches of the 
church, including the Christian Endeavor and 
Ladies’ Aid Society, are thriving. About $800 
have been expended in: excess of last year in 
lighting and redecorating the church and the 
finances are still in a healthy condition. Too 
much credit cannot be given Mr. Johnson for 
the part he has played in the church’s growth. 
Ilis splendid sermons have drawn large at- 
tendances at the services, and his work among 
the business men and others is largely respon- 


sible for the gain in membership. Deis 
North Dakota 
FLASHER, Rev, Mark Wilson, pastor. The 


beautiful new edifice dedicated in May, 1912, 
was burned, Jan. 1, a total loss. It cost about 
$5,000, besides the furniture. It was insured 
for $3,000, of which $1,000 goes to the Build- 
ing Society. It is a severe blow, as the com- 
munity has suffered from crop failures and is 
heavily in debt. But the pastor and his wife 
are courageous and will do their best to secure 
a new house of worship. As this is the only 
Snglish-speaking church in Flasher, it is im- 
* portant. that it should have a building. 

KE. H. 8. 


California 


Armenian Conference at Parlier 


The Armenian Evangelical Conference of 
California had its annual meeting in PARLInR, 
Dec. 18-20, attended by pastors and delegates 
from five cities. Topics bearing upon the spir- 
itual life of the churches, the condition of the 
ministry, forms of worship and home missions 
in the state were discussed and fresh plans for 
more aggressive work were adopted. For the 
ensuing year Rev. M. G. Papazian of Fresno 
and Rey. A. 8S. Yeretzian of Los Angeles were 
elected, respectively, as moderator and scribe. 


Washington 
Fiftieth Anniversary at Walla Walla 


WALLA WALLA, First, Dr. F. N, White, pas- 
tor, celebrated, Dec. 31—Jan. 38, its 50th anni- 
versary, marking it as one of the older churches 
of the Pacific Coast. The first evening was 
given up to Reminiscences, when the older mem- 
bers told of the founding of the church and of 
the conditions existing in the small village of 
50 years ago. At the more formal celebration, 
Jan. 1, greetings were brought from the sister 
churches, and a genial response was made by 


Deacon Lyman, professor of history in Whit- 
man College. A reception took place before the 
speaking. On the next day a historic review 
was made, two notable addresses given by Mr. 
T. C. Elliott and Rey. Mrs. Elvira Cobleigh, 
while Hon, Edwin Eells of Tacoma and Rev. 
E. R. Loomis, a former pastor, sent addresses 
to be read which they were unable to give in 
person. On Sunday, the last day, a large con- 
gregation listened to the pastor’s splendid an- 
niversary sermon, after which 15 were received 
into membership, twelve on confession. The 
crowning event was the evening service when, 
with the auditorium thronged with the com- 
bined membership of the Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches and many from other 
congregations, Dr. R. C. Brooks, pastor 1908-13, 
preached a strong sermon on The Need of Spir- 
itual Readjustment. Dr. Brooks remained in 
the city for three days longer, addressing stu- 
dents of the colleges and various church socie- 
ties. During’ the celebration letters were read 
from many former members, speaking lovingly 
and appreciatively of the home church and its 
influence on their lives, 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ADADOURIAN, Ha1ie, New Salem and North New 
Salem, Mass., to Hancock, N. H. Declines. 
ANDERSON, ASHER, of Hyde Park, Mass., to 
Calwinistic, Fitchburg. Accepts and is at 
work. % 

Er1sprer, HERMANN, Hastings, Neb., 
Wis. 

HunGEL, FREDERICK, Universities of Madison 
and Chicago, to Fontana. Wis. Accepts. 

Luxn, D, G., Big Spring and Davis Corners, 
Wis., to Golden, Ill. Accepts. 

MprrRitt, G. E., Burton, O., to Unionville. 
Accepts. 

Mitrorp, Harry, Retreat, Wis., to Osseo. 
cepts. 

Reip, F. C., Maricopa, Cal., 


to Polar, 


Ac- 


to Logan Heights, 


San Diego. Accepts and is at work. 
SCHOENFELD, B. F., Barneveld, Wis., to Park 
Falls. Accepts. 
Resignations 


ACHENBACH, S. To take 
effect Jan, 31. q 

Davis, A. P., Pilyrim, Pomona, Cal. 

Hannarorp, W. H., Sierra Madre, Cal. 

Marrin, A, A., Wahoo, Neb. Took effect Jan. 
/10. 

PuHILuies, W. L., Redeemer, 
To take effect Nov, 1. 

PincH, PEARCH, Huron, S. D. 

ROBERTSON, J. G., Chester, N. H., to accept call 
to Centerville, Mass. To take effect April 1. 

Roycn, L. H., Hast, East Cleveland, O., to de- 
vote time to work as secretary of Congrega- 
tional Union of Cleveland. 

SouTHGatr, B. M., Hannibal, Mo, 

WHEELER, B. C., Pilgrim, Tacoma, Wn., on ac- 
count of ill health. 


T., Greensboro, Vt. 


New Haven, Ct. 


Ordination and Installation 


PRENTISS, H. M., Woodbridge, N. J. Sermon by 
Rev. 8S. L. Loomis; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. C. W. Carroll, J. H. Haven, D.D., 
J. P. Searle. 


Supplies 
Evuis, J, R., of Geneva, N. Y., to Morrisville. 


LAWRENCE, A. A., Shutesbury, Mass., to Pel- 
ham, 


Personals 


Parker, E. P., pastor emeritus, South, Hart- 
ford, Ct., was presented with a bouquet of 
55 carnations by the prudential committee, 
and a number of plants by members of the 


FREE TO ORGANISTS 


AND CHOIRMASTERS 


NEW EASTER MUSIC 


SEND FOR FREE OFFER 


OLIVER DITSON CO., 


ROOM 101, BOSTON 
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congregation, Jan. 11, in honor of the 55th — 


anniversary of his ordination and installa- 
tion at South, 

Turner, L. A., Gentry, Ark., was married it 
Kansas City, Dec. 30, to Miss Mary Pampel. 

Wasupurn, G. Y., Grafton, Vt., resumed work 
Jan. 17 after an absence of some time in 
Everett, Mass., with Mrs. Washburn, who has 
been suffering with a broken hip. Mrs, 
Washburn is much improved, and can walk a 
certain amount without crutches. e 

Wuire, W, A., Sturbridge, Mass., was installed 
Jan, 14 as commander of the Fiskdale Camp, 
Sons of Veterans, for his third term. 


Accessions - 
Conf. Total 

MAINE 

Sherman Mills 28 29 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Union 10 2%, 

Haverhill, Riverside Memorial 4 4 

Newbury, [irst 7 9 

Newton, North 6 11 

Wellesley 4 5 

West Springfield, First ee.” 6 

Worcester, Hope 28 35 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Linden Hills 6 15 
MISSOURI 

Bonne Terre 4 
VERMONT 

Middletown Springs ~ 4 9 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle, Plymouth 3 13 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths ts twenty-five 


cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line, The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


MRS. CAROLINE HOLBROOK MARVIN 


Died Jan, 12, 1915, at her late home in Lan- 
caster, Mass., in the 91st year of her age, 
Caroline (Holbrook) Marvin, widow of Rev. 
Abijah P. Marvin, who died in Lancaster in 
1889. 

Her husband held Congregational pastorates 
in Winchendon, Mass., and in Lancaster. He 
was the author of valuable local histories, and 
his “Life of Cotton Mather’ is authority upon 
that eminent divine. 

Mrs. Marvin's life expressed the finest tra- 
ditions of the title, “minister's wife,” which 
we associate properly with so much of good 
sense, prudent management, high courage, per- 
sonal sacrifice and Christian fidelity. Through 
“patient continuance in well-doing,” theirs in- 
deed is “glory, honor and immortality.” 

Mrs. Marvin was none the less an individual, 
herself, for being an able and devoted second 
to her’ distinguished husband. Even a 
stranger recognized in her a keen, decided per- 
sonality whose alert faculties could not be 
dimmed by any ordinary weight of years. And 
in the hearts of those privileged, like the 
writer, to know her well, the tender memory of 
her loyal friendship is a rare treasure. She was 
‘always active and was interested and informed 
to the last about neighborhood happenings and 
current events, especially those connected with 
the progress of the Kingdom of God, She was 
the “grace of hospitality” personified. She felt 
an intimate kinship with two classes of per- 
sons—those whom she could help in material 
or spiritual ways and those engaged in philan- 
thropic and Christian work. To ministers and 
missionaries and their families, in particular, 
she made Christian fellowship a living and 
blessed fact. * #8 B 


REV. EDWARD 0, DYER 


Born Whitman, Mass., Jan. 14, 1853 
Died Chester, Ot., Dec. 28, 1915 


In the death of Rev. BE. O. Dyer the Congre- 
gational church in Chester, Ct., has suffered 
an irreparable loss of an able preacher and a 
faithful pastor, and the community a useful 
citizen. He was the son of Edward L, and 
Lavinia (Gannett) Dyer. He was educated in 
the public schools of Whitman, in the State 
Normal School at Bridgewater, Mass., Amherst 
College, Hartford and Andover Seminaries, 
ageing from the latter institution in 1881. 
Je began his ministry in Raymond, N. H., re 
maining there two years. For elgnt years he 
ministered to the church in South Braintree, 
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Mass. Thirteen years were spent with the 
ehurch in Sharon, Ct., and he was in Chester 
almost eight and one-half years., He married, 
June 5, 1895, Mary Woolworth Burbank of 
Longmeadow, Mass., who has been his devoted 
companion and sympathetic helper in his sub- 
sequent ministry. Mr. Dyer was a careful 
student, both of books and men, had traveled 
widely and brought to his ministry and the 
service of his Master a well-disciplined mind 
and a heart that beat in loving sympathy with 
all classes in the community. 

He was greatly loved in Chester, where the 
announcement of his death came like a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky. He was deeply inter- 
ested in the laboring man and the foreigner, 
and they honored and trusted him. 

He was something of a poet and has 
published two volumes of poems. 

He will be especially missed by his ministe- 
vial brethren in the Middlesex Association, of 
which he has been a loyal member for eight 
years. He was nearly always present at the 
meetings and contributed much to’ their inter- 
est and profit. ; 

Mr. Dyer preached on Sunday morning, Dec. 
20, his Christmas sermon to his own people, 


and in the evening assisted in the union meet- 
ing in the Baptist church, greeting people 
heartily, as was his custom, and seeming in 
his usual health and spirits, He was taken 
sick in the night with pneumonia and lived 
just a week, passing away just after midnight, 
Dec. 28. 

A brief service was held in the Chester 
church, participated in by a few of his min- 
isterial brethren, and then the mortal remains 
were taken to Whitman, Mass., for interment. 

w. B. H. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Boston 
AND VICINITY. Annual Meeting, in connection 
with the regular meeting of the Boston Ministers’ 
Association, Pilgrim Hall, 14 Beacon Street, 
Monday, Feb. 1, 10.30 A. mM. Speakers, Rey. 
Ernest G. Guthrie, Rev. Frank W. Merrick, Ph.D. 
Delegates and individual members are expected 
to be present. A large attendance is hoped for. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 5,10.380 a. M. Mission- 
ary speaker, Miss H. Juliette Gilson of Rho- 
desia, Hast Africa. Chapters IV. and V. of 
“The Child in the Midst” will be presented. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, NORFOLK AND 
PILGRIM BRANCH, Thirty-seventh Winter 
Meeting, combined with Woman’s Board of 
Missions Institute, Plymouth, Mass., Thurs- 
day, Jan. 28, 10.30 a. M., 1.45 and 7.15 Pp. M. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY FEDERATION, Reg- 
ular Bi-Monthly Meeting, Monday, Feb. 1, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 10 a. M. 
Program Meeting. 

WoMAN’S BoaRD OF MISSIONS, SUFFOLK 
BrancuH, Annual Meeting, First Church, Chel- 
sea, Tuesday, March 2, 10.30 a. M. and 2 P. M. 

Prach SunpAy, Feb. 14. To be observed in 
churches of all denominations in special 
commemoration of 100 years of peace be- 
tween Hnglish-speaking peoples. 

UNIVERSAL DAY OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS, 
under the auspices of the World’s Christian 
Federation, Sunday, Feb. 28. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, twelfth 
annual convention, Buffalo, N. Y., March 3-7, 
Topic: The Rights of the Child. 

NATIONAL BoarD, Young Women’s Christian As 
sociations of the United States of America, 
5th Biennial Convention, Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 5-11, 1915. 


Our Readers’ Forum - 


A Strategic Point in the Church 
Year 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

The round of the seasons gives us a sym- 
bol of ordered change which the ordinary 
fife of the church instinctively feels. Cleav- 
age lines have been implanted in the very 
nature of things, and when we pray and 
work with the Creator we are assured of the 
richest results. It is thus that the church 
year has worked itself out in response to a 
divine leading. 

The strategic point in the church year 
seems to come about midway between the 
harvest and the resurrection songs. We 
have early in February a much-neglected 
commemoration, of which the various de- 
nominations of the modern church are not 
now taking adequate advantage. It is the 
anniversary of the first great family -day, 
when the household at Bethlehem, as a unit, 
‘betook itself to the house of God and there 
publicly consecrated itself to God with prayer 
and psalm and sacrifice. Through all the 
Christian centuries this day (Feb. 2) has 
been commemorated as “Presentation Day,” 
and the great painters have vied with each 
other in depicting the Temple scene, when 
the child Jesus was formally presented to 
God in that sacred place which, twelve years 
Jater, he called “My Father’s House.” 

The churches of all denominations are be- 
ginning to observe this ancient and hallowed 
commemoration, designating the first Lord’s 
Day of February as “Presentation Sunday,” 
making it a “Family Day,” when the house- 
hold as a unit, like the Holy Family, pub- 
licly reconsecrates itself to the Lord, bring- 
ing especially any little one not previously 
presented to God for solemn dedication. It 
fs seen at once how vital to the life of the 
church such an observance may be. It makes 
a strong beginning: for any profound spiritual 
emphasis in the church. It is getting right 
at the heart of the family, which is the heart 
of the church, | 

The Harvest and Christmas festivals have 
filled the attention and taxed the physical 
activities of all the church workers. With 
the passing of the New Year the social and 
‘business distractions have culminated. By 
the first of February the natural reaction has 
set in and the heart seeks deeper springs of 
fife and action. Presentation Day comes 
just at this strategic point with its emphasis 
on elemental things. It is the privilege of 
the church at this critical juncture to keep 
the mid-winter festival of family dedication, 
when each group thus linked together shall 
€eel the sacredness of that relationship. No 


action could possibly stir the heart and pre- 


pare it for the Lenten privileges during the 
immediately succeeding weeks like joining 
the family in a solemn reconsecration in the 
house of God. Any church that succeeds in 
getting its membership into this beautiful 
commemoration may prayerfully expect that 
a time of spiritual harvesting is at hand. 

A period of special visitation and invita- 
tion will have occurred throughout the month 
of January, the pastor and his helpers coy- 
ering the entire parish. Hach family will 
have been the object of special thoughtful- 
ness, whether closely or not connected with 
the church. The Annas and Simeons of the 
community will also have been invited and 
special means found for bringing them to 
the service. 

Immediately following the “Family Sun- 
day” naturally the pastor would begin classes 
for pastoral instruction. The services of 
reconsecration would have led many a parent 
or Bible school teacher or friend to have 
talked over the matter of personal religion 
with effective results and the quiet work of 
the deepening of the life of the church would 
go forward with quickening power. Hach 
denomination and individual church would 
have its own way of utilizing “Presentation 
Sunday.” It is believed that the observance 
of one such Sunday in the year would largely 
increase the good old-fashioned tendency for 
the whole family to attend divine worship 
as a unit and with regularity all the Sundays 
of the year. 

Groton, Ct. 


The Far-reaching Results of Billy 
Sunday’s Work 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I was pastor last year in a small town 
about 130 miles from Denver. A lady of 
considerable means in that town, who had 
been known as a dancer and who had done 
nothing at all for the support of the church, 
attended Billy Sunday’s meeting in Denver. 
She returned with her viewpoint absolutely 
changed, has joined our church, which is the 
only one in town, and is now supporting the 
work most liberally. 

A hardware drummer who had been known 
as a rough, irreligious man, was converted 
—with his whole family—in Mr. Sunday’s 
meeting and now never misses a chance to 
take an open stand for the right, and at- 
tends any meeting going on during his visits 
to town. 

Limon is our neighboring town and is 
about ninety miles from Denver. A number 
of laymen came out from Denver a few 
weeks ago at their own expense to visit and 
encourage the church in Limon. This visit 
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Henry W. HvULBERT. 


was the direct outcome of the Billy Sunday 
meeting. Similar work was done on fields 
in Oklahoma on fields with which I am per- 
sonally familiar. 

In addition to the individual cases given 
above, every one in Colorado gives Mr. Sun- 
day full credit for his share in causing the 
state to give a dry vote. Two years ago 
the state was wet by a majority of 30,000. 
This year it gave a dry majority of 10,000. 

Genoa, Col. EpwaArp P. OWEN. 


What the Bible Says about It 


To the Editor of The Congregationalst: 

I have been interested in reading the many 
reported causes of the European war and 
marveled that none of our. ministerial breth- 
ren have given the reason outlined in the 
following texts: 

“Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 

“T, the Lord thy God, am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquities of fathers upon the 
children.” 

“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God and 
him only shalt thou serve.” 

“Among the Gentiles they that be great 
exercise authority over them but it shall 
not be so with you.” 

The people of Europe have long taught 
their children to look up to their priests and 
kings with a reverence close to worship. The 
natural effect of this has been to so inflate 
the vanity of the priest and king as to lead 
them to assume that they have divine au- 
thority and are even superior to the Divine 
Law. “The King can do no wrong.” Under 
this hallucination these rulers have ordered 
the murder of thousands, merciless inquisi- 
tions, the sack of cities and all the iniqui- 
ties of war including the present abomination 
of desolation. 

“Moral transgression brings retributive 
stings to candlemakers as well as kings,” and 
the people have had to pay for their sins. 
Europe might well say, “Had I served my 
God with half the zeal I have my King he 
would not have sent this sorrow.” 

God is not mocked, nor has he abdicated 
authority over men in favor of Pope or King. 
Let us trust that he will now overthrow the 
great statue of human dominion and “him- 
self set up a kingdom which shall never be 
moved.” 

South Norwalk, Ct. J. W. BEL. 

Life is much reduced in simplicity when 
we resolve to live one day at a time, and to 
make that day blessed to others. The cares 
and the vexations and the troubles of life 
are allayed or banished under the spell of 
this central purpose.—Christian Register. 


Opinions on the,,War 4 
ARMED PEACE 


Personally, I do not believe that the 
Kaiser himself has ever actually wanted war, 
but he has wanted the armed peace which 
has been little different from war and of 
which war is the inevitable end.—David 
Starr Jordan, 


WHAT IS “CULTURE” 


There is a parvenu quality about this pro- 
fession of superior “culture.” It is only the 
growth of fifty years. It is like the profes- 
sion of the man who has to tell you he is a 
gentleman, and who needs to remind you that 
he is cultured. It is the eternal nervousness 
of the parvenu. The older and more assured 
world, not unnaturally, assumes something 
quite different—Wall Street Journal. 


GIVE GOD TIME 

Out of the impossible extremities of human 
weakness and folly may be born the great 
confidence in the way to which God is calling 
humanity, the way of righteousness and love. 
A court of nations, a league of peace, a fed- 
eration of the civilized world, an interna- 
tional police force to deal with pirates who 
carry arms—all this is looming now above 
the horizon darkened by the angry clouds 
of war. We may well wait in patience be- 
fore we throw away our faith. Give God 
time to deal with his foolish and wilful world. 
Give God opportunity to show what pure 
gold he can bring forth from ugly ore. Give 
God room to set up his kingdom of growing 
good will.—Rev. Stephen A. Norton. 


GET RID OF HUMORS 
AND AVOID SICKNESS 


Humors in the blood cause internal de- 
rangements that affect the whole system, as 
well as pimples, boils and other eruptions, 
and are responsible for the readiness with 
which many people contract disease. 

For forty years Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
been more successful than any other medi- 
cine in expelling humors and removing their 
inward and outward effects. Get Hood’s. 
No other medicine acts like it—[Adv., 


HOOPING-COUGH 


OR CROUP | 


The Celebrated Effectual Remedy 
Without Internal Medicine. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


will also be found very efficacious in cases of 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO AND RHEUMATISM 


W. Edwards & Son, London, England 
All Druggists, or E. Fougera & Co., Ines 
90 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 


Central Turkey College 
At Aintab, Turkey-in-Asia 


Friends can render important, permanent 
service by subscriptions to New Endow- 
ment. 8,0 shares. each. Cash, 
instalment ond 8 per cent. imterest plans. 


Regarding gifts, etc.,address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
Aintab, or 708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Fifty-Sixth Year 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St 


Adjoming Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


weaere), Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
OH APEL. Exteusive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank 8. Waterman, President. 
Joseph 8. Waterman, Vice President. 
Frank 8S. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Koxbury 72-73-74 


Telegraph 
er, Boston 


Mareon! = Cable Address, 
“ Undertak 
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RISIBLES 


Teacher (to class): “What is an octo- 
pus?’ Small boy (who had just begun Latin, 
eagerly) : “Please, sir, I know, sir. It’s an 
eight-sided cat.”—Life. 


Strategy.—Captain: “What is strategy in 
war? Give me an instance of it.” Ser- 
geant: “Well, strategy is when you don’t 
let the enemy discover that you are out of 
ammunition, but keep right on firing.”— 
London Tit-Bits. 


First Urchin: “Say, Chimmie, 
stratergy t’ing dey talk about?’ Second 
Urchin: “Well, it’s like dis: Supposin’ yer 
run out of amminition an’ yer don’t want de 
enemy ter know it, den it’s stratergy ter 
keep on firin’.’”—Boston Transcript. 


wot’s dis 


Miss Tompkins believed in speaking cor- 
rectly. When she heard some friends discuss 
Edward Eggleston’s best-known novel, she 
resolved to obtain a copy. She was sure she 
knew the title, although of course she would 
not slur her words like careless people. So 
she asked at the bookstore, “Have you a book 
by Hdward Eggleston entitled, ‘Who is Your 
Schoolmaster’?” 


A tiny little girl had spoken a piece at a 
publie gathering with such acceptance that 
the audience applauded vigorously and clam- 
ored for an encore. No encore had been 
provided, but the little girl was brought on 
the platform, much puzzled because she was 
asked to speak again. She again brought 
down the house when she remarked, “How 
can I ’peak a ’peak when I ain’t got no ’peak 
to ’peak?” 


“Mother,” she began, 
Atlantic mean?” 
plied her mother. 


“what does trans- 
“Across the ocean,” re- 

Then, “Does ‘trans’ 
always mean _ across?” “Yes, it does, 
always,” and the mother added, sternly, 
“Tf you ask me another question tonight I 
shall send you to bed!’”’ The second silence 
lasted quite three seconds. It was broken 
at last by a plaintive, smail voice which 
commented, “Then I suppose transparent 
means a cross parent!’ 


Uncle Henry Barnes was a mild man, but 
when John Ragland deliberately cheated him 
out of $900, even his patient spirit was ruf- 
fled. “Sometime,” he remarked to his wife, 
“I’m going to tell that man what I think of 
him.” One day he came home highly satis- 
fied with himself. “I saw John Ragland to- 
day, and I told him straight out what I 
thought of him,” he said. “What did you 
say ?’”’ asked his wife. “I told him I thought 
he was a very unreasonable man.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


The Bishop of Chelmsford was once en- 
tertained in New Zealand by a Scotsman 
whose wife had remained Presbyterian. The 
Bishop asked her why she never went to 
chureh with her husband. She replied, “He 
asked me that once, too. He said to me, ‘Do 
you hear the bells ringing?’ and I replied, 
‘Yes.’ He then said: ‘Do you hear what 
they say ?—“This is the way to heaven; why 
don’t you come?’’ I said to him, ‘Do you 
hear those other bells ringing?’ And he re- 
plied that he did. I then said, ‘Do you hear 
what they say?—“I haw’ ma’ doots. I haw’ 
ma’ doots.”’’ ’—Christian Life. 


My husband, who is a minister, had oc- 
easion one afternoon while making calls to 
pass our home. ‘Three-year-old Edward 
was playing in the yard. His father pre- 
tended not to see the child and walked past 
the gate without speaking. Amazement 
written on his face, Edward sprang up from 
his play and ran after his father, calling, 
“Say, is your name ‘Daddy’?” 


DISTRESS AFTER EATING Is 
oy. pep-lets. Sid coated. 1l0c., fi. 
ade only by C, I. Hood Co., Lowell, ass.—[ Adv. 
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gateuiy relieved by 


Benevolent Societies 


THp MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Sociery is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. BE. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer, Room 609, Congregational House, 
Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
SuppLy established by Mass. Cong’l Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- . 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states, 
Congregational House. - Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Secretary. Rev. C. H. Williams, Ph. D., Chairman’ 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, © 
also bequests, L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH “UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 


gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel 
Usher, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 


Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


BosTtoN SBPAMAN’S FRIEND Society, incor- 
porated 1828, Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding Sec., Rev. Merritt A, Farren ; ‘Treas., 
C. F. Stratton, Room 601 Con regational House, 
Boston. <A Congregational ciety devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and supported mainly 
by the churches of New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Home Secretary. 


WOMAN’S HOMB. MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
Cornelius H. Patton, President: Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 


WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House, Miss A. C. 
Ruttkay, Treasurer, 1 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 


Charitable Societies. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1853. 


National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen, Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 


stations in the United States and foreign ports. 
Sends Loan Libraries to sea. Publishes Sail- 
ors’ Magazine. Aids shipwrecked and destitute 
seamen at its Sailors’ Home and Instftute, 507 
West Street, New York. Supported by volun- 
tary contributions. _ 

JOHN B, Catvert, D. D., President. 

GrORGE SIDNEY WesBsTER, D. D., Secretary. 

Send donations to CLARENCE C. PINNEO, 

Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Organized 1824, 


National. Interdenominational. Establishes 
and maintains’ union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country. Pub- 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary 
gifts. Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. Contributions 
and communications relative to work in any 
part of the country may be sent ‘to the New 
England office. W. L. Carver, Supt., 

8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


Boston. Founded 1809. 
A benevolent organization for distributing 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant churches; 
managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds to do its work. Through the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col- 
porters and otherwise to the needy and to chari- 
table or religious societies in the state. Alt 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 

Hon, Roperr F. RAYMOND, President. 
Rev. Frepprick B. ALLEN, Recording Sec. 
Francis EDWARD MARSTEN, D. D., Cor, Sec. 

B. Presron CuLarRK, EsqQ., Treasurer. 

Mr. ALBERT Roscon, Business Manager. 

FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIETY 
I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten, the sum of........ 


to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of the Soclety. 


Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. 
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Extending Christian Influences in School and College 
The Important Chicago Meeting of Educational Boards 


A series of meetings lasting over Jan. 13- 
15 was held in Chicago by the secretaries of 
the denominational educational societies,. the 
church workers in state universities and 
the American College Presidents Association. 
The attendance registered was the- largest 
yet known. One hundred and fourteen col- 
lege presidents were in attendance and nearly 
every state university church was repre- 
sented by its pastor and delegate. Questions 


of the greatest importance to the religious 
life of the colleges were discussed. The reso- 
lutions adopted by the secretaries of the 
ehurch educational societies were significant: 


A PROGRAM FOR BIBLE STUDY 


BECOMMENDED BY CHURCH EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIETIES 


That in view of the great importance 
of Bible instruction as related to public 
education, this council recommends to the 
church boards composing this body that 
they bring before their supreme judica- 
tories a full statement of the situation 
} looking toward action in the following 
particulars : 

1. The favoring of legislation calcu- 
lated to safeguard the right to have the 
Bible read in the public schools. 

2. The favoring of academic recogni- 
| tion by public school authorities for aca- 
demic work done in Bible study outside of 
school hours. 

8. Requests to standardizing bodies in 
public instruction that they define the 
| conditions under which academic recog- 
] nition may be given for academic work 
| done in Bible study. 

4. The encouraging of churches and 
Sunday schools to provide for such Bible 
instruction and allied work as will pre- 
pare them to bear their part in the move- 
ments looking toward the proper function- 
ing of the church and the public school 
} in religious education. 


The church boards commended a volume 
entitled, “Bible Stories and Poems,” com- 
piled by Rev. W. F. Crafts of Washington, 
D. C., with the assistance of representatives 
of many denominations. The volume is com- 
posed entirely of selections from the Old Tes- 
tament, arranged topically, without comment, 
and is intended for reading in the schools of 
all grades. The book has been commended 
by Cardinal Gibbons, by representative Jew- 
ish rabbis and leaders of other forms of be- 
lief. -It is hoped that the book will be 
adopted generally for the public schools. 

The measures suggested in resolutions 2 
and 3 as given above have already been 
adopted by North Dakota, Colorado and one 
or two other states. It is believed that the 
time is ripe to have the movement taken up 
by the schools of the country generally. The 
secretaries of the educational boards and the 
college presidents approved a plan for a cam- 
paign for a revival of an interest in religion 
in the colleges. The plan includes a general 
interdenominational survey of the field, a 
united campaign of publicity, a nation-wide 
series of inspirational conventions and a 
follow-up campaign. Pach denomination will 
work the details of the plan as may seem best 


for its work. Bishop McDowell put well the 


sentiment of the meeting in these words: 
“Tt is not the duty of the college faculty to 
tell a student when to put on or take off his 
rubbers, but it is the duty of the faculty to 
have such a care of the student that he will 
be able to get his training from a Christian 
viewpoint and in a Christian atmosphere.” 
The meeting of the church workers of the 
state universities was especially enthusiastic. 
It is evident that the churches of all denom- 
inations are realizing the great need of 
training the young people in the great state 
institutions to love the church and be ready 
to serve it at the end of the course of study. 
The University of Illinois has the largest 
enrollment of undergraduate men of any in- 
stitution in the country save one. The num- 
ber in 1912-13 was 3,663, of whom 3,253 


volunteered to state their religious affilia- 
tions and of this number 3,001 belonged to 
what are commonly known as orthodox de- 
nominations. Forty-one shades of belief were 
represented. One student described himself 
as an agnostic, three as liberalists and two 
as undenominational. One hundred and 
seventeen stated explicitly that they had no 
religious affiliations. There were sixty-four 
Unitarians and thirty-eight Universalists, 
one Confucianist, six Hindus and forty-seven 
Jews. The eight leading denominations are 
represented in the accompanying table. 


STUDENT CHURCH AFFILIATIONS 
AT ILLINOIS 


A TYPICAL WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Methodist 907 
Presbyterian 617 
264 
239 
228 
214 
195 
105 


Congregational 
Christian 
Baptist 

Roman Catholic 
Episcopalian 
Lutheran 


These statistics show that the denomina- 
tions have an unusual obligation to their 
young people in-the universities. These stu- 
dents will go back to the home town, many 
of them, and maintain the religious attitude 
taken in the University. Especially will 
those trained in schools of agriculture have 
in their power the making or breaking of 
the country and the village church. The 
church educational boards are taking seri- 
ously the task of holding these young people 
for Christ and the Church. Sec. F. M. 
Sheldon of the Congregational Education 
Society, one of the leaders in this movement, 
wag influential at these Chicago meetings. 
Rev. N. S. Elderkin of Plymouth Church, 
Lawrence, Kan., president of the Church 
Workers Conference, presided. 


Secretary Smith of New Hampshire 


The Congregationalists of New Hamp- 
shire are greatly saddened in the death of 
Sec. Edwin Ray Smith of the New Hamp- 
shire Home Missionary Society. He had 
kept up his earnest work until summer va- 
eation, but had scarcely begun his autumn 
work when he had to take to his bed. Evi- 
dences of a severe lung trouble were plenti- 
ful. A fever from day to day would not 
abate. Yet he himself, his family and all 
who knew him were hopeful during all the 
trying autumn months. The opening winter 
revealed more dangerous symptoms and he 
was removed to a private hospital in Brook- 
line. Early in January an operation brought 
temporary relief, but revealed the presence 
of a tumor of malignant type from the 
effects of which he gradually weakened un- 
til death came oa Jan. 18. 

Secretary Smith was born in Lynn, Mass., 
in 1865, the son of a Congregational min- 
ister, He graduated from Williams in 1887. 
A principalship of the high. school of 
Barre, Mass., followed, after which he en- 
tered Andover Seminary and graduated in 
1892. His first pastorate of three years 
was in Temple, Me., whither he went as one 
of a band of Andover men who took charge 
of home missionary fields in Maine. With 
four others he was ordained in Farmington, 
Me., on Sept. 27, 1892, in the church of 
which he became pastor in 1895. In 1903 
he went to Pawtucket Church, Lowell, 


Mass. In 1907 he began his work as sec- 


retary of the New Hampshire Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The funeral service in the South Church, 
Concord, of which he was a member, was 
largely attended by the people of Concord 
and by those whose love for him made them 
journey even from distant corners of the 
state. Parts in the service were taken by 
Rey. Archibald Black, pastor of the church, 
Rey. L. H. Thayer, D. D., president of the 
Home Missionary Society and Rev. Henry 
H. Wentworth, an Andover classmate and 
moderator of the last state conference. 

Secretary Smith is survived by a wife, 
two sons, Rowland Howard and Edwin Ray, 
his mother, a sister, Mrs. Annie Smith 
Belcher of Newton Center, Mass., and a 
brother, Neville H. Smith, who is the New 
England manager for the Curtis Publishing 
Co. The wife is a niece of Gen. O. O. How- 
ard and daughter of Rev. Roland B. Howard, 
former secretary of American Peace Society. 

His years as secretary have been marked 
by large wisdom, steady patience, commend- 
able tact and hard work. He knew inti- 
mately the problems and possibilities of the 
churches and the _ personalities of the 
churches in his state wide field. He worked 
among his associates as a “brother be- 
loved.” He went about the state making 
every one realize that the sun was shining 
somewhere on the churches of the Granite 
state. His methodical accuracy, promptness 
in attention to details of conference and 
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correspondence, his wide range of vision and 
power of initiative went far in making him 
an ideal servant of all the churches. Dur- 
ing his secretaryship the centennial of the 
Missionary Society has been observed, the 
Convocation of New Hampshire ministers 
in February instituted and held for two 
winters and, quite largely through his lead- 
ership the incorporation of the state con- 
ference consummated at the last state meet- 
ing, thus making possible the carrying for- 
ward eventually of the common state work, 
the missionary enterprise and state minis- 
terial relief under one set of officers and 
one secretarial head. 

While in Maine Mr. Smith was one of the 
consulting editors of The Congregationalist. 
During the last year he began the Congre- 
gational Record, a state quarterly, for cir- 
culation among the churches. He was di- 
rector of the New Hampshire Bible Society, 
a member of the advisory council of the 
state Young Men’s Christian Association, a 
member of the Interdenominational Comity 
Commission and secretary of the national 
conference of Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Superintendents. 

Since the beginning of Mr. Smith’s illness 
Sec. Edward R. Stearns of the Ministers’ 
and Widows’ Fund, together with State 
Bvangelist Haynes has had charge of the 
office and field work of the Missionary So- 
ciety. He will continue those duties for the 
present. RounNpDY. 
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WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH By H. A. BRIDGMAN, 
Editor of “The Congregationalist” 


The Romance of Preaching 


Introduction by CHARLES R. BROWN, D. D. 


By CHARLES SILVESTER HORNE 


q “From the days when Henry Ward Beecher gave the first series of lectures on the Lyman Beecher Foundation in 


Yale University the task of inspiring young ministers to nobler effort in their high calling, has been well performed. 
But among all the lecturers few have ever so gripped the divinity students, the larger audience of pastors in active 
service, as did Silvester Horne. The intellectual distinction which marked his utterances, the fine literary form in which 
they were phrased, the moral passion which gave to their delivery that energy which belongs to words which are ‘ spirit 
and life,’ together with the rare spiritual insight displayed all combined to make notable the service rendered by Mr. 
Horne to Yale University.”—-CHar.rs R, Brown, D. D., Dean of Yale Divinity School. 
WOOSTER QUARTERLY says: “The series of Yale Lectures on Preaching includes some of the greatest names 
of the American pulpit. Yet this latest voice to be heard can well be hearkened to as one of the deepest, and most 
eloquent of them all. It is a new viewpoint from which the preacher’s mission is considered.” 


A Methodist Commendation: 

‘Vibrant with powerful personality and a masterly statement to young ministers of those things which give to the 
pulpit its enduring eminence as a place of power.” — Christian Advocate. 

“A multitude of books have been penned dealing with the work and calling of the preacher, but we are not sure that 
there has been one of them that would send a preacher to his task with a more uplifting sense of his opportunity and 
privilege than does this one. This last message of a great preacher is a beautiful thing to remember him by, but it is 
even better to think that his last message will come to thousands of preachers, who have never heard him personally 


with a tremendous inspiration and uplift.”—Chvistian Guardian. 


A Presbyterian View: 

*Qur fathers used to speak 
sometimes of a book which a 
minister ought to buy, even if he 
had to sell his shirt to get it. If 
there are such books, this is one 
of them. For any man in the min- 
istry whose zeal may ever flag, this 
is undoubtedly the book of the 
year. It fairly tingles with fresh 
enthusiasm.”— Continent. 


sible. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


. THE SERVANT OF THE SPIRIT, 
. THE FIRST OF THE PROPHETS. 
. THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


. THE ROYALTY OF THE PULPIT: 
ATHANASIUS AND CHRYSOSTOM, 


. THE RULERS OF PEOPLES: SAVON- 


AROLA, CALVIN AND JOHN KNox. 


. THE FOUNDERS OF FREEDOM: JOHN 


ROBINSON AND PILGRIM FATHERS 


. THE PASSION OF EVANGELISM: WEs- 


LEY AND WHITEFIELD, 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN PREACH- 
ING. 


A Presbyterian View: 

“ These attractive, helpful, stir- 
ring addresses on the art and work 
of preaching the Gospel were the 
last words of a great and good 
man. ‘They are well calculated to 
help those who are preparing for, or 
who are in the midst of the active 
duties of the Gospel ministry.”— 
ferald and Presbyter. 


A Baptist Approval: 

“T would like to see a volume of 
the lectures put into the hands of 
every student in our universities. I 
am sure it would win some for the 
work of the Gospel ministry. I urge 
every minister and Christian young 
man to read them as soon as pos- 


Those who read them will feel their souls fired with a new passion for preaching, 


or if the fire was previously kindled, the study of the book might make it burn with a 
more intense heat and a whiter flame.”—W. T, Granam, in Canadian Baptist. 
“Without any reserve, we commend the book to every pastor and theological 


student.”—Canadian Baptist. 
A Congregational Opinion: 


and English reader an immediate interest. 


“The latest volume of the Yale Lectures on Preaching has for the American 

Silvester Horne was a preacher, an 

author, a fighter. He entered Parliament and therein was a power for good. 

These were his last messages to the world, a message to his brethren in the 
ministry. They are strong, virile, suggestive. Any minister, or layman, for 

that matter, will be the better for reading them.”— Zhe Advance. 

A Reformed Church Approbation: 

“As clear cut as cameo gems are Horne’s sketches of the great 
preachers who illustrated, in Roman days, the royalty of the pulpit; 
of those who were rulers of people in Reformation times; of those 
who were founders of freedom when excessive dogma-making threat- 
ened to fetter the Word of God; of those fired with the passion of 
evangelism, when State-Church orthodoxy was dead. Yet no less to- 
day has preaching its romance, nor is its message of God or for men. 
Horne’s call to grander service in winning men, through pulpit min- 
istration, is like a clarion and grips the soul.” — Christian Zntelligencer. 
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Annual Clearance Sale 


In order to reduce our stock we offer the following books at these extremely 
low prices. As there are but two or three copies of each title it is suggested that 
you send us your order as soon as possible so that you may be sure to get the 
book or books you desire. Add 10 cents for postage on each book. It would be 
wise to make a second or third choice as the quantities are small. 


The Motor Routes of England Little Pilgrimages among the Men who 
Western Section | have Written Famous Books ; 


Sixteen full-page illustrations in colors and sixteen town g 3 ; F 
plans and twenty-six route maps. Publisher’s price, $1.25. Our price, T5Sc. 
Publisher’s price, $2.25. Our price, $1.50 


| IA . Li 
The Byways of Paris | The oe Tae the Life 


3y GEORGES CAIN re P . 
~ “4 YG a eee A , A brilliant monograph on the great novelist, a wise and val- 
Curator of the Carnavalet Museum ee of the Historie Col- uable contribution to his biography. 
lections of the City of Paris | P aplishers jrice, $1.25. Our price, T5e. 
With one hundred and thirty-three illustrations and six be 8 price, $ eee, 


ancient and modern maps and plans. e 
Publisher’s price, $2.50. Our price, $1.25 | France Since Waterloo 
| 
A i By W. GRINTON BERRY, M. A. 
In the Footprints of Heine With illustrations and maps. 
By HENRY JAMES FORMAN Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, $1.00 


With illustrations by Walter King Stone. . 
Publisher's price, $2.00. Our price, $1.25 | Wilderness Homes 
By OLIVER KEMP 
Panama and What It Means A book on log cabins and how to build them. Practical ad- 
By JOHN FOSTER FRASER vice for the person who anticipates a home in the woods. Illus- 
Publishers we 175. O ; 1.00 trated by the author. 
ublisher’s price, $1.75. Our price, $1. Publisher's price, $1.25. Our price, T5c. 
Ten Thousand Miles Through Canada Carnations and Pinks 
Rosa “a JOSEPH ADAMS ; Eoisks By T. H. COOK, JAMES DOUGLAS and J. F. McLEOD 
A chronicle of adventure, experience and research. e Sige : ; fo 
book takes the reader into remote territory, reminiscent of flick- | an The carndtion sppenis to 5 ae ie eek than at 
ering camp fires of Huron and Iroquois. The lonely forests, the Paes Nea ae Publisher's Tice 6be. Our pce Ac 
treacherous rivers and the glacial rapids of the Rocky Moun- af aaa Pp ’ bel , 7 
tains, ete. Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, $1.00 


Rhododendrons and Azaleas 


The Life of the Fields By WILLIAM WATSON 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES “Mr. Watson has already done much to develop the popular 
ne ; : taste for rhododendrons and to help and encourage other 
With twelve full-page color illustrations. workers.” 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, 90c. | With eight colored plates. 


Publisher’s price, 65¢e. Our price, 40c. 


In the Border Country 


Edited by W. SHAW SPARROW | The Lay of the Land 
Twenty-four pictures in color by James Orrock and his- By DALLAS LORE SHARP 
torical notes by W. 8S. Crockett. With drawings by. bliss Mare 
Publisher’s price, $2.50. Our price, $1.50 | Eee nee By tubehors tee $1, Our price, T5e. 
The Stones of Paris Book of Parties and Pastimes 
In History and Letters By MARY DAWSON and EMMA PADDOCK TELFORD 


By BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN and | 


CHARLOTTE M. MARTIN Publisher’s price, 75e. Our price, 50c. 


Stent an 4 32.00. rice, $1.2 { 
Publisher’s price, $2.00. Our price, $1.25 Orchids 
Great Portraits | Ee ee 


As Seen and Described by Great Writers | .. there is no department of present-day gardening that ex: 
: hibits such wonderful progress as is shown in the orchid gar- 
Edited and translated by ESTHER SINGLETON i dens.’ 


“The greatest masters excelled in it, and some of them are With eight colored plates, ; es : 
remembered chiefly, if not solely, by their portraits.” With Publisher’s price, 65¢. net. Our price, 40c. 


fifty-two illustrations. S8vo. : / 
Publisher’s price, $1.60. Our price, 90c. Lilies 
3y A. GROVE 
Mr. Grove’s account of those that are in cultivation will be 


Moderna Paintings 


As Seen and Described by Great Writers | of great value to present-day gardeners. With eight colored 
Collected and edited by ESTHER SINGLETON plates. Publisher's price, 65¢e. Our price, 40c. 


With forty-four illustrations. S8vo. ‘ 
Publisher’s price, $1.60. Our price, 90c. | The Man from Home 
, With illustrations from seenes in the play. 
Great Pictures By BOOTH TARKINGTON and HARRY LEON WILSON 
As Seen and Described by Famous Writers Publisher's price, $1.25. Our price, T5c. 
Edited and translated by ESTHER SINGLETON 
With forty-seven illustrations. 8vo. The Book of Useful Plants 


*ublisher’s price, $1.60. ‘ice, 90c. | : - 
Publisher's price, $1.60. Our price : | Boys and girls are learning to know and to oor plants. 
To be 


| The New Agriculture has a place for each one of 


Practical Dry=Fly Fishing aaa et. pr wer all Cog pe about PES ilies ton 
" “ae them to wider knowledge is the author’s reason for 
By EMLYN M. GILL book. With illustrations. 
Publisher's price, $1.25. Our price, 75c. Publisher’s price, $1.10. Our price, T5c. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


A Peace Number 


In recognition of the hundred years of peace between the 
British Empire and the United States, and in order to con- 
tribute something to the cause of international peace for 
the world, we have made this a Peace Number. We have 
timed it ahead of Peace Sunday, Feb. 14, which has been 
fixed by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, and we trust that ministers and others may find mate- 
rial which may prove serviceable in the observances of that 
day. We call special. attention to the article by Secretary 
Lochner of the Chicago Peace Society sketching the sig- 
nificant facts in the centenary of peace between Canada and 
the United States; to Mr. Mead’s constructive peace sugges- 
tions; to the graphic picture of present conditions by Dr. 
David Starr Jordan. A number of other articles on the 
subject of peace will be found in the paper, and a broadside 
of significant declarations recently put forth on the subject 
of peace deserve careful attention. Another feature of this 
issue which is likely to prove interesting reading is Mr. 
Cobleigh’s description of one of the great tabernacle meet- 
ings in Billy Sunday’s campaign at Philadelphia. This will 
be followed by a third article on Billy Sunday by the same 
writer, next week, giving a frank estimate of the baseball 
evangelist and his work. Our readers will do well to give 
eareful consideration to the preliminary report of the Com- 
mission on Missions proposing a plan for the reorganization 
and grouping of our national home missionary societies, the 
full text of which appears in this issue. We have reserved 
liberal space for our regular departments, including an in- 
teresting budget of church news. 


When Do You Hold Your Sunday Schools ? 


Some Sunday schools are changing the hour of their 
service from noon to 9.30 A.M. or thereabouts, and others 
are considering the wisdom of such a change. We wish 
that schools which have taken these steps and found it con- 


ducive to the welfare of its school would tell us so in order 
that we may pass on the information to inquiring friends, 


‘* Write to Them ”’ 


Writers are just as human as preachers or platform 
speakers, and it does not hurt the right sort in any case 
to be told when their writings or their words help another’s 
need, Moral: if you see anything in The Congregationalist 
from one of its contributors, whose name is appended to an 
article that you really like and profit by, why not just tell 
him so? <A postal card costs only one cent and a postage 
stamp two. The address of our contributors is usually 
found at the conclusion of their articles. 


Our Moody Number 

Our English religious contemporaries have noted with 
interest our recent number in honor of Mr. Moody. Says 
the British Weekly: “The Boston Congregationalist published 
on Noy. 12 a most admirable double number, mainly devoted 
to the memory of D. L. Moody. Among the contributors are 
men like Robert E. Speer, Sir Alexander Simpson (of Edin- 
burgh), Lord Kinnaird, Dr. F. B. Meyer, Dr. Wilfred Gren- 
fell, Professor Stalker and many others. The number is 
excellently illustrated and shows that the influence of 
Moody is still fruitful and growing.” The Christian World 
quoted extendedly from the number. 


From Our Mail Bag 

I wish you would publish the editorial in the issue of 
Jan. 14 Defenses of Civilization as a leaflet. It was most 
excellent and timely. ' 

Merrimac, Mass.: F. 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist lent several copies 
of her paper to a neighbor. When the small daughter of the 
house returned them, she said: “Mother says to thank 
you for the papers. We liked them; ’specially the rise-ibles.” 

Lowell, Mass. L, A. W. 


AMERICAN BOARD 


CONDITIONAL GIFTS STORIES 


If you knew the people who make Conditional Gifts to the Board 
you would understand why this form of investment is becoming so 
popular. Here are a few biographical bits which will help you to 
appreciate the situation. 


STORY NUMBER ONE 

Miss K is a teacher who began making Conditional Gifts twenty years ago. Her idea 
was to set aside a little each year out of her small salary until she could live on the income. 
Failing health was a constraining argument. She has made nineteen separate gifts, varying 
from $400 to $600, has an accumulated fund of $8,000 with the Board, the income from which 
is sufficient to give a comfortable support the balance of her life. Best of all she has recovered 
her health. 


STORY NUMBER TWO 

Contrast the above with Mr. R , a prosperous business man, who, wishing an assured 
income in old age, passed over to the Board $50,000 in real estate mortgages, and now in his 
97th year, is enjoying life as few younger men do. 


STORY NUMBER THREE 

Another application of the Conditional Gift idea is that of Mrs. B , who has made 
eight gifts for, her own use, and nine for the benefit of dependent relatives and family 
pensioners. 


STORY NUMBER FOUR 

This time it is a Congregational minister in a small country parish in the West. Out of 
his meager salary he has actually saved $4,000, which the American Board is handling for 
him, so that he is relieved of worry as he and his wife look serenely towards old age. 


STORY NUMBER FIVE . ; 

By way of confirming the judgment of the above minister as to sound investments, here 
comes a well-known and prosperous business man, of the same State, who passes over to the 
Board a property valued at $150,000, the largest gift of this kind we have received. Needless 
to say he believes in this method. 


STORY NUMBER SIX 

This is of a woman of means who is deeply interested in missionary work and who knows 
the danger in these days of poor investments. She has made five gifts totalling $24,000, and 
is recommending the plan to others. 


STORY NUMBER SEVEN 


An aged minister who came into a modest property was anxious over the future of an 
invalid son, so he took out $16,000 in Conditional Gifts under the Board, with his son as the 
beneficiary. What a splendid arrangement that is! 


TO SUM IT ALL UP 


So it goes. We could tell you hundreds of stories like the above. There are 309 living 
donors. Since 1880 sixty-four have passed to their reward, and the gifts on which they drew 
an income are now blessing millions in non-Christian lands. We are proud of the ages of 
these conditional givers. One is 88, another 94, two are 96, and one lived to 102. The gift of 
longest standing is one made thirty- -five years ago. 

The total of our Conditional Gifts Fund is now $958,764. This is inven apart from all 
other funds and receives the scrupulous care of our Finance Committee. This committee, 
chosen from the Prudential Committee, is made up of men of the highest standing in the busi- 
ness and Christian world. The long and uniformly successful record of the Board in this 
matter is sufficient evidence that the Fund is fulfilling all expectations. 

If you are interested in the Conditional Gifts plan, will you not write for specific informa- 
tion? We welcome correspondence even if gifts cannot be made in the near future. We want 
to get the plan in all its advantageous features before as many people as possible. 


OUR 309 LIVING DONORS WOULD BECOME 500 IN A SHORT TIME IF PEOPLE ONLY KNEW. 


FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer, 
14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Things that. Make for Peace 


3 GAINST the tendency, on the one hand, to try and forget the war by pur- 
suing business or. pleasure “‘as usual,” and the equally un-Christian disposition, 
on the other hand, to sit idly and bemoan the terrible tragedy, we would urge 
believers in Christianity, Protestant and Catholic alike, who have been asked 


this coming month to unite in thought and prayer for peace, to take with ut- 
most seriousness the suggestion, and to conjoin with their petitions effort look- 
ing toward the same end. 

Notwithstanding the constantly increasing fund of opposition to war, no organization, no in- 
dividual seems able to propose at the moment the thing that will make speedily for peace. Many 
minds are busy on the problem, organizations multiply, professional peace workers propagate their 
views on the platform and through the press, yet the clear path to the goal still remains hidden. 
Pending its discovery much can be done at once that will hasten the final consummation. 


THINK PEACE. We.asked a German-American friend recently how he was able to carry 
himself so quietly during these days of stress and confusion. He replied, “I try to cultivate an area 
of peace within my own mind.” We can all do that. We can have a little garden of the soul 
free from the brambles of hatred and‘suspicion where we can find our solace “when these hot 
breezes blow”; we can visualize to our imagination a world-order held together, not by the threat 
of bristling fortresses or cannon loaded to belch forth destruction, but by the strong bonds of 
mutual good will, an order in which savage and backward people, cruel and avaricious tyrants 
are restrained from murder and rapine by a police power representing not the mailed hand of any 
single nation, but the conscience and righteous judgment of world federation. 


TALK PEACE. When the details of great battles on land or sea or in the air are the subject 
of conversation, divert attention to every incident that speaks of human brotherhood. When others 
advance the specious theory that war is necessary in order to cleanse and uplift a nation’s life, 
show them the terrible and long-enduring train of evils that has followed every war. Point out the 
fields in which the martial instinct in youth may find full expression for constructive rather than 
destructive ends. Bid the young men clean up the slums of the great cities, fight the demons of 
poverty, commercial greed, the traffic in liquor and the traffic in women and children. 


STUDY PEACE PROPOSALS. Become thoroughly informed regarding practical sugges- 
tions being made looking toward disarmament and the prevention of wars at their sources. Send 
to the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, to the Church Peace Union, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, for instructive and stirring pamphlets and scatter them among your 
neighbors and friends. 


BE WILLING TO PAY THE PRICE OF PEACE. | It will take time, thought, money, 
persistence, unswerving faith in God and man to substitute for ideals and methods that have long 
goyerned international relations something more in accord with the mind of Christ. It may call 
for the offering of life itself; indeed, it already has called for that, for among the hundreds of 
thousands who have fallen since the war began have been many who fought, impelled by the belief 
that in some way they were helping to put an end to an intolerable régime. 


For us, far from the deafening noise of exploding shells, far from the rigors and privations 
of the camp, there may have to be some corresponding offering, some signal deed of resistance or 
of nonresistance that will also serve in some small but real way to put an end to war. For, breth- 

| ren of the churches, we cannot simply sit in our conferences and:in our comfortable homes and 

\ theorize about peace. We are partners with all true men and all true soldiers in every nation 
today who, as God gives them to see the light, are doing their duty valiantly, drinking their por- 
tion of the universal cup of woe, playing their part bravely in this great, unexpected, mysterious, 
testing ordeal that has come upon our generation. 

PRAY FOR PEACE. You have done so, you say, but your heart falters and the words 
die on your lips. Down on your knees once more and ask God to teach you “the patience of un- 
answered prayer.” Pray and pray again that he will send peace in our time. No petition can 
be dearer to the heart of God. It will avail. 


© | 
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The American Peace Centenary 
' Celebrating a Hundred Years’ Friendship 


By Louis P. Lochner 


Seeretary of the Chicago Peace Society 


T was in 1910 that I was for the first time privileged to 


I Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration. Of 
all the memories I carried away with me from that interesting 
meeting, none is more lasting than that of an address by Hon. 
Mackenzie King, then Minister of Labor of Canada, and a 
member of the Canadian Cabinet. In the course of his remarks, 
which profoundly stirred the large and select audience, he said: 

“The people of this conti- 
nent have an opportunity all 
but unparalleled in the history 
of nations. ... We are about 
to conclude—in 1914 we will 
have concluded—one hundred 
years of peace on the north- 
ern part of this continent. 
Between the United States 
and Canada we have a bound- 
ary line of between three and 
four thousand miles, stretch- 
ing from ocean to ocean, 
across an entire continent; 
and along the whole of that 
border there is not an arma- 
ment of any kind; no shot has 
been fired across it, no swords 
have been drawn for a period 
of nearly one hundred years. 
It seems to me if we realize 
the significance of that fact 
we will take it upon ourselves 
to see, when the time comes, that this epochmaking event, the 
consummation of one hundred years of peace, will be commem- 
orated in some form which will strike the imagination of every 
nation throughout the whole of the civilized world.” 

Our Canadian neighbors were not slow to accept the sug- 
gestion of their compatriot, and before long the Canadian Peace 
Centenary Association was formed. Its work was planned 
mainly along four lines: the erection of monuments, the hold- 
ing of services in the churches, educational propaganda in the 
schools and the participation of great masses of people in pub- 
lic festivities, 


tiaries, 


in the peace negotiations. 


THE UNITED STATES CO-OPERATES 


In the United States the movement for the celebration of 
the Peace Centenary assumed definite shape on Feb. 20, 1910, 
when Mr. John A. Stewart of New York City called a meeting 
in that metropolis of repre- 
sentatives of various business, 
religious and professional or- 
ganizations, at which a pre- 
liminary committee was or- 
ganized. This committee in 
turn called a general meeting, 
at which there was organized 
“The National Committee for 
the Celebration of the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of 
Peace among English-Speak- 
ing Peoples.” 

The committee soon _ be- 
came a nation-wide one, and 
the proposed celebration was 
broadened considerably in 
scope, as it was well pointed’ 
out that the United States had 
lived in peace for one hundred 
years, not only with Great Britain, but with all foreign nations 
except Mexico and Spain. The title was therefore changed 
early in 1914 to The American Peace Centenary Committee, 
the intention being that the United States celebrate a century 
of friendly relations with almost every nation on the face of 
the globe. 


attend that marvelous nursery of international ideas, the - 


“Tt is evident, if each party augments its force along the 
Great Lakes, with a view to obtain the ascendancy over the 
other, that vast expense will be incurred and the danger 
of collision augmented in like degree, 


fore, authorizes you to propose to the British Government 
such an arrangement as will demonstrate the pacific policy 
of both Governments and secure their peace. Heis ... will- 
ing to abstain altogether from an armed force beyond that 
used for the revenue.’—From President Monroe's instruc- 
tions to John Quincy Adams, one of the American plenipoten- 


“May the gates of the temple of Janus, closed here, never 
be opened during the century.”—From the speech by John 
Quincy Adams at the banquet tendered to the signatories of 
the treaty of 1814 by the municipality of Ghent. 

“God grant there may always be peace between the two 
nations !”—From the diary of James Gallatin, who as a 
young man of seventeen years acted as his father’s secretary 


CARTHUSIAN MONASTERY FROM THE COURTYARD 
Here the Treaty of Ghent was signed Dec. 24, 1814 
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How this movement appealed to the imagination of those 
high in the councils of the nation appears from the fact that 
an appeal was issued, last year, addressed “To the People of 
the United States,” and inviting participation in the celebra- 
tion, signed by William Howard Taft, William Jennings Bryan, 
Andrew Carnegie, Nicholas Murray Butler, Joseph H. Choate, 
Jaeob M. Dickinson, Cardinal Gibbons, Samuel Gompers, Alton 
B, Parker and twenty-eight others. 


THE PRELIMINARY ACTIVITIES 


The years 1913 and 1914 
were especially fruitful in 
preparatory activities. From 
May 5 to 10, 1913, an interna- 
tional conference was held at 
New York for the considera- 
tion of the proposed celebra- 
tion, the outcome of which 
was the adoption of a plat- 
form which has since guided 
the work of the committee and 
an Address to the Nations of 
the World, inviting participa- 
tion of the foreign powers. 

The foreign delegates who 
attended proceeded from New 
York to Boston, Washington 
(where the President received 
them), Philadelphia, Detroit,. 
Niagara, Buffalo and Chicago. 
Everywhere they were most 
cordially received by commercial organizations, social] and reli- 
gious bodies and distinguished private citizens. : 

This conference was followed by one of the American Com- 
mittee alone, at Richmond, Va., on Dec, 3 and 4, 1913, 178 rep- 
resentatives being present from thirty-one states and fifty-three 
cities and towns, exclusive of those present from the city of 
Richmond. j 

What was actually under way just before the great war 
broke out appears from the following facts, selected from Chair- 
man Stewart's fourth annual report: 


1. The state of Virginia had offered a replica of Houdon’s 
famous statue of George Washington, the replica of which re- 
poses in the capitol of Richmond, to the Government of Great 
Britain, This replica was to be unveiled at London on Feb. 22 
of this year. 

2. A Museum of Peaceful Arts was incorporated under the 
laws of the state of New York. In it many of the great inven- 
tions are to be housed. 

3. Buffalo had organized 
a committee of 1,000 and was 
well under way with prepara- 
tions for a monumental cele- 
bration, 

4. The Rocky Mountain 
States were planning to place 
a great peace memorial on a 
pinnacle of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

5. Publie-spirited citizens 
of Washington State and Brit- 
ish Columbia “were far ad- 
vanced in a project to erect a 
memorial arch somewhere 
along the boundary over the 
highway extending through 
California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington to Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, B. C, 

6. Raleigh, N. CC, was 
raising money for a memorial 
to Sir Walter Raleigh, whose 
adventures as a British pio- 
neer identified him with the history of North Carolina. 

7. The Post Office Department had promised to issue spe- 
cial two and five-cent memorial stamps. 

8. An “Historical Review of the Century of Peace,” by 
Prof. William A. Dunning, president of the American 
Association, was already in press, 


9. Prizes for essays, dramas, oratorical contests, ete, were — 


The President, there- 
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being arranged for all over the United States, and the univer- 
sities were requested to give degrees to distinguished Britishers 
and Canadians at their 1915 Commencements, 

To clinch matters finally, an international conference was 
arranged for at Mackinac Island on July 21, 22, 1914, which 
was attended by over 200 delegates, most of them appointed 
by the governors of the states bordering upon Canada, 


THE CONTEMPLATED CELEBRATIONS 


Briefly, the various events around which, by action of the 
Mackinae Conference, the peace centenary celebration was to 
group itself are these: 


Dec. 24, 1914, religious ceremonies in the cathedral in the 
city of Ghent, followed by a general celebration in this Belgian 
city from Jan. 2 to 6, the climax of which was to be “a great 
banquet in the Hotel de Ville, which will take place in the 
same room, with the same menu and the same toasts as char- 
acterized the banquet given on the evening of the sixth of Jan- 
uary, 1815, by the municipality to the joint American and Brit- 
ish Commission who were signatories to the treaty.” 

Later, festivities in the city of London in honor of the Amer- 
ican delegates to the Ghent celebration. 

Feb. 14, 1915, observance of the centenary by the churches 
throughout America. Feb. 17 and 18, the anniversary of the 
proclamation of the treaty by the President of the United States 
—commemnorative exercises in the colleges and schools; also 
special celebration in the state capitols. 

Later, celebrations in Washington and New York. In the 
latter city, laying the corner stone of the proposed Museums 
of the Industrial Arts. 

June 6-15, dedication of Sulgrave Manor, the ancestral home 
of George Washington, which has been purchased by the British 
committee. Concurrent with this dedication the inauguration 


the peoples on both sides of the border line—stands in such 
sharp contrast with the heavily fortified, carefully guarded, 
yet insecure boundaries of Europe, that it has seemed best to 
the American Peace Centenary Committee to proceed as origin- 
ally planned with the observance of the centennial of peace in 
the churches and schools, and merely to postpone those parts 
of the program, until the war is over, that call for the expendi- 
ture of considerable funds. 

Sunday, Feb. 14, has been set aside for a service of Thanks- 
giving in the churches; and the various religious bodies, it is 
confidently expected, will take cognizance of this event in such 
manner as may be consonapt with the practices of their church. 
A few days later the schools and college are to hold special 
exercises. 

Now 2 word or two as to the significance of the centenary of 
peace. After the close of the War of 1812, we were about to 
commit the same folly that has been the undoing of Europe. 
To keep the peace, both we and our Canadian friends continued 
to arm and to protect ourselves from each other. It was then 
that John Quincy Adams, who at the banquet tendered to the 
signatories of the treaty of 1814 by the municipality of Ghent 
on Jan. 8, 1815, had uttered these prophetic words, “May the 
gates of the temple of Janus, closed here, never be opened dur- 
ing the century!” with the hearty approval of President Mon- 
roe addressed a most statesmanlike proposal for disarmament 


‘along the Canadian-American frontier to the British Govern- 


of the Sulgrave Manor Institute was to take place—an interna- 


tional organization devoted to the fostering of friendship and 
the prevention of misunderstanding among the nations. Also 
the unveiling of a replica of the famous St. Gaudens statue of 
Abraham Lincoln was to take place during these days at 
London. ‘ 

Last days of June, presentation of a memorial of the his- 
torian, Parkman, to the people of Canada. 

Beginning July 6, celebrations along the 3,800 miles of 
frontier. 

The outbreak of the world war has unfortunately upset 
much of the program as adopted by the Mackinac Conference. 
Especially was a halt called to preparations along the lines of 
pageants, municipal gatherings and public festivities. The only 
exception made was in the case of the state of Louisiana, where 
the centennial of the battle of New Orleans, fought after the 
Treaty of Ghent had already been concluded, was observed on 
Jan. 8, 9 and 10 with great military pomp and splendor. 

Nevertheless, the unparalleled example of a frontier of well- 
nigh four thousand miles between ourselves and our Canadian 
neighbors—unfortified save by the integrity and good will of 


ment through Lord Castlereagh. The gist of his argument is 
contained in these words, “The moral and political tendency 
of a system of naval rivalry must be to war and not to peace.” 

All honor to Monroe and Adams and Castlereagh, who in 
the treaty of 1817 first among statesmen at least practically 
committed two great and discordant nations to the doctrine, 
“In time of peace prepare to make peace permanent.” 

Contrary to popular assumption, this peace of one hundred 
years was not kept the more easily because “blood is thicker 
than water.” Our conflicts with Great Britain, as every stu- 
dent of history knows, were more acute than with any other 
nation, and many complications arose of a nature that in Europe 
would have inevitably led to war. But the absence of bristling 
forts and threatening cannons and ever “prepared” battleships 
along the frontier made it easier for us and our Canadian 
neighbors to think calmly and deliberate wisely. The result is 
known to every one: every difficulty that has arisen has been 
adjusted through diplomatic or judicial means. 

In the words of James Gallatin who, as a young man of 
seventeen years, acted as his father’s secretary in the peace 
negotiations and kept an exceedingly interesting diary, “God 
grant there may always be peace between the two nations.” 


America and the World’s Peace 
By Edwin D. Mead 


There is a remarkable unanimity among the international 
thinkers of Europe and America as to the cardinal points which 
must be pressed as conditions of peace in the final settlement 
of the issues of the present war, if that peace is to be solid and 
permanent. A dozen important bodies have framed platforms ; 
and summing these up, the following may be stated as the de- 
- mands upon which serious and sensible men must unite: 

There shall be no more appropriation of territory by victors 
in war; the true interest and desire of the inhabitants of every 
territory as to their political relations shall be respected; there 
~ shall be no sowing of the seeds of revenge and future war; in 
Europe there shall be established some real concert, in the 
interest of real world concert; the private manufacture of ar- 
maments and all vested interests in war shall be abolished; no 
loans or sale of war material shall be made by neutral peoples 


to belligerents ; the control of foreign policy shall be made more . 


open‘ and democratic in all nations, with an end to secret treaties 

_and diplomacy; and, above all, the monstrous armaments, 
which are so largely responsible for the present catastrophe, 
shall be drastically reduced. 

It is not difficult for international men to frame their pro- 
gram; the thing of moment is to push it to control. If the 
_ people of the United States are to exercise decisive influence in 
. this, they must keep themselves out of militarism and the arma- 
ments craze. Ours is the safest of nations, and was never so 
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safe as now, while our relative military strength becomes every 
day immensely enhanced by the terrible exhaustion of the 
strength of the warring nations. Never was there such slight 
excuse for the reaction, hysteria and false fear which we are 
seeing at this moment in certain circles in our country. Polit- 
ical and military agitators are pushing the falsest inferences 
from the war instead of its true and urgent lessons. 

The war has demonstrated nothing more clearly than the 
folly of the militarist argument that great armaments are peace 
preservers, Instead of defenses they have proved the greatest 
menace, as wise men haye steadily predicted. Yet we see this 
agitation to intensify here the very evil which has wrought 
such ruin in Europe. While progressive statesmen in England 
especially aim to make the war itself issue in the overthrow 
of the whole old system, it would be nothing less than a crime 
against civilization for us above all men to fail to hold up their 
hands, but instead to steal a march and, in their hour of deple- 
tion, push forward our own military strength. Doubly unfor- 
tunate would it be for us thus to forfeit the confidence of 
Europe, since the office of peacemaker falls more naturally to 
us than to any other power. 

Not only should we faithfully stand by President Wilson, 
as the Church Peace Union by its ringing resolution has re- 
cently done, in condemning this untimely outburst; but we 
should all consider the constructive policies in which this great 
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republic may and ought to lead. It is often said, and rightly, 
that international ethics should be made to conform to national 
and individual ethics, that there should not be two standards 
of political morality, We know well what happens when there 
is disorder in a community; the orderly elements instantly 
unite to bring it to an end. It seems to me that the orderly and 
peaceful nations should similarly unite to bring themselves to 
bear upon the warring nations. I think they have delayed too 
long. I wish that our own government might invite the gov- 
ernments of all the peaceful and neutral nations, with the con- 
currence of the government of Holland, to send their represen- 
tatives to The Hague for conference upon the welfare.of the 
world; for the present war, like all wars now and hereafter, is 
a war upon the world, and all the world is suffering. 

I believe that such a conference of the peaceful nations 
would not be without profound effect; and it would find response 
in millions of aching and anxious hearts in the warring nations 
themselves. I believe that from now on there should be no war 
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in the world without such a conference of the peaceful nations 
immediately in behalf of the world’s peace and ‘order; and 
there is nothing which this American republic could do so 
salutary and so prophetic as to emphasize that principle at this 
hour. 

We are celebrating at this time the centennial of peace be- 
tween the United States and England. We have long prepared 
for it; and we had anticipated far different conditions for the 
celebration. We had hoped to make it a peace festival for all — 
nations and to emphasize in that festival the pre-eminent les- 
sons which these two nations have taught the world, in their 
freedom, in the disarmament of the Canadian frontier, and in 
their leadership in internationa] arbitration. Under the trag- 
ical circumstances of our actual celebration, let us emphasize 
these lessons only the more strongly; but let our observance 
be yet more solemn and beneficent, in our higher resolution to 
make our nation serve the whole great family of nations as it 
never had opportunity before and will never have again. 


The Military Ideal and Racial Ruin 


Reflections as the War Drags On ; 
By Pres. David Starr Jordan 


HE Christmas season has come and gone and the mighty 

4 war drags wearily on. We read its censored records 

in the daily press with no stir of the imagination, 
though we know that every line masks horrors unspeakable, 
sorrows interminable, borne by people like ourselves, through 
no fault of theirs and to no final purpose. It is well that these 
orgies are veiled somewhat, for no man could see the whole and 
keep his sanity. The war as it drags its senseless length along 
is crushing the life from all human 
aspirations, from all noble arts, save 
those few which are reactions against 
itself. 

To save a nation even by war may 
be to struggle against war, Let us hope 
that this may be true, else the exalta- 
tion of patriotism exists for nothing. 
That al] this is needless does not make 
it avoidable. When its deeds become 
avoidable we can look towards the end 
of the war. 

How will the end come? Shall it be 
through human wisdom? The prospect 
is not hopeful. The concert of powers, 
out of time and out of tune, endowed 
with neither heart nor brains, is no 
wiser and no more humane than it was 
when two years ago it framed the 
treaty of London. The warmakers, 
blind and deaf to all rational influences, 
have not relaxed their savage appetite. 
The war traders find in this war a re- 
bound of their type of prosperity, 
which the rising good will among na- 
tions had seemed to threaten. The 
concert of peoples which alone could 
serve the people’s interests seems still 
far away. When men meet each other 
as men, not as fighters or diplomatists, 
it is easy to make peace. “I cannot 
hate a man I know,’ Charles Lamb 
once observed. It indicates an experiment Europe has never 

_tried. The peoples of Europe must know one another if Europe 
is ever to rebuild her civilization. 

Shall the end come through victory and defeat? That again 
seems unlikely. With the endless battle lines from Antwerp 
to Belfort, from Kénigsberg to Lemberg, from Scarborough to 
Dardanelles and Tsingtau, a decisive battle is not to be looked 
for. A Waterloo, a Sedan, a Jena or a Gettysburg would cause 
the line to waver a little, after which the reserves crowd up as 
before. New allies of the ghastly harvester, war, bring new 
combinations, pneumonia, cholera, the amabee of dysentery, the 


“God! 
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A Peace Anthem 


Air: “My country ’tis of thee” 
By H. Pereira Mendes 
(Suggested for use in schools) 


Father enthroned on High! 

Humbly Thy children cry 
Send Peace on Earth! 

May Peace, Prosperity 

Fill earth from sea to sea, 

May mankind bend the knee 
In fear of Thee! 


May Barth no more rehearse 
War’s song of crime and curse, 
O make war cease! 
Death-tube and shrieking shell 
Sound for brave men the knell, 
Widows the chorus swell— 
Send us Peace!” 


May mankind’s psalm of life 
Be Peace instead of Strife, 
Filling all earth! 
Look down from Heav’n and bless 
Barth with Thy Righteousness, 
Then reign of Happiness 
Shall have its birth! 


“to the brotherhood of dumb despair. 


pestilence of blood drunkenness, but the final effects of all these 
no one can forecast. 

Shall the end come through financial exhaustion? The war 
began with Europe waist deep in debt, how long will it be 
before she will be submerged? Her unpaid war debt was 
nearly $30,000,000,000 when the war began, Six months more 
will leave her poorer by another $17,000,000,000, by Yves 
Guyot’s calculation. The field expenses alone at $50,000,000 a 

, day foot up $9,000,000,000 to February 
1. And the most of the initial expense 
was for materials gathered in the sacred 
name of peace through the familiar 
falsehood of insurance against war. 

The credit of the world is fading 
away. We are borrowing from remote 
generations. The immediate future 
opens a vista of irredeemable paper 
leading towards the final act of repudi- 
ation. But individuals in each coun- 
try are still rich and the arm of a 
strong nation has more than once in 
history accomplished marvels in rob- 
bery. 

Shall the war end through the in- 
tolerable suffering it entails? ‘This is 
possible. The world we call civilized 
has never been so tried before. The 
glory of the war is gone. The war has 
no defenders. In public opinion, wher- 
ever public opinion exists, the war finds 
stern condemnation. This condemna- 
tion is extending from this war to all 
wars and little by little to the whole 
war system, whether openly intended 
for conquest and plunder or whether 
built up on the lying plea of defense. 
When this war is over all war must 
cease. This is the thought of a stead- 
ily growing body of the intelligent men 
of Europe. 

Already Europe is feeling the burden of the awful loss. 
Already the cry of human suffering rises above the clang of 
arms. The mouthfilling lies of sham patriotism are giving way 
Already it is plain that 
no political end to be won by war can be balanced against the 
waste of abundant life and the exhaustion of future genera- 
tions through the loss of the brave men who should have lived 
to be fathers and grandfathers of brave men, It grows plainer 
and plainer that the military ideal means racial ruin as well 
as civie collapse, ‘ ; 

Stanford University, California, 
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A Billy Sunday Meeting 


An Evening in the Great Philadelphia Tabernacle 


A Billy Sunday meeting in Philadelphia today is an event 
mever to be forgotten. I attended a succession of meetings after 
the present campaign got into full swing, and as a result, the 
scenes that I witnessed will remain in my memory as perhaps 
the most dramatic pictures of human life, covering a wide sweep 
of emotions and intellectual experiences, that I have ever wit- 
nessed. But more than that, I caught a new vision of religion 
in. its practical application to life and came to a better under- 
standing of Billy Sunday and his message. 

On a Sunday morning, nearly two hours before the first 
‘service was to begin, I went to the tabernacle built for the 
campaign and heard Mr. Sunday preach to a mixed audience, 
which seemed to be made up 
largely of people from _ the 
churches of Philadelphia and 
neighboring towns. In the 
afternoon I attended a meeting 
for men only and in the evening 
another men’s meeting. At all 
of these meetings the great tab- 
ernacle was crowded to its ca- 
pacity, and those who left at 
the close of the morning and 
-afternoon meetings were met at 
the doors by thousands who had 
come to find places for the next 
meeting. A considerable num- 
ber held their seats from one 
meeting until the next, and the 
tabernacle was full so long be 
fore the schedule time for be- 
ginning each meeting that all 
of them began ahead of time. 
Let me describe briefly the Sun- 
day evening meeting. 

As one approaches: the long, 
broad, low-posted tabernacle it 
gives one something of the im- 
pression of a great circus tent. 
‘On all sides are entrances and 
a corridor of good width runs 
entirely around the building. 
Great stoves at frequent inter- 
vals in this corridor heat the 
tabernacle. Although of rough 
construction, with bare timbers, 
the tabernacle is well and 

_ strongly built. Under the tab- 
ernacle roof are rest-rooms and 
a hospital room where any one 
faint or sick is treated. Near 
by is a special fire station and 
firemen, as well as policemen, 
are in constant attendance, The 
police and workers co-operate 
in handling the great crowds in 
a remarkably well-controlled 
and orderly way. 

The audience is comfortably seated, while the temperature 
is well regulated and the ventilation is good. The main aisles 
converge to the platform, and these and others diverge to the 
outer doors., The seats are so arranged that nearly every one 
who gets inside can see the platform and can hear the preacher. 
It is a surprise to learn that over 20,000 persons can hear the 
speaker as well as they do in this tabernacle, The secret is in 
the peculiar construction of building, in the slope of the 
ground which runs down toward the platform, while the plat- 
form itself is well raised, and in the remarkable sounding- 
board which hangs over the speaker’s head, a good view of 
which appears in the picture of a Sunday meeting on the cover 
of last week’s Congregationalist. Back of the speaker's plat- 
form is a large section occupied by the chorus of from 1,200 to 
1,800 voices. Upon the rear wall of the tabernacle, which 
meets the gaze of the crowd, are some of the campaign mottoes, 


Srebert: 


Joe Speice, Tabernacle builder. 


THE SUNDAY PARTY IN PHILADELPHIA 


Miss Grace Sare, Bible study and prayer meetings; Mr. Homer 
Rodeheaver, choir director; Mrs. Sunday,who might be characte: ized 
as chief-of-staff, evangelist; Mr. D, B. Ackley, pianist; Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Sunday, D.D.; Miss Frances Mille, business women’s work; 
Mr. Fred Siebert, in charge of Tabernacle; Mis. Asher, extension 
work among women; Rev. J. W. Welch, assistant to Mr. Sunday. 
Others in the party.are Rev. Edward H. Emett, assistant, and Mr. 
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By Rolfe Cobleigh 


Repeated on either side are the words, “Get right with God,” 
and between these lines in gigantic letters, “Saved for Christ,” 
“Christ in Phila.” and “Phila. for Christ.” 

A study of the crowd revealed all sorts and conditions of 
men from the highest to the lowest. Here and there were men, 
young and old, whose faces and apparel bore the marks of 
dissipation and poverty. The majority were from the ranks of 
wage-earners, artisans, clerks, but a considerable number 
seemed to be substantial and successful business and profes- 
sional men. So it could fairly be said that the wise and cul- 
tured as well as the ignorant and degraded wanted to hear 
Billy Sunday. The tabernacle was brilliantly illuminated and 
the whole atmosphere of the 
place was cheerful and condu- 
cive to good will. While per- 
fect order was maintained, 
there seemed to be no uncom- 
fortable restraint. 

As the crowd waited for the 
meeting to begin, here and there 
some one would start some re- 
vival hymn which has become 
popular in the campaign and a 
group of those in the neighbor- 
hood would sing it through. 
When the most popular songs 
were started the singing would 
spread throughout the crowd 
until all were united in singing 


it. Even without leadership, 
this singing was remarkably 
well done. 


At last the chorus seats were 
filled and “Rody,” the leader of 
the music, stepped to the front 
of the platform with his trom- 
bone in hand. His full name’ 
is Homer Rodeheaver, but 
“Rody” is the only name that 
one hears applied to him in the 
tabernacle and ‘it is repeated 
frequently, with every evidence 
of respect and hearty affection. 
Those who are troubled by Mr. 
Sunday’s unconventional speech 
and manners should find some 
comfort in “Rody,” who is vig- 
orous and magnetic, with a 
great gift of musical leadership 
and the bearing of a gentleman. 
I did not see or hear him do 
anything that could offend any 
one, and the way he led the 
singing of those gospel bymns 
was something to remember 
with pleasure. He makes sing- 
ing the most joyful expression 
of worship and Christian en- 
thusiasm. At one time he had the entire crowd whistling. 
But the hymns selected turned toward serious purposes of 
evangelism, while the crowd was inspired by the mighty vol- 
ume of song. Among the hymns in most favor are, “If your 
heart keeps right,” “’Tis sweet to trust in Jesus,” “Jesus, 
lover of my soul,” “We're marching upward to Zion’ and 
“Right in the corner where you are.” 

During-the latter part of the song service Billy Sunday 
slipped on to the rear of the platform and seated uimself upon 
the one and only chair on the platform, a plain, wooden one 
that sometimes serves a striking part during the address. 
When Mr. Sunday first appeared, gaunt, alert, suggestive of 
a high-strung, nervous racehorse, with no attempt at pose, he 
seemed under great strain. He cast sweeping glances upon the 
thousands who had come to hear him, and a look of intense 
anxiety was upon his face. He shifted his position awkwardly, 


. 


and during the last hymn he bowed his head for a moment, 
apparently in prayer. Then he sprang to the desk with a 
smile on his face, looked out upon the great sea of upturned 
faces and announced his text, Psa. 105: 35. “Let the sinner 
be consumed out of the earth and let the wicked be no more.” 
His subject was, Chickens Come Home to Roost. His first shot 
brought a smile and every man seemed to be with him, giving 
him the most sympathetic attention. 

Undoubtedly a large number of those who go to hear Billy 
Sunday do so from curiosity and desire for amusement, as they 
would go to a circus or any other big show. I could not help 
feeling, however, that a great majority present that night had 
come to seek satisfaction for a soul hunger and desired to get 
something that would help them to live. Never for a moment 
during the hour and twenty minutes that he spoke did interest 
flag. There was occasional laughter and frequent applause, and 
no preacher ever had more perfect attention. 

He started off like a fast express, not with shouting and 
wild gesticulation, but with rapid speech, plunging immediately 
into his subject and into physical action. Mr. Sunday wore a 
light-weight business suit with soft shirt and no waistcoat, 
and before he had talked ten minutes he took off his collar 
and necktie, but he did not unbutton his coat during the ser- 
mon, although the newspaper reports represented him “tearing 
off coat and vest and hurling them across the platform.’ Just 
here let me say that when you read a report of a Billy Sunday 
meeting in the newspapers you should make liberal allowances 
for exaggeration both as to what he says and what he does. 

The sermon to which I refer was a brilliant discourse, in- 
cluding convincing facts and figures on the subjects of heredity, 
bad habits, personal influence and personal responsibility, It 
was full of incidents, picturesque and apt illustrations, violent 
denunciation of vice and immorality and occasional startling 
outbursts of slang and anathema, thrilling narrative, periods 
of wonderful eloquence, simple and seemingly unstudied. First, 
last and most of the time it was a plain, blunt, convincing, 
common sense appeal to a man’s manhood and good judgment 
to live right. It was a prophet’s call to drop vice, dishonesty 
and hypocrisy and become a pure, honest Christian, Several 
times Billy Sunday declared in unqualified terms that sinners 
are going to hell and left no doubt that hell is as uncomfortable 
a place as it has ever been pictured; also that the Christian 

_life is not only attractive and profitable, but is entirely nat- 
ural and easy to comprehend. 

Some of Mr. Sunday’s striking sentences were as follows: 

“If you’re a dirty, low-down, drunken, whisky-soaked bum, 
you'll affect all ‘with whom you come in contact. If you’re a 
God-fearing man, you’ll influence all with whom you come in 
contact. You can’t live by yourself.” : 

“Personal liberty is not personal license. Personal liberty 
—that’s all the seducer wants, that’s all the panderer wants, 
that’s all the white-slaver wants.” 

“Hell’s a square deal for the sinner and heaven’s a square 
deal for the Christian,” 

“God Almighty has a law, so you haven’t any right to live 
in sin. You say you’ll do as you have a mind to. All right, 
you can do it, but you'll have to go to hell. when you get 
through.” 

“Young man, you tell me you don’t want to be tied to your 
mother’s apron string. Let me tell you this: there is no better 


anchorage under God’s heaven than that little string that hangs’ 


from your mother’s waist line.” 


I saw one bend above a glowing fire, 
And draw therefrom an iron heated white; 
Then, wielding it with blows of giant might, 

Fashion and mold it to his dear desire. 

Then great amaze was in my heart to see 
So fair a thing of crudest iron wrought; 

‘Even so is this my sleeping soul’’—I thought— 
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The Forge 


BY MARGARET CABLE BREWSTER 
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“No man can be a good husband, no man ean be a good 
father, no man can be a respectable citizen, no man can be a 


gentleman and swear. You can hang out a sign of gentleman, 
but when you cuss you might as well take it in.” 
One of the secrets of Billy Sunday’s success is that he 


speaks a language that everybody understands, He follows his . 


own advice when he said, “Let us come down out of the clouds 


and fog and talk what we can understand.” The sermon ¢ar- 
ried one from laughter to tears and was full of thrills and in- 
tensity, but seemed to be carefully guarded against the hyster- 
ical, and the chief appeal was to reason, F 

Mr, Sunday speaks rapidly, and though his voice is some- 
times husky, with remarkable distinctness and with great ear- 
nestness. His preaching is properly described as athletic. He 
is constantly in motion, dashing about the entire platform and 
illustrating his discourse with the most picturesque poses and 
acting. He is one of the most brilliant actors and this contri- 
butes to the effectiveness ef his appeal. ; 

When preaching he seems to be under the most intense pas- 
sion to fight sin and to save the souls of those he is addressing, 
not only from their vices and indifference, but to enthusiastic 
Christian service. He perspires freely, and long before the 
sermon was ended perspiration was streaming from every pore. 

The end of Mr. Sunday’s sermon came rather abruptly, and 
an invitation for those who wished to take a stand for the 
Christian life was not immediately preceded by any special 
appeal to the emotions, nor did he continue to plead with the 
audience to come forward. He went to the front of the platform 
to grasp the hands of all who came, and as he met the converts 
he had a smile and a word for almost all of them. Occasionally 
a convert was in tears as he came forward, but the overwhelm- 
ing majority came with joyous faces and a look of resolute 
purpose, As the march down the “sawdust trail” continued, 
the workers were busy encouraging men here and there to come 
forward. As fast as they came and took Mr. Sunday by the 
hand seats in front were cleared for them. 

When all had been seated and their names and church pref- 
erences had been taken, Mr. Sunday sprang into his chair, 
which was placed near the desk, and in his characteristic, un- 
conventional way prayed for the hundreds of new converts. Ip 
his enthusiasm he pictured the rejoicing of the Angel Gabriel, 
the prophets and apostles as they gazed down from the battle- 
ments of heaven at the scene in the tabernacle, 
leaped to the front of the platform and, leaning over, was ad- 
dressing the devil—“I know, old Devil, you’re feeling sick. I 
know your teeth are chattering. I know you thought you had@ 
a lot of these fellows scheduled through to hell. I don’t blame 
you for getting sore about it. We've got you going all right.’’ 
In another moment he was back in his prayer again and pray- 
ing for the salvation of the great cities of America. He re- 
ferred to New York, Boston, some Southern cities, and then he 
mentioned city after city,;in the West until finally he reached 
Milwaukee, of which he said, “O Lord, if you can get Milwaukee 
it will be going some!” 

The newspapers greatly exaggerated his references to the 
cities in this prayer. While he referred to the sinful conditions 
in. all of them, there were no references that seemed to me in- 
sulting, as was represented in press dispatches. 

As the great crowd passed out into the night, I heard no 
chuckling over Billy Sunday’s slang phrases and undignifie? 
conduct, but many earnest words of approval of his message. 

[Next week—An Estimate of Billy Sunday and His Work.) 


‘Until within the Master’s forge I be 
Fired with a holy flame, then shaped and framed 

In whatsoever form the Will Divine 

Shall deign to work from out this life of mine.’’ > 
Oh, having wrought, may He be unashamed 
Of this that now seems worthless and so rude, 
And smiling on His work, declare it good! 
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Our Century of Peace 


We do well to celebrate the centenary of peace among Wng- 
fish-speaking peoples. It gives us a chance to strengthen the 
ibonds of friendship between the United States and the British 
Hmpire and to see clearly the reasons why we have maintained 
peace for one hundred years. The lesson of it all is the les- 
‘son that we need apply to all our international relations and 
it is our duty to teach all nations to apply, sometime, the same 
principles, 

When we made peace with Great Britain on Christmas 
Hive, 1814, our statesmen wisely turned to the problem of mak- 
ing that peace permanent in a broad, brotherly spirit. Both 
mations moved by the same high motives acted in complete 
harmony. Instead of following the age-long practice of pre- 

paring for a possible break of friendship by strongly fortifying 
the Canadian frontiers, we prepared for undisturbed peace by 
sweeping from those frontiers every suggestion of hostility. 
No forts; no armed sentinels; no battleships. Only thus have 
we been kept from war. Otherwise the clash of arms, proba- 
bly with serious consequences, would have been inevitable upon 
several occasions during the last century. 

We have led the world in a grand experiment and it has 
een splendidly successful. Good-will pays big dividends. 
Shall we not proclaim it wherever a voice can be heard in the 
war-cursed world today: Learn from the great young nutions 
of the West their sure preventive of war—‘in time of peace pre- 
pare to make peace permanent?” 

God help us, here and across the sea, to follow the gleam 
from a century’s experience and may we lead the world into 
the paths of peace that we so happily follow with Canada and 
the mother country ! 


Should America Protest ? 


We willingly print this week the sincere and fervid com- 

-\ munication from Dr. George L. Cady of Dorchester conveying 

his keen disappointment that the Wilson Administration has 

not protested against the German invasion of Belgium and the 
bombardment of unfortified cities. That he voices the honest 
convictions of many in this country is certain. But ably as 
this general position has been argued by ex-Attorney-General 

Beck, ex-President Roosevelt and others, it is not clear to us 

that the United States should do now or ought to have done 

five months ago the specific thing that Dr.’Cady advocates. 

The specific action desired would, in our judgment, have 

carried this country to the verge of war. ' If repeated, as Dr. 
Cady suggests, when other more or less flagrant instances of 
inhuman warfare arose, it would have required on the part 
of our Government constant watching of the details of warfare, 
careful and impartial examination into controversial matters, 
which it would hardly have been possible to give in the midst 
of the tension of this world strife. Moreover, the degree and 
the manner of interference on the part of the signatories of 
The Hague conventions, when one party is alleged to have 
violated them, are still debatable matters. No precedent ex- 
ists to serve as guide. The New York Sun, for example, holds 
that the final article in The Hague conventions, asserting that 
the earlier articles apply only when all the combatants in- 
volved have signed the conventions as a whole, makes a protest 
on the part of the United States out of order, in view of the 
fact that Serbia, one of the belligerents in the European war, 
neyer signed The Hague document. 

- At all events, a protest from one government to another 
usually carries with it the purpose and the ability to secure, 
if possible, through the protest a proper adjustment of ‘the 
matter at issue. Supposing President Wilson had protested 
early in August against the German methods of warfare and 
supposing Germany had returned a brusque or unsatisfactory 
reply or had not responded at all, would Americans with hot 
blood in their veins have been content to let the matter rest 

there? 

But apart from this particular issue, we think it unwise to 
ask the President at this critical time to make a protest. For 
reasons known to him and perhaps not thoroughly understood 

by us, such a protest might seem to him futile and likely to 

-complicate an already extremely delicate situation. When the 
President takes a definite step, as, for example, when he ques- 
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tions Great Britain with reference to its methods of searching 
our shipping, or when he advocates the ship purchase bill, he 
must expect criticism and dissent. We ourselves, for example, 
have very grave doubts as to the wisdom of the ship purchase 
bill. But when he simply fails to act at all in just the way 
some would think he ought to act, we may be seriously ham- 
pering him by advocating measures which, in the present state 
of passion on the other side of the water, exasperate the nations 
engaged in strife instead of speeding forward the day of final 
peace. 

Reserving the right to dissent from President Wilson as 
respects certain particulars of his action relating to the war, 
we believe in giving him time and freedom to work out his 
own plans in such a way as may lead to something definite and 
final. No man in this country is more eager to see this war 
ended. He is looking daily for the opening that will permit 
this country at least to suggest arrangements looking toward 
peace. The essential thing is that the United States should 
maintain its neutrality in order that at the proper moment it 
may be a powerful factor in negotiations looking toward a per- 
manent world peace. We shall be sorely disappointed if 
Woodrow Wilson, lover of peace, does not bring to bear upon 
the situation at the proper moment insight, wisdom, courage and 
initiative. 


The Immigration Bill 


The President’s veto of the immigration bill on the ground 
of objections to the literacy test follows precedents established 
by Cleveland and Taft in a similar responsibility, The Presi- 
dent says that the test is un-American, and would be ineffective 
in practice. Our objection to it has been more than once ex- 
pressed in these columns. Whether the friends of the bill can 
command majorities large enough to pass it over the President’s 
veto will soon be known. Cannot the wise statesmen of Amer- 
ica put aside all sectional, class and partisan considerations 
to study and propose a settlement of this difficult question on 
grounds which will command the assent of a majority of Amer- 
icans and their President? 

At a conference between the President and a delegation con- 
sisting of the chief executive officers of state boards having to 
do with the care of the insane and the mentally defective, the 
attention of the President was called to the fact that in the 
six states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Maryland are found nearly three- 
fourths of all the insane or mentally defective immigrants who 
are receiving public care in this country. In these and other 
public institutions there are about 200,000 insane persons, with 
many outside who ought to be under treatment. These six 
states stand at the doors through which the immigrants pour 
jnto ‘the country, and are heavily burdened by these additions 
of incompetents. Along: this line, surely, there ought to be a 
more careful and thorough sifting of those who come knocking 
at our doors. 


Good Advertising for Congregationalism 


Congregationalism gets the right kind of advertising when- 
ever leaders like Secretary Herring, former moderator, Dr. 
Boynton, and the present moderator, Dr. Brown, devote their 
powers of insight and expression to this exposition. They are 
doing this from time to time here and there over the country, 
and their audiences go away feeling not only that Congrega- 
tionalism has a history, but a future and a present, too, bris- 
tling with new opportunities and inspiring challenges. That 
was the net effect of our Congregational night at the Boston 
club last week when Drs. Herring and Boynton divided an hour 
and a half between them. The same genial Congregational glow 
pervaded the foothills and valleys about Rutland, Vt., on a 
recent Monday when Dr. Herring met the Congregational min- 
isters of that section of the state for an all-day session. 
Twenty-five responded and managed to bring along a total of 
seven laymen, all of whom enjoyed hearing from the secretary 
of the National Council something about its prospective meet- 
ing in New Haven, and the plans that relate to the benevolent 
societies and the various movements in which the denomina- 
tion is organically concerned. Rev. Arthur H. Bradford of 
Rutland, himself a son of a former Congregational moderator, 
the lamented Dr. Amory H. Bradford, writes us that “Dr. 
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Herring answered many questions and gave us a new Vision of 
the church's opportunity in the nation at large and in our own 
particular fields. More than one person felt that ‘he had been 
brought into touch with the larger work of the denomination 
in a way seldom possible except at a meeting of the National 
Council.” We wish many informal gatherings like this could 
be held in many parts of the country. 


The Commission’s Report 


Another stage in the effort to reorganize our Congregational 
national societies with a view to their greater efficiency has 
been reached in the preliminary report published on other pages 
of the Commission on Missions appointed at the Kansas City 
Council, This is not necessarily the final report that will be 
presented at the New Haven meeting of the National Council 
in October, for the commissioners are likely to meet in June 
to consider anew their suggestions in the light of the criticism 
they may invoke. 

As the report stands, it is not exactly popular reading. No 
document could be that related to such technical matters. The 
very nomenclature of Congregational administration of mis- 
sionary concerns is not easily grasped by the average Congre- 
gationalist. However, it ought to be carefully read and de- 
liberately considered. We shall do our best in this and suc- 
ceeding issues to try and tell what the report means, the mo- 
tives which prompt it, its bearing upon existing societies, the 
promise it gives of a better mechanism. This last consideration 
is quite to the point, for this proposed reorganization is largely 
a matter of mechanism, of arranging cogs, pulleys and belting 
in such a fashion that the largest output and the least friction 
will result. 

The commissioners recommend combining the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, the Church Building Society and the work of 
Sunday school planting now done by the Sunday School and 
Publishing Society in one group centered at New York with 
common administrative control. 

The commissioners recommend that the Congregational Ed- 
ucation Society now having headquarters at Boston be grouped 
with the American Missionary Association and be administered 
by a common board in New York. 

The commissioners recommend that the name of the Con- 
gregational Sunday School and Publishing Society be changed 
to the Congregational Board of Religious Education, to include 
its present publishing, editing, manufacturing and distributing 
functions, and its supervision through field workers of religious 
education, and to add a department of missionary education 
and another of social service—the work now done by Secretary 
Atkinson in direct connection with the National Council. 

The commissioners recommend that the Board of Ministerial 
Relief remain as at present a single entity. ‘ 

This apparently reduces the preseht number of national 
homeland agencies from six to four, three of which are to be 
supported entirely by gifts from the churches or the income 
from endowments; and for the present, at least, a part of the 
work of the fourth presumably thus to be supported, Moreover, 
for the present also the existing names and corporations of all 
the societies with one exception are to be retained, even in their 
merged status, and are to appear at the head of their respective 
columns in the Year-Book. The exception is the Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society, whose name is to be 
completely changed, apparently with the idea of emphasizing 
the educational character of its entire range of activities, the 
publishing as well as the more strictly educational functions. 

The report does not reflect in several particulars the sense 
of the recent conference at Chicago with officials of all these 
societies, which was reported fully in our last week’s issue. 
We agree heartily with the purpose animating the commission 
from the start, namely, the bringing together under common 
administration the kinds of work that belong together and the 
effort to secure in the future their presentation to the churches 
in a unified way rather than as detached and unrelated agen- 
cies. We are not so sure, however, that the commissioners have 
been successful in allotting these common activities to the 
agencies that should hereafter administer them. Moreover, the 
report is far from specific as to the natural and probable 
sources of income for certain of these activities. On this 


But no one will withhold appreciation from the three or 
four men who have so laboriously sought to readjust a situa- 
tion involving extremely delicate and complicated relation- 
ships. Their ruling desire has been to introduce order where 
it may have been wanting, to meet the evident desire of many 
in our churches for some simplification and to put our mission- 
ary operations on such a basis as will avert for many years to. 
come further extended discussion of these complicated ques- 
tions, so that attention hereafter may be concentrated upon the 
pressing demands of the work instead of upon the tinkering 
of machinery. ; 

We frankly confess that we think the commission has suc- 
ceeded better in certain particulars of this program than in 
others, and in due time we shall specify exactly where we agree 
with it and where we dissent. In the meantime, we bespeak 
for this document the careful, sympathetic attention it deserves, 
and gratitude for the commissioners personally in view of their 
earnest endeavors to fulfill the task intrusted to them by the 
denomination. We also invite and urge our readers to express 
through our columns their own judgment of the report. As the 
original report of the Commission of Nineteen was greatly mod- 
ified before its presentation to the Kansas City Council, thus 
insuring its unanimous adoption, it is quite probable that this 
second and no less important report will be bettered when the 
searchlight of criticism is frankly turned upon it. 


Questions of Neutrality 


The position of the Government in regard to many of the 
practical and theoretical questions of neutrality which have 
been raised in the last half-year has been made clear in an open 
letter to Senator Stone published by the State Department and 
signed by Secretary of State Bryan, It takes up categorically 
twenty points and defines the attitude of the Government 
toward them. The document has a lawyerlike directness of 
statement and clearness of style and should help in the edu- 
cation of the public in this matter. We advise a careful perusal 
for information and education of this carefully prepared letter. 
Our British friends seem satisfied with this expression which, 
of course, is a good thing, especially as we have seen no serious 
complaint from the Germans, 

The German Government has explicitly conceded our right 
to export arms and munitions of war, though it believes that 
we have shown partiality toward its enemies, and has ex- 
pressly protested against the shipment of submarines or com- 
pleted parts of submarines under decisions of international 
law which go back to the time of the Alabama and earlier. 
Difficult questions still remain, and not the least troublesome 
of them is the question of the German ships interned in our 


' ports. The Democratic majority in the Senate has emphatically 


refused to accept amendments to the shipping bill which would 
deny our Government the right to purchase these German 
ships. The Allied governments have now explicitly intimated 
that such purchase would not be recognized by them as valid 
under their interpretation of international law. A serious dan- 
ger then, would come if, under the provisions of the bill, our 
Government were to purchase any one of the German liners and 
send it out in European commerce under Government owner- 
ship and under the American flag. The seizure and condemna- 
tion of such a ship by France, Great Britain or Russia would 
involve serious dangers both of governmental and of popular 
misunderstanding. 


Signs of Hope 


Of one thing we are quite sure when the war is at an end, 
and that is that the opposers of a speedy peace and a follow- 
ing good understanding will not be the men who have lived in 
the trenches and have known the reality of war. Our own ex- 
perience in the war between the States confirms this opinion. 
Men who have suffered and fought and perhaps been near to 
death from wounds are seldom fire-eaters or swashbucklers, 

We can even note, we are glad to say, the growth of a feel- 
ing of mutual respect and even confidence between the indi- 
vidual fighters on both sides as they have met in Intervals of 
the battle, In spite of the German prohibition of all intercourse, 
we get accounts of Christmas fraternizations where the oppos- 
ing trenches were close together, and of recognitions both of — 
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courage and good feeling in battle and hospital which show that 
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human nature at bottom is very much the same among brave 
men of all the nations. ; 

We like to think of that Christmas celebration when the 
Germans begged the British to sing to them, and sang their 
German Christmas hymns in turn; when the British in a cer- 
tain trench invited the Germans to come over and share their 
Christmas plum pudding, without which John Bull would 
hardly think Christmas complete, any more than a German 
could get along without his Christmas tree. These recognitions, 
not merely of a common humanity but of a mutual underlying 
good-feeling, did not, of course, interfere with the fighting when 
it recommenced ; but give evidence that the present bitternesses 
of feeling and even the present hatreds are not eternal or in- 
expungeable in the hearts of the men who have borne the bur- 
den' of the war. : 

It is our duty to recognize and make the most of every sign 
which comes to us from either side of these deepenings of feel- 
ing which, given the opportunity, are sure to end in mutual 
respect. We have to remember that men who are allies in the 
present war have been enemies in previous conflicts. We may 
be sure that the love of peace lies deep in the hearts of a vast 
majority of all the warriors. More and more that demand for 
an end of strife will deepen and broaden in the hearts both of 
the fighters and of the home-keepers. We may be sure that 
the yoice of the world, when the end comes, will be for making 
it impossible and incredible that ever again there can break out 


‘contraband class. 


such an overthrow of good will and good feeling among the 


peoples of the earth turning the works of peace into a devas- 
tating conflict. 


The Pope and the War 


Pope Benedict has been using his influence wisely and suc- 
cessfully to mitigate the sufferings of war. He has secured an 
agreement from the opposing governments to exchange prison- 
ers incapacitated by injuries from further fighting. He has 
now appointed a day of intercession for the return of peace, 
for Europe Feb. 7 and for other parts of the world March 
21. Our own churches have chosen Peace Sunday, Feb. 14, 
not only for commemoration of the century of peace between 
the United States and Great Britain, and also for special 
prayer that the war may be brought to an end. Why would it 
not be a visible token of the essential unity of Christians for 
the Protestant churches of America also to accept Pope Bene- 
dict’s suggestion and at the time suggested in March unite 
with their Roman Catholic brethren in America in a special 
day of prayer for the return of peace? However much Cbhris- 
tians may differ ‘in points of doctrine and government, at least 
they are all one in the place of intercession before the face of 
their common Heavenly Father. 


The Boston & Maine 


The long-imminent financial breakdown of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad seems just at the doors. Representatives of 
the Government and the stockholders are appealing to the leg- 
islatures of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Maine for authority to recast the corporation in one or other 
of plans proposed to retain its integrity and keep it out of the 
hands of a receiver. The company in years past grew by the 
gathering in of some 1,800 miles of road under leases which 
guaranteed dividends to the stocks of the annexed roads. In 
the case of the Connecticut River, for example, ten per cent. was 
guaranteed, 

In the general breakdown of railroad financing owing to 
hard times, the great increase of running expenses through rise 
of wages, increase of taxes and demands of Government super- 
vision wth it has been impossible to meet by an advance of 
charges, the situation has grown steadily worse. Competition 
of street railroads and of automobiles has added to the diffi- 
culty. The Boston & Maine depends to an unusual extent on 
tourist travel, and a very large proportion of the visitors to the 
White Mountains and other playgrounds of New England who 
used to travel in its cars now come in their own motor vehi- 
cles. The convenience of the community requires that the 
y Boston & Maine should be treated as a unit. The state legis- 
latures thus appealed to should open a way for putting the 
company once more upon a sound financial basis. All the stock- 
holders will have to make sacrifices; but in the hands of a 
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receiver not only might the property be disintegrated, but the 
individual losses might be greater still. 


Questions of Contraband - 


The state of discipline under which Germany makes war is 
well illustrated by the government order confiscating all sup- 
plies of grain in the empire. Every householder was to report 
on the first of the month the amount of wheat, rye or other 
grains in his possession, and all over 225 pounds was to be 
commandeered by the government, which will henceforth fix 
prices and dole out supplies as they are needed. The decree 
is entirely in confromity with the German ideal of a life which 
is directed and gains much of its initiative from the superior 
authority ; and Germans are so accustomed to have their habits 
fixed by the police authorities that they will acquiesce without 
difficulty in this novel war measure. 

In external relations this decree marks a significant turning 
of affairs which may seriously affect the interests of America. 
The German Government has announced that it will not inter- 
fere with cargoes of grain coming into its ports from neutral 
countries intended for private consumption. These are the 
only grain cargoes which have hitherto been excluded from the 
The Powers in control of the sea would not 
permit a cargo of wheat consigned to the German Government 
or any other government or municipal authority in Germany 
to pass. They are likely to claim that the German decree put- 
ting all grain under government control extinguishes the dis- 
tinction between public and private consignments, and that all 
grain supplies on that account are immediately to be considered 
contraband of war and liable to seizure. 

The matter comes to an immediate issue in the case of the 
steamer Wilhelmina, which is on the high seas with a cargo of 
grain consigned to private parties in Germany. If a cruiser 
of any of the Allied powers overhauls this grainladen ship, it 
is likely to carry it into a French or British port for settlement 
of this question, Even the shipment of grain to neutral coun- 
tries which haye an open door into Germany may be called in 
question; and there may arise a situation in regard to Ameri- 
can grain similar to that which has existed in regard to copper 
and to other contraband or conditional contraband goods which 
we would like to export. With American millers bidding a dol- 
lar and a half or more a bushel for wheat, we think our farm- 
ers will be unwise if they do not sell their surplus while they 
have the opportunity. 

& 

Cardinal Mercier of Belgium is a plucky shepherd of a trou- 
bled flock. His pastoral letter, of which we now have the full 
text, contained an uncompromising statement of allegiance due 
to the constituted authorities of the Belgian kingdom, and an 
unfaltering expectation that their authority would be restored 
in the whole of the conquered nation, We can hardly wonder 
that the Germans did their utmost to suppress this document, 
and even laid restraints upon the writer; or that Pope Benedict 
should have, on the one hand, cautioned Cardinal Mercier not 
to stir up strife, and on the other, protested against the German 
intereference with the head of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Belgium. Our state department has met a somewhat similar 
difficulty by a careful choice of words. The German refusal to 
acknowledge the authority of American consuls in Belgium 
unless reconstituted by their governors looked like an attempt 
to extort recognition of German possession, The state depart- 
ment announced in effect that American consuls in Belgium 
will negotiate and operate in accordance with the de facto 
authorities in command where they are located. 


as 

The telephone, for all that it is a recent addition to our 
resources of communication, has become so familiar that we 
are hardly astonished at the extension of its power from ocean 
to ocean across our continental domain. The prophecy that 
two men, one in New York and the other in San Francisco, 
should hold a conversation would have been a tremendous 
strain on our grandfathers’ faith. It is now an ordinary in- 
cident, at a not unreasonable price, of business communication ; 
and Mr, Peter Cooper Hewitt, the inventor, is telling us that 
before long we shall be able to talk across the Atlantic with- 
out any use of wires at all. These marvels would have seemed 
as impossible to the people of half a century ago as thought 
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communication from mind to mind does to most of our people 
of today. , 
ws 

The American Bible Society is about to extend its work by 
the establishment of a new station for Bible distribution on the 
Panama Canal. Every sailor who passes through the canal will 
be presented with a Bible. Bibles in 127 languages are avail- 
able for this work. Governor Goethals has already planned a 
place for the station at Balboa, at the Pacific end of the canal. 
The Society has in years past done splendid work of this sort 
at Port Said on the Suez Canal, reaching from that point every 
country of the globe. Its new position is sure to prove fully 
as strategic, if not more so. This Bible distribution may be 
one means of bringing South America into closer touch with 
the rest of the world. 

& 

We have reassuring news from Northwestern Persia, where 
the retirement of the Russians who were policing the district 
and the coming in of Turkish and Kurdish irregulars alarmed 
the mission boards for the safety of their representatives and 
of the native Christians, many of whom retired with the Rus- 
sians across the border. Word has now come from the Turkish 
and Persian leaders that the missionaries and the native 
Christians are in no further danger. The close proximity of 


the ‘mountains inhabited by Kurdish tribes whose meat and 
drink is fighting, and many of whom are fanatical persecutors, 
gave good cause for alarm, which is thus happily and, we hope, 
permanently relieved, 
Pd Ls 
We may note with satisfaction two recent temperance ad- 
vances. Iceland has now gone upon a prohibition basis and 
ordered the immediate export of all stores of intoxicating — 
drinks in the island. In Alabama a prohibition law was passed 
by the legislature and vetoed by the governor. The legislature 
immediately passed the measure over the goyernor’s yeto,; an@ 
the state will pass into the prohibition column on the Ist of 
July. 
oJ 
The come-now-and-let-us-reason-together idea is certainly 
making headway among men when Mr. John D, Rockefeller, 
Jr., politely invites the official representatives of the labor union 
which has been carrying on the long fight in Colorado to confer 
with him at 26 Broadway, and he and “Mother” Jones, the mil- 
itant labor agitator, confer amicably together. 
wt 
We thought better of some Boston dailies which have been 
giving far too much prominence of late to the sickening details 
of a breach of promise suit. ; 


From Our Western Window 


Despite the publicity usually awarded to those faith-seeking 
souls who transfer their religious allegiance from Protestantism 
to Roman Catholicism—especially in contrast with the quantity 
and quality of publicity given to the reverse procedure—it is 
nevertheless astonishing how little self-revelation is involved. 
We hear that the Hon. William Lorimer, former quasi-Senator 
from Illinois, has subscribed to the tenets of Catholicism, but 
beyond the fact that he is a Scotch Presbyterian minister’s 
son and has been repelled by rigid orthodoxy (Scotch Presby- 
terian) and converted by prolonged study to orthodox rigidity 
(Roman Catholic), we do not learn very much first hand about 
the psychological processes. 

Missouri, however, now provides a more interesting, though 
less notable, instance in the transfer of a Disciples pastor. 
He does not enter the priesthood, of course, being encumbered 
by wife and family, but enrolls himself among the lay believers. 
In an extended personal statement he traces with interest and 
apparent sincerity the steps by which he has come along his 
present path. Certainly not one trodden by a multitude of 
men, for the-barriers in a highway which leads a follower of 
the Campbells to Rome would seem to be many and high. 
Fifteen years he taught in Christian (Disciples’) pulpits, yet 
“sorely pained by the strife and contention in the Protestant 
Church.” But more especially was he disturbed by the seem- 
ing heterodoxy of the Disciples of Christ: their plea “for one 
hundred years has been for Christian unity and yet their history 
from their birth (in 1809) has been one of contention, strife 
and unrest.” 

Accordingly the troubled minister began that course of read- 
ing and study whence he has now emerged into the portals of 
the Church of Rome. Below are the chief convictions upon 
which he has based his new confession of faith. 

1. The Catholic Church has an unbroken history from date 
back to the first century. There are 1,500 years between the 
first century and the Protestant religion. 

2. The history of the Catholic Church has been one of 
unity of faith and doctrine. The history of Protestantism has 
been one of division, strife, contention and unrest. 

8. There is not a single truth that is taught by any Prot- 
estant body which is not taught by the Catholic Church. The 
Catholic Church teaches many vital truths that are not taught 
by any Protestant body. 

4. The great doctrines of the Catholic Church have ever 
been the same, while Protestantism is always changing. 

Hardly will these premises be read when many a protag- 
onist will be eager to leap into the arena in behalf of Protes- 
tantism, Such will remind the new convert of the poverty of 
argument No. 1, the logic of antiquity; will he surrender all 

. else that dates from 1600 on to regain the ancient ways and 
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means—science, art, invention, bodily comfort and intellectual 
wealth? ° 

Does he speak truly in argument No. 2—“a unity of faith 
and doctrine’—in an organism which throughout its long his- 
tory has been characterized by inward strife and by frequent 
controversies with the civil power, not to lay stress upon the 
convulsion which gave birth to Protestantism itself? To the 
third contention Pilate’s cynical inquiry, “What is truth?’ is 
instinctively applied. Is the independence of local church and 
individual believer, as in Congregational and Disciples’ folds, 
truth or error? To between four and five millions of our con- 
vert’s fellow-Christians it is truth; but the Roman hierachy 
cannot do otherwise than brand it error. And is not No. 4a 
fallacy, worse than fallacy, a denial of Nature’s greatest law, 
the law of change? The universe, in all its developments, is 
changing; man in changing; all his works and his petty con- 
structions change; the Roman Catholic Church changes, God 
alone is “the same yesterday, today and forever”! 

Yet, whatever our disagreements, we may well grant our 
brother, in all freedom of faith and liberty of conscience, the 
right to seek his spiritual life where he will, His honest choice 
and honest reason is our instruction. But the real lesson is 
not his solution but his trouble, Not to the Disciples merely, 
whom he abandons, but to all Protestantism also goes up this 
troubled cry of weariness with strife, with competition and 
with argument. The mighty truth lies, perhaps, not in the 
choice of this obscure pastor, quite within reach of the Menace 
presses at Aurora, Mo., whose rumbling anathemas pile strife 
on strife and add myrrh to gall in behalf of an unnatural Prot- 
estantism, The way points rather to the problem of those great 
unchurched masses who, having abandoned both Protestantism 
and Catholicism, remain aloof from both, What unity of faith 


and doctrine, what single truth may be brought to them? 
* * 


Was some one speaking of the irreligious student and the 
pagan state university? He might be interested to hear of 
the new project inaugurated at the University of Wisconsin 
by eleven collegians representing the Y. M. C. A. They have 
begun the Sunday Evening Assembly, a service perhaps more 
like the Ford Hall meetings in Boston than the Sunday Even- 
ing Club in Chicago, but partaking of the good qualities of both. 
A local opinion brands it “one of the biggest student move- 
ments of the year.” Interestingly enough, a Congregationalist 
heads the list of speakers—Clarence S. Funk—and others like 
President Fitch of Andover, Raymond Robins of Chicago 
are suggested possibilities, On the whole, we think most people 
will prefer the stuff that makes Madison famous to that which 
serves Milwaukee! eo. 4. 
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A Fine Array of Presidents Wrestle with the Questions of a Changing Era 


Did you ever see a big room full of col- 
lege presidents? I have. It is a moving 
picture, not a show. They make an appear- 
ance. Whatever the conventional opinion 
of the studious man, you will make a mis- 
take if you think of the college presidents as 
the pale remainders of a process which has 
attenuated the body to make mental sky- 
scrapers. They do not look a bit pale, or 
stoop-shouldered, or flat-chested, but hale, 
hearty, robust, stalwart, well-fed, well- 
dressed, well-kept, smooth-shaven, not over- 
much bald, and some of them part their hair 
in the middle. They have big heads, set on 
good shoulders, and voices which have tim- 
bre as well as tone. They do not seem to 
belong to the old classical kind who “burn 
midnight oil.” They burn Standard Oil when 
they can make John D., with his money to 
burn, realize that their particular college is 
the strategie point of the earth’s surface and 
the maker of destiny for the nineteenth cen- 
tury. : 

I admired them, this great, brainy body 
of men who were gathered at the Sherman 
House, Chicago, to thrash out the questions 
which, like the quills of the fretful porcu- 
pine, are starting up all over the present ed- 
ucational situation. And I pitied them— 
don’t be surprised. You have done the same 
thing, as you saw them sweating blood to get 
money when some multi-millionaire held a 
little donation up in the air, like a bone for 
a dog, and made them jump at it. If I were 
a millionaire I would do a lot of fine things, 
and one of the nicest would be to give a 
good college a donation without making its 
president go through purgatory to get it. 


CONFUSING CURRENTS 


But it was the general situation which 
stirred my pity for the presidents. It is so 
full of confusing currents, of revolutionary 
tendencies, and so sprinkled and splashed 
with human nature. There have been so 
many changes and so many more seem im- 
minent, there is such a swirl of opinions 
about education, that the heads of colleges 
hardly know ‘where they are at’’—this is 
a classical quotation from a Demosthenes 
at Washington. One of the puzzled _presi- 
dents exclaimed, “The time has come when 
we must ask the question, What is a college?” 
I agreed with him when a show of hands was 
ealled for on the question of Greek and 
Latin. The number of colleges which re- 
quired Greek for a B. A. degree was pitifully 
small, the merest fraction of the body; and 
while a little larger for Latin, the proportion 
was small. One of the presidents said to me 
afterwards, “Greek is doomed, and perhaps 
Latin.” 

It is this slipping away from the classical 
idea and old standards of study that prompted 
the rather startling question, “What is a 
college?’ Is it only a high school a little bit 
prolonged Has it been submerged by the 
sweeping demand for practical preparation 
for business and for the promotion of mate- 
rial welfare? Has it come clear down out 
of the upper story of idealism to the base- 
ment where we burn coal and keep the fur- 
nace going to heat the house? 

As I heard the college presidents discuss 
these difficulties and others, they seemed to 


me like men caught in a flood, in a stream 


out of its banks, pulling the oars of little 


_ boats which they found it hard to keep right 


side up and stemming the current. It is a 
double flood, a flood of new theories of edu- 
cation and a flood of money to state uni- 
versities. 


By Grapho 


. DEAD LANGUAGES AND DEAD MATTER 


Away with the dead languages, is the cry, 
and a college president gets so badly scared 
that he takes his Greek dictionary down 
from the shelf and starts the fire with it. 
But what surprises me is that the next cry 
is, “Back to the fossils in the rocks.” Isn’t 
a fossil deader than any dead language ever 
taught in our colleges? Ten millions of 
years ago—time is no object and costs noth- 
ing in science—a little plant folded its leaves 
on a bed of clay and died; now the scien- 
tist is red hot to know how it lived, whether 
it minded its mother and who it remembered 
in its will when it died. It is an awfully 
dead subject. Is it not just as interesting 
and instructive to know how Julius Cesar 
got straddle of the world, and to read it in 
his own language? Is it not just as much 
to the advantage of an ambitious boy to 
know how Demosthenes spouted as to know 
how an ichthyosaurus. spouted? As between 
Demosthenes or Homer or Virgil and the hor- 
rid things which crept and crawled around 
in the ooze and slime of primeval mud, I 
prefer to cuddle up, intellectually speaking, 
to the former. 

Think of trying to make the bones of a 
megatherium a bigger study than the ora- 
tions of Cicero! 

Dead languages! The educational world 
never was studying so much dead language 
as it is right now, only that it is the lan- 
guage of dead matter instead of the lan- 
guage of: 


“The dead but sceptred great, who still rule 
our spirits from their urns.” 


Athletics have made another swirl in the 
eurrent of college life. In former days the 
college president knew what a boy wanted 
when he came to school, that he was after 
knowledge and the development of mind; but 
now he may want development of muscle. 
Therefore it is a question where the col- 
lege is to begin with him, whether in the 
classroom or out on the campus, with his 
head or with his heels.. Ambition, which is 
a powerful element in college life runs more 
toward winning a game than toward scholar- 
ship. The change has made standardization 
a puzzling task, and doubled up the problem 
of the president. e 


BIG MONEY 


But more serious than anything else per- 
haps for the average college is the competi- 
tion of the state universities. When a college 
has a working income of $60,000 or $100,000 
and the state university has an income of 
from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, it makes a dif- 
ference. There are five state universities 
within a night’s ride of Chicago which have 
an aggregate working income of about $8,000,- 
000. The University of Illinois shakes into 
its lap of plenty about $2,200,000 a year 
from the tax-payers of the state. In other 
words, the average college talks to prospec- 
tive students in terms of thousands, the state 
university in terms of millions. The mil- 
lions mean all modern advantages, the latest 
and best equipments, experts, research work, 
special courses and other things which ap- 
peal to students. It makes a pretty trying 
situation for a college president. As between 
the benevolent giver and the taxpayer the 
head of a college finds the latter an amazing 
convenience. 


ORGANIZE AND BRACE UP 


Misery loves company, therefore the col- 
lege presidents were met together in Chicago 
not merely to relieve their sense of loneli- 
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ness and harassment, but for the more prac 
tical purpose of forming a national organ- 
ization. This step was called the big result 
of the Chicago meeting. Some 160 colleges 
were represented, and the Association which 
was formed promises to be one of large in- 
fluence. The state universities have had 
such an organization for some time and it 
has made its power felt. 

Another result of the Chicago meeting, as 
I gathered, was a general bracing up of orig- 
inal ideas regarding the purpose of a col- 
lege. A fine idealism was manifest. When 
I asked one of the presidents what stood out 
most prominently in the meeting, he re- 
plied: ‘The religious sentiment and the feel- 
ing that material advantages are not every- 
thing to a college. It takes more than monéy 
and equipment to make a college,’”’ he added. 
“The human influence which makes charac- 
ter is a great factor, and manhood and 
womanhood are great results. Much em- 
phasis was put upon this.” It is good to 
hear this kind of talk. In spite of the many 
and somewhat revolutionary changes, the old 
nobility of the American college is still dear 
to the men who lead the procession of young 
people through the halls of learning. They 
are trying to build up character, and surely 
we all must realize that a civilization which 
makes material progress faster than it makes 
character is a dangerous kind of civilization. 
If we have the greatest “captains of indus- 
try” that the world ever has known, we 
ought also at the same time to have the 
greatest moral leaders that the world has 
known. 

WHAT IS EDUCATION 


Back of the question, What is a college? 
is the deeper question, What is education? 
It has been an often-repeated answer to this 
question that education is what the Latin 
of the word signifies, namely, to lead out. 
Education leads out what is within. But in 
a smart article on education Dr. Henry van 
Dyke remarks that there may be much in a 
boy that ought not to be led out; and many 
a mother feels that there are some things in 
her boy which ought to be spanked out, and 
there have been successful mothers who did 
impressive work in that way. The Germans 
are the scholars of the world, and just now 
several other nations think that there is much 
in the Germans which ought to be shot out, 
and they are making it a daily bloody busi- 
ness to shoot it out. . 

The definition is not sufficient. Education 
which only leads out what is within may 
make greater power for evil. An educated 
rascal can do more harm than an ignorant 
sneak. What is taught into the young is as 
important as what is led out of them, and it 
is just as dangerous when it is the wrong 
thing. Since the outbreak of the European 
voleano much attention has been called to 
the teachings of the German _ professor, 
Treitschke, who for forty-eight years lec- 
tured in great German universities, includ- 
ing Leipsic, Heidleberg and Berlin. I have 
before me a passage from one of the famous 
professor’s lectures, and I find him saying: 
“Tt remains the normal and rational course 
when a great nation embodies and develops . 
in an organized army the nature of the state, 
which is precisely power by means of its 
physical strength. We have learned to know 
the moral majesty of war in the very thing 
that appears brutal and inhuman to super- 
ficial observers. A man must sacrifice not 
only his life, but also natural and profoundly 
justified feelings of the human soul; he must 
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The Calling of a Boy 


The’ last word in the book of Judges was this—‘‘In those days 
there was no king in Israel, every man did as he pleased.” The 
book which furnishes our lessons for the next four months opens 
with the birth of a prophet destined to usher in a new régime 
where moral disorder would be replaced by types: of life more 
worthy and stable. The title of “the book of Samuel” does not de- 
note the author, but as in the books of Joshua, Ruth and Esther, 
points to the leading figure in the events narrated. 

The Hebrew historians made free use of previously existing 
documents. And because they were in large measure compilers, 
we find in this story of Samuel and David the obvious duplication 
of many incidents. ‘Two separate denunciations of Eli’s course 
are related. There are two accounts of Saul’s rejection, the sec- 
ond making no allusion to the first; and two accounts of his ap- 
pointment as king. The two accounts of David’s coming to court 
have been disturbing to the literalist bent upon showing absolute 
harmony in the narrative. We have two sets of negotiations for 
Saul’s daughter, two accounts of David’s flight from court and two 
stories of the death of Saul. The most natural way to account 
for them is to regard them as actual duplicates—variant accounts 
of the same events by a compiler who wished to preserve whatever 
he found of interest in his various sources. (International Crit- 
ical Commentary.) 

This use of different sources leads inevitably to differences in 
point of view. In certain passages Samuel appears as a theo- 
eractic ruler, rebuking and directing the people with all the author- 
ity of a second Moses. In other passages he is “the seer of a small 
town respected as one who worthily participates in the public 
devotions of religion but prized mainly as a man with clairvoyant 
powers able to locate lost property.” In one account Saul is 
chosen king by the Lord and comes to his place of leadership with 
divine sanction. In another passage the very desire of the people 
for a king is noted as an act of apostacy from the direct rule of 
Jehovah. This varying point of view regarding the same events 
is best explained by assuming that the compiler of these histories 
used the varied sources which were at hand. 


THE BEST RECRUITING GROUND FOR THE MINISTRY 


The birth of this boy Samuel was in answer to prayer, and he 
became at once the object of continuous prayer. “For this child 
I prayed and the Lord hath given me my petition. Therefore I 
have granted him to the Lord as long as he liveth.” The best 
recruiting ground for likely candidates for the work of the prophet 
will be found in the hearts and in the homes of devout mothers. 
God speaks to the tender, responsive heart of the child most com- 
monly and steadily by the lips of a spiritually-minded mother. 
“Mothers like Hannah make sons like Samuel.” 

When the boy was born this mother in Israel like Mary the 
mother of our Lord sang her “Magnificat.” It is rude in form, but 
it breathes the same spirit of joyous consecration to the Highest. 


“My heart exulteth in the Lord; 

My horn is exalted in the Lord. 
My mouth is enlarged over mipe enemies 
Because I rejoice in thy salvation.” 


Then she set herself to the sweet and noble task of so rearing 
this child of her affection that in the days of his strength he should 
be indeed “a man of God.’’ The boy was chosen for the temple 
service and like a white-robed altar boy in the Roman Church, 
“Samuel ministered before the Lord, being a child, girded with a 
linen ephod.” 

Year by year his mother made him a little coat, bringing it 
when she came with her husband to offer the yearly sacrifice. She 
stitched into those little garments many a thought of love and 
aspiration on his behalf. She was steadily weaving in her own 
expectant prayers a garment for his inner life that would clothe 
him with grace and goodness in the eyes of God and man. 

Here is the atmosphere in which the divine voice can make 
itself audible. Nothing can be heard in a vacuum; sound waves 
will not carry—there is no conveying medium. Only a little can 
be heard in an atmosphere which holds nothing but oxygen and 
nitrogen. One could hear a brass band playing or a crowd of col- 
lege boys yelling at a football game, but there would be no ade- 
quate medium for the conveyance of the more delicate voice of the 
Spirit. In the home of that devoted mother and in the reverent 
service of the sanctuary there was an atmosphere where God’s 
calls would be heard. 


THE NIGHT WATCH IN THE TEMPLE 


There came a night when Eli, the aged priest, and the boy 
Samuel were sleeping in the place of worship. They were there to 
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replenish opportunely the oil in the seven-branched candlestick so 
that the lamp of God should not go out in the Temple of the Lord. 
It was the primitive belief that while Yahweh dwelt in thick dark- 
ness, he was pleased and honored by the attention shown him in 
keeping a lamp burning continuously through the night before 
his shrine. , 

There in the quiet of the night watch the boy heard his name 
called. He ran with beautiful alacrity to Eli, the old priest, ex- 
pecting some commission. But Eli insisted that he had not called 
and bade the boy return to his bed. ‘This same thing occurred 
again and once more in kindly fashion the eager-hearted boy was 
sent back to bed. When it occurred the third time, the old man 
felt that the deity whom they were there to honor was speaking to 
the responsive heart of this lad. ‘Samuel did not yet know the 
Lord’—his own worship and devotion rested mainly upon the 
authority and instruction of his elders. He had not yet entered 
upon independent spiritual transactions with the deity on his own 
account. Eli recognized the deeper meaning of these mysterious 
impulses which had prompted the boy to come to him in the night 
for some fresh assignment of duty, and he bade him say, if the 
experience was repeated, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” 

“The Lord came and stood and called as at other times.” And 
the sensitive spiritual. nature of the high-minded, clean-hearted 
boy made response. In that hour of high privilege there was con- 
veyed to him a message from the unseen which amply justified itself 
as a veritable “word of the Lord.” 


THE EXACTING IDEALISM OF YOUTH 


In line with the best psychology of religious experience it was 
at its inception mainly a message of condemnation. When we 
want the full vigor and rigor of mental and moral judgments, we 
do not turn to Jonathan Edwards or John Calvin. We turn to 
those young men and maidens who have but passed out of adoles- 
eence. They are critical up to the border of intolerance toward all 
intellectual or moral slips. They demand principles and ideals 
painfully searching in their call for instant perfection. The young 
people will have more patience and charity when they haye lived 
longer, but it is good for them to exhibit in those heroie years this 
unwearied demand for the Absolute. 

The boy Samuel felt in that serious hour that God would send 
a judgment upon Israel for its moral lapses which would make the 
ears of the people tingle. The visitation would be wrought out in 
the defeat of Israel by their enemies, in the tragic death of Eli and 
of his unworthy sons, and in the capture of Yahweh’s ark by the 
profane Philistines with the consequent desolation of the national 
shrine. The boy lay there in his bed trembling over the fearful 
fate in store for the wrongdoing he had witnessed. 

When morning came “Samuel feared to shew Eli the vision.” 
Naturally! But Eli adjured him, using the imprecation employed 
when men sealed their oaths in the blood of an animal sacrifice. 
“God do so to me, and more also, if thou hide anything from me.” 
The parties to the oath prayed that the fate of the slain beast 
might overtake them if they failed to fulfil their vows. ; 

Then “Samuel told him every whit.” It was a fearful predic- 
tion of coming judgments—and as the event proved, fearfully was 
his word fulfilled. The heart of the older man was great enough 
to receive it. “It is the Lord,” he said; “let him do what seemeth 
him good.” And thus early Samuel, the first in a long, illustrious 
line of prophets appearing after Israel entered the land of promise, 
began the exercise of his powers as a prophet of the Most High. 


THE VALUE OF A FAVORABLE ATMOSPHERE ® 


We are asked if boys are thus called to high and honorable serv- 
ice in these days. If not, why not? In many cases we would not 
have far to seek for the answer. The boy Samuel was at the place 
where God’s calls may be expected—he was there regularly. Where 
a father and mother habitually load their children into an auto 
on Sunday morning and rush them about the country forty miles 
an hour on the day appointed to higher interests, they do not give 
the divine voice a chance to be heard. j : 

The training of the home may emphasize the importance of a 
sound physique, the value of proper social manners, the worth 
of intellectual cleverness. It may, however, ignore those relation- 
ships which stretch out from the unfolding nature of a child into 
an unseen world of spiritual values and energies. Blectricity is 
blocked by material with which it has no affiliations, but it will 
travel on a copper wire. There are lines of interest which open 
the way for wireless messages to come from a world divine into 
the receptive heart of aspiring youth. When such an impulse cer- 
tifies itself to the inner consciousness, let the soul say, “Speak, 
Lord—thy servant heareth.” 
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| Pee a OUR OR PRAYER 


The Wide Relations of 
Religion 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Feb. 7-18 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Religion and Hdueation. Prov. 3: 1-26. 

How Shall. Our Children be Educated? 
The first purpose of education is to put the 
child in full possession of his own powers 
and capacities. As these develop slowly, the 
child’s life in its advance through the several 
stages of experience will require variety of 
handling. We begin with the nursery and 
the kindergarten and rise to the highest 
stage which capacity or circumstanée-allows 
for the individual child. The first business 
of the educator is to get the child interested 
in the process of his own development. Most 
wise teachers would prefer the good will of 
the. pupil to any amount of equipment and 
apparatus. Fortunately, normal children 
are interested in the world about them and 
eager to use their powers. A certain amount 
of discipline is involved, but with the disci- 
pline there must be a large element of lead- 
ing. The process of a normal education can 
never be in solitude. The teacher may do 
something, but the necessities of human na- 
ture require also the companionship of other 
children and a place in the experience of the 
world. Education must be a matter of social 
experience. 


The Responsibility of the Citizen for the 
Public Schools. These conditions of a child’s 
training we have tried to make practical for 
all children of a community in the public 
schools. But the public schools seem far 
away to the mind of the average citizen. He 
may grumble at the school-tax, he may scan 
the reports of his own children; but the idea 
of giving sympathetic understanding to the 
problems of its teachers is remote from his 
mind. Something different from this should 
be the point of view of every Christian. The 
importance of training for the coming life 
of the community should be written deeply 
on the heart of every good citizen, all the 
more because befove the work of the schools 
and after it comes the parental and neigh- 
borhood responsibilities. Modern study and 
investigation, for instance, show that play 
is an important part of the child’s education. 
It is a citizen’s business to make sure that 
playgrounds exist, that they are sufficient 
and that they are used under wholesome and 
sympathetic supervision. 


God’s Education. Religious teaching 
should begin in the homes. We attempt to 
provide for it also in the Sunday school. The 
child has a right to share from the begin- 
ning his parents’ consciousness of the pres- 
ence of God in human life. When we ask 
how soon a child’s religious training should 
begin, the answer is that he should never be 
able to remember a time when the atmos- 
phere of God’s presence was absent from the 
life of those he knew. The intimacies of the 
child with father and mother should make 
him aware of reverence and obedience. The 
difficult \ ah of religion in the public 
schools would not be so difficult if our homes 
were genuinely religious. God’s education 
of a child’s soul begins with the conscious or 
unconscious testimony of the child’s parents 
to the work of God in their own souls. This 
is our duty and our opportunity—to make 
religion have and show its wide relations in 
our own hearts and lives. Thus and thus 
only shall we bear true witness for our own 
children and for the leading of others in 
the way. 


Closet and Altar 


OUR HOPE OF PEACE 


To guide our feet into the way of peace. 
—Luke 1: 79. 


We are required to seek peace. Of 
whom, then, can we seek it with expecta- 
tion to find it, but of him who is a God 
of peace, and hath promised to bless his 
people with peace? It is God who hath 
promised to give his people one heart and 
one way; yet for these things he will be 
sought unto. Oh, then, let us seek peace 
and pray for peace, because God shall 
prosper them that love it—John Bunyan. 


The days are indeed evil, unless we 
make them good.—George Hodges. 


Breath of the Lord -that moved of old 
Through chaos of the quickening earth, 

Till the wide heavens in light unrolled, 
And sun and star, and flower had birth. 


Breathe on this warring world of men, _ 
To bid its strife and tumult cease; 
Till stars of morning sing again, 
With Sons of God, the Song of Peace. 


Still on the waters broods thy power; 
Through all our discords echoes still 
The music of that later hour, : 
“Peace on the earth! in heaven good 
will!’ 


Teach thou our hearts that nobler song 
Of nobler souls by truth set free, 
Till the full chorus, sweet and strong, 
From thy glad earth goes up to thee. 

—Hmily Huntington Miller. 


The world rings with clamor and 
brawls, but the Church ought to be a 
quiet spot; it is that tabernacle where 
God hides us secretly from the strife of 
tongues, where we can sow and reap be- 
side the waters of peace.—Charles Bigg. 


Well, then, you people of God, what a 
surpassing comfort is this, that all your 
times are now in your Redeemer’s hands! 
—Alexander Whyte. 


From trouble and the noise of strife we 
turn, O Lord, to thee, our refuge and our 
hope. Let peace rule in our hearts amid 
the cries of war, while we wait for the 
triumph of thy Kingdom. Bring thine 
own will to pass in the changes that must 
come. Remember all who are caught un- 
willingly in the net of war—those who go 
forth, and those, most troubled, who must 
wait upon the event at-home. Be with 
the wounded in their pain; and with the 
sorrowing, to sustain them in their an- 
guished and lonely hours. Let hate and 
envy die out of men’s hearts, and peace 
and kindness reign. Go with us through 
the darkness of our suspense and per- 
plexity. Make us lovers of justice be- 
tween man and man. Give us courage to 
go on in thy companionship with full as- 
surance that thy patience fails not nor is 
ignorant of the means and of the end. 
In the name of Christ. Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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Build for Eternity 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for Feb. 14-20 


BY PARRIS T. -FARWELL 


The Solid Foundations of Life. 
9-15. (Consecration Meeting.) 

The One Foundation. In the passage 
under consideration only one foundation is 
recognized as solid and enduring. That is 
Jesus Christ. But there are many kinds of 
superstructure, perishable and imperishable. 
The foundation is all-important. It is laid 
by knowing and obeying the will of Christ. 
“Every one that heareth these words of mine, 
and doeth them, shall be likened unto a wise . 
man that built his house upon a _ rock.” 
(Matt. 7: 24.) In building the edifice of 
life the first necessity is that there be a good 
foundation. The choice of Christ as Teacher, 
Saviour and Lord is the choice of an im- 
movable and imperishable foundation. 


1 Cor. 3: 


Character Building. Having this founda- 
tion we may build upon it well or ill. This 
is the teaching of the Apostle. He refers 
primarily to the ministers of Christ and the 
results of their labors. But the lesson may 
also be applied to individual Christians. 
Hven though they believe in Christ and pro- 
fess their faith in him, they may differ in 
the quality of Christian character which 
they erect upon this sure foundation. There 
are disciples of Christ who build with im- 
perishable material upon the foundation of 
their faith; and there are also disciples who 
seem hardly to build at all, or they build 
poorly, with perishable material. Some erect 
a splendid edifice of enduring Christian char- 
acter, and some do not. The inspiring lesson 
of the text is that each one of the followers 
of Christ may spend a lifetime in building 
up an edifice of character which will endure 
and pass on with him from this life into the 
eternal future. 


The Stones of the Building. In another 
place the Apostle speaks of the Christian as 
being “builded up in Jesus Christ,” and what 
he ealls “the fruits of the Spirit’ we may 
designate as some of the stones of the build- 
ing. They are “love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meek- 
ness, self-control.” Or even better than this 
is the statement of the Apostle Peter (2 Pet. 
1: 5-8): “Giving all diligence, add to your 
faith virtue; and to virtue knowledge; and 
to knowledge temperance; and to temper- 
ance patience; and to patience godliness; 
and to godliness brotherly kindness; and to 
brotherly kindness charity. For if these 
things be in you, and abound, they make you 
that ye shall neither be barren nor unfruitful 
in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The cultivation of these qualities of Christ- 
likeness is the building of the edifice which 
will endure. There are many things which 
we are tempted to seek that must be left be- 
hind at last. Money, fame, power, authority 
may seem supremely desirable and may de- 
mand all our time and talent, only to prove 
at the end of life to be “wood, hay, stubble,” 
a handful of ashes. A man may have gained 
them all and have impoverished his own soul. 
But he who has grown in Christlikeness, who 


“has builded a character in love of God and 


men, in the joy of Christian faith, in good- 
ness, in self-control, is possessed of abiding 
riches, stronger than death. This is he who 
builds of gold, silver, precious stones. And 
when this earthly life ends, all of this, for 
which he has devoted his energies. is his for- 
ever. This is the enduring life. the life worth 
while, a Christlike life, founded on Christ 
and builded up in him, 


Canada’s Call to Celebrate the Century of Peace 


The following address to the people of Canada was printed 
Dec. 25, 1914, throughout the Dominion. It was issued by a 
committee appointed by the Canadian Government to meet a 
similar American committee to take formal notice of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the signing of the Treaty of Ghent 
at the close of the War of 1812; in other words, at the comple- 
tion of one hundred years of peace between Great.Britain and 
the United States of America. It is signed by the president and 
the secretary of the Canadian committee: 


To the People of Canada: This Christmas Eve marks the 
completion of a full century since the signing of the Treaty of 
Ghent, which put an end to warfare betweeu the British Empire 
and the United States of America. In a few weeks, on the 
17th of February, it will be one hundred years since the ratifi- 
cation of that treaty. 

A century has now elapsed since British and American arms 
were matched in national strife. It is a great anniversary which 
we commend to the attention of the people of Canada. “Aus- 
picium melioris aevi,” to quote the motto of an order of chivalry 
which is peculiarly associated with the growth and progress of 
the British Empire. The first century of peace has now elapsed. 
May many more follow it! 

We address this appeal to your memory of the history of 
our continent in a solemn and moving time. No such happy 
fortune has befallen the continent of Europe. Periodic wars 
have ravaged it, the weight of intolerable armaments has op- 
pressed it and we write in the midst of an awful struggle, terri- 
ble, not merely for the enormous numbers involved and the 
dreadful slaughter and devastation wrought, but for the out- 
burst of evil passions, of hatreds, of cruelties, of which it had 
been hoped war had been stripped by advancing civilization. 

Our empire is the principal object of attack in an earth- 
shaking war, and it behooves the subjects of King George to play 
the man and vindicate the title of their empire to freedom and 
to greatness. But, while the battle cloud hangs low, while our 
gaze is riveted upon scenes of death and suffering, we must not 
forget that North America presents a spectacle which is at 
once a contrast and a promise. We invite the gratitude of the 


Canadian nation for the merciful dispensation of Providence 
which has bestowed peace upon our own land. 

For one hundred years the sword has been sheathed upon 
the border between Canada and the United States. Two peo-— 
ples energetic, active, anxious to make the most of their pos- 
sessions, have dwelt side by side and have avoided armed strife. 
Occasions of difference have arisen, conflicts of interest have 
disturbed their harmony, but always the voice of calm reason . 
has been heard and the disputes have been accommodated, 

Two especial benefits have resulted. The material distresses © 
of war have been averted; still more important, those interna- 
tional animosities which are so grievous a feature of the situa- 
tion in Burope have been mitigated. Worse even than the 
physical devastations of the past five months have been the ap- 
palling hatreds evinced or evoked, hatreds that are a degrada- _ 
tion of the human spirit. Here, upon this favored continent, 
the resolute abstention from appeals to arms has resulted in a 
growth of international good will which indeed must be grateful 
to Almighty God. Our people and our neighbors agree to re- 
main separate, respect each other’s rights and characteristics 
and find, as one generation after another passes its life in peace- 
ful industry, that there grows and increases a mutual friendli- 
ness that is the surest guarantee of peace in the years that are 
to come. 

Firmly as we British peoples have grasped the sword, re- 
solved as we are not to sheathe it except with honor and with 
a new security, we are convinced that the dealings of the great 
empire and the great republic afford a noble example to the rest 
of the world. They remain as our ideal in international rela- 
tions, and coming as the centenary does at so troubled and 
absorbing a time, we urge the Canadian people to celebrate it 
with devout thankfulness and as a pledge of happier times to 
come. 

On behalf of the executive committee of the Canadian Peace 
Centenary Association. 


B. E. WALKER, President. 
C. F. Haminron, Honorary Secretary. 


The More Excellent Way 


An Appeal of Representative Quakers 


THE LESSON OF THE WAR IN EUROPE 


To our Fellow-citizens: For five months we have watched 
the ebb and flow of the blood-red tide of war in Europe: the 
tidings from its battlefields might stir the coldest heurt to some 
sense of that “Infinite Pity which is alone sufficient for the 
infinite pathos of human life.”” We need not dwell upon these 
awful pictures save as they may awaken us to a sense of the 
duty which presses upon us, which lies at our doors, the duty 
to endeavor by the Grace of God to root out from the world this 
fearful disease. 


It cannot be the will of our merciful Father in Heaven that 
this earth which he has made should suffer forever from the 
hideous scourge of war; but it is possible for us to oppose his 
will, to be so given over to the worship of force, to the lust for 
power and to the selfishness and vainglory of life, that we go 
on year after year building our battleships and destroyers, and 
forts, and assembling our armed hosts, until at last he takes us 
at our word and allows us to follow our own devices, to depend 
upon the sword and the right arm of man’s power, and the 
shield of our own making. Then come envy and jealousy, strife 
and hatred, and some cry that Christianity has failed, while 
others invoke the aid and blessing of the Almighty upon the 
success of their arms. 


Our country at this very hour is facing at once a fearful 


responsibility and a glorious privilege; it is in our power to 
turn back this tide of militarism, to set an example from which 
the rest of the world cannot turn away. One of our own coun- 
trymen says that “militarism blights like a pestilential wind the 
higher life of nations and eats like a gangrene into the vitals of 
civilization”; and again: “All history testifies that a republic 
has no peril so insidious to fear as the growth of military power 
within its own borders.” Let the history that is now in the 
making with such fearful rapidity bear witness to the wisdom 
of these warning words. 


Therefore, why not stop? “Why not say in a tone audible 
around the world—‘We will go no further in this business’ ?” 
The deadly Upas tree of militarism has borne its fruit; let the 
world profit by the lesson. 

Were it not better that the young manhood and the virile 
strength of our nation be consecrated and uplifted to the no- 
bility of Christian service, to the relief of suffering, to the help 
of the poor and the outcast, making the world a better nince 
to live in? 

With nations as with individuals, the nearer we come to our 
Heavenly Father, the nearer we come to each other in the 
brotherhood of man. 

Battleships and armies and forts have proved beyond doubt 
that they cannot keep the peace; they have been tried and found 
wanting, and capital invested in the making of them. becomes 
itself a menace to the welfare of the nation. Shall not the 
United States try the more excellent way, “the fruitful strifes 
and rivalries of peace’? 

Fellow-citizens, we entreat you to pause and consider these 
things—to discern the signs of the times—to seek the path of 
duty by that pure light of the Spirit of Christ which enlightens 
every man. 

The Christian disciple serves a Master who “shall not fail 
nor be discouraged.” “The field is the world’; we stand “for 
no one generation, for no single land’—the boundaries of na- 
tions are broken down in this awful time, and for the sake of 
our common humanity, in the name of him who gave himself 
for the life of the world, we make this solemn appeal. . 

On behalf of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

Joun B, Garrett, Georce M. WARNER, HANNAH B. 
Morris, Isaac SHARPLESS, Davis H. Forsyrie, Dr. 
Epwarp G. Ruoaps, Georcr Annort, JAMES M, Moon, 
WILLIAM BISHOP. 
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A World League of Peace 


The Federal Council’s Manifesto 


Sunday, Feb. 14, 1915, is the day selected for the celebra- 
tion of a hundred years of unbroken peace between the two 
great English-speaking nations. In the Sunday schools a pre- 
pared peace program will be generally used, in young people’s 


“meetings also there will be suitable exercises, and it is hoped 


that every pastor will devote a sermon to the subject. The 
Committee earnestly urges what General Synods, General As- 
semblies, General Conventions and other denominational bodies 
have so heartily recommended, a wide observance of the day 
that the lessons of peace may be more thoroughly learned. 
Why observe this centenary while Europe is ablaze with 
war and nations long our close friends are in deadly combat? 
Because peace has its lessons more potent than war, and 
never were they more pertinent than now. Europe, insisting 
that peace could only be insured by great armies and armaments, 
is suddenly, in its preparedness, plunged into the greatest war 
of history and has broken boundaries and broken peace to show 
for its faith in the sword. The United States, trusting in inter- 
national law and good will, preserves inviolate its defenseless 


frontier of nearly 4,000 miles for a hundred years. There are 
no better neighbors than the Canadians and ourselves. 

Is not this the moment to point to war as an unmitigated 
curse and an unnecessary and barbarous .expedient? It is 
mangling and destroying the flower of Europe’s manhood, break- 
ing up homes, razing cities, ravaging fruitful lands and sinking 
thousands of millions of wealth. The Toronto Globe says, “The 
sword now unsheathed should never be sheathed again—it should 
be broken.” War never had fewer real friends and was never 
held at a lower estimate. Every one of the nations involved in 
it seeks to excuse itself and lay the blame on others. 

Our hundred years of peace was many times threatened. 
Time and again our international relations were strained and 
passions kindled ; but national restraint and diplomatic patience 
and friendliness and also doubtless lack of preparation averted 
conflict. As a result the bonds of peace were never so strong 
between England and the United States as today. May we not, 
to adapt the words of a great church leader, have a league of 
peace, offensive and defensive, with every nation of earth? 


British Recognition of the Peace Centenary 


The British committee, charged with arranging for the cele- 
bration of one hundred years of peace between Great Britain 
and America and of which Warl Grey is honorary president 
and H. S. Perris, secretary, has recently issued this declaration : 

“On Christmas Hive, 1814, in the old Carthusian monastery 
in the city of Ghent, the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain and 
the United States signed the Treaty of Ghent, which brought 
to a close the last war between these great Hnglish-speaking 
peoples. There have been many and grave Anglo-American dis- 
putes and difficulties since then, but they have all been dealt 
with successfully by the machinery of conciliation and arbitra- 
‘tion. Today these two nations can rejoice together over the sig- 
nificant achievement of a completed century of peace. 

“Preparations to mark the centenary by an impressive series 
of public ceremonies and by works of permanent value have 
been in progress for some time under the auspices of repre- 
sentative national committees in Great Britain, the United 
States of America and the Dominion of Canada. One project 
of the American committee has recently been accomplished— 
the compilation and publication of Professor Dunning’s ‘His- 
tory of the Hundred Years’ Peace.’ 

“The outbreak of the terrible Huropean war, in which our 
country has been called to. take part in defense of the faith of 


treaties and of the rights of the smaller and weaker nationali- 
ties, has interfered with our projects for the celebration and 
compelled a postponement. The noble city of Ghent is in the 
occupation of a hostile soldiery. Both the Belgian people and 
ourselves are absorbed in the tasks and sacrifices made neces- 
sary by the nature of the struggle to which they are pledged. 
We must hold over our rejoicings for the blessings of the hun- 
dred years of British-American peace until the European War is 
over. ‘Today we can only recall to the public mind with deep 
thankfulness the century’s record of peaceful triumphs which is 
now completed, and utter the prayer that the peace between 
the British and American democracies which has so” long en- 
dured may never be broken, and that the disarmed frontier be- 
tween the United States and Canada may long continue as an 
example to the world of the safe defense of mutual respect and 
trust in the affairs of nations. 

“The time will soon, we hope, come when we can announce a 
new time table for the celebration of the hundred years’ peace, 
when the story of what the Hnglish-speaking peoples have ac- 
complished may bring good cheer and fresh courage to a world 
exhausted by war. 

“In the meantime we salute our American cousins with a 
greeting of good will.” 


Woman’s Peace Party 


Prominent American women have organized at Washington 
the Woman’s Peace Party and it is being extended through- 
out the country as the expression of woman’s purpose to co- 
The na- 
tional chairman is Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, 
where temporary headquarters have been established. The or- 


- ganization has issued the following declaration : 


all villainies. 


WE, WOMEN OF THE UNITED STATES, assembled in 
‘behalf of World Peace, grateful for the security of our own 
country, but sorrowing for the misery of all involved in the 
present struggle among warring nations, do hereby band our- 
selves together to demand that war should be abolished. 

Equally with men pacificists, we understand that planned- 
for, legalized, wholesale, human slaughter is today the sum of 
As women, we feel a peculiar moral passion of 
revolt against both the cruelty and the waste of war. 

As women, we are especially the custodians of the life of the 


ages. We will not longer consent to its reckless destruction. 
As women, e are particularly charged with the future of child- 
hood and with the care of the helpless and the unfortunate. We 


will not longer accept without protest that added burden of 
maimed and invalid men and poverty stricken widows and 
orphans which war places upon us. ‘ 
As women, we have builded by the patient drudgery of the 
past the basic foundation of the home and of peaceful indus- 
try. We will not longer endure without a protest which must 
be heard and heeded by men that hoary evil which in an hour 
destroys the social structure that centuries of toil have reared. 
As women, we are called upon to start each generation onward 
toward a better humanity. We will not longer tolerate without 
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determined opposition that denial of the sovereignty of reason 
and justice by which war and all that makes for war today 
renders impotent the idealism of the race. 


Therefore, as human beings and the mother half of hu- 
manity, we demand that our right to be considered in the set- 
tlement of questions concerning not alone the life of individuals 
but of nations be recognized and respected. 


We demand that women be given a share in deciding between 
war and peace in all the courts of high debate; within the home, 
the school, the church, the industrial order and the state. 


PLATFORM 


1. The immediate calling of a convention of neutral nations 
in the interest of early peace. 

2. Limitation of armaments and the nationalization of their 
manufacture. 

8. Organized opposition to militarism in our own country. 

4. Widucation of youth in the ideals of peace. 

5. Democratic control of foreign policies. 

6. The further humanizing of governments by the extension 
of the franchise to women. 

7. “Concert of nations’ to supersede “Balance of Power.” 

8. Action toward the gradual organization of the world to 
substitute Law for War. 

9. The substitution of an international police for rival 
armies and navies. 

10. Removal of the economic causes of war. 

11. The appointment by our Government of a commission of 
men and women, with an adequate appropriation, to promote 
international peace. 


RECORD OF THE WEEKS 


For the Week Ending Friday, Jan. 29 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Talking Across the Continent 


Direct telephone communication was 
opened between the Atlantic and Pacific 
cities. The President talked with President 
Moore of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
while Dr. Graham Bell, the inventor, and 
President Vail of the Telephone Company 
“listened in” at New York and Jekyl Isiand, 
Ga. 


The Postponement of the Panama 

Celebration 

In view of Governor Goethal’s statement 
that the passage of the canal for heavy war- 
ships would be impossible in March on ac- 
count of the slides, and in view also, prob- 
ably, of the withdrawal of most nations from 
participation in the naval parade, the Presi- 
dent’s intended visit to the isthmus and the 
plans for the formal opening of the canal 
have been postponed until July. The Presi- 
dent will abandon the water trip for the 
opening of the Panama Exposition of San 
Francisco and eross the continent by rail. 


Supreme Court Decisions 


The Kansas statute making it unlawful 
for any individual or corporation to compel 
or influence any person to enter into an 
agreement not to join or remain a member of 
a labor organization as a condition of grant- 
ing or continuing employment, was annulled 
as unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
The decision was announced by Justice Pit- 
ney. Dissenting opinions were given by 
Justices Holmes and Day, Justice Hughes 
econeurring with Justice Day. 

“The court intimates nothing inconsistent 
with the right of individuals to join labor 
unions,” said Justice Pitney. ‘Nor is the 
legitimacy of such organizations questioned 
so long as they conform to the laws of the 
land as others are required to do. But the 
individual has no inherent right to join the 
union and still remain in the employ of one 
who is unwilling to employ a union man, any 
more than the same individual has a right 
to join the union without the consent of that 
organization.” 

The court ruled in the case of two mem- 
bers of the J'ribune staff who refused to 
divulge the sources of their information on 
the ground that it would tend to incriminate 
them, a pardon having been procured from 
President Wilson and offered by the prose- 
cuting authorities, that no citizen is obliged 
to accept a pardon. 


The President’s Veto 


After public hearings on the immigration 
bill, the President sent a veto to the House 
of Representatives. The President objects 
to it on grounds of the literacy test, which 
he considers not a fair test of prospective 
citizenship, and because the bill would pre- 
vent our offering an asylum to political of- 
fenders, so reversing the immemoria] policy 
of the country. In regard to the literacy 
test he says: 

“The literacy test and the tests and re- 
strictions which accompany it constitute an 
even more radical change in the policy of 
the nation. Hitherto we have generously 
kept our doors open to all who were not un- 
fitted by reason of disease or incapacity for 
self-support or such personal records aud 
antecedents as were likely to make them a 
menace to our peace and order or to the 
wholesome and essential relationships of life. 
In this bill it is proposed to turn away from 
tests of character and of quality and to im- 


pose tests which exclude and restrict; for 
the new tests here embodied are not tests 
of quality or of character or of personal fit- 
ness, but tests of opportunity. Those who 
come seeking opportuinty are not to be ad- 
mitted unless they have already had one of 
the chief of the opportunities they seek—the 
opportunity of education. The object of such 
provision is restriction, not selection.’ 


The German Prize at San Juan 


The former British collier Farn, which 
had been captured by the German cruiser 
Karlsruhe and manned by a German prize 
erew, and which put into San Juan, Porto 
Rico, for provisions, was interned for the 
duration of the war at the demand of the 
United States Government and by the con- 
sent of Germany. — 


The Shipping Bill 

A debate on the shipping bill continued 
through the week in the Senate, addresses 
being made by Republican senators, with 
one speech in defense of the bill by Senator 
Walsh of Montana, in Which he urged the 
right of the United States to buy in good 
faith even belligerent merchant craft now 
interned in American harbors. Under the 
pressure of speeches by senators Lodge, Root 
and Burton many changes in the wording of 
the bill were made by its sponsors, and even 
the shape in which it will finally be pre- 
sented for vote remains uncertain. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The Mexican Situation 


Mexico City, abandoned by the Zapata 
and Villa forces, was occupied by the Con- 
stitutionalist General Obregon on Thursday, 
Jan, 28. Provisional President Garza has 
come out against Zapata, whom he accuses 
of crimes and’ usurpations. The property 
and persons of foreigners in the city were 
not put in peril by the entry of the Con- 
stitutionalist forces. President Carranza 
announced that Vera Cruz will continue to 
be the Constitutidnalist capital. Villa, at- 
tacking Tampico, asserts that its fall is 
imminent. Hx-Provisional Conventionalist 
President Gutierrez is said to be at the head 
of an army, and continues his efforts to make 
a coalition with one of the anti-Villa-Zapata 
revolutionary heads. 


The Naval Battle 


The long-expected conflict between Brit- 
ish and German fleets in the North Sea 
came about through the discovery by the 
British naval scouts of a raiding squadron 
of German cruisers intending, it is said, the 
bombardment of Newcastle. The German 
fleet consisted of five or six battle cruisers of 
the newest and swiftest type, with an accom- 
panying crowd of smaller cruisers, destroy- 
ers and submarines; The British battle 
cruisers Lion, Tiger, Princess Royal, New 
Zealand and others followed the German 
fleet, which turned and hurried to the 
shelter of the mine fields near Heligolund, 
The swifter ships of the British overtook 
and attacked the German cruisers, the 
Bluecher being sunk by a torpedo from the 
cruiser Arethusa. Some 200 of the crew 
were rescued by the British destroyers, and 
others would have been ‘saved had not the 
German air craft put out from Heligoland 
and begun a bombardment of the rescuers. 
The British cruiser Lion, with Vice-Admiral 
Beatty.on board, was injured by a German 
shell. which struck near one of its engines, 
and was towed into the Firth of Forth by 
its sister ships. The German claim that a 
British cruiser was sunk is categorically 
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denied by the British admiralty, which de- 
clares that the injuries to the Lion and Tiger 
are slight and can easily be repaired. The 

British destroyer Meteor was also injured, 

but brought safe to port, and British sailors 
on board the cruiser Aurora declare that — 
the German cruiser Kolberg was left in a 
helpless and sinking condition. wy 


Celebrating a Birthday 


On the battle lines in the west the Ger- 
mans celebrated Emperor William’s birthday 
by frontal attacks which were everywhere 
unsuccessful, except near Craonne, where. 
they occupied certain French trenches. 
The Allied forces claim that 20,000 Germans — 
were sacrificed in this attempt to celebrate 
the imperial birthday. 


Gathering Up Supplies 

The German imperial government has 
commandeered all the grain in the country. 
Ieb. 1 every householder had to declare the 
amount in his possession, and all above 225 
pounds was seized by the authorities, which 
will fix the sale price and distribute the 
grain according to necessity. The German 
government officially stated that food im- 
ported from America and consigned to pri- 
vate parties would not be included in this’ | 
seizure. Appeals to all Germans for sup- 
plies of necessaries for military purposes — 
has been made by the German papers. An 
imperial “wool week” gathered up great 
quantities of that material, and now it is 
proposed that there shall be an imperial 
“metal week,” in which the greatest stress 
would be laid on the collection of copper. 
Valuable bronze and copper articles of artis- 
tic beauty or articles regarded as heirlooms 
are to be spared, but all the rest is to go 
to the melting pot. Silver also is greatly — 
needed, and the appeal is made for the sacri- 
fice of tons of inartistie table silver of mod- 
ern and vulgar design which had better go 
to be coined into money. ; 


The War in the East 


A Turkish attack on the defenses of the 
Suez Canal developed, with fighting between 
the outposts near the canal in the desert. 
The whole Turkish army of Syria and Pales- 
tine is said to be making progress across the 
Sinaitic Peninsula, where the wells have 
been stopped up to hinder invasion. Egypt 
and the canal are largely defended by native 
troops from India and by warships which 
can command the flat desert for miles from 
the canal. In Hungary the Germans have 
pushed forward a great army to defend the 
remaining passes of the mountains and to 
turn back the threatened Russian invasion. 
The battle in Poland, west of Warsaw, re- 
mains merely stationary, both forces having 
entrenched themselves, leaving only chances 
of siege warfare open. The Russians ad- 
vanced during the week in Bast Prussia, and 
are again threatening Insterburg. Germany 
and Austria have warned both Italy and 
Roumania that the mobilization of their 
troops on the borders of Austria must be ex- 
plained and discontinued. Reports by way 
of Geneva tell of serious rioting by the 
southern Slavs against the order for the | 
mobilization of reserves. ‘The important 
battles of the near future on this whole front 
seem likely to be fought on the border of 
Transylvania, where the Germans have taken — 
the command and are straining every nerve — 
to push back the Russian advance, The — 
Bank of England has made a loan of 
million pounds to the ad 
cnt, te money to bo ea a : 
of arms and military equipment, — 
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ee WITH THE CHILDREN 


The Sunshine Clan 


BY MARY DAVIS 
CHAPTER V. 


“Hark, hark! The dogs do bark! 

» The beggars are coming to town, 

Some in rags and some in tags 
And some in velvet gowns.” 


The day was as pretty as a spring day 
ean be. Small, white clouds chased each 
other across the sky like breathless little 
girls at recess. Although it was one o’clock 
there was nothing to disturb our peace of 
mind, for the Linden Hill teachers were at a 
convention. Half an hour before Mallie, 
Bob and Jack had come around the corner 
of the house with long fishpoles in their 
hands. After a noisy and protracted search 
our boys had discovered theirs and they had 
all gone off towards Mossy Pond. 

Plizabeth and I drew a breath of relief 
and settled down to read the “Jungle Book’ 
again. We were reading together. The first 
one to finish laid her finger on the bottom 
of the page and the other one turned it over 
when she was through. In this way we can 
read for hours and not break the silence. 
But we had only a few moments of enjoy- 
ment, for Alta and Tessie soon appeared 
around the corner. Instead of fishpoles they 
had little square boxes in their hands. A 
yellow rosebud adorned Alta’s, while a lamb 
which had once been snowy white stared 
plaintively from Tessie’s. 

“Have you filled your mite boxes?’ they 
demanded. ‘They have to be in tomorrow.” 

“No,” we answered blankly. 

Alta and Tessie both brightened as we 
grew sober. “We thought yours would be 
full,” admitted Tess, “although we knew you 
paid three dollars for the ‘Jungle Book.’ 
Stull’”— « 

“Aunt Christine didn’t see them,” 
plained Elizabeth. 

“Do you think the Buttercups have filled 
theirs?” I asked. The Buttercup Class is a 
rival of ours. ‘ 

Tess brandished the little box with the 
lamb on it. : 

“Nora Martin has five dollars and eighty- 
three cents in hers and Marion Southwick 
two dollars.” 

BDlizabeth suddenly stood erect. 

earn ours today,” she declared. 

Just then the ecurly-headed boy who works 
for the druggist came into the yard. He 
threw a fat, yellow envelope into our laps. 
“Something to make you look pretty,” he 
grinned. 

We waited until he was well out of-sight 
before we tore them open. In each was a 
tin box full of red salve and a little can of 
pink powder. Elizabeth dipped her finger 
into the salve and spread it over her cheeks. 
It was so becoming that we all did it, even 
Tess, whose cheeks are always poppy red. 

All at once Elizabeth put her fingers on 
her lips and tiptoed up the backstairs. The 
rest of us kept at a safe distance from the 
house, because Aunt Christine is apt to dis- 
approve of age everything we do. Eliza- 
beth was back again in a minute with her 
violin. She hopped up and down, first on 
one foot, then on the other. “I know how 

to fill my mite box,” she gloated, and away 
she darted across the fields. 

We rushed after her, but she kept her lead 


ex- 


“We'll 


all the way to Alta’s house, where we were 


not surprised to see her rush up two flights 
of stairs to the attic. Alta’s attic is famous 
in Linden Hill for its trunks of lovely clothes, 


and her mother lets her do just as she pleases 


_ with them. 


Elizabeth did not waste any time, but 


seized a long, black lace mantle and scram- 


bled into it. “Hurry up,” she commanded ; 


“we're going to dress up as gypsies and see 
if we can’t earn some money.” , 

Tess made a jump towards her beloved red 
velvet dress which has to be looped up with 
a card of safety pins before she can take a 
step in it, while Alta donned a long, blue 
cape trimmed with white fur which must 
have been charming once. I put on a plaid 
silk shawl with long, green fringe. I hoped 
the fringe would draw people’s attention 
from the numerous rents in it. From the 
box of discarded millinery Bess twined a 
wreath of red roses in her black locks, while 
Tess chose the poppies and Alta a cluster of 
forget-me-nots and I took a clump of pan- 
sies. 

“You all look very nice,” approved Dliza- 
beth; “now we'll take the wood road to 
Flinton and see if we can fill our boxes be- 
fore night.” 

The walk through the woods in our long 
dresses was extremely hard. ‘Tess tripped 
and tore a long tear in the red velvet, and 
even Alta caught her forget-me-not wreath 
in the bushes. We were glad to come out 
onto the state road. Elizabeth tilted her 
head, first this way and then that as we went 
by several houses. When we came to an old- 
fashioned brick mansion she nodded. ‘This 
seems like a good place to stop.” : 

The Clan is proud of its singing. After 
a soft little prelude on the violin we burst 
into the strains of Annie Laurie. Up went 
a window and a hoarse voice snarled, “Get 
off these premises at once or I’ll let the dog 
out.” 

Alta is afraid of dogs. She was over the 
curbing before the cross old man was half 
through his speech. “I’m going straight 
home, Elizabeth Stuart,” she whimpered. 

“Little girls, little girls,’ called a clear 
voice. We looked over to the next house. 
A pretty: young woman in the dress of a 
trained nurse was calling us. We went 
towards her. Poor Alta kept looking back 
to make sure that no cross dog was at her 
heels. 

“There’s a sick boy upstairs who wants 
you to sing to him,” she explained. She 
looked as if she wanted to laugh dreadfully. 
At the time we did not know any reason for 
her mirth. 

“May we sing inside?” asked Alta. So we 
all went into the big hall. We began with 


- Jacky Horner, Dumpling’s favorite, but be- 


~ - Se 
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fore we were half through a shrill, piercing 
little cry soared above the music. | 

“Bring them upstairs, bring them up- 
stairs, I say!” 

We rather timidly followed the nurse up 
a broad flight of stairs and down a long hall 
into the most wonderful room that we had 
ever seen. Beautiful flowers were every- 
where, both in vase and in pots. A cage 
filled with birds of a brilliant plumage hung 
in a window, while on a table stood an im- 
mense globe where a great family of goldfish 
had their quarters. A big, white bulldog 
came to meet us, but he was such a gentle- 
man that even’ Alta let him put his cool,~ 
pink nose in her hand. 

There were so many toys and flowers and 
animals to look at that I stood in the mid- 
dle of the great chamber a whole minute be- 
fore I noticed the owner of all this magnifi- 
cence. On a couch lay a small boy. He 
was tinier than Dumpling, but his face was 
wrinkled and yellow. His eyes seemed the 
only thing alive about him until you heard 
his thin, piercing voice. 

“Stand over there by the bookcases so I 
can see you. Sing that song all over again. 
Quick now!” 

(Continued next week) 


A Dutch Kitten 


I have a little kitten gray; 
She’s just a ball of fluff, 

Without a name to answer to— 
She doesn’t know enough. 


Her nose is kind of wobbly pink, 
Her eyes look greenish, but 

It’s hard to tell their color, ’cause 
She keeps ’em mostly shut. 


My aunty brought her ’cross the sea 
Mor’n a thousand miles, 

From some warm Holland fireplace 
All shiny round with tiles. 


I sometimes ask my kitty gray, 
“Say, do you love me, dear?” 

And then I blow real gently in 
Her tiny tufted ear. 


And when she shakes her head for “No” 
I do not mind it much, 

’Cause 0’ course she doesn’t know a word 
Of anything but Dutch! 


ea fe 
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It was long ago, before the great Brooklyn 
Bridge was built. People could cross the 
river from New York to Brooklyn only on 
the ferryboats. And these sometimes had 
difficulty in crossing on account of the tides 
that ran so swiftly. The pilots were very 
skillful, but with all their skill the boat 


would sometimes run bump! into the side of 


the ferry-slip. 


Just that happened one day when a little 


firl was crossing with her father. He was 
a teamster, driving a span of splendid great 
gray horses, attached to a loaded dray. The 
little girl was sitting on the high seat beside 
him, watching the boats on the river as they 
sailed to and fro. When the ferry struck the 
side of the slip, the boat swung heavily 
around in the swirling tide, tipping so much 
that everybody felt the jar. Even the big 
horses stepped out of their places to recover 
their balance. The child began to ery with 
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fright. But when she looked up into her 
father’s face she saw that he was not fright- 
ened. He was only laughing! She was 
frightened no more. She only snuggled a lit- 
tle closer and laughed too. 

It made me think of the great Father of 
us all, who is never alarmed at anything that 
happens. He is always calm, And when we 
are troubled, like the frightened child, we 
need only look into his face to find his peace 
keeping our hearts. We are always in his 
hands, and he will always take care of us. 
His love will never let us go, and no harm 
can reach us while we keep close to him. The 
Bible tells us to be anxious about nothing, 
but to cast all our care upon him. And then 
his own peace, which is too wonderful to be 
told, will keep our hearts and our minds. 
Whatever comes, he will hold us close. The 
weakest child need never fear. 

Denver. Frank T. BAYLEY. 
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Various Current Missionary Matters 


By the Secretary of the Commission on Missions 


The Home Missions Council held its an- 
nual three days’ session in New York, Jan. 
12-14. Each year this organization grows 
in influence. More than half the sessions at 
the recent meeting were given to careful 
studies of the technical problems of home 
mission organizations in these various fields 
of immigrant work, rural work, city work, 
etc. A remarkable series of papers was 
presented giving results of recent inquiries 
as to religious conditions among non-Protes- 
tant population of our country. The Coun- 
cil is engaged in the effort to ascertain these 
facts regarding all such nationalities in the 
endeavor to assign special responsibility of 
leadership in each group to one denomina- 
tion. This is not designed to bestow a 
monopoly of service anywhere, but to pro- 
mote orderly and thoughtful effort to cover 
the whole field. 


* * 


Among the important acts of the Council 
was the engagement of Rey. Joseph E. Perry, 
Ph. D., as its special representative the com- 
ing year for the study and direction of mis- 
sion work at ports of entry. This plan will 
be carried out in co-operation with the 
Women’s Council for Home Missions, Dr. 
Perry has for some years had charge of the 
foreign-speaking work of the Massachusetts 
Baptist Home Missionary Society and has 
therefore a peculiar experience fitting him 
for his new task. The Council will also 
have a joint representative at Washington in 
the person of Dr. C. K. Carroll, associate 
secretary of the Federal Council. In addi- 
tion arrangements are pending for securing a 
representative to have oversight of com- 
mon interests in the field of Indian missions. 
All this means that home mission forees are 
getting together and ceasing to waste strength 


in competition. 


* * 


The Foreign Missions Conference held its 
session at Garden City, L. I., simultaneously 
with the Home Missions Council meeting. A 
body of nearly 200 secretaries, members of 
boards and others related to foreign mis- 
sions participated in the sessions. It would 
be hard to find a group of people anywhere 


who live so near the heart of the world’s | 


life. In the company were those like John 
R. Mott and Sherwood Eddy, who are as 
familiar with the Orient as with the Occi- 
dent. Missionaries in this country after a 
lifetime of service abroad, such as Dr. Jones 
of India and Dr. Watson of Egypt, were 
there. And everywhere there were men and 
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women to whom the word “world” means 
more than it does to most of us. The place 
of leadership which our own American 
Board holds in foreign mission circles was in 
evidence at the conference as it is every- 
where. 

* 
Arrangements were made by the two 
| bodies for the maintenance of a permanent 
{joint committee through which each will 
{ keep informed of the other’s plans and whose 
advice will be sought before anything impor- 
tant in the field of common interest is pro- 
jected, This committee will also act as a 
link between the denominational mission 
forces and the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment and the Missionary Education Move- 
ment. This again illustrates the prevailing 
jand happy tendency to do things in a con- 
certed way. 


oe 


The Conference of Congregational Mission- 
ary officials held at Chicago, Jan. 20, 21, 
brought together nearly ninety persons, 
about half this number being representatives 
of the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety which had been holding its regular 
midwinter meetings just preceding. The sub- 
jects under discussion were chiefly those in- 
volved in the report of the Commission on 
Missions as to the readjustment of the na- 
tional homeland missionary agencies. The 
meeting like a similar one held a year ago 
was of the greatest service to the Commission 
in reaching the conclusions which are em- 
bodied in its report. It is not expected that 
the conference will be repeated next year 
since presumably there will not be before the 
denomination questions of the same interest 


and gravity in the field of missions. 
= * 


a 


Ten of the twenty-two sessions of the Na- 
tional Council, Oct. 20-27, will be assigned 
to the missionary societies for presentation 
of their work. This is slightly less than last 
year, the reduction being compelled by the 
shortening of the Council from nine days to 

eight, and also by the necessity of giving 
more time to Council business. But a good 
deal can be said in ten sessions, and the 
societies may be trusted’to say it in effective 
fashion. In addition one of the Council’s 
evenings will be occupied with a topic essen- 
tially missionary in nature, viz., The World 
Status of the Influence of Christianity. 
* * 

Those who are asked to serve as delegates 

‘ to the National Council this year should bear 


All the churches joining 
All their strength for 
All the welfare of 
All the world 
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in mind that the responsibilities to be faced 
by the Council are such as to warrant the 
expenditure of any needed amount of time 
and money. As the Council assumes its new 
functions it will become the guardian of 
$20,000,000 or more: of missionary endow- 
ments and property, will determine. the lines 
upon which $2,500,000 of annual incom 
shall be expended, will indirectly shape the 
activities of 4,000 missionaries at home and 
abroad and will influence the lives and wel- 
fare of hundreds of thousands of people who 
are served by our missionary force. These 
are responsibilities not to be lightly faced 


nor lightly declined. 
* 


% 

Pastors are asked to bear in mind that the 
Commission on Missions is prepared to fur- 
nish printed helps for educating the churches 
in methods of giving. Missionary Finance 
describes the whole plan on which our de- 
nominational benevolences are handled. 
Congregational Missions outlines the various 
organizations. How It Worked gives expe- 
riences in the use of the Hvery-Member Can- 
vass and How One Chureh Made the Can- 
vass narrates an especially striking experi- 
ence. Other leaflets will appear from time 


to time. 


* * 


During the current month a deputation of 
home mission secretaries will visit the Pacific 
Coast, holding conferences at various points 
concerning the religious care of the large 
immigrant population which is expected to 
come through the Canal into that region when 
the war is over. If they can do anything to 
remove causes of friction between the United 
States and Japan it will be a valuable by- 
product of the trip. Dr. R. L. Breed will 
represent our Home Missionary Society in 


this deputation. 


x * 


The Laymen’s Missionary Movement is 
planning carrying on during the season of 
1915-16 a nation-wide series of great conven- 
tions similar to those held six years ago, but 
with new features suggested by the movement 
of events. Both home and foreign mission 
interests will be presented in all the meet- 
ings. The growth of missionary giving in 
recent years has been very encouraging, the 
total last year in the United States and Can- 
ada being not less than $35,000,000. In no 
small degree this increase has been due to 
the activities of the Laymen’s Movement. 
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The Reorganization of our National Home Missionary 


Agencies 


Preliminary Report of the Commission on Missions 


In addition to the general duties assigned 
to the Commission on Missions by the Na- 
tional Council at Kansas City, October, 1913, 
the specific problem which this preliminary 


report seeks to meet was committed to it for 


s 


of the Commission. 


study and recommendation in the following 
item of instruction: “In view of the evident 
conviction of a large portion of the churches 
that the multiplicity of the Congregational 
home societies is not consistent with the 
greatest economy and efficiency, the Com- 
mission on Missions shall examine present 
eonditions and shall recommend to the Na- 
tional Council such simplification or consoli- 
dation as shall seem expedient.” 

At the first regular meeting of the Com- 
mission at Buffalo, N. Y., held Dee. 2, 3, 
1913, there was appointed a committee on 
organization consisting of President D. J. 
Cowling, chairman; Pres. H. C. King, Rev. 
Carl S, Patton, Judge Samuel O. Prentice, 
Rey. William R. Campbell, Hon. David P. 
Jones, Mr. H. Clark Ford and Miss Sarah 
Louise Day. This committee was instructed 
to study the charters and constitutions of 
the several socities and to make such inquiry 
concerning their organization, methods of 
administration, collection and expenditure as 
might be necessary to determine the practica- 
bility of further economies, simplifications, 
federations and possible consolidations. At 
the next regular meeting of the Commission 
at Chicago, Ill., Jan. 20, 21, 1914, the Com- 
mittee on Organization was enlarged by the 
appointment of the following additional mem- 
bers: Rey. William H. Day, Rev. F. M. 
Sheldon, Mr. George M. Vial, Rev. F. H. 
Page and Rey. Watson L. Phillips. At the 
same meeting there was appointed a special 
subcommittee consisting of President Don- 
ald J. Cowling, chairman; Rey. Edward M. 
Noyes and Dr. Lucien C. Warner. This 
subcommittee was charged with responsibil- 
ity for gathering such specific detailed in- 
formation concerning the present status of 
all the societies as might enable the Commis- 
sion to carry out intelligently the task com- 
mitted to it. 

The work of the Commission was greatly 
furthered by the “conference of Congrega- 
tional leaders held at Chicago, Ill., Jan. 17- 
19, 1914, immediately preceding the meeting 
This conference, con- 
vened under the auspices of the Commission 
on Missions, comprised the outstanding lead- 
ers in our state work from every section of 
the country, and also national and district 
representatives of all our national societies. 
Before this large and representative gather- 
ing of Congregational leaders there was pre- 
sented a series of ‘regional surveys,” care- 
fully prepared in advance, setting forth in 


figures, comparisons and general deductions 


the status and outlook for our denomination 
in every-part of the country. The fruitful 
discussion following the presentation of this 


“material took final form in a series of recom- 


mendations, all of which were carefully con- 
sidered by the Commission. Such of these 
recommendations as bear upon the subject 


of this report and received the indorsement 


of the Commission are incorporated in the 
proposals hereinafter submitted. 

A further step taken by the Commission 
in its efforts to gain a full understanding of 


its problem before attempting its solution, is 


represented by the first-hand study of the 
societies themselves made by the chairman of 


- the subcommittee on organization. He spent 
- more than three weeks in March, 1914, in 


the offices of the several societies in Boston 


and New York, and in consultation with the 
various officers and friends of these denom- 
inational agencies. Conferences were had 
with the boards of directors of several of 
the societies and also with various individ- 
uals and groups, at which representatives 
of many or all of the societies were present. 

On the basis of the data thus obtained 
from the Chicago conference and through the 
direct inquiries just indicated, and having 
in mind also the numerous previous pro- 
posals for the realignment of our societies 
and the general trend of recent movements 
in other denominations, the first draft of the 
present report was sketched late in March, 
1914, by the secretary of the National Coun- 
cil and the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Organization. 

This preliminary draft of the report was 
brought before the Commission’s Committee 
on Organization at a meeting in Boston, 
June 16, 1914. Every detail was studied 
earefully, and the report, as rewritten after 
this meeting, represented the best judgment 
of those present. Copies were sent to all the 
members of the Commission on Missions. 

The report in this form was then presented 
by the chairman of the Committee on Or- 
ganization and the secretary of the National 
Council, to representatives of the national 
societies at a meeting in Boston, Sept. 17, 
and at a similar gathering in New York, 
Sept. 18, 1914. Careful note was made of 
the discussions at these meetings, and the 
results were brought before the Commission 
on Missions at a meeting in Detroit, Oct. 12- 
14, 1914. 

The report, as determined upon at this 
meeting, was mailed in amended form to the 
officers and directors of the various societies, 
and was read before a conference of state 
and district workers and representatives of 
the national societies, held at Chicago, Jan. 
20, 21, 1915, under the auspices of the Com- 
mission on Missions. The suggestions and 
criticisms of this conference were carefully 
considered by the Commission at its meeting 
immediately following, and the report as 
herewith presented represents the present 
judgment of the Commission on the problems 
involved. 


The Plan of Readjustment 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The fundamental reason justifying the at- 
tempt to bring certain of the national socie- 
ties into closer alignment is that there may 
be common administration where there is 
common work to be done. This principle does 
not seem to suggest merging the work of the 
Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
with that of any of the other societies. It 
has a separate and distinct field, and neither 
in policy nor method is its work interrelated 
with that of the other organizations. 

Moreover, the Board of Ministerial Relief 
seeks to serve all the societies, and for that 
reason should not be identified with any one 
of them. The future plans of the Board, as 
authorized by the Council, can doubtless also 
be realized more surely if it continues its 
separate existence. 

The Commission on Missions therefore rec- 
ommends that the present status of the Con- 
gregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
remain unchanged. 


THE HOME SOCIETIES 


There has come to be a very widespread 
eonviction throughout our echurehes_ that 


there should be some simplification of the 
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organization of our home mission agencies, 
There are a few who advocate the uniting of 
all the home societies into one organization, 
and feel that this thoroughgoing plan should 
be put into operation at one move. 

The practical difficulties of such an abrupt 
change are very real, but would not loom so 
large if it could be established at the outset 
that such a plan represents the ultimate goal. 
The Commission does not feel that this has 
yet been made clear, 

The great gain to be derived from merging 
is, as stated above, that there may be com- 
mon policies and common control where com- 
mon work is to be done. This at once sug- 
gests the bringing together under one ad- 
ministration the societies engaged in home 
missions, Sunday school extension and 
church building. But there is no such need 
of, nor opportunity for, co-operative relations 
between the Education Society and the Home 
Missionary Society and, therefore, no oc¢a- 
sion for a common policy and no compelling 
argument for common control. On the other 
hand, there is great similarity between the 
work of the Education Society and most of 
that carried on by the American Missionary 
Association, and for that reason, if they were 
brought together, there would follow a highiy 
desirable simplification of organization, a co- 
ordination of kindred interests and a unified 
administrative control. 

In the effort to meet the general situation 
above described, the Commission suggests 
that the five homeland societies be realigned 
under a group system with the following 
general plan: 


THE HOME MISSION EXTENSION GROUP 


This ‘group shall consist of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, the Con- 
gregational Church Building Society and 


the Sunday School Extension work 
of the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society. Iti 1s ss ree= 
ommended that the corporation of the 


Congregational Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society remain in Boston, and that there 
be transferred to the Home Mission DPxten- 
sion Group such funds and other assets of 
the present society as may have been given 
for the support of the work transferred. This 
department of the Home Mission Extension 
Group shall be known as the Congregational 
Sunday School Society and, if deemed ex- 
pedient, may be incorporated for the purpose 
of holding property and receiving legacies 
and other gifts. 

(1) These three societies. shall be man- 
aged by a common board of directors of not 
more than thirty-six members. Tach state 
conference in which Congregational work is 
sufficiently advanced to justify its recogni- 
tion by the National Council as an adminis- 
trative unit shall be entitled to one repre- 
sentative on the board of directors. Each 
such state shall have the right to submit to 
the nominating committee of the National 
Council, which shall serve as the nominating 
committee for each of the societies in ques- 
tion, the names of two candidates, a minister 
and a layman, from which nominations and 
election shall be made. All directors, both 
those nominated by states and those elected 
at large, shall be elected by the societies at 
the biennial meetings held in connection 
with the meetings of the National Council. 
The directors shall be divided as nearly as 
possible into three equal sections in such 
manner that the term of each section shall 
be ultimately six years, and the term of one 


section shall-expire at each biennial meeting 
of the Council. ‘The Board of Directors shall 
haye power to fill vacancies in its own num- 
ber until the next regular meeting of the 
National Council. 

(2) The board of directors shall hold an 
annual meeting and, in addition, such spe- 
cially called meetings as may be deemed 
necessary. It is understood that’all impor- 
tant questions of policy and all major ques- 
tions of administration shall be reserved for 
decision at the annual meeting. After due 
notice of a meeting has been sent in writing 
to each director, fifteen shall constitute a 
quorum. Before final adjournment the ac- 
tions of each session shall be confirmed and 
ratified by the directors present sitting in 
succession as the directors of each corpora- 
tion which they represent. 


(8) Between the meetings of the board of 
directors, the work of this group of societies 
shall be under the immediate supervision of 
an executive committee of not more than fif- 
teen members selected from the board of di- 
rectors. This committee shall hold regular 
monthly meetings and as many special meet- 
ings as may be deemed necessary. The min- 
utes of each session of the executive commit- 
tee shall be submitted for approval to the 
board of directors. 


*(4) There shall be a common general sec- 
retary elected at the biennial meeting oa 
nomination of the board of directors. He 
shail have responsible leadership of the en- 
tire work of the societies thus grouped. 
There shall be as many departmental secre- 
taries and other officers as may be found 
necessary. ‘There shall also be a common 
treasurer. 


(5) The following departments shall be 
organized to give closer supervision to the 
different parts of the work, each to be under 
the direction of the general secretary and a 
departmental subcommittee of the executive 
committee: (@) church planting and main- 
tenance; (b) church building; (c) mission 
Sunday schools. 


(6) The main office of the Home Mission 
Hxtension Group shall be in New York. 
‘There shall also be offices in Boston, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. 

It is recommended that the officers asso- 
ciated with these district offices represent 
the total work of this group of societies, and 
that they shall present to their respective 
constituencies a unified appeal on behalf of 
the three great interests which they represent. 


(7) All three societies shall appear in the 
denominational benevolence calendar, and 
there shall continue to be a separate ap- 
portionment for each. It is expected that 
this arrangement will be modified as experi- 
ence may suggest. 


THE MISSIONARY-EDUCATION GROUP 


This group shall consist of the American 
Missionary Association and the Congrega- 
tional Education Society. 


(1) This group of societies shall be man- 
aged by a common board of diregtors of not 
to exceed twenty-four members. The di- 
rectors shall be elected by the societies at 
the biennial meetings held in connection with 
the meetings of the National Council. The 
directors shall be divided as nearly as pos- 
sible into three equal sections in such man- 
ner that the term of each section shall be 
ultimately six years, and the term of one 
section shall expire at each biennial meeting 
of the council. In the selection of the di- 
rectors due regard shall be had for geo- 
graphical distribution as well as for con- 
venience of meetings. The board of direct- 
ors shall have power to fill vacancies in its 
own number until the next regular meeting 
of the National Council. 

(2) The board of directors shall hold reg- 
ular monthly meetings. After due notice of 
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a meeting has been sent in writing to each 
director, nine shall constitute a quorum, ex- 
cept that at the annual meeting a quorum of 
fifteen shall be necessary. It is understood 
that all major questions, including all ques- 
tions of general policy, shall be reserved for 
decision at the annual meeting or at a spe- 
cial meeting called for a specific purpose, at 
which a quorum’ of at least fifteen shall be 
present. : 

Before final adjustment, the actions of 
each session shall be confirmed and ratified 
by the directors present sitting in succession 
as the directors of each corporation which 
they represent. 


(3) There shall be a common general sec- 
retary elected at the biennial meeting on 
nomination of the board of directors. He 
shall have responsible leadership of the en- 
tire work of the societies thus grouped. 
There shall be as many departmental sec- 
retaries and other officers as may be found 
necessary. There shall also be a common 
treasurer. 


(4) The following departments shall be 
organized to give closer supervision to the 
different parts of the work, each to be under 
the direction of the general secretary and a 
departmental subcommittee of the board of 
directors : 


A. Department of Operated Institutions. 

The management of such schools and other 
institutions as are under the control of the 
Missionary-Education Group. 


B. Department of Aided Institutions. 

The granting of financial assistance to 
academies, colleges, theological seminaries 
and training schools which operate under 
their own charters, but whose resources are 
insufficient for present needs. Closely re- 
lated to this function of financial assistance 
is that of counseling with those responsible 
for the management of these institutions in 
the effort to maintain worthy standards and 
to give them the fellowship and moral sup- 
port of the denomination. 


C. Department of Student Welfare and 
Life Work. 

Student evangelism, co-operation with 
schools in organizing and maintaining de- 
partments of religious education, assisting 
young people in preparation for distinctive 
Christian service, work in state educational 
institutions, etc. 

The help of this department in promoting 
the personal religious welfare of students 
and in placing before them the meaning and 
opportunities of religious leadership, will be 
needed alike by the institutions operated or 
aided by the Missionary-Hducation Group 
and by those beyond need of its direct finan- 
cial assistance. 


(5) The main office of the Missionary- 
Education Group shall be in New York. 
There shall also be offices in Boston, Chicago 
and San Francisco. 

It is recommended that the officers asso- 
ciated with these district offices shall rep- 
resent the entire work of the societies thus 
grouped, and that they shall present to their 


respective constituencies a unified appeal on © 


behalf of the total interests which they 
represent. 

(6) The societies affiliated in this group 
shall continue to hold their present place in 
the denominational benevolence calendar 
with such readjustment of percentages as 
will enable them to care for the total group 
of interests above indicated. It is expected 
that this arrangement will be modified as ex- 
perience may suggest. 


THE BOARD OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
There is perhaps no problem confronting 


the Christian Church in America at once so. 


exacting and so promising as the problem of 
informing and convincing its own people re- 
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garding the truths and obligations which un- 
derlie its own work. The gradual elimina- 
tion of the Bible from our publie schools, 
the legal obstacles in the way of religious 
instruction in state universities, where in- 
creasing numbers of our young people are 
receiving their higher education, the gradual 
readjustment of religious thought to meet 
the widening knowledge of our time, the 
changing economic conditions and thé shift- 
ing of emphasis in so many directions—all 
these conditions have created a new need 
for a definite and aggressive program of re- 
ligious education on the part of the Church 
in order that its people may understand the 
religious aspects of the problems and duties 
confronting them and that they may deepen 
their convictions regarding the great funda- 
mentals of historic Christianity. 

There is no denomination which inherits 
so great a responsibility for leadership in 
this wide field as our own. It is the conyic- 
tion of the Commission on Missions that 
this leadership can be adequately exercised 
only as we co-ordinate and unify our. de- 
nominational agencies for religious educa- 
tion and put behind them new interest and 
power in behalf of the principles we repre- 
sent. 

With these considerations in pind, the 
Commission recommends: 


(1) That the name of the Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society be 
changed to the Congregational Board of Re- 
ligious Education. 


(2) That the present functions of the so- 
ciety named (except the Sunday school ex- 
tension work) be retained by the new board 
and others added, making the total field cov- 
ered as follows: 


A. Publications: ’ 

(a) Editing Sunday school literature. 

(bv) Editing religious books and such 
other publications as may further the 
purposes of the board. 

(c) Editing The Congregationalist and 
Christian World and such other peri- 
odicals as may be hereafter estab- 
lished or acquired. 

(d) Manufacturing and marketing the 
_ above publications. 


B. Missionary Education. The work of 
this department is obviously an important 
aspect of the problem of religious education, 
and should be reflected in the publications of 
the board and also made effective through its 
field representatives. This department would 
have a peculiar relation to the young people 
and children of the churches. 


C. Social Service. The Commission be- 
lieves that the denomination’s opportunity in 
this department is essentially an educa- 
tional one and that this opportunity can best 
be utilized in connection with the policies 
and agencies of the Board of Religious 
Education. 


D. Field Force for General Religious Ed- 
ucation. If the plans of this society are to 
be made effective and its literature given 
wide circulation, there must be an adequate 
field force, covering the varied aspects of 
Christian thought and duty. Central among 
these is the field of Sunday school methods 
and ideals now cared for by several of the 
district representatives of the Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society. But, 
in addition, the whole Church needs to de- 
velop its power as a teaching agency. For 
such development it requires the services of 
trained specialists. It is expected that the 
contemplated field workers will (each in his 
own district) put their expert knowledge at 
the service of state representatives of the 
Home Mission Extension Group, as well as 
pastors and local leaders, By means” of in- 
stitutes, conferences, ete., as wala thovgh 


id the 


r 
ng” 


of doing all-round high-grade work. 


tion.. The thoroughness with which this 


work can be done will depend upon the funds 


available. In a future report the Commis- 
sion will have suggestions to make upon this 
point. 

(3) The Board of Religious Education 
shall be managed by directors not to exceed 
eighteen in number, elected by the Board at 
the biennial meeting held in connection with 
the meeting of the National Council, in a 


“manner similar to the plan now followed in 


the election of the members of the Com- 
mission on Missions; that is, that each of 
the other societies or groups of societies 
shall have the right to nominate a member 
ef the Directors’ Board of Religious Educa- 
tion, the remaining members to be nominated 
by the nominating committee of the Na- 
tional Council. 

The directors shall be divided as nearly 
as possible into three equal sections in such 
manner that the term of each section shal] 
be ultimately six years and the term of one 
section shall expire at each biennial meet- 
ing of the board held in connection with the 
National Council. In the selection of the di- 
rectors at large, due regard shall be had for 
geographical distribution as well as for con- 
venience of meetings. 

The directors shall have power to fill va- 
cancies in its own number until the next reg- 
ular meeting of the National. Council. 


(4) The directors shall hold regular 
monthly meetings. After due-notice of a 
meeting has been sent in writing to each di- 
rector seven shall constitute a quorum, ex- 
cept that at the annual meeting a‘ quorum of 
twelve shall be necessary. 

It is understood that all major questions, 
including all questions of general policy, 
shall be reserved ‘for decision at the annual 
meeting or at a special meeting called for a 
specific purpose, at which a quorum of at 
least twelve shall be present. 

(5) There shall be a general EGE hs 
elected by the Board of Religious Hducation 
at its biennial meeting held in connection 
with the National Council, on nomination of 
the directors. He shall have responsible 
leadership in the entite work of the Board. 
There shall be as many departmental secre- 
taries and other officers as may be found 
necessary. 

It should be added that it is a part of the 
thought of the Commission that the plan 
suggested will enable the Board of Religious 
Education to develop the publishing side of 
its functions (presumably known as hereto- 
fore by the name “The Pilgrim Press”) and 
to maintain a manufacturing plant capable 
Ltaas 
expected that with an equipment of this sort, 
and with the lower scale of prices made pos- 
sible by non-commercial aims, the denomina- 
tional publishing house will attract the great 
bulk of the printing of the denomination. 


BELATION TO STATE CONFERENCE 


The Commission on Missions has worked 
out in considerable detail the problem of the 
co-operative adjustment of the above pro- 
posals with the various state interests and 
organizations. The Commission believes that 
there are no recommendations contained in 
this report that are not capable of such satis- 
factory adjustment to state interests as will 
insure cordial co-operation between the state 
conferences ‘and the national societies. It 
may be added that no change is contem- 
plated in the arrangement as to division of 
receipts now in force between the national 
and state home mission organizations. But 
this arrangement will not apply to the other 
societies in the Home Mission Extension 


- Group. . 


Pres. Henry C. Kine, Ohio, Chairman. 
. Rey. Huserr C. Herring, Massachusetts, 
Beeteiary. 
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Rey. Jay T. Srocxrne, District of Columbia, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Epwarp M. Bassert, New York. 

Mr. Augustus W. Brnepicr, Missouri. 

Rey. Wituis H. Burrier, Massachusetts. 

Rey. WILLIAM R. CAMPBELL, Massachusetts. 

Pres. DonALp J. CowLiNe, Minnesota. 

Miss Saraw Loursr Day, Massachusetts. 

Rey. WILLIAM HorAcE Day, California. 

Mr. H. CrarKk Forp, Ohio. 

Mr. Davin P. Jones, Minnesota. 

Mr. JAMES LOGAN, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Roger Leavirt, Iowa. 

Rev. Epwarp M. Noyes, Massachusetts. 

Rey. FREDERICK H. Pacr, Massachusetts. 

Rey. Cart S. Parton, Ohio. 

Rev. Watson L. Puiryres, Connecticut. 

Hon. SAMUEL O. PRENTICE, Connecticut. 

Mr. Joun R. Rogers, New York. 

Mrs. WILLISTON WALKER, Connecticut. 

Dr. Lucien C. WARNER, New York. 


Billy Sunday Invited to New 
York 


At a meeting of 400 ministers of Greater 
New York, held on Jan. 25 at the Marble 
Collegiate Church, under the auspices of the 
Evangelistic Committee. of the Federation of 
Churches, it was decided with only one 
dissenting voice to invite Rev. “Billy” Sun- 
day to come to New York as soon as possi- 
ble and hold a campaign. The chairman, Dr. 
C. L. Goodell of the Methodist Church, 
stated that the committee had good reason 
to believe Mr. Sunday would come to New 
York, if a large majority of the ministers 
wanted him and would co-operate in a cam- 
paign. A good many well-known men were 
not present at this meeting. It was noted 
also that no Episcopalians and few Congre- 
gationalists were present. <A committee, 
headed by Dr. S. Edward Young of Brook- 
lyn, went to Philadelphia to present the 
action to Mr. Sunday. It is known that there 
are many ministers who do not feel enthu- 
siastic about Mr. Sunday’s coming to New 
York, but they kept silent or stayed away. 


A Misfortune to Windom 


Jones Hall, Windom College, at Monte- 
video, Minn., was burned Jan. 22. ° No lives 
were lost, though teachers and girls lost 
their effects. Five pianos were burned, but 
the library was, fortunately, saved. The in- 
surance does not cover the loss. The trus- 
tees will erect .a larger building as soon as 
possible, and meanwhile all departments will 
continue without interruption, the girls be- 
ing cared for in private homes. Every one 
is full of courage despite the calamity. 

J. H. M. 


Colleges Come Together 
Continued from page 143 


yield up his whole self to a great patriotic 
idea, that is the moral exaltedness of war. 
He who knows history knows also that it 
would positively be a mutilation of human 
nature if we tried to banish war out of the 
world.” | 

The net result of this kind of doctrine on 
the Continent is that Germany has the great- 
est human fighting machine ever asssem- 
bled on earth, and the world has before it 
the greatest spectacle of horror that ever 
reddened the earth or turned the moon into 
blood. Therefore it makes some difference 
what universities teach, what colleges teach; 
and it makes some difference where teachers 
are taught how and what to teach, whether 
in universities steeped in materialism and 
hypnotized by the attraction of physical 
forces. or in institutions where the human 
soul is still of supreme worth, where demoe- 
racy is more than a deified absolutism, and 
where saving and blessing mankind is still 
the most glorious service. 
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LEAGUE 2 INTERCESSION 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest. 

Ask and it shall be given you; seek and 
ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you; for every one that asketh receiv- 
eth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. 

And he spake a parable unto them to the 
end that .they ought always to pray and not 
to faint. 


The object of prayer for the week 
beginning Feb. 7 will be 


THANKSGIVING FOR THE HUNDRED 
YEARS OF PEACE AND PRAYER FOR [TS 
CoMING IN ALL THE WORLD. 


For the coming of peace in God’s good 
time in all the war areas of the world. 
That nothing may occur to involve any 
more American nations in the war, and } 
especially that our relations with Canada } 
may continue cordial and mutually trust- |} 

ful. 

For results of peace which shall make 
future wars difficult or impossible. 

For a Western Hemisphere league of 
peace and confidence. 

That love of peace and hatred of war 
and cruelty may grow in the hearts of all 
the peoples. 

For relief in the lands that suffer from 
the control of armies—in Poland, Bel- 
gium, Galicia and the parts of France 
and Germany which are in hostile control. 


How can we best cultivate the spirit 
and help the cause of peace? 


Lord, thou hast called us to faith, but 
in thy permission of war has laid heavy 
burdens upon our souls. Hasten the end 
of this calamity, if it please thee, but 
teach the world its lessons thoroughly, 
that there may be no more war. Curb 
the ambitions of the strong and deliver 
the weak and afflicted. We pray espe- 
cially that thou wilt aid the suffering and 
sustain the weak through the terrible 
days of cold and helplessness and bless 
all efforts that are made for their relief. 


A century ago the problem of a settled 
peace was before the world after long wars. 
Then it was thought possible to secure it by 
agreement among kings and emperors, met in 
the Congress of Vienna. The world will 
soon, we hope, have to settle a like problem 
in a wholly different atmosphere—the atmos- 
phere of an awakened public opinion which 
is increasingly and emphatically opposed to 
war as a means -of settlement for interna- 
tional disputes. We can have no settlement 
in which the voice of democracy will not be 
heard; we shall reach no conclusion which 
will not have to be accepted by the people 
of the warring countries. That this may be 
last of the great world wars, that it may 
clear the way for the coming of the King- 
dom of God, that the suffering peoples may 
be helped to endure—these are some of the 
petitions which we need to make today. 

We need to keep our own hearts in the 
atmosphere of peace. There is danger that 
the strife of tongues here in America may 
hinder our own national peace. We need to 
ask that we may learn at least to acknowl- 
edge the sincerity of those with whom we 
do not at all agree. Our sympathies with 
one side or the other must not be allowed to 
make us blind and deaf to what other men 
are thinking. The world is too big for any 
single nation to assert its own unqualified 
leadership. We must make room in our 


. thoughts for all. 


Good-will or Indemnity . 
The Pagan or the Christian Way 


Whatever may be the crushing power of 
the German war machine, it is not likely 
to prevail. The odds against Germany are 
too great. If this forecast be justified, sooner 
or later the Allied Powers will reach the 
point of imposing terms. What will they 
do? 

In view of their own enormous impover- 
ishment as a result of the war, they will in- 
stinctively reach out for a large reimbursing 
indemnity. Why not? It is the custom of 
nations. Beaten to their knees, why should 
not their enemy drain the last bitter dregs 
of the cup? Why, also, should they not pay 
the bill or a large part of it? 

But the time has come for something else. 
This is the day for the prophets of the new 
social order to insist upon something else. 


If ever a great chance came to nations to 
play the Christian, in a great arena and be- 
fore a great audience, that chance will come 
to the Allies when they dictate the terms of 
peace. If they want a lasting world peace, 
they may have it. If they exact the pound 
of flesh, they vote for the old order. They 
east their vote for selfishness, hatred and 
revenge. A crushed Germany will show how 
she can hate, 


Does any one doubt the rise again of Ger- 
many to commanding power? Does any one 
think that she will forget? Then double the 
line of forts on the Franco-German frontier. 
Build more dreadnaughts—double the num- 
ber. Build up a more powerful military 
machine. Draw more young men from use- 
ful labor. Teach the children to dream of 
the next war. Train them up in the atmos- 
phere of hate and revenge. Crush more re- 
lentlessly the poor with the burden of tax- 
ation. For Europe must fight again. Do we 


By Rev. Ralph B. Larkin 


ask why Europe is fighting now? Because 
Austria had a dispute with Servia? Super- 
ficially, yes. At least that lighted the match. 
More fundamentally, as between France and 
Germany, it dates back forty-three years, 
when France under pressure lost Alsace and 
Lorraine and was mulcted of five billion 
francs. From>that day Europe looked for- 
ward to another day. ‘That day is here. 
And the day has made Hurope a shambles. 
Must Europe and the world look forward to 
another like it, only deadlier, when the high 
art of international murder shall have be- 
come yet more hellishly efficient? Repeat the 
indemnity, deepen the hate and you pave the 
way for another cataclysm to which Europe, 
rehabilitating herself, will look forward and 
for which she will prepare. 


Fortunately, the Allies have another al- 
ternative. If they will, they may be Chris- 
tian. Of course it isa bold suggestion. But 
it is the only way out. To be simply, sym- 
pathetically Christian now is to bring order 
out of this chaos. 


The New Order in Europe cannot go for- 
ward with Germany arrayed against France 
and England. By all canons of human prog- 
ress, they belong together in closest pact of 
brotherhood. Will a crushing indemnity 
bring them together? Rather, it means hate, 
of double distilled malignancy, which must 
outlive any person now alive on the earth. 


If Germany shall prove to be the van- 
quished one, will she respond to magnanim- 
ity? Assuredly she will, if the magnanimity 
is genuine and not of a patronizing type. 
The doubt is not as to whether Germany 
will respond to it, but whether the Allies will 
extend it. The motive of selfishness is so 
preponderantly accepted as to make a pol- 


icy of magnanimity seem a surrender of self- 
interest. How difficult for a nation suckled 
and reared on selfishness to comprehend the _ 
power of the simple moralities! How im- 
possible, apparently, it is for the nations to ~ 
grasp the fact that for them now simply and 
humbly to be Christian is the end of their 
present anguish! Selfishness can always 
find an excuse for evading the simple moral- 
ities. Its inevitable objection at this point is 
that the Allies must have the indemnity, for 
they need the money in order to reimburse 
themselves ! 

Fatuous blindness ! ! To get the money they 
must adopt a course which means the contin- 
uance of the crushing burden of militarism, 
the withdrawing of the young manhood from 
productive enterprise for military service, the 
annual budgets of billions for ten, twenty, 
fifty years, perhaps, until they have set the 
stage for the next world war. 

The day for something else has come. 
Waive the indemnity on condition of joint 
disarmament and a peace pact. In a short 
time the reduction of military taxation and 
the forward leap of industry as the result 
of the return to it of the young men released 
from military. service will make -good the 
money to have been secured by indemnity. 

If so be that Germany shall win, then let 
her be in like manner magnanimous. The 
result will be the same. And when the 
United States shall be called upon to act 
as go-between in the work of mediating the 
terms of peace, let her insist that peace shall 
be upon these terms. Let her exhaust every 
resource to convince the world of the futility 
of selfishness and ill-will and see to it that 
the victor shall play not Shylock but the 
Christian at this juncture of the ages. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dante’s Vision of Peace 


Those who see visions of the warring na- 
tions not only at peace once more but actu- 
ated by feelings of brotherly love, are not 
infrequently branded as idle dreamers. But 
is this the time for us to stop seeing visions, 
for faith to lag, for the spiritual imagination 
to lose its visualizing power that makes it 
sure of Christianity in the hearts of men 
as still able to produce a new era of peace 
and righteousness upon earth? 

If the Hebrew prophets, living in the 
midst of -calamities, and predicting still 
worse calamities as the inevitable result of 
man’s turning from God, had lost faith in the 
inherent goodness of human nature and the 
civilizing power of religion, then the rem- 
nant of God’s people could not have been 
saved and increasingly prepared for his ad- 
vent. But the prophets were men of fore- 
sight because they were pre-eminently men 
of insight. ‘They predicted the future great- 
ness of Israel because they grasped, with 
keen apprehension and firm faith, the most 
vital and the most potentially triumphant 
forces at work in the world—the love of God 
and the love of man. And they made some 
people, at least, sure that these could never 
be destroyed, but would eventually bring 
peace, prosperity and happiness. 

We need today our men of vision—as many 
of them as we can get to say to those among 
us who doubt the power of Christianity to 
Christianize civilization that “the glory of 
Jehovah shall be revealed, and all flesh shall 
see it together.” 


Its Application to Our Day 
By Mary W. Smyth 


Besides giving due honor to the seers of 
our own day, we should search the past for 


concrete pictures, of instantaneous appeal to, 


the spiritual imagination, which may help 
to stamp more clearly upon our minds the 
glorious possibilities of a kingdom of 
brotherly love. Just 650 years ago, into a 
land of strife was born one of the world’s 
greatest seers, Dante Alighieri. Dante, in 
exile, sees a vision of the rule of evil in 
men’s hearts, issuing in wars at home and 
abroad as well as in all manner of crimes 
against humanity and civilization. He strug- 
gles for something better, and just before his 
ascent up the purgatorial mount begins, he 
comes to a beautiful little valley green with 
grass and covered with flowers, “sweet with 
a thousand smells.” 
side as friends, comforting one another, and 
singing together as with one voice a hymn of 
the Christian Church, Dante finds many 
former kings, once mortal enemies governed 
only by feelings of mutual distrust and 
hatred, now swayed only by: the spirit of 
brotherly love. 

Surely this picture of Christianity tri- 
umphant as the result of deadly warfare 
helps us to see that once war has ceased, in 
order that it be not again begun after no 
long space of time, more determined steps 
must be taken to educate mankind in the 
principles of Christianity. Only as our 
youth are trained in the love of God and man, - 
ideals which make the whole world one, can 
the roots of hatred deep in the human 
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Here, sitting side by _ 


breast, dormant, perhaps, but all too easily 
stirred, be extracted or transformed into 
brotherly love. Our greatest safeguard in 
time of peace should be, nay, must be, not 
a more determined and constant preparation 
for war, but daily instruction in such princi- 
ples as make for peace. 

Now, before the nations engaged in piertal 
strife lay down their arms, while they must 
continue to fight for the victory of such 
Christian principles as shall some day draw 
men closer together, it is our duty to prepare 
ourselves and our children for that great day 
of the Lord, seen in vision by our own 
prophets, when, not divided by creed or sect, 
the Christian churches of the world shall 
march forth triumphant, bearing the banner 
of their common Master. 

New Haven, Ct. 


Wealth that comes as the reward of use- 
fulness can be accepted with honor, and, 
consecrated to further usefulness, it becomes 
royal. Fame that comes from noble service, 
the gratitude of men, be they few or many, 
to one who has done them good, is true 
glory; and the influence that it brings is as 
near to Godlike power as that man 


can attain. But whether these temporal re- 
wards are bestowed upon us or not, the 
real desiré of the soul is satisfied just in 
being useful. The pleasantest word that a 


man can hear is, “Well done, good an d 
ful servant.”—Henry van Dyke. — 4 na 
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This page is open to all readers of the 
paper who have a suggestive word to say 
on timely and vital matters, whether or not 


the views expressed accord with those of 


the editor. In.order that as many letters 
as possible may each week be printed, corre- 
spondents are requested to write briefly. 


Cut the Root 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 


The general attitude to war is pitiably 
superficial. We are like those who cry, 
“Peace, peace, when there is no peace.” We 
demand certain results under conditions that 
make those results absolutely impossible. 

We attribute war to the army and navy, 
as if a mere machine could create the 
slaughter and destruction of a war. Back of 
the army and navy lies the cause and until 
that cause is removed men will continue to 
fight each other. If there were not an ar- 
mored ship upon the seas, nor a single 
weapon on shore, men would fight with cudg- 
els and women would join in the wretched 
struggle so long as in their hearts could be 
found one vestige of hatred or enmity. The 
scourge of war will be driven from the face 
of the earth only as we seek out and remove 
the source of war. We can hope to remove 
this excrescence,; for excrescence it is, only 
after the manner in which we have removed 
other outbreaks. of such evils as are termed 
the plagues of earth. Malaria was eliminated 
from the canal zone of Panama by attacking 
the sources of malaria; the bubonic plague 
is kept from our midst by isolation and quar- 
antine; we do not waste our time in silly 
charges against diphtheria and smallpox, we 
attack the causes. War is an effect, not a 
cause. 

War has its beginning in jealousy, hatred, 
envy and malice. We may hold peace confer- 
ences in every city of the world, and if these 
conferences are devoted so largely as they 
as they have been to a mere discussion of 
the unreasonableness of war, and so little to 
a denunciation of national hatred and ani- 
mosity, nothing will be accomplished. Our 
peace conferences have occupied themselves 
with proposals of arbitration as a means of 
adjustment of national disputes, forgetful of 
the fact that that only can be accomplished 
when nations are brought to that stage of 
development in which is found no such thing 


-. as hate and jealousy. 


So long as we continue to cling to a code 
of morals that existed in the stone age, so 
long will war continue. So long as folks con- 
tinue to be folks of petty weakness, devoid of 
the spirit of magnanimity, so long will there 
be wars and the rumors of wars. The nation 
is, after all, but a congregation of individ- 
uals, and the opportunity of the followers of 
Jesus Christ is at hand. Let us cease wast- 
ing our energy in the attack on the super- 
ficial thing called war, and center our atten- 
‘tion on the real evils which lie behind it all. 


The dollowdes of Jesus Christ never had a 


greater opportunity than that which presents 
itself today of applying the law of Jesus 
Christ. “Ye have heard that it hath been 
said an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth, but I say unto you that ye resist not 
evil.” 

The best approach the world can make to 
the throne of God as it is asked that we all 
pray for peace, is with a broken and contrite 
spirit. Let no man dare to pray for peace 


_ who hates his neighbor or bears ill will. If 


a man hates war, let him see to it that his 


_ own house is set in order. 


Randolph, Vt. FRASER METZGER. 


READERS’ 


The Next Peace 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Amid all the tangle of conflicting interests, 
political and military ambitions, race and 
religious hatreds, the waste and horror 
caused by the war in Hurope, we may calmly 
rest in the assurance that when this hatred 
and fury shall have spent itself and reason 
returns, there will evolve a higher and nobler 
principle of national and international life 
among the contending nations. 

The peculiar location of Germany in the 
heart of Europe made up of petty states and 
held together by an iron hand, the wonderful 
development in science, arts, manufactures 
and commerce with the necessarily acute 
competition of other nations, the war with 
France forty years ago, with its excessive 
indemnity, the failure of Germany to suc- 
cessfully colonize in South America, Africa 
and the Far Hast, and the Near Hast by the 
way of the Balkans, have produced so tense a 
situation that, to many students of history, 
war was inevitable. The growth of the mil- 
itary spirit in Germany in recent years and 
the rapid increase in the size of her army 
and navy have been a menace to the peace 
of Europe. - The writings and speeches of 
her officials and leaders for years show that 
to their minds war and conquest are neces- 
sary to political life and national growth. 

Germany’s offer of restoration: and resti- 
tution to Belgium for the permission of the 
German army to cross her territory unmo- 
lested, to attack France, was evidently only 
a pretext for her spoliation and final annex- 
ation. It was only intended to minimize the 
criticism of neutral powers. We recognize 
her rapid advancement in science, literature 
and the arts, and make all due allowance 
for her peculiar position and limitations, but 
we must condemn her excessive militarism, 
her violation of treaties, her disregard for 
the rights of other peoples. We must be fair 
to Germany. 

If it should become the duty or privilege 
of America or any other neutral to mediate 
as to the terms of peace, absolute justice 
must be sought and insisted upon. We can- 
not wish for the dismemberment or destruc- 
tion of Germany; what is fittest in her 
achievements must and -will survive; what 
is best in her civilization is needed in the 
world. We would welcome to our shores its 
worthy citizens in large numbers as we 
should the law-abiding people of all races 
readily assimilated into our national life. 

It seems very doubtful if it is for our in- 
terest or the interest of the world at large 
that the indiscreet boast of the Kaiser that 
he would yet be “The Admiral of the At- 


“lantie” should come true, neither could we 


permit the rule of Germany over Canada. 
Possibly a majority of our people agree with 
President Eliot that if Hngland or her civ- 
ilization were in danger of being destroyed 
by Germany in the present conflict, it would 
be the duty of America to assist Hngland. 
We hope and pray that no such contingency 
may arise. We trust that all America can 
remain neutral. 

We believe that the great moral and peace- 


ful forces in neutral nations will be divinely - 


guided at the opportune moment, that some 
way a basis of permanent peace can be found 
and the legitimate aspirations of ambitious 
people can be given scope for expression so 
far as the rights of other nations will per- 
mit: and thus may the next peace be an 
advance towards ‘the parliament of man, 
the federation of the world,’’ and some day 
world peace become a fact. 


Littleton, Mass. 
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FORUM 


A Word from a Slav 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Thanks to Dr, Clark for his timely word 
for Poland. The other, especially the Balkan 
Slavs, while not yet abreast with the Poles 
in achievement, are entitled to some notice. 
For centuries they bore on their own flesh 
the onslaught of the Turk. They were alone 
on the task, without the help and often with- 
out the sympathy of their Northwestern 
fellow-Christians, who had no such unspeak- 
able neighbor to contend with. When finally 
with the help of Greece they were about to 
drive the Turk from Europe in 1913, then, 
as Dr. Armgaard Karl Graves, once personal 
spy for the Kaiser, says, Germany and Aus- 
tria frustrated the almost accomplished fact 
by fomenting war between the Balkan allies 
themselves, as it was against the interest of 
Germany to have the Turk out. 

General Brousart von Schellenberg, secre- 
tary of war under William II., wrote: ‘“Ger- 
many will be the nucleus of the Empire of 
the Occident. ... Our Continental nation 
has a right to the sea, not only the North 
Sea, but the Mediterranean and Adriatic.” 
So Germany claims right to every sea the 
German-speaking people touch. Now if that 
is right, where does a corresponding right of 
the Slav come in? For whatever the Slav 
does or does not deserve, we do not see on 
the map that he has access to the sea corre- 
sponding to the area of dry land he inhabits. 

During the dividing of the Promised Land, 
Caleb’s daughter said to him, “Thou hast 
given me dry land, give me springs of water 
also.” The Slav asks for his share of sea- 
coast. He may be wrong in many things, but 
his cause here is just.. His desire of port is 
not the least of the causes of today’s war. 
He cannot be eternally dwarfed by being cut 
off from free and untrammeled communica- 
tion with the rest of the world. What a road 
is to a farmer a seaport is to a nation. It 
is time Servia and Russia each had their 
seaports. Servia is subjected to endless de- 
lay and -insolenece by Austria, through whose 
Danube waters she must ship. Perishables 
decay. Before the now proposed Federation 
of Nations is possible, many states must be 
reformed on natural versus arbitrary bases, 
each state to be allowed feasible and due 
share of seacoast, especially states that raise 
grain and stock, like the Slavic states. When 
nations have the same sense as individuals, 
they will buy and sell harbors and not fight 
for them. It was wiser for Bryan to allow 
Colombia $25,000,000 for canal zone peace 
than td spend five times that amount fighting 
her. An international court of equity could 
help where jealous, selfish parties refused 
sale. 

Munden, Kan. JOHN RUNDUS. 


Free Pews a Success 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
I notice in the Jan. 21 issue of your paper 
a word about the free pew system from those 
who have tried it is requested. When we 
took possession of our new edifice some years 
ago we sold the pews at auction yearly, but 
the plan was not at all satisfactory. So we 
voted to have all pews free. I do not think 
that a person changed his sitting, and I 
have not heard a word of complaint. As 
families drop out or remove and new comers 
come in, the v&cant pews are given to them 
and we have found no serious trouble. We 
use the envelope system, and we all like it. 

F. A, Morsr, 

West Rutland, Vt. Committee of Society. 
“Only what is wrought into our character 

_ during life can we take away with us.” 
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The Cockerel Church 


The ‘“‘Church of the Holy Rooster’’ 


The original ‘Church of the Holy Rooster,” 
as it was lovingly called by its sailor friends 
for many generations, was first used as a 
Seamen’s Bethel in 1828, by the Methodist 
Society, which erected the building in 1796, 
and so used until they moved into their new 
church on North Bennet Street. 


This structure was torn down in 1844 and 
the present building, somewhat modeled after 
the former building erected, and in order 
that it might retain both its title and pe 
eculiar individuality, a large copper cockerel 
vane was placed on its spire, and every morn- 
ing’s sun since has been caught and its gleams 
have radiated forth a welcome to thousands 
of ships as its tall, stately steeple is picked 
up away down Boston Harbor by the look- 
outs. 


Its location on ‘Methodist Alley,” now 
Hanover Street, and near the corner of 
“Wesley Lane,’ now Richmond Street, has 
made it for nearly a hundred years an ideal 
location for its special work, and it was 
largely for this reason that in 1892 the Bos- 
ton Seaman’s Friend Society purchased the 
property for $72,500 and in 1910 it was re- 
modeled at an expense of $17,000, making 
it one of the best-planned and equipped 
sailors’ bethels and churches to be found 
anywhere on the coast, and the world around 
sailors regard this building as literally “a 
harbor of refuge” and its workers their best 
friends; while most Congregationalists real- 
ize that the Society is doing a unique work 
which will favorably compare, in definite re- 
sults secured, with the work done by any 
of our splendid denominational charities. 


THE WORK DONE 


Figures are sometimes unreliable as crite- 
rions to measure the value of an organiza- 
tion’s work, but it is at least suggestive to 
note that every twelve months there are more 
than 45,000 visits made to the ‘Sailors’ 
Rest,” as the old church is now termed, and 
the sailors show their confidence in the So- 
ciety’s officers and management by deposit- 
ing their hard-earned money in the savings 
department, and every deposit receipt bears 
a clause which provides that the sailor’s de- 
posits become the property of the Society 
for use in its work, if they are not called for 
after a designated number of years. 


But the question may be rightly asked, 
“Just what is your work?” One answer to 
this query may be given by reviewing the 
series of services, sociables, etc., held every 
week at 287 Hanover Street. Sunday the 
rooms open at one o’clock, as it’s been found 
that Jack Tar uses his Sunday morning, as 
a rule, to clean up, get shaved and get on 
his “store clothes.” 


In the afternoon he comes ashore and 
heads at once for the rooms to get his mail, 
if he is fortunate enough to have a home 
letter awaiting him, and at any rate to read 
copies of his home papers, which are always 
kept on file and often handled and read until 
nearly worn out. 

At five o'clock every one is invited to join 
the Bible class and usually about forty re- 
spond, and quaint indeed are some of the 
questions asked and answers given by these 
“children of the sea,” as their teacher skill- 
fully directs their thoughts over New Tes- 
tament themes and stories. 

Twice as many sailors come together again 


By Charles R. Small 


at seven-thirty o’clock every Sunday and ap- 
preciatively listen to the splendid music ren- 
dered by the chorus, join lustily in several 
familiar hymns and listen thoughtfully to 
an inspiring talk by the chaplain or some 
visiting pastor. 

The definite changes of life and habits 
brought about by these meetings in the past 
half century form a record of good accom- 
plished that reaches not only over this coun- 
try, but in many a foreign sailor village 
where a father, husband, son or brother has 
been restored to his family and friends in 


THE COCKEREL CHURCH 
287 Hanover Street, Boston 


his right mind after, in not a few cases, he 
has been a wayward wanderer for many a 
long year. 


CONCERTS AND EXPERIENCE MEETINGS 


* On Monday afternoon the good women of 
the Woman’s Seaman’s Friend Society give an 
informal concert for an hour or so, spend an- 
other hour playing checkers with the sailors 
and finally provide every sailor with all the 
doughnuts and coffee he can conveniently 
stow away under his jacket. 

The Boston and suburban churches on 
each Tuesday evening give a vocal or instru- 
mental concert which draws a crowded room- 
ful and at which opportunity is taken to tell 
the sailor visitors what our desires are for 
them. 


The Floating Christian Endeavor Society 
has its weekly service every Wednesday and 


. 
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it is a great privilege to hear its members, 


and their sailor friends, tell their stories of 


God’s care of them in their varied experi- 
ences and often great dangers, upon the deep. 

Sailors like music, and the rehearsal of 
the chorus choir every Thursday is to them 
such a treat that they have to be cautioned 
not to applaud and thus disturb the singers 
in their preparation for the coming Sabbath. 


A real home prayer meeting is held on 
Friday evening which is highly enjoyed be- 
cause, as a rule, it is so unlike the usual 
church prayer service. Byery one is made 
to feel it is his service, and unconventional 
but very thrilling are the words spoken in 
these heart to heart talks, and many a man’s 
life has been steadied by the inspiration of 
this simple but effective service. 

Saturday night is shopping night, and 
while the reading tables are always occupied, 
no definite service is held, although more 
likely than not some one will play the piano 
and a group of sailors speedily gather to 
“sing just one tune,’’ which generally means 
at least an hour of steady singing. 


In addition to the above, the Society’s 
missionary visits the men on the ships, board- 
ing houses, union halls and shipping offices. 
Over 5,000 such visits were made last year. 

This very incomplete sketch of each week’s 


work at the “Holy Rooster’? Church does not _ 


give even a fair insight into the many per- 
sonal ways in which the five earnest workers 
at the rooms render help to the sailors. 


MAKING JACK’S LIFE PLEASANT 


Visits to the Sailors’ Hospital, the Charles- 
town Prison, and many an hour spent hunt- 
ing for friends, securing free transportation, 
providing suitable clothing and in a hundred 
other ways endeavoring to make Jack’s life 
more pleasant to himself and helpful to the 
community, make the days all too short to 
accomplish the work that every morning 
brings forward. 


In the summer time the Bethel launch is 
in the harbor every day and distributes tons 
of magazines and newspapers to the sailors 
who eannot come ashore, brings their letters, 
telegrams, bundles, ete., to be forwarded all 
over the country and, sad to relate, often 
brings ashore some injured or sick sailor who 
must be speedily gotten to the hospital or 
sailor’s home for treatment. 


A phase of daily work which calls for the 
greatest tact and good judgment is the talks 
which are constantly had with the boys who 
feel that they can tell their Boston friends all 
their trials, disappointments and difficulties 
and which usually end with the query, 
“What would you advise a fellow to do?” 


Well, it’s not always easy to be judicial 
or to know just “how to convince Jack that 
he has been sinful, or at least foolish, but in 
many cases he is led to see wherein he has 
erred and to make’ a fresh start. ~ 


The friends of the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society have been unfailing in their support 
of this work, but as each year increases the 
demands upon the Society, and adds to the 
expenses, there is need of larger gifts and 
more givers, and it is therefore hoped that 
the above recital will appeal to those who 
have the means and who wish to have a part 
in a most rewarding service to the men of 
the sea. 


~ 


26 different nationalities, 


Finns, 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


The East 


New Hampshire 


Manchester Pastor Celebrates 15th 
Anniversary 

The annual meeting of MaNcHnsTnR, First, 

was held in conjunction with the church’s 

celebration of the 15th anniversary of the 

pastorate of Dr, Thomas Chalmers, After the 

banquet and the business meeting, tributes of 


warm affection and appreciation were paid both — 


the pastor and his wife, and praise spoken for 
their splendid work. Hon. C. H. Little, toast- 
master, introduced the speakers, who included 
Mayor H. W. Spaulding, Mr. Frank Knox, editor 
of the Manchester Union-Leader, Deacon George 
Winch, Rey. R. BH. Stearns of Concord, secre- 
tary of the’ State Conference, and finally Dr. 
Chalmers himself. 

Dr. Chalmers spoke of his career in the min- 
istry, in which he has held but two pastorates, 
the first one of six years’ duration, and each 
singularly happy in spite of its occasional 
troubles. He was given a hearty ovation, last- 
ing several minutes. Nearly 400 were present. 


Massachusetts 


Boston City Missionary Society 


The Boston City Missionary Society has just 
closed its 98th year, and its able and devoted 
secretary, Rev. D. W. Waldron, has been re- 
elected for the 43d year. ‘The. other officers 
elected are: president, Jacob P: Bates; vice- 
presidents, Rey. W. R. Campbell, D.D.,. and 
Arthur Johnson ; treasurer, Samuel F. Wilkins. 
The treasurer’s report showed that the receipts 
of the society for the past year for missionary 
operations were $17,423 ; expenditures, $21,104. 
Money received for missionary and charitable 
purposes, including gifts for the relicf of the 
poor, for the Fresh Air Fund, including Thanks- 
giving and Christmas offerings, amounted to a 
total of $40,343. Secretary Waldron’s report 
showed an ever-broadening field of Christian 
service and benevolent work. During the year 
25 missionaries, the largest number ever em- 
ployed, have served the entire twelve months. 
The summary of the work done by the mission- 
aries includes the following items: 

Different families visited, 16,763; visits to 
the sick, 5,000; persons induced to attend wor- 
ship on Sunday, 352; gathered into Sunday 
school, 982; added to churches, 268; persons 
furnished employment, 562; families aided, 
2,165 ; garments given to the poor, 7,025. 

This shows a gratifying advance in nearly 


every department of the work. Under the care. 


and instruction of missionaries there have been 
including 1,297 
Swedes, 722 Germans, 360 Norwegians, 274 
Italians, 115 Danes, Armenians, Dutch, French, 
E Russians, Greeks, Albanians, Jews, 
Portuguese, Spanish, Assyrians, Belgians and 
others. Under the leadership of Miss Harriette 
Carter effective work has been carried forward 
with the Chinese. The Easter mission, Fresh 
Air Fund and Thanksgiving charity provide 
relief and good cheer for many mothers and 
children. 

“At the annual meeting minutes were pre- 
sented in memory “of the late Samuel B. Capen, 
Frank Wood and Blbridge Torrey all of whom 
had served officially long and faithfully in the 
society, : 


A Banner Club 

Seasoned attendants upon banquets declare 
that the 25th anniversary of the Park Street 
Club, observed at Young’s Hotel, Boston, Jan. 
16, was an extraordinary event. It brought 


together 22 of its 24 ex-presidents, including 


men prominent in business, and professional 
life not only in Boston, but in other parts of 
the country, and 125 out of its 156 members. 
The speaking by several, including the address 
of Dr. A. Z. Conrad, was of an unusually high 
order, and the founder of the club, Charles B. 
Richards of Los Angeles, was represented by 
his son, a student at Yale. Edward A. Trow- 
bridge, twice president, was presented with a 
gold watch and a number of gold pieces. This 


‘fortnightly meeting of alert and congenial men 


at Park Srrunr on Saturday night has bound 
together the masculine interests of the church 
and fostered intimate ties between its individ- 
ual members, besides serving the church in 
many direct and indirect .ways. One of the 
oldest men’s-clubs of the kind in the country, 
it has been so enthusiastically maintained all 
these years that it promises to be as enduring 
as the edifice itself. It is exceptional. in the 
pains taken to keep apprised of the where- 
abouts and welfare of former members, no mat- 


_ ter how far they journey from Boston. 


Golden Anniversary at Thorndike 


Capt. and Mrs. H. B®. W. Clark of Thorndike 
celebrated the golden anniversary of their wed- 
ding Jan. 9. Their two sons, their daughter and 
the only grandchild were present, Greetings 
were received from a dozen states and Canada. 
Many presents testified to the reverence and love 
of children and friends. Mr. and Mrs. Clark 
are members of PALMER, First. Mr. Clark is 
very active in the church and the community. 
Though over 80, he drives a high-powered auto- 
mobile as fast as the speed laws allow. 

J; BB. 


West SPRINGFILD. First. Rey. D. D. Gor- 
ton, pastor. The occasion of the annual meet- 
ing was celebrated as the anniversary of seven 
members who united with the church a half- 
century ago and 10 who have been members 
over 50 years. All responded to the roll-call 
with words of greeting in person or by letter. 
Jan. 3 an anniversary service was held also 
for the 23 who joined the church 50 years or 
more ago, and at the communion service 7 
new members were received, 4 on confession. 
The church is in a prosperous condition in every 
way. In February, 1914, Mr. Gorton was 
called. Since then 18 new members have been 
received on confession and 14 by letter. Three 
features of the year’s work were: the abandon- 
ment of the pew rental system and its replace- 
ment by the envelope system, which proved suc- 
cessful; an Every Member Canvass for 1915, 
which resulted in a $400 increase in pledges; 
and the introduction into the midweek service 
of lectures by the pastor from the modern 
standpoint. Attendance at the service has 
tripled. The pastor’s salary was increased to 


$1,700 at the annual meeting. The Sunday 
school has been graded, 
MANCHESTDR. ORTHODOX, Rey: (Ga AY 


Hatch, pastor. The pastor has organized one 
of the largest classes of young men in the Sun- 
day school held in the church in the last 20 
years. The members are all in the high school. 
The class’ not only meets every Sunday, but 
also at the parsonage, where they listen to ad- 
dresses by out-of-town speakers and enjoy a so- 
cial evening. Rey. Charles Williams of Glouces- 
ter was the speaker at the last meeting. The 
Christian Endeavor Society has been working 
faithfully .the year past and has lately pre- 
sented the chureh with a silk pulpit gown and 
new hymn-books for use in the chapel. The 
Sunday evening service has doubled in at- 
tendance, A double quartet has been organized 
and drilled by the pastor. The young men of 
the pastor’s class serve as ushers. The town as 
well as the society has been greatly interested 
in the new bell given by the town to replace 
the old bell, which. was cracked last summer. 
The new one cost about $1,200. The old bell 
was given by Captain Allen in 1845. 

Monson, Dr. G. A. Andrews, pastor, reports 
a prosperous year. The accession of 24 new 
members during 1914 makes the present mem- 
bership 374, the largest in its history. An in- 
crease of $150 contributed to foreign missions, 
together with generous offerings for the suf- 
ferers from the Salem fire and for the National 
Red Cross Society brought the total benevo- 
lences to $2,750. Substantial Christmas gifts 
to the pastor testify to the people’s apprecia- 
tion of his eight years of service. 


Connecticut 


New Haven Churches 


Center, Rev. Oscar BH. Maurer, pastor. An- 
nouncement was made, Jan. 3, of four impor- 
tant gifts. The first consists of a complete 
set of individual communion cups of sterling 
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Silver, given by Miss Susan L. Bradley in mem- 
ory of her sister, Blizabeth C. Bradley, The 
old cups form one of the most famous collec- 
tions of church plate in the country, Four of 
the 13 were presented to the church before 
1700 and four before 1800. One of the cups 
in the last group was the gift of Mrs, Abigail 
Davenport, made in 1718. She was the widow 
of the only son of Rev. John Davenport, the 
founder of New. Haven. The rest of the collec- 
tion was given to the church at various times 
between 1833 and 1852. These venerable ves- 
sels will: henceforth be used for private com- 
munions, and will be carefully treasured. The 
other gifts announced are a lectern in memory 
of Miss Mary Bacon Smith; funds for the erec- 
tion of a set of shower baths at Davenport Set- 
tlement; and funds for the remodelling of the 
basement of the settlement house. 

PILGRIM, Rey. H. HE. Starr, pastor. ; During 
the past year 27 persons have united with this 
church, making a total of 67 in the last three 
years. A large majority were adults and a 
fair proportion men. A systematic method of 
giving has been introduced, and the Sunday 
offerings for benevolence have increased more 
than 100 per cent. Improvements costing 
$3,500 have recently been completed, and with 
its commodious parish house the church is well 
equipped to meet the needs of the parish, It 
has just adopted unanimously the confession 
of faith approved by the National Council. 

H. KS. 


WHSTVILLE, Rev. C. F. Luther, pastor, situ- 
ated in a rapidly growing section of New 
Haven, has just closed one of the best years in 
its history. “At the January communion 17 
were received, 10 from the Sunday school, on 
confession. A Men’s Club with 30 members 
has just been organized. A Boys’ Club of 45 
members is being successfully conducted with 
the assistance of young men from the Univer- 
sity. The church has recently voted unan- 
imously to incorporate and has adopted the 
confession of faith approved by the National 
Council. 


WATERBURY, SECOND, Rey. R. BH. Brown, 
pastor, by the will of the late Mrs. Gilman C, 
Hill, has received a bequest of $5,000, income 
of this fund to be used for currgnt expenses, 
Mrs. Hill also left $1,000 to the Women’s As- 
sociation for similar use. Another member has 
just equipped the auditorium with a fine acous- 
ticon available for six different pews. The 
membership of the church Jan. 1 was 1,218. 


New York 


Wellsville’s New Pastor 

WELLSVILLE is rejoicing in the selection of 
its new pastor, Rev. W. H. Woodring, re- 
eently of Columbus, O., 
where for the past 
eight years he has been 
pastor of WasrTwoop. 
Coming to the capital 
city of Ohio when 
EASstwoop was in a 
hopeless and _ discour- 
aged state, he built a 
new church valued. at 
$50,000, purchased a 
parsonage on the ad- 
joining lot and dou- 
bled the membership during his stay, leaving 
the chureh free of debt, with a united and 
happy people. 

Dr. Gladden, in speaking of Mr. Woodring’s 
work and commending him to the church and 
brethren of the Western New York Association, 
said, ‘“He is one of our best preachers in Ohio.” 

It has been Mr. Woodring’s good fortune to 
build three splendid church edifices in each of 
the three fields he has labored in; and not only 
is he a strong man in the pulpit—a liberal, 
preaching the new theology—but an able execu- 
tive as well. WELLSVILLE, which is one of the 
old churches of this section, is taking on new 
life and has raised the pastor’s salary $800 in 
order to procure their man. A large class of 
new membeis were taken in at the beginning of 
the year. 

Eastwoop gave its retiring pastor a recep- 
tion that was attended by many of the city’s 
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ministers, and presented him with a beautiful 
clock and handbag as farewell tokens. 
T. H. D. 


New York Loses Rey. W. D. Robinson 


Western New York Congregationalism is la- 
menting the departure of Rev. W. D. Robin- 
son, for more than 14 years pastor of the un- 
affiliated church at East BLOOMFIELD. Mr. 
Robinson has begun work at Nokrm YAKIMA, 
Wn. After hearing his last sermon, Jan. 3, 
one of his brother ministers was heard to ex- 
claim, “Oh, lucky West!” It is a common 
thing for preachers who come to know him as a 
preacher to speak of him and his work in super- 
latives. For determination to “see into the 
life of things,” for freshness and vitality of 
presentation, for perseverance in the attempt 
to deliver the goods, to get his thought in all 
its fullness and alive into the minds of his 
hearers, for the quaint and quiet and intimate 
way he has of going about the whole business 
of giving religious.instruction from the pulpit, 
many who are searching for that sort of thing 
are ready to confess that they have never found 
it in fuller measure, His personal influence in 
East Bloomfield and among his brethren in the 
ministry was of a peculiarly helpful sort. While 
he is known to some of his friends as that 
“dear old mystic,’’ nothing could be more 
practical and available for daily use than the 
expression which he always manages to give 
to the eternal verities. 

Just before his departure for the West Mr. 
Robinson married Miss Marion Hamlin. It will 
not take NorrH YAKIMA long to, discover in 
Mrs. Robinson a young woman of unusual 
charm and ability, p PER ee 


New Jersey 
New Edifice of Glen Ridge 


Building operations have been going on at 
GLEN RIDGE, Rev. C. H. Wilson, pastor, since 
June, 1914, and during the interim services 


have been held in the high school auditorium. 
The enlarged edifice occupies the site of the 
building erected 1889-90. 


original At that 


The 
years 


time the church had a membership of 75. 
growth of the church during the next ten 
necessitated a new building, the corner stone 
of which was laid on Thanksgiving Day in 
1901, with the dedication Nov. 9, 1902. This 
building, erected at a cost of $51,000, seated 
550, and has been occupied continuously up to 
last June. A memorial organ in this building 
was the gift of the Gallagher family. At the 
time this was built the membership was 212, 
and in the ensuing twelve years it has grown to 
600. This has for several years taxed 
both the facilities of the church and Sunday 
school, and accordingly plans were laid for the 
present extension, 
Architecturally, this has 
without sacrificing in any way the design of 
the former building, The scheme is Roman- 
esque. The original Sunday school room has 
been elevated so as to provide for an ample 
basement and moved east to provide for the 
extension to the main auditorium, which will 
now seat 800; while the Sunday school room 
has more than 5,000 square feet of floor space, 
an increase of 70 per cent. over the corre- 
sponding space in the last building. The 
school will now have two assembly rooms and 
sixteen classrooms. One of the former will be 


been carried out 


utilized for social gatherings, dinners, ete., and | 


has accommodations for seating 175 at table. 


os 


ACHES AND PAINS of rheumatism are not perma- 
nently, but only temporarily, relleved by external rem- 
edies. Why not use an internal remedy—Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla, which corrects the acidity of the blood on which 
rheamatism depends and cures the disease ?—{ Adv. 


In addition to the classrooms there is a board 
room for the trustees, a special room for the 
Knights of King Arthur, an ample kitchen with 
a serving pantry and a kitchenette. The large 
basement assembly room is provided with a 
fireplace. In the church the prevailing finish of 
dark oak has been continued in pews and ceil- 
ing beams, while the pillars and the chancel 
arch are of Indiana limestone. The circular 
arrangement of the pews has been continued 
and the floor slopes gently toward the pulpit. 

The new organ is of the divided type on 
either side of the chancel, manufactured by M. 
P. Moller. There is room in the chancel for 
a chorus choir of 40. Indirect electric illu- 
mination is provided throughout. 

The heating is a combination system provid- 
ing both direct and indirect radiation. 

From an exterior viewpoint the church re- 
tains its original lines. The new portions are 
of Jersey brownstone, closely matching the 
original stone, and all the ivy has been pre- 
served during building operations, so that it is 
expected it will soon cover the addition. One 
slip of ivy which has been kept alive came 
from Abbottsford, Scotland, and was the gift 
of Mr, W. H. Fuller, 


Pennsylvania 


Postprandial Church Reports in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, CENTRAL. Would you get 
an appreciative hearing for your church re- 
ports? Then turn them into after-dinner ad- 
dresses, That was done by CENTRAL, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, at its annual meeting, Jan. 21. The 
people remained at the tables, and the so- 
ciability and informality quickened the inter- 
est and reached a much larger number of 
members with the facts of the year. These 
were embodied in carefully prepared reports 
from the pastor, the clerk, the treasurer and 
from the leaders in all the various organiza- 
tions, of which CENTRAL has too many to cata- 
logue here. Among the new and efficient ones 
are the Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls. 
The Woman’s Missionary Association raised 
nearly $1,000. Deacon John Edmands, clerk of 
the church since its beginning half a century 
ago, and now more than 95 years old, read the 
report. There were 49 additions during the 
year, and 6 became affiliated members. This is 
found a convenient arrangement for students, of 
whom there are a large number from every 
part of the country in Philadelphia, 

The first complete year of the new pastor, 
Rev.. W. V. Berg, has been prospered spiritu- 
ally and financially. The pastor urges the in- 
crease of the endowment which was begun some 
years ago. Six missionaries of the American 
Board have a connection with the church. 

M. H. W. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON. First. Dr. Jay T. Stocking, 
pastor, is delivering a series of Sunday even- 
ing addresses on The Lands at War, as follows: 
Jan. 10, The Land of the Leopolds; Jan. 17, 
The Land of Metternich and Francis Joseph; 
Feb. 14, The Land of Nelson and Cromwell; 
Feb. 21, The Land of Luther and Frederick the 
Great; Feb. 28, The Land of Péter the Great 
and Tolstoi; March 14, The Land of Napoleon 
and Victor Hugo; Mareh 21, The Land of 
Kara, George and Milosch. On the first Sun- 
day evening of every month a musical service, 
followed by a brief address, is being held. 


Ohio 
CINCINNATI, WS5LSH (LAWRENCE STREPT), 
has had an interesting growth. Founded in 
the early days of city, it has always main- 
tained itself in the down-town section and has 
been the rallying point of the Welsh people of 


Theological Seminary 
Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 


School of Religious Pedagogy 
Dean, E. H. KNIGHT 


Kennedy School of Missions 
Secretary, E. W. CAPEN 
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HARTFORD 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers 
ample training, both scholarly and practical, for the 
Christian ministry; meets the present demand for 
trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 
social service; and gives special missionary prepara- 
tion for the foreign fleld. 
its independent faculty and its own institutional life, 
but together they form ‘one interdenominational 
institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit. 


In Memory of 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


One Hundred Copies of His Book, 
The Christian Doctrine 
of Prayer 


Sent gratis to ministers of any denomination; 
one copy to each person, Address Miss L. 
FREEMAN CLARKE, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


EASTER SERVICES ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE MEIGS PUBLISHING CO., 
of Indianapolis, Ind , 

will submit to any pastor or Sunday School worker, 

for examination, from 6 to 10 sample copies choice 

Easier services on the simple condition that they 

will pay for what they keep and return the others 


‘postpaid, within two weeks. The bill will be marked 


Returnable if not wanted.” TRY US. 
THE MEIGS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


GET EXCELL’S BEST 


“JOY TO THE WORLD,” Prof. E. O. Excell’s great 
1915 music bookis now ready. His latest and best 
co lection. Usable in both church and ee 
school. 288 pages; Cloth bound; $18 or $25-the-100. 
Samplecopy, 15c. Returnable copies mailed to music 
committees on request. Orchestrated, 14instrnments. 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY : Chicago 


HYMN BOOKS 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH WORK 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPIES. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO,, New York or Chicago 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub, Society, Boston and Chicago. 


Educational 


MUSIC TAUGHT FREE 


In YourHome. Write today for our booklet. It tells 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc.” Beginners or advanced pupils. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 61 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Expert Service—Schools and Colleges 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 

2-A Park Street, Boxtun; 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.; 
Washington; Chicago; Portland ; Berkeley; Los Angeles; 
Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


99th year opened Sept. 30, 1914. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Kxpenses low. For 
Catalogue or information address 


Prof. WARREN J, Mouton, Cor. Sec’y. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE SCHOOL OF RELICION 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 


() Pastoral Service at Home. 

(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 

(3) Religious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 

(5) History and Phitosuphy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B. D., and Ph, D. may be obtained 


by students. For catalogue, address Dean CnAs. R. 
Brown, New Haven, Ct. r 


w. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


Each of these schools has 


a ne 
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RHEUMATISM GOES 
IF HOOD’S*IS USED 


The genuine old reliable Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla corrects the acid condition of the 
blood and builds up the whole system. It 
drives out rheumatism because it cleanses 
the blood thoroughly. It has been success- 
fully used for forty years. 

For rheumatism, stomach and _ kidney 
troubles, general debility and all: ills 
arising from impure blood, Hood’s has no 
equal. Get it from your nearest druggist 
today.—[Adv. 


KEN SET T 


For the Treatment of Patients with 
Nervous Diseases. 


» : ae 


Healthful 
~ Locality 


Beautiful 
Surroundings 


Offers the benefits incident to country life with 
constant medical supervision and careful attention. 
Grounds extend for half a mile. The facilities of the 
city and service of churches are at command. The 
house is superior in construction, has every modern 
convenience, and is entirely free from the appearance 
of an institution. 

If desired, summer months may be spent on our farm 
in the White Mountains. 

(Ge A Booklet will be mailed upon request. 
EDWIN EVERETT SMITH; M.D., 


NORWALK, CONN. 


A Place of Peace in Time of War. 


THE ATTLEBORO SANITARIUM 


Where tired folks get rested. where sick folks get well.” 
Booklet gladly sent on request. 
THE ATTLEBORO SANITARIUM, Attleboro, Mass. 


The Claremont Inn 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


Of moderate size, perfect appointments, home-like 
atmosphere. At the foot of snow-clad mountains, in 
the midst of orange groves. On the campus of 
POMONA COLLEGE, a literary institution of wide 
and growing fame, thus enjoying the many literary, 
musical, dramatic and social events of the best type 
of college life. Ratesreasonable. Apply for literature. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


west 
hot and cold water for 


Offers rooms with 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
| use of public shower baths. 
NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 
Rooms with,private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 


for $4.00 
reer 
pean Plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 
Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


er day and up. 
oom Sig Café First-Class Huro- 


FEBRUARY 4, 1915 @ | 
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Southern Ohio. Jan. 10 a new pipe organ was 
dedicated, made possible through the gener- 
osity of Mrs. Jane R. Jones, whose life has 
covered most of the period of the city’s growth. 
She was born in Wales in May, 1829, and came 
to this city in 1837. The city was then only 
a small river port. The Indians were numer- 
ous and the people were ofttimes frightened by 


threatened risings of the dissatisfied warriors. 


Mrs. Jones talks interestingly of the way in 
which the people used to hide their children 
in the hollow trunks of trees while they worked 
in the fields near by. 

She has been connected with the church 
from its earliest days. She and her husband 
(while he lived) were among its most faithful 
members and supporters. 

This church is noted for the high quality 
of its music, and the church choir, composed 
of trained Welsh singers, is by far the finest 
in the city. Dr. M. O. Evans, the pastor, is 
held in loving veneration not only by all the 
members of his congregation, but by the city 
at large. Bislikis Bs 


Cleveland Gains New Pastor 


Rev. F. Q. Blanchard, who takes up work 
this month as pastor of CLEVELAND, HUCLID 
AVENUE, was born in 
Jersey City, N. J., in 
1876, and spent his 
boyhood in Newton, 
Mass. He graduated 
from Ambherst in 1898 
and from the Yale 
School of Religion in 
1911. His first pastor- 
ate was in Southington, 
Ct., from 1901 to 1904, 
during which time he 
was a member of the 
school board of the town. In 1904 he was 
called to East Oranen, First, which he has 
just left for the Cleveland pastorate. In Hast 
Orange he held the longest pastorate in the 
church’s history. He was a member of the 
board of education and for the last two years 
its president. He was also a member of the 
executive committee of the A. M. A. and secre- 
tary of the committee, and chairman of the 
state apportionment committee. The ‘Church 
School” has been his special hobby and he has 
developed one of the finest Sunday schools in 
the state. The attendance on Christmas Sun- 
day was 450. Mr. Blanchard acted himself as 
superintendent of religious instruction, and had 
a special superintendent of missionary instruc- 
tion, Under his leadership First grew to a 
membership of 600, with every department 
finely organized and equipped. In the fellow- 
ship of the state he occupied leading positions 
and his counsel was highly esteemed. As scribe 
of the Northern New Jersey Association and a 
director in the Home Missionary Society of 
the state, he has proved himself a devoted 
worker and will be greatly missed. 


The West 


Illinois 


WINNETKA, Rey. E. F. Snell and Rev. J. W. F. 
Davies, pastors, now has a resident membership 
of 402, of which 35 per cent. are men, The 
church claims this as the largest percentage of 
male membership in Cook County. Ninety-five 
members were received during the year, 42 of 
whom were men. The increase in attendance 
at the services averages 42. This church has 
the best equipped community house in Illinois. 
During the year the attendance has been al- 
most 100,000. Under the leadership of Mr, 
Davies there is a complete curriculum in re- 
ligious education, including choir work, sum- 
mer camps, practical missionary work, as well 
as the training given in the church school. 
This is supplemented by the services of the 
junior congregation in charge of Mr. Davies. 
There are other churches in Winnetka, but this 
one is so nearly the church of the whole com- 
munity that it may stand as a fine example 
of what effective work the whole community 
can do when it unites in a single objective. 


SLEEPLESSNESS FROM INDIGESTION is quickly re- 
lieved by Dys-pep-lets. No narcotic. 10c., 50c., #1. 
Made only by C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass.—[ADV. 
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OAK PARK. SECOND. Rey. HE. D, Gaylord, 
pastor. Mortgage for the remainder of building 
debt of $15,000 burned at 25th anniversary. 
Annual meeting showed total contributions of 
the year, $27,000, of which $7,000 were spent 
for benevolences; 74 members were received, 
47 on confession. A director of Young Peo- 
ple’s work has been secured and a strong Young 
People’s Association built up. An Every Mem- 
ber Canvass for next year added $1,000 to the 
amount available for the budget and $500 for 
benevolences. Morning congregations have in- 
creased during the year 15 per cent. 


Oak PARK. THIRD. Rev. M. J. Norton, pas- 
tor. The resident membership is now 3850, of 
whom 62 have been received during the last 
vear. The Sunday school has an enrollment of 
300. The material improvement of the year 
consists in the installation of a steam-heating 
plant, the addition of large classrooms and 
playrooms in the basement and the completion 
of the paving taxes. Total budget for current 
expenses, $7,590; for benevolences, $2,100. 


ALTON, Rey I. G. McGann, pastor. Evan- 
gelist Biederwolf is holding one of his immense 
campaigns here and the tabernacle is near the 
church. The basement is being used for a 
nursery for children during the campaign. 
Jan. 17 75 children were cared for. People 
from out of town make this their stopping- 
place, especially from Godfrey. Mr, McGann 
has received 20 of late, has 20 more in a pas- 
tor’s class, and expects to have the same num- 
ber in another class. 


PuyMoutTH. Fast Sr. Louris. Rev. H. A. 
Cotton, pastor. The membership is 15 ahead, 
in spite of many removals. Messrs. Hart and 
McGann are holding a meeting in a tabernacle 
erected by eleven churches. PLYMOUTH is in 
the movement. Most of the Bible school chil- 
dren have given themselves to the Lord. 


CHESTERFIELD. Rey. J. G, Jeffers, pastor. 
The pastor has been holding services in the 
outstations with good success. Mr. Charles 
Reynolds of the Plymouth Church, Springfield, 
a layman, has been doing the singing with 
great acceptance. 


SPRINGFIELD. PLYMOUTH. The going of Rev. 
E. E. Frame, after eight years of service, is 
much felt. Mr, Frame has put himself and 
family into this work. The Plymouth Mis- 
sion of Firs, CHAMPAIGN, is fortunate to se- 
cure him, 


YOUR MONEY 


Will be well taken care of if you entrust it tous. We will 
invest it for you in good solid securities, that is in Kansas 
Farm Loans. These are assured propositions, good staple 
investments, without an element of risk. Our long expe- 
rience enables us to place yourcapita] where it will yield 
generous returns. We make collections and safeguard 
your interests in every way. Write ustoday. You cannot 
afford to let this opportunity go by. 


J. t.. PETTYJOHN & CO. 
Mortgage Bankers . OLATHE, KANSAS 


6% DEPENDABLE | 7h 


FARM | FARM MORTGAGES 


Netting the investor 6% free of all expenses; titles guar- 
anteed. For sale by 


THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA, 
Paid in Capital, $500,000 

M. C. Building, HELENA. MONTANA. 

Illustrated booklet and State Map free for the asking. 


7% FARM LOANS FOR SALE 


500.00 and up secured by First Mortgage. Write 
CALVIN J. WILDY, Hemingford, Nebraska 
(President First Nationa] Bank.) 


6% Oklahoma 6% 


‘ Farm Mortgages ‘ 


The safest and best investment in the 
U.S. today! WHY? Because Okla- 
homa land valués are not inflated. They 
are low, but will increase with develop- 
ment. THEREFORE your margin of 
security will also increase. INVEST 
NOW! Write for our booklet. 


Parker-Wise Investment Co. 
Vinita, Okla. 
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_Joy Pratriz, Chapin, P. O. Rev. W. R. 
Butcher, pastor. This country church has had 
a splendid history and Mr. Butcher has been 
keeping it up to the high water mark. A good 
deal of concern has been felt over the health. of 
the pastor. 


Goprrey. Rey. F. H. Brown, pastor. The 
Ladies’ Guild raised for all purposes last year 
$1,105. The accessions were many. The prop- 
erty has been put into first-class shape. The 
last move was to put in a steam heating plant. 


HIGHLAND. Rey. D. G. Davies, pastor. The 
making out the program for the 
spring session of Springfield Association, which 
meets here April 6 and 7, 


pastor is 


Dcupo is about to call a man to the pastor- 
ate. A movement is started to square up all 
bills on the new church, to buy a lot and put 
up a parsonage, 


Michigan 


Evangelistic Campaign at Ludington 

The results of the tabernacle campaign re- 
cently conducted in Ludington, are apparent in 
the new interest developed in every department 
of church work in the city. The campaign, 
which lasted five weeks, closing on Dec, 13, 
was sustained by seven churches and was under 
the leadership of Rev. George T. Stephens and 
his evangelistic party. Each of the seven 
churches is receiving large additions to its mem- 
bership. The Congregational church will re- 
ceive at least 100 new members, over 90 names 
having already been acted upon. The Sunday 
congregations have greatly increased, while the 
attendance at the midweek service has doubled. 

One of the best results is the organization of 
a ‘“Men’s Personal Workers’ League,’’ which 
meets every Monday night and is interdenom- 
inational in character. The meetings are 
gospel evangelistic services and are conducted 


OUR NATIONAL DISEASE 
Caused ee Coffee. 


Physicians iow 6 that. kos ~will not cor- 
rect the evils caused by coffee and that the 
only, remedy is to stop drinking it. 

»An’ Arkansas doctor says: 

“IT was a coffee drinker for many years 
and often thought that I could not do with- 
out it, but after years of suffering with our 
national malady, dyspepsia, I attributed it to 
the drinking of coffee, and after some thought, 
determined to use Postum for my morning 
drink. 

“T had the Postum made carefully accord- 
ing to directions on the package and found 
it just suited my taste. 

“At first I used it only for breakfast, but 
I found myself getting so much better that 
I had it at all meals, and I am pleased to say 
that I have been relieved of indigestion. I 
gained nineteen pounds in four months and 
my general health is greatly improved. 

“T must tell you of a young lady in Illinois. 
She had been in ill health for many years, the 
vital forces low, with but little pain. I wrote 
her of the good that Postum did me and ad- 
vised her to try it. 

“At the end of the year she wrote me that 
she had gained forty pounds in weight and 
felt like herself again.” 

Name given by Postum Co., 
Mich. Read 
packages. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
15e. and 25e. packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A 
teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
water and, with cream and sugar, makes a 
delicious beverage instantly. © 30c. and 50c. 
tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is about 
the same. 

“There's a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 


Battle Creek, 
“The Road to Wellville,”’ in 


FEBRUARY (451975 


by the laymen. The attendance varies from 
200 to 250. Conversions occur at every service. 
Once a month laymen from the League con- 
duct the Sunday evening services for the pas- 
tors. Bands make occasional excursions into 
the country and conduct services in country 
churches and schoolhouses: The country peo- 
ple heartily welcome these delegations and 
feel that their work is much strengthened by 
them. The entire movement is showing a viril- 
ity that augurs well for the future of Chris- 
tian work in this vicinity. H. A. P. 


South Dakota 


MECKLING, Rev. J. T. Steele, pastor, dedi- 
cated its new building Jan. 10. The cost of the 
edifice is $4,000. Dr. W. H. Thrall preached 
the sermon in the morning and raised the 
necessary funds to pay all outstanding bills. 
In the evening Dr. F. V. Stevens of Yankton 
preached. 


Sroux FAuus, First, Rev. Frank Fox, pastor, 
introduced an innovation in its midweek meet- 
ing, In addition to the regular exposition of 
Scripture and prayer, a round ‘table talk- is 
given on the best books to read; social service 
is presented by a representative of one of the 
child study clubs and requests for prayer are 
received. : wes 


Missouri 


Notes from St. Louis 


The i ay meet each Monday morning at 
the Y. W. C. A., except the last Monday of the 
month, ae all the pastors of the city meet 
at the City Library to discuss affairs common 
to all. Feb, 14 has been decided on as Go-to- 
Church Sunday. From that time until Easter 
the churches will be engaged in an evangelistic 
campaign, a week or more in a place. 

First, Rey. H. F. Holton, pastor, celebrated 
the last night of the old year by holding a 
Watch Night service with the purchasers of the 
old building, the Union Methodist, and a real 
Watch Night service it was. The church is 
meeting for the present in the Graham Memo- 
morial Chapel at Washington University. The 
morning services are well sustained. Plans are 
about formulated for the new building. Mr. 
Holton spends Sunday nights helping out the 
brethren who need him. Church headquarters 
are at the pastor’s home, 5795 Berlin Avenue. 

Compron Hitu. Rev, J. B. Gonzales left 


Feb. 1 for CENTRAL, Dallas, Texas, The dismiss- 


ing council was held Jan. 22. Mr. Gonzales has 
done good work at Compton Hill. He came 
from Texas and therefore is returning to his 
first love. The best wishes of a host of friends 
follow him. 

Piuerim. Rev. S. H.. Woodrow, pastor; 
Rev. A, G. Walton, assistant pastor. These 
two men are bringing things to pass. The 
latest is the starting of a $50,000 endowment 
fund for future needs. Six thousand dollars of 
it are in sight. Over $7,000 have been sub- 
scribed for benevolences for this year, and they 
expect to reach the $10,000 mark. The re- 
ports at the-annual meeting show that they 
have over 1,000 members, the first time in 
their history. 

WesstrprR Groves. Rey. C. L. Kloss, pastor. 
Rev. J. P. O’Brien gave his lecture on child 
training Jan, 17. The annual report shows 
the pastor has received 52 into membership. 
During his four-year pastorate he has re- 
ceived 212. The present membership is 517. 
The chureh is getting ready to observe its 50th 
anniversary. The South Webster mission built 
an addition last year and is still overflowing. 
This mission is supplied Sunday nights by St. 
Louis men. 

Memorian,* Rev. F. G. Moss has supplied 
this church the past year while it has been 
looking for a pastor. A man is about to be 
called’ and Mr. Moss is ready to help out some 
other needy church, 

FOUNTAIN Park, Rey. F, C. Gonzales, pastor, 
is much interested in the interdenominational 
soul-winning campaign now on. During 1914 
$6,150 were raised. 


Kansas 


WICHITA. PLyMouTH. Rev. L. B. Hix, pas- 
tor. Since Mr. Hix began his work in October 
183 have been added to the membership. The 
Bible school in its grading and organization, 


from cradle roll to home department, is now 
complete. Jan. 15 a church reception was 
160 
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LIMA. OHIO. 


UAL cOuucsioN s RERY. 
1CE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
=~ Supper in_ thousands of 

ehurches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 
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INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO, 


16 Ashburton Place Bostom 
Church Memoria 
Chime B E, LL a Special 


Peal mcSnane Bev. Founory Co., Bactimore, Mo., U.S. A 


MENEELY BELL co 
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1977 SRontaier CITY. 


LS 


UNLIRE OTHER BELLE 
LYMYER SWEETES, MOBE DUY 


: s. : i 
Write Fear mertme Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 9, - 


» MENEELY & CO. 


(I 
ae Watervliet (West Troy), N. Y. 


NOR % bs Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 
7A other Bells. Unequaled musical quality. 


88 years’ experionce 
Highest Grade Genuine Bell Metal 


Momorlals 


(CHURCH FURNITURE = 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERY THING. 
The finest furniture made. Direct from our 
factory to yourchurch. Catalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. Dept. 73. Greenville, Ill, 


PULPIT GOWNS 


Choir Vestments 
Embroidered Hangings 
and Bookmarks 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
COX SONS & VINING, 


72 Madison Avenue, New York 


PIPE ORGANS 


For Churches, Audito- 
riums, Residences 
Kimball Pipe Organs are 
numbered among the 
world’s greatest organs. 
Plans, estimates, etc., fur- 

nished on application. 
W.W. KIMBALL CO. 
Eastern OMftee 507 Sth Ave. N.Y. 


Established 1857. CHICAGO 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works P/0:Kendsi Grces, 


Hook & Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 
Beston, New York, Phila., Chi., Louisville, Dallas 


RAUSCHENBUSCH 


DARE WE BE CHRISTIANS? 


This little book consists of three addresses 
recently given by the author in the crowded 


chapel of the Iowa State College. It deals 
with love as the great social virtue from the 


modern point of view. It is published uni- 
form with the author's address “ Unto Me.” 
Bound in art boards, 35¢ net. 

THE PILGRIM PRESS ) 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 19 W, Jackson St., Chicago 


price List. “ * 
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-given in honor of the pastor and his wife, The 
-attendance and fine spirit evident were most 
‘gratifying. The pastors of the other Congre- 
gational churches of the city were present, and 


_their addresses were full of welcome and hope- 


ful prophecy. 
Colorado 


Denver City Missionary Society 


The annual meeting of the Denver City Mis- 
sionary Society was held in First Church on 
the evening of Jan. 14. The superintendent re- 
ported a successful year, There has been 
healthy growth in church membership and in 
the Sunday schools. One church has been dedi- 
seated during the year, Mayflower in Engle- 
wood, and all the missionary churches are 
-out of debt save what is due the Church Build- 
ing Society. Mr. Stephen Knight was elected 
president for the coming year. 


Debt Raising in Colorado 


During the past year debts that have been 
hanging over several of the churches have been 
wiped out. COLORADO SPRINGS, First, took the 
lead a few months ago by a short campaign, 
clearing their church of $3,500 indebtedness. 
CoLoRADO CITY was able to burn a small note 
that had been troubling them for several years. 
MONTROSE paid the debt of $800 on the par- 
ssonage, nearly $200 additional floating indebt- 


edness, and at the close of the campaign had 
. $180 left for improvements on the church. At 


GREELEY a debt of $5,000 was entirely pro- 
‘vided for through the visit of Rev. W. W. 
Newell, D. D., of the Church Building Society, 
who launched one of his successful campaigns 
on Jan. 9,10, The response was hearty and the 
beautiful church at Greeley, built under the 
leadership of Rey. John Doane, will be free 
from obligation. 


Additions to Churches 


Reports from 37 churches in Colorado give 
927 additions in 1914 as compared with 561 
additions in 1913, making a total gain of 366. 
Many of these have been the result of evan- 
gelistic campaigns. It is interesting to notice, 
however, that some of the largest additions 
have been the result of the normal activities of 


the church work. 
California 


‘Notes from Los-Angeles 


A need widely felt in our churches is that of 
facilities for training our young people for 
darger Christian service than their own pastor 
or organization can ordinarily give. There are 
numbers who would gladly give much or all 


. their time to visitation, Bible teaching, social 
_ work, managing of departments, etc., if the way 


‘were opened for preparation. Also, if there 
‘were some faculty or committee to whom they 
could go for guidance or preliminary instruc- 
tion, a great service could be rendered. Los 
Angeles has not at this time such an effective 
agency satisfactory to many of our Congrega- 
tional ministers, though there are schools and 
institutes for instruction in the Bible and 
Christian service; but, perhaps for the retro- 
active point of view or other reasons, there is 
‘hesitation in recommending young people to 
them, Consequently the Congregational Minis- 
ters’ Meeting has constituted a committee, with 
Dr. George Kenngott as chairman, to organize 


such a faculty for counsel and instruction in 


the Bible and for social service. It is not 
expected to provide a short cut to the minis- 


try, but will assist young people in shaping . 


their life plans, as well as provide the means for 
instruction in the lines indicated. Only the 
preliminary steps have at present been taken, 
but there may develop a school for training 
with great possibilities for usefulness. 

The Ministers’ Association receives many 
welcome visitors as a matter of course. Among 
the most welcome recently was Professor Nash, 
dean of Pacific Seminary, Berkeley. A young 


men’s quartet had descended with him upon the 


South and had sung acceptably the day preced- 
ing, in Park in the morning and First in the 


-evening. They made a fine impression for their 


seminary. At the Ministers’ Meeting again 
they sang, and Professor Nash gave a strong 
paper upon The Problem of Interesting the 
People in Attending Church. The ministers 


hope the group will come often. 


cet 
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A curious wedding took place here re- 
cently, but the happy parties were groups, 
not individuals. It was the joining in wedlock 
of the Mexican Congregational and the Pres- 
byterian Church of the Divine Saviour. Ori- 
ginally an Anglo-Saxon community, its con- 
stituency has been wholly infiltrated with for- 
eign-speaking peoples. Thére was an elaborate 
plant secured by Rey. Dana Bartlett: church, 
hotel for men, coffee clubs, public bathhouse, 
etc. Now comes the organic union of Presby- 
terian and Congregational forees among the 
Mexicans, Japanese, ete. “It was the most 
wonderful meeting of my ministry,’ says Dr, 
Kenngott, Cc. re 


FRESNO, PILGRIM ARMBENIAN, Rey. M. G. 
Papazian, pastor, observed the first week of the 
year as the Week of Prayer, The meetings 
were of such unusual interest that they were 
continued profitably a second week. Already a 
new atmosphere is felt within the church, 


Oregon 


PORTLAND. WAVERLY HbIGHTS, Rev. A. C. 
Moses, pastor. During the five months of Mr. 
Moses’ pastorate the resident membership has 
more than doubled, a carpet has been laid in 
the auditorium, pews installed and hymn-books 
purehased. Jan. 38, 33 new members were 
added, 11 on confession. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


FisHyr, O. D., South Windsor, Ct., to North 


Stonington. 

Jupp, H. O., Eureka, Kan., to Garden City. 
cepts, 

MACDONALD, ROBERT, Washington Ave. Baptist, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Plymouth, Worcester, 
Mass, 

MILNE, C. P., Neligh, Neb., to Detroit, Minn. 
Accepts and is at work, 

SprAGUE, HW. E., Thedford, Neb., to Butte. Ac- 
cepts and is at work. 


Ac- 


Resignations 


BaBcock, FRANK, Geneva, Neb, 

Buss, W. H., Fremont, Neb. 

GRAHAM, J. J. G., Franklin, Neb., to accept 
call to First, Kansas City, Kan. 

HARDENDORF, C. W., Geneva, O., to accept call 
to Glenville, Cleveland. 

Harrison, H. B., Ivanhoe Park, Kansas City, 
Mo, To take effect June 1. 

Jupp, H. O., Eureka, Kan., to accept call to 
Garden City. 

Kent, Evarts, Sterling, Mass. 
July 1. 

Lams, A. T., West Wareham, Mass., on account 
of ill health. 


To take effect 


PATTERSON, T. M., South Easton, Mass. To 
take effect March 14, 
Accessions 
Conf. Total 
MICHIGAN 
Bancroft 10 15 
OHIO 
Jefferson 1 7 
OREGON : 
Salem, Central 16 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Spring Creek 28 
Personals 


CiarK, O. C., University Ave., St. Paul, Minn., 
and Mrs. Clark celebrated the golden anni- 
versary of their wedding with a reception 
Jan,, 26. 

CorrIn, G. H., JR., Medfield, Mass., and Mrs. 
Coffin -were tendered a reception by the 
church Jan. 22. All the churches were rep- 
resented, and 150 were in attendance. Short 
addresses were made by. Rey. A. E, Hylon, 
Baptist church; Rev. H. M. Smith, St. Ed- 
ward’s Catholic Church; Rev. H. E. Lathom, 
Unitarian church, and Mr, Coffin. Mr. 
Coffin previously held a Baptist pastorate in 
Farmington, Me. , 

DunuaP, R. A., Windsor Locks, Ct., has been 
appointed chaplain of the state House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Watton, R. C., formerly of Kansas City, Mo., 
now in business in Fruit City, has organized 
a lively Bible school in his new home. 

Wooprow, S. H., Pilgrim, St. Louis, Mo., re- 
cently went to De Soto. The church was 
greatly helped by his visit. 
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The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five 
cents. 


Marriages 


THURLOW—SANDERSON—At Cambridge, Jan.- 
28, by Rev. M. Angelo Dougherty, Earle C. Thur 
low and Edith F. Sanderson. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths 18 twenty-fwve 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


IRESON—In Cambridge, Nov. 25, 1914, in the 
92d year of her age, Adeline M. Ireson, fo* 
sixty-four years a devoted member of First 
Chureh in Cambridge (Congregational), and 
for fifty years a faithful teacher in the pub- 
lic schools of Cambridge, 


JOSEPH D, WELLS 


Deacon Joseph D. Wells passed on to the 
higher life from his home in Portland, Me., on 
Jan. 5, 1915, at the age of 76 years. 

Mr. Wells was a gifted man, of good judg- 
ment and sound business principles. 

. He began the Chrstian life in early manhood 
and was a church officer for many years. 

His faith in God and humanity never 
wavered, and it was his delight ‘to help all re- 
ligious and philanthropic work to the extent 
of his ability. 

The Stevens Aveune Congregational: Church 
loses in him an honored and faithful member, 
‘and his family a kind and loving parent and 
friend. 

His wife preceded him to the better country 
about nine years ago. 


MRS. THOMAS J, DEAVITT 


Caroline Ellen Harrington, wife of Thomas J, 
Deavitt, died’ in Montpelier, Vt., Jan. 17. She 
was born in South Royalston, Mass., Sept. 26, 
1841, the daughter of Luther and Sarah 
(Nourse) Harrington. She graduated at Kim- 
ball Union Academy at Meriden, N. H., in 1862 
and at Glenwood-#Academy, Brattleboro, Vt., in 
1864. Previous to her marriage, Jan. 19, 1870, 
she taught in Ohio and Vermont. She was a 
woman of strong Christian character, a member 
of Bethany Church, in whose activities she had 
taken a prominent part since coming to Mont- 
pelier in 1872, She is survived by her hus- 
band, four sons: Edward H. of Montpelier, 
ex-State Treas. Henry M. of Chicago, George T. 
of New York, William J. of Mexico; one 
daughter, Carrie E., and an only brother, 
Henry M. Harrington of Bridgeport, Ct. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEPTING, Pilgrim Hall, 14 
Beacon Street, Monday, Feb. 8, 10.50 A.M. 
Speakers, Mr. Madison Edwards, superintend- 
ent of Sailors’ Mission, Vineyard Haven; Mr. 
Samuel Usher, president of Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society, and Mrs. H, A. Heathfield, 
president of the Auxiliary. Bes 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MFISSIONS, monthly meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 5, 10.30 a. M. Mission- 
ary speaker; Miss H. Juliette Gilson of Rho- 
desia,- East Africa. Chapters [V. and V. of 
“The Child in the Midst” wilk be presented. 

Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, SUFFOLK 
Brancu, Annual Meeting, First Church, Chel- 
sea, Tuesday, March 2, 10.30 A. M, and 2 P, M. 

Pracp Sunpay, Feb. 14. To be observed in 
ehurches of all denominations in special 
commemoration of 100 years of peace be- 
tween English-speaking peoples. 

Ger-ToGerTHER Day, a Full Fellowship Day 
with each church of Washington State Con- 
gregational Conference, Feb, 22-26. 

UNIVERSAL DAY OF “PRAYER FOR STUDENTS, 
under the auspices of the World’s Christian 
Federation, Sunday, Feb. 28. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, twelfth 
annual convention, Buffalo, N. Y., March 3-7, 
Topic: The Rights of the Child. 

NATIONAL BoarD, Young Women’s Christian As 
sociations of the United States of America, 
5th Biennial Convention, Los Angeles, Cal, 
May 5-11, 1915. ; 


ys-pep:lets 

Made only by C. 1. HOOD CO. 

Lowell, Mass. 
Especially to correct sour 
stomach, to give digestive 
comfort, and prevent heart- 
burn and indigestion. Dose: One 
crushed in the mouth and swallowed 
slowly. An almost immediate effect, 
sweetening, comforting, and reducing 
“that lump,” and promoting digestion, 
Get a box today. 10c., 25c. or $1. 

Remember ake no 


i 
the name Dys-pep:lets Substitute 
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Bronchial 


TROCHE! 
Best Throat Remedy 


You cannot buy amore ef- 
fective or reliable remedy 
for coughs, hoarseness and 
sore throat. 

No opiates or injurious drugs, 
2&c, §0c and $1.00. Sample Free, 
John IL. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 
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Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Cash must 
accompany orders. Answers sent “care The Congregation- 
alist” will be held until called for unless stamps are sent 
Sor forwarding. 


Wanted, by a Christian gentleman, a position as 
traveling salesman. Best of references given. Address 
F. A., care The Congregationalist, 5, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, your subscription (new or renewal) for the 
Ladies Home Journal or Saturday Evening Post. Will 
send receipt by return mail. Address Mary C, Hunkins, 
Agent for Curtis Pub. Co., Tilton, N. H. 


Booms and Board for the Winter. Transients 
accommodated. Special care given to young girl stu- 
dents and to ladies traveling alone. Address Mrs. 
Jones, 50 and 52 Rutland Square, Boston, Mass. 


Wighiand Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
indorsed by a high class ay feos, Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best location near Boston. 
Address S. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Teachers looking for positions or promotions should 
register now. Calls coining every day. Fine positions for 
competent teachers. Governesses and tutors supp] ied to 
private families. Send for new bulletin. Albany Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Pastors’ Classes. Three booklets by John L. 
Keedy have been approved by fifteen years’ use. One 
on the Bible, one on the Christian Life, one on the 
Chureh. Send 25 cents for samples. Address Allen 
Keedy, North Andover, Mass. 


The whele Bible—3) volumes, vest pocket size, 
cloth bound, good print, 18 maps, packed in neat case, 
with one adjustable leather ee postpaid, #1.20. 
Send three cents for sample and circular. Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


Furnished 7-room apartment for rent, family leay- 
ing the country fortwo years. Old furniture, 15 minutes 
from center of ay. one minute to electric cars, opposite 
beautiful park. ent reasonable to right par Reter- 
ences required. Possession about Dec. 1. orcester, 
Mass. Address M.M, S., care The Congregationalist, 
46, Boston, Mass. 


VERNON 


THE LOVING FATHER 


An essay on the parable of the Prodigal 


Son. The author feels that nothing this 
earth possesses, save the record of Passion 
Week, has so much power to rend the veil 
that lies between us and God as this parable. 

Illustrated, soc net. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 


Central Turkey College 
At Aintab, Turkey-in-Asia 


Friends can render important, permanent 
service by subscriptions to New Endow- 
ment. 5,000 shares. S1LOQ each. Cash, 
instalment and 5 per cent. interest plans. 


Regarding gifts, etc.. address Pres. JOHN E, MERRILL, 
Aintab, or 708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
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RISTIBLES 


“Papa, what is an escutcheon?’ “Why?” 
“This story says there was a blot on his 
escutcheon.” “Oh, yes! An escutcheon is 
a light-colored vest. He had probably been 
carrying a fountain pen.”—Houston Post. 


The teacher asked Ruth to describe a frog, 
and she answered, “‘A frog, Teacher, is a big 
green bug with warts all over it, and it keeps 
its mouth open all the time, and—and—it’s 
always sitting down behind and standing up 
before.”—Public Ledger. 


A census clerk found that the blank under 
the heading, “Age of father, if living,” and 
“Age of mother, if living,’ had been filled 
with the figures 120 and 112. “But your 
parents were never so old, were they?” asked 
the astonished clerk. ‘‘No,’’ was the reply, 
“but they would have been if livin’.” 


“You tell your boss,” said the village 
squire to the plumber’s assistant, ‘‘that he’s 
a fool, and that he can march up to my 
house and make that work right.” The as- 
sistant delivered the message, and the 
plumber called the squire to account. “Do 
I understand,” he said, “that you told my 
man I was a fool?” “You understand cor- 
rectly,” was the reply. “Didn’t you want 
him to know it?’—Youth’s Companion. 


An Anglican clergyman pleading for free 
seats told this: ‘‘When I was a curate, the 
holder of a large old-fashioned pew in our 
church once complained of the intrusion of 
a stranger on the previous Sunday. He 
added, ‘Sir, I would not dare to disturb di- 
vine worship by pushing him out of my pew, 
but I took the slight liberty of sitting on his 
hat.’ The appropriation of pews had made 
the holder think them a kind of property.”— 
Christian Life. 


A rheumatie old lady had a thermos flask 
as a Christmas present from her doctor, with 
instructions how to fill it with hot tea, which 
the doctor thought would be a comfort to her 
in the dark, winter mornings. When he in- 
quired after the efficiency of his present, 
“You can take the silly thing away, Doctor,” 
he was told. “The tea inside it may be all 
right—I haven’t tried it—but the bottle’s 
no good at all. I had it to my feet, and they 
were just like ice all night.”—London In- 
quirer. 


Mr. Milner (now Viscount Milner) and 
Sir George Murray were with Mr. Glad- 
stone discussing an important bill, and Mr. 
Milner remarked, “I suppose, Mr. Gladstone, 
you will say with the old Greek that the 
half is sometimes greater than the whole.” 
“No old Greek ever said that,” Mr. Glad- 
stone replied. “Oh, yes,” said Mr. Milner, 
“Hesiod said it.” There happened to be a 
copy of Hesiod in the library, and the well- 
known passage was turned up. Mr. Glad- 
stone looked steadily at it for some seconds, 
and then, without the slightest hesitation, 
said, “An undoubted interpolation.’”—Lord 
Alverstone’s “Recollections.” 


A little girl in Connecticut, age two and 
a half years, was allowed to go to church 
Christmas Sunday on condition she would 
not talk out loud, but could join in the sing- 


ing. The first hymn happened to be, Joy to 


the World, sung to old Antioch. She recog- 
nized the tune and felt her opportunity had 
come. But the only words she associated 
with that tune were not the words of Isaac 
Watts. This made no difference, and the 
congregation were convulsed to hear a high, 
childish voice ringing clear above the voices 
around her: “There was a man in our town 
and he was wondrous wise. He jumped into 
a bramble bush and scratched out both his 
eyes.” Especially effective was the repeat 
of the last line when, instead of hearing, 


“And heaven, and heaven and nature sing,”- 


they heard, “And scratched, and scratched 
out both his eyes.” 
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Benevolent Societies 


THe MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socrery is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All unde ated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors, F. E. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer, Room 609, Congregational House, 


TH CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
SuPPLy established by Mass. Cong’] Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states, 
Congregational House. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, © 
Secretary. Rev. C. H. Williams, Ph. D., Chairman, 


MASSACHUSETTS’ BOARD OF MINISTERIAL A 
Solicits gifts from churehes and individual 
also bequests, Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. B. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan-— 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel 
Usher, Pres.; C. EB. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOciEry, incor- 
porated 1828, Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding Sec., Rev, Merritt A, Farren ; Treas., 
C. F. Stratton. Room 601 nel House, 
Boston. A Congregational iety devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and supported mainly 
by the churches of New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited, 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISsIoNns, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s HoMnm MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). rs. 
Cornelius H. Patton, President; Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston. | 


WoMAn’s SEAMAN’S FRIPND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss A. C. 
Ruttkay, Treasurer, 1 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 


Charitable Societies 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


Boston. Founded 1809. 
A benevolent organization for distributing 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant churches; 
managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds to do its work. Through the home mis- — 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col- 
porters and otherwise to the needy and to chari- 
table or religious societies in the state. All 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 
Hon, Ropert F, RAYMOND, President, 
Rev. FREDERICK B. ALLEN, Recording Sec. 
FRANCIS EDWARD MARSTEN, D.D., Cor. Sec. 
B. PRESTON CLARK, HsqQ., Treasurer. 
Mr. ALBHRT ROSCOR, Business Manager. 
FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIETY 
I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachu- 


setts Bible Society, incorporated in the year 


eighteen hundred and ten, the sum of........ 


to be applied _to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of the Society. $ 


Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. 


American Sunday School Union . 


Philadelphia, Pa. Organized 1824, 
National. Interdenominational. Bstablishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country. Pub-— 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated — 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary — 
gifts. Contributions solicited.. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. Contributions 
and communications relative to work in any 
part of the country may be sent to the New 

England office. W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, BEvangelica} 
Society for Seamen, Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
stations in the United States and foreign ports. 
Sends Loan Libraries to sea. Publishes Sail- 
ors’ Magazine, Aids shipwrecked and destitute 
seamen at its Sailors’ Home and Instftute, 507 
West Street, New York. Supported by volun- 
tary contributions. . 
Joun B, Catvert, D. D., President. 
GrorGk SipNey WessTer, D. D., Secretary. 
Send donations to CLARENCE C, PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


“Don’t Talk War—Talk 
Business’’ 
‘ BY REV- GEORGE L. CADY 


No sooner had the most terrible catas- 
trophe which eyer fell on the human race 
gripped the world than there began to ap- 
pear in the business houses of America a 
little card on which was printed in large 
letters, “Don’t Talk War—Talk Business.” 
However well meant, it is but another evi- 
dence of that sordid spirit which has too 
often been characteristic of America. Na- 
tions are being trampled out of history ; men 
and boys are being slaughtered by the thou- 
sands on the battlefields; women and chil- 
dren homeless and breadless are suffering; 
mothers and wives are weeping; hatreds are 
being piled up for centuries to come; but we 
are told to forget it and to hold our tongues 
while the American business world rakes in 
the dollars.. In so far as it is representa- 
tive of American business it registers the 
low-water mark of American idealism. 
This also seems to have become the slogan 
of the present Administration in Washington. 
No one could be more reluctant than I to say 
this, for no one has been a greater admirer 
of our President than I, and yet the history 
of the past five months is summed up in just 
that phrase, “Don’t Talk War—Talk Busi- 
ness.” A great and powerful nation throws 
a “mere serap of paper” into the wastebas- 
ket, betrays her own honor and ignores her 
own plighted word and tramples on the free- 
dom of a great though little nation. Her 
innocent people are rendered homeless and 
her cities are devastated, while her heroic 
king is a fugitive. It formed the most das- 
tardly and inexcusable crime of all history. 
Our nation was a signatory to The Hague 
Convention which guaranteed the integrity 
of such neutral nations. Five months have 
passed by and not one word of remonstrance 
has issued from Washington. The right of 
a little nation to its own life and its own 
integrity has been wantonly denied and our 
great nation, the only one free to speak, has 
been silent. 
There slipped through the fog some of 
those magnificent war dogs of the sea. Si- 
lently they sped through the cordon of steel 
and appeared over against a hostile shore. 
It was a splendid feat and we all agree that 
it does credit to the military genius of the 
nation that achieved it. But suddenly and 
without warning the shells began to fall upon 
defenseless cities—cities which cannot ex- 
_ cept by the most frantic interpretation be 
‘brought within the scope of fortified cities— 
and when they steamed away and the ruins 
of humanity were gathered up, of the more 
than a hundred slain nearly all were noncom- 
batants and a majority were women, children 
and babes. We may not be sure about all 
the fine-spun technicalities of war, but we 
are sure about the immorality and the in- 
* humanity of it. The time was when a no- 
tice was required to be given for the with- 
drawal of noncombatants and that in days 
we love to call more barbaric than ours. 
Not one word of remonstrance has as yet 
been heard from Washington. 
Our neutrality is a splendid thing and 
must be maintained, but neutrality does not 
demand that jwe shall stand by in silence 
when the very principles for which we have 
been struggling and with others have estab- 
lished, are bens wantonly violated. Such 
- remonstrance not be held as a casus belli 

—if so, then it is time we began a new 
_ form of international diplomacy. John Hay 
did not so consider it when he informed 
Russia and Japan that their warfare must 
be confined within certain areas. 

But the shame of it lies here, that we can 
be silent when every law of war is being dis- 
_ regarded, when every instinct of humanity is 
being outraged, but when American com- 
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merce or American money-getting is being 
interfered with, then suddenly we find that 
we have a voice. There can be no debate as 
to whether America was right in remonstrat- 
ing with Great Britain when our commerce 
was being interfered with—that is admitted ; 
but that we should feel that we have nothing 
to say until our own pocket-book is being 
injured will stand ever to the shame of this 
great nation which makes such boasts of its 
civilization and its Christianity. We ought 
at least to so act that our grandchildren will 
not be ashamed of us. 

If it be replied that other nations have also 
been guilty, that only emphasizes our re- 
sponsibility. If Washington had sent its re- 
monstrance the moment that Germany 
crossed the border of Belgium, we would have 
been in a place where we could have made a 
similar remonstrance when Japan crossed 
the border of China—if the two cases can be 
at all considered in the same class. If we 
had remonstrated the moment that French or 
English aeroplanes dropped bombs on little 
German cities, we should have had some rea- 
son to demand that the German should stay 
on their side of the Channel or at least bom- 
bard only military places. And if we had 
lifted up our moral voice against the wanton 
slaying of women and babies on the Hnglish 
Coast, we could well warn Mngland against 
similar outrages when they shall have com- 
mitted them. Germany wants the moral sup- 
port of America, and it is not at all incon- 
ceivable that rather than sacrifice that, Bel- 
gium would have been left untouched, but if 
not it would have proved that she is un- 
worthy the moral support of any people. 

In this great crisis this great nation owes 
something more to the world than the main- 
tenance of the integrity of its commerce on 
the high seas. When the world is slipping 
back into savagery, this nation owes it to the 
world and to its own self-respect to lift up 
her voice in behalf of those finer standards 
of humanity which have been so hardly won 
from the barbarism of the past. 

Dorchester, Mass. 


The Negro’s Fight for 
Higher Living 


BY REV. H. H. PROCTOR, D.D. 
Atlanta, Ga, 


Booker Washington’s twenty-fourth annual 
Negro Conference at Tuskegee just held re- 
vealed the strenuous fight the better element 
of the colored race is making for higher liv- 
ing. There were two departments to the con- 
ference. The first was that for the farmers 
and the other was that for the workers in 
Negro schools and churches. 

Despite. the inclemency of the weather and 
the stringency of the times, about a thou- 
sand farmers from the vicinity responded to 
the invitation. Mr. Washington’s advice to 
them was characteristically sane and prac- 
tical. He advised them not to lose heart in 
view of the adversity of the times, but to 
meet the situation with: courage. He urged 
them to economize by laying aside the pistol 
habit, refusing to patronize “blind tigers” 
and by staying out of lawsuits. In addition 
he advised them to plant more foodstuffs and 
less cotton; to raise pigs and cattle. In the 
impromptu discussions that followed testi- 
monies were offered, showing how many had 
already begun to act on this line, and it was 
evident that many others would begin to do 
so. At the close of the conference the farm- 
ers were given a free dinner in the great 
dining hall of the institution, and they went 
back to their farms, not only with new ideas, 
but also new inspiration. 

The following day the workers’ conference 
was held, and notwithstanding the hard 
times, there was a good representation from 
various sections in the South. The general 
subject for discussion was how the schools 
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were meeting the adverse financial situation. 
This brought out some remarkable testimo- 
nies. In some cases students had been com- 
pelled to leave school in order to get money 
ahead for the coming year. In other cases 
food supplies were given in exchange for tui- 
tion. One school had omitted one meal a 
week in its boarding department; others had 
cut the quality of the food. In still another, 
no meat was eaten; and some advised the 
elimination of meat altogether, and others 
that only two meals a day be served. But 
the most striking case of heroism was that 
of the institution in which the teachers are 
serving without salary. The case was put up 
to each teacher before the opening of the 
school, and not one failed to agree to serve 
without pay. “I hope the time will never 
come,” said a colored woman from the North, 
when asked if she would serve without pay, 
“when I would let money stand between me 
and the service of my people.” And she is 
at work today in the heart of the black belt 
without pay. 

No one could leave these conferences with- 
out feeling that the colored race, of which 
this was a fair sample, is making a strenu- 
ous effort for those higher things in life of 
which they have been deprived for centuries. 
This annual gathering never served a better 
purpose than to put cheer in the midst of the 
gloom of this struggling people. 


Relief Work of New York 
Churches 


Churches of New York, realizing that the 
problem of the large number of unemployed 
is one of temporary relief for the next three 
months at least, are doing more to help the 
deserving than almost any other agency in 
the city. 

Leading in giving this temporary employ- 
ment are the large and wealthy Episcopal 
parishes with a central workroom in the 
Diocesan House, where 150 men are em- 
ployed five hours a day and given their 
lunches and fifty cents each. This central 
agency is under the direction of Bishop 
Greer. St. Bartholomew’s Parish House in 
East Forty-second Street is giving work to 
150 men and Grace Church to 140. In all 
these places men are rolling bandages, sort- 
ing out old clothes, packing boxes, ete., for 
the wounded soldiers of Hurope. At Brick 
Presbyterian Church and the Labor Temple 
forty women are given work making mittens, 
socks, ete., both for those in Europe and at 
home. At the Labor Temple fifteen sewing 
machines and special machinery have been 
installed. St. Thomas, Calvary, Episcopal, 
Incarnation have all set up small factories 
in their parish houses and are giving work to 
men and women at ten and fifteen cents an 
hour for five hours a day. The Free Syna- 
gogue of which Dr. S. S. Wise is the head, 
has raised a special loan fund of $5,000 
which is being distributed to 100 deserving 
families without interest and to be paid back 
at the family’s convenience. Scores of smaller 
churches have special relief and employment 
committees whose members investigate fam- 
ilies and all that are deserving and found in 
want are given relief. The Salvation Army 
has opened a free soup kitchen and feeds an 
average of 320 men and women a day. No 
questions are asked, but all are’given a bowl 
of soup, bread and coffee. 


Forgive us if this day we have done or said 
anything to increase the pain of the world. 
Pardon the unkind word, the impatient ges- 
ture, the hard and selfish deed, the failure to 
show sympathy~and kindly help where we 
had the opportunity, but missed it; and en- 
able us so to live that we may daily do some- 
thing to lessen the tide of human sorrow and 
add to the sum of human happiness.—F. B. 
Meyer. 


Reduced One Halt 


In Thickness and Weight— | he India - P aper Edition 


ebster’s New International 


with New Gazetteer, the supreme authority on the pronunciation of all 
geographical names, and with meaning of war terms, is of timely value 
while the whole world is following, with breathless interest, the making 
of European history. 

| This New Creation 


The Merriam Webster 


has nearly 3,000 pages, with type matter equivalent to a 15-Volume 
Encyclopedia, within the limits of a single volume! Only 2% 
inches thick, in Rich, Full Red Leather Binding, with Gilt Top. 


1915 ATLAS (wartie) FREE 


to'readers of The Congregationalist who take} advantage of, , 
the offer here made to 


Deliver for $1.00 


and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week, either the India-Paper 
or Regular Edition in full Red Leather Binding; (In United States and Canada.) 


en India Panes Edition 


an Printed on thin, opaque, strong, expensive 
<a ae S z 


India Paper just imported for this edition. It 
has an excellent printing surface, resulting in 
remarkably clear impressions of type and illus- 
trations. What a satisfaction to own the new 
Merriam Webster in a form so light and so 
convenient to use! This edition is one half 
the thickness and weight of the regular 
edition. Size 12% in. x 9% in. x 23% in. 
Weight 7% Ibs. 


<QeesRegular-Paper Edition 


Printed on strong book paper of the highest 
quality. Size 12% in. x 9% in. x 5% in. 
Weight 16 lbs. Both Editions are printed 
from the same plates and indexed. * 


Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, and 
in addittion, 12,000 Biographical names, 
nearly 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 


besides thousands of other References. 


os 


**To have this work in the home is 


like sending the whole family to college ’”’ 


The only dictionary with the New Divided Page, characterized as **A Stroke ,of iGenius)’’ 


Home Office (Coupon.) 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Please sendjme, free of all obligation or expense,a 
copy of ‘‘Test in Pronunciation,” also ‘‘ Red Fac- 
simile Booklet,”’ with specimen pages of India and 
regular paper and special terms on your Congregation- 
alist free Atlas offer on the ‘‘ Webster's NEW Inter- 
national Dictionary.” 


Name 


Address 


To those who respond 


Ke at once we will send 


a copy of ‘Dictionary Wrinkles,” containing an 
amusing ‘‘ Test in Pronunciation ”’ (with key) entitled 
‘The Americanization of Carver,’”’ and also a ‘‘ Red 


Facsimile Booklet”’ of interesting questions with ref- 


erences to their answers. 


Mail this coupon at once to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Publishers of Genuine-Webster Dictionaries for 
over 70 years. 


Nearly 
Over 6,000 Itlustrations. 


THE ATLAS 


Is the 1915 “ New Reference Atlas of the 
World,” containing nearly 200 pages, with 
128 pages of maps, beautifully printed in 
colors, with marginal reference indexes, be- 
sides illustrated description of PANAMA 
CANAL, all handsomely bound in red cloth, 
size 104% x 13%. 


3.000 Pages. 
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Annual Clearance Sale 


In order to reduce our stock we offer the following books at these extremely 


low prices. 


As there are but two or three copies of each title it is suggested that 


you send us your order as soon as possible so that you may be sure to get the 


book or books you may desire. 


Add ro cents for postage on each book. 
be wise to make a second or third choice. 


It would 


Canada, The Land of Hope 
By E. WAY ELKINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


In this book the author endeavors to give an unbiased state- 
ment of things as he saw them during an investigation of over 
two years, in which time he traveled four times across the 
Dominion and visited nearly every town and place of importance 
where tourists, sportsmen and immigrants are likely to wander 
in search of their ideals. 


Publisher’s price, $1.75. Our price, $1.00 


Islam Lands 
Nubia, The Sudan, Tunisia and Algeria 
By MICHAEL MEYERS SHOEMAKER 


With forty-four illustrations. 8vo. 
Publisher’s price, $2.50. Owr price, $1.25 


In and Around the Grand Canyon 
The Grand Caion of the Colorado River in Arizona 
By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 
With numerous illustrations. 8vo. 
Publisher’s price, $2.50. Our price, $1.25 


Birds I Have Known 
By ARTHUR H. BEAVAN 
“This book records my experience of birds during many years 
in many lands and on many seas.” §8vo. 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, $1.00 


European Constitutional History 


Or the Origin and Development of the Government of Modern 
Europe from the Fall of the Western Roman Empire 
to the Close of the Nineteenth Century 
By NELSON CASP 


8yo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, $1.00 


The Strangling of Persia 
A Personal Narrative 
By W. MORGAN SHUSTER 


The story of European diplomacy and Oriental intrigue 
which resulted in the denutionalization of twelve million Mo- 
hammedans. With eighty-two illustrations. 


Publisher’s price, $2.50. Our price, $1.50 


A Frontier Town and Other Essays 
By HENRY CABOT LODGE 
8vo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, $1.00 


The Modern Woman’s Rights Movement 
A Historical Survey 
By DR. KAETHE SCHIRMACHER 


Translated from the second German edition by Carl Conrad 
Eckhardt, Ph. D, 

Hitherto there has been no English book giving a history 
of the woman’s rights movement in all countries of the world. 
English and American readers will therefore welcome the ap- 
pearance of an English edition of Dr. Schirmacher’s. 


Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, 90c. 


Bird Life and Bird Lore 
By R. BOSWORTH SMITH 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, ete. 

The object of the author has been twofold: first, to com- 
municate as far as possible to others some portion of the endur- 
ing happiness which the love of birds has given to me; and 
secondly, to do all that lies in my power toward their preser- 
vation. With fifteen illustrations. S8vo. 


Publisher's price, $3.00. Our price, $1.50 


Haydon and His Friends 


By GEORGE PASTON 
8vo. Publisher’s price, $3.00. Our price, $1.00 


The Life of a Fossil Hunter 
By CHARLES H. STERNBERG 


With forty-nine illustrations. S8vo. 
Publisher’s price, $1.60. Our price, $1.00 


The Story of the Renaissance 
By WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON 
The author deemed it wise to confine attention almost en- 
tirely to the story of the Renaissance in Italy, France, Germany 


and England. 8vo. 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, $1.00 


The Garden that I Love 
By ALFRED AUSTIN 


With fifteen full-page color illustrations. S8vo. 
Publisher’s price, $2.00. Our price, $1.00 


The Flower Book 


Written by CONSTANCE ARMFIELD 
Pictures by MAXWELL ARMFIELD 


With twenty color illustrations. S8vo. 
Publisher’s price, $2.00. Our price, $1.25 


The Grizzly Bear 


The Narrative of a Hunter-Naturalist 
By WILLIAM H. WRIGHT 


Historical, scientific and adventurous. Illustrated from pho- 
tographs by the author and J. B. Kerfoot. 8vo. 


Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, $1.00 


The Infaney of Animals 
By W. P. PYCRAFT 


Zoblogical Department of the British Museum, Fellow of the 
Zoblogical Society of London, ete. 
With sixty-four plates on art paper. S8vo. 


Publisher’s price, $1.75. Our price, $1.00 


How to Visit the Great Picture Galleries 
By ESTHER SINGLETON 


Within the 500 pages of this compact and convenient little 
volume is contained just the information which the average 
tourist needs and desires when he visits one of the picture 
galleries of the world. 

Publisher’s price, $2.00. Our price, $1.25 


The Standard Concert Repertory 
And Other Concert Pieces 
By GHORGE P. UPTON 


A handbook of the standard overtures, suites, symphonies, 
poems, rhapsodies, fantasias, etc., in the modern concert reper- 
tory for use of concert goers. Illustrated, 


Publisher’s price, $1.75. Our price, $1.00 


The Earth’s Bounty 
By KATE V. SAINT MAUR 
Author of “Self-Supporting Home” 
With many illustrations from photographs. 
Publisher’s price, $1.75. Our price, $1.00 
ti 
The Four Gardens 
By HANDASYDE va 
With seven full-page color illustrations. Svo, ; 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, $1.00 


The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. ' 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


Billy Sunday 


Our leading article this week is Mr. Cobleigh’s estimate 
of Billy Sunday and his work. We believe that this is one 
of the most carefully considered and fairly stated estimates 
of that remarkable personality ever published. The writer 
came to his conclusions after a thorough personal investiga- 
tion, including his recent trip to Philadelphia, when he met 
Mr. Sunday and his wife, heard him preach several times 
and interviewed many people who have personal knowledge 
of the Sunday campaigns and their results and many who 
‘know Mr. Sunday well. Some of the information obtained 
is of a confidential nature and cannot be published at this 
time, but it all proved valuable in coming to the final con- 
clusions which Mr. Cobleigh reached and which he frankly 
states in his article. 

We publish elsewhere in this issue a short news report 
of the Sunday campaign in Philadelphia from a correspond- 
ent who is a regular attendant at the meetings. In succeed- 
ing issues we shall follow the course of the campaign and 
after it has closed give our readers a frank and fair sum- 
mary of results as seen by some one in Philadelphia who 
will write from personal knowledge. 


Other Features this Week 


Our first page message this week is appropriate to the 
season of Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays. It sets 
forth a national creed that most of us will accept with en- 
thusiasm. We commend to the attention of our readers the 
inspiring and suggestive article on Ancient Prophets as 
Present Spokesmen, by Rev. W. lL. Sperry; Grapho’s picture 
of One Hundred Years Ago; Miss Davis’s delightful Sunshine 
Clan; the graphic report of Bangor’s Convocation Week; 
the interesting Christian World and Congregational Circle 
departments; and you will hardly want to skip the other 
features of the paper, all of which help to make this a 
paper well worth while, 


Soon to Appear in The Congégregationalist 

ALONG Lirn’s BATTLEFIELD, by Margaret Slattery. 

Inpia’s Loyatty, by Rev. John P. Jones, D. D. 

ONE or Gop’s Goop GENTLEMEN, A Character Sketch of 
the Late Chester D. Hartranft, D.D., Former President of 
Hartford Theological Seminary, by Rev. Irving H. Berg. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA, by Rey. J. D. Jones of Bourne- 
mouth, England. 

THomMAS Morr Ossorne, the New Warden at Sing Sing, 
by Prof. Herbert A. Youtz. 

BIBLE Stupy IN THE COLLEGES, by Clayton K. Cooper. 

Mixirant MINISTERS AND Clvic RIGHTEOUSNESS, the Story 
of what Has Been Done in Cambridge, by Rey. T. C. 
Richards. 

AN APPRECIATION OF GRACE E. Dopar, by Miss Elizabeth 
Wilson. 


From Our Mail Bag , 
I want to thank you for Professor Rauschenbusch’s splen- 
didly discriminating article on the war. Vv. 


I have found the paper most inspiring and uplifting. 
The Hour of Prayer page and Dr. Brown’s expositions alone 
are worth the price of the entire paper. 


Spokane, Wn, B. A. G. 


I want to thank you and “Grapho,” the author, for the 
article in your issue of Jan. 21 on the Roman Catholic com- 
plaint concerning Mexico. I wish some way could be found 
to give it greater publicity. It deals in a comprehensive 
and suggestive way with historic tendencies and principles 
which are of peculiar importance to the American people 
and to all who believe in real democracy, 

Hyde Park, Mass, = 0. 


The Congregationalist is a regular visitor because my 
Scouts thought it a good Christmas present. They were 
pleased with the Scout article in the last issue. 

Free Baptist Church, North Woodstock, N. H. £.B.8. 
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The crushing blow which a powerful nation struck the unoffending Belgians has aroused the spirit of interna- 


tionalism and of pure Christian solicitude and philanthropy as never before in the history of the world. 


It is the 


one great, hopeful sign that civilization is not dying, but has sprung into new life on the heels of barbarism un- 


paralleled in modern warfare. 


It is the Sign of the Cross and the evidence that the spirit of the Carpenter of Galilee cannot be crushed 
under the iron heel of militarism—that the humble, the meek and the lowly shall not be forgotten. 


The greatest philanthropic fleet ever known in the history of civilization—thirty-two steamships—was set in 
motion when the first echoes of distress were heard from Belgium, and this fleet, organized by the Belgian Com- 
mission for Relief, has been carrying supplies from America from that day to this, and will continue to carry sup- 
plies as long as the Belgians need them. 


“Tf, after this, one Belgian goes without a full meal whilst thousands of lapdogs are living in luxury from 
Canterbury to San Francisco and from Biarritz to Venice, there is really nothing more to be said for mankind. 


A contribution to the fund is the payment of a debt, and not a caprice of charity. 


I therefore make, not an 


appeal, but a claim on Belgium’s behalf which she is too gracious to make for herself.” —-Grorcr BERNARD SHAW. 


“Three million women and children are starving in Belgium.” —AMBASSADOR WALTER H. Pace. 


The New England Belgian Relief Committee 


Has sent one ship and will send another ship with food and clothing about March 1. The-situation is a desperate 
one. 


Send supplies and small money contributions to the New England Belgian Relief Headquarters, 426 Boylston 


Street, Boston. 


Checks to JosepH H. O’Nett, Treasurer, Federal Trust Company, Boston. 
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| w The Creed of the Republic 
He Pertinent to the Lincoln and Washington Birthdays 


E believe-in the Republic. sought afar by the pathfinders of the sea, born in a 
passion for liberty drawn from high and holy sources, baptized in the sacri- 
fice of the soldiers of the Revolution, given form through the constructive and 
far-visioned statesmanship of the framers of the Constitution, enlarged through 
generations kept true to the ideals of the fathers, yet open to the light of chang- 
ing times, made holy through the devotion of those who have not feared to seal 
their faith with their blood, rich in the lives of the'y wise and the good, the hope 

of the forgotten and the sanctuary of the oppressed. 


We believe in the Equal Spiritual Worth of all men taught in the Gospels and proclaimed in 
the Cross as the true and saving basis of the state. We believe in the sovereignty of the people 
as under God the makers of their own destinies, owing allegiance only to truth and goodness, and 
under bonds to make ‘truth and goodness supreme in their own lives to the end that they may so 
be made supreme in the administration of the state. 


We believe in the Will and Wisdom cf God as the source of all sovereignty. We believe 
that all true legislation is the re-enactment of his laws and that there is no worthy liberty save 
in holy obedience. 

We believe in Public Opinion as the progressive revelation of the mind of God for the state, 
and the holy instrument of the will of God in the state, yet only as such public opinion is dis- 
ciplined and instructed and reached through full and open deliberation. 


We believe in such Institutions as do most fully sécure and express the action of a national 
public opinion, yet so as to save us from passion and prejudice, hasty response to shallow agita- 
tion, and from any disregard of the rights of others. 

We believe that the Doors of Opportunity for noble attainment in mind, body and estate 
should be open to all men alike, and that whatever hinders or denies such equal opportunity, 
whether it be the power and possession of the strong, the prejudice of the privileged or any kind 
of selfishness, is the foe of the state. 


We believe in Brotherhood as the method of realizing the equal spiritual worth of men, and 

of making opportunity something more than the taunting gleam of the unattainable for the weak, 
_ the hindered and the heavy-laden. 

We believe in Manhood above possession, and in possession as a means to manhood. We 
would so safeguard manhood and womanhood as to keep them from being used as instruments 
for gain. We would so safeguard possession as to offer all men a worthy incentive for honest 
toil. 

We believe in the Brotherhood of the nations, as we believe in the brotherhood of men. 

We believe in the Kingdom of God as the end of. all our endeavor, and strive to build its 
celestial realities upon the foundation of our temporal state. 

We believe in the Method of Christ as the method of the Republic, the ideals of Christ 
as the ideals of the Republic, the spirit of Christ as the spirit of the Republic and the peace of. 
\ Christ as the only true and enduring way of living together. 


‘es ' We believe that the Citizens of the Republic are under bonds, in the whole conduct of 

i their lives and especially in their service of the state, whether in the administration of her offices, 

». the determination. of her policies or the choice of her administrators, to so take counsel of all 

; sources of light and wisdom that the ideals of the fathers shall become the glory of the children, 
and-our faith and hope find a radiant fulfillment. GiGi AY 
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Billy Sunday, the Man and his Work 
A Frank View of the Baseball Evangelist 
: By Rolfe Cobleigh 


to do it I only hope to throw a little light upon a person- 

ality that has baffled the understanding of many of our 
wisest men. There is so much bewildering and seemingly irrec- 
oncilable evidence and there are so many conflicting opinions 
concerning the man and his work that the readers of The Con- 
gregationalist may appreciate a frank and impartial statement 
of the worst and the best that I have been able to learn on this 
subject. 

In order to approach the matter fairly we need to throw 
aside most of the stuff that has been printed about Billy Sun- 
day. Probably there is no man in America, not even the polit- 
ica] leaders, that has been lied about as much as Billy Sunday. 
The man himself is hailed as a sensation, Everything that he 
says and does is regarded as sen- 
sational by the newspapers, and 
the way the facts are distorted, 
exaggerated and entirely misrep- 
resented is amazing. I have be- 
fore me a startling example in a 
New York paper purporting to 
report a meeting at which I hap- 
pened to be present. It is written 
with very evident hostile ani- 
mus and there is hardly a word 
of truth in it. I do not wonder 
that he is often misquoted, for 
he speaks so rapidly that I do 
not see how any stenographer 
eould possible keep up with him. 
Much laudatory exaggeration has 
come from over-zealous friends 
who are often blind to his faults. 

William Ashley Sunday is 
fifty-one years old. He was born 
near Ames, Io., a few months 
after his father died in the Civil 
War. His own picturesque de- 
scription of his early life, which 
I heard him give during my re- 
cent visit to Philadelphia, in- 
cludes the following: “I was a 
Rube of the Rubes; a hayseed of 
the hayseeds. I have greased my 
hair with goosegrease. I have 
blacked my boots with stove 
blacking. I have wiped my old 
proboscis on a gunnysack towel. 
I have eaten with my knife. I 
have drank coffee out of my 
saucer, I have said ‘done it,’ 
when I should have said ‘did it’; ‘come,’ when I should have 
said ‘came’; ‘seen,’ when I should have said ‘saw.’ I am a 
graduate from the university of poverty and hard knocks, and 
I have taken post-graduate courses. My autobiography could 
be summed up in one line from Gray’s Elegy—‘The short and 
simple annals of the poor.’” Like Lincoln, he sprang from the 
common people. Like Lincoln, he loves the common people and 
they love him. 

His education carried him through preparation for college. 
He took up basebal] as a profession and on the Chicago White 
Sox achieved a national reputation as the fastest base runner 
in the country. He finally commanded a salary of $4,000 a 
year on the diamond. Apparently he was much like the aver- 
age baseball players of his time, who were a rough lot on the 
whole, but it doesn’t appear that Billy Sunday was ever given 
to dissipation. He was converted in the Pacific Garden Mis- 
sion in Chicago in the early ’S80’s. He kept on playing ball and 
about this time took special courses in Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, while coaching students during the winter 
months; He applied himself zealously to mission and church 
work and united with the Jefferson Park Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, being subsequently one of its elders. He married 
Miss Helen A, Thompson in Chicago in 1888 while a member 


I is no easy task to size up Billy Sunday, and in attempting 
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of the Pittsburgh baseball club. Desiring to devote his life to 
religious work, he accepted the first opening, which was as 
assistant secretary of the Chicago Y. M. C. A. There he began 
his public speaking. It was crude and stumbling at the start, 
with little promise of future success except in his tremendous 
earnestness. He gave up a big salary for a very small one. 
His first efforts in the wider field of evangelism were with 
Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. After three years he began his inde- 
pendent work in 1896. Since then his record has been one of 
constantly increasing success. Mr. Sunday was ordained in 
the ministry, April 15, 1903, by the presbytery of Chicago in 
Jefferson Park Church, Dr. Chapman preaching the ordination 
sermon. The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred upon him in 1912 by Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, Pa. The D. D. doesn’t stick, 
and even the Rey. is seldom at- 
‘tached to his name. Everybody 
calls him Billy Sunday and that 
seems to be just what he wants. 
Those taking delight in fig- 
ures prepare statistics showing 
something of the magnitude of 
Billy Sunday’s achievements, but 
such statistics are unreliable and 
hardly worth quoting. The fact 
is that during the last score of 
years he has preached practically 
as he is preaching now, and 
wherever he goes great throngs 
overflow the meetings and hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, 
women and children have re- 
solved to live a better life because 
of his preaching. Thousands have 
backslidden, other thousands 
never recorded as Sunday con- 
verts, it is fair to suppose, have 


under his influence. Church 
members and ministers who were 
delinquent in their religious 
duties have become efficient Chris- 
tian workers. Towns and cities 
have swept away corrupt politics, 
saloons, evil resorts and have en- 
tered into the enjoyment of a 
larger degree of civie righteous- 
ness following Billy Sunday cam- 
paigns. Some of these towns and 
cities have slumped back as in- 
dividuals have backslidden, but 
I have been pleased to learn that there are many cities today 
in which Sunday campaigns have been held which are better 
in many ways, even after a decade or more, than they were 
before Mr. Sunday went: there. He expressed to me his satis- 
faction in an investigation recently made by the Chicago 
Tribune in eight Western cities where his campaigns have been 
held during the past dozen years. Not all the evidence is fav- 
orable, but in every case the overwhelming balance of evidence, 
as presented by the rank and file, by ministers and judges, 
doctors, lawyers, editors and business men, is that much of 
permanent good remains today in the churches and in the civic 
and political life of those cities, which is directly traceable to 
the Sunday campaigns. The cities investigated were: Dixon 
and Princeton, I1l.; South Bend, Ind.; Burlington and Fairfield, 
To.; Wichita, Kan.; Steubenville, O.; and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

I have talked with many persons who have been actively 
engaged in Mr. Sunday’s campaigns, including pastors and lay- 
men, and while one finds occasionally some one who seriously 
questions the permanent value of the work, the great majority 
heartily commend the man and what he is doing. Nevertheless, 
practically all criticise some of Billy Sunday's eccentricities. 

One of the most convincing arguments in favor of Billy Sun- 


day is the violent opposition and vicious attacks against him 


turned from sin to righteousness ~ 
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: which come from the liquor interests and those interested in 
commercialized vice. Since the campaign in Philadelphia was 
fairly under way Mr. Sunday’s secretaries have received almost 
daily anonymous threats against Mr. Sunday’s life and warn- 
ings to get out of town. These are clearly from those interested 
in the commercial side of the underworld or the liquor interests, 
which are hard hit by the evangelist. All such letters are turned 
over to the police without being shown to Mr. Sunday, and the 
police maintain constant guard wherever he goes. Some of the 

“saloons. in the neighborhood of the tabernacle at Philadelphia 
claim that they have increased their business since Mr. Sunday 
same, due apparently to the fact that great crowds of people of 
all classes are attracted to this neighborhood, thousands of 
whom are unable to get into the meetings. At the same time, 
I heard of saloonkeepers who frankly admitted their business 
had dropped off fifty per cent., and throughout the city I was 
told the liquor business had declined to a substantial degree 
during the campaign. Whatever may be said of Billy Sunday 
as a preacher of the gospel, I do not know any one who denies 
that he is fighting the liquor traffic more effectively than any 
other living man. 

One of the passions of his life is to smash the liquor business. 
A second is to awaken the dormant churches and to arouse min- 
isters and laymen to live clean, Christian lives and to give their 
best efforts to Christian service. But his great passion is to 
reach and save those who are in sin, seeking all classes and 
especially reaching down to the very lowest. 

Billy Sunday and his wife, whom he has taught people to 
fondly call “Ma” Sunday, are deeply devoted to the purpose of 
establishing a work which shall remain permanent after the 
campaign, This they both emphasized to me in an intimate 
and illuminating talk at their rooms in Philadelphia. 

In sizing up Billy Sunday and his work we cannot leave 
out “Ma” Sunday, for she is an essential and next to Mr. Sun- 
day himself the most important personality connected with the 
organization. She is a refined, deeply consecrated woman of 
rare tact and executive ability. Her wisdom and poise serve 
as a balance wheel to Mr. Sunday’s impetuous and militant 
nature, and as an associate evangelist she works effectively. 

The sum total of results in the Sunday campaign comes from 
countless sources developed through the interdenominational 
team work of the Christian forces of the campaign city, just 
now Philadelphia, where hundreds of cottage prayer meetings, 
shop meetings, factory meetings, department store meetings, 
student meetings, meetings for men, women’s meetings, chil- 
dren’s meetings and many Bible classes are being conducted. 
A large part of this work is of the kind which may be continued, 
as the Sundays hope it will be, for years, following the lead of 
other cities. 

.The great spectacular campaign in the tabernacle can hardly 
fail to impress one with the fact that hundreds of thousands of 
people, good, bad and indifferent, of all ages, both sexes and 
representing every class from the highest to the lowest have 
their minds fixed for a while upon the great fundamental facts 

Undoubtedly thousands of lives are 


being changed for the better as a result. No one can deny that 


good is being done; on one can tell how much good. Undoubt- 


edly some harmful effects accompany the good; undoubtedly 
the campaign is forcing upon the churches a problem which it 
will be difficult for some of them to handle. In other cities 
most churches find their work easier after the campaign. 
Billy Sunday is a reformer of the fighting kind. Without 
stopping to mention them now, just run your mind back over the 
list of the world’s greatest reformers and consider what we 
know of their eccentricities and faults, which were the subject 
of harsh criticism by their contemporaries. Those who knew 


ers Mooay will recall the constant fire of severe criticism which 


covered. his entire public career, because of his bluntness of 
speech and his unconventional manners. It may throw some 
‘light on Billy Sunday to know that Mr. Moody was the evan- 
gelist who has influenced him most, Big men who have waged 
a successful fight against the forces of evil have swept aside 
_ many restraints and conventions that control other men, and 
they have developed what seemed to their critics to be serious 
faults of character. . f 
__Billy Sunday’s critics sometimes score by contrasting him 
with his Master. He has graye faults. He is intolerant, his 
language is often violent, impatient and unkind. He is a fighter 


is -of the type that asks and gives no quarter. I saw and heard 


‘on 


him do and say things that seemed to me ridiculous and I dis- 
RES eS «oat Ce a Dae Far te ‘ F . pes 
approve of many things that I have reason to believe he has 
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.as the Lord Jesus Christ wants’ him “to do it.” 


said and done. I could make out a pretty strong case against 
him on the facts that I have at my command. But after we 
have said all that, we have before us a preacher whom I be- 
lieve to be honest and earnest to the limit of the sacrificial, 
wearing his life out in work that he believes he is “doing just 
These last 
are his own words to me. However much man may be trou- 
bled by his faults, I believe that God is using him to accomplish 
results of great magnitude in the cause of righteousness. 

He frankly admits that he uses his startling outbursts of 
slang and his sensational acrobatic methods upon the platform 
to draw the crowd. He says, “If I talked the same and acted 
the same as the other fellows do I wouldn’t get any more peo- 
ple to listen to me than they get.” With the crowd before him 
he wins their confidence, makes them his friends and delivers 
the message that is in his heart. He talks plain, blunt language, 
tinged with the vernacular of the sporting crowd and that all 
who follow our great national game are accustomed to use. He 
brings the facts of vice and sin and the truths of sound moral- 
ity, the spiritual life and individual responsibility home to the 
common people as no other man has done it in this generation. 
While he is reaching the man at the bottom, people of every 
class recognize the application of the same truth to their own 
lives and so he gets them all. In a select audience he has 
proved that he can divest his speech of all slang and command 
as perfect English as any of his critics, 

Some who condemn Billy Sunday say that he is working on 
a cash basis and point to the big free-will offerings, which are 
his only compensation in these campaigns, but which run into 
many thousands of dollars a year. The understanding is that 
the last day of the meetings, as described in my first article two 
weeks ago, Billy Sunday’s remuneration comes upon a purely 
voluntary basis. If at any time improper pressure is brought 
to bear by Mr. Sunday’s associates to make these offerings large, 
it opens the way for criticism which might impair his influence. 
So long as the offering for Mr. Sunday is in fact a free-will 
offering, I see no just grounds for criticism because the offering 
is large, and we cannot blame Mr. Sunday very much for his 
retort to those who demand an accounting of his income, that 
it is nobody’s business what he does with his money. There is 
reason to believe that should he happen to accumulate a for- 
tune good use will be made of it when the time is ripe. 

Meantime, shall we blame a man for providing for his wife 
and children and for his own future after he.may have broken 
down in health? Shall we blame him for refusing to proclaim 
abroad the fact, as I am told on good authority, that he tithes 
his income for the Lord’s work and that he is constantly ren- 
dering substantial aid to the needy in silent, private ways? If 
Billy Sunday is mercenary, why does he scorn the honorable 
platform of the Chautauqua circuit when offered a princely 
salary by the season? Why does he choose to work harder than 
any man of whom we have record has ever worked as an evan- 
gelist, wearing his life out and surely shortening his days? 

No hint of suspicion has ever appeared against his honesty 
or integrity of character or the purity of his personal life. 

Many are troubled about his theology. The most unfavorable 
interpretation of Billy Sunday’s “theology” places him in com- 
pany with men whom the Christian Church holds in reverent 
respect and whose views still largely prevail in the Church. 
Mr. Sunday himself declares that he knows no more about the- 
ology “than a jack rabbit knows about ping pong or golf,” and 
urges all Christians to quit quibbling over non-essentials and 
unite in Christian service on the great fundamental truths, I 
am told by men in churches that have been in his campaigns 
that most of his converts work out their theology in. the church 
of their choice, to which they quickly turn from the “sawdust 
trail.” 

The man who is afraid to hear the truth about himself, his 
sins and his duty should beware of Billy Sunday,, The man 
who is courageous on that score.should give him a hearing, as 
most of those who condemn him have not done. I failed to find 
in Philadelphia any one who had actually heard Billy Sunday 
who was not on his side. It isa Steadily increasing army that 
comes to scoff. but remains to pray with and for Billy Sunday. 

After talking with many men of many types and classes in 
Philadelphia I came to this conclusion: The impression left. by 
Billy Sunday is not that of a perspiring actor hurling slang and 
anathema, but of a passionate prophet wielding the sword of the 
spirit. The slang andthe startling platform manners are for- 
gotten; the moral.and spiritual. message, shot straight, strikes 
home. 
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The Ancient Prophets as Our Present Spokesmen 
By Rev. W. L. Sperry 


HEN men pass through a great experience their 
W first need is not to ascertain its causes and its 

consequences, but to give it adequate expres- 
The European war has already been for men of 
imagination and sympathy, even in this neutral country, 
a great experience. And the immediate necessity with 
us is not to determine the intricate causes or the revolu- 
tionary consequences of this war, nor even to keep pace, 
newspaperwise, with the hurrying facts, but rather to 
realize what is actually happening and to give adequate 
expression to such realization, 

Our imaginations cannot grasp and vivify the facts, 
our powers of self-expression utterly fail. We turn 
dumbly to the classic spokesmen of the race to say out 
for us what we cannot say. We turn to the military polo- 
naises by Chopin, to the battle scenes painted with terri- 
ble realism by Verestchagin, to Tolstoi’s passionate in- 
vectives against war, to Euripides’ miserere in “The 
Trojan Women.” 

And we cannot now overlook the prophets of the Old 
Testament. Their writings have been revivified by the 
contemporary event. They lived at a time when their 
world, like ours, went to pieces under their very feet; 
true “seers,” they saw the event in its right perspective, 
and as inspired spokesmen they gave adequate utterance 
to their experience, The Bible must always be for Chris- 
tian people the great literary medium for religious self- 
expression. Now is the time to read the prophets, not 
grudgingly, but generously and in their entirety. 

What of the terrible finality of this war? 

“An evil, an only evil, behold, is come; an end is 
come, the end is come.” 

What of the rebuke which it brings to all idealisms? 

“Tt isa day of discomfiture, and of treading down, and 
of perplexity from the Lord, the Lord of Hosts.” 

What of the futile effort to combine militarism with 
the gospel? 

“Every man that setteth up idols in his heart, I, the 
Lord, will answer him according to the multitude of his 
idols.” 


sion, 


What of the incredulous who thought this day would 
never come? saying, 

“The vision that he seeth is for many days to come and 
he prophesieth of the times that are far off.” 

What of the logical sequence of cause and effect that 
may not be averted? 

“The days are at hand and the effect of every vision.” 

What of those who assured us that the only possible 
peace was an armed peace? 

“They have seduced my people, saying, peace, and 
there was no peace.” 

What of the new soberness that has overtaken all ear- 
nest-minded men? 

“A sword, a sword is sharpened, and also furbished: 
It is sharpened to make a sore slaughter, it is furbished 
that it may glitter, should we then make mirth?’ 


What of the inscrutable future—its months or years? 

“Watchman, what of the night? The watchman saith, 
The morning cometh, and also the night; if ye will in- 
quire, inquire ye; return, come.” 

What of the tedious method by which the world must 
reconstruct its shattered institutions and reaffirm 
its thwarted purposes? 

“For precept must be upon precept, precept upon pre- 
cept; line upon line, line upon line; here a little and there 
a little.” 

What of the confidence which men of faith must now 
have, that in the face of immediate pessimism an ultimate 
optimism is still valid? 

“And the work of righteousness shall be peace; and 
the effect of righteousness, quietness and assurance for- 
ever. And my people shall dwell in a peaceable habita- 
tion, and in sure dwellings and in quiet resting places.” 

And in what spirit must each servant of the Lord take 
up his tasks? 

“He shall not ery, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to 
be heard in the street; . .. he shall not fail nor be dis- 
couraged till he have set judgment in the earth.” 

Central Church, Boston, 
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Questions of Neutrality 


We have been listening for a voice which should express 
what seems,to us the right feeling of naturalized Americans 
in the strain put upon their sympathies by the conflict of their 
former compatriots across the sea. We have had too many 
utterances by men who have seemed to put their former allegi- 
ance in a higher place than that which they voluntarily as- 
sumed when they took the oath of loyalty in naturalization. 

This wiser voice which we have at last heard and welcomed 
is that of Prof. Kuno Francke, the head of the Germanic Mu- 
seum at Harvard University, who on being asked to take part 
in the conference convened at Washington, Jan, 30, by German- 
Americans, to “re-establish genuine American neutrality and to 
uphold it free from commercial, financial and political sub- 
serviance to foreign powers,” wrote, “I fully believe in the 
righteousness of the German cause in the present world conflict, 
and I shall avail myself of every opportunity, as I have done 
before, to express publicly my fervent hope that Germany and 
her Austro-Hungarian ally will remain victorious in a struggle 
forced upon them by the aggression of a most unnatural coali- 
tion of powers held together by nothing but irrational fear of 
German ascendancy.” 

He adds, however: “I believe it would be against my duties 
as an American citizen if I were to take part in a propaganda 
the purpose of which will be thought to be to force our Govern- 
ment into a hostile attitude.... AS a man of German blood 
I might welcome the help which would accrue to Germany by 
such a conflict between the United States and England, But 
as an American citizen I cannot possibly support a policy 
which would bring the terrors of war to our own country. 
What I feel bound to support, as an American citizen, is a pol- 
icy which holds itself strictly within the now accepted rules of 
neutrality, although, to my regret, this policy, through circum- 
stances over which the United States has no control, practically 
turns out to the advantage of England and to the detriment of 
Germany.” 

That seems to us the one and only manlysposition for an 
American citizen of German or British or French or Russian 
or Austrian blood. 

The question of neutrality has come up in a number of in- 
teresting ways in the course of the week. We have the attempt 
of a German to destroy the railroad bridge at the international 
border between Maine and New Brunswick, used in common 
by the Maine Central and the Canadian Pacific railroads. Ac- 
cording to his story, he committed an act of war and committed 
it without setting foot upon Canadian soil. He attempted, to 
use the territory of the United States for an act of war against 
the British Empire. It need hardly be said that an incident of 
this kind will hardly be received with pleasure by the Ameri- 
can people at the very moment of their celebration of the one 
hundred years of peace between the United States and Canada. 

The Maine authorities have put this over-zealous German 
partisan in jail for thirty days for breaking the windows of 
American citizens by the explosion of his bomb. At the end 
of that time the questions of international relations raised by 
his act may be settled. He seems at least to have laid himself 
open to indictment under the provisions of the Federal law 
which reads: 

“Hyvery person who, within the territory or jurisdiction of 
the United States begins, or sets on foot, or provides or pre- 
pares the means for, any military expedition or enterprise, to be 


_ earried on from thence against the territory or dominions of 


any for prince or state, or of any colony, district or people, 
with whom the United States are at peace, shall be deemed 
guilty of a high misdemeanor, and shall be fined not exceeding 

' three thousand dollars, and imprisonment not more than three 
years. 

- _We do not propose to have American soil used as a basis for 
belligerency—least of all against our long-time friends and good 
neighbors in Canada. 

_ Another unpleasant incident in connection with the attempt 
to maintain a neutral position by Americans is the organiza- 
tion of a pro-German political party looking toward a municipal 
‘ae at the next election in the city of Passaic, N. J. All 


a 


: _, Northern New Jersey has been enriched by the presence and 


the labors of German immigrants and their children, and in 
‘Passaic there are said to be thousands of them, but we hope 
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that a good many of them are of Professor Francke’s nobler 
and better-balanced mind. The great majority of Americans 
would make short work of any attempt to organize home poli- 
tics on the basis of foreign sympathies and hatreds. 

The fact of the matter is that Americans are now reasonably 
well grown up, and nothing is gained by any of the parties to 
the war in treating them as children who must be flattered, 
coerced or otherwise persuaded, The growing and regrettable 
volume of threats by certain newspapers, both of Germany and 
Wngland, as to what might happen in the future if America 
continues to favor the other side will not stir the mind of the 
average American one whit from its purpose of maintaining an 
even balance of neutral action; while keeping utterances of 
personal sympathy entirely free. Nothing is more likely to con- 
solidate American opinion in favor of one side or the other 
than a continuance of the efforts, made to a certain extent by 
both Hnglish and German leaders of thought, to make up our 
minds for us. Nothing has done more harm. to the cause of 
Germany in America than the dictatorial or patronizing at- 
tempts of the German Ambassador and of certain German and 
American professors to persuade us that we are blind weak- 
lings who have been hoodwinked by the enemies of the German 
cause. We can and do respect Professor Francke’s earnest 


“sympathy with Germanic ideas and his desires for the over- 


throw of Germany’s enemies, We know many good Americans 
who are very much of his way of thinking. But we must be 
allowed to have an equal respect for those who hold the con- 
trary opinion, and we must be suffered to make up our own 
minds as to the force and tendency of the evidence which is 
coming to us with such lavish abundance, both of the historic 
background and of the spirit and method in which the war is 
being waged. 


The Endowment of Philanthropy 


The great Rockefeller Foundation which has so largely as- 
Sisted in the endowment of’ our educational institutions and 
has otherwise supplied capital for great humane movements 
which bring no immediate pecuniary reward, has been and still 
is under investigation by the government. Doubt was expressed 
at the time of its incorporation whether it would be safe to 
entrust large powers to a little group of men charged with the 
administration of such great sums. The mining troubles in 
Colorado, which are also under investigation and in which the 
Rockefellers as part owners of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
are deeply concerned, have lent a new popular interest to the 
investigation of the charitable foundation. 

Secretary Greene, who was long associated with the elder 
Rockefeller as confidential clerk, and dropped relations with 
the business side of his affairs in order to become a manager 
of the Foundation, frankly told the committee that misuse of 
the funds was possible, but not possible in view of the purpose 
and character of the donors and administrators, This is no 
more than saying that all great questions of administration be- 
come in the last analysis questions of purpose and character. 
We have seen no evidence thus far that would justify the 
charges of misuse of funds for business advantage in the con- 
trol of the Foundation, 

We are not afraid of large gifts for unremunerative public 
purposes if only the charter of the corporation is subject to in- 
vestigation, repeal or modification by representatives ef the 
people. Should the inquiry reveal misuse of these great sums, to 
the detriment of the public, the whole question may need to be 
reopened. The freedom which the present managers have of 
giving away the capital as well as the income of the fund for 
the benefit of the public is in its own way an assurance that 
ultimately the Foundation itself will pass out of existence, 
being reborn in the public enterprises which it has enabled 
to begin or carry on their work more efficiently and freely than 
would have been possible without its aid. 


A New Congregational Outpost 


The establishment of another Congregational church south 
of the Mason and Dixon line is certainly a denominational 
event. This is why the account in our church news columns 
this week of the formation of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church (white) at Chattanooga, Tenn., will awaken more than 
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ordinary interest. As our correspondent says, it represents in 
part a commendable protest of men and women hitherto asso- 
ciated with another denomination against what seemed to them 
arbitrary and hurtful domination of a single individual. It 
reflects credit upon the reputation our denomination has the 
country over for freedom and breadth, that these members of 
a sister body turn at a critical time to us for recognition and 
guidance. Rey. W. H. Hopkins, superintendent of the Southern 
National Home Missionary Society, Dr. George Eaves of Bir- 
mingham, Dr. J. T. Stocking of Washington, Sec. H. F, Swartz 
and Pres. E. Lyman Hood of Atlanta are among the leaders of 
Congregationalism who, after careful examination of the situa- 
tion, have indorsed this movement and are lending to it the 
help of their names and influence. 

Located in one of the leading cities of the state, Pilgrim 
Church after being so enthusiastically launched is in a position 
not only to provide a congenial home for péople of the Congre- 
gational type in that strategic center, but to exercise an influ- 
ence for Congregationalism throughout the South. 

Its pastor, Rev. C. H. Myers, comes of excellent Methodist 
stock, his father having long been one of the pillars of Method- 
ism in Iowa. The son has had unusual opportunities for study 
in this country and abroad and is already warmly esteemed in 
Chattanooga, where he has been a minister for a number of 
years, thoroughly identifying himself with all the highest inter- 
ests of the city. 

A hearty greeting to this latest offshoot of the Congrega- 
tional vine! We believe that its growth in the long run will 
prove serviceable to Methodism itself, from which body many 
of its charter members come, and that without trenching upon 
territory already cultivated by sister denominations, it will 
find its own field and do a large and valuable work for Christ. 


_Men and the Churches 


What has become of the Men and Religion Movement, from 
whose much heralded, nation-wide campaign three years.ago a 
large accession to the churches of masculine strength was ex- 
pected? Undoubtedly not all the anticipations cherished by 
its most sanguine supporters have been realized. Now and then 
we are told that it was a flat failure in certain localities, but 
in cities like Atlanta, Detroit and Minneapolis Christian agen- 
cies are at work effectively today that owe their inception to 
the meetings conducted by Fred B. Smith and his associates. 
Moreover, some men were then for the first time stirred to 
activity, and their zeal has not waned. Indeed, it is Mr. 
Smith’s conviction, as a result of almost continuous travel 
throughout the country, that the mood of men toward Chris- 
tianity is noticeably more open and receptive than ever before. 
Though he has for a time given up his official Y, M. C. A. posi- 
tion in order to engage in business, he devotes gratuitously 
much of his time, particularly his Sundays, to the holding of 
meetings for and with men. We should not be surprised to 
see him in due time again expending all his energies in definite 
undertakings looking toward the winning of men to Christ. His 
ardor in that direction has not cooled since for reasons that 
seenied sufficient to himself he chose for a time to engage in 
business. 

But the exact value to the Kingdom of the Men and Re- 
ligion Movement can never be appraised any more than the 
outcome of uny great religious or evangelistic undertaking 
ean be catalogued in facts and figures. One of its most valuable 
contributions to the religious life of the country was its fivefold 
program of activity, including Bible study, evangelism, social 
service, work for boys. A number of churches have quietly 
adopted this program and are putting it into effect. It was 
the first time that a full-orbed program of work for and by 
men was put forth, 

It surely is an encouraging fact that increasing numbers of 
men are being drawn and held to the church and to Christian 
ideals. A Men and Religion Movement comes and goes, the 
denominational national brotherhoods have had their ebb tides 
as well as their seasons of popularity, but the permanent agen- 
cies on which we must chiefly rely were never so euger or so 
well equipped to reach and help men. The Y. M. C. A. grows 
from year to year like a great oak and puts forth new and 
promising shoots. The church without a men’s organization 
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of some kind is coming to be the exception. Such associations 
bring within the pale of the church’s influence men who fifteen 
or twenty years ago would not have considered themselves iden- 


tified in any way with the local church. They furnish ex- — 


cellent material on which to work in the hope that they cam 
be induced to form an intimate rather than a distant connec- 
tion with the church. Indeed, statistics begin to show an ap- 
preciable gain in the number of men openly confessing their 
faith in Christ. The proportion of men to women who have 
united with the Congregational churches of Massachusetts in 
recent years is noticeably large, the gain last year being 300 
men to 229 women. 

We hope that 1915 will see a continuation of this trend of 
men toward religion. They were never more needed in the 
church, which must have the wisdom, the consecration and the 
might of strong men if it is to measure up to its opportunity in 
the modern world. 


Discuss the Report 


We renew the invitation to all interested in our common 
denominational activities to discuss through our columns the 
report of the Commission on Missions which we printed in full 
Feb. 4. It is highly important that a document upon which so 
much constructive thought has been expended and which pro- 
poses a thoroughgoing realignment of our benevolent societies 
should be fairly considered by the churches supporting those 
societies. We shall welcome, therefore, brief, pertinent articles, 
either in favor of the new grouping proposed by the Commission 
or against it. If some constructive minds among us have an 
alternative scheme which they would like to set forth, our 
columns are also open for its presentation, within proper limits 
of space. 

Technical and complicated as this question of denomina- 
tional machinery necessarily is, this is the time to face it, and 
to dispose of it for a good many years to come. Behind all 
considerations of the relation of the special agencies to one 
another and to the National Council lies the fundamental ques- 
tion whether it is best to disturb a basis of common work to 
which our churches have accustomed themselves and upon 
which have been reared agencies that have benefited mankind, 
and which are operating today with, at least, a considerable 
measure of success. Will the gains in economy and efficiency 
compensate for the giving up of time-honored names and the 
temporary disturbance involved in breaking off old relation- 
ships and assuming new ones? We would like to have this 
fundamental question argued by our readers as well as the 
questions relating to the proposed grouping of societies. We 
hope that at the spring meeting of local Associations these 
vital matters will be thoroughly discussed. 

In this connection it should be stated that certain members 
of the Commission on Missions, some of whom were unable to 
be present at the last meeting of the Commission, consent to 
the use of their names in connection with the sending out of 
this preliminary report, not necessarily as indorsing all the 
specific suggestions, but because the report in its present ten- 
tative form offers the churches a concrete basis for discussion 
of the questions involved. 
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False Passports 


The prosecutions which have been brought by the Federal 
Government against German-Americans and Germans, involy- 
ing the detention of several German reservists who were taken 
off a steamer leaving New York outside the bay, are connected 
with an alleged widespread plot for the misuse of American 
certificates of citizenship. It must not be supposed that these 
men were detained because they were going to join the German- 
fighting forces. We may think that organizations by men 
claiming American residence or citizenship to forward men to 
fight are little consonant with high ideals of loyalty and neu- 
trality, but the right of going home to fulfill military obliga- 
tions is inherent and is not called in question by our national 
authorities. But the men who go to Germany, or France, or 
England, or Russia to fight must do so at their own risk, * 

What is alleged against these men is that they had misused 
the hospitality of the United States by purchasing or accepting 
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forged passports certifying to their American citizenship under 
false names in order that they might under the protection of 
our government escape the suspicions of enemies through whose 
countries or under whose sea-inspection they must pass. This 
is not only a crime under American and international law, but 
it tends to throw suspicion upon American passports every- 
where, thereby endangering the safety of all Americans on the 
high seas or within the territorial bounds of the nations at 
war. We hope that the authorities have succeeded once for all 
in breaking up these plots for using our government as a shield 
for foreigners. That is the only way to re-establish the valid- 
ity of American passports and to secure the safety of American 
citizens in all parts of the world. The conspirators, if convicted, 
should be punished with the utmost rigor of the law. 


a 


If all those who are now undertaking in this country to 
present the side of Germany were as broad-minded and fair as 
Prof. Edmund Von Mach of Harvard, who states in each 
Wednesday’s Boston J'ranscript the German point of view, we 
should have less reason to complain than we do now of the 
partisanship of those who, either at the government’s instiga- 
tion or their own initiative, are writing and speaking in this 
country. To be sure, even Professor Von Mach’s treatment of 
the Belgian question is far from satisfactory, and we have 
taken exception to his attitude in other matters, but in his 


broadside for Jan. 13 he moves on toward a conclusion ‘which | 


shows that he is not obsessed with the idea of German world 
dominion, but is eager for permanent peace. We quote his 
words: : 


Armaments alone do not preserve peace. They may be 
needed, but they must be supplemented by a different attitude 
of mind than characterized the several nations of Europe. In- 
temperate speech, suspicion of one’s neighbors and insufficient 
confidence in the unvarying justice of one’s own desires—these 
were the real causes of the war, The attitude of mind which 
can preserve peace when the passions are high is not to be had 
for the asking. It is of slow growth. The old motto, In times 
of peace prepare for war, has played the world false. Let 
America, therefore, adopt a new motto, or rather a modifica- 
tion of the old one, In times of peace prepare to avoid war. 
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A few months ago the President and the Agricultural De- 
partment were advising farmers not to be hasty in disposing 
of their grain, but to hold on to it for a higher price. Now 
between the needs of foreign nations, in most of which the 
wheat harvest fell below the average, and the obedience of the 


' farmers to the governmental advice, the higher price has come, 


wheat has soared to prices unknown since the war between the 
states and bakers and housekeepers are complaining. The Pres- 


- ident proposes to investigate and intimates that the investiga- 


tion will go deep. Some people are urging that the export of 


wheat should be prohibited. The nation tried the experiment of 


anembargoa hundred years ago, and has never cared to repeat 


it. To put an embargo on wheat at the present moment would 


would be a double cruelty, a cruelty to the pinched people of 


- Belgium and the other European lands and a cruelty to the 


American farmer who is getting a fine price for his harvest. 
We strongly advise the farmers to sell. When the price begins 
to tumble they will be in a hurry to do so at what will seem 
to them a loss, 

* 


A recently published statistical study of the students of Col- 


_orado College, Colorado, furnishes some interesting figures and 


seems to prove that the state is coming to the front rapidly as 


an educational center. Of the 556 students registered in the col- 


lege this year, 101 come from twenty-six different states and from 
two foreign countries. New students to the number of twenty-one 
have entered classes above the freshman from ten different states. 
This represents a great change from the conditions which prevailed 
several years ago, when Colorado College was used to a consider- 


able degree by Colorado boys and girls who intended to graduate, 


after one or two years there, from an eastern institution. Now 
the majority complete their work here, while others begin in 
other colleges and end at Colorado. The religious census of the 


_ year shows the Presbyterians and Methodists in the lead, with 
_ 120 students each, while Congregationalists follow in second place 


with seventy-five to its credit. Episcopalians, Baptists and Ohris- 


tians come after in their order, while other denominations are 
represented by four or five each. 


ws 
Bouck White’s brief term in prison made him an ardent 
temperance man. Until he was put behind the bars, because 
of his share in disturbing the service in the church which Mr. 
Rockefeller attends, in New York last spring, like some other 
zealous social reformers he had thought little of the bearing of 
strong drink upon poverty and misery, but when nearly all his 
fellow-prisoners in response to his question, “How did you 
come here?” ascribed their imprisonment to crimes committed 
wlen under the influence of liquor, the author of “The Call of 
the Carpenter,” for the first time saw the drink evil as it really 
is. Perhaps he will now join the “flying squadron” and on 
public platforms direct some of the vituperation hitherto poured 
out on capitalists to those responsible for the traffic in intox- 
icating liquors. 
st 
The part the strong men of the English and Scottish 
churches are having in the war is significantly shown by a 
recent calendar of St. George’s United Free Church in Edin- 


burgh and its mission church known as Fountainbridge. No 


less than eight pages are given up to the names of privates and 
officers at present connected with His Majesty’s forces. In all, 
about 250 names. are listed. They represent all kinds of service, 
from midshipman, mine sweeper, private in the infantry, artil- 
leryman, trooper, to lieutenant, captain and surgeon. The re- 
peated recurrence of the words “Royal Scots,” “Gordon High- 
landers,” “Cameron Highlanders” and the like show that Scot- 
land is maintaining -its traditional glory as the mother of some 
of the bravest soldiers in the British army. This is the church 
over which Dr. Alexander Whyte and Dr. John Kelman jointly 
preside. 
a 

The Go-to-Church campaign was on the last two Sundays 
in January in England, only there it is called the Come-to- 
Church campaign, and the idea is being taken up in every part 
of England and Wales with enthusiasm. We are not sure but 
our English brethren have improved upon the American patent. 
When you say to a man, “Go to church,” he can, if he will, 
steel himself against the imperative, but when you say, “come,” 
or better yet, “Come with me,” he is bound as a gentleman to 
pay some heed to the invitation. 


ae 

The literary world has its many mansions. The enormous 
popularity of Mrs. Braddon, who died in England last week, 
is one instance of literary vogues which are not co-extensive 
with the reading world. She wrote her seventy-fifth novel on 
her seventy-fifth birthday and made $1,000,000 out of her books. 
Whether her vogue has passed we are not quite sure, but at 
least the present writer was unable to recall the title of any 
single book of hers until a newspaper obituary reminded him 
of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” which seems to have been the most 
popular of all. She is not alone in this wide but limited popu- 
Jarity. The present writer ran across.a library of some forty 
or fifty stories, in the home of a Canadian friend, by an author 
of whom he had never heard, and was assured that they were 
immensely popular in Canada and England. 

& 

The National Federation of Religious Liberals shows cour- 
age in convening its constituency for its fifth congress at Phila- 
delphia for four days, beginning Feb, 21. The Billy Sunday 
campaign by that time will be at its height and this quiet 
organization will seem quite inconspicuous in comparison with 
the vast assemblages brought together by the now celebrated 
evangelist. Nevertheless, we bespeak for the gathering re- 
spectful consideration in view of its declared purpose, “‘to 
unify and concentrate the forces that make for religious sin- 
cerity, tolerance and freedom in America and to further co- 
operation in needed social and political reforms.” Among the 
Congregational ministers scheduled for addresses are Prof. 
Daniel Evans, Dr. Frederick Lynch and Rey. Charles EH. Beals. 
The Federation was organized at Philadelphia in 1908 by the 
late Henry W. Wilbur. Dr. Charles W. Wendte is its executive 
secretary, and the program, illustrated by choice citations from 
the writings of great religious leaders, is an attractive one. 
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In a private letter Dr. Wendte says: “When the date was 
selected for these meetings in Philadelphia we did not know 
about Rey. Billy Sunday’s prolongation of his meeting in that 
city. I trust, however, that our congress will be a helpful 
counterpart to his somewhat excited gathering, and that we 
shall profit also by the emotional stir which his meetings have 
created in that staid and sleepy old town.” ‘There are proba- 
bly a good many thousand people in Philadelphia whom Billy 
Sunday will never reach, and we trust that among them will 
be found enough to constitute an appreciative audience, We 
hope, too, that the presence for a few days of these religious 
leaders in Philadelphia will not tempt Mr. Sunday to indulge 
in vituperative language, and that, on the other hand, the Fed- 
eration will not be disposed to indulge either in a war of ag- 
gression or defense against the evangelist. ‘Live and let live,” 
is a good motto for organizations and individuals that call 
themselves religious as well as for nations. 


se 

Give every Christian, those of the Roman Catholic type in- 
cluded, the benefit of the doubt when disposed to think that 
form and ceremony take the place of justice, mercy and the 
humble walk with God. A Portuguese laborer not long in this 
country was offered a calendar for the new year the other day 
by a merchant, who jocosely remarked, “This will show you 
when fish day comes around and so help you to be a good 
Catholic. “Humph,” replied, our new citizen from over the 
sea, who had evidently secured at home or here some idea of 


From Our Western Window 


The “only and original” Sunday Evening Club—its brotherly 
management is quite willing that you should patronize and not 
avoid the nearest substitute or imitation—is giving larger and 
larger service to its Chicago congregation. This is used in a 
literal as well as a spiritual sense. Those gaping individuals 
who have wondered at a Sunday evening congregation that as- 
sembles at 6.30, sits intently through a usual service, remains 
seated thereafter for another and more unusual service, and 
accepts dismissal somewhat reluctantly at 9,80—these persons, 
I say, will be still more befuddled to learn that a third service 
has been appended to the program! An old-fashioned but new- 
spirited prayer meeting now forms the real climax of the 
evening for several hundred people. 

This after meeting has been arranged by the president and 
founder of the Club, Mr. Clifford W. Barnes, who is ever seek- 
ing to make effective in a practical and individual sense the 
messages of the Club speakers. Hence this quiet service of song 
and witnessing, when half-taken resolutions are molded into 
sterner stuff. Already a few revelations have begun to appear, 
and at least one recruit for the ministry has come out of these 
meetings. Linked up to this idea is the newly formed Fellow- 
ship Committee, nearly 200 volunteers who seek to bring un- 
churched men within the influence of the Club, One of these 
is himself a new recruit, and I saw the copy of an enthusiastic 
letter which this capable business man sent out to a dozen 
associates, urging the claims of higher things. 

Just now Congregational speakers have the call on the 
Sunday evening programs. Dr. Cadman, Dr. Boynton and 
Editor Schermerhorn of Detroit, one of our sterling laymen, 
are in the midwinter succession. Confidentially and not for 
publication, after comparing the Sunday Evening Club congre- 
gation with other gatherings that he has addressed all over 
the world, Dr. Cadman declared it the most remarkably re- 
sponsive in his experience. From such a platform veteran that 
is a real testimonial! Yet it will be filed with others of simi- 
lar value, for, as Hamilton Holt of The Independent said to me 
after his recent appearance, “I never spoke before an audience 
that made you want so to do your best.” Nevertheless, please 


N. B.: this is more than an audience; it’s a congregation. 
* * 


te 
Frank Dyer, formerly secretary of the national Brother- 
hood, at present pastor of First Church, Tacoma, Wn., and al- 
ways a good fellow, was not at the recent Congregational 
round-up in Chicago. This negative news item has certain 
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real religion, “eating fish on Friday does not make a man a 
good Christian.” 


The college man is Gents tical the stuff that is in him 
during these days of testing. That ancient Scottish university — 
at Aberdeen has no less than 369 graduates holding com 
sions in one branch or another of His Majesty’s forces, while - 
344 students out of some 690 are rendering constant service to 
the army in one way or another. At Toronto in Canada ninety 
per cent, of the students of Knox College are drilling regularly, 
while seventeen out of nineteen students at the Montreal Con- 
gregational College have joined the McGill University regiment, 


Whatever happens to the fipcine bill, and at the moment 
of writing it looks as if it had gone down into the limbo of 
legislative failures, the sound of the riveting hammer is loud 
in all the shipyards of our coast. Every big plant is over- 
whelmed with work, and even the smaller plants are busy. In 
the course of a year or two, if conditions do not change, there 
will be American ships to carry American goods—that is, if the 
shipping laws of the country will allow them to be carried on 
terms that will remunerate the owners. 

& : 

Once more Bangor Seminary has shown itself a past mas- 

ter in the art of holding a midwinter convocation, 
F Pd 

Peace Sunday impends. Make it that, “whate’er the out- 

ward be.” 


values which will be elucidated. He had fully intended to 
come, but he became involved in “an anti-rut moyement for a 
respectable church”! In other words, speaking of Sunday 
Evening evening clubs, this former Chicagoan has carried coals 
to Tacoma. : 

He found that a certain neighboring theater could be secured 
near the vesper hour on Sunday, ‘The near-by Presbyterians 
deemed his idea a little too advanced and courteously declined 
the invitation to conduct joint popular services. But the ex- 
secretary and his associate, Rey. A. D. Grey, pushed it alone. 
The working organization was an active group of young men, 
and the result has been capacity audiences, “running from the 
lumber millionaire up to the man with good strong hands who 
is out of work, with all sorts and conditions of men in be- 
tween.” So the good seed is spread, and we are glad to see 


Congregationalists doing so much of the spreading, 
x * & 
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That must have been an interesting occasion when six lead- 
ing pastors addressed the Woman’s Club of Minneapolis on 
Simplicity in Social Life, as part of a campaign “to prevent — 
the overtaxing of young people in social activities.’ Two of 
the pastors, Dr. H. P. Dewey of Plymouth and Dr. J. W. 
Powell of Lowry Hill, were Congregationalists, the others rep- 
resenting the Episcopal, Presbyterian and Baptist folds, Some- 
what curiously, it would seem, the Methodists, who are the 
real common people of the simple life among our modern sects, 
and the Christian Scientists, who teach that philosophy in- 
tellectually, at least, were not represented. 

These pastors, representing chiefly the congregations whose 
social life is most complicated, were agreed that “life should 
be simpler. But like the clerical unanimity that there should 
be more recruits for the ministry, they were somewhat at a 
loss to say how. In the last analysis they passed the problem 
up to parenthood, which is right and natural, but which also 
is simply to begin at the beginning of the problem, For it is 
the paters and maters who are puzzled over the application of 
practical brakes to the social pace. Perhaps Dr,. Freeman of 
St. Mark’s Episcopal touched as near the root as any when 
he declared, “I should like to see young men and women trained — 
to respect each other not for what they have, but for what they 
are.” This philosophy touches the dad at his desk and the 


debutante at her dance. Both equally need this new sense of 
values. 
Chicago, Il, @ J. A 
ae 
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A Hundred Years Ago 


Some Contrasts, Comparisons and Remarks 
By Grapho 


LEADERS IN LITERATURE 


Come with me. Let us go back a full cen- 
tury, to the year 1815. 

We are in Washington. The Capitol is in 
ruins. It was burned the year before by the 
British. We were then in war with Great 
Britain because of interference with Amer- 
ican ships. There is some interference now. 
It is a way Great Britain has. Who owns 
the sea, anyhow? It is hard to think that 
so much water was made for any one people 
in particular. 

We go to the White House. James Mad- 
ison is there. He is a Princeton man, a 
scholar in politics and a writer. It is that 
way now. Madison is much criticized; it 
is that way now. Andrew Jackson, who has 
just acquired world-wide fame by whipping 
Wellington’s veterans at New Orleans, does 
not like Madison and says harsh things about 
him on small occasions. It is somewhat 
that way now. Jackson drinks whisky and 
fights duels. The 1915 critics are not do- 
ing much of. either, but, politically speaking, 
they are fighting mad, and they have the 
wistful Jackson eye for the spoils. The 
spoils have much to do with political antag- 
onisms and attacks on men in office. 

Dolly Madison also is at the White House. 
Dolly is a great success, notwithstanding the 
fact that she is living a hundred years be- 
fore woman discovered herself, according to 
a prevalent opinion of the twentieth century. 
Dolly’s mother turned down an offer of mar- 
riage from Thomas Jefferson. It was a 
mistake. That little bit of independence cost 
her an eternal partnership in the fame of 
the great Declaration of Independence, and, 
besides, she could have been mother, or 
mother-in-law, of the whole Democratic 
party. About the same time another girl 
made the same kind of mistake and rejected 
Madison. Girls ought to know enough to 
marry men who are going to be Presidents, 
and have a chance to be first lady of the 
land. But Dolly’s mother was a beauty ex- 
pert and she took great care of the face 
which was to shine in the palace of power 
and into the hearts of men and women alike. 
When Dolly started to school in the morning 
the careful mother sewed her bonnet on her 
head. She was not taking any chances with 
the Virginia sun. 

Many more things could be said about 
this famous mistress of the White House 
which would show a woman’s power even a 
hundred years ago. But we pass ‘on to take 
a look at Congress. Henry Clay is speaker. 
Is Clay as big as Champ? Daniel Webster 
also is there, thirty-three years old, with all 
the great orations which have given him 
everlasting reputation still bottled up in his 
system. And John ©. Calhoun is there. 
Have the leaders of Congress grown in a 
hundred years? Not much. Calhoun is 
pushing a bill through the House to estab- 
lish a government bank. In 1914 we get 


around to it again. History is said to move 
in a circle. 
We pass on to the chamber of the Supreme 


Court, with hat in hand, walking softly and 
speaking in a whisper—there is something 
awfully solemnizing about the Supreme 
Court. John Marshall is chief justice. Has 
the Supreme Court grown in a hundred 
years?* Yes; it has more members. 

Next we look for the Hall of Fame. It is 
not there; not yet located or circumscribed. 
The whole blessed country thinks itself a 
Hall of Fame. Trying to stand up Amer- 
ican fame in a row around the marble walls 


_ of a rotunda is an afterthought. 


But this is enough for America; let us go 
over into the field of literature and see if 
they have any Who is Whos. They do, sev- 
eral of them. Scott has been making a 
rhythm which beats far away along the 
coast of time, and he is beginning his 
Waverly Novels. Byron has created a de- 
lirium of enthusiasm and aroused vast ex- 
pectations hy his first canto of Childe 
Harold, and he also has set tongues wagging 
by his venture in marriage and consequent 
domestie troubles. Goethe is immortalizing 
himself, and there is a blazing constellation 
of such stars as Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Thomas Moore, Coleridge, Keats, Charles 
Lamb, Montgomery and Mrs. Hemans. 
There are not millions of them, but they are 
luminous and lasting. 

Hallam is writing history, Humboldt is 
telling the story of his travels, Sir William 
Herschel is discovering planets and his sis- 
ter is finding comets and both are telling the 
world about the wonders of the heavens. 
Hegel is leaditig philosophy into the upper 
walks of idealism and Sir William Hamilton 
is making a feeble attempt at the practice of 
law before he goes off into the Philosophy of 
the Conditioned. d 

In the medical profession Dr. Jenner i 
rescuing the race from the scourge of small- 
pox by his discovery of vaccination. The 
other doctors are bleeding their patients, 
which makes it easier for the undertakers to 
embalm their bodies. 

Of course, there is a war going on, and we 
turn to the newspapers with keen interest. 
The papers themselves are small, but the 
generals who are fighting the battles are 


great—Napoleon for one and Wellington for, 


another. Have military heroes grown in a 
hundred years? Napoleon is tired of Elba 
and has taken his leave between days. And 
“the Lord is tired bothering with Napoleon,” 
as Victor Hugo afterwards puts it; and he 
has appointed June 18 and Waterloo as the 
time and place to dismiss him from his part 
in the tragedy of human history. It makes 
1815 a turning-point in the world’s ‘story. 
For a quarter of a century Hurope‘has been 
at war; now there comes peace. England 
and America have been at war. Now there 
is peace. It is the year when the little dove 
chases the big eagle off the perch. 


A FINE COLLECTION OF .CHILDREN 


The world has had an awful shaking up, 
but it is not ruined. The world never is 
ruined by anything which happens. The 
people who are always thinking that it is 
about to be ruined do not know how much 
the old thing can stand. Instead of being 
done for by this long Napoleonic struggle, 
it is now getting ready to do things. The 
year 1815 is like a hen strutting around with 
a brood of prize chickens which are going 
to fill the world with their crowing or our 
crowing about them. Charles Darwin is six 
years old; Abraham Lincoln is the same age 
and so is Gladstone; Bismarck is two years 
old; George Stephenson is thirty-four, but 
learning to read and write by studying at 
night; Richard Morse is older and just be- 
ginning to take on some fine feathers in the 
way of distinction; the Beecher children are 
playing in the front yard of a Connecticut 
home, and leaders in the future great Amer- 
ican struggle are being born every day. 

In this fine collection of children, with 
coming greatness stamped upon their brow, 
are represented the amazing changes in sci- 
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ence, the great reforms and the vast inven- 
tions which give the next hundred years so 
remarkable a place in human progress. War 
does not exterminate the greatest or best 
stock in the human race, whatever else it 
does, and surely it does enough harm. 

Stopping now to reflect on what has trans- 
pired since 1815, it is obvious that the mem- 
bers of this human brood did great things 
to bring the world into line with the uni- 
versal order. When George Stephenson set 
the world to moving on fast wheels he put 
it in line with the original idea of motion 
which governs the planetary system. The 
earth on which we live and every big thing 
in sight above are whirling around. It is 
creation’s way of getting up speed. Ste- 
phenson showed the world how to get a great 
move on itself. Since his day material prog- 
ress has been largely a matter of swift 
wheels, wheels on a network of railroads, 
wheels in factories, wheels to plow with, 
wheels to sew with, wheels to reap with, 
wheels to make bread, wheels to churn but- 
ter, wheels to print newspapers and wheels 
to kill with. 


EVOLUTION AND DEMOCRACY 


In that everlasting study over the puzzle 
as to how things came to be, Darwin took 
human thinking back to the order of nature. 
Whatever mistakes he may have made or 
however much more he may have assumed 
than he discovered, nevertheless, the changed 
course of thought can never go back to the 
old channel. There is a sense in which evo- 
lution is here to stay, but it ought to stay in 
its own channel. The trouble is not so much 
with the theory itself as with its overflow. 
It overflows when it swamps the sense of 
human responsibility, when it sweeps away 
the dams against the currents of evil passion, 
when it undermines the power of the indi- 
vidual human will, when it dissolves moral 
judgment and when it floods the moral sys- 
tem of mankind with a wash of sentiment 
which has neither virility, uplift nor charac- 
ter in it. One of the important tasks be- 
fore the world is to tame the wild tribes of 
the evolution theory, or at least to tame a 
class of thinkers who do not seem to care 
how much they overturn or how little they 
build up in the place of that which they 
destroy. We do not want a world without 
a God or without moral foundations. 

Lincoln represents the movement which 
put democracy in line with the fundamental 
principle of human brotherhood. Before 
emancipation we had the “greatest republic 
on earth,” “the asylum for the oppressed,” 
the land where “all men are created free and 
equal,” ete.; and yet men, women and 
children were bought and sold with all the 
sanctions of law. New Orleans was as much 
a market for human beings as Chicago now 
is for livestock. It was a very peculiar situ- 
ation, awfully peculiar. The Civil War led 
us to repentance, American democracy 
stopped doing that kind of thing in that kind 
of way. The law no longer licenses one man 
to buy and sell another. 


OUB PROBLEMS OF BROTHERHOOD 


But we .must be frank enough to admit 
that there is much yet to do along the line 
of brotherhood. Negro slavery meant the 
ownership of labor, and there are things 
which look much like, that now. Then it 
was a right claimed by individuals; now it 
is a right claimed by organizations. To be 
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The Bitterness of Defeat 


Here is a somber lesson! We have to take the rough with the 
smooth when we read Scripture. The dedication of a high-minded, 
clean-hearted boy to the service of the Lord in the last lesson is 


here followed by an ugly, humiliating defeat to the people of God. 


“Now Israel went out to battle against the Philistines. Here 
they were facing their long-time enemies but lacking both the in- 
dividual valor and the competent leadership which in other days 
brought victory! ‘There was no Samson at hand to slay. them 
“ranks upon ranks” with the jawbone of an ass. There was as 
yet no David “who could: sling stones at a hair’s breadth and not 
miss” to vanquish a mighty Goliath. ‘When they joined battle, 
Israel was smitten before the Philistines.” 

They called a council of war. “The people were come into the 
camp and the elders said, “Wherefore hath Yahweh smitten us to- 
day before the Philistines?’ They could not bring themselves to 
admit their own inferiority to the hated Philistines. They could 
not by the terms of their faith admit that the deities of the pagan 
enemy were more powerful than their own Yahweh. Therefore it 
must be that for some inscrutable reason Yahweh had smitten 
them by giving victory to their foes. 

The suggestion was made, “Let us fetch the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord out of Shiloh that it may come among us and save us 
out of the hand of our enemies.” The people in their blind super- 
stition and with the sense of reverence depleted by the weakened 
religious life of the period were ready to act upon this word of 
the elders. They went to Shiloh and brought up “the ark of the 
covenant” which had guided their ancestors in their wilderness 
wanderings. It had been the harbinger of victory at Jericho. In 
their hour of defeat they would claim the mighty re-enforcement 
which it symbolized. 


THE BODY OF RELIGION MINUS THE SOUL 


How blind they were! They were intent on grasping the body 
of religion from which the soul had escaped. They were eager for 
the form of faith even though the substance had vanished from 
their stated observances. They were intent upon wheels within 
wheels; they liked to see them go round, but they were negligent 
of the fact that “the life-giving Spirit’? no longer animated the 
process. They felt that because they had the symbol of religion 
they must of necessity possess the reality. 

They have their modern counterparts. The men who feel that 
the divine presence and favor can be mechanically conveyed are 
first cousins to the dumb Israelites who thought when they carried 
the ark upon the field of battle, the Lord of Hosts himself was 
there fighting on their side. The men who regard the sacraments 
not as the useful signs of an inward and spiritual grace but as 
possessing a kind of magical charm whereby divine help can be 
passed about in physical fashion, follow in their train. The ex- 
altation of the building or the liturgy or the special form of the- 
ological theory into such primacy of interest as to obscure the 
invisible spiritual energies which these things are set to represent, 
perpetuates the folly of those Israelites who thought to vanquish 
the doughty Philistines with a cedar chest. 

“When the ark came into the camp all Israel shouted with a 
great shout.” It was an empty noise based on an empty faith. 
The Philistines heard the shout, first with astonishment. What 
were these vanquished Israelites shouting about? ‘“What meaneth 
the noise of this great shout in the camp of the Hebrews?’ When 
they understood that the ark of the Hebrew deity had appeared on 
the field of battle, it brought dismay. ‘Woe unto us! These are 
the gods that smote the Egyptians. Who shall deliver us out of 
the hands of these mighty gods?” Then they faced the situation 
with resolution. “Be strong and quit yourselves like men, O ye 
Philistines, that ye be not vassals to the Hebrews! Quit your- 
selves like men and fight.” 

The words with which they reassured their hearts on the eve 
of conflict have in them such a ring of moral courage that the 
greatest of the apostles borrows. them from the lips of that un- 
circumcised Philistine to summon the moral reserves of his Chris- 
tian converts into action. “Watch ye! Stand fast in the faith. 
Quit you like men—be strong.” 

Then the battle was joined. The swords of the rude Philistines 
clashed with the swords of the people of God. The Israelites as 
they saw the ark borne into action may well have uttered that 
historic war cry of their race—‘Rise, Yahweh! Let thine enemies 
be seattered.” And the fight continued until there had been a very 
great slanghter—‘there fell of Israel thirty thousand footmen.” 
The Israelites were hopelessly beaten. The ark of God was taken 
and borne away by the Philistines as a trophy. 


THE TRAGIC END OF ELI 


The aged Eli had witnessed with a heavy heart the taking 
forth of the sacred ark. He now sat by the side of the road that 
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led from the battlefield into Shiloh, waiting for tidings. Presently 
a man came running, his clothes rent and dust upon his head. 
The moment he came near enough to be heard he shouted: “I am 
he that came out of the army! I fled today out of the army! 
Israel is fled before the Philistines. There has been a great 
slaughter among the people. Thy two sons are dead. And the 
ark of God is taken.” ; 

It was a tale of woe, cumulative like the successive announce- by 
ments of disaster which befell Job in the loss of sheep, oxen, camels 
and finally his children. The ears of this aged man, sitting there 
in darkness (for Eli was almost blind) were smitten by this fright- 
ful report of calamity upon calamity climaxing in the loss of the 
sacred symbol of Jehovah’s presence among his people. 

“The ark of God is taken! The divine symbol with its over- 
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’ shadowing cherubim and its sacred light was in the hands of the 


enemy! The ark that no Canaanite or Amalekite had ever 
touched, on which no Midianite or Ammonite had ever laid his 
polluted finger, which had remained safe and sure in Israel’s cus- 
tody through all the perils of their journeys and all the storms of 
earlier battles, was now torn from their grasp. It seemed to 
leave poor Israel without hope and without God in its world.” 
(Blaikie. ) 

“And it came to pass when he made mention of the ark of God, 
Eli fell from off the seat backward by the side of the gate and his 
neck broke and he died, for he was an old man and heavy.” He 
was ninety-eight years old and the hard blow of. this crushing in- 
telligence was too much for him—he lost consciousness and falling 
from his seat was instantly killed. How solemnly and awfully 
was’ the word of the young prophet who saw with clear eye the 
fate of persistent disobedience to God fulfilled! Truly there was 
a prophet in Israel! - 


THE THREEFOLD WEAKNESS OF THE HEBREW NATION 


The weakness of the Hebrew nation at that time lay in these 
three directions: 

1. The falsity of their religious leaders. The two sons of Eli 
who were also priests before the Lord were openly corrupt. They 
were grafters taking their “rake-off’ from the offerings of the peo- 
ple before they were given over to the service of the Lord. And 
they were pimps defiling the place of worship itself with their 
unholy indulgences. 

The spiritual leadership of any nation is vital. ‘The people 
do not crave angels from heaven to go before them—the work can 
best be done by men of like passions with the rest. But in point- 
ing the way of spiritual advance by precept and by example this 
high task can only be achieved by men who think habitually upon 
the things that are true and just and pure, upon the things that 
are honorable, reputable and lovable. In that dark period of its 
history Israel lacked competent spiritual leadership. 

2. They were relying upon a mechanical religion. The sacred 
chest, useful as a symbol, had in their minds usurped the place 
belonging to the living God. They had fallen so low as to be- 
lieve that God could be served and even moved about by men’s 
hands. They were not intent upon that vital form of religion 
which would produce the moral fiber necessary for victory over 
the uncircumcised Philistines. 

3. There was an utter lack of that inward conviction which 
fosters courage. “One of you shall chase a thousand and two 
shall put ten thousand to flight,” had been the ancient promise. 
But only when men believed and had their hearts right before 
xod! We read of their sending for the ark but no mention is 
made of any prayer, of any renewal of their covenant vows, of 
any fresh consecration to those high ideals for which their faith 
was meant to stand. They were leaning upon an arm of flesh as 
their eyes rested upon the revered chest, but their hearts were 
empty of faith in those spiritual weapons which are mighty 
through God to the casting down of evil. 

“These men lived in a hard age. They were surrounded by evil 
tendencies and breathed an atmosphere polluted by insidious moral 
dangers. It was a time when strength was needed to stand for | 
the pure worship of Jehovah. Whatever the explanation of their | 
degenerate condition, it is a striking commentary on the work of. 
sin in the lives of men. It leaves misery in its trail, It may — | 
produce its worst results in the very house of God as in the case of . 
the two sons of Eli. It is possible for a man to become the worst 
kind of a man under the best possible influence. In the compan- | | 
ionship of Jesus, a Judas was produced.” (John B. Tuttle.) | 

It was a tragic day in Israel's history. The heathen might 
say with apparent reason, “Where is thy God?’ It seemed as if 
the divine favor and the divine presence had been utterly removed - 
from among them—and it had been in consequence of ss br ‘own 
wrongdoing. 


Yale Schoot of Rain, 


THE HOUR: OF. PRAYER 


The Wide Relations of 
Religion 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Feb. 14-20 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Religion and Social Service. Luke 10: 
25-37. 

The Fruits of the Religious Life. Reli- 
gion at bottom is a matter of personal rela- 
tions. It finds expression in acts of com- 
munion and ministration, of worship, of 
justice, mercy and service toward our fellow- 
men. Most men come by way of obedience to 
the law of God into personal relations of 
helpfulness with their fellowmen outside the 
immediate circle of their kinship. Some- 
times, however, the first experiences of reli- 
gion come in these relations with our brother 
men. If we desire at any time to make God 
real to our own hearts, the easiest way is to 
go out and do something for our neighbors. 
Works of service are proofs of genuineness. 
We know that the Good Samaritan was reli- 
gious because he helped the man who had 
fallen among thieves. The road to Jericho 
was a good testing ground for the souls of 
three. The priest professed to be very reli- 
gious; the Levite was constantly concerned 
with outward ceremonies and formalities of 
religion; but only the Samaritan had the 
root of the matter in him. He showed his 
relation to God by his immediate and un- 
questioning assumption of responsibility for 
service to man. The saying of James is 
familiar: “If any man thinketh himself to 
be religious while he bridleth not his tongue, 
but deceiveth his heart, this man’s religion 
is vain. Pure religion and undefiled before 
our God and Father is this: to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
to keep one’s self unspotted from the world.” 
Christ’s own summary of religious duty 
moves in the sphere of personal relations. 
“This is the greatest commandment,” he 
said, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Paul lays the same emphasis on personal re- 
lations when he says that love is the fulfill- 
ing of the law. 


Personal Interest in Our Fellowmen. 
Some people go through the world aloof, in- 
different to the joys and sufferings of their 
neighbors, and unaware of the experiences 
and emotions of those whom they meet from 
~ day to day. Their souls are dried up with 
selfishness. Every one whom we meet should 
be interesting to us because he is a child of 
God. Taking a kindly and unintrusive in- 
terest in our neighbors is much more a mat- 
ter of habit than we are accustomed to allow. 
It is necessary for any right application of 
neighbor-love. Until we begin to understand, 
there is a little chance that we can help. 


Helping Others to Help Themselves. The 
best help of all is that which enables some 
one else to make his own way in the world, 
to come to an understanding of his own 
needs, to find for himself new sources of in- 
terest and occupation. We need to learn the 
art of suggesting to others without claiming 
any reward for ourselves. The joy of serv- 
ice should be reward enough. Too many of 
‘us think of helpfulness as a secondary part 
of life. We put our own pleasure first; but 
the really important thing according to 
Christ’s thought is helpfulness. “I came,” 
he said, “not to be ministered unto, but .to 
minister.” By the side of that ideal, how 
-poor and cheap many of our interests and 
occupations seem. 


Closet and Altar 


CONFIDENCE AND CHEER 


Behold, God is my salvation; I will 
trust and not be afraid: for the Lord, even 
the Lord, is my strength and song; and 
he is become my salvation.—Isa. 12: 2. 


It is well if life’s graver crises bring 
us face to face with God.—Alexander 
Ramsay. 


As the Lord of peace he makes with 
all trustful hearts a covenant of peace. 
He does not promise to make the wilder- 
ness a home for us, for we are only pil- 
grims through it to the home beyond it; 
and so he does not speak of our dwelling 
comfortably in the wilderness, but he 
does speak of our dwelling safely there.— 
George H. Knight. 


If we would endeavor, like men of cour- 
age, to stand in the battle, surely we 
should feel the favorable assistance of 
God from heaven. For he who giveth us 
occasion to fight, to the end that we may 
get the victory, is ready to succor those 
that fight manfully and do trust in his 
grace.—Thomas & Kempis. 


As little child on mother’s breast, 
O rest, my heart, have rest! 
Who rests on Him is surely blest. 
So rest, my heart, have rest! 


As warrior bold his foes among, 

Be strong, my heart, be strong! 

Who rests in Him shall ne’er go wrong. 

Be strong, my heart, be strong! 
—John Oxenham. 


Whether I have much or little, I am at 
God’s providing and live upon that from 
day to day. The Lord is my shepherd; 
I shall not want.—Robert Leighton. 


The emphatic word in our religion from 
the beginning is this word “joy.” “Re- 
joice in the Lord alway, and again I say, 
rejoice.” Be glad; lift up your heads; 
lift up your hearts. “The ransomed of 
the Lord shall return, and come to Zion 
with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads; they shall obtain joy and gladness, 
and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 
That old prophecy finds fulfillment in 
every Christian heart.—George Hodges. 


We give Thee thanks, yea, more than 
thanks, O Lord our God, for all Thy good- 
ness at all times and in all places, because 
Thou hast shielded, rescued, helped and 
guided us all the days of our lives, and 
brought us unto this hour. We pray and 
beseech Thee, merciful God, to grant in 
Thy goodness that we may spend this 
day, and all the times of our lives, with- 
out sin, in fullness of joy, holiness and 
reverence of Thee. But drive away from 
us, O Lord, all envy, all fear and all temp- 
tations. Bestow upon us what is good 
and meet. Whatever sin we commit in 
thought, word or deed, do Thou in Thy 
goodness and mercy be pleased to pardon. 
And lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us. from evil, through the grace, 
mercy and love of Thine only begotten 
Son. Amen. 

—Liturgy of St. Mark. 
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The Book of Life 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for Feb. 21-27 


BY PARRIS T. FARWELL 


Favorite Chapters of the Bible, and Why. 
Psa. 23: 1-6. (A Memory Meeting.) 

The Psalms. Of all the sacred books of 
mankind no one has reached the common peo- 
ple as has the Bible; and of all portions of 
the Bible no part has so found a place in the 
human memory as has the collection of the 
Psalms. Testimony to this fact is shown in 
a remarkable volume called, “The Psalms in 
Human Life,” by Rowland HE. Prothero. 
From a mass of information two passages 
may be of special interest. One concerns 
Luther, who greatly loved the Psalms. 
“With an exposition of Psa. 118 he busied 
himself in his solitude at Coburg. ‘This,’ he 
says in the dedication of his translation, ‘is 
my Psalm, my chosen Psalm. I love them 
all; I love all Holy Scripture, which is my 
consolation and my life. But this Psalm is 
nearest my heart, and I have a familiar right 
to call it mine. It has saved me from many 
a pressing danger, from which nor emperor, 
nor king, nor sages, nor saints could have 
saved me. It is my friend; dearer to me 
than all the honors and powers of the earth.’”’ 


Ruskin’s Favorite. In another place Pro- 
thero speaks of Ruskin. ‘As soon as he was 
able to read with fluency he studied the 
Bible by his mother’s side. Among the pas- 
sages that he learned by heart, were Psalms 
23, 32, 90; 91; 103; 112, 119; 189: Of Psa. 
119 he says, ‘It is strange that of all the 
pieces of the Bible which my mother taught 
me, that which cost me most to learn and 
which was, to my child’s mind chiefly re- 
pulsive—the 119th Psalm—has now become 
of all the most precious to me in its over- 
flowing passion of love for the law of God.’ ” 


New Testament Chapters. But probably 
for most modern Christians certain chapters 
from the New Testament hold chief place, 
in the affections if not in the verbal memory. 
The biographer of Tennyson tells us that the 
great poet had “a boundless admiration for 
The Sermon on the Mount and for the Par- 
ables—‘perfection beyond compare,’ he called 
them. I heard a talk on these between him 
and Browning and Browning fully agreed 
with my father in his admiration.” Lockhart 
in his “Life of Sir Walter Scott” has a mem- 
orable passage in which he tells of reading 
to Scott, in his last illness, the fourteenth 
chapter of John... Of John Knox it is writ- 
ten that “a few hours before his death he 
said to his wife, ‘Go where I cast my first 
anchor!’ and so she read the seventeenth of 
John’s Evangel.” It would be possible to 
quote the sayings of well-known men for 
many other favorite chapters, such as Luke 
15, John 1, Acts 26, Rom. 12, 1 Cor. 13, Eph. 
4, Phil. 3, Jas. 1, 1 Pet. 1, Rev. 5 and 22. 


Personal Experience. In most cases per- 
sonal experience has given to some one chap- 
ter a special significance and a permanent 
place in the memory. John 14 is such a 
chapter, rich in utterances of extraordinary 
significance. There is verse 9, “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father,’ which teaches 
the Christliktness of God; and verse 27, 
“My peace I give unto you,” and verses 1-3, 
with their outlook and promise for the 
future. With many this is, and may well be, 
a favorite chapter. But each one will have 
his own experience and to some, one pas- 
sage, to others another, will glow with special 
significance, 
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THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Relief Work in Palestine 


The dire effects of the great war penetrate into quarters of the 
earth not immediately engaged in the struggle, and have been 
keenly felt in Palestine among the Jewish people. Mr. Maurice 
Wertheim in The Survey for Jan. 2 gives an interesting if depress- 
ing account of the suffering there and tells how, after an appeal 
for assistance from the Jewish leaders in Palestine to Ambassador 
Morganthau in Constantinople, he was intrusted with the mission 
of carrying to the stricken country the funds immediately cabled 
from the United States by the American Jewish Committee... The 
sum of $50,000 was given him, and he was sent to visit various 
sections of Palestine, talk with the leading men, and with the in- 
formation thus gained distribute the money in the most effective way. 

He found that the war had necessitated relief there for three 
reasons: first, because it had cut off at a stroke the demand for 
the products of the country, which are chiefly oranges, almonds and 
wine; second, it had interrupted the ordinary means of communi- 
eation on which Palestine is dependent for its food supply; and 
third, it had cut off the usual sources of revenue for the Jewish 
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people. Palestine depends largely on industries patronized by the 
tourists, such as souvenir-making, for its income, and these were 
of course among the first to be affected. 

Mr. Wertheim pressed into service the only automobile to be 
had in Jerusalem, and in it traveled about the country, observing 
and planning. His final scheme of relief varied in the different 
communities. He formed a governing committee composed of rep- 
resentatives from the various sections, who in turn had local com- 
mittees under them, “The fund was divided in proportion to popu- 
lation, and in all sections the guiding plan was to supply only food 
necessities and no money, and then mainly, except in the case of 
the helpless, to those who were willing to work for it. Having 
established soup kitchens for those unable to work, we arranged 
to buy large quantities of food that was to be sold at cost or less 
in scattered stores, and with these we worked out a loan institu- 
tion which was to ‘loan on labor,’ and was intended as far as 
possible to counteract unemployment. Employers who were unable 
to continue their men at work were told we would pay their work- 
men in tickets on our stores, and that we would accept repayment 
when times were better. Where men could not be continued in 
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their regular occupations we endeavored to have them employed 
on public works.” 

This practical scheme was immediately 
is too true that 
worse conditions 
prevail in Pales- 
tine now than at 
that time, since 
Turkey and Eng- 
land have declared 
war. So one more 
burden of respon- 
sibility is laid upon 
the shoulders of 
the neutral nations, 
and American 
pocket-books must 
be opened again to 
help the starving 
people of the Holy 
Land. 


put into effect, but it 


BOYS’ SCHOOL AT ERZROUM, TURKEY, NOW 
4 HOSPITAL 


Mission School in Erzroum now a Hospital 


Since Turkey went into the war, much of the fierce fighting be- 
tween the Turks and Russians has gone on near Hrzroum in Tur- 
key-in-Asia, where the American Board has both a boys’ and a 
girls’ school. Both these have been turned for the time being into 
hospitals where the Turkish soldiers are cared for when wounded. 
The Turkish authorities greatly appreciate this kindness on the 
part of the American Board workers. The surgeon in charge of the 
hospital work is Dr. Edward P. Case. He has lately been re-enforced 
by a doctor and nurse from another station in Hastern Turkey, 
who have come to assist him in operating and other difficult work 
among wounded soldiers. 


With the Canadian Troops on Salisbury Plains, England 


With downpours of rain, literally oceans of mud and gales of 
hurricane velocity, the life of the Canadian troops under canvas 
on Salisbury Plains is far from pleasant. It only tends, however, 
to make the men appreciate the Y. M. C. A. tents and buildings all 
the more, and nightly they are crowded with soldiers eager for the 
social fellowship which prevails, and to hear the gospel message 
told in song and address, 
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_ panied the contingent. overseas. 


IN PICTURE AND PARAGRAPH 


There are four distinct camps, and at each the British National 
Council has erected either large marquees, or substantial wooden 
buildings. These are largely manned by volunteer lay workers from 
the leading Association centers, and co-operating with these work- 
ers at each camp are the seven Canadian secretaries who accom- 
Visits of outstanding speakers 
such as J. J. Virgo of London Central, W. R. Lane, one of the 
evangelists of the Men and Religion Forward Movement, Canon 
Walter Hicks, a prominent English Church speaker to men, do 
much to augment the evangelistic efforts. 

Through the co-operation of the Canadian War Contingent As- 
sociation, a first-class concert party visits each camp every week, 
and a moving picture machine and operator is entirely given over 
to the amusement of the Dominion troops. An energetic temper- 
ance campaign is in progress, and hundreds of pledges have been 
signed for the duration of the war. 

Letters by the score are being received by the secretaries from 
mothers and fathers who are anxious for the welfare of boys who 
have either neglected to write home or whose letters have gone 
astray. One such ease was that of a widow who had not heard 
from her only boy for six weeks. She wrote one of the secretaries, 
asking him to look the boy up, and within forty-eight hours the 
boy had been persuaded to write home. The appreciation of the 
officers is expressed in the statement made by the commanding 
officer of one brigade, who said quite recently, “Until I came on this 
eampaign I had no use for the Y. M. C. A., but now I consider it 
the greatest institution in the world for doing work among men.” 

The interdenominational character of the work can be judged by 


a typical Sunday’s use of one of the buildings: 7.30 a.m., Church - 
of England communion; 8.30 a.m., Roman Catholic mass; 9.30 
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A.M., Presbyterian and Methodist services; 10.30 a.m., Brigade 
church parade; 5 P.M., Bible class; 4 P.M., informal singsong; 
7 P.M., evening service; 8.30 P.M., family prayers. WwW. W. L. 


The Y. M. C. A. im Paris as a Hospital 


In Paris the Y. M. C. A. building has been transformed into 
a hospital under the care of its director, Count Pourtalés, and 
women of the Red Cross, some of whom are members of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Committee of the Y. M. C. A. Some of the employés 
of the building are also acting as hospital staff. There are on an 


average from fifty to sixty wounded soldiers here, and they appre- 


ciate the hospital, which they say has a real home atmosphere 
about it. Entertainment in the form of little concerts or lectures 
are provided for them; and the great organ, presented to the 
Y. M. C. A. by Mr. James Stokes of New York, is frequently used 
in the afternoon for organ recitals for the convalescents. Y. M. 
C. A. workers increasingly find what great opportunities are offered 
to them for work among the soldiers, and they are making the best 
possible use of them. A letter recently received from Paris says 
in this connection, “As far as the spirit of the soldier is concerned, 
the doors are widely opened, and it is most interesting to see how 
easily you can speak to the men about God and the things of the 
soul.” Permission to carry on this work at the front, for a time 
withheld, has finally been granted by the military authorities and 
opens the door still further for the eager workers. 


An enemies Meeting 


The preliminary program of the Twelfth General Convention 
of the Religious Education Association, to be held in Buffalo, N. Y., 
March 3-7, contains many well-known names. Professor Rauschen- 


busch, Prof. Graham Taylor, President Finley of the University of 


the State of New York, Dr. B. S. Winchester of the Congrega- 
tional Sunday School and Publishing Society, and many others will 
take part. The theme will be The Rights of the Child, and under 
this general topic different phases of the religious education of 


children in the church, Sunday school and day school will be dis- 
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Oberlin’s Work in China 


In spite of the restlessness incident to the establishing of the 
new republic in China, Oberlin has gone on steadily developing the 
Oberlin Memorial Academy, founded more than thirty years ago 


THE Y. M. OC. A. IN PARIS USED AS A HOSPITAL 


in the great northern Province of Shansi. According to a recent 
statement made by Chinese officials in Peking, this educational 
enterprise has been one of the most influential factors in opening 
China to Western civilization. Oberlin’s field is divided into two 
districts, one including ten townships, with 362 villages, while the 
other has five townships and ninety-three villages. The central 
stations are at Taiku and Fenchow. The Oberlin Academy is 
accommodating over 600 students and carries a faculty of approx- 
imately forty. ‘The graduates are filling responsible positions in 
all parts of China. 

The Oberlin project never was confronted by a more favorable 
opportunity than at present, and Oberlin undergraduates, faculty 
and friends are preparing to recognize the importance of the sit- 
uation. Late in February the college will set aside a day known 
as Shansi Day. There will be special exercises in Finney Memo- 
rial Chapel at which will be presented in detail the Oberlin educa- 
tional project in China. The needs of the different departments 
will be made plain and a voluntary subscription will be taken. The 
significance of what Oberlin is doing in China is more apparent 
when it is known that the work in Shansi is coming in touch with 
a population of something over three millions. 


COUNT POURTALES, DIRECTOR OF THE PARIS Y. M. 0. A. AND 
- BED CROSS WORKERS 


RECORD OF THE WEEK 


For the Week Ending Friday, Feb. 5 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Literacy Test 


The President’s veto of the immigration 
bill was sustained in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the vote falling short by four of 
the two-thirds majority necessary to over- 
ride the veto. Twenty-eight members were 
absent when the vote was taken, but the at- 
tendance was the largest in the House for 
many weeks. Two hundred and sixty-one 
members voted to override the veto and 136 
to sustain it. The final appeal in behalf of 
the bill was made by Mr. Underwood, the 
leader of the Democratic majority. 


An Act of War in Maine 


A German named Horne, claiming to be 
under orders from the German military au- 
thorities, attempted to destroy the intcrna- 
tional railroad bridge crossing the St. Croix 
River between Maine and New Brunswick. 
He declared that he had not left American ter- 
ritory, but had walked halfway across the 
bridge and exploded his bomb on the Cana- 
dian side. Windows were broken in the 
town of Vanceboro, and Horne, who was im- 
mediately arrested by the sheriff, was sen- 
tenced to thirty days in jail for destroying 
property. He made appeal to the German 
ambassador in Washington, claiming that 
his act was an act of war, and that he could 
not be punished, but must be interned as a 
soldier fighting under the direction of the 
German military authorities. His extradi- 
tion was demanded by the Canadian authori- 
ties, and a number of interesting questions of 
international relations are raised by his at- 
tempt to wage war against Great Britain 
from the shelter of American soil. His act 
was promptly repudiated by the New York 
Staats Zeitung, the most outspoken German 
newspaper of the United States. 


A German Warning to the United States 
The German government issued a warning 


to neutral vessels advising them to avoid the 


north and west coasts of France, which was 
transmitted to the State Department at 
Washington. The Department does not ac- 
cept this warning as notice of the blockade 
of these coasts, but merely as a friendly 
warning of German submarine activities. 
The raids of German submarines continued, 
in one case a British hospital ship in the 
channel narrowly escaping a torpedo aimed 
at it by a German vessel. This German 
official declaration that war will henceforth 
be waged ruthlessly against British com- 
merce without the attempt to carry captured 
vessels into neutral ports or to secure the 
safety of crews and passengers, who, in sey- 
eral cases have been turned adrift in open 
boats, marks new progress in the ruthless- 
ness with which the Germans are waging 
war. The text of a further German procla- 
mation in regard to the waters about Great 
Britain is as follows: 

“The waters around Great Britain and 
Ireland, including the whole English Chan- 
nel, are declared a war zone from and after 
Feb. 18, 1915. 

“Every enemy merchant ship found in 
this war zone will be destroyed, even if it is 
impossible to avert dangers which threaten 
the crew and passengers. 

“Also, neutral ships in the war zone are 
in danger, as in consequence of the misuse of 
neutral flags, ordered by the British govern- 
ment on Jan. 31, and in view of the hazards 
of naval warfare, it cannot always be 
avoided that attacks meant for enemy ships 
endanger neutral ships. 


“Shipping northward, around the Shetland 
Islands in the eastern basin of the North 
Sea and in a strip of at least thirty nautical 
miles in breadth along the Dutch coast, is 
endangered in the same way.” 


The Shipping Bill 

At the decisive moment in the Republican 
filibuster against the shipping bill a Demo- 
eratie revolt involving nine senators endan- 
gered the success of the measure. Demo- 
eratic consultations were held to save the 
bill, and a choice was forced between cater- 
ing to the conservatives, who demanded that 


the government should be pledged not to buy ~* 


the interned ships of nations now at war, 
or to the radical Republicans and Progres- 
sives, some of whom demanded that govern- 
ment ownership should be permanent. This 
revolt, in which such Democratic senators as 
Hoke Smith of Georgia, Clarke of Alabama 
and O’Gorman of New York took part, put 
the supporters of the bill for the moment 
on the defensive, and further action was 
postponed beyond our limit of news for this 
week’s issue. 


The Friendship Envoys in Japan 


Baron Kato, the minister of Japanese for- 
eign affairs, received in audience Prof. 
Shailer Mathews and Dr, Sidney L. Gulick, 
heads of the delegation whose purpose is to 
bring about more cordial and better under- 
standing between America and Japan. 
Baron Kato gave expression to the interest 
and deep impression which he had received 
from their visit. 


Petroleum Production 


A report from the American oil wells 
shows that the production for this year has 
risen to unexampled figures, the advance in 
production being chiefly in the Oklahoma and 
other western and southwestern fields. 


The Rise in Wheat 


Wheat for May delivery on the Chicago 
board, the central wheat trading organiza- 
tion of the world, rose to $1.65 a bushel, 
with violent advances and declines, but re- 
turning to about the highest level. Enormous 
purchases for foreign account continue, many 
of them said to be on account of Italy as a 
part of its preparation for possible war. The 
rise in wheat was followed by still further 
advances in the price of flour, and is likely 
to result in higher cost or reduction in size 
of the loaf in the United States. In Ger- 
many only about fifty per cent. of wheat 
flour is allowed to be used in breadmaking, 
and in Austria only about sixty per cent. 
In the German restaurants an extra price 
must be paid for the bread that is eaten. 
Germany and Austria are said to be moving 
thousands of carloads of grain previously 
stored in Roumanian railway stations, and 
supplying cars for its transport. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The Canadian Parliament 


The Canadian Parliament was opened at 
Ottawa with an address by the governor 
general, the Duke of Connaught. Unusual 
precautions were taken for the security of 
the governor and other visitors. 


The Wreck of a Japanese Cruiser 


The armored cruiser Asama of the Japa- 
nese navy was wrecked on the coast of 


Lower California, a little south of Magda-- 


lena Bay. She had a crew of 500 men and 
was reported as breaking up on the rocks, 
The Asama was a sixteen-year-old war ves- 
sel, built in England. 
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The South African Rebellion 


More commandos of Boer rebels against 

the authority of the South African domin- 
ion surrendered, leaving only one body of — 
rebels, under the control of Commander 
Maritz, still at large. A Portuguese army, 
convoyed by warships, arrived in the colony 
of Angola to oppose the German invasion, 
which was thereupon withdrawn. 


The Pope and Belgium 


Pope Benedict’s recent utterance in regard 
to Belgium and the pastoral letter of Car- 
dinal Mercier called out a protest from the 
German Emperor, to which the papal see- 
retary of state replied that the protest was 
without ground because the occupation of 
Belgium by the Germans was an undeniable 
fact. 


The Situation in Mexico 


General Villa established his capitol at 
Aguascalientes, and is moving in three divi- 
sions for the conquest of Tampico. He is- 
sued an order assuming a practical dic- 
tatorship “to preserve order and to insure 
the vigorous prosecution of military move- 
ments, to safeguard the welfare of the re- 
public, thereby insuring an early return to 
tranquillity and prosperity,” and appvinted 
three heads of departments. The occupation 
of Mexico City by the Constitutionalist 
forces under General Obregon was endan- 
gered or annoyed by attacks in the neighbor- 
hood of the city from the Zapata forces moy- 
ing from the south. A further nucleus of 


’ revolutionary fighting has been established 


by the coming together of a number of con- 
servatives related to the former Diaz and 
Huerta régimes. 


The Movements of the War 


The Turkish attack on Egypt developed in 
an attempt of the invaders to bridge the 
Suez Canal. The movement was suffered to 
proceed until all the material was in place, 
when the invaders were attacked and forced 
to flight. Further skirmishes took place at 
different points on the desert side of the 
canal, The Australian and New Zealand 
troops took part in the fighting, the invading 
force said to have consisted of about 12,000. 
The Russian advance through the Carpathi- 
ans, threatening Hungary, continued after 
victories over large Austrian and German 
forces attempting to drive back the advanc- 
ing columns. The Russians claim advances 
in East Prussia, where the freezing of the - 
lakes and marshes enabled them to pass over 
difficult ground. To compel a halt in these 
northern and southern attacks, the Germans 
made strong frontal attacks on the Russian 
entrenchments in front of Warsaw, gaining 
some local successes, but finding it impossi- 
ble to break the Russian line and suffering 
heavy losses in hand-to-hand fighting in the _ 
intense cold. Flooded rivers at the south 
held back the projected Austro-German re- 
invasion of Serbia. Greece announced that | 
such an invasion would be followed by the _ 
marching of its armies for aid to the Serbi- 
ans. 


The Death Roll 


Mrs. John Maxwell (Mary Elizabeth 
Braddon), English novelist, author of “Lady 
Audley’s Secret” and a multitude of other 
widely popular novels of a sensational type. 
Dr. Franz Adickes, German writer, 
former mayor of Frankfurt-am-Main and 
founder of the new Frankfurt University, 
opened since the outbreak of the war.—— 
Alban J. Conant, American painter and 
friend of Abraham Lincoln. 


‘ 
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The Sunshine Clan 


BY MARY DAVIS 
CHAPTER VI. 


Magic, mighty and strong, 
Springs from a rollicking song, 
Which can tame a lion wild 
Or soothe a fretful child. 


Blizabeth looked at him tranquilly. “You 
have forgotten one thing,’ she remarked. 

“What?” the boy snarled. 

“To say please,’ she told him gravely. 

He raised himself on one elbow with great 
difficulty and let out a dreadful scream of 
rage. ‘I won’t say please. I never say 
please to any one.” 

“Good-by,” she said briefly and went 
towards the door. We went after her 
eagerly. There was something uncanny 
about the sallow-faced boy with those burn- 
ing, brilliant eyes. 

As we reached the threshold he gave a lit- 
tle sob. “I'll say it-for once,” he gave in, 
angrily. ‘Please, please, so there! But I 
didn’t suppose any one said ‘Please’ to old 
gypsies.” 

“Gentlemen do,” stated Tess, gravely. 

At this point the boy looked so threatening 
that Blizabeth began to play, My Old Ken- 
tucky Home. From that we went through 
all the songs that the boys like. 

“I don’t believe you are gypsies at all,” 
burst out the little fellow. 

We laughed and Tess and Alta held up 
their boxes which were dingier than ever. 
“We're mite box gypsies,” I explained, ‘‘and 
we want to fill these so that the poor little 
children in Europe can have some warm 
clothes.”’ 

‘ “Can they walk?’ he asked sharply. 

“Some of them can,” I replied, 
they’re hungry and ragged.” 

“They’re lucky if they can walk,” he 
whimpered. ‘Have you any brothers?” 

So we told him about the Sunshine Clan 
and our good times, and Elizabeth started to 
play him her song of the meadows and pas- 
tures and in the midst of it he gave a little 
sigh and dropped asleep. The nurse who 
had slipped away while we were singing 
now came back and we tiptoed out of the 
room. She offered us half a dollar, but Eliza- 
beth shook her head and we hurried away. 
“I eouldn’t take her money,” she ex- 
plained. 

“What does that fat lady want?” 
quired Tess. 

We all turned around and saw an enor- 
mously stout woman who was waving a ruf- 
fled purple silk parasol. 

“Can you play the fiddle?’ she demanded 
of Elizabeth. : 

“Yes, Lady,’’ answered Elizabeth, running 
her bow skillfully across the strings. 

“M-m, what do the rest of you do?” 

For answer Elizabeth began the sea song 
and we all warbled and trilled in a way that 
won the stout lady’s heart. 

“Come up to the church with me and I'll 
pay you well,” she promised; “our orchestra 
went back on us. But you'll do. Folks like 
children, especially gypsy children.” 

Tess began to giggle, but stopped as Alta 
and Elizabeth both nudged her savagely. We 
were more tired than we thought and limped 

as we followed the purple parasol up a side 
street, down an avenue of leafy elms and at 
last across the lawn of a white church, 
where a crowd of well-dressed people was 
gathered. But as I looked at the other three 
I forgot my weary, aching feet and began 
to laugh. 

“Polly,” said Elizabeth, sharply, “what 
ails. you?” Then she too began to giggle. 
And the other two after a swift glance joined 


“but 
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“We can’t stop,” puffed our guide, as we 
all fished for our handkerchiefs and tried to 
mop off the pink powder and salve which 
had melted and run until we looked like 
painted Haster eggs. I am sure no gypsies 
ever looked any dirtier than we did, but the 
fat lady gave us no peace until we began to 
sing. - 

We did our best, and a crowd of merry, 
friendly people swarmed around us. When 
we began on Daddie’s favorite Scotch songs 
a tall, brawny Scotchman with curly white 
hair clapped and joined in with a deep, 
noble bass. ‘I was just thinking that it 
would be very fine to travel from place to 
place singing when I found myself looking 
into the round, astonished eyes of Jennie 


Little Muss Muffett Abroad 


BY ALICE E. BALL 
III. France 


La petite Marguerite 
Through poppies and wheat 
Bore salad and rolls to grandpere ; 
But a frisky young kid 
Spoiled all that she did, 

By knocking her basket in air\ 


(To be continued) 


CHILDREN 


Lyman. ‘Tess looked over reproachfully as 
the burden of the alto part fell on her. 
“What’s the matter with you?” hissed Eliza- 
beth, but as she too looked into Jennie’s eyes 
she answered her own question. 

Jennie beamed like a sunflower and tele- 
graphed on her fingers, “I won’t tell any 
one,’ and vanished in the crowd. Just then 
a girl brought us some cake and ice cream, 
and we settled down for a moment of enjoy- 
ment when we heard a clear voice behind 
us. ‘“They’re Dr. Stuart’s little girls. I’ve 
heard that the brown-eyed one is a wonder- 
ful player, and can’t you see that the plump 
one is the image of the Doctor himself?’ 


Continued on page 187 


THE DESERTED CHURCH AT ENGONYAMENI 


A Neglected Field 


On the peninsula separating Delagoa Bay 
from the Indian Ocean in South Africa, 
about fifteen years ago some young Chris- 
tians, converted in the Board’s missions at 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, did mission 
work themselves, many converts and 
established seven churches. With mission- 
ary visits at long intervals, these seven 
churches of Engonyameni grew, and about 
200 adults were baptized. 

But the young founders needed help. They 
begged for ordained Natal pastors. These 
were not available. They begged for mis- 
sionaries, but the Zulu Mission has been 
from two to four men short of its minimum 
need for years. So when Rey. F. B. Bridg- 
man of Johannesburg visited the district last 
summer he found only a pathetic remnant. 
The two largest chapels were deserted; many 
of the converts had relapsed into polygamy 
and drink. Fifty sturdy believers stood true, 
however, and one young man, Petros Mabika, 
who had on his own initiative worked his 
way through the Natal Bible School, was 
pegging away as home missionary without 
salary. 

The people are intelligent and eager to 
rise, and Mr. Bridgman declares the deserted 
chapels among the saddest sights in his ex- 
perience. He writes: “Day after day I 
tramped through deep sands, visiting all the 
centers, preaching and conferring, but it was 
only the remnant I found. . Shall I ever 
forget an incident of my first Sunday there, 
when the congregation chanted the Lord’s 
Prayer, singing in fine time and intonation. 
It was so sweet, so unexpected, that I believe 
it moved me more than when I last heard 
the Messiah in Boston’s Symphony Hall. I 
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came away gritting my teeth that Engon- 
yameni should not be deserted.” 

This district is some 400 miles from Jo- 
hannesburg, but should it be left without 
care? What can a mission do in a ease like 
this? 


Training Missionary Leaders 


‘The ideal moment for organizing a mission 
study class among the young people of any 
church is at the beginning of Lent. In this 
period of the year there is a willingness to 
join in the study of the great themes of the 
moment. The text-book published by the 
Missionary Education Movement for the use 
of all denominations this year is timed to 
the minute, for President Faunce’s “Social 
Aspects of Foreign Missions” gathers up the 
great practical results of the enterprise and 
keeps in close touch with the present empha- 
sis on the social problems and the oes 
gospel of Jesus. 

There are scores of missionary ‘committees 
who would gladly have mission study classes 
if they felt they could enroll the members and 
supply a good leader, so let it be heralded 
again that with this book there is prepared 
a pamphlet, “Suggestions to Leaders,” that 
enables any intelligent and earnest person 
with careful study to lead a class success- 
fully. The class does not need a strong or 
well-known speaker for leader, but some one 
who will persistently think questions through, 
inspiring the class to faithful reading and 
discussion. 


How to Start your Class 


1. Lay a plan. Let the missionary com- 
mittee decide on a certain date for a rally 
meeting when the whole plan shall be pre- 
sented and members enrolled. In prepara- 
tion for that hour select a leader who will 
read the book and the pamphlet, “Helps for 
Leaders,” so as to see the whole plan of the 
class. Agree also on the date for two subse- 
quent program meetings, respectively, one 
month and six weeks following the rally 
meeting. Material of outlines for these pro- 
gram meetings will be sent by the American 
Board on.request. The object, of course, is 
to use the class members as participants in 
presenting the two programs, and to use the 
programs to arouse missionary interest 
among the larger number of the society and 
church. Such programs are often given in 
the evening service of the church with splen- 
did effect. 


Write to the Educational De- 
partment of the American Board 
for an outline program for the 
Rally Meeting and for further 
information about the text-book. 
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We want to help you start a class. 


YOUNG CITIZENS WHO NEED THE 
ENGONYAMENI WORK 


2. With the leader determined and plans 
decided, work up the attendance for the rally 
meeting. Expect the missionary committee 
to join the class, secure a nucleus of four or 
six others who will promise to enroll. Plan 
an interesting program, describing the book, 
touching upon the interesting background of 
the present war in our mission fields an@ 
showing the relation of the study class to 
the missionary interest of your church. 


Reading Circles 


Where a Study Class is absolutely impos- 


sible we urge the founding of an informa) 


Reading Circle since it requires no extra — 


session. Let the pastor or chairman or any 
interested leader write to us for the pam- 


phlet, ‘““‘The Social Aspects of the American | 


Board’s Work.” 


Review it in ten minutes 


in some meeting and call for the raised 


hands of those who will read it if it is put in > 


their hands in preparation for a popular mis- 


sionary program two weeks hence, allowing — 


one week for the reading and one week for 
the preparation of the program. Pastors 
can secure half an evening. congregation as 


members of such a Reading Circle for the 
purpose of reading any brief and forceful 
pamphlet. The plan is ideal for the older 


Sunday school classes or Christian Endeavor 
Societies. 

These plans put responsibility on the local 
leaders. They will work if you give them 
a chance. The need for their success is 
every day apparent. Join us in the effort to 
spread the Kingdom’s news. 
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Wesley, or the making of a preacher. 
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Bangor 


Bangor Seminary observed her tenth an- 
nual Convocation Week from Monday to 
Friday, inclusive, Jan. 25-29. Right royally 
did she observe it. The audiences were not 


- exceeded by those of any one of the nine 


previous years. The ministry was present 
in force. The hospitality of the Seminary 
has never been so nearly taxed up to its 
limit. It is the desire of the Seminary to 
serve during the Week other denominations 
as well as our own. Wight denominations at 
least partook of the Seminary’s provision in 
some form or other besides mere attendance 
on the lectures. Ministers came from New 
Hampshire, from Massachusetts, from even 
Connecticut, as well as from Maine. 

The lecturers were altogether worthy the 
occasion. They were Pres. W. Douglas Mac- 
kenzie of Hartford Seminary, in the Quiet 
Hour; Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch of Roch- 
ester Seminary, on Applied Christianity ; 
Pres. Ozora S. Davis of Chicago Seminary, 
on Preaching; and Prof. Bliss Perry of 
Harvard, on Literature and Life. The first 
two were new lecturers at Convocation 
Week. President Davis conducted the Quiet 
Hour in 1913. Professor Perry lectured on 
Literature and Life in 1911. President 
Davis came in at the eleventh hour to take 
the place of Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst of 
New York, who was prevented keeping his 
appointment. 


PROFESSOR PERRY’S LECTURES 


Professor Perry remarked that he felt a 
bit lonesome among so many preachers. Dr. 
Beach assured him again and again that, 
whatever his profession, he was a preacher, 
a great preacher. The great congregations 
which crowded the church and overflowed 


-out into the street whenever Professor Perry 


spoke, were it forenoon, afternoon or even- 
ing, all heartily agreed with President Beach. 
The ethical note in all Professor Perry’s 
work was pronounced. It sounds not only 
in the matter but in the manner. One feels 
that.the man himself lives on high ethical 
altitudes; and, when he speaks, speaks to 
persuade to a finer and nobler life, speaks as 
a prophet. . 

His general subject was The Youth of 
Representative Men. It was a subject emi- 
nently calculated to appeal to theological 
students. Perhaps, too, for this reason the 
first in the series of five was on the youth of 
Pro- 
fessor Perry evidently understands the fisher- 
man’s art. This first lecture was most allur- 
ing bait, not only for some scores of students 
and ministers, but for all his hearers. As 
never before Wesley will be a living man, 
an outstanding character, a gigantic figure, 
for all Professor Perry’s hearers, Methodists 
or what not. In his two succeeding lectures, 


on the youth of Rousseau, or the making of ’ 
' a sentimentalist, and on the youth of Goethe, 
_ or the making of a sage, Professor Perry had 


two subjects far more difficult of apprecia- 
tion by the average American audience. They 
were handled, however, with the greatest 

an with fine frankness, and, as all 
the rest, with the high desire that the ethical 
impression, whether positive or negative, 
should not be lost in the mere biographical 


. detail; and Professor Perry’s command of the 
literature of his subjects and the facts of 


their lives is masterly. 

With the fourth of his subjects, the youth 
of Napoleon, or the making of a soldier, there 
came the opportunity to set out in its true 
light the character of not only this individ- 


ual soldier and chief modern exponent of 


militarism, but of militarism in general, and 


it was done, briefly, it is true, but with a 
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Convocation Week 


Seminary Has Notable Series of Lectures 


conviction and positiveness that could not 
be misconstrued. In the last lecture on Car- 
lyle, or the making of a prophet, there was 
the finest of opportunities for all Professor 
Perry’s powers of portrayal of life, sketch- 
ing of background, delineation of salient 
characteristics, drawing of lessons. The op- 
portunity was used with a precision and 
grace of diction, with a keenness of analysis 
and with an impressiveness that revealed the 
true exponent of life as well as literature. 


PRESIDENT DAVIS ON PREACHING 


President Davis gathered up all the best 
of his varied experiences in life as theolog- 
ical student, pastor, preacher and maker of 
preachers in his course on Preaching and 
Life. As he himself said in opening, he was 
glad of this opportunity to review his own 
career as a preacher, revise his standards 
and record his impressions and reproduce 
them for the benefit of the students and 
preachers before him. His central thought 
was that preaching, the supreme function of 
the minister, is to be understood by its re- 
lationship to life and by its ministry to the 
needs of the generation in which the preacher 
lives. The first lecture was devoted to the 
definition of preaching in the terms of life. 
To quote Henry Ward Beecher, “The pulpit 
is for living truth aimed at living men.” 
The warrant for this definition is no.less than 
the preaching of Jesus Christ. The various 
types of preaching were reviewed and tested 
from this standpoint. 

In his second lecture he treated the subject 
of the sources of sermon material, mention- 
ing the preacher’s own earnest thought, the 
English Bible, biography and history, Chris- 
tian doctrine as the outgrowth of Christian 
experience, the literature of power, espe- 
cially the drama, and the preacher’s own 
parish. The organization of this material 
thus gathered from life was the subject of 
the third lecture. The lecturer compared 
the process to that of the bee, the material 
gathered being shaped by the living preacher 
to suit his needs. The sermon in the mak- 
ing was compared to a tree in its growth 
rather than to a house in the building. 
rious forms or types of sermons were then 
analyzed and criticised. 

Dr. Davis’s fourth subject was perhaps the 
most difficult to treat—style conditioned by 
life; nevertheless with great skill, aptness 
and power, he showed how the various qual- 
ities of style, purity, precision, clearness, 
force, elegance, naturalness and individual- 
ity, really speak the qualities of the living 
man who is preaching and are of worth only 
as they help the hearer to live better. The 
closing lecture was on illustrations as clari- 
fying truth for life. The whole series was 
strong, vigorous, illuminating and, wholly 
aside from their intrinsic worth, showed how 
thoroughly Dr. Davis has himself in hand, to 
respond so magnificently to an eleventh hour 
eall for duty. 


PROFESSOR RAUSCHENBUSCH’S SOCIAL 
MESSAGE 


Convocation Week attendants were all 
alert and eager to hear the author of 
“Prayers of the Social Awakening,” and they 
were not disappointed. As Professor Rausch- 
enbusch proceeded in his course on Social 
Redemption, his hearers became more and 
more impressed with the fact that before 
them was a modern prophet cast in the same 
mold with the prophets of ancient Israel— 
elear of vision, keen of analysis, unflinching 
of judgment, pure and lofty of purpose, but 
at the same time with the breadth, gracious- 
ness and considerateness of Him who is 
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greater than the prophets. In speaking on 
our enlarging faith in redemption he made 
very clear how the term redemption in these 
latter years as never before has taken on 
a social significance. 

In a broad and generous fashion he showed 
how large a place the social element had in 
the Old and New Testaments, so that the 
Bible might well be termed the charter of 
social redemption. With justice and dis- 
crimination he made clear how the Church 
in the past had woven itself into the entire 
social fabric, was still a tremendous social 
force and yet was today in view of the new 
social order more or less inefficient. His lec- 
ture on social redemption in theology was 
a strong exposition of the thesis that the 
undertaking to Christianize the social order 
+ needs larger religious ideas to back it and 

an illuminating, if brief, review of the lead- 

ing doctrines from this point of view. In 
his final lecture Professor Rauschenbusch, 
having so far spoken of social principles and 
forces, addressed himself to the matter of 
the actual redemption of the present social 
order. His central thought was that all our 
laws, customs and social institutions must 
be based on the fundamental principles of 

Christianity defined in social terms. 
| 
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THE QUIET HOUR "y 


As in previous years so this, to many the 
Quiet Hour (this year held in Grace Meth- 
odist Church, hard by Hammond Street 
Church) was the choicest of all the inspiring 
privileges of the Week. President Macken- 
, zie is everywhere an outstanding figure, how- 
“ever one may consider him, and he was never 
‘less so than in his conduct of the Quiet Hour. 
As he shrewdly perceived and voiced his per- 
; ception, it was his province, where others 
were treating religion sociologically, histor- 
ically or theologically, to bring men face to 
face with the reality; and in his four ad- 
dresses on the Divine Life in Man he accom- 
plished his purpose with wonderful fresh- 
ness, vividness and power. First, he spoke 
of the movement of God toward man, set- 
ting one side as. inadequate the term imma- 
nence, and speaking of the divine invasion of 
human life, culminating in Jesus Christ. In 
two succeeding mornings he spoke of the 
movement of man toward the divine in faith 
and in prayer. Finally he spoke of the victory 
of man, in and through Christianity, in the 
attainment of social as well as individual 
salvation, in the satisfaction of his need of 
God and of his hunger for permanence and 
the enduring life. With these attainments 
and satisfactions came the sense of victory 
and peace. 

From the faculty Professor Denio spoke 
on the Present State of Old Testament 
Study; Professor Moulton on St. Paul and 
His Interpreters; Professor Clark on Old 
and New Protestantism; and Professor 
Martin on Christian Hope. 

The lecturers for next year are as fol- 
lows: On Applied Christianity, Booker T. 
Washington; on Preaching, Rev. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, D.D.; on Literature and Life, 
Rey. Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D.; in the 
Quiet Hour, Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D. 
The three first are new comers to Convyoca- 
tion Week, though Dr. Parkhurst was ex- 
pected this year. The coming of Dr, Calkins, 
who has led the Quiet Hour four times al- 
ready, is hailed with peculiar satisfaction. 

oO M. O. 


In all the universe as God rules it there 
is no real evil except our own wrong-doing. 
In all else optimism declares all for the best. 
—Rush R. Shippen. 
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Sunday School Betterment 
Leaders Confer at Cleveland 


A hundred and fifty editors and secretaries 
representing twenty-seven evangelical de- 
nominations of the United States and Can- 
ada met at Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Jan. 
26, 27, for the fifth annual session of the 
Sunday School Council. 

The editorial section of the Council dis- 
cussed problems relating to material fer use 
in the Sunday schools, such as the periodicals 
for adult Bible classes and the question 
whether there should be two magazines for 
Sunday school officers and teachers, one de- 
voted exclusively to lesson treatment and the 
other dealing with Sunday school organiza- 
tion and methods and general principles. 
The publication section dealt with the prob- 
lems of the denominational publishers. The 
educational and extension section considered 
the question of teacher training and the best 
standards in Sunday school work. 

Forward steps in elementary and adult 
work were outlined, and through its chair- 
man, Miss Margaret Slattery, the Committee 
on Young People’s Work made a very sug- 
gestive plan for correlation of the Sunday 
school, young people’s society ‘and other or- 
ganizations for young people in order that 
the work of these organizations may be sup- 
plemental and not conflicting or competing. 
Miss Slattery told of a girl whom she knew 
in one church who actually was expected to 
belong to ten different organizations, and she 
pleaded for an educational committee in every 
church which should try to centralize effort 
and thus save overlapping. Prof. Ira M. 
Price of Chicago, in the General Session of 
the Council, carried this thought still farther 
in his address on The Correlation of the 
Educational Work of the Local Church. This 
address was ordered published and circulated. 

The Council held its annual banquet at 
the Pilgrim Congregational Church, Dr. Dan 
I’. Bradley acting as the host. Rev. Chris- 
tian Staebler, editor of German Sunday 
school literature of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion, extended the greetings of the city to the 
Council. The president of the Council, Dr. 
B. S. Winchester, responded and introduced 
the speakers of the evening. Miss Margaret 
Slattery was at her best in her address on 
The Local Church and its Young People, a 
theme that received much ‘attention during 
the Council session. 

The Sunday School Council was organ- 
ized five years ago. It represents the offi- 
cial Sunday school boards and societies of 
the evangelical denominations in the United 
States and Canada—that is, the general, ex- 
ecutive and departmental secretaries or 
superintendents of the denominations, the 
editors of denominational Sunday school lit- 
erature and the publishing agents of the de- 
nominations. Sixteen million Sunday school 
people look to this Council for definite lead- 
ership and material for use in the Sunday 
school. ‘Through its editors and secretaries 
it probably influences the Sunday school 
movement more directly than any other or- 
ganization in this country, although it makes 
the least noise about it. Through its medium 
there has recently been brought about a new 
International Lesson Committee made up of 
an equal number of representatives from the 
Sunday School Council and the International 
Sunday School Association, together with a 
certain number who are chosen by the de- 
nominations under certain conditions. To 
this committee is intrusted the task of pro- 
jecting the next series of lessons for millions 
of people in the Sunday school. (In a re 
cent issue of The Congregationalist the per- 
sonnel and work of this committee were 
given.) During the past year our own edu- 
cational secretary, Dr. B. 8S. Winchester, has 
been the president of this Association and is 
now the first chairman of this very important 
committee. 
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When one considers the quality of leader- 
ship represented in this and kindred organ- 
izations and the great mass of people who 
believe in their ideals, he is not surprised at 
the new era in Sunday school work which has 
already begun. Through its work for its 
children the Church is building well for the 
future as well as making life today richer and 
nearer the Christian ideal. 8. A. W. 


Expounding Modern 
Congregationalism 
Drs. Herring and Boynton at the 
Boston Congregational Club 


The Boston Club, Jan. 25, true to its dis- 
tinguishing name, gave Congregationalism 
the chief place in its literary program. » Sec. 


H. C. Herring, just from the meeting of the 


Commission of Twenty-four at Chicago, gave 
a finished, well-balanced and constructive 
address on Congregational Leadership in the 
Large Concerns of the Kingdom. He be- 
lieves that the greatest days of Congrega- 
tionalism are still in the future and that its 
spirit and numbers qualify it to do a work 
which the modern world needs and will value 
in contrast with the more formal and some- 
what discredited church systems in the old 
world. He dwelt on the threefold emphasis, 
ethical, rational and spiritual, which Con- 
gregationalists give to their thought of Chris- 
tianity and its expression in life. He 
outlined a fourfold program, including evan~ 
gelism, religious education, missions and so- 
cial service, giving particular attention to 
the first and to the last. In an eloquent 
portrayal of what Congregationalism has 
done in this country and in foreign lands, he 
showed how the evangelistic instinct has al- 
ways given birth to Christian institutions 
and other concrete expressions of the gospel 
in action. 

Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, welcomed as vir- 
tually a member of the club over which he 
presided over twenty years ago, put in a 
strong plea for greater devotion on the part 
of laymen to theological education. He felt 
that it had been relatively overlooked by 
generous givers who have poured out their 
money on colleges and schools. As the re- 
cently elected president of the board of trus- 
tees of Andover Theological Seminary, he 
naturally pointed out the desirability of pro- 
viding accommodations for students who can- 
not now be housed under the roof of the 
seminary and for gifts to provide more ade- 
quate instruction in missions. But he gen- 
erously named all the other seven seminaries 
of the denomination as also deserving of the 
appreciation of laymen and characterized in 
his own happy way the leaders of these 
schools of the prophets. Andover, he said, 
owed its inception largely to laymen, but it 
has had very few gifts of late years from 
such sources. Laymen should give to these 
schools of the prophets and influence their 
sons to choose this best of all callings. 

An interesting contribution to the even- 
ing’s exercises was Dr. Arthur Little’s sym- 
pathetic review of the life and influence of 
the members of the club who died during the 
year. They included such well-known lead- 
ers as ex-Governor Smith of New Hamp- 
shire, Dr. S. B. Capen, Mr. George EB. 
Adams, Mr. Charles H. Rutan and Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Blood, for many years treasurer of 
the club. The subtraction of so many strong 
men in twelve months is a decided loss to 
the club and to their own churches, and the 
attention given to Dr. Little, as he vividly 
portrayed the characters of the men who 
had gone showed how much they were ap- 
preciated. 

As Rev. George L. Cady, D.D., retires 
from the presidency he receives many con- 
gratulations on his vigorous and successful 
leadership. His successor is Mr. Ethelbert 
V. Grabill. 
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A College Girl Afield 
A New Link with India 


The pleasant little assembly room at the 
Hotel ‘Puileries in Boston was the scene 
Jan. 26 of an unusual gathering of women 


of many denominations interested in mis-— 


sions, with a few men sprinkled among them, 
who came together to meet and hear Miss 
Eleanor McDougall, M.A., lecturer at ‘the 
University of London and president-elect of 
the new Women’s Union Christian College, 
to be opened in Madras in July. ~ 

On the platform were Bishop-Coadjutor 
Babcock of the Episcopal Church, Miss Ellen 
F. Pendleton, president of Wellesley Col- 
lege, who made a few illuminating introduc- 
tory remarks, and Dr. Barton of the Amer- 
ican Board, who in a forceful address intro- 
duced Miss McDougall. All united in ex- 
pressing the belief that this was an epoch- 
making occasion, marking as.it did the be- 
ginning, so far as America is concerned, of 
the first college for women in India. Both 
Dr. Barton and Miss McDougall spoke of 
the many difficulties which lie in the path 
of higher education for women in that coun- 
try; and Miss McDougall told how the new 
college hopes to overcome the worst of these 
by keeping to many of the old traditions, 
secluding the women, giving them women 
teachers, and endeavoring to fit the curricu- 
lum to the needs of their particular problems. 

While Christian, the institution is to be 
absolutely non-sectarian. On its staff there 
are to be young Indian Christian college 
graduates who, it is hoped, will prove a help- 
ful link in binding together scholars and 
teachers in closer understanding. Eleven so- 
cieties from four different nations have had 
an equal share in promoting this enterprise, 
and will have an equal interest in its devel- 
opment. It is expected that three others will 
join. It is to be governed by co-operating 
boards of governors, one in Great Britain, 
of which Sir Andrew Fraser is chairman, 
and one in America, of which Dr. Barton is 
chairman. 

Miss McDougall is a Scotchwoman, a grad- 
uate of the University of London and a mem- 
ber of its staff and its examining board—no 
small honors in Great Britain. She has 
spent months in India studying the condi- 
tions of women there, and of their education. 
Simply dressed, quiet in voice and manner, 
she conveys an impression of efficiency, force 
and keen understanding of the difficult situa- 
tion before her. 

At the social tea hour which followed the 
speaking, many pressed forward to greet 
those in the receiving line, which included, 


besides those who sat on the platform, Mrs. . 


Henry G. Peabody and Mrs. William B. 
Huntington of Newton Center. P. B. 


It Will Pay You to Read— 


GERMANY’S PoLIcCy TOWARDS THE UNITED 
States, by Fasricius (The Fortnightly Re- 
view, January). An illuminating article 
especially in consideration of the recent ac- 
tion of the German-American National AI- 
liance. 

POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING 
THE WEATHER, by Dr. ANDREW H. PALMER 
(Popular Science Monthly, February). “The 
equinoctial storm” is a fiction, so also is 
“Indian summer.” ‘The moon has no influ- 
ence on the weather, the climate is not 
changing and there is no known relation be- 
tween the weather of one season and that of 
the following season. These and other facts 
are pleasantly presented. 

A STareMENT FROM Count OKUMA 
(World's Work, January). A notable ex- 
pression concerning the present war, signifi- 
cant for its religious note. 27 

Scorr, U. 8. A. by GEORGE “Marvin 
(World's Work, February). An MPFES 5: 
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THE 
LEAGUE ¢ INTERCESSION 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest. 


Ask and it shall be given you; seek and 
ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you; for every one thai usketh receiv- 
eth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. 


And he spake a parable unto them to the 
end that they ought always to pray and not 
to faint. 


The object of prayer for the week 
beginning Feb. 14 will be 


For THE WORK OF THE COUNTRY 
CHURCHES, 


For wisdom in confronting the grave 
problems which meet them. 

For all pastors and deacons. 

That pastors may be found, and held, 
and rewarded with success in their work 
of winning souls. 

For power of sympathy with the whole 
work of the Church to enlarge and deepen 
piety. 

For a spirit of fellowship with other 
Christians and the discovery of means for 
its expression. 

For guidance in the social and prayer 
meetings and their public and private 
ministry of intercession. 

That these churches may be the mothers 
of Christian pastors, teachers and mis- 


sionaries; as they have been in the past. 
For their spirit of joy in the service of 
Christ. 


Have we any opportunity of help to 
bring these prayers to pass? 


We present before thee, O Lord, the 
cause of the brotherhood of thy churches, 
in which in thy sight there is neither great 
nor small, nor rich nor poor, but all are 
alike the object of thy loving thought and 
care. Are any in danger through neglects 

| and failures, tempted to despair or luke- 

warmness, come with the stirring of thy 
power to bring them back to faith and 
true obedience. Where there are special 
problems of loneliness and special per- 
plexities of work, send special guiding. 
And this we ask in the name of Christ 
who has promised to be present where 
even two or three are gathered in his 
name. Amen. 


The city church has its own perils and per- 
plexities, one of them being the difficulty of 
an intelligent sympathy with bodies of Chris- 

_tians living together under totally different 
social and industrial conditions. The church 
of a few. financially weak and with a scat- 
tered congregation, has peculiar difficulties 
to meet. It often needs fellowship more than 
money, and its greatest hardship often is the 
feeling that it stands alone. In such condi- 
tions our brethren have a right to ask our 
thought and prayer. Yet these very churches 
have in the past done more than their full 
share in consecrating and training leaders 

_ for the church. In praying for them, we are 

obeying Christ’s command that we intercede 
that the Lord of the harvest would send forth 
more laborers into his harvest. 

We are still receiving letters of acknow]l- 
edgment for the help which the League and 
its noontime prayer has brought to members. 
We ask a moment’s prayer, at least, for the 
object of the week just after the noon hour, 
as a sign of our common purpose and a 
break in the busy day. There are no by-laws 
or dues in the League. We welcome, file, but 
do not publish, names of new members at the 
office of The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


It Will Pay You to Read— 
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biographical sketch of the man “who, under 
the Secretary of War, is the first officer in 
the United States Army.” 

THE PANAMA-PAcIFIC FarR AT SAN 
FRANCISCO, by SENATOR JAMES D, PHELAN 
and ERNEST KNAUFFT (Review of Reviews, 
February). A finely illustrated article, espe- 
cially descriptive of the architecture of the 
Exposition. 

RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS, by WASH- 
INGTON GLADDEN (The Atlantic Monthly, 
January). A review of the situation 
throughout the land, with the conclusion 
that “our entire reliance for this work must 
be placed upon the church and the home.” 

FIGHTING A PHILOSOPHY, by WILLIAM 
ARCHER (North American Review, Janu- 
ary). An analysis of the teachings of 
Nietzsche and their relation to the European 
War. 

THE COMMISSION MANAGER PLAN, by 
Henry M. WaITE (National Municipal Re- 
view, January). Wxplains the successful 
working of the newest form of city govern- 
ment in Dayton, O. 

Has THE CHURCH CoLLAPsEp? by EDWIN 
DAVIES SCHOONMAKER (The Century, Feb- 
ruary). A vivid criticism of the Church, not 
of Christ or of Christianity, but of organized 
Christendom. 

THE RELIGIOUS REVIVAL IN THE LABOR 
MOVEMENT, by GEORGE Haw (The Hibbert 
Journal, January). An account of “a reli- 
gious revival such as democracy has never 
known since it became organized.” 

PERSONALITY OF COLONEL GOETHALS, by 
JOSEPH B. BisHop (Scribners, February). 
A fine biographical sketch of the builder of 
the Panama Canal. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Continued from page 177 


put on a black list or to be made a “scab” 
may, for practical purposes, be just about 
as bad as being sold up Red River to pick 
eotton. Slavery sometimes meant rather 
rough treatment, but it is doubtful whether 
any single year of slavery saw aS many men 
beaten up and done up as are now ham- 
mered or kicked into insensibility when 
strikes are on a rampage. Slavery some- 
times also meant short rations, but while I 
have been writing this article a man came 
to the back door who had nothing to eat, no 
place to sleep and somebody had stolen his 
underclothes. And there are tens of thou- 
sands of others. New Orleans never saw 
more than a fraction of as many starving 
slaves as Chicago sees in its crowds of im- 
poverished freemen. Short rations are bad 


but invisible rations are worse. A master 
did not let his property starve to death, but 
we are now letting whole processions of peo- 
ple walk at the edge of starvation, and the 
numbers seem to increase in all the great 
centers of civilization. 

Getting rid of slavery was difficult, but it 
seems even more difficult to know how to 
take care of a free people. It is hardly too 
much to say that the stupendous task now 
before the American people is to learn how 
to be free. 


The Sunshine Clan 
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“T took them for gypsies,’ twittered the 
fat lady. 

“Gypsies,” scoffed the first woman, ‘“‘they’re 
little runaways and I’m going to tell Harold 
to get the car and’— 

But we were running home as fast as our 
tired feet would carry us down the street. 
It was a long, long journey home, and we 
kept to the woods as much as we could, for 
we did not fancy the idea of being escorted 
home. But at last we came into our own 
yard. 

Dumpling was on the watch for us. “Here 
they are! Here they are!’ he screamed. 
Alta’s mother and Tess’s came running too, 
but Elizabeth and I fluttered into Daddy’s 
outstretched arms. Hven Aunt Christine for- 
got to scold as she cut off our shoes from 
our swollen feet and Hilda brought us both 
a great bowl of custard pudding, Bed seemed 
the most delightful place in the world, and 
I felt as if I never wanted to be a gypsy 
again. In the morning our feet’ were still 
swollen and we had to shuffle around in 
slippers. 

“Little birds shouldn’t try to fly too far 
from the nest,’ teased Father, but we both 
nodded , seriously. Worst of all, the mite 
boxes were still empty. 

Suddenly a splendid automobile stopped 
out in the road. There was nothing like it 
in Linden Hill, and we watched curiously as 
a man came up the walk. Hilda lumbered 
slowly to the door. It seemed an hour be- 
fore she came back with a package which she 
laid in my lap and waited to see me open. 
I was so excited that my fingers were all 
thumbs, but at last I tore it open. Out of 
an envelope fluttered four crisp bills. And 
there was a note in crooked printing. 


“Dear Gypsies: I am sending you each 
something for your mite box. I hope all the 
Sunshine Clan will come to see me next 
Saturday. I will send the car at nine. 

Your friend, 
REGINALD ADAMS MORSE. 

P. S. Please, please come. RB. A. M.” 


[Continued next week] 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


As Reported at Annual 
Meetings 


Eprrors’ Norte,—January is the month when 
most of our churches hold their annual meet- 
ings. So many reports of these events have 
come in to us that we are unable, with our im- 
ited space, to print them all in full; and the 
best practical solution is to condense each one, 
printing in outline the most important happen- 
ings of the year as brought out in the annual 
meeting. Every report received was encourag- 
ing, in every case all bills for 191; had been 
paid or pledged, and the outlook for 1915 was 
highly promising. Suppers and roll-calls were 
frequent jJeatures. We regret that in view of 
our responsibility to all the churches and our 
desire impartially to serve each, we cannot print 
in full these optimistic and interesting reports. 


New Hampshire 


NasuHua, First, Rev. G. E. Soper, pastor, re- 
ports all bills paid and $20,000 added to en- 
dowment funds; 81 new members; enrollment 
of Sunday school, 665, with average of over 
300. A few years ago total enrollment was 180. 
Improvements included painting of parsonage, 
renovation of organ, new carpet in church. 
Church maintains a Boys’ Brigade, Camp Fire 
Girls, Adelphean Club (young ladies’ mission- 
ary society), Ladies’ Charitable Society, Home 
and Foreign Missionary Society and other or- 
ganizations. 


Vermont 

BeRLIN. Rey. Frank Blomfield, pastor. Na- 
tional Council Confession of Faith adopted as 
well adapted to a church composed of mem- 
bers formerly of other denominations. All 
seven societies remembered with offerings. Days 
of special significance observed to draw non- 
churchgoers. Music made attractive and help- 
ful. Sunday following the annual meeting of 
the Vermont Boys in connection with the Y. M. 


Free Easter Music 


Day of esis 
Easter Classics No.3 | 
The Triumph Story 

The Unbarred Portal { 


Anthems and Choir Cantatas for Easter. 
our expense for examination. 

Easter Helper. 10c each. A Book of Exercises, 
Recitations and Drills for Easter. 


Hall-Mack Co., 1018-20 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Free Easter Music 


The Royal Victor perintendents. 5c each, 55c the 


The Radiant Light) doz., $4 25 the 100, postpaid. 
New Solo for Easter. ‘‘As it is Written,’’ by C. 
Austin Miles and C. Kohlmann. List price 50c. Send 
5c for 1 copy or 20c for this and one other solo. — ; 
Mary, the Doubter’s Daughter, by C. Austin Miles. 
Thrilling story with music. Send 10c for a co 


Py. 
Adam Geibel Music Co., 1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


‘““KARKA,” 


meaning The Incomparable One, describes 


IDEAL SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNS 


Orchestrated. ($25 the hundred.) Send for returnable 
Sample or Free specimen hymns and plan. 


Hall-Mack Co., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KENSETT 


For the Treatment of Patients with 
Nervous Diseases. 


Services for Sunday Schools. 
Send 10c in stamps for one 
of each. 5c each, 55c the 
dozen, $4.25 the 100, post- 
age paid. Free Samples to 
Pastors or Superintendents. 
Samples at 


Free Samples to Pastors and Su- 


Healthful Beautiful 

Locality Surroundings 

Offers the benefits incident to country Hfe with 
constant medical supervision and careful attention. 


Grounds extend for half a mile. The facilities of the 
city and service of churches are at command. The 
house is superior in construction, has every modern 
convenience, and is entirely free from the appearance 
of an institution. 

If desired, summer months may be spent on our farm 
in the White Mountains. 

GW A Booklet will be mailed upon request. 
EDWIN EVERETT SMITH, M.D., 
NORWALK, CONN, 


C. A. of Montpelier was observed as “Young 
Men's Society Day,’’ when the young men con- 
ducted the service and the delegates gave re- 
ports, The pastor made an appropriate address, 
Last June the Washington County Association 
held its 78th annual meeting at Berlin, with a 
record attendance of 93 and addresses by Dr. 
Herring and Rey. Arthur Bailey. Young Peo- 
ple’s Society flourishing. Ladies’ Lend-a-Hand 
provided lecture course, including two con- 
and. held a fair and supper. The 
Christmas cantata was enjoyed by the whole 
community. Mr. Blomfield is entering upon 
the fifth year of his pastorate. 


certs, 


Massachusetts 


Brockton, Souru, Dr. J, S. Durkee, pastor. 
Membership, 803 ; 89 new members received, 68 
on confession. Membership of Sunday school, 
1,573. Total amount of money received was 
$23,250. Membership of the four Christian 
Endeavor Societies, 386; membership of the 
Men’s Club, 180. Mr. R. P, Keith, after serv- 
ing as clerk for 25 years, resigned and was 
presented with a gold pen. Gifts during the 
year included communion table and flower ped- 
estal from Mrs. D. C. Keith ; communion service 
linen, Ladies’ Sewing Circle; flower vase for 
pedestal, ushers of the church; illuminated 
clock, South Parish Club. A hearty vote of 
thanks was extended to each. A cable was 
sent to the missionaries in Smyrna, 


LEOMINSTER. Rev. J. B. Kettle, pastor. Un- 
usually large number present. Benevolences 
totaled $2,400. Every Member Canvass put 
finances in fine shape. Bible school large and 
enthusiastic; numbers 677 members, Active 
men’s organization is giving successful lecture 
course, and has finished lighting auditorium 
with electricity. Sixteen received into mem- 
bership during year. Membership is now 476. 


LYNN. CENTRAL, Rey. C. T. Chase, pastor. 
Ladies’ societies raised $1,032 and did splendid 
work. Much interest taken in Knights of King 
Arthur and Brotherhood of David. Benevo- 
lences larger than usual. New memorial win- 
dow installed and hardwood floors put in vestry. 
Parish debt much reduced. 


MIDDLEFIELD, Rey. W. T. Bartley, pastor. 
Balances reported in treasuries; help given 
two families by Ladies’ Aid. Additions, 13; 
10 on confession, with net gain of 11. Ap- 
portionment more than raised. Church has 
been painted. Services have been held at a 
camp of Greeks. F 


NEWTON CENTER, Rev. E. M. Noyes, pastor, 
has passed the 600 mark in membership, gaining 
44 last year. The Men’s Club gaye the pastor 
a bicycle to replace one stolen in October, and 
the church yoted to give him such secretarial 
assistance as may be needed. 


NORTHAMPTON, FIRST. Rev. W. P. Keeler, 
pastor. Ten additions on confession, 9 by let- 
ter and 27 on students’ certificates. Gener- 
ous benevolences to many causes paid; funds 
to amount of $16,679.89 raised by church. 
Sunday schoo] numbers 251. 


PIrrsFIELD, PILGRIM M®MORIAL, Rev. W, 8. 
Archibald, pastor, broke its record by admitting 
36 new members, 23 on confession. Attend- 
ance at Sunday school averages 147, a gain of 
25 over last year. The enrollment includes 201 
scholars. Attendance at prayer meetings has 
beeh gratifying and the religious spirit is in- 
creasing. Mr. Archibald has been for five years 
in the pastorate. 


West Newron, Seconp. Rev. J. B. Park, 
pastor. Church open nearly every evening and 
runs at its full capacity. Present membership, 
455. In 1914 31 members were received. Girls’ 
Club includes 15 members; many other clubs 
maintained. Sunday school has practically 
doubled during Mr. Park's pasterate of seven 
years; its average attendance in 1914 was 275. 


WILBRAHAM, Rey. 
emeritus, Rev. H. F. Legg, pastor, voted to re- 
affirm its Declaration of Faith adopted at Its 
organization in 1741 and to use the Kansas 
City creed of 1912 In connection with the 
original covenant in recelving new members. 
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M. 8S. Howard, pastor 


Connecticut. 


HARTFORD, SECOND, Rey. I. H. Berg, pastor. 
Remarkable 10 months reported, with 417 new 
members received at one meeting, and total of 
467; 390 through merger with Wethersfield 
Avenue. All bills paid and balance on hand, 
though pew rents and special music fund were 


abolished and duplex envelope and voluntary — 


offering substituted, with BEyvery-Member Can- 
vass. Membership now 817. Pastor Bmeritus 
Dr. E. P. Parker celebrated 55th anniversary 
of ordination and installation. 


PRESTON, Rey. L. M. Keneston, pastor. At- 
tendance large. Orange Tea-served by ladies. 
Resolution of sympathy unanimously adopted 
for Rev. A, H. Wilcox and Rey. F. A. Holden, 
both former pastors, who are ill, and their 
families, 


WINDHAM and SouTH WINDHAM. Rev. M. R. 
Plumb, pastor. Two Sunday schools, two 
Christian Endeavors, two castles of the Knights 
of King Arthur, a Junior Endeayor and a club 
of the Queens of Avalon are maintained. Good 
attendance reported at both parishes weekly. 
WINDHAM was painted, new hymn board in- 


ANSWERS 


to urgent questions now 
facing men and nations 


CHRISTIAN STANDARDS IN LIFE 


Vol. Il. College Voluntary Study Courses 
Murray-Harris Art leather .50 


Twelve biographical studies, showing how the great 
dominant motive of life entered into the thoughts and 
actions of each character. “Student Standards of 
Action,” Vol. I. of the series, same binding and price. 


POPULAR AMUSEMENTS Cloth $1.00 


Richard Henry Edwards 
* All interested in promoting recreation will be im- 
pressed by the unique method of the author, as he 
measures commercial amuseménts and considers the 
causes for the existing situation.” —GrAHAM TAayLor, 


CHRISTIANITY AND AMUSEMENTS 


Richard Henry Edwards Art leather .50 


“No such systematic and adequate treatment of 
Christian principles in relation to modern amusements 
has been attempted hitherto.” —GraHAM TAYLOR, 


CARTOONS IN CHARACTER Cloth .50 


Allyn K. Foster, D. D. 


These sharp pen pictures of Willie Wilts, Kit Kal- 
amity, Tobey Tight and more than fifty others will 
bring a laugh, but they also vividly show what to avoid. 


MANHOOD OF THE MASTER Art leather .50 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


A new edition from new plates of this very popular 
devotional study book, which, as one critic puts it 
«says something fresh and vital about Jesus Himself.’ 


ADVENTURES IN FAITH Boards .25 


Cc. K. Ober 
A book for the many who admire Christian character 
but consider it unattainable. True stories of how men 
of varying capacity found satisfaction in Christ. 


CHRISTIAN EQUIVALENT OF WAR Cloth .50 


D. Willard Lyon 
A response to the insistent call for larger and more 
conclusive thinking regarding the application of the 
principles of Jesus Christ to interna’ and inter- 
racial relationships. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
124 East 28th Street, 33 New York 


HYMN BOOKS 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH WORK 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPIES. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO,, New York or Chicago 
For Sale by Cong. S. 8. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago, 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


stalled and ‘00 new Pilgrim hymnals bought 
by popular subscription. Monthly socials and 
frequent suppers held, Personal evangelistic ef- 
fort resulted in 20 new members, 14 on con- 
fession. Efficient missionary work includes two 
study courses conducted by the women. Every- 
Member Canvass and Duplex Envelope method, 
aided by generous individual gifts, enabled 
ehurch to exceed its apportionment, which is 
the largest in the county with respect to mem- 
bership. 


New York 


ARCADB, Rey, W. R. Blackmer, pastor, re- 
ported increase in attendance at all services, 
especially in Sunday school, so that new class- 
rooms are to be added. Every-Member Canvass 
resulted in 60 per cent. gain in pledges. One 
of the largest amounts in church’s history 
raised last year. Pastor haS compiled and 
edited a model Handbook containing many 
matters of church interest. *“Forty-five new 
members received during his pastorate, 


BROOKLYN, CENTRAL, Rev, SP. Cadman, pas- 
tor, reports '309 new members,,.75 on confes- 
sion, 192 as result of merger with UNION. Bible 
school increased from 762 to 869. Sixty-six 
thousand dollars were given for benevolences 
from church and individual members. 


BROOKLYN, FLATBUSH, Rev. L. T. Reed, pas- 
tor, added 186 members, 74 on confession. 
Nearly $6,000 raised for benevolences. Neigh- 
borhood enjoyed lighted Christmas tree on 
church grounds. Bible study classes meet 
weekly in different sections of parish. Weekly 
news published. 


BROOKLYN, SouTH, Rev. C, R. Raymond, pas- 
tor, reports increase in membership of 101. 


BROOKLYN, ST. PAvuL’s, Rev. F. W. Murtfeldt, 
pastor, shows net gain of 63 in membership. 


NEw YorK, FLUSHING, Rey. G. D. Egbert, 
pastor, received 17 new members last year, 10 
on confession, The church gave to foreign 
missions $824, $76 more than its apportion- 
ment; to the Home Missionary Society, $445, 
$88 above apportionment; and $338 to the 
A. M. A. Over $3,000 were taken in from 
Sunday offerings. 


ROcHESTER, SouTH, Rev. N. O. Bartholomew, 
pastor, closed the best year of its history. All 
expenses were met and benevolences of $725 
distributed. 

Ohio 


CHAGRIN FALLS, Rev. W. H. Baker, pastor. 
Financial condition first-rate, with no debts; 
Every-Family Canvass successful. Pastor’s 
Salary increased $100 for past year. Largest 
amount of history pledged for expenses and 
missions. Total expenses, $2,200, including 
$400 for local. union evangelistic meetings. 
Cash in hand for new church song-books ; $1,000 
‘left by the will of Miss Eliza March, a mem- 
ber, invested in bonds. Total members received, 
72, 10 by letter; membership 285 after revision 
of the roll. A small increase in average at- 
tendance at church and Sunday school and a 
growing interest. Majority of classes use 
graded lessons. Regular missionary instruc- 
tion and offering in the Sunday school. One 
country Sunday school managed through most 
of the year. ; 


MANSFIELD, First, Dr. B. G, Mattson, pastor, 
completed payments on general repair and im- 
provement campaign totaling $13,000. This 

_ ineluded new organ, windows, electric lighting, 
ete. New record made in benevolences. Gifts 
to temperance totaled $518. Thirty members 
received, 18 on confession. Present member- 
ship, 613; net, gain for the year, 19. 


Mr. VERNON, Rev, I. J. Houston, pastor. 
Both numerical and actual growth in member- 
ship reported. All debts paid. Women’s Mis- 
BSionary Society, Ladies’ Association, Bible 
school and Christian Endeavor had record year. 


Illinois 
BELVIDERE. Rey. O. J. Scheibe, pastor. Pri- 
‘Mary election of officers successful. Budget 


voted upon, excluding benevolences. Every- 


INDIGESTION is relieved by Dys-pep-lets. Pleasant 
are tablets. 24 them. I0c., 50c., 31. 
. only by C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass.—{Adv. 


_ pastor, 
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Member canvass used. Pastor installed a cab- 
inet; .the appointment of its members was 
confirmed by the church. After installation 
service 5 new members received, 3 on confes- 
sion. Jan. 7 HEvery-Member Present Sunday 
observed successfully; morning congregation 
doubled; evening given over to song festival, 


Firry-SrEcoND AVENUP. Rev. EB. 
L. Brooks, pastor. All bills paid and fund of 
$3,500 in bank. Ground to be broken soon for 
new auxiliary building, to be 80 feet long, 
which will more than double capacity of both 
floors of church edifice. Seventy-four new mem- 
bers received, 51 on confession. Membership 
now 326. Benevolences totalled over $800. 
Prayer meetings doubled in interest and at- 
tendance, 


CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO. GRACE. Rev, T. I’. Campbell pas- 
tor. Eighteen new members received, 12 on 
confession. Successful year financially  re- 
ported, benevolences met in full. Pastor has 


been here three and one-half years. 


KEWANED, First, Rev. T. B. Nugent, pastor, 
tells of 14 new members, making present mem- 
bership 588. Sunday school increased in at- 
tendance and the session of Religious Day 
School in July was successful, with largest at- 
tendance of any school in the history of that 
movement. Every-Member Canvass resulted in 
good gain in benevolences. Almost $1,000 con- 
tributed to seven societies and $700 to other 
causes ; $5,100 spent in altering church build- 
ing. H. T. Lay, charter member and deacon 
for many years, was. made deacon emeritus. 
Plan of electing deacons for a term of years 
approved. Pastor recently given Chautauqua 
salute at the morning service as an apprecia- 
tion of his work. 


TouLon, Rev, C. A. Parmiter, pastor, erected 
new building costing $25,000; the total cost, 
including organ and furniture, is $30,000. No 
deficit in treasury and all benevolences were 
met in full. During erection of building, church 
met successfully with Christian congregation. 
Graded work and departmental organization 
introduced in Sunday school. Young people 
active. Junior choir, with paid leader, prom- 
ises well. Pastor’s salary raised $200. 


Michigan 
GRAND RAPIDS, SOUTH, Rev. C. O. Grieshaber, 
Nearly $7,000 raised for improvements 
and repairs. Large Assembly Hall which can 
be used as gymnasium, dining-room and Sunday 
school room has been finished in the basement, 
and social-rooms and showers have been added. 
Sunday school attendance increased nearly 100; 
48 new names added to church roll, 33 on con- 
fession. Present membership is 374, largest in 
history. Sunday school Officers’ and Teachers’ 
Club organized. Pastor’s salary increased $100. 


LANSING, MAYFLOWER, Rev: G. H. Coman, 
pastor. Attendance at all services increased ; 
finances in better condition than for some years, 
with start made toward completion of new 
building. Eight new members received recently, 
three on confession. : 


| © | 
Wisconsin 


GRAND Rapips. Rey. R. J. Locke, pastor. At 
the meeting 25 were received into membership. 
Sunday school has 424 members. Receipts were 
over $10,000 from all sources; Woman’s Asso- 
ciation raised over $1,400. Every Member 
Canvass in December a success. 


Minnesota 
DULUTH, PILGRIM, Rev. €. N. Thorp, pas- 
tor. Ladies’ Union reduced mortgage on manse 


to $400, which will be paid off in a few months, 
leaving property without encumbrance, Sub- 
seribers to church and missionary funds dou- 
bled; membership now 506, largest in history. 
New Iot purchased for building ‘to be erected 
within five years. Australian ballot used for 
nomination of officers, 


MARSHALL, First, Rev. W. A. Bockoven, 
pastor, reports everything prosperous in spite 
of heavy losses through removals. The pastor 
is closing his fourth year of service. Steady 
development, a united church, best audiences in 
its history and the largest financial budget of 
church’s history reported. 


lowa 


CHrROKER, Rev. C. D. Moore, pastor. Meet- 
ing coupled with visit from Efficiency Cam- 
paign; attendance, reports, outlook were in- 
spiring. Rev. J, BH. Holden of Newell and 
Rev. C. W. Stark of Aurelia have done fine team 
work with other members of the group for 
Every-Member Canvass and systematic benevo- 
lence. 


Dusvguy. - First. Rev. H. F. Milligan, pas- 
tor. Ninety new members received, 63 on con- 
fession, . Benevolences all paid. Junior and 
senior choirs have been features of the year’s 
work. Much interest shown in pastor’s ser- 
mons by students attending Presbyterian and 
Lutheran churches of the city. 


MARSHALLTOWN, Rev. B. F.. Martin, pastor. 
Sixty new members added, 26 on confession. 
Nearly $32,000 spent for benevolences, running 
expenses and church building. New building 
dedicated April 5-12 and state conference en- 
tertained May 19-22, BWvery-Member Canvass 
resulted successfully. Moving picture machine 
used with profit. A mission under direction of 
pastor’s assistant, Miss L. M. Striblen, has in 
numbers, interest and helpfulness exceeded all 
former records. Special evangelistic effort being 
made. Mission Building enlarged; Free Em- 
ployment Agency established; parish divided 
into wards with committee over each for caH- 
ing purposes. 


South Dakota 


MircHein. Rev. BE. F. Schwab, pastor. Sey- 
enty-two new members, 32 on confession. Be- 
nevolences largest in church history, with 


gratifying growth in Sunday school and Chris- 
tian Endeavor. Men’s Club of 30 organized, 
and a junior chureh, which holds services every 
Sunday afternoon. 


with 


Buildings. 


Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


Made to Roll Overhead or From Side 


A marvelous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air a easily operated and lasting. Made also 
lackboard surface. L 
buildings. Used in over 30,000 Churches and Public 


Write for Mllustrated “‘ Partition Catalogue 2-B.”” 


THE J.G. WILSON CORPORATION, 3-5 W. 29th St.,N.Y. 


Also Venetian Blinds, Wood Block Floors, and 
Rolling Steel Shutters 


Fitted to new and old 


Rolling Above, 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION FOR 


HOOPING: 


The Celebrated Eifectunl Remedy 


out In: al Medicine. 


OUGH 


OR CROUP 


For 120 years this Remedy has met with continued and growing popularity. 


BRONCHITIS, 


LUMBACO and RHEUMATISM 


are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 


W, Edwards & Son, 157 Queen Victoria St., 
London, England. 


No increase in Price. 
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All Drucgists, or BR. Fougern & Cou, 
90 Beekman &t., N. ¥. 
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Nebraska 


Crere, Dr, W. A. Tyler, pastor, reported 
88 new members, $600 given to missionary 
work and large gifts to Doane College. 


LINCOLN, VINE, Rev. M, A. Bullock, pastor. 
Over 200 present; enthusiastic reports read. 
Thirty-four new members received, 10 on con- 
fession. Paving tax of over $1,000 paid. Pas- 
tor read his 16th annual report. 


NELIGH. Rev. W. P. Kelts, pastor. Men’s 
Bible class and club enlists many men in church 
work, The class has a membership of 26 and 
the club of 58. The average attendance of the 
club has been between 45 and 50, Jan. 3 13 
new members were received in the church. 


WaHoo. Rev. A. A. Martin, pastor. Meeting 
well attended. At its close one of the deacons 
spoke words of appreciation to the pastor, who 
closed his pastorate Jan. 10, and gave him a 
generous check. 


Colorado 


BouLper, Rev. J. E. LeBosquet, pastor. 
Thirty new members added in 1914, and 10 at 
January communion. Church attracts many 
students and members of faculty from Univer- 
sity of Colorado, 


Washington 
Toit. Rev. A, I. Ferch, pastor. During the 
four years of Mr. Ferch’s pastorate the mem- 
bership has more than doubled and the church 


Useful 
New Invention 


Enables Any One 
to Play 


Piano or Organ Without 
Taking Lessons 


A Detroit man has gotten up a new system 
which enables a grown pe’son or even a child 
to learn to play the piano or organ very 
quickly and without taking any Jessons 
whatever. Even though you know nothing 
about music or have never touched a piano 
or organ you can play in an hour or two. 
People who do not know one note from 
another are able to play their favorite music 
with this method without any assistance 
whatever from any one. This new system 
is called the Numeral Method, and we are 
desirous of at once making it widely known 
and make the following special free trial 
offer: 

You are not asked to send any money 
until you have tried and are satisfied with 
the new method. We are wi.ling to send 
it to you on free trial, and you. will not 
have to pay one cent unless you desire 
to keep it. There are no express charges 
to be paid, as everything will be sent by 
mail, Simply write us a letter or postcard 
saying: ‘Please send me 
Method -on free trial.” If you are satis- 
fied after trying it, the Method and fifty 
different pieces of sheet music will cost 
you only $5.00. Later on, the Method and 
fifty pieces of music, will be sold at the 
regular price, $10.00. » Address 


Numeral Method Music Co. 


505 Trussed Concrete Building 
DETROIT, MICH, 


the Numeral 
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has grown proportionately in financial strength. 
Apportionment fully met last year. Mr. Ferch 
asked to remain. Seven members received since 
Jan. 1. 


California 


Lonc Beacu, Rev. H. K. Booth, pastor. 
Growing Bible school includes pastor’s Bible 
Review class of 82 members. New men’s or- 
ganization called Washington Gladden Club es- 
tablished. Net gain in membership of 101. 
Pastor has a large Current Events Club. 


OAKLAND. First. Rev. F. J. Van Horn, 
pastor, There has been a steady increase and 
development in the Sunday school; its total en- 
rollment is now 511. Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety numbers 52 members. The church has 
gained 58 new members. 


OAKLAND, PLYMOUTH. Rev. A. W. Palmer, 
pastor. Of 178 new members received, 73 came 
on confession. The present membership is now 
719. About $15,000 have passed through the 
various treasuries. Appeal for budget for 1915 
brought in 131 new weekly subscribers. Sun- 
day school increased from 741 to 834, with 
average attendance of 600. Woman's Club 
made increase of 121 members, totaling now 
222. Christian Endeavor, with 70 members, 
reports not enough girls—a fact due to the 
athletic traditions of PLYMoUTH. Apportion- 
ment for benevolences raised with balance. 
Chief events of the year were the building of 
the new auditorium and the calling of Mr. D. 
J. Bradley of Cleveland as assistant pastor. 


REDLANDS, Rev. H. A. Jump, pastor. Dinner 
cooked and served by Men's League, with 
kitchen parade of chefs and waiters in Puritan 
costumes. Reports good in spite of two disas- 
trous years for orange market; balance of $41 
on treasurer’s books in place of last year’s 
deficit of $750. This is largely due to reorgan- 
ization of finances and Every-Member Canvass, 
Benevolences $2,800 and current expenses 
$5,600; more than $600 paid on inherited in- 
debtedness. Membership 600 with 52 new 
members. Sunday school increased in size. 


Boys’ choir authorized; church constitution to 
be revised. 


Of Special Note This Week 


Hight new churches in two years in 
Los Angeles. 

Notable work of Boston Church Union. 

Important new Chattanooga church 
recognized, 

Interesting church activities in New 
Hampshire. 

Rev. F. L. Fagley becomes secretary of 
Federation of Churches of Greater Cin- 
cinnati. 


New Hampshire 
Roundabout the State 


Parsonages to receive attention in the way 
of repairs roundabout New Hampshire are those 


of ALYON, GILSUM, KEENE, Courr Srrber and 
OssiIpPee. The parsonage of First, KEENE, has 
recently been painted. Other items of better- 


ments throughout the state include an exten- 
sive entrance porch and new heater at East 
\LSTEAD, renovated vestry at HARRISVILLE, 
newly finished vestry of ARARArT (Armenian): 
at SALEM, and $900 soon to be expended by the 
ladies on UNION CHURCH of WAKEFIELD, 
During the absence of Rev. R. E. Falconer of 
CHRLSY CHURCH, HANOVER, on his somewhat ex- 
tended wedding trip, Rev. Donald Fraser of Wells 
River, Vt.; has been acting pastor of the Dart- 
mouth College church, Rey. J. P, Garfield of 
CLAREMON'Y returned from thé war zone last 
summer in time to share in the celebration of 
the 150th anniversary of the organization of 
the township of Claremont. He acted as 
chairman of the committee, preached a_his- 


torical sermon in his own church, presided at 


the union meeting in the Opera House, offered 
the prayer and introduced ‘Hon. Winston 
Churchill of the neighboring town of Cornish 
as the ‘orator. Since his return Mr. Garfield 
has given three addresses to crowded houses on 
his experiences in the opening days of the war, 
two steréopticon talks on’ Where Men Worship, 
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Norman and Gothic Cathedrals, and, more re- 


cently, illustrated addresses on the several 
countries involved in war. The 40th anniver- 
sary of the marriage and the seventh anniver- 
sary of service to the church of Rev. A. T. 
Hillman and wife was observed at Conway in 
November. Mr, Hillman was formerly secre- 
tary of the New Hampshire Home Missionary 
Society. - Recently the debt of $2,500 has been 
canceled, Rev, Ezra Haskell, now in his 80th 


year, has returned to the pastorate of Hast 7} 


BARRINGrON in response to a unanimous call. 
During the years 1869-73 he rendered efficient 
service here, and now returns, after many 
wanderings. Rev. F. H. Reed of Hitt pre- 
sented to his people at Christmas a neatly 
printed story entitled, “A Vision of Peace.” 
The church and society of MANCHESTER, FIRST, 
united Jan. 21 in fitting observance of the 15th 
anniversary of the pastorate of Rev. Thomas 
Chalmers. An English translation of Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, by Rev, B. A. Dumm, pastor, was 
recently sung by choir and soloists in PLYM- 
ouTH. During the four years’ pastorate of Rev. 
S. G. Wood of WINCHESTER the church has 
attained a high standard of missionary giving. 
With an apportionment next to the highest in 
Cheshire County, it has met the yearly re- 
quirements, and at its recent annual meeting 
voted to introduce the Every Member Canvass 
for the ensuing year. Since vacation Mr. Wood 
has been sharing with others in the church and 
outside the benefit of his experience during his 
summer visit in the copper regions of Michigan. 

There have been received legacies of $10,000 
at Croypon from Mr. G. W. Littlefield of New 
York City, $1,000 at HAaveRHILL and $100 at 
LEMPSTER. Fittingly the New Hampshire Home 
Missionary Society is the trustee of the Croy- 
DON legacy. Endowment funds of $20,000 have 
recently been paid into the treasury of FIRST, 
NAsHuA, A mark of the effective work in 
East JArrrey of Rev. David Howie, now of 
Everett, Mass., is the Men’s Club of the town, 
which has in its membership representatives of 
the two Congregational, the Baptist and the 
Universalist churches. Its meetings are always 
held in the vestry of EAsT Jarrrry. ‘The 
FITZWILLIAM Community Club of men organized 
by Rev. A. W. Howes goes forward under his 


DO YOU SUFFER 
FROM BACKACHE? 


When your kidneys are weak and torpid 


they do not properly perform their functions; 


your back aches and you do not feel like 
doing much of anything. You are likely to 
be despondent and to borrow trouble, just as 
if you hadn’t enough already. Don’t be a 
victim any longer. 

The old reliable medicine, Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, gives strength and tone to the kid- 


| neys and builds up the whole system.—[Adv. 


NEED BRANCH MANAGERS 
for my world-wide mad-o:der bu 


ness. Operate from da home. Spare time You 
should m:ke $50 weekly. Experience unnecessary, 


C. A. BUTLER, 273 Factories, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Christian Health 


through 
Mental Control 
Diet and Exercise 


The Christian Health 
Movement as exemplified ; 
in the Flynn Health System is a boon 
to the Church. One doesn’t need to 
leave the Church and join some cult or 


“ism”? to obtain health. 

The Flynn System makes you clear- 
eyed, happy-faced, erect, vigorous, am- 
bitious, buoyant, vibrant—able to enjoy life to the 
fullest. It vitalizes and energizes every part and 
every organ of the body, develops a reserve force 
of body, brain and nerve, puts your whole being In 
tune, A rational, logical and simple system of ex- 
ercise, diet and mind culture. For both men and 
women. Only afew minutes a day 

Write today for Free Booklet. 


W. Earl Flynn Dept. 44 "Eek 
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leadership. Highty men sat down at its an- 
nual banquet. Large interest was aroused at 
its' recent “good roads meeting.” \ PITTSFIELD 
celebrated its 125th anniversary in November. 
“What mean ye by this memorial?’ was the 
text for the historical sermon by Rev.’ W. I. 
Sweet. ‘A feature was the decoration of the 
graves of former pastors and distinguished 
members, ' Rey. H. G. Megathlin of Walpole has 
been giving special attention and careful in- 
struction to his Sunday school teachers during 
the last year. 

The New Hampshire Missionary Society has 
two pastors under its direction. Rev. H. B. 
Boroian has three churches in the cities on 
the Merrimac under his charge, with meetings 
held in the Congregational churches of those 
cities. Rev. Kapriel Bedrosian, a Harvard 
graduate, of ARARAT, SALEM, serves his people 
in their own house of worship. Armenian 
colonies ef Lawrence and Haverhill are also 
served by him. 

Besides the Finnish work in Cheshire 
County under the direction of Rev. Wilhelm 
Leeman is that of Sullivan County, in charge 
of Rey. Alexander Muhonen of Newport. He is 
a graduate of Bangor Seminary and speaks 
Russian, Polish and Finnish, besides excellent 
English, Under his leadership the Newport 
church has been organized and plans are being 
made to finance a new building. He works also 
among the Finns of Lebanon, West Concord 
and: Milford. His way had been prepared by a 
year’s excellent service of Miss Anna Keranen, 
a graduate of the Schauffler Training School 
of Cleveland. R, 


Manchester’ Celeb rates Dr. Lockhart’s 
Anniversary 


MANCHESTER, FRANKLIN STRDET, celebrated, 
Jan. 25, the double occasion of Dr. B. W. Lock- 
hart’s 21st anniversary as pastor and his 60th 
birthday. A banquet was served and many 
witty and complimentary words were spoken of 
the pastor. Mr. C. M. Hdgerly was master of 
eeremonies and Col. W. P. Straw toastmaster. 
A brief program of music was given and Dr. 
Lockhart was presented with a purse contain- 
ing $300 and Mrs. Lockhart a cut glass vase 
filled with flowers. Dr. Lockhart was born in 
Nova Scotia in 1855, of Scotch-English and 
Scotch-Huguenot parentage. He graduated 


THE TWO GREAT Hymn BooKS 


Che American 
bymnal 


Che Church | 
bymnal 


We need at least two columns to 
enumerate their merits and we cannot 
afford the space, and besides, the 
books themselves tell the story better. 


; BGS" Send for retumable sample copies and 
study the books. You know the kind 
of hymn-books we have always made. 


f These are even better. 


We have hymn-books for prayer- 
_ meeting, Sunday-school, college and 
‘school. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
.353 Fourth Ave. New York 


from the theological seminary at Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass., and went to a little Baptist pastor- 
ate in Nova Scotia. From there he went to 
Suffield, Ct., then to Chicopee, Mass., and in 
1894 to the Manchester church. His long pas- 
torate has been marked with progress in many 
different lines, and he is much beloved by his 
parishioners. 


Massachusetts 


Boston Church Union Helps Important 
Projects 


The Congregational Church Union of Boston 
and vicinity has just closed one of its best years. 
The annual meeting, adjourned from an earlier 
date, was held in connection with the usual 
weekly session of the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, Feb. 1. The president of the Union, Mr. 
Samuel Usher, presided and supplemented the 
former reports with illuminating statements 
with reference to the substantial services being 
rendered financially to new and weaker 
churches. He also told about the next impor- 
tant project to be undertaken, the financing of 


a new building for Payson Park in Belmont. 


This will be located in a rapidly growing dis- 
trict and the building plant will cost approx- 
imately $26,000. The Union will contribute 
$3,500, the Old South Church, Boston, will con- 
tribute liberally and the balance is to be raised 
by the new church itself. This is likely to be 
an important investment for Congregational- 
ism. The Union has also pledged $500 for the 
coming year for remodeling the building for 
the Finnish Church in Quincy, Among the 
projects in which the Union assisted substan- 
tially last year were the new Squantum church, 
toward which it contributed $1,250, the new 
Riverdale church in Dedham, which it helped 
to equip, the building itself being the gift of 
Mr. Henry Bingham of Dedham. Other 
churches have also been assisted. 

The financial showing for the past year is a 
good one. The current obligations have been 
met and the indebtedness of the Union has been 
reduced from $5,800 in 1913 to $1,500 now. 
The treasurer’s report shows that during the 
past year receipts from the churches of Boston 
and vicinity and from individuals amounted to 
$5,778.74, total receipts were $10,326.54, ex- 
penditures, $9,821.16 ; balance on hand, $505.38. 
The Church Union has a record of having 
helped 33 churches with grants amounting to 
over $76,700, the value of the property in 
which these investments have been made 
amounts to $730,000, and the present mortgage 
debts are only a little under $76,000. 

The election of officers for the coming year 
resulted in the choice of the following: Clerk, 
Fred L. Norton; treasurer, Charles BD. Kelsey ; 
directors, Rev. Vincent Ravi, Rev. S. C. Bush- 
nell, Samuel Usher, Rev. P. G. Favor, H. T. 
Richardson, Rev. HE. M. Noyes, J, B. Martin, 
C. E. Kelsey, C. S. Alden, C. T. Mooar, HE. B. 
Wilder, F. L. Norton, Rev. S, A. Norton, H. P. 
Kendall, Preston Pond, S. W. Tyler, Rev. R. B. 
Tobey, Rev. J. G. Taylor, Rev. L. M. Austin, 
Rev, A. Z. Conrad, Rev. A. BH. Johnson, Rey. 
W. T. Beale, Rev. HE. HE. Shumaker. . 

Following the business meeting able and in- 
spiring addresses were delivered by Rev. BH. G. 
Guthrie of Union Church, Boston, and Dr. F. W. 
Merrick of Maple Street, Danvers. Mr. Guthrie 
spoke of the relationship between the new Con- 
gregationalism and the Church Union and em- 
phasized the need of team work, the right kind 
of leadership and well-balanced service, He 
spoke of the special needs of Union Church for 
expansion to meet the needs of the community 
in which it is located. Dr. Merrick’s address 
was a practical one dealing in part with the 
spirit of the new Congregationalism, empha- 
sizing the value of the democracy which is 
characteristic of Congregationalism. Along the 
line of team work he told how the Hampden 
Association, of which he was president while 
in his recent pastorate in Springfield, had de- 
veloped helpfulness. It had fellowship and 
evangelistic committees upon a voluntary basis, 
whose duties were later successfully taken over 
by the executive committee of the Association, 
and the fellowship idea was so applied that the 
rural and other weaker churches were greatly 
encouraged and assisted. Dr. Merrick said that 


he would be glad to have all questions relating , 


to ministerial standing, including tenure and 
salary, subject to referendum and recall and he 
would give the laymen larger opportunity to 
act with the ministers in ecclesiastical mat- 
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You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should 


You can be Strong, 
Vigorous—full of 
Life and Energy... : 


You can be free from Chronic 
Ailments—every organ of your 
body. strong as nature intended. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Good Figure 


—as good as any woman. 
You can increase or reduce your weight. 
I no longer need to say what “‘I can do’’ 
but what “I HAVE DONE.’’ I have 
helped 65,000 of the most cultured, intelli- 
gent women of America to arise to their 
very best—why not you? 


No Drugs—No Medicines 
My pupils simply comply with Nature’s 
Laws. 


What My Pupils Say: 

-‘ Every one notices the 
change in my complexion, 
it has lost that yellow 
color.’”’ 

“Just think what you 
have done for me. Last 
year I weighed 216 Ibs. 
this year 146,and have no 
gained an ounce back, lam 
not wrinkled either. I feel 
so young and strong, no 
rheumatism, or sluggish 
liver, I can breathe how, 
too. Itis surprising how 
easily I did it. I feel 15 
years younger.” 

“ Just think! [I have not 
had a pill or a cathartic 
since I began and I used 
to take one every night.” 

<“My weight has in- 
creased 30 Ibs. I don’t 
know what indigestion 
is any more, and my 
nerves are so rested! 
I sleep like a baby.” 

“Miss Cocroft, I have 
taken off my glasses 
and my catarrh is so 
much better. Isn’t that 
good?” 

“T feel as if Lcould look 
every man, woman and 
child in the face with the 
feeling that lam grow- 
ing — spiritually, physi- 
cally and mentally. Really 
I am a stronger, better 
woman. 1 don’t know how 
to tell you or to thank 

you.”” 

Reports like these come to me every day. Do 
you wonder I want to help every woman to 
vibrant health and_ happiness. rite me your 
faults of health or figure. Your correspondence 
is held in strict confidence. If I cannot help you 
I will tell you what will. 

My interesting book tells how to stand and walk 
correctly and contains other information of vital 
interest to women. -You are welcome to it. Write 
tor it. It is FREE. If you do not need me, you 
may be able to help a dear friend. T have had a 
wonderful experience and I’d like to tell youabout 
it. Lamat my desk daily from 8 until 5. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 59. 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroftis a college-trained woman. She is the 
recognized authority upon the scientific care of 
the health and figure of women, and is 
daily in personal charge of her work. 


F. E. B.—We heard a man say the other 
morning that the abbreviation for February— 
Feb.—means Freeze every body, and that man 
looked frozen in his ulster. It was apparent 
that he needed the kind of warmth that stays, 
the warmth that reaches from head to foot, 
all over the body. We could have told him 
from personal knowledge that Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla gives permanent warmth, it invig- 
orates the blood, and speeds it along through 
artery and vein, and really fits men and women, 
boys and girls, to enjoy cold weather and re- 
sist the attacks pf disease. It gives the right 
kind of warmth, stimulates and strengthens 
at the same time, and all its benefits are 
lasting. There may be.a suggestion in this for 
you.—[Adv, 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, 
in correspondence suggested by announcements 


in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made 


of the fact that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 
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ters. He also emphasized the need Of conserv- 
ing the ministry, placing the profession upon 
such a basis that its ranks would be better 
recruited. 

President Usher expressed the hope that 
every church within 15 miles of the State House 
would feel its responsibility and contribute to 
the Church Union. One of the causes that he 
commended for individual and financial help 
was the Maverick Church in East Boston, 
which needs a parish house for the work which 
has been developed in many departments. He 
spoke especailly of the Boys’ Brotherhood, 
which has a membership of 150. The Massa- 
chusetts Home Missienary Society is also in- 
terested in this cause. 

The roll of delegates present at the meeting 


numbered 146. 
Ohio 


Changes in Cincinnati 


Changes are coming rapidly in the Congre- 
gational church life of the city. An event of 
importance to Congregationalism in South- 
western Ohio is the call of Rev. F. L. Fagley 
to the secretaryship of the Federation of 
Churches of Greater Cincinnati. The call was 
a complete surprise to him, and being unan- 
imous on the part of an executive committee 
that represented the various denominations, was 
an exceptional tribute to his fitness for the 
position and to the non-partisan character of 
Congregationalism. Mr. Fagley’s rare capac- 
ity for organization and leadership, brought to 
conspicuous notice by his success in develop- 
ing PLYMOUTH and making it a well-known s0- 
cial center in the city, has already found 
marked public recognititon. The rapid growth 
of* PLyMoutTH under his four years’ pastorate 
has been the greatest of any church in the state. 
The 20-year-old ‘‘shack,” costing $600, in which 
he began his work with 60 members, is now 
represented by a beautiful $22,000 edifice and 
a property valued conservatively at $37,500, 
with a membership of 320. Of these 104 were 


SENSE ABOUT FOOD 
Facts Worth Knowing. 


It is a serious question sometimes to know 


just what to eat when a person’s stomach is* 


out of order and most foods cause trouble. 

Grape-Nuts food can be taken at any time 
with the certainty that it will digest. Actual 
experience of people is valuable to any one 
interested. 

A Terre Haute woman writes: “I had suf- 
fered with indigestion for about four years, 
ever since an attack of typhoid fever, and 
at times could eat nothing but the very 
lightest food, and then suffer so with my 
stomach I would wish I never had to eat 
anything. 

“I was urged to try Grape-Nuts and since 
using it I do not have to starve myself any 
more, but I can eat it at any time and feel 
nourished and satisfied, dyspepsia is a thing 
of the past and I am now strong and well. 

“My husband also had an experience with 
Grape-Nuts. He was very weak and sickly 
one spring and could not attend to his work. 
He was put under the doctor's care, but 
medicine did not seem to do him any good 
until he began to leave off ordinary food and 
use Grape-Nuts. It was surprising to see the 
change in him. He grew better right off, 
and naturally he has none but words of 
praise for Grape-Nuts. af 

“Our boy thinks he cannot eat a meal 
without Grape-Nuts, and he learns so fast at 
school that his teacher comments on it. I 
am satisfied that it is because of the great 
nourishing elements in Grape-Nuts.” 

This mother is right. Grape-Nuts food is 


a certain and remarkable rebuilder of body, 
nerves and brain. 


“There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genulime, true, and full of human 
interest. 


FEBRUARY It, i9TS 


received last year, making a growth of 260 in 
four years. The church is now on a safe findn- 
cial basis, paying its bills month by month 
without deficit, securing its debt to the Church 
Building Society by an annual payment of $500, 
covered in advance by weekly pledges, besides 
$600 for benevolences. Mr. Fagley’s call per- 
mits him to continue in charge of PLYMOUTH 
until a successor can be secured. In the mean- 
time he will be assisted by Mr. O. W. Donald- 
son, licentiate, and one of the Religious Work 
secretaries of the city Y. M. C. A. 

The creation of this new secretaryship and 
the call of Mr. Fagley brings the Federation to 
the front of aggressive interdenominational 
work in the country. Among those most influ- 
ential in this forward movement is the presi- 
dent of the Federation, Rev. Samuel Tyler, of 
the Church of the Advent, Walnut Hills, who 
well represents the broad and fraternal spirit 
of the leading Episcopal churehes of the city. 

Side by side with this enlargement of the 
function of the Federation and of similar im- 
portance is the call of another Congregation- 
alist, Rev, L. C. Grant of Menomonie, Wis., to 
the secretaryship of the recently organized Im- 
migrant Welfare Committee. He is already on 
the field and is showing marked capacity to 
grasp the difficulties of the situation and or- 
ganize the work. The two secretaries are to 
receive, each, a salary of $2,500, that of Mr. 
Fagley to be increased after the first year to 
$3,000 in case the work fulfills the high hopes 
of its founders. 

COLUMBIA and WALNUT HILLS are still pas- 
torless. D. M. P. 


Tennessee 


New Chattanooga Church Recognized 
Once more the lure of freedom has appealed 

powerfully to a group of Christian folk. The 

step taken by the men and women who separ- 


REY. 


Cc. H. MYERS 


ated themselves from a large church in Chat- 
tanooga and became an independent body a few 
months ago, chiefly because of dissatisfaction 
with an overstrained ethical situation, is in- 
teresting enough to challenge the attention of 
American churchmen everywhere, Into that 
story, however, this is not the time to enter. 

Having taken their stand for independence, 
they called their former pastor to the leadership 
of the the new organization and requested a 
council for the double purpose of recognition 
of the new church and the installation of Dr. 
Cc. H. Myers. The council was not asked, 
neither was it inclined, to rake over the ashes 
of a somewhat fiery controversy that had ar- 
rested the. attention of the beautiful Southern 
city, famous for its battlefields. No Congrega- 
tional council has ever been more heartily 
unanimous or enthusiastic in its proceedings. 
It met Jan. 23, concluding its business on the 
same night, but was powerfully represented 
throughout the following day in sermons by 
Dr. Jay T. Stocking, pastor of First, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The new church consists of 
nearly 200 members, many of whom came from 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Chat- 
tanooga, and many who have been added since 
the organization in November, joining on con- 
fession and baptism. They meet in the fine 
auditorium of the new Court House. Their 
delight in the Pilgrim Hymnal, with all that it 
signifies of dignity, and in their new born free- 
dom is undisguised, 

The pastor gave a full and striking account 
of his experiences leading to the crucial step 
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WHERE TO INVEST WITH 
SAFETY AND GOOD PROFIT 


The famous Corn Belt of Eastern Kansas offers the 
best possible field for safe and profitable mortgage in- 
vestments. This territory was settled 60 years ago and 
during that time has been thoroughly tested as a fine 
agricultural and stock raising country. We have been 
in this field for 40 years and during that time have never 
lost a dollar for an investor. Loans negotiated by us 
exceed $25 000.000. Your money when placed In our first 
Farm Mortgages will be atsolutely safe and net you ex- 
cellent interest return. Write us for partic and - 
references. 


J. L. Pettyjohn & Company 


Olathe, Kansas. - 


Cl—6% 
First Mortgage Loans 


Located in the best portions of Oklahoma 
and Missouri. Prompt payment of principal 
Expenses paid: for 


and interest assured. 
a personal examination on all orders of 


$10,000.00 or more. Write us for full par- 
ticulars and Booklet C C, 
Bonfoey Loan & Investment Company 


815-818 State National Bank Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


6” & 7” ON UNUSUALLY STRONG FARM 

LAND SECURITY AT THIS TIME. 
Weare authorities ou Southern Farm Loans and 27 years 
of conservative dealings have +ained our slogan of 
‘Sessions Stands For Safety.’’ Write for literature. 


SESSIONS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, Box 28, Marietta, Ga. 


6% Oklahoma 6% 


' Farm Mortgages 


The safest and best investment in the 
U.S. today! WHY? Because Okla- 
homa land values are not inflated. They 
are low, but will increase with develop- 
ment. THEREFORE your margin of 
security will also increase. INVEST 
NOW! Write for our booklet. 


Parker-Wise Investment Co. 
DEPENDABLE 


Vinita, Okla. 

6% 7% 
FARM| FARM MORTGAGES | CITY 
Netting the investor 6% free of all expenses; titles guar- 
anteed. For sale by 
THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA, 
; Paid in Capital, $500,000 

M. ©. Building, HELENA, MONTANA. 


Illustrated booklet and State Map free for the asking. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
56 Cedar Street, New York — 


123d Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1915. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS Market Value 
Cash in Banks and Trust Co.'s 


aves 161,179.98 
United States Bonds s a Py 00 
State and City Bonds + 4,578,573.33 
Railroad Bonds ...... 5 $470°340.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds + _2,740,200.00 
Railroad Stocks..... » 11,341,490 00 
Miscellaneous Stocks............ +++  1,361,000.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks........ ses 888,175.00 


mission and in hands of Agents 
Accrued interest..... scobesvcduune Pees: 


LIABILITIE: 
Gash CepiGal ive sss peteecsvcccdvucd 
Reserve Premium Fund........ 
Reserve for LOsses............-s2ssseeee a 
Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties, .. 
Reserve for TAKER i ..os<cs.s.0csscasenee « 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts due 
and unpaid 


tees 


tee nene + 


Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus.........° 
Surplus over contingencies and all liabili- <e. 
jes including capital................. ... 10 ” 


f . 

Surplus as regards policy-holders, $18,703,474.16t 

Feenings G. SNOW, President ae . 

FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President 
CE A. LUDLU M, Vice-President 

L. TYNER, Vice-Pres, - t 

UNAH M. RURTIS, Secretary ne 

J. FERRIS, Asst. Secretary . 
HOWARD F MOORE, Asst. Secretary 
VINCENT P. WYATT, Asst. Secretary 
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the has himself just taken, and showed his un- 


derstanding of and splendid preparation for 


the Congregational 


ministry. Trained in a 


' Methodist college in Iowa and in Drew Theo- 


logical Seminary, he has also had the incal- 
culable advantage of personal contact, as stu- 
dent, with men like Dr. James Denney, Dr. 
George Adam Smith and the late Dr. James 
Orr of Glasgow. He is a man of forceful per- 
sonality and an excellent preacher. Dr. Ly- 
man Hood of the Atlanta Theological Seminary 
Was appointed moderator and Rev. J. B. Thrall 
of First, ASHEVILLE, was scribe. The group 
of churches called to the council represented 
the growing Congregationalism of the South, 
and the individual ministers participating bear 
names well known in connection with that 
mewest Congregational movement. Pastors and 
representatives were present from CENTRAL, 
ATLANTA; First, M®MPHIS; PILGRIM, BiIR- 
MINGHAM; HAst LAKD, TENN.; Soppy, TENN.; 
ASHEVILLE, N, C.; PLHASANT HILL, THNN.; and 
the individual ministers were: Rev. Herman 
Swartz of the Home Missionary Society, New 
York; Rey. W. H. Hopkins, home missionary 
superintendent of the South; Rev. J. T. Black- 
‘burn of the Sunday school work in Georgia; 
Rev. J. M. Graham, superintendent of Ala- 
‘bama; Rev. Jay T. Stocking of Washington, 
D. C.; Rev, George Eaves of Birmingham ; be- 
sides the pastors of nearly all churches 
mamed, 

Under the unique circumstances, and in ap- 
preciation of the gracious spfrit of the new 
church, the council appointed a committee to 
draft a resolution, in addition to its formal 
vote of recognition. This was read at the 
Sunday morning service, where a large congre- 
gation had gathered, and is as follows: 

Be it Resolved, That this council, represent- 
ing the Congregational churches of America, 
having cordially accepted the overtures of the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church for recognition, 
further declares itself especially satisfied with 
the clear and businesslike arrangement of doc- 
uments presented, showing the history, the doc- 
trinal basis, the financial guarantees, with 
roof of an adequate field in this city without 
infringement on that of sister churches. 

Moreover, without attempting to adjudicate 
in matters leading to the action of this body 
of believers in the formation of this new organ- 
ization, this council recognizes with profound 
satisfaction the spirit of ethical passion and 
sacrifice which lifts the life of this church 


lear of personal bitterness, contention and 
strife, that it may with a whole heart devote 


itself to the service of the Lord, whose name is 


Love, and whose Kingdoni is humble devotion 
to the needs of mankind; into which devotion 
sand service it is the chief privilege of all be- 
lievers of every name to enter, and there to 
find the only unity of spirit and the one bond 


--of peace. 
Signed, GBHORGE HAVES, 
JAY T. STocKING, 
‘J. BRAINDRD THRALL, 
Committee. 
G. B. 
Illinois 
Merger in Chicago 
Cuicaco, Sepcwick Street, has_ recently 


merged with the Olivet Memorial Presbyterian 
Church under the latter’s name and relation- 
ship. 


i> 


CuHicaco, SourH, Rey. H. EB. Peabody, pas- 
tor. The 44th anniversary of the founding of 
the Sunday school and the first of the super- 
intendency of Marion Lawrance were observed 
Jan. 31, The school has made a gain in at- 
tendance of 37 per cent. in 1914. Robert Raikes 


Diplomas were given to 75 members of the 


_ become institutional. 


Rey. W. R. Marshall, pastor. 


school for perfect record. The wisdom, the 
ability and the Christian spirit of Mr. Law- 
rance have been shown to the full:in dealing 
with this school. His headship of the great 
International Sunday School Association does 
mot detract in th) least from his versatility in 
handling a small\ school and building it anew 
under great difficulties. 


| CHIcaco, Ewine Srrenpr and Firman House, 
Meeting held in 
-dining-room of Hull House. This church came 
into being through the efforts of Mr. B. W. 
Firman and the Second Church of Oak Park. 
The generosity of Mr. H. M. Hooker and other 
‘friends have made it possible for the church to 
b The Sunday school num- 
‘bers 350 and is made up of 23 nationalities. 
The church boasts of one member who has not 
missed any service of the church for 16 years 
and has not missed a Sunday school session for 
19 years. Miss Jane Addams spoke at the 
meeting, expressing the wish that Ewing Street 


Church and Firman House might remain for- 
ever to work with Hull House for the uplift 
of the neighborhood. 


Nebraska 


Doane College Raises Large Sum 


Under the efforts of Pres. W. O. Allen of 
Doane College the first $10,000 of the $47,000 
indebtedness has been raised. President Allen 
is making for himself a large place in the 
hearts of Nebraska Congregationalists, and the 
college under his administration has a bright 
outlook, 


California 


Eight New Churches in Two Years 

About 160 people interested in the Los An- 
geles Church Extension Society gathered at the 
tables in First, Jan. 25, to listen to reports 
and plans for the coming year. That fine work 
has been done for the extension of Congrega- 
tionalism in this city by the Society through 
its superintendent, Dr. G. F. Kenngott, was 
evident to all. In the little more than two 
years’ service, eight new churches have been 
organized and recognized, with a membership 
of 556, and 952 in the Bible schools, In the 
same time six new buildings have been erected, 
while enlargements and extensive repairs have 
been made to others. The Society has received 
from all sources $21,000, including $6,300 
from the churches, $7,300 from individuals and 
$5,000 as an annuity gift. It has given $5,000 
in grants to the churches for sites and build- 
ings and has an investment fund of $10,000 in 
non-income producing real estate which it is 
holding for use’of the churches, A large pro- 
gram is in mind for the coming year. Dr. 
Morris Turk presided in his exceptionally en- 
gaging manner. The president for the coming 
year is Rey. S. R. Fisher of the Church of the 
Messiah. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 

BELL, A. B., Villa Ridge, Ill., to Saugatuck and 
Middleville, Mich. Declines Middleville and 
accepts Saugatuck, to begin March 1. 

Bockoven, W. A., Marshall, Minn., to Little 
Falls. Declines. 

FisHer, W. B., Index, Wn., to Forks. 
and is at work. 

HanrorD, B. J., Mill River, Mass., to Brook- 
field Center, Ct. 

Jounson, M. L., of Nashua, N. H., to Epping. 
Accepts and is at work. 

MacDonaLpD, Ros’t, Washington Ave. Baptist, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Plymouth, Worcester, 
Mass. Accepts to begin March 1. 

NicHou, MartHa, Arcadia, Neb., as permanent 
pastor. Accepts. 


Accepts 


Resignations 

Bett, A. B., Villa Ridge, Ill., to accept call to 
Saugatuck, Mich, To take effect March 1. 

BurnHaM, C. G., missionary of Hawaiian 
Board at Lahaina, T. H., to return to Eng- 
land. : 

Facury, F. L., Plymouth, Cincinnati, O., to de- 
vote time to Executive Secretaryship of Fed- 
eration of Churches of Cincinnati. 

Ryprer, H. A., Boscawen, N. H. Took effect 
Feb, 1. . 

WHeEeEter, D. S., Unionville, Ct. 
May 31. 


Ordinations and Installations 

Bartak, J. P., 0. Bethlehem Bohemian, Chicago, 
Ill., Jan. 29. Bohemian sermon by Rey. V. 
Cejnar; English sermon by Rev. B, F. Ald- 
rich, D. D.; other parts by Rev. Messrs. BH, A. 
Adams, D.D., EB. D. Gaylord, BE. N. Hardy, 
Ph. D., O. C. Grauer. 

Myprs, C. H., 4. Pilgrim, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Jan. 23. 
D.D.; other parts by Rev. Messrs, W. H. 
Hopkins, B. L. Hood, D.D., HW. F. Swartz, 
George Eaves, T. D. Henshaw. 

TrmoTno, E. S., i. Wainee, Lahaina, T. H., Jan. 
10. Sermon by Rev. 8S. Kapu; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. C. G. Burnham, D. W. K. 
White, A. C. Bowdish, R, B. Dodge, L. B. 
Kaumeheiwa. — ‘ 


Church Recognized 
Pilgrim, CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., Jan. 23. 


To take effect 


Personals 
FrIzzEuu, J. W., Ingram Memorial, Washing- 
ton, D. C., with his family, was given a fare- 
well reception in the church parlors Jan. 9. 
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Sermon by Rev. J. T. Stocking, 


FEBRUARY 11, 1915 @ 


Harpy, O. H., North Hadley, Mass., was given 
a farewell reception Jan. 29 on the eve of his 
departure for his new pastorate at Shelburne, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hardy were presented with a 
set of parlor furniture. 

JOCKINSON, J. P., Lidgerwood, Spokane, Wn., 
has accepted a unanimous call from West 
side, and will serve the two churches, 

Kerneston, L. M., Preston, Ct., and Mrs. Kmn- 
ESTON were given a reception Dec. 31 in the 
vestry. A short program was rendered and 
Mr, and Mrs. Keneston were presented with 
a bouquet of carnations. 

MacDonaLp, F. A., Westerly, R. I., and Mrs. 
MACDONALD were welcomed to their new field 
at a reception Jan. 26, at which about 150 
were present. A musical program was given 
and short addresses of welcome made, 

WILLIAMS, C. H., Trinity, Gloucester, Mass., 
and Mrs. WILLIAMS were presented with a 
chest of silver on the occasion of a farewell 
reception held in their honor just before their 
departure for their new field of work with 
Second, Oberlin, O. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CONNECTICUT 
Columbia 7 V¢ 
MONTANA 
Fort Shaw 3 6 
Marriages 


TURNER—PAMPEL—In Kansas City, Mo., 
Dec. 30, 1914, Rey. L. A. Turner and Miss 
Mary Pampel, both of Gentry, Ark., Dr. J. P. 
O’Brien officiating. 


Deaths 


MISS MARY LYFORD THOMPSON 


Died Jan. 30, 1915, in her sixty-sixth year, 
after a short illness at the Wentworth Hospital, 
Dover, N. H. She was born in Durham, N. He 
graduated from the Concord High School, 
taught and was principal of a school in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., for eight years and for over two 
years she was a city missionary for the Old 
South Church, Boston. From 1885 until last 
fall she was in the Y. W. C. A, work in Boston 
as assistant superintendent and superintendent. 
She was an active worker in the Berkeley Tem- 
ple and later the Union Congregational Church, 
Boston. She made many friends in all her 
activities, and ever used her work as a channel 
to lead others to the church. Having finished 
her work, she now “rests from her labors, but 
her works follow her.” 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MunTING, Pilgrim Hall, 14 
Beacon Street, Monday, Feb. 15, 10.30 4, M. 
Speakers, Rev. Nicholas Van der Pyl and Mr. 
Rolfe Cobleigh. Subject, The Sunday Meet- 
ings in Philadelphia. 

Woman’s BoarD of Missions, Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, March 5, 10.30 a, M. 

Pracs Lucrurns, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
February Sunday afternoons, three o’clock. 
Free lectures by Prof. J. W. Hudson of Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Subjects: The War and 
the New World Order; How the War Affects 
the Average Man; America’s Message to 
Europe; The Terms of Permanent Peace. 


Pracn Sunpay, Feb. 14. To be observed in 
churches of all denominations in special 
commemoration of 100 years of peace be- 
tween English-speaking peoples. ‘ 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY CONGREGATIONAL CLUB, 
Annual Meeting, Tuesday, Feb. 23, at First 
Church, Holyoke, Mass. Speaker, Prof. B. C. 
Moore, president of the American Board. 
Supper at 6.30, 

Grer-TocrTtHpr Day, a Full Fellowship Day 
with each church of Washington State Con- 
gregational Conference, Feb. 22-26. 

UNIversaL Day OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS, 
under the auspices of the World’s Christian 
Federation, Sunday, Feb. 28. 

Woman’s Board OF MISSIONS, SUFFOLK 
Brancu, Annual Meeting, First Church, Chel- 
sea, Tuesday, March 2, 10.30 a. M, and 2 P. M. 

RELIGIOUS BDUCATION ASSOCIATION, twelfth 
annual convention, Buffalo, N. Y., March 3-7, 
Topic: The Rights of the Child. ~~ 


THE BLUE DEVILS 
OF INDIGESTION 


Are put to rout by Dys-pep-lets, the simple, 
effective, digestive tablets, sugar-coated, pre- 
pared by C..L. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 
They give the most gratifying relief in 
sour stomach, distress after eating, belching, 
nausea, heartburn, ete. Perfectly safe, per- 
fectly reliable, perfectly free from narcotics. 
One or two crushed in the mouth and swal- 
lowed slowly—that’s all. You'll not think 
of your stomach again. Try them. Ten or 
twenty-five cents or a dollar.—[Adv. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Cash must 
accompany orders. Answers sent “care The Congregation- 
alist” will be held until called for unless stamps are sent 
Sor forwarding. 

Highland Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
indorsed by a high class petra Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best location near Boston. 
Address S. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools and 
colleges. Calls for September already coming tn. Good 
positions for good teachers. Governesses and tutors 
supplied to private famities. Send for Bulletin. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Wanted by a middle aged lady of refinement and 
ability, position as housekeeper or companion where 
one or more ma‘ds are kept. Capable of taking entire 
charge. Highest references. Address M.C., care 7he 
Congregationalist, 6, Bostun, Mass. 


The whele Bible—3l] volumes, vest pocket size, 
cloth bound, good print, 18 maps, packed in neat case, 
with one adjustable leather AD ca postpaid, $1.20 
Send three cents for sample and circular. Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


To churches and individuals, The Congrega- 


tional chureh and Sunday schoul ot Staples. Minn., is in 
dire need ofa library. If chureh+s or individuals have 
any books to give away or donate, the same shall be 


thankfully received and put to the best advantage. 
Rey. D. T. Jenkins, pastor. 


Furnished J%-room apartment for rent, family leay- 
ing the country fortwo years. Old furniture, |5 minutes 
from center of city, one minute to electric cars, opposite 
beautiful park. Rent reasonable to right party. RKefer- 
ences required. Possession about Dec. 1. orcester, 
Mass. Address M.M. S8., care The Congregationalist, 
46, Boston, Mass. ’ 


JOWETT 


THE SCHOOL OF 
CALVARY 


Permeated with the thought and spirit of this 


great preacher. Not inaptly has Dr. Jowett 
been called ‘“‘a modern Thomas 4 Kempis.” 
Tastefully bound in silk grain cloth boards, 
with design in gold. soc net, 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Bost n 19 W. Jackson St., Chicago 


Central Turkey College 


At Aintab, Turkey-in-Asia 


Friends can render important, permanent 
service by subscriptions to New Endow- 
ment. 5,000 shares. $100 each. Cash, 
instalment and 5 per cent. interest plans. 


Regarding gifts, etc.,.address Pres. JOHN E MERRILL, 
Aintab, or 708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Fifty-Sixth Year 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Cemetery, Cremation and 


Faneral, 
Transfer Arrangements. 


CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms, 
OCemplete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Meares. 
Frank 8. Waterman, President. 
Joseph 8S. Waterman, Vice President. 
Frank 8, Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Koxbury 72-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
* Undertaker, Boston.” 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, 
in correspondence suggested by announcements 
in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made 
of the fact that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist, 


19 15 
Rass) Bees 


Scribbler: “I’ve a poem here advocating 
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peace.’ Hditor: “I suppose that you hon- 
estly and sincerely desire peace.” Scribbler: 
“Yes, sir.’ Editor: “Then burn the poem.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Apropos of Brieux, some people have 
trouble in pronouncing his name, and a 
Boston man was overheard inquiring whether 
“Monseer Eugene Brooks” was related to 
the late Phillips Brooks. 


“Did you ever stop to think,” said one 
philosopher to another, “that one-half the 
world doesn’t know how the other half gets 
along?” “It’s right you are,” was the 
answer, “and neither does the other half, in 
these times.’—Evening Post. 


One evening, at the Eastern Star Fair, one 
of the fattest members sat down to rest. 
Every one who passed by seemed amused and 
she rose to seek a less conspicuous seat. 
She glanced round and saw that she had 
been sitting in front of the guessing-cake 
table, directly under the placard, “Guess my 
weight and I am yours.” 


Teacher: ‘Thomas, will you tell me what a 
conjunction is, and compose a sentence cun- 
taining one?’ Thomas (after reflection) : 
“A conjunction is a word connecting any- 
thing such as ‘The horse is hitched to the 
fence by his halter.’ ‘Halter’ is a conjunc- 
tion, because it connects the horse and the 
fence.’—Harper's Bazar. 


An old farmer who had been a night in 
London was describing the splendor of the 
hotel. ‘Everything was perfect,” said he, 
“except that they kept the light burning 
all night—a thing I ain’t used to.” ‘‘Well,” 


said one, “why didn’t you blow it out?” 
“Blow it out!” said the farmer. “How 
could I? The thing was inside a bottle!” 


An English parson was famous as a hunter 
of foxes. A Quaker friend complimented 
him on his reputation, and the parson, with 
pride, said that he could catch a fox, no mat- 
ter where it would hide. “There is one 
place,” replied the Quaker, “where a fox 
would be safe from thee.” ‘Where is that?” 
asked the parson. “In thy study,” said the 
Quaker.—British Weekly. 


“Ye telt us tonicht,” said an admirer of 
Robert Burns to a lecturer on Shakespeare, 
“that it was Shakespeare who wrote ‘Un- 
easy lies the head that wears a croon.’ Now 
Rabbie would never hae written sic nonsense 
as that.’ ‘Nonsense, sir?’ cried the indig- 
nant doctor. ‘Aye, just nonsense. Rabbie 
would hae kent that a king, or a queen, 
either, disna gang to bed wi’ the croon on his 
head. He wad hang it over th’ back o’ a 
chair.” 


A well-known English politician was much 
annoyed by reporters. One day he was en- 
joying a chat at a London hotel when a 
strange young man came up, who seemed to 
have something of importance to communi- 
eate, and Jed him across the room. Arrived 
in a corner, the stranger whispered, “I am 
on the staff of an evening paper, and I should 
like you to tell me what you think of the 
government’s foreign policy.’”’ Mr. Dash 
looked a little puzzled; then he said, “Fol- 
low me.” Leading the way, he walked 
through the reading-room, down some steps 
into the drawing-room, through a long pas- 
sage into the dining-room, and drawing his 
visitor into the corner behind the hatrack, 


he whispered, “I really don’t know anything - 


about it.’—Weekly Telegraph. 


CATARRH is an excessive secretion, accompanied 
with chronic inflammation, from the mucous membrane, 
Hood's Sarsaparijia acts on the mucous membrane 
through the blood, reduces inflammation, establishes 
healthy action, and radically cures all cases of catarrh. 


—(Ade. 
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Benevolent Societies 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socinry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors, F. BE. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
eo Room 609, Congregational House, 

oston. , 


THD CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Supp.y established by Mass. Cong’l Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states. 
Congregational House. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Secretary. Appletoa P. Williams, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. 4L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THp CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
Boston.and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel 
Usher, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 482 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Boston SAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incor- 
porated 1828, Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding Sec., Rev. Merritt A, Farren ; Treas., 
Cc. F. Stratton. Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. A Congregational Society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and supported mainly 
by the churches of New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s BoAarD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B, Calder, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HomM®b MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
Cornelius H. Patton, President; Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 


WoMAN’sS SEAMAN’S FRIEND Sotrery of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Miss Cc 
Ruttkay, Treasurer, 1 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Hvangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
stations in the United States and foreign ports. 
Sends Loan Libraries to sea. Publishes Sail- 
ors’ Magazine. Aids shipwrecked and destitute 
seamen at its Sailors’ Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. Supported by volun- 
tary contributions. 
Joun B. Catvert, D. D., President. 
GrorGb SIDNEY Wesstrer, D. D., Secretary. 
Send donations to CLARENCE C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


Boston Founded 1809 
A benevolent organization for distributing 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant churches ; 
managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds to do its work. Through the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates” 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col- 
porters and otherwise to the needy and to chari- 
table or religious societies in the state. All 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 
Hon. Roperr ¥. RAYMOND, President. 
REY. FREDERICK B. ALLEN, Recording Sec. 
FRANCIS NHDWARD Marsten, D. D., Oor. Sec. 
B. Preston CLARK, Esq@., Treasurer. 
Mr. ALBERT Roscon, Business Manager. 
FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIETY 


I give, devise-and bequeath to the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten, the sum of........ 


to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of the Society. 


Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. Establishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country. Pub- 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary 
gifts, Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. Contributions 
and communications relative to work in- 
part of the country may be sent to the New 
England office. W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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OUR READERS’ FORUM 


This page is open to all readera of the 
paper who have a suggestive word to say 
on timely and vital matters, whether or not 


the views expressed accord with those of 


the editor. In order that as many letters 
as possible may each week be printed, corre- 
spondents are requested to write briefly. 


Free Pews a Success 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Replying to your request for information 
regarding free pews, I would say that our 
ehurch (First Congregational) was organ- 
ized in 1726 and so has in its blood the ideas 
of the early days; and so, when our present 
building was erected in 1860, the pews were 
all sold to individuals, and each family had 
a pew. This plan worked very well then, as 
all families remained in town and occupied 
the family pew, but of late years the change 
which has come to all New England towns 
has struck us, and many of our then most 
prominent families have no representative in 
town now. 

This outcome was foreseen by some of our 
people. The parish was dissolved and the 
church incorporated and a canvass was made 
to obtain a gift of the pews to the church 
from as many of the owners as possible. A 
large number were given to the church at 
that time, perhaps three-quarters of the en- 
tire number, the church taking a bill of sale 
at the time to show ownership. Since that 
time we have obtained one at a time as an 
owner died and his heirs were willing to 
turn over the title, or as an owner might 
have changed his mind, until the church now 
owns all except about ten or twelve, and in 
time we hope to receive all. There has been 
no undue pressure brought to bear, and it 
has always been the owners’ free act and 
we have had no hard feeling. 

After incorporating our money was raised 
by renting church-owned pews and taxing 
privately owned ones (a difference in name 
but not in amount) for some years; but this 
was not very satisfactory, and four years 
ago we made all pews free and raised our 
money by weekly payment Duplex Envelope 


system, and this seems to be the most satis- 
factory way. | 

We can now feel free to ask every one to 
come to church, and no one can come back 
at us with the remark that he cannot afford 
to hire sittings. We believe this to be the 
very best way. 

RIcHARD A. SARGENT, 
Merrimac, Mass. Church Clerk. 


To the Defense of Indiana 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Your Western Window correspondent 
when he commented, Jan. 21, on Indiana 
politics must have been looking through 
ground glass or at least colored glass win- 
dows. “What’s the matter with Muncie, 
Terre Haute and Kokomo?’ These cities 
are not wicked above other cities. The dif- 
ference is that these cities are fighting the 
criminals and other cities are not. It would 
be hard to find a state where religious activ- 
ities are more in evidence. In Indianapolis 
noonday meetings in a large opera house 
have been filled, while all the churches have 
co-operated, and it is thought that ten thou- 
sand persons have started a new life. ‘The 
big meetings conducted at the English Opera 
House have had as high as two thousand 
hearers. In Terre Haute Rey. L. Curtis 
Talmage, our Congregational pastor, and 
others are working valiantly. Kokomo is 
known as one of the best-conducted cities 
and has been dry for years. One thing is 
certain, all of these places are making a 
brave fight. 


Indianapolis, Ind. W. G. PUDDEFOOT, 


A Tribute 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
Nearly six years ago I reached these 
shores from England. The first American to 
receive me to his heart and home was Edwin 
R. Smith of Concord, N. H., and what a 
whole-hearted reception! He became my 
friend, and he was a perfect friend. He was 
worthy of a man’s confidence. For three 
years under his counsel and direction it was 
my privilege to serve a missionary church in 
New Hampshire. To me he gave his affec- 


tion so generously, this old earth is poorer 
for me because of the ascension of my friend. 
“Tf, in the paths of the world 
Stones might have wounded thy feet, 
Toil or dejection have tried 
Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing—to us thou wast still 
Cheerful, and helpful and firm.” 
—Arnold. 


Bradford, Vt. A, REGINALD CREWE. 


A Parody on Religion 


To the Editor of The Congregutionalist: 

Your editoria] in the issue of Dec. 24, in 
which you quote from a letter from Prof. 
James Stalker, in which he says, “There is 
a strong religious element in the patriotism 
and enthusiasm with which the young are 
enlisting,” etc., it seems to me must not be 
let pass without a protest from some one. 
Whatever there may be in this war, it is 
patent there is no religion, neither Christian 
nor any other sort. 

It is absolutely impossible that there 
should be a religious phase. Religion on the 
lips of Jesus means love to God and love to 
man, and enlisting for this war means hate, 
hate and more hate.- I'am of English birth 
and receive English papers and have relatives 
in this war, and all I hear is anti-Christian 
through and through. 

The fact that the churches are filled means 
not a revival of religion, but a revival of 
superstition and the holding back of a real 
Christianity. A real revival of religion in 
those countries would stop the war instantly, 
as it would make it impossible for any child 
of God to kill his brother, though he spoke 
a different tongue. It is this parody on reli- 
gion as practiced in the churches that has 
made this terrible war possible. If the 
churches in these so-called Christian nations 
would practice one moiety of the religion of 
the early Christians, we should not be the 
butt of sneers from the atheist, the agnostic 
and the skeptic. 

Let us have done with this cant about a 
religious revival coming out of war. It is 
impossible for religion to be fathered in hell. 

Granite Falls, Wn. W. R. PARR. 


—* 


The Sunday Campaign 


The campaign is now forging ahead with 
a terrible emphasis on personal righteousness. 
Men who attended the last two men’s meet- 
ings here seem to have had a revelation. 

| Newspaper men, who are accustomed to lec- 
tures on vice and temperance were astounded 
at the facts presented and the response that 
came from the call of “Billy” for clean liv- 
_ing and a vote against rum. 

Philadelphia is witnessing a moral reform 
and religious work is made easier, and should 
the campaign close now it would be worth the 
effort. 

Discussions on the weather have’ given 
place to “Billy’”’ on what he said and did not 
say. Anywhere you go you are likely to find 
some one wanting to talk on the campaign ; 
Jews, Catholics and non-religious people, all 
alike find time to talk to you, though you 
have never met them before. It is the theme 
of the street, street car, office, store and shop. 

During the past week personal work has 
been the burden of his message, the result of 
which has been that many persons who have 

had no responsibility have taken a real in- 
| terest in the welfare of others, I have seen 
on one occasion a policeman stationed at the 
end of an aisle speaking to men who were 
seated near him. I know of one policeman 
who brought to the tabernacle last week 
eight men and was the means of having seven 
of them to “hit the trail.” 


I do not know how to classify the next 
man. He is a bartender and was seen last 
week reading over his bar to a group of his 
customers one of “Billy’s” sermons. He 
cannot be one who feels the need of doing 
personal work, but he, however, has felt the 
influence of the campaign. 

While a mighty factor in this campaign is 
the daily newspaper, which gives much space 
for the sermon and news of Mr. Sunday’s 
work, the co-operating churches, which num- 
ber over 400 or about half the churches in 
the city, are the vital force behind the cam- 
paign, without which “Billy’s” work would 
fail. At the close of each service the cards 
signed by the converts are placed in a post 
office in the tabernacle where each pastor 

jcan get them and immediately get in touch 
with the signer. 

At the close of the men’s meeting on Sun- 
day evening, Jan. 31, which meeting had to 
begin two hours before time set as the build- 
ing was full, service was set for eight o’clock 
and they began at six, for every seat and 
standing place was taken and thousands were 
on the outside and could not get in, a vote 
was taken and the 25,000 men voted to op- 
pose the rum traffic at the next election. 

One of the interesting things about the 
business end of such a mighty work is the 
daily offerings which now amounts to a total 
of $41,112.54. Here is a sample: collection 
taken last Friday, total for the two services, 
$1,362.20. In the afternoon offering were 
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$566.53, and in the evening, $795.67. There 
were $1.23 in checks and $31 in notes in 
evening offering. There were 33 half dollars, 
535 quarters, 1,603 dimes, 5,851 nickels and 
3,857 pennies. The total cost of campaign 
will. be about $50,000, and when this is 
reached no more offerings will be taken until 
the last day, which will be as a gift to Mr. 
Sunday. 

Delegations of ministers from Cincinnati 
and New York City were present this week 
and were most deeply impressed with what 
they saw, but Mr. Sunday would not com- 
mit himself to the invitation to hold a cam- 
paign in their cities. 

There were between 200 and 300 ministers 
from the Greater New York and they came 
for only one service of the afternoon as the 
guest of New York American. It seemed 
to be the opinion of most of these men that 
while Mr. Sunday says some things they 
would not say and preaches some dogma they 
do not agree to, they were a unit as to his 
value in awakening a city like New York to 
vital religion. 

At the present writing there have been 
14,924 who have signed cards, averaging 
about 450 a day, while last Saturday at a 
children’s service for those between the age 
of ten and fifteen years there were 3,341. 
At the men’s meetings on Sunday there were 
1,500 signed cards. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 1. H. W. M. 


“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America” 


AETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Incorporated 1819. Charter Perpetual. 
Cash Capital o.oo. puny h. SSRR ee i ens o es, aap 
Cash Assets. : : ; : : Ae : : : . ; . 23,400,526.99 
Total Liabilities. b / ; : ; : . ; ; : . 1IL,eeerS.o0 


NEL SOLDHES.) fo. ne A fies! eee WR He ST 6,668,448.39 
Surplus for Policy-Holders . nt ... $11,668,448.39 


LOSSES PAID IN NINETY-SIX YEARS: a4, 393, 663. 21 


WM. B. CLARK, President 
Vice-Presidents, HENRY E. REES, A. N. WILLIAMS. 
E. J. SLOAN, Secretary. 
Assistant Secretaries, E. S. ALLEN, GUY E. BEARDSLEY, RALPH B. IVES. 


W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary 


THOS. BE. GALLAGHER, Gen’! Agent. L.O. KOHTZ, Asst. Gen’] Agent. 
WESTERN BRANCH, 175 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago, um. } L. 0. KOHTZ, Marine Gen’! Agent. ’ 


PACIFIC BRANCH, 301 California St., San Francisco, Cal. W.H. BREEDING, General Agent. E.S.LIVINGSTON, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
} Boston lll., 175 W. Jackson Boulevard. NEW YORK, 63-65 Beaver Street. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT .. . BOSTON, 70 Kilby Street. PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 301 ‘California Street. 


Published at $8.00 —— $3.50=—— Published at $8.00 


Our Offer $3.50 For a Short Time On ly Our Offer $3.50 


A New One-Volume Edition of 


Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography 
and Literature 


Edited by the Very Rev. HENRY WACE, D. D., Dean of Canterbury, 
and the Rev. WILLIAM C. PIERCY, Dean and Chaplain of Whitelands College. 


1,040 Pages. Svo. Cloth. $8.00 net. 


HE original edition of this standard work in four volumes published in the years 1876, 

1879, 1882, 1887 is now almost out of print and cannot be reprinted. The present edition 

in one volume is however in a form more suited to the busier life of the present day which 
demands brevity and ready accessibility in works of reference. 

This authoritative work has not lost in accuracy on this account, for, on the contrary, it 
has been most carefully revised throughout and brought up to date. No other single volume 
will ever concentrate such a mass of first-rate original work as that of the great scholars whose 
articles on the Fathers are preserved in the present work. Invaluable as are some of the 
articles in the German and French works on the same subject, they cannot be compared 
in interest and weight and thoroughness, or extent, with the articles of Lightfoot, Westcott, 
Benson, Salmon and others. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, 14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Educational 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


99th year opened Sept. 30, 1914. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Kxpenses low. For 
Catalogue or information address 


Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


Scientific methods with 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
practical training for the 
ministry. Large faculty 


HARTFOR 
THEOLOGICAL 


pea any peel pi ge both 
oreign and resident. Open 
to college graduates ots all SEMINARY 
churches. 
Associated with 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Hartford School of Missions 
Fitting for foreign service. 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, et.) 


Comte: TICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE SCHOOL OF RELICION 
Research and Training in Five Departments: 


GQ) Pastoral Service at Home. 

(2) Service tn the Foreign Field. 

@G) Retigious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 

(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B D., and Ph.D. may be obtained 

by students. For ‘catalogue, address Dean CHAs. R. 
Brown, New Haven, Ct. 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Expert Service—Schools and Colleges 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 
2-A Park Street, Bost -n: 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.- 
Washington: Chicago; Portland: Berkeley; Los Angeles; 

Manual Free. EVERETT O. FI8K & Co. 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 


Main Offics & Works P6:Kcndsi Given, 
Hook & Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 


Boston, New York, Phila., Chi., Louisville, Dallas 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths, 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Café First-Class Huro- 
pean Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 

Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


Cul Pulpits, ex Altars 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVER PTHINe 
The finest furniture made. tig from our 
factory to yourchurch. Catalog 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co. Dept. 73. Greemille, WN 


For Churches, Audito- 
riums, Residences 
Kimball Pipe Organs are 
numbered among the 
world’s greatest organs. 
Plans, estimates, ete., fur- 

nished on application. 

W.W. KIMBALL CO. 
EasternOMee 507 Sth 4ve. N.Y. 
General Offices, Kimball Hall, 
Established 1857. CHICAGO 


PULPIT GOWNS 


Choir Vestments 


Embroidered Hangings 
and Bookmarks 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
COX SONS & VINING, 


72 Madison Avenue, New York 


LYMYER SWEETER, MOBE DOW 
CHURCH pe Ne 
Pop ep 


Ss. 
Write to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., eee, 0, 


MENEELY « JO. 


Watervliet (West Troy), N. Y. 


‘ 4, Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 
: Unequaled musical ee 
88 years’ experience 
Highest Grade Genuine Boll Metal 


Church Memoriai 
Chime =e a speci 


Peal McSuane Ber Founory Co., Bactimore, Mo., U.S. 


MENEELY BELL (9) 


177 BROADWAY: NY Y CITY, 


ELLS 


To LITTLE DAVID of SMYRNA 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


Author of “‘ The Song of the Syrian Guest,” etc. 


Just Published 


CHALLENGE AND CHEER 


By J. WARSCHAUER 


“ Dr. Warschauer is without doubt a great preacher, one of our greatest, and 
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This is a beautiful and timely Easter 


message prompted by the remark of a boy 
The key-note of the 
message is in these words, “Jesus is now 


guide in Smyrna. 


It is a notably practical and valuable message that 
the well-known English preacher presents in these six- 
teen masterful sermons. 
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cea eimassndeed, The illustrations, by means of which the author 
frequently lends emphasis and .attractiveness to his 
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cases they are drawn from literature, biography, and 
history and reflect his extensive reading as well as his 


marked ability for appropriate application. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


Revivals 

The editorial message this week brings home to us in 
direct fashion the responsibilities that come with a revival 
And these responsibilities are ours whether 
they come in a Billy Sunday campaign or whether they 
come in the more quiet and less spectacular ways of 
evangelism. ‘The question is ever before us: How shall we 
seek for a revival of spiritual life in our churches, for the 
ingathering of those who are now untouched by the church 
and many of whom are far from the Kingdom; how shall 


- we combat sin and vice and the deep-rooted forces of evil? 


_ We shall be glad to receive from our readers two-hun- 
dred-word letters on evangelism—what you have done, what 
you are doing or what you are going to do to secure a re- 
vival of spiritual life in your church and community. Shall 
we encourage professional evangelism and the big revival 
campaigns, or shall we overcome the sin and indifference 
of our times and upbuild the Kingdom in other ways?) What 
ean be accomplished by the united interdenominational 
efforts of our Christian forces and how can they be organ- 
ized and directed to secure the best and most lasting re- 
Here 
is a problem that presses hard upon all our churches. The 
need is great. The responsibility is ours. How shall we 


| meet it? We want statements of experience and details of 


practical methods. 


A Practical Suggestion for the Lenten Season 


5 One of the best and at the same time the simplest meth- 


ods for utilizing the Lenten season is suggested in an arti- 
ele this week entitled Lenten Discussion Clubs. The writer 
shows how in her city last year a number of clubs were 
formed among women to discuss the intimate themes of the 
spiritual life. The response made by women in all circles 


_- of society was so gratifying that this year the same plan 


is being carried out on a larger scale and, of course, with 
another series of topics, which we are not yet at liberty to 
print. The topics used last year, however, are so suggestive 


that we shall reprint from week to week those that Served 
as a basis for a single hour of discussion. We do this with 
the hope that they will prove stimulating to many of our 
readers, who either together or alone would make this 
Lenten season one of real spiritual renewal. 


Our Literary Supplement 

In our book review section this week will be found some 
reviews of exceptional importance: The Cosmic Soul, by 
Henry Holt; War and Insurance, by Professor Royce; 
The Christian Life in the Modern World, by Professor 
Peabody; A History of the Hebrews, by President San- 
ders, ete. J. Edgar Park comments in spicy vein on a group 
of recent volumes of poetry and the eighth page is devoted 
to a select list of the literature of the war. Among the re- 
viewers are: Dean Hodges, Isaac Ogden Rankin, John De- 
Peu, Professor Hvans, Professor Ryder, Professor Fowler, 
Edward S. Farwell and Nicholas Van der Pyl. 


Still Room for More 


Our mails are not as yet so heavily loaded with com- 
munications relating to the plan suggested for the reorgan- 
ization of Congregational benevolent societies as to require 
the services of a special clerk. Once more we bespeak 
for this important report of the National Council’s Commis- 
sion on Missions in our number of Feb. 4 the careful read- 
ing it deserves. Our columns are open to brief, pertinent 
communications, whether favorable or not to the recom- 
mendations, We should be particularly glad to hear from 
the pastors and laymen who furnish the sinews ef war for 
these organizations. 


Send Names, Please 


Reports of annual meetings have come in from two 
churches in which neither the name of the city nor that of 
the pastor was mentioned. We are unable to trace either 
of these items, and we are not able to publish anonymous 
communications of any kind. ; 


A BOOK EVERY PREACHER SHOULD OWN 


CIVIC RIGHTEOUSNESS AND CIVIC PRIDE 


By NEWTON MARSHALL HALL, D. D. 
Minister of the North Congregational Church, Springfield; Member-at-Large of the Springfield School Board ; 


Author of “ The Bible Story,” etc. 


This is one of those inspirational books whose mission is to arouse thought and initiate action. 
It is a model for preachers in city or country who wish to interpret the social needs of democ- 


racy in terms of faith. 


It should be in every home where children are growing to maturity. 


“« These sermons give one at once the sense of 


preaching power.”— 


WILLIAM JEweETT Tucker, D.D., LL. D. 


“Noble sermons. 


“ Sane, constructive, aggressive, convincing, and the 
It is an inspiring mes- 
sage which is given to all the churches.” — 

James L. Barton, D. D. 


whole pre-eminently Christian. 


“Tt is refreshing in these rushing days to find a man 
who not on'y has something to say, but who has the 
ability, the time and the inclination to say it in refined 
style, with painstaking literary finish. It is the kind of 
book to influence young preachers especially, whose 
ambitions are elevated, and whose style ought to be.”— 


A much needed message 
clearly and forcibly presented ”—WILLIAM 
DeWitt Hype, LL. D., President of Bowdoin College 


“Reasonable, persuasive, convincing, keeping 
the ideals high, yet making them practicable.”— 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, LL. D. 


NEHEMIAH Boynton, D.D. 


** Dr. Hall has made an eloquent appeal for the 
soul of the city, for putting more soul into it, for 
understanding what the soul is and must be and 
do. Heasks for service, for the faith that translates 
itself into works.”—Editorial, Washington (D.C.) Times. 


“ This is a book which should be read not only 
for its ideas and inspiration; but for the logic and 
general insight it affords respecting those matters 
of great practical importance as well as moral 
significance which confront the people at this time.””— 


Editorial, Spring field Union. 


“*The man who hasn’t been to church for thirty years 
because the preaching is so poor ought to read this book 
and resolve that if this is preaching, he wants to go 
again.” — Spring field Republican. 


‘From the standpoint of a Christian minister. spirit- 
ually and conscientiously, lovingly and tenderly, mantully 
and earnestly, the great questions which underlie the 
welfare of the country are considered in these pages.” — 


Herald and Presbyter. 
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During His Earthly Ministry, The Sym- 
belism of the Parables, etc. 
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By Wrixi1am A. Corts, B.D., D. Litt, 
Prefessor of Systematic Theology in 
the University of Aberdeen. 
8vo. $3.00 net. 


A descriptive history in one volume of 
the doctrinal standards of the religious 
world. With the full texts of the ancient 
creeds in the various stages of their evo- 
lution. 

A useful book of reference for the busy 
pastor and student, as well as the general 
reader, as it supplies him with accurate in- 
formation for an intelligent appreciation 
of the history and literature of dogma. 
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not too common, gift of exposition. This 
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those who, in the name of science, deny 
the reality of spiritual experience and the 
existence of that on which it is founded.” 
—London Times. 
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fessor in the University of Bonn. 
8vo. $3.25 net. 
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Review and Expositor, 
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study. 
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If a Revival Should Come to Our Town 


ZA Pe TICALLY, we all believe in revivals, periods when the sense of God's 
if presence possesses, changes and actuates human hearts to an unwonted degree. 
Vi (se may accompany these seasons of spiritual quickening, reactions may 
V; follow them, but the long history of the Church would have been vastly dif- 
22 ZA ferent had there not been from time to time such revival seasons. They gave 
ZX SS) EES birth to mighty missionary and philanthropic undertakings. They raised up 
leaders for Christian enterprises the world over. They put new strength and 
fervor into the rank and file. Despite the emphasis which our .age rightly places on cultural 
methods, we have no reason to suppose that the revival has ceased to be one of the instruments 
which God uses in advancing his Kingdom among men. 
These being the facts in the case, what would happen if a revival should come to our 
town? Would we all be glad to have such a revival come and prepared to welcome its converts? 
‘A revival means the devotion of an unusual amount of time and thought to the things of the 
spirit. It calls for the subordination of business and social affairs. This is just what we prom- 
ised to do when at the altar we confessed Christ. With what uplift of spirit did we sing, “Love 
sO amazing, so divine, demands my soul, my life, my all.” Perhaps that was a long time ago. 
Since then other things, most of them wholesome enough, have commanded our interest. But if 
a revival were to come to our town and we were to have any vital part in it, we might have to 


. reconstruct our personal program to a considerable extent. 


A revival means readiness, even eagerness, on the part of men and women outside to hear and 
to heed the gospel invitation. It impels a corresponding readiness on our part to manifest in 
simple, natural ways an interest in their spiritual welfare. It sends Andrew, not first of all 
after some one fifty milcs away, but after his own brother. If we have been in the habit of 
shrinking from giving the person next to us any indication that Christ means something to us 
and any desire that Christ should mean something to him also, if we have taken refuge in the 
beguiling notion that when we share that which is deepest in us with some one else we are “in- 
vading his privacy,” then a revival makes us a bit uneasy. But should it come our way we 
might have to reckon afresh with the New Testament idea of the way in which the life in 
Christ and the life for Christ communicates itself among men. 

A revival brings to the church a great amount of raw human material to be instructed and 
molded. Almost staggering are the new duties and responsibilities just now confronting the Phila- 
delphia churches. It is as if a business or a school keyed to a certain amount of activity were sud- 
denly required to double its output. If a revival came to our town, is our Sunday school equipped 
to develop in the convert a well-rounded, intelligent, Christian character? Would his aspirations 
after goodness be quickened in our prayer meeting or would they undergo a disastrous chill? 
Are our services of worship and our monthly sociable on such a democratic basis that the 
new comer—hod carrier or scrubwoman—would feel at home? 

A revival provides the church with potential energy for more effective and far-reaching 
Christian service. Any man really changed by Christ wants to go out and do something for 
Christ. Do we know our town, its spiritual, moral, intellectual, social and industrial needs well 
enough to be able to direct new converts to Christian tasks worthy of their zeal and their capacity? 

Profitable it is to think of revivals, not so much in the light of the personalities who hap- 
pen to figure in them, or the queer and objectionable things that are sure to occur, but in the 
light of the high and worthy purposes they may serve, in securing for the church a truer devo- 
tion on the part of its members and in bringing to the church fresh battalions of recruits. 

When any considerable number of us are ready to make spiritual concerns dominant in our 
own lives, and tactfully to persuade others to enter into an experience that is real and good to 
us, when we have put our church into shape for training men in godliness and for sending them 
forth on errands of usefulness, then, Billy Sunday or no Billy Sunday, a revival is sure to come 
to our town. 


——ae eee 


Along Life’s Battle Front 


Being a Study of Connections that Should be Made Plain 


By Margaret Slattery 


forget them—the fighting heroes along life’s battle 

front of the everyday—but the vast sweep of snow-clad 
hills, lonely and silent, brought back to me with appalling 
vividness a great company of warriors. A turn in the road 
and suddenly, as if a magic hand had lighted it, stood out 
against the early darkness of the winter night a cross, 

The little shingle and stone chapel whose slender tower it 
surmounted could not be seen. There was nothing to hold 
either eye or heart but that brilliant cross and the background 
of the night. Then one by one the buildings came into view, 
their many windows sending out long beams of light over the 
snow. As we drew nearer we could see along the great open 
porches, wrapped in blankets and furs, hoods and caps, the 
wounded whom Disease, the dread enemy, had laid low. All 
day and all night they would lie there breathing in the fresh air 
which is their only hope, thinking, fighting and now and then 
looking up at the cross. Some of them will come down from 
the hilltop to fight other battles; many have received the death 
blow. 

But in the dining-room none of it seemed true. Like any 
hotel the room seemed with its brilliant lighting, its small 
tables, menus and seemingly cheerful guests talking and Jaugh- 
ing together. Not a word of complaint, not a cry of protest 
or despair. Yet over at that table is a beautiful girl of twenty. 
She came here from school almost two years ago. Improve- 
ment has been slow but she hopes. In her room are the pic- 
tures of the young people whom she has left at home almost 
five hundred miles away and on the dresser her father and 
mother. She is their only child. But she is laughing and 
reading to the others at her table a clipping from a magazine. 
Only when you catch her off guard does her face show what 
it has cost to play the hero. 

At the center table is a mother. 
to spend Sunday with her. They have two little boys under 
six at home. She has been fighting for two years. They say 
that there is hope that it may not bein vain, There is a group 
| of students, five young men—they will all get well. 

In the room are two physicians, a minister, two nurses, clerks, 
a teacher, a seamstress, many housewives—all are young. Only 
one person with gray hair in all that company, not more than 
a half dozen over forty, most of them under thirty. Like the 
soldiers who face death amidst the roar of cannon and the cold 
and damp of trenches, they have but started on the road of 
life. Innocent victims they are for the most part. Their 
enemy grows strong in the dark and unclean plague spots 
where man permits his fellows to live and work and from his 
stronghold rushes out to attack whomsoever he may. 

When I stood at the window in the guestroom of the admin- 
istration building and looked over at the largest building of all 
—the hospital where sleepless eyes looked out into the night 
—it seemed to me that the lovers of all that was symbolized 
in that shining cross must rise; call together their forces and 
with intelligent determination that even ignorance, careless- 
ness and greed together cannot baffle, fight to the finish this 
enemy that claims a greater toll than all the guns across the 
sea. 

It was a glorious morning when I left the hilltop. The 
newly fallen snow glistened and sparkled; as I turned the 
corner that shut from view the buildings on that campus where 
pain and suffering are the teachers and patience and heroic en- 
durance are the lessons to be learned, I caught a last glimpse 
of the cross with the sun shining full upon it, flashing out its 
message of hope and love. “Who makes possible the work of 
this great battle ground?’ I asked of my driver as he pointed 


Ts chaos across the sea had made me for the moment 


Her husband has come up 


out the places where the poorest of men and women might. 


come and hope. He gave me the names, 
before. Some of them I knew. 


I had heard them 
They were people of the Church. 
* 7* 

To tel! stories to heroes is an experience one can never for- 
get. It seemed to me that day as I stood before another group 
valiantly fighting along life’s battle front, that I had never seen 
faces so wonderfully responsive as those which revealed the 


al] young—and blind, They were facing the problems of life, 
the necessity for self-support without their eyes. Patiently, — 
hopefully, eagerly they waged warfare with their great handi- 
cap. 

I heard no complaints, no bitter protest against their hard: 
lot, only words of determination to win out with honor. In the 
front row was a group of the innocent victims of ignorance. 
Had some one with adequate knowledge been present when: 
they entered the world its darkness would have become light 
for them. Over at the right was a victim of the mistaken 
patriotism with which our country’s birthday is celebrated 
and here and there were other victims of the carelessness and’ 
neglect that men still call accident. 

All about the room were boys and girls who are paying the 
awful price of another’s sin. After’I had watched the last 
young hero at the task which was to train the fingers that 
must fulfill a double office, I looked through the printed re- 
ports. The figures glared at me from the page. What an army 
—the nation’s blind—and how marvelous their victories have 
been! 

I looked at the names of the men and women who had made- 
their training possible, I knew many of them and asked ques- 
tions about others. Yes, the people of the Church were shar- 
ing in the victory of these brave warriors on life’s battle front 
as with those on the hilltop under the cross. 

ae 

During the week that followed in three great cities where 
I dropped into meetings called to plan for the relief of the 
unemployed I found the vast majority of the audience to be 
men and women directly connected with the Church, support- } 
ing it and now giving again at a cost, to help lift the great | 
burden of suffering, the causes of which they only half under- | 
stood and the remedy for which they were searching in the 
darkness. 

I met in the ante-room of one great hall a group of men: 
who were running their business on full time at a heavy loss- 
to themselves that they might save from poverty the families 
dependent upon the men whom they employed. 

Out in the corridor I met a woman who had sold one of her 
motors, giving the money to help the needy and is using the 
other only enough to justify retaining the services of her 
chauffeur, who has a wife and three little ones dependent upon 
him, I recognized men and women whom at various times I 
had seen at so-called religious conventions. They seemed to 
me even more truly religious that night, as in the great mass 
meeting they wrote their checks and put their hands —_ ~ sag 
into their pockets. 

At the meeting of the hospital board I met the women of the 
Church—they were giving. At a “safety first” conference I 
met men and women of the Church—they were giving. At 
meetings in the interest of better laws for the protection of 
women and children, recreation centers and the use of school’ 
buildings for social centers, I found the people of the Church — 
—they were giving. ; 

When I inquired into the peo TEN of new bread lines ee. 
emergency shelters for the homeless, I found again that it was 
the people of the Church who were giving. The orthopedic 
clinic, the free dispensary, the diet kitchen, the Red Cross, the 
day nurseries and settlements, the movements for prison re- 
form and civie reform all revealed the people of the Church, 
and they were giving. 

In fact, I saw that it would be an easy task to demonstrate 
by statements possible of proof that the soldiers along life’s 
battle front waging their heroic warfare against disease, poy- 
erty and misfortune have behind them the great company of 
the Church at work—thinking, planning and giving, without 
whom they could not hope.to win the fight. 

* * 
_ Were some one with authority given the task of going fr 
city to city across our country and Canada, stopping at each: 
long enough to cross out from the list of officials and’ patrons 
of altruistic societies and organizations the names of every 
one connected definitely through worship and membership with 


changing emotions called out by the stories. The listeners were the Church, the lists would present a sorry spectacle; and were 
202 
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he to go further and cross out from the lists of contributors all 
Such names, the organizations would be compelled to lay down 
their tasks within the year. 

That man leaning against the closed door in the church 
porch seeking shelter from the bitter wind while he tries to 
think what to do next does not see the connection between the 
coal sent him last week, the soup and bread he ate at noon, the 
hospital where his boy sits in the sun-parlor, the committee 


_ which found work yesterday for his sixteen-year-old daughter, 


and the Church. But each of these agencies existing to assist 
him through his time of difficulty is made up of people of the 
Church, and the money, making possible their work, came from 
the pockets of the people of the Church, the majority of whom 
had made it honestly. In some way the connection should be 
made plain. 

The building which stands there closed against him while 


‘dispirited and well-nigh hopeless, rendered increasingly ineffi- 


cient by cold and hunger, should not typify for him the.Church. 
A Sunday service from which well-dressed, apparently prosper- 
ous men and women pass out, meeting and greeting each other 
while the echoes of the great organ reach him, as thinly clad 
and poorly fed he walks the street, must not be left to typify 
for him the Church. The prayers and hymns at the midweek 
service where the light from the windows shines out over the 
icy sidewalks and a warm current of air rushes out to him, as 
utterly discouraged and sorely tempted he passes by, should 
not be left to typify for him the Church. These things can 
never win his respect and his love. 
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Never in its long history has the Church had a better op- 
portunity to make itself known along life’s battle front than 
now. Through personal, individual, generous giving, as well 
as in the actual doing of the neighborly deed lies the opportu- 
nity to say to those who pass by, “This is the Church, your 
friend and brother by the command and example of its Master 
and Lord.” 


* * 


One night years ago I stood on the chapel steps with a nine 
year-old boy. Work had been given his father, food and coal 
had been sent to his home. The old threadbare clothing which 
was worn by the boy and his sister had been replaced by com- 
plete outfits new and becoming. The coat transformed the boy. 
It warmed him to the heart. “Say,” he said, “what would a 
become of us if there warn’t no church here?’ His face lighted 
up and he laid his newly-mittened hand lovingly down on the 
brownstone. ‘When I get big,’ he said, looking over at his 
sister, “I’ll build one down on D Street where there ain’t 
none.” 

' Whether the church be large or small, city or country, wood 
or stone, I can conceive of no greater wish for it than that the 
men and women fighting desperately along life’s battle front, 
where patriotism casts no glamour and no bugle song or drum 
beat stirs the soul, might have reason to look up at its towers 
and crosses and say in differing phrases, with the warm response 
of their inmost hearts, “What would have become of us if there 
were no church here?” 


No Breath 


By Rev. J. H. Jowett, D.D. 


except breath. They were perfectly articulated bodies, 
but they were devoid of inspiration. The organized 
bones were as impotent as when they lay scattered over the 
desolate fields. Organization had accomplished nothing. The 
lack was vital, There was an absence of life. 


And this, says the prophet, is the symbol of a common trag- 
edy in the lives of men and nations. Movements stop just 
short of inspiration. Fine organizations have no soul. There 
is “noise’ and there is “shaking,” but there is no quickening 
wind from God. There is combination, but no communion. 
Bone comes to bone, and there are sinews and skin, but there 
is no air, no enlivening power from the heart of God, 


We may find an illustration of the prophet’s symbol in the 
domain of words. A dictionary is a valley of dry bones. It is 
a mass of dismembered words scattered like dislocated bones, 
every word isolated from every other word, lying there bleached 
and dry. Well, a man thinks himself tobe a poet, and he comes 
to the dictionary and he begins to gather the words together, 
“pone to his bone.” He joins them in the friendliest concord. 
He organizes them in metrical rhymes. Hvery law of grammar 
and metre and melody is honored. The association is sweet and 
soft and orderly and—dead! It is a beautiful corpse, but 
there is no breath in it; it jingles, but it is not poetry. 

Or we may go to the verbal valley of dry bones, and we 
may gather the scattered members together and construct a 
prayer, fitting bone to bone, giving it sinews and covering it 
with flesh and skin. And there it is, a decent, orderly thing, 
but dead! We say our prayers, but we do not pray. We mar- 
tial our words, but we do not aspire. We present a corpse 
instead of a breathing; and here is a poor publican, with a 
meager little handful of words, which he sobs out rather than 
repeats—*Lord, be merciful to me, a sinner’—and “the words 
stand up, an exceeding great army,’ and they take the King- 
dom of heaven by storm. . 

Sometimes we go to the dictionary, the valley of dry bones, 
and we gather its words together to construct a creed. The 
articles of the creed are most carefully shaped and fitted to- 
gether with exquisite association. Word is joined to word in 
precise succession, and sentence linked with sentence in exact 
logical agreement. It is strengthened with the sinews of 
philosophy and furnished with the flesh and skin of tender 


66 TL exer was no breath in them.” There was everything 


’ emotion. And there it is, an organized statement of belief! 


And we may repeat it with the semblance of life. There may 
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be a “noise” and the “shaking,” but no inspiration, no aspira- 
tion, no lowly confession of trust or prayer; and the mystic, 
unseen ministers, who watch the souls of things, proclaim the 
heavenly judgment—‘there is no breath in them.” Another 
man gropes for a little handful of words and fits them uncer- 
tainly together, and stammers them out before the Lord— 
“Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief,’ and the Kingdom 
is taken! 

In the Church that bears the name of Christ we may have 
everything but the essential thing. We may have order and 
decency and reverence and the appearance of fraternity. Bone 
may come to bone, and there may be the sinews and even the 
flesh and skin, and yet there may be no pervading breath, no 
mysterious and unifying life. We may have a congregation, but 
not a communion; we may have an assembly, but not an army; 
we may have a fellowship roll, but not of those who are counted 
alive and whose names “are written in the Lamb’s Book of 
Life.” We may be just a crowd, and not “the family of the 
living God.” 

We may have prayers, but no prayer. We may have peti- 
tions, but no real intercession. We may have posture and 
homage, but no supplication. We may have exquisite ritual, 
but no holy worship. We may have what men call “a finished 
service,” and yet there may be nothing of the violence of a 
vital faith, We may have benevolences, but no sacrifice. We 
may have the appearance of service, but no shedding of blood. 
The church may be only an organized corpse. 

But when the breath comes, how then? The breath of God 
converts an organization into an organism; it transforms a 
combination into a fellowship, a congregation into a church, a 
mob into an army. That breath came into a little disciple 
band, a band that was worm-eaten by envy and jealousy 
and weakened by timidity and fear, and it changed it into a 
spiritual army that could not be checked or hindered by “the 
world, the flesh and the devil.” And when the same breath of 
God comes into a man of “parts,” a man of many faculties and 
talents, sharpened by culture, drilled and organized by dis- 
cipline, it endows him with the veritable power of an army 
and makes him irresistible. “And Peter filled with the holy 
breath!” How can we compute the value and the significance 
and the power of that unifying association? Peter himself 
becomes an army, “an army of the living God.” If the church 
were filled with men of such glorious spiritual endowment, what 
would be the tale of exploits, what new chapters would be 
added to the Acts of the Apostles? 
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At the Beginning of Lent 


In all the troubled nations of the earth men are praying as 
they have not prayed before for many years, We read of 
ehurches in Germany thronged daily by congregations, where 
in recent years the neglect of worship and the outflow of men 
and women from church membership has looked like a sign of 
moral disintegration. We read of men who pray in the trenches, 
as they stand on the defense of rights that are dearer to them 
than life. We know that in England the sense of need, which 
is an opening of the door for a nation’s return to God, has deep- 
ened as the war goes on. From France and Belgium the same 
story reaches us. In an appeal from the Protestant churches 
of Belgium we hear that in spite of the national distress, ‘“nev- 
ertheless, all the services and meetings were maintained. Lay- 
men took very effectively the places of the pastors. In many 
churches prayer meetings are held daily or several times a 
week. We have never seen So large audiences at all services 
and gospel meetings, which are attended by many Roman Cath- 
olics and unbelievers.” 

Is there anything like this return of spiritual earnestness 
and deepening of spiritual experience in America? The ques- 
tion pushes itself upon attention at the beginning of the Lenten 
season, when so large a proportion of Christians are listening 
to special calls for religious thought and earnestness of pur- 
pose. We believe that the signs of a religious awakening are 
both frequent and full of promise. The very challenge which 
has come to Christians to defend their faith and give reasons 
for the work of the churches is a sign of a reawakened inter- 
est. The worst atmosphere for the message of the church is 
that of a polite and somewhat patronizing indifference to all 
the things of the spirit. That atmosphere has been blown away 
and replaced by one of serious thought. It is a time for us to 
deepen our faith; to use the means afforded by our religious 
observances, to make our petitions definite, to bring our own 
souls face to face with the facts of the world and the facts of 
the soul’s relation to its Heavenly Father. It is a difficult 


time, but in times of difficulty we find ourselves consciously * 


drawing nearer God. In the words with which Dr, Campbell 
Morgan of England addressed his Bible students in a New 
Year’s greeting: 
“None of us ever came to the beginning of a year so overcast. 
“This is supremely the hour in which we should be quiet 
and confident.” 


A Time for Fortitude 


This issue of our paper comes between the birthdays of 
two great men whom all Americans delight to honor. Their 
personal history was widely different, and the points in com- 
mon at which they met would make an interesting study for 
the student of character and of influence. We may single out 
for consideration at this time one of these qualities, which was 
strongly marked both in the founder and in the deliverer, the 
quality of patient fortitude in uncertainty or adversity, with- 
out which their success in the great tasks to which their powers 
were dedicated would have been unthinkable and impossible. 

The picture of Washington at Valley Forge, with only a 
handful of his suffering forces at command, with the necessity 
of ceaseless watch against the well-fed and numerically stronger 
enemy in his comfortable quarters in Philadelphia not many 
miles away, is one which has always touched the imagination 
of the American people, The picture of Lincoln hearing bad 
news from the battlefield and disappointed in general after 
general, patiently bearing the burden of a nation’s fate, has 
equally come home to our thought. It was by this quality of 
fortitude that they were enabled to lead the people who trusted 
them through the Valley of the Shadow of Death into the good 
land of peace and strength, 

To each in his own degree this quality of patient courage 
and fortitude is necessary in this time of special trial through 
which our world is called to pass. Few Americans have es- 
caped the influence of the outbreak of war and the consequent 
disturbances of business and industry. There is poverty in 
ten thousand homes where there has always been sufficiency. 
There are ties of blood and kinship which bring suspense and 
anxiety to thousands who have loved ones engaged on one side 
or the other in the war, There is the trial of sympathy with 


distress in all the nations dragging at our hearts. Our affairs 
have more or less been thrown into disorder or made more 
burdensome by the conditions of the time. As Christians we 
have seen the church assailed for its impotence to stop the 
outbreak of hate and bloodshed. 


We are living under strain, and we need the faith in God — 


and the courageous fortitude which brought our great leaders 
through their years of difficulty and saved the nation’s life. 
Washington’s Birthday, with its remembrances of the nation’s 
period of storm and stress should make appeal to all our hearts 
to be strong and of a good courage. It should teach us to seek 
out the sources of weakness within. The great peril of the 


nation in the Revolution was not from British military power, 


with its incompetent leaders; it was from the weakness and 
corruption and disunion of Americans in high places. Our 
courage for the nation and ourselves should carry with it a 
degree of heart-searching study of our own lives lest we too 
become hindrances to the nation’s progress and help to load 
burdens on the courage of our leaders in their difficult work 
and in the moments of their discouragement, 


A Congress of Neutrals 


As the war goes on, the nations of the world become more 
and more definitely divided into two classes, that of the warring 
peoples and that of the neutral nations, who in many ways are 
suffering severely from the effects of war. Senator LaFollette 
of Wisconsin has introduced into the Senate a bill authorizing 
and directing the United States Government to call a congress. 
of neutral nations for the consideration of their rights and for 
the adoption of measures to safeguard their interests both on 
sea and land. The movement expresses a growing sentiment 
and approaches the difficulties of the war from the only direc- 
tion in which action seems at present possible or desirable. 

It is no time for any neutral nation to attempt dictation to 
the warring Powers. It is not even wise to irritate men who, 
on both sides, are convinced that they are fighting in the de- 
fense of ‘rights and duties which they hold dearer than life by 
proposing to them definite terms and conditions of peace. 
Nothing can be gained by interference of that sort in the pres- 
ent unhappy situation of affairs. One of the most difficult, but 
necessary duties of the peace-lover. must be to wait with some- 
thing of the Divine patience while he watches the slow devel- 
opment of affairs which appeal continually to his sympathy and 
affect his heart. 

When we look over the world to make a tally of the nations 
which might take part in such a conference as has been sug- 
gested, we are surprised to find how few there are which can 
be counted upon outside the limits of the Western Hemisphere. 
In Asia both China and Persia are more or less touched by the 
war, which has been waged in part upon their soil. Siam is 
as yet a negligible quantity in international affairs, almost as 
negligible as Abyssinia, which is the only part of Africa not 
directly affected by the fighting. Roumania and Italy are hoy- 
ering on the verge of war, which has already affected Italy 
directly through rebellion in Libya and Roumania by the at- 
tempt of Austrian forces to seize the door of communication 
between Roumania and Serbia. Bulgaria and Greece are neu- 
tral, but Greece has expressly proclaimed its purpose to aid in 
the defense of Serbia if further invasion is attempted. We 
have left, then, Spain, Holland, Switzerland and the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms, Holland and Switzerland have mobilized 
their armies and are guarding their frontiers. The Scandi- 
navian nations have been drawn together into a league of neu- 
trality and constitute the only European power at present in 
a position really analogous to that of the United States. 

This survey of Old World conditions shows how completely 
the free area of neutrality belongs to the Western Hemisphere. 
We have long felt that the best hope of the peace movement 
consisted in the establishment of a League of Peace and 
Brotherhood as nearly co-extensive as possible with the two 
Americas, For the moment Mexico is out of the reckoning, 
and the smaller republics of Central and South America are 
too unstable to be reckoned with seriously, but could we estab- 


lish a sphere of brotherhood extending from the Arctic to Cape 
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Horn in which there would be no preparations for fighting 
and no guarded or fortified frontiers, in a word, such a condi- 
tion of brotherly trust as has existed for one hundred years 


~ 
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‘between Canada and the United States, we should have set an 
example and an object lesson for the Old World which would 
be of the greatest moral efficiency. 

That public opinion in the countries north and south is 
ripening for such a League of Peace, we recognize with grow- 
ing satisfaction and delight. Perhaps the first step of such 
a mutual understanding would be to carry out the idea pro- 
posed already by some South American statesmen that the 
All-America League of Peace should forbid hostile acts at sea 
by any nation in its lanes of commerce. The limitation of 
war, and of suspicion with its deadly fruit in armaments, to 
the Old World would go far toward making war difficult any- 
where. The agitation in all the neutral countries of such a 
plan as Senator LaFollette has brought forward will undoubt- 
edly do something to hasten a world-federation on similar lines 
when the present war is ended; and we believe that such a plan 
should have the moral and political support of all good citizens. 


The Advancing Christian Host in America 


Once more the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America renders the entire country a large service by present- 
ing the annual statistics with reference to church membership. 
We presume Dr. H. K. Carroll, its Washington secretary, who 
for years has assembled these figures, would not claim for them 
anything more than approximation to accuracy. But from year 
to year they furnish an exceedingly valuable and measurably 
trustworthy reflection of church life in this country as far 
as it can be tabulated in figures. 

On another page we print a summary comprising the sta- 
tistics of all denominations that have over 100,000 members, 
together with a comparison of their status today with what it 
was in 1910. It will be noticed that the Congregationalists 
with 755,088 communicants stand eleventh in this list. There 
have been years in the past when they stood sixth or seventh. 

Including Roman Catholics and all varieties of Protestants 
the grand total of church members in this country is now 
38,708,149. That means that at least one out of three persons 
the country over is an adherent of some particular denomina- 
tion. The net gain for 1914 is 763,078, or an average increase 
of two per cent, in all bodies great and small, notwithstanding 
individual losses by death or withdrawal. Nine denominations 
have each at least a million communicants, the Episcopalians 
having crossed the million line through their gain of 86,468 
communicants since 1910. 

Of course, the Roman Catholics are in the lead with 13,794,- 
637, the Methodists are second with 3,603,265, the Southern 
Baptist third with 2,592,217. It is an interesting fact that while 
American Christianity differentiates itself into 170 religious 
bodies, seven denominations aggregate over 29,000,000, or more 


= than three-fourths of the entire 38,708,149. This shows that 


despite numerous little sects, the great bulk of the Christian 
life of the country tends to solidify itself in a few strong 
bodies. During the year the total increase of ministers was 
3,212—an unusually large number. ‘This, however, is some- 
what offset by the relatively smail addition of 1,441 churches. 
If this rate of increase should continue it would complicate 
the problem of the unemployed minister. 

‘The extent to which the Federal Council has succeeded in 
securing the definite recognition of the Protestant denomina- 
tions is shown by the fact that the thirty bodies connected with 
them report nearly 17,500,000 members, with 103,000 ministers 
and nearly 139,000 churches. This means that only about 
7,000,000 American Protestants are now outside the Federal 
Council. \ 

Sinaaliataonsly with the arrival of these statistics comes 
a bulletin of that enterprising organization, the Church News 
Association, New York, which estimates that during 1914 
‘American Christians contributed for the support of their home 
ehurches and for mission work in this country and abroad the 
record breaking sum of $410,000,000, in addition to what was 
given for hospitals and philanthropies and for war and earth- 
quake relief funds. The Episcopal and Presbyterian churches, 
according to these figures, have the distinction of averaging per 


' "{ndixidual member for gifts $19.75. 


According to this authority American Christians gave last 
year $45,000,000 for extension work at home and $18,000,000 
for the extending of Christianity abroad. We might multiply 
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citations from these reports, but enough has been given to 
make it clear that in point of numbers and financial ability the 
Christian churches of America can hardly be called failures. 


The Winter Time 


Recent experiences of storm and cold may perhaps help to 
put us into a sympathetic mood of mind in relation to our 
brothers across the sea who are fighting in the trenches or have 
been driven from their homes by the coming of the armies, As 
we sit beside our comfortable fires or lie snug under our cover- 
lets, the driving of the sleet against our windows may suggest 
to us what night vigils in the frozen mud of the Flemish 
trenches or the deep snows of Trans-Caucasia must mean to 
the soldiers in the ranks, 

Some of our coast cities have had experiences of storm and 
shipwreck which bring life and death closely home to the 
imaginations of their people, and we have all renewed acquaint- 
ance with our defenses against wind and cold. These wintry 


‘experiences as we see them in our homes of peace are, after 


all, however, a part of the daily experience of the world. They 
have their own bracing quality. We grow by endurance and 
resistance and, most of all, in overcoming. There is a moral 
quality in the householder’s efforts with the snow shovel to 
keep open lines of communication with the world. The village 
doctor who drives through storm and snow on his errands of 
mercy is bearing part of the great burdens of humanity as 
surely as the soldiers on the border line. The discomforts of 
the cold are set for our instruction in righteousness, and it 
may mean much toward our growth of character if we can 
maintain a hardy cheerfulness in the midst of such experiences. 

More than this, the winter time has its own special joys 
and beauties. We are sorry for the man who has lost the zest 
of childhood out of his soul so completely that he cannot enjoy 
a trudge through the drifts and the sharp beat of the snow- 
flakes on his face; or glory in the sunlight turning icy branches 
into a world of beauty. Let us get more than patience, breth- 
ren, out of the experiences of the winter time! They should 
teach us to be strong, just as our patience with the slow move- 
ment of events in the grim history of the war should teach us 
more and more to put these things that are too high for us into 
the hands of God in faith and leave them there, 

All these experiences of storm and cold and of the wintry 
tempests of hatred and death which are sweeping over the 
world will soon be at an end. Because we can put the present 
and the future alike into the hands of God with a simple, child- 
like faith we are assured, even in the bitterest day, that the 
winter is going and that spring with its warmth and its blos- 
soms is on the way. There was never a better time to think 
of summer and its hopes than when the clouds were black above 
us and the drifts were heaping at our doors; and it seemed 
as if the storm could never have an end. And there was never 
a better time to plan for the Kingdom of God than in the midst 
of the suspense and perplexity caused by the wintry storms 
of war. 


A Church at Work 


The fundamental purpose of the church changes not with 
place, time or seasons, Its business is to bring men together 
in common worship of a common Father, to mediate the mind 
of God to the minds of men, to educate and nourish the spir- 
itual life, to sow in all soils the good seed of the Word of God. 
But the activities of the church must change with changing 
circumstances. It is folly for a church that is the descendant 
of the Puritans to go on conducting itself as if American com- 
munities were still composed only of Puritans. And one of the 
first duties of such a church today is to understand thoroughly 
the changed world in which it is placed. Especially is this true 
of the city church, standing in the midst of a heterogeneous 
population and beset by a host of new and often hostile influ- 
ences. 

A good example of a church which has thoroughly awakened 
to this new problem and has set itself to solving it is the Clin- 
ton Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., of which 
Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., and Rev. M. R. Boynton are 
the pastors. This church has recently made a thorough and 
careful study of its parish, the community in the midst of 
which it is placed. To carry out this task it enlisted the services 
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of Rey. Henry A. Atkinson, the secretary of the Social Service 
Commission of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches. A plan of community study was drawn up covering 
the whole district under the following general heads: Church 
Life, Child Welfare, Education, Recreation, Civics, Housing, 
Health, Delinquency and Public Morals, Relief and Reform 
Agencies, The Immigrant, Labor and Living Conditions. A class 
of twenty young people, who volunteered to do the work, was 
organized and instructed in the methods necessary for prose- 
cuting the task. 

It was a large undertaking. The area to be covered by this 
study included ninety-one blocks, with a population of 32,842, 
of whom sixty-four per cent. are foreign-born. It included a 
section in the immediate neighborhood of the church where are 
the homes of the well-to-do and wealthy, while on the fringe of 
the district are tenements where people are living on ten and 
twelve dollars a week. There are over 700 Italians in the dis- 
trict, a large colored colony and other foreign-born and foreign- 
speaking people scattered throughout the district. There are 
7,871 children under eighteen years of age, 6,252 children of 
foreign and colored parentage. Only 407 children belong to 
the heart of the district, the section of comfortable homes! 
There are twenty-nine churches in the district and a church 
membership averaging fifty-nine per cent. of the population. 
But there are also thirty-four saloons, 

The study: included a careful survey of welfare, relief and 
charitable work, provisions for play and recreation of all kinds 
and other matters as indicated in the plan already referred to. 


After it was finished a report was made to the church with” 


recommendations, among them being the following: more vol- 
unters are needed in the work of the charitable societies, more 
friendly visitors for the sick, the poor and the aged; a church 
employment agency should be provided; institutional work for 
the Negroes and the Italians; the formation of a Civic League 
supported and carried on by the help and co-operation of the 
churches of the community; the establishment of a day nur- 
sery in one place, a playground in another place, co-operation 
of all the churches to meet the problem of the unemployed; 
an effort to enlist every member of the church in some form of 
social activity; the establishment of a community center; the 
continuation of the work of survey to keep information up to 
date. 

Such is a meager summary of this admirable church study, 
its findings and conclusions. We heartily commend this kind 
of work in the firm belief that only by some such effort and by 
the co-operation of the churches in a community in such ways, 
can the work of the churches be adequately and fruitfully 
adjusted to the needs of our modern complex and difficult social 
conditions. Further information can undoubtedly be obtained 
either of Dr. Nehemiah Boynton or of Secretary Atkinson. It 
is most encouraging to see a church setting about the study of 
its task in a way so thorough and businesslike. It would be 
well for any church in any community, in the country as well 
as in the city, to make a similar earnest effort to understand 
and fit itself for its task, : 


The Peril of the German War Zone 


The German warning that after Feb. 18 all the seas about 
Great Britain excepting north of the Shetland Islands would 
be a danger zone, and that on account of the misuse of neutral 
flags by British ships there will be serious peril for neutral 
ships, since German submarines must destroy without making 
provision for the safety of passengers and crew, has called 
out from our government vigorous notes addressed to both 
the German and the British authorities. 

To Great Britain the President says that the rumored 
official approval or advice for the use by British ship masters 
of the American flag as a means of eluding or disconcerting 
German submarine attacks would not only make such use of no 
avail if it became habitual, but “it would be a serious and 
constant menace to the lives and vessels of American citizens. 
The government of the United States therefore trusts that 
His Majesty’s government will do all in its power to restrain 
vessels of British nationality from the use of the flag of the 
United States in the sea area defined in the German declara- 
tion.” We have no doubt that the British government will 
acquiesce promptly in the course of action indicated. 
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To the German government the note takes a somewhat dif- 
ferent tone, and makes a definite demand for explanation and 
the recognition of neutral rights. The note says: 


It is of course not necessary to remind the German govern- 
ment that the sole right of a belligerent in dealing with neutral 
vessels on the high seas is limited to visit and search unless 
a blockade is proclaimed and effectively maintained, which this 
government does not understand to be proposed in this case. 
To declare or exercise a right to attack and destroy any vessel 
entering a prescribed area of the high seas without first cer- 
tainly determining its belligerent nationality and the contra- 
band character of its cargo would be an act so unprecedented 
in naval warfare that this government is reluctant to believe 
that the imperial government of Germany in this case con- 
templates it as possible. 

The suspicion that enemy ships are using neutral flags im- 
properly can create no just presumption that all ships travers- 
ing a prescribed area are subject to the same suspicion. It is 
to determine exactly such questions that this government 
Cp Aaamed the right of visit and search to have been recog- 
nized. | 


As to the consequences of a misuse of sea authority by 
German men of war, resulting in the loss of an American ship 
and the lives of American citizens, the note continues: 


If the commanders of German yessels of war should act 
upon the presumption that the flag of the United States was 
not being used in good faith and should destroy on the high 
seas an American vessel or the lives of American citizens, it 
would be difficult for the government of the United States to 
view the act in other light than as an indefensible violation of 
neutral rights which it would be very hard indeed to reconcile 
with the friendly relations now so happily existing between 
the two governments. 

If such a deplorable situation should arise, the imperial 
German government can readily appreciate that the govern- 
ment of the United States would be constrained to hold the 
imperial German government to a strict accountability of such 
acts of their naval authorities and take any steps it might be 
necessary to take to safeguard American lives and property 
and to secure to American citizens the full enjoyment of their 
acknowledged rights on the high seas. 


We hope that these dignified and forcible notes will result 


in a withdrawal] of the threat which now hangs over American ~ 


vessels and American citizens, The overthrow by the German 
government of all hitherto recognized rights of neutrals in 
wide sea-areas designated by it as war zones is an usurpation 
of authority which might easily result in a breaking off* of 
diplomatic relations. The indignation of the American people 
at the wanton destruction of one of their ships on a stormy 
sea with no chance for the lives of crew and passengers would 
with difficulty be restrained. We desire, as we have desired 
from the first, to maintain a strict and benevolent neutrality 
toward all the parties in this unhappy war. There is no threat 
in the note to Germany, but it is a very plain indication of a 
danger which it is entirely within the power of the German 
government to avoid by its own action. 
& 

A happy and Christian thought on the part of Maverick 
Congregational Church, East Boston, expressed itself in a sery- 
ice Sunday evening, Feb. 7, designed to be of special interest 
and value to the sailors that constitute the crews of the Ger- 
man ships now interned on account of the war. Responding to 
the invitation to the number of about three hundred and fifty, 
they were seated together and made their contribution to the 
service by singing, “Now thank we all our’God,” “A mighty 
fortress is our God,’ and other German hymns. Dr, F, B. 
Emrich, secretary of the Massachusetts Home Missionary So- 
ciety, preached for twenty-five minutes in English, having in 
mind first the seven or eight hundred Americans present, and 
then for fifteen minutes he preached in German, addressing 
himself especially to the sailors. After the formal service the 
men shared in a social gathering in the vestry, where other 
German songs were sung, It was a Christian act of hospitality 
to men undergoing a peculiarly hard ordeal, and their faces and 
their voices showed their appreciation. 


J ; 

All who are interested in the welfare of the colored people 
in the United States and-sincerely desire justice and equal 
opportunity for all citizens of this country, regardless of race 
or color, must deplore the efforts which are being made at 
Washington to place upon the statute-books of the nation laws” 
discriminating against Americans of Negro blood. In addition 
to the vicious intermarriage bill to which we have referred 
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editorially in a recent issue, a bill providing for Jim Crow 
cars in the District of Columbia is being pressed forward in 
the House with real danger that it may pass that body, though 
there seems to be little likelihood of action by the Senate at 
this season. It is a time to be on the alert to oppose all such 
legislation, and we trust our readers will keep in touch with 
their Senators and Representatives in Congress for the pur- 
pose of preventing the enactment of these un-American, un- 
democratic and un-Christian measures. 
oJ 

Sight has come at last to the blind eyes of “Fanny Crosby” 
(Mrs. Frances J. Van Alstyne), who passed into the larger 
experience last week at the age of ninety-five. Of the more 
than six thousand hymns in which she expressed a warm and 
emotional faith, the most familiar is probably, “Jesus, keep 
me near the cross.” “Safe in the arms of Jesus” was im- 
mensely popular, She wrote the song so often heard in musical 
gatherings of students and others, ‘“There’s music in the air.” 
The carelessness of a nurse, who blinded her at six weeks of 
age, in limiting her field of influence may have enlarged it— 
by one of the paradoxes of our providential leading. Her cour- 
ageous life and infectious cheerfulness of faith made her 
benediction to her generation, : 

& 

Congregationalism has a direct interest in the Lusitania 
incident, for had it gone to the bottom in the Irish Sea, it would 
have taken with it two capable and honored missionaries of 
the American Board, Rev. Henry Fairbank and wife of Ahmed- 
nagar, India. After a year’s furlough in America, they were 
on their way back, via England, to the field where they have 
rendered such efficient service for many years. If both are 


as good swimmers as they are experts with the rifle, they would 
have stood a good chance to escape, but their many friends in 
this country will rejoice that they were spared the ordeal. 
am 2 
A noteworthy and illuminating series of articles has just 
appeared in the Boston Jowrnal on Billy Sunday and his work 
in Philadelphia, written by Rev. Nicholas Van der Pyl of 
Haverhill, Mass., who spent nearly a week in Philadelphia as 
the representative of the Journal. He not only attended sey- 
eral tabernacle meetings, but became personally acquainted 
with Mr. Sunday. While recognizing Mr. Sunday’s faults and 
peculiarities, Mr. Van der Pyl comes out strongly in indorse- 
ment of the evangelist because of his sincerity and the effec- 
tiveness of his work. 


wt 

What with George W. Coleman, that alert and useful Bap- 
tist layman, serving as president of the city council in Boston 
and acting as mayor during the latter’s occasional absence, and 
with Sec. William Shaw of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor running for governor on the Prohibition ticket, with 
the understanding that if either of the parties puts a prohibi- 
tion plank in its platform he will withdraw, the era of good 
men in politics seems to have arrived. 


& 

Of course, Prof. Shailer Mathews of Chicago University, 
president of the Federal Council, is being heard by large audi- 
ences in Japan, while he with Dr. Sidney L. Gulick bear the 
message of good will from the churches in this country. The 
work of this deputation can hardly fail to prove of great value 
in removing misunderstanding touching the real sentiment of 
America toward its friend on the other side of the Atlantic. 


From Our Western Window 


' These appear to be days when his reverence, ‘‘Pastor” Rus- 
sell of Brooklyn and elsewhere must be fearsomely cautioning 
his flock, “The submarines will get you if you don’t watch out!” 
In other words, those venturesome souls of the newspaper craft 
who delve into the depths of investigation have been finding 
weak spots in the hull of Russellism. To be sure, so excellent 
a religious reporter as William T, Ellis had already charted 
the way, but they are going after the ‘Pastor’? with zest. 

Some little time ago the Chicago Tribune was somewhat 
shocked to receive a protest from the local Church Federation 
Council because, forsooth, “the world’s greatest newspaper” 
was running as a paid advertisement a two-column sermon of 
“Pastor” Russell’s. Whereupon the T'ribune set out to discover 
‘why. In the meantime the Russell organization simply trans- 
ferred its lucrative disbursement of homiletics to the Herald. 
The latter began the advertising just in time to run into the 
Tribune’s exposé in a series of articles. Consequently the 
Herald telegraphed to the Brooklyn shrine a cancellation of the 
contract and printed the communication as a public-handwash- 
ing! 

In, the midst of this Chicago uproar some English papers 
reach me which present the “Pastor” as a rival of even the 
HWuopean conflict in fare for journalism. The famous Truth has 
also just been presenting some of the reputed verities about 
Russell’s methods and career. It is not so long ago that he took 
“over a Congregational church and, according to ritual custom, 
christened it “The London Tabernacle.” Meanwhile, the faith- 
ful still gather in London, Chicago and elsewhere to behold in 
_ awed attention the free “movies” on Creation! From small 
town haberdashery to world-wide prophet runs the magic story 
of the “Pastor’s” fame. 

' * * 

‘\ < 

Inasmuch as this department has ventured several times of 
late to suggest, contrary to both conventional and specialized 
opinion, that the problems of the city church and the rural 
church are essentially the same, and likewise their solutions, 
we are glad to discover a comforting ally. Speaking to the 
Des Moines preshytery assembled in a home mission conference, 
Rey. W. F. Goff, a rura] pastor, declared: “There has been a 
‘lot of condescending patronizing of the rural church which 
should be done away with, The rural church is no different 
from the city church in its purpose and problems.” It might 


be added that the particular theme of the session was—evan- 
gelism. 
* * 

When an ardent Belgian woman, on a speaking tour in 
behalf of her ‘stricken countrymen, is so impressed with a 
Congregational pastor’s work that she devotes half the proceeds 
of her lecture in his city to that end, it may be taken as inter- 
esting. That is what happened to Dr. J. HE. Kirbye of Des 
Moines when Mlle. Phillipine Artois came to town. But her aid 
was not extended to splendid Plymouth Church. No, Dr. Kir- 
bye has been making himself useful in still another direction. 
He has busied himself this winter with the sad problem of the 
unemployed. Through his efforts the social welfare committee 
of Plymouth early established a free employment bureau. Then 
the Des Moines ministers were addressed by Dr. Kirbye on the 
subject and the agitation became wider. Finally, largely 
through Dr. Kirbye’s earnest diplomacy, representatives of the 
following agencies drafted a city policy toward unemployment: 
Des Moines department of public safety, municipal lodging 
house, Humane Society, Associated Charities, public welfare 
commission and Plymouth Church. Their plans may be briefly 
summarized: increased housing facilities of public lodging 
house, centralization in City Hall of various employment bu- 
reaus; segregation of “professional drunks and dope fiends” 
and their commitment to proper institutions; pertinent leg- 
islation. 

This is not the first time that the pastor of our Plymouth 
Church has contributed an aggressive leadership in civic service 
which has helped the whole of Des Moines. Moreover, he has 
been fortunate to have helpful co-operation from his friends 
among the municipal authorities. The entire story is quite in 
contrast to certain related Chicago incidents where stupidly 
obedient police clubbed the protesting unemployed and arrested 
an Episcopal clergyman for carrying a banner with this strange 
device, “Give us this day our daily bread’! 

* * 


The announcement that the Rev. Father Maloney, rector of 
the Blank Methodist Church, will address a Negro mass meeting 
in the Y. M. GC. A. might be interesting for one of two reasons. 
At first sight it savors of a remarkable catholicity of interests, 
but on second reading, suggests the hopelesss vacuity of the 
average reporter’s mind when it comes to religious items, 

: a. J. A, 
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Our George the First 


Compared with Some Other Georges 


Great Britain has had five Georges; we 
have had one George, “the first in war, first 
in peace, first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” Getting into the hearts of his coun- 
trymen was the master stroke which gives 
our George a perpetual monopoly of the 
twenty-second day of February. All hats are 
off for him on that day. It is where he has 
the advantage of the four Georges. They did 
not get into the hearts of their countrymen. 
All that George IV. got into was good clothes, 
so many of them that he was called the first 
gentleman in Europe. “I take him to pieces,” 


says Thackeray, in that satirical little book, 


“The Four Georges,” “and I find silk stock- 
ings, padding, stays, a coat with frogs and 
fur collar, a star and blue ribbon, a wig 
reeking with oil, a huge black stock, under- 
waistcoats, more underwaistecoats and then— 
nothing.” 

George III. got into a mad house and an 
awful lot of other trouble. George I. did’ not 
even get into sympathy with his kingdom or 
his British subjects. He did not know them 
or their language. He was from Germany, 
and four years beyond the alleged dead line 
of fifty when he came, a son of the Elector 
of Hanover. Would Great Britain go to Ger- 
many for a king now? Don’t allude to it. 
History is sometimes very amusing. “I pro- 
test, it is a wonderful satirical picture,” ex- 
claims Thackeray; “I am, say, a citizen of 
Greenwich pier when he lands, crying hurrah 
for King George, and yet I can scarcely keep 
my ‘countenance and help laughing at the 
enormous absurdity of this advent. But 
Great Britain was hard up for a king just 
then. Parliament had declared the blood of 
James II. corrupted, and so there was noth- 
ing for it but to go over to Germany where 
there was a strain of royal blood which was 
not corrupted. It had flowed through the 
veins of Sophia, granddaughter of James L, 
who in his day was called “the wisest fool in 
Christendom”—to be a wise fool did not cor- 
rupt the blood. Sophia was the wife of the 
Elector of Hanover and mother of the George 
who was again to connect up the House of 
Stuart with the British throne and start 
a line of Georges. 


NOT AUTOCRATIC BUT ARISTOCRATIC 


Our George was not born in the purple, but 
in Virginia. There are those who have tried 
to connect his ancestors with royalty, but the 
American people never laid that up against 
him. However, there was a connection with 
English aristocracy, and Washington himself 
was a born aristocrat, reserved and dignified 
to a finish. When a boy of thirteen he wrote 
a list of 113 maxims of civility and good be- 
havior. Think of a boy having to live up 
to 113 maxims every time he went around 
the corner or down the road or talked to his 


grandmother. But George was equal to it if 
anybody was. And it proved a blessing to 
his country. For the republic was born in 


the woods, so to speak, and it was very fresh 
and was clothed in homespun and ate pone 
and possum—on the south side of the Poto- 
mac, and the Old World aristocracy were 
disposed to sneer at it. Therefore it was 
fortunate that in this first George we had 
dignity personified. When it came to com- 
manding respect by his personal bearing, 
Washington was the peer of any son of a 
hundred earls or prince in the line of roy- 
alty. Did any Fourth of July assembly ever 
hear his farewell address read without a 
sense of the man’s mighty dignity? Even 
Billy Sunday would have to keep his coat 
on if he undertook to read that address to 
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a Philadelphia audience. The people liked 
Washington the better for it. 

And he was not indifferent to dress. He 
took advantage of all that there was in pow- 
dered wigs, knee breeches, silk stockings and 
fine waistcoats. 

WHY FIRST 


Washington was first in war because he 
knew when war was better than peace and 
when it was better to retreat than to fight. 
He could win and he could lose without being 
demolished by defeat. When Napoleon was 
defeated he was done for. When Washing- 
ton was compelled to take the back track 
he steered his course around toward victory 
another day. Whichever way he went he 
finally arrived. Hence, while not so remark- 
able in battle as some other military heroes, 
he was one of the most remarkable men in 
war. 

He was first in peace because he knew 
when to quit fighting. That seems easy, but 
very few great fighters have known how to 
do it. Mexico could have had centuries of 
peace instead of tons of trouble if her fight- 
ing men had*known when to quit, and we 
could have had another Mexico on this side 
of the Rio Grande if Washington had not set 
an example which clamped itself so hard on 
American sentiment as to become a fixed 
principle. 

USED STRONG MEN 


Washington knew what to do in peace. 
He did not try to be the whole thing. There 
is hardly anything more to his credit than 
the wise use which he made of the able men 
around him. He was not a partisan or jeal- 
ous or afraid of being eclipsed, and he was 
quick to recognize ability. Think what a 
mere kid Alexander Hamilton was when 
Washington took him up, but he was the 
smartest youngster that ever ran the race 
on an American road. Washington knew 
what was in him. The result was that Ham- 
ilton took that Continental scrip, called 
money, and the loads of debt under which 
the poverty-stricken colonies were staggering 
and out of the beggarly elements made a 
sound financial situation. Jefferson was not 
exactly Washington’s kind of a man, but he 
had masterly ability and wide influence and 
Washington used them to make the new ex- 
periment in government go. In this respect 
the contrast between our George and George 
III. was very great. The Earl of Chatham, 
Burke and Fox are called the three greatest 
political orators in history. Chatham was 
an almost matchless statesman. By accept- 
ing the counsel of these remarkable men King 
George could have avoided the sorry muddle 
which he made of American affairs, but he 
turned to weaker and more narrow men. 
Washington did not make this mistake. He 
used to the full the wisdom of the great men 
around him. 


LIKED THE CHANGE OF GEORGES 


The result of it all was that the American 
people were immensely pleased with their 
change of Georges, from George III. of Eng- 
land to George the first of America. They 
had gone into the Revolution, not because 
they had too much George, but because they 
had too much of the wrong kind of George. 
Shakespeare has intimated that there is not 
much in a name and here was an example of 
it. It is part of the present political game 
to fool the American people with names. 
One man may be called a Democrat and an- 
other a Republican, but if the two meet with 
an agent of big interests in a back room and 
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fix things, what difference does the party 
name make? Another man may be called a 
Progressive, but if he always votes No when 
something begins to progress, what differ- 
ence does the name make? Invisible govern- 
ment seems like no name at all, but if it is 
all powerful, the name does not matter. 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE TAX GATHERER 


Nor does it make much difference that the 
struggle between the two Georges was called 
a fight over taxes, for death and taxes are 
certain whoever rules, and America’s pres- 
ent skill in taxing the people makes the 
efforts of George III. look feeble. During 
the past year 65,263 pieces of real estate in 
Chicago and Cook County were sold for 
taxes, and in many of these cases, the taxes 
practically amounted to confiscation. The 
Chicago papers also have given instances to 
show that where personal property is in the 
form of notes or securities the tax collector 
takes more than half the income. When 
this kind of thing can be done, is done, what 
difference does it make whether it is taxation 
with representation or without? At Boston 
the tax eater was content with a cup of tea; 
now the tax eater wants a whole square meal 
three times a day. If George Washington 
could come back long enough to take a look 
at some of these things he might wonder 
what they fought the Revolution for anyhow. 
The next Revolution, which, of course, will 
be peaceful, should be against taxation with 
representation. It is understood that Wis- 
consin is about to start something of the 
kind. Who knows but an American George 
the second may be hiding in the Wisconsin 
woods waiting for the hour to strike? 


A NEW KIND OF RULER 


Nevertheless the difference between the 
British George and our George is funda- 
mental: In the veins of George III. flowed 
the blood of the Tudors, the Stuarts and the 
Hanover electors, absolutists, all of them. 
In Washington’s veins was the blood of an- 
cestors who had fought on the side of royalty 
against Cromwell, it is true, but Cromwell 
himself was somewhat of an absolutist, and 
after the Washingtons had run away from 
him and settled down in Virginia, their chil- 
dren soon caught the spirit of freedom from 
the winds of the woods. It was a combina- 
tion of ancestry and environment operating 
to make a great ruler. From his fathers 
Washington had inherited a profound sense 
of the authority of government, the majesty 
of law and the value of order to the people, 
and the inspirations of the New World had 
quickened the spirit of freedom. Byron’s 
question is pertinent: 

“Can fredom find no champion and no child 

Such as Columbia saw arise when she 

Sprung forth a Pallas arm’d and undefiled? 

Or must such minds be nourished in the wild, 

Deep in the forest where nursing nature 
smiles 

On infant Washington.” 


Old World rulers thought of themselves as 
sovereigns; this New World ruler thought 
of himself as a servant of the people. As 
their servant he obeyed the call to arms and — 
took up the sword. As their servant he 
handed the sword back to them when the 
war was over. As their servant he accepted 
the call to the Presidency, and as their sery- 
ant he gave the office back to them when 
he thought that’ the term should have a 
limit and that he should set the example. 


Continued on page 227 
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Hard Times in Southern Schools 


“We never saw a year like this year. 
Money is so hard to get that the parents 
are pleading with us to wait on them for 
board or tuition else they must take their 
children out of school. 
no work, or if they get work wages are 
down! We are doing nicely because we have 
our garden truck to depend on and a good 
large bin of sweet potatoes and plenty of 
corn and molasses made from our own 
Louisiana Ribbon Cane. We grind our own 
corn for meal, and oh, such delicious corn- 
meal muffins as our girls make!” 

Unfortunately few schools have their own 
farms to depend on. The Association has 
earefully studied the rate of decrease in 
receipts from tuitions and payments from 
students’ board for the first three months of 
the school year, and finds that a total deficit 
of $20,000 on these items is indicated for 
the year. The churches will probably not 
stand for the deliberate incurring of a debt 
even to keep these needy Southern children 
in school. The only other alternative is to 
dismiss them when their money and the 
To obviate this 


for student aid are being solicited from in- 
dividuals. If they come as real additions to 
the benevolences of the local church, and 
not as the diversion of money which ordi- 
narily goes to the regular church collection 
they will cheerfully be credited under the 
Apportionment Plan. 


THE CHURCHES SUFFER TOO 


“On account of the hardness of the times 
and the people being farmers, they have ar- 
ranged to pay me their salary in the fall. 
They will do it. I am willing to trust them.” 
Not many a pastor would wait nine or ten 
months before expecting his church to pay 
him any salary. ‘The system of living on 
advances from merchants, which enables 


' this colored pastor to write the above, though 


in this instance fortunate for him, is the 
secret of a habitual slavery of debt which is 
almost universal in many parts of the rural 
South. The farmer expects to borrow vir- 
tually his whole living for a year upon a 
mortgage on his growing crops, and to repay 
the whole at once when the crop is sold. 
This year he produced every bale of cotton 
at a loss and consequently nobody’s debts 
can be met. Naturally under these circum- 
stances the ability of the rural churches to 
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pay their pastors’ salaries is reduced from 
one-third to one-half. Many most pitiable 
appeals come to the office on this account; 
for example: ‘The spiritual condition of the 
field is quite promising. I am in need of 
the necessities of life, but with the people 
still wait on the Lord. Pray for us.’ 


QUIET WORK BEHIND THE SCENES 


The third conference of the Board of 
Representatives concerned in Negro educa- 
tion was held in the office of the United 
States Bureau of Education in Washington 
on Feb, 2. This group of responsible admin- 
istrators, in conjunction with the represen- 
tatives of the Jeanes and Slater Funds, and 
the Federal Government, is patiently work- 
ing out the problems of denominational com- 
ity and the avoidance of duplication in 
schools; of standard courses of instruction 
and the avoidance of misrepresentation and 
sham. For the first time a full representa- 
tion was present from educational boards of 
the distinctive Negro sects, whose denomina- 
tional ambitions and lack of standards have 
sometimes led them to push ill-advised enter- 
prises, to indulge in inflated claims and ad- 
vertisements and to confer honorary degrees 
beyond reasonable measure. A frank discus- 
sion of specific instances led to a willing 
recognition of the evils involved; but the 
eolored brethren were able to turn the tables 
by asking why some of the A. M. A. schools 
still used the title ‘university’? when they are 
only elementary and secondary schools with 
embryonic college departments. The natural 
answer is that we all need to reform together. 
Especially hopeful was the agreement that, in 
the future, information was to be sought from 
the Federal Government as to the advisability 
and need of new enterprises before their es- 
tablishment is attempted. 


MISSIONARY STUDIES BY MISSIONARIES 


It occurred to some of those interested in 
advancing missionary study among the 
churches that possibly missionaries them- 
selves were equally in need of a larger and 
more systematic view of the whole field of 
service and of the especial work of which 
they are a part. Pressure of narrow duties 
and the treadmill of routine often blinds the 
worker to the glory of his own service. Sug- 
gestion that systematic study of the A. M. A. 
field should be undertaken by teachers in 
each school was met with an enthusiastic re- 
sponse. Outlines of programs and material 
are being forwarded, and it is believed that 
both efficiency and consecration will be in- 
ereased by this method. 


BUILDING AROUND THE CHURCH 


A half dozen years ago a Negro mission 
church stood in the swampy outskirts of 
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New Orleans, almost solitary. To one who 
did not know the city it seemed hopelessly 
mislocated. In the first place, there were few 
people, and then it seemed impossible to ex- 
pect a time when sidewalks, street lights and 
drainage, to say nothing of schools and 
pavements, would reach its vicinity. At first 
the church had to organize the neighborhood 
to build its own temporary plank sidewalks, 
ticklishly suspended above the swamp. Then 
it set deliberately to gather around it every- 
thing which makes a city. Most of the essen- 
tials are already secured. A _ thirty-room 
school building is promised for the adjoining 
block. ‘The street car line is being extended 
and an entirely new neighborhood, largely of 
home-owning people, gathered around. Now 
the problems of Beecher church is to care for 
the civic need of the community it has cre- 
ated. Its Sunday school already conducts a 
playground. A social worker has just been 
selected to develop this and other New Or- 
leans parishes; next must come a parish 
house with facilities for institutional service. 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORK IS NOT A NOVELTY 


We print with some satisfaction Sec. H. A. 
Atkinson’s summary of impressions from a 
recent Southern trip in the interest of social 
service organization. “This trip from the 
time I met Dr. Douglass at Meridian, Miss., 
until we left Washington covered fifteen days, 
and our journeyings brought us in touch 
with the principal points in the South and 
Southeast. 

“The most remarkable thing to. me was to 
find that there is so much of the social spirit 
in our colored churches and educational in- 
stitutions. The pastors in the centers that 
we visited are wise, wide-awake men and 
are meeting their opportunities in splendid 
fashion. 

“Every one of the schools has a distinct 
field and is doing the work that is peculiar 
to its situation with the greatest efficiency. 
When we remember that few of the cities in 
the South have a high school for colored chil- 
dren and that in many cases if the American 
Missionary Association school was not there, 
there would be no higher educational advan- 
tages open to the Negro boy and girl, we 
can appreciate the value of these institutions. 

“The colleges, especially Tougaloo, Talla- 
dega and Brick School are meeting the rural 
problem and solving it for their own people 
as well as for the community.” 
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BROWN’S 


The Lord Helped Us 


We left the ark of God in the hands of the Philistines. The 
story of its return to Israel is one of the most naive passages in 
the Old Testament. When the Philistines found themselves actu- 
ally in possession of this mysterious chest which meant so much to 
their foes, they were disturbed—they felt almost as if they had 
captured Yahweh himself. When they placed the ark in the house 
of Dagon (one of their own gods) they found next morning that 
the image of Dagon had fallen from its pedestal. It was set up 
again, but the following night it fell again, breaking off the head 
and both hands. Dagon recognized the presence of a superior in 
the person of Yahweh, who dwelt in the mysterious ark and fell 
upon his face before this ranking deity. 

The ark was then removed from the house of Dagon in Ashdod 
to Gath. But in a short time a plague of tumors came upon the 
men of Gath which they attributed to the presence of this foreign 
deity. He was apparently displeased with his residence. The ark 
was then removed to Ekron. But the people of Ekron suffered 
also from some mysterious visitation and they insisted that Yahweh 
be removed from their midst. 

“Then the Philistines called for the priests and diviners saying, 
What shall we do with the ark of Yahweh?” ‘The diviners coun- 
seled them to return the ark to the Israelites because it was evident 
that this foreign deity would continue to show his displeasure by 
afflicting them, as long as he was kept away from his people. 
“Send it not empty but return him a guilt offering; then ye shall 
be healed.” They made therefore “five golden tumors and five 
golden mice” that the offering might match the form of the visita- 
tions they had suffered and be, more readily understood. 

They prepared a new cart—it would have been an affront to 
have offered the deity a cart which had already been profaned by 
ordinary use—and hitched up two cattle which had never been 
broken to yoke. They placed the ark on this cart with the golden 
offering. Then they allowed the cattle and the cart to go their 
own way. “If it (the ark) goeth up by the way of its own border 
to Beth-shemesh, then he (Yahweh) hath done us this great evil. 
But if not, then we shall know that it was not his hand that smote 
us—it was a chance that happened to us.” 

And the fact that these cattle which had never been yoked up 
before did not loiter nor turn aside but took the straight road to 
the borders of Israel, thus returning the ark of Yahweh to its 
rightful possessors, was entirely convincing. Both the Israelites 
and Philistines felt that Yahweh had vindicated his honor. There 
was great joy in Israel and “the men of Beth-shemesh said, ““Who 
is able to stand before the Lord?” 

But the defeat they had suffered induced religious depression. 
The public worship of Jehovah was abandoned for something like 
twenty years. The tabernacle was practically dismantled. The 
ark of the Lord was kept in a private house. And this neglect 
occasioned a great falling away of the people from their rightful 
allegiance. They worshiped strange deities, Baals and Ashtaroth 
and other gods of the surrounding peoples. 


FASTING, HUMILIATION AND PRAYER 


Samuel summoned the nation to what would have been called in 
proclamations issued by governors of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts “a day of fasting, humiliation and prayer.” Here was his 
summons—“If ye do return unto the Lord with all your hearts, 
then put away the strange gods. Prepare your hearts unto the 
Lord and serve him only. Gather all Israel to Mizpah and I will 
pray for you unto the Lord.” 


It was indeed a day of self-denial—‘they gathered together to ° 


Mizpah and fasted on that day.” It was a day of humiliation— 
“They drew water and poured it out before the Lord” (as a sign 
of contrition) saying, ‘‘We have sinned against the Lord.” It was 
a day of prayer, for “Samuel cried unto the Lord for Israel and the 
Lord answered him.” 

When the men of Israel were thus assembled and religiously 
engaged, the Philistines thought it an opportune time to make 
another attack. It was an ill-judged attempt. “The Philistines 
drew near to battle against Israel but the Lord thundered with a 
great thunder that day upon the Philistines and discomfitted them. 
The men of Israel went out and pursued the Philistines and smote 
them so the Philistines were subdued and came no more within 
the border of Israel.” 


THE STARS AGAINST SISERA 


“What seems to have occurred is this: a violent thunder storm 
had gathered in the east and now broke, probably with a fierce 
wind. in the faces of the Philistines who were advancing up the 
heights against Mizpah. Unable to face such a war of the elements 
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the Philistines turned around, placing their backs to the storm. 
The men of Israel (but little embarrassed by it coming as it did 
from behind them, giving them greater momentum) rushed upon 
the baffled enemies and drove them like smoke before the wind. 
It was as in former days. God ‘arose and his enemies were scat- 
tered. The storm before which the Philistines cowered was like 
the pillar of fire which guided Israel through the desert.” (Hx-. 
positors Bible.) ; ‘ 

We find numerous references in Scripture (in other passages in 
Samuel and in Judges where the terrible storm was made to fight 
against Sisera) where the natural elements are said to have been 
utilized by the Lord of the heavens in bestowing victory upon the 
people who were contending for his honor. However the result was 
achieved, the enemy was driven back to Mizpah. 

The writer of this fragment which the author of the book of 
Samuel used in compiling his history (as indicated in the notes on 
an earlier lesson) seems in his enthusiasm to have claimed rather 
more for this victory than the subsequent developments warranted. 
The Philistines were not so thoroughly “subdued that they came 
no more within the borders of Israel.” We find the Israelites 
{1 Sam. 9: 16) still groaning under the oppression of the Philis- 
tines. The Lord said, “I will send a man and he shall save my 
people out of the hand of the Philistines because their cry is come 
to me.” We find the Philistines (1 Sam. 13: 19) in a position to 
order a general disarmament of the Hebrews—they forbade the 
Israelites to make swords or spears. We find three separate inva- 
sions after this time, all during the life of Samuel. “The Philis- 
tines assembled themselves together to fight with Israel (1 Sam. 
13: 5) and they came up and pitched in Michmash.” We find 
also (1 Sam. 17: 1) the invasion which led to the calling out of 
David to fight against the terrible Philistine chieftain Goliath. 
We find in 1 Sam. 23: 7 that a messenger came to Saul saying, 
“The Philistines have made a raid upon the land.” 

It would seem that in compiling this history from varied sources 
the victories of Saul and David over these enemies of Israel have 
been confused with the victory ascribed to Samuel. And the ref- 
erence to his judgeship which is said to have continued throughout 
his life—“‘Samuel judged Israel all the days of his life and went 
from year to year in circuit to Bethel and Gilgal and Mizpah” does 
not quite agree with the facts recorded in later passages when 
Saul and still later David had come to be king over Israel. The 
varying points of view in these varied sources from which the book 
was compiled becomes apparent. 


A REVIVAL OF PURE RELIGION 


The lessons of the passage are clear. The fast day and the 
great assembly at Mizpah marked indeed a revival of pure religion. 
The people were moved by the appeal of Samuel, their trusted 
spiritual leader, to put away the strange gods, with the unworthy 
principles and immoral practices, which devotion to those deities 
entailed. They were moved to enter afresh into covenant with 
Jehovah their God. And here as everywhere the cleansing and 
renewal of the inner life found expression in a more valiant pursuit 
of these ideals whose right it was to rule their efforts. 

In a former lesson they faced their foes with only the symbol 
of religion carried at the head of the advancing host; here they 
faced the enemy with the reality of religion consciously experienced 
in the depths of their own souls. The former advance was not - 
hallowed by prayer but now the cries of their leader, supplemented 
by their own heartfelt appeals to the God of battles, gave new 
courage to their efforts and brought the co-operation of unseen 
forces which are ever allied with the cause that is just. 

It may be necessary for certain nations in Europe to appoint 
for themselves similar days of contrition before peace shall come 
to their borders. There is need that they too should put away the 
strange gods to whom they have been offering their allegiance; 
and destroy from among them certain false principles and ideals 
of national honor and advancement; and then in deep contrition 
for the terrible sorrow and distress wrought by this false philosophy 
of national life, prepare their hearts unto the Lord. The frame 
changes as centuries pass, but the real content abides. 

Samuel had rendered a great service to his country, but the 


monument set up to commemorate the achievement bore no name ~ 


save the divine name. “Hitherto the Lord hath helped us.” In 
our more enlightened age generous benefactors often give libraries 
and museums, hospitals and art galleries, on condition that these 
structures shall be conspicuously inscribed with the honorable 
names of the donors. In those simple, primitive times it was not 
so. “The Lord helped us’—that was all! " ‘ 
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citizen as well. 


Paks OUR OF PRAYER 


The Wide Relations of 
Religion 


Comment ‘on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Feb. 21-27 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Religion and Citizenship. Matt. 22: 15- 
22. 

Has a Ohristian Man a Right to Ignore 
Politics? The answer to this question must 
depend on what we mean by politics. Has a 
man a right to ignore his own interests in 
the public business of the community? If 
we answer that question in the affirmative, 
behind it lies the more strenuous ques- 
tion whether we have a right to ignore 
the interests of others. The proof comes 
with the making general of the duty and 
neglect. Suppose everybody should ignore 
politics? Or, to put the matter still more 
clearly in its appeal to the individual con- 
science, suppose all good men should ignore 
politics, and leave them entirely to the self- 
ish and the evil? For politics concerns the 
health and the moral health of all our neigh- 
bors. It should be an attempt to make real 
the city of God in our own city and the 
Kingdom of God in our own state and 
nation. 


The Christian as a Citizen. The life of 
the nation is of God’s ordaining for the 
training of our race. We have seen patriot- 
ism abused; it is for us to use it to the best 
advantage for the good of men. A high 
ideal of the working state should be clear 
and powerful in our hearts in all social re- 
lations. 


The Christian’s Responsibility in the 
Life of Town, State and Nation. We have 
dreamed sometimes of what America might 
be, or the life of our own state, or the 
condition of our town or city. The indi- 
vidual may seem a very small part of the 
multitude on whose will and vote the real 
condition of affairs must depend; but he is 
nevertheless a part, and if his self-depre- 
ciation keeps him from doing his share, 
however small, it is a false and mischievous 
humility. A man is not to think more 
highly of himself in politics or anywhere else 
than he ought to think; but he is also not 
to think. too meanly of himself. There is a 
dignity of citizenship which is as important 
in its own sphere as the dignity of member- 
ship in the family of God. Fach one of us 
in our own place has a measure of responsi- 
bility for the making over of the common 
life in the image of Christ’s desire. The 
question for us is not whether we can suc- 
ceed up to the measure of our idea, but 
whether we have tried to do our part. It 


- needs no ie vslane when we look the facts 


of social responsibility in the face that a 
good Christian is bound by every considera- 
tion of duty and responsibility to be a good 
There is need, of course, 
for the attentive and observant eye and ear, 
to find our place of influence in the com- 
mon life; but the duty of casting our vote 


' for the better candidate and the better 


measure, and the underlying duty of living 
as a good and Christian citizen ought— 
these are obligations which no one of us can 
afford to neglect or to ignore. What shall 
it profit us, though we shout ourselves hoarse 
at Fourth of July celebrations and listen to 
the voice of the orators at political meet- 
ings, if we forget to go to the polls or refuse 
our influence to movements for uplift and 
reform, even when they do not seem to con- 
cern directly our own life or selfish interest? 


Closet and Altar 


LOVE FOR CHRIST 


Whom, not having seen, ye love; on 
whom, though now ye see him not, yet be- 
lieving, ye rejoice greatly with joy un- 
speakable and glorified—t1 Pet. 1: 8. 


Immanuel! there is no word like that. 
God with us. That is the best of all, it 
leaves nothing wanting.—/. G. Greenough. 


Sweet Christ of God, I would think of 
thee in the hour when day dawns, and 
have them think of me whilst all the 
hours call men to work and care, to stoop 
down to the earth for bread and meet all 
the stress of life’s hard fight. Dawn upon 
me, O light of the soul, then will I sing to 
thee as one who has no fear, but is rich 
in joy.—Joseph Parker. 


The lily white that bloometh there is 
Purity, 
The fragrant violet is surnamed Humility. 


The lovely damask rose is there called 
Patience, 
The rich and cheerful marigold Obedience. 


One plant is there with crown bedight, the 
rest above, 

With crown imperial, and this plant is 
Holy Love; 


But still of all flowers the fairest and the 
best 

Is Jesus Christ, the Lord Himself, his 
Name be blest. 


O Jesus, my chief good and sole felicity, 
Thy little garden make my ready heart 

to be! 
—Old Dutch, tr. Littledale. 


When we begin to love Christ we love 
him because he first loved us; and when 
we grow in grace till we are capable of 
the very highest degree of spiritual under- 
standing and affection, we still have no 
better reason for loving him than this.— 
CO. H. Spurgeon. 


You are not to stand off doing some- 
thing for Him that He is to examine and 
report upon when accepted by statute 
conditions; you are to go after Him, and 
be with Him, and keep along in His train, 
feeding in His pasture and following 
where He leads. This is the liberty, the 
beautiful liberty of Christ.—Horace 
Bushnell. 


Great Shepherd of the flock! we would 
be led by thee. We thank thee that thou 
hast not sought to drive us, as the man- 
ner of some would-be masters of our lives 
has been, but that thou ever goest before 
us in the way. Thou who hast loved us, 
Thou hast taught us how to love and filled 
our hearts with kindness. As thow didst 
ever look on all with eyes that saw the 
best and noblest in them, so teach us to 
study our neighbors and our foes with 
thought of what thy love might find of 
promise and of good. Give us the restful 
faith which can await the joys of sight. 
In dark experiences, let thy love shine as 
a light in our souls. Hold us back from 
sins that hide thy face from our self-dark- 
ened hearts. Give us the presence of thy 
guiding and upholding Spirit, and fulfill 
thy loving purpose in our lives. Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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Enthusiasm 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for Feb. 28—March 6 


BY PARRIS T. FARWELL 


What Will Improve Our Prayer Meet- 
ings? 1 Cor. 14; 1-12, 26. (Led by the 
Prayer Meeting Committee.) 

What Is Lacking? We may answer our 
topic question by considering first what may 
seem to be lacking. (1) Sometimes prepa- 
ration may be lacking. The young people as 
a whole have not considered before hand, 
thoughtfully and prayerfully, how they can. 
each one, contribute something worth while 
to the success of the meeting. A good way 
to prepare is to keep a note-book with each 
page devoted to a topic for a month or two 
in advance. On these pages notes may be 
made with illustrations from one’s reading, 
or from daily experiences, from the pastor’s 
sermons, from conversations. (2) Then, 
participation. In some societies the part 
which too many members take is not in 
keeping with the spirit of the pledge. Read- 
ing a verse of Scripture or a verse from a 
hymn is a resort of laziness and a shirking 


of duty. Having prepared, take part 
promptly, briefly and earnestly. (3) Some- 
times reasonable seriowsness is lacking. The 


prayer meeting is a time for earnestness and 
thoughtfulness. Not that joyfulness, glad- 
ness, happiness are out of place. These are 
consistent with the high purpose of the meet- 
ing. But that purpose is also very sacred 
and not to be forgotten. Hach meeting 
should be rich with the spirit of worship 
and consecration. 


Enthusiasm. One quality of Christian 
character which will ensure helpful meet- 
ings is religious enthusiasm, a feeling that 
the cause in which Christians are engaged 
is the highest, noblest and most inspiring 
to which we are called. We need in Chris- 
tians, old and young, more enthusiasm for 
our high calling. Speaking to Harvard stu- 
dents Professor Peabody once likened the 
lack of enthusiasm to the flickering and 
waning of the light of life, or to the ecndi- 
tion of a tree that is pervaded with dry rot. 
He said: “It becomes an entirely practical 
question which one may ask himself any 
morning: ‘Am I alive today, or am I dead? 
Is it only that I have the name of living, a 
sort of directory existence, a place on the 
rolls, while in fact there is dry rot-in my 
soul. Or is there any movement of the life 
of God in me, of quickening and refreshing 
life, of generous activity and transmissive 
vitality?’ ” 


Consecration. How do the songs that we 
sing chime with the conduct of our Christian 
life! “Onward, Christian soldiers, march- 
ing as to war,” “Fight the good fight with 
all thy might,” “Stand up, stand up for 
Jesus, ye soldiers of the cross.” Do these 
words rightly voice our courageous, earnest, 
consecrated service of Christ? Are we 
“conscripts” reluctantly obying orders for 
which we have no heart, or are we “volun- 
teers,” ready to render any service, at home 
or elsewhere, for Christ and his Kingdom? 
Young men by thousands today are offering 
their lives for their country. Dare we adopt 
the language of the soldier as rightly de- 
scribing our whole-souled devotion to Christ? 
Where young people are really full of enthu- 
siasm for Christ and of consecration to his 
cause, there will the prayer meeting be help- 
ful and fruitful. Thoughtful preparation, 
enthusiasm for the cause and a spirit of con- 
secration will insure meetings of abundant 
usefulness. 
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THE CHICAGO HOUSE OF CORRECTION 


Run according to modern humane ideas by its Superintendent, Mr. J. L. Whitman 


A Christian Jailer and his Work 


Miss Christabel Pankhurst, the celebrated English suffragist, 
paid a visit to the “Bridewell,’’ Chicago’s city prison, during her 
recent sojourn in the Western metropolis. She found it so far 
different from Engish prisons that she stated she would welcome 
the option of a sentence within its walls in preference to the 
dreary cells of Holloway Jail with which she is familiar. All of 
which has served to center public attention again upon what is 
truly a remarkable institution and upon its superintendent, John L. 
Whitman. The question which the jailer at Philippi put so anx- 
iously to St. Paul is being constantly turned about by this modern 
gaol master. Not, “What must I do to be saved?’ but rather, 
“What must I do to save these men intrusted to my care?” ‘This 
is what keeps Mr. Whitman so everlastingly at work devising ways 
and means to do something for the unfortunates who come under 
his care. Mr. Whitman who, by the way, has risen from the ranks 
of a prison guard to a recognized position among the penologists of 
the country. has been in charge of the Chicago House of Correc- 
tion long enough to have put into actual operation a large number 
of practical ideas for the benefit of his charges. Many of these 
ideas were considered more than radical by other prison workers 
until they saw Mr. Whitman working wonders with them. Now 
they are beginning to follow in the path along which he has blazed 
the way. 

One such instance to. which no visitor at the House of Correc- 
tion can be blind and which elicited the special admiration of Miss 
Pankhurst is the novel construction of what is locally termed the 
new cell house. Practically all of the large cell houses at the penal 
institutions in this country are so constructed that the cells are 
removed across a corridor from the windows which let in the light 
of heaven or else the tier of cells is carefully placed in the middle 
of the floor space of the prison building proper and is surrounded 
by a “bull pen,” or space for exercising. Mr. Whitman served 
his apprenticeship at his trade of jailer at the old Cook County 
Jail, one of the most dismal prisons in the country. He knew full 
well what direful things its semi-gloom bred in the hearts and bodies 
of its inmates. Consequently, when it became necessary to build 
a new cell house at the city’s penal institution, Mr. Whitman re- 


NEW CELL HOUSE, CHICAGO PRISON 


Fvery cell has its own window 
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solved to have a window in each cell and have this window open 
directly upon the outer air. It was a revolutionary thought, but 
it spelled the doom of the old-fashioned prison. No one can go into 
this great cage of steel and concrete, which is flooded through and 
through with sunlight and fresh air, without feeling that in this 
cell house John L. Whitman has built a monument to which future 
generations will hark back as marking the beginning of a new era 
in prison construction. The many benefits which the new type of 
cell house affords are recognized by all. The light, airy cells not 
only mean better sanitary conditions for the 300 odd men confined 
there, but because of the improved mental attitude of these men the 
discipline maintained has been 
of a highet order than ever be- 
fore. 


Discriminating Between Crime 
and Disease 


Another feature of Mr. 
Whitman's work is worthy of 
especial notice. In the course 
of a year he found that hun- 
dreds of men were being sent to 
the House of Correction with- 
out proper consideration of their 
cases by the court. It is sur- 
prising how many individuals 
are picked up by the police in 
a great city who are unable to 
give any account of themselves. 
This comes in a large number 
of cases through intoxication, 
but it also happens that men 
may be taken ill from a multitude of causes and be unable to tell 
who they are or what ails them. Strangers in the city lacking 
proper means of identification and becoming so afflicted have come 
to their senses not infrequently in a cell in the workhouse or in a 
straightjacket at the county hospital. Too often the policeman in 
the case has preferred a charge of intoxication and the judge has 
entered “ten dollars and costs.’’ It has been by all means the 
easiest way of handling such cases. It does not clog the wheels 
of justice. And folks have no business, anyway, to be taken ill 
on the street! Since Mr. Whitman has been taking a hand in 
such matters in Chicago, these cases are now sent to the Sceleth 
Hospital, as the department at the House of Correction is called. 
When these men are in proper physical condition they are returned 
to the custody of the police. In a single month more than a hun- 
dred such cases are sometimes given treatment or held under ob- 
servation for various periods. This branch of Superintendent 
Whitman’s work is not a part of the House of Correction but is 
auxiliary to the hospital maintained in connection with it. The 
best professional skill in the city ministers to patients of both. 

0. Cc. 


JOHN L. WHITMAN 


Superintendent of Chicago's 
City Prison 


A Congregational Benevolence 


The New York Congregational Home for the Aged, latest of our 
denominational benevolences, seems destined to be the beloved child 
of the old age of the denomination. We have waited long for some 
organization to befriend the aged and unfortunate of our people, 
but during all these years our members have aided many other 
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IN PICTURE AND PARAGRAPH 


Homes in their good work. We are proud of the fact that Con- 
gregational money has flowed unstintedly to all educational, mis- 
sionary and humanitarian causes without regard to sect or color. 
May not an equally generous response come to those who have ear- 
nestly, determinedly and self-sacrificingly un- 
dertaken to establish that benevolence which, as 
far as we have any record, has never been under- 
taken by Congregationalists? Following a reso- 
lution adopted by the New York City Associa- 
tion of Churches, the Home was incorporated 
by a representative body of men and women of 
Greater New York nearly five years ago. In 
January, 1911, it was opened in two rented 
houses in Brooklyn. All expenses have been 
met, partial payment has been made on land in 
a good section of Brooklyn and plans have been 
adopted for a building as seen by the picture. 
An endowment fund of $17,143 has been accu- 
. mulated in accordance with the provisions of 
the by-laws and $27,418 have been raised 
towards the building fund. While the Home 
provides first for members of churches in its 
immediate vicinity, already daughters of two 
New England ministers have been cared for 
and a member of a Boston church is now in the 
Home. ‘Twenty men and women have been 


eared for and as many are anxiously waiting for rooms in the pro- 


posed building. Speedy help will be most welcome, so that a 
suitable building may be erected. It is estimated that $100,000 are 
needed to build and equip the Home. The fifth annual meetings of 
managers and of the corporation were held Jan. 21 in Arbuckle 
Institute and in the beautiful Beecher Memorial Chapel of Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn. The managers reported $4,000 raised for 
eurrent expenses at the Pilgrim Festival, held in December at Cen: 
tral Church, and $931 contributed for the building fund. Feeling 
that the Home must be erected this spring, the managers at their 
last meeting pledged nearly $1,000 for the building fund, and at 
the annual meeting another thousand was raised in a very few 
minutes. Several memorial rooms were contributed by individuals 
and churches. Three thousand dollars to provide an elevator and 


$5,000 for an infirmary are gifts that would render most practical 
help. 

Seldom have 2438 men and women of our metropolitan churches 
assembled around a banquet table more unitedly than those who 


NEW YORI 
CONGREGATIONAL 
‘HOME ror THEAGED. 


PROPOSED BUILDING, NEW YORK CONGREGATIONAL HOME FOR THE AGED 


For which funds are now being collected 


dined together in the Arbuckle Institute recently. It was a rep- 
resentative gathering of ministers and laymen of our denomination. 
Dr. and Mrs. Hillis welcomed all, and Dr. Hillis and Dr. ‘enney 
commended the Home in the highest terms. Dr. Waters, Dr. 
Warren, Dr. Raymond, Mr. Edward Lyon of the Brooklyn Y. M. 
©. A. and others gave conclusive and varied teasons for the imme- 
diate establishment of the Home. Gifts may be sent to the treas- 
urer, Asa A. Spear, Esq., 79 Wall Street, New York City. Among 
the incorporators are: Dr. Cadman, Dr. Jefferson, Dr. Hillis, Dr. 
Kent, Dr. McLaughlin and Dr. Kephart and many prominent men 
and women of Greater New York. 


A dozen American Protestant bodies will be represented on a com- 
mittee to raise not less than $250,000 for French Protestant churches. 


t Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


POPE BENEDICT AT MASS IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL p 
1A scene in the Vatican at Rome during an anniversary mass in memory of Pope Leo XIII. 
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RECORD OF THE WEEK 


For the Week Ending Friday, Feb. 12 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Reopening of Mills 


The rail mills of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany at Gary; Ind., were reopened after 
three months’ inactivity, with a return of 
some 4,500 old hands to their jobs. 


Railroad Rates and the Panama Canal 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
handed down a decision allowing the trans- 
continental railroads to meet the competi- 
tion of the Panama Canal by charging lower 
rates from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pa- 
cifie coast points than from the Atlantic 
seaboard to intermountain points. Without 
this allowance, the decision says, the effect 
of the Panama Canal would be to stop trans- 
continental shipments of freight altogether. 


The Morgan Chinese Porcelain 


The great collection of Chinese porcelain 
accumulated by the late J. Pierpont Morgan, 
the most extensive in the world, which has 
been on exhibition for many years at the 
New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, was 
sold by his son to art dealers for $3,900,000, 
and the collection has been closed to the pub- 
lic. The purchasers announced that the 
collection would be broken up into smaller 
groups and sold to collectors. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The Mexican Situation 


General Carranza having expelled the 
Spanish minister on the ground that he had 
sheltered a political suspect, refuge was 
offered by the American battleship Delaware 
in the harbor of Vera Cruz. Carranza’s diffi- 
culties with all the foreign ministers led to 
an invitation from Villa to tranfser their 
places of residence to the northern part of 
the republic, where Villa himself is in con- 
trol and promises respectful protection. In 
battles about Monterey the Carranza forces 
were defeated. The attack upon Tampico 
was delayed, and south of Mexico City Za- 
pata was still fighting with the outposts of 
the Carranza garrison. 


Bulgaria’s Neutrality 


The Bulgarian premier, Radeslavoff, ad- 
dressing a meeting of his party in which the 
German loan to Bulgaria was discussed, an- 
nounced that the country would maintain a 
strict and loyal neutrality, the government 
being confident that Bulgaria’s friendliness 
to the Powers would result to her advantage. 
The reported German and Austrian loan to 
Bulgaria was pledged before the outbreak of 
war, and is not a war contribution from the 
Triple Alliance. 


The Attack on Egypt 


An official dispatch from Constantinople 
states that the Turkish army, which in some 
force had reached the Suez Canal, is in full 
retreat across the Sinaitic Peninsula. No 
hostile forees remained within twenty miles 
of the canal except small retiring rear 
guards. On the other hand, Berlin reported 
that the transit of the desert had been con- 
ducted without difficulty or loss, and that 
the hostile forces were already on the bor- 
ders of the canal. 


The War in the East 


An Austrian army crossed the Roumanian 
border in an attempt to capture the town of 


“and death struggle. 


Turn Severin, thereby cutting off direct com- 
munication between Roumanian and Servian 
territory. Fire was opened on the Austrians 
by the frontier guard, and with the coming 
up of strong Roumanian re-enforcements the 
Austrians’ were driven back across the 
border. 


Turkey and Italy 


The demands of Italy that the British 
eonsul, seized at the Italian consulate in 
Hodeida on the eastern coast of the Red Sea, 
should be released, with a public apology and 
salute to the Italian flag, were fully met, 
and Consul Richardson sailed on a British 
steamer. 


The British Military Budget 


The largest military budget in the his- 
tory of Great Britain was introduced into 
the House of Commons by Under Secretary 
of War Tennent. It practically asks for 
carte blanche in regard to military expendi- 
tures, the sums named under each of the 
fifteen groups in the bill being merely nom- 
inal. In Secretary Tennent’s speech he in- 
timated that while the figures of volunteering 
were satisfactory, a little more energy put 
into recruiting would be welcome, and he 
intimated that conscription was not out of 
the question. He said: 

“There is no cause for discontent and still 
less for disquiet, but we want more men. 
Hivery man will be needed in this great life 
The variations and 
vicissitudes of this war may.yet eall for 
even greater sacrifices from the nation than 
have yet been made.” 

Mr. Tennent further appealed to the 
Labor party for assistance in organizing the 
forces of labor so that when a man went to 
join the colors his place would be adequately 
supplied, an appeal with special reference to 
the employment of Belgian refugees in Brit- 
ish industries, which has hitherto been ob- 
jected to by the labor unions, 


Decrees and War Measures 


The Belgian legation at Washington com- 
plained of a German decree imposing a 
nearly confiscatory tax upon Belgians who 
do not return to their homes in Belgium by 
the first day of March. 

“Now the German government imposes a 
tax equal to ten times the usual personal 
tax on all Belgians who went from their 
country who shall not be back in Belgium 
before March 1, 1915. 

“The German government, after having 
imposed an enormous war levy of 480,000,- 
OOO£. ($96,000,000) upon Belgium, already 
ruined by war and numerous exactions, made 
on Dec. 14, 1914, the formal promise that 
no further taxes would be imposed upon the 
country. 

“The new taxation laid upon the absent 
Belgians is, therefore, not only a violation 
of The Hague Conventions, but constitutes 
the breach of a most solemn pledge. 

“It has not the character of a taxation, 
but, in fact, it amounts to a real confisca- 
tion.” 

Consuls of neutral Powers in Belgian 


cities were compelled to take down their 


official flags and insignia by German mili- 
tary commanders. United States Minister 
to Holland Van Dyke protested against the 
stoppage of his official mail to Luxembourg, 
to which he is also Minister. 

The German government ordered the ex- 
pulsion of all neutrals from Alsace. Italy 
placed an embargo on all foodstuffs. 
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The German Paper Blockade 


The Cunard steamer Lusitania, being 
warned of German submarines in the Irish 
Sea by wireless telegraph, finished its course — 
to Liverpool under the United States flag. 
It was reported and officially denied that this 
was done in obedience to a wireless order 
from the British Admiralty, but the Ad- 
miralty announced that the flying of a neu- 
tral flag was an accepted ruse of war which 
in the present situation might lawfully be 
employed to compel the German submarines. 
to determine carefully the national status of 
ships which they proposed to attack. The 
German government had previously alleged: 
that the use of neutral flags by British ships 
to avoid capture had become common. The 
German government announced that its naval ° 
measures against British commerce were not 
intended as a blockade, and that no hostile 
action against neutral shipping is contem- 
plated. German submarines and warships 
will endeavor by every means in their power 
to avoid sinking American or other neutral 
ships. The present situation is that the 
British have declared the passage to the 
north of Great Britain a danger zone on 
account of mine fields which they have 
planted, and the Germans have declared the 
eastern coast and the British Channel a 
war zone in which there is danger from 
German attack. Neutral vessels may, there- 
fore, take their choice of the danger north 
and south from Great Britain and Germany. 
The Administration addressed notes of pro- 
test and warning to Great Britain and Ger- 
man, important quotations from which will 
be found on our editorial pages. 


Railroad Extension in Morocco 


The military railroad reaching to the an- 
cient capital city of Fez was opened on Feb. 
5, and regular train service on the route 
from Mekines to Fez will be started. The 
road was completed in seven months of ac- 
tive work to make the position of the French 
garrison in Morocco secure against revolu- 
tion. 


Disorder in the Philippines 


The islands of Cebu, Lipa and Negros are 
disturbed with popular unrest, which has 
forced the putting of American troops and 
police patrols on a war basis. 


The Death Roll- 


Mrs. Frances Crosby Van Alstyne 
(“Fanny Crosby’), hymn writer. She died 
at her home in Bridgeport, Ct., in her ninety- 
fifth year. She was blind from girlhood, Her 
husband, Alexander Van Alstyne, a blind 
music teacher, died in 1902. She was deeply 
religious. In early life she wrote songs in- 
cluding “Proud World, Good-by; I’m Going 
Home,” “Hazel Dell,” “Never Forget the 
Dear Ones” and “The Honeysuckle Glen.” 
After she was forty years of age she wrote 
over one thousand hymns. These include: 
“Safe in the Arms of Jesus,” “Blessed As- 
surance,” “Saved by Grace” and “Rescue the 
Perishing.’———James Creelman, journalist, 
war correspondent and magazine writer. 


There is one wish ruling over all mankind, 
and it is a wish which is never in any sing] 
instance granted; each man wishes to be 
own master. It is a boy’s beatific 
and it remains the grown-up man’s 
passion to the last. But the fact 
a service; the only question is, Whom 
we serve?—I’. W. Faber. 
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The Sunshine Clan 


BY MARY DAVIS 
CHAPTER VII. 


“T'll try” can climb a mountain, 
“J will” can cross the sea, 

“T dare’ is the brave hero’s word 
That sets a nation free. 


Jennie Lyman didn’t tell. For days we 
expected the girls at school to rub their 
eheeks when they looked at us, but at last 
we saw that she meant to keep her word. 
Of course we mentioned the fact to the Clan. 
The boys scowled because they detest Jennie 
as she is always perfect in school and is the 
unconscious means of our having long les- 
sons. 

Bobbie Dwight wiped his glasses on a cir- 

_ ele of chamois. “I believe you girls want 
her to join the Clan after all.” 

“We didn’t say anything of the kind,” 
flashed Tess. “We merely said she knew 
how to keep a secret.” 

“Tf she had told about our paint running, 
{ couldn’t have borne it,’ Alta said dra- 
matically. . 

Charlie pointed his finger towards us. “I 
am going to ask you a question which you 
are to answer by yes or no. Do you want 
Jennie Lyman in the Clan? Yes or no, re- 
member !” 

The boys jeered, all except David Living- 
stone. He knew how terribly we would have 
felt if Jennie had made a laughing stock of 
us. 

Blizabeth threw back her head. 
yes,’ she announced, 

“And so do I,’ sputtered Tess as Jack 
Stevens sniffed. Alta and I nodded. For a 
minute it looked as if our Sunshine Clan 
would go to pieces. But Charlie rapped with 
all his might. 

“The Clan will come to order,” he shouted 
at the top of his voice. ‘Four members 
hhave recommended Jennie Lyman as a can- 
didate for the Clan and I hereby appoint 
Mallie, Bobbie, Jack and David Livingstone 
to test her in courage, endurance and good 
fellowship. Do you hear me?” 

“Aye, aye,’ shouted the boys with great 
gales of laughter. We girls did not say any- 
thing, not even when Charlie announced, “The 
committee will go into session at once.” 

Mallie, Jack, Bobbie and David Living- 
stone lumbered over to the alcove by the 
bookcases. There was a great deal of stifled 
giggling and hoarse whispering before they 
joined the circle again. 

“Before that Lyman girl can join the 
Clan,” Mallie announced, “she’s got to climb 
the Chimney, wear Polly’s Zebra Apron and 
tell an amusing story.” 

“That’s fair enough,” I said. 

“Boys are always fair,” remarked Jack, 
pompously. 

Tess wrinkled her nose and smiled dis- 
dainfully as if she could tell a different 
tale if she chose. 

“She simply couldn’t tell an amusing story 
though,” sighed Alta. 

“She'll never get to that,’ Charlie laughed. 
“Tmagine her climbing the Chimney !” 

Tess scowled at her wee bracelet watch. 
“Suppose we girls go and get Jennie and 
et her\climb the Chimney right off. There’s 
‘time if we hurry.” 

“M-m,” murmured the boys and we angrily 
withdrew. Jennie Lyman was playing with 
a plump yellow kitten. She let him fall to 
the ground and her eyes grew big with won- 
der when we told her why we had come. 

“T want to do it right away,” she said 
eagerly. 


“I say 


We linked arms with Jennie for the first. 


time in our lives and strutted back to where 
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the boys stood sullenly waiting. Not a word 
Was spoken as we turned in by the chestnut 
trees and made our way through a grove of 
young birches to the hill where the great 
bowlder stands. 

Charlie broke the silence. “Jennie Ly- 
man,” he sang out in his clear, bell-like voice, 
“you have been recommended to join the 
Sunshine Clan because you have shown that 
you can keep a secret well. But a member 
of our Clan must do more than that. She 
must be brave, patient and merry. Now, 
your first testis before you. Are you ready?” 

Jennie surprised every one. She dropped 
Charlie a droll little courtesy and piped out 
shrilly, “I am ready.” 

“Go,” roared the boys. 

She walked backwards for about eight feet. 
Then she darted forward and succeeded in 
scaling the first four feet of the bowlder. 
Catching hold of a clump of blueberry bushes 
she worked her way up, up. She crawled on 
her hands and knees where the rock is too 
steep to allow any one to get a foothold. 
Then again standing erect she walked proudly 
onto the flat top. 

Charlie gave a signal and the rest of us 
clambered up the Chimney with a speed 
gained by much practice. Jennie watched 
us happily but did not say a word. 

“Jennie, you’re a wonder,” smiled Tessie, 
wriggling away from Alta as she tried to put 
a pin in a new tear in her dress. 

“Members of the Clan, give me your ears,” 
requested Charlie, so we all sat down in a 
circle on the flat surface of the old Chimney. 

“Jennie Lyman,’ he boomed, “you have 
accomplished your first task well. You have 
proved yourself brave. Tomorrow; come to 
school garbed in the garment that you will 
receive from Polly this evening and we shall 
know that you are patient and can endure 
much.” 


At certain times of the year, particularly 
in January and February, the shop windows 
are full of all sorts of dressgoods at reduced 
prices. Beautifully printed little cards look 
out at us as we stand looking into the win- 
dow and they say something like this: “Re- 
duced in Price; our Annual Clearance Sale 
is on. We must get rid of these goods.” 

And as we pass on our way through the 
crowd, the happy street crowd that loves 
shop-windows, we picture to ourselves 
shelves and shelves full of clothes of “all 
sorts” which have been “left over,” have 
evidently lost some of their value, and which 
the good-hearted merchant now tells us he 
must get rid of by means of his annual clear- 
ance sale. 

One day I stood looking into my own shop- 
window. What! Yes, my heart is my 
shop; all my treasures, be they good or bad, 
are kept there. ‘Where the treasure is there 
is the heart also,” said the Wisest of All 
Men. 

And as I looked into my shop-window I 
saw that I had many, many things that I 
eould afford to sell off at a reduced price. 

There were some “left-overs,” first of all. 
How cheap now seemed to me the anger and 
hate against some one that I had been carry- 
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CHILDREN 


We girls giggled here because we couldn’t 
help it. Once when Aunt Christine was 
sick she told Hilda to buy her an apron at 
the Swedish fair. Hilda likes bright things 
and bought an apron that nearly caused Aunt 
Christine to faint. . It has a dark ground 
with large rings of yellow.,on it which look 
exactly like a clown’s dress and we. always 
call it the Zebra Apron except when Hilda is 


‘ around. 


Jennie didn’t notice our giggles at all but 
looked anxiously into Charlie’s eyes. | “You 
all thought, didn’t you,” she piped out shrilly, 
“that this was my first climb up the Chim- 
ney. But it isn’t. When I heard that. the 
Clan climbed it often I'came out here by my- 
self and practiced until I could go up swiftly. 
Maybe you won’t want me now?’ 

Tess and I nearly fell off the top of the 
Chimney in our delight. Jennie Lyman had 
unconsciously proved herself “square,” as 
David Livingstone puts it. The boys looked 
at her in quite a friendly fashion and Charlie 
said decidedly: “That wasn’t a part of the 
agreement at all. No one asked you if you 
had climbed up here before, and I think you 
have a lot of courage, Jennie.” 

Just then the church clock struck five and 
Mallie lowered himself down the side of the 
old rock at a remarkable rate of speed. His 
mother is strict in an old-fashioned way. We 
all cast a regretful glance at the lovely spring 
landscape, then we, too, began the down- 
ward descent. 

I whispered in Jennie’s ear as we came to 
her gate, “I’ll bring the Zebra Apron down 
after dark, and I hope you can make up 
your mind to wear it.” 

Jennie stroked my face with her skinny 
little hand. “I’d wear anything or do any- 
thing to get in the Clan.” 


(Continued next week) 
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ing so long! True, that person was to blame, 
but why load up my shelves so long with 
something that happened so long ago? Well, 
here goes the card on that thing, ‘‘Reduced ; 
I must get rid of this goods,” for it is not a 
“good” but a “bad.” 

Then, next, were some things that had no 


real value but littered up my shelves. Here 
was laziness, yards of it! I wonder why I 
ever laid in such a stock of it! Reduced! I'll 


sell it cheap. And then there was my habit 
of postponement! How it cluttered up my 
whole shop! And after I once began I found 
whole loads of other things which had been 
accumulating for years! Useless old goods, 
all of it! Temper, bad moods, impatience, 
cross and ugly speech, too much love of fun 
and too much shirking of work. My shop 
seemed full of nothing but “old bads.” 

So I walked home and painted my signs— 
“Annual Clearance Sale.’ And I am now 
selling off all my rubbish. And if I can’t 
sell it I am going to give it away! I won’t 
have it around any more! 

And do you know there is Some One who 
will take it all “off my hands”! I think if 
you try you can recall His Name. 

GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER. 

Winter Hill, Somerville, Mass. 
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A Prophet among Women 


When the public learned that Grace H. 
Dodge had entered into life eternal on the 
last Sunday of the old year there may have 
been the thought in some minds that the 
world had lost merely a great philanthropist 
or a generous donor of large funds. We 
have lost more than that, for she was a 
prophet. Among women has there arisen no 
greater prophet in her ability to know and 
execute the will of God, to see far afield into 
the future and to lead people in ways they 
would not have found for themselves. 

Her knowledge of God came, among other 
means, through her daily reading and study 
of his Word. Her King James version and 
those compilations of Scripture passages, 
“Daily Light,” were to her like the keys of 
an instrument, from which she evoked strains 
of courage or patience or worship as were 
needed. The devotional exercises, often per- 
functory at the opening of a public service, 
were full of rich inspiration when Miss 
Dodge presided, and one needed to be prompt 
to hear them, for she began every engage- 
ment absolutely on the appointed minute. 
“If any man willeth to do His will he shall 
know,” was another secret of her effective 
life. 

The New York Evening Post thus com- 
mented editorially: ‘Miss Dodge’s deeply 
religious nature should not be overlooked. 
From the church point of view hers was the 
ideal faith, for it was broad and unswerving. 
She was one of the few who truly live their 
religion, and she found in it a chart and a 
philosophy so complete as to give her an 
unfailing serenity and that grasp on life 
which make one rise supreme to any emerg- 
ency or trial. Upon such foundations was 
her happiness builded.” Though forceful and 
energetic she never hurried God. “Sit still, 
my daughter” (Ruth 3: 18) was one of her 
favorite texts. 

Another prophetic gift was her power to 
see present situations in their relation to the 
future. The earliest women’s organizations 
were largely benevolent in character. She 
appreciated the power that self-supporting 
young women have in economic, civic and 
moral affairs, and more than thirty years ago 
associated herself with a group of girls in 
the Irene Club. Her practical talks were so 
coveted by others that they were published 
as “A Bundle of Letters to Busy Girls,” and 
her principles of co-operation have become 
the model of self-governing clubs in the Set- 
tlements, Associations and churches of this 
entire country and those other lands in which 
American methods have been adopted. Her 
experience as a member of the New York 
City Board of Education, 1886-89, did more 
than justify the appointment of her sex to 
such a post, for it gave her a first-hand 
knowledge of educational policies that led 
her to found Teachers College with its pres- 
ent unparalleled graduate and_ technical 
courses. She backed up her visions of what 
such a professional school might be, by serv- 
ing as treasurer for twenty-three years, se- 
curing funds, framing policies and making 
others believe in the necessity and magnitude 
of the enterprise. 

No one realized better than Miss Dodge 
the strategic importance of Christian work 
in universities and how the new national life 
of countries in the Orient, the Near Dast 
and Latin-America could be molded by Chris- 
tian students naturally given positions of 
leadership. When the World’s Student 
Christian Federation Conference met in the 
United States of America in 1913, she enter- 
tained the delegates at a garden party at her 
home in Riverdale. One can never forget 
the mingling of Japanese and Russians, Ger- 


By Elizabeth Wilson 


man and French, American Indians and 
Negroes, apparently “every kindred, every 
tribe on this terrestrial ball,” as they moved 
about on that great lawn sweeping up from 
the Hudson, crowned by “Greyston,”’ her 
family mansion, which has always opened its 
doors wide in Christian hospitality. She 
knew the foreign students in America per- 
sonally, and the last afternoon of her life on 
earth was hostess to a Christmas party of 
these friends at her town house on Madison 
Avenue. It was another indication of this 
interest that she had accepted the presidency 
of the board of trustees of the American Col- 
lege for Girls in Constantinople and cared 
for every detail of the recent rebuilding and 
the adjustments caused by the unsettled 
European conditions of 1914. Her last rail- 
road trip was to Boston to attend the De- 
cember meeting of this board. 

There was something instinctively Christ- 
like about her leadership. E\very one recog- 
nized it, the men with whom she sat on 
boards like the Educational Commission of 
the Edinburgh Ecumenical Conference or the 


Miss Dodge’s Favorite Hymn 


Happy the man who knows 
His Master to obey; 

Whose life of care and labor flows, 
Where God points out the way. 


He riseth to his task, 
Soon as the word is given; 

Nor waits nor doth a question ask, 
When orders come from heaven. 


Nothing he calls his own; 
Nothing he has to say; 

His feet are shod for God alone, 
And God alone obey. 


Give us, O God, this mind, 
Which waits for thy command, 

And doth its highest pleasure find 
In thy great work to stand. 


American Social Hygiene Association, or the 
New York City Joint Campaign Committee 
of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations which established a 
record in its whirlwind campaign of 1913, 
No enterprise was too great to stagger her 
faith if she believed that the time had come 
to help and that she was really needed, for 
she did not duplicate effort nor give to causes 
that others were already ready to carry in 
a large way. 

There had been Y. W. C. A.’s in the United 
States for forty years before the reorganiza- 
tion which she was asked to effect resulted 
in the formation of the present national body 
in 1906. She. was, of course, elected presi- 
dent of the National Board, and in spite of 
all her other burdens, attended all the four 
conventions, presided at every bi-monthly 
board meeting except June, 1910, when she 
led the American delegation at the World's 
Conference in Berlin, was always accessible, 
except for the scant fortnight of vacation she 
allowed herself each summer, to visitors from 
every section of the country and even of the 
globe for her conception of the Association 
in the United States was that of an unselfish 
sister in a large family. 

Her correspondence was phenomenal and 
every letter expressed in some way the joy 
of the writer in being allowed to help. It 
was not because Miss Dodge always pro- 
pounded new ideas that she was a leader. 
Often she worked out old ideas which had 
previously failed, but with her strength and 
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patience und sweetness, breathed into the 
viu plaus until pevpie vegan ty Delleve 10 
Tue, and giadiy beiped Ler bring things to 
puss. busy people Lsxed to work witn her 
because wlen a point wus settled, it was 
done with and made a basis for tue next. 

Of people who brougnt up old discussions 
she rarely said anything harsher than, “1 am 
afraid some of our dear friends do not re- 
member that that point has already been de- 
cided.” Moreover, she always balanced the 
immediate necessity with the larger interest 
ahead, and cared for the latter, unless omit- 
ting the former would distress some of her 
co-workers—and then she did both. She 
knew how to choose the most important from 
the unlimited appeals for her time, and this 
left her leisure for her greatest recreation, 
personal intercourse with individuals, her 
“friends” of all sorts and conditions, who 
came to ask her advice upon all questions. 
There were literally thousands of people 
whose personal, family and financial condi- 
tions she knew intimately. 

Her visitors were young artists seeking en- 
gagements, brides who wanted her recom- 
mendation before opening a household charge 
account, invalids who wanted a change of 
climate, self-supporting women who had lent 
their savings on poor security, heiresses who 
wanted advice about charitable donations, 
lawyers who were drawing up their clients’ 
wills,* girls who wanted her to meet their 
fiancés, early schoolmates who loved to be in 
the mere presence of this unselfish worker, 
representatives of ill-conceived or immature 
projects, people with letters, salaried co- 
workers in the different movements who for- 
got the official tie and loved the personal 
acquaintance. She saw them all and thanked 
them for coming. She shared her experiences 
and gave them courage to do the next thing. 
Besides this she was her own housekeeper, 
her own business woman, the head of a large 
dearly-loved family connection, faithful to 
church and neighborhood interests, a reader 
of new books in biography, eurrent achieye- 
ment and other fields. Her wealth was not 
herself. If she had been a poor woman she 
would have been still a prophet of God 
among the people of this and following gen- 
erations. 


From the Forthoonaa 
Year-Book 


Record of Theological Seminaries for Year 
1914-15 Compared with 1913-14 


1914-15 1913-14 


Professors 17 75 
Instructors and Lecturers 52 53 
Resident Licentiates or Fellows 10 8 
Advanced or Graduate Class 38 41 
Senior 138 121 
Middle 123 189 
Juniors 160 139 
Specials 71 70 
Total Undergraduates 492 469 
Grand Total, all Students 540 518 


Record of Deaths 
100 compared to 91 in 1918 
Average age in 1913 69 yrs., 9 mos., 17 dys. 


Average age in 1914 76 yrs., 3 mos., 2 dys, 
Average age since 1875 72 yrs., 9 mos., 14 dys, 


Length of service in 1913 32 yrs., 5 mos., 23 dys, 
Length of sefvice in 1914 40 yrs.,11 mos., 16 dys. 


One of these preachers died at age of 100 years, 
3 months. 

Five of those who died were over 90 years of 
age. 

mwedtytour were past 80 years of age. 

Fifty-two were past 70 years of age. 

Only two under 40 years of age, 
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LEAGUE ¢ INTERCESSION 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest. 

And he spake a parable unto them to the 
end that they ought always to pray and not 
to faint. 


The object of prayer for the week 
beginning Feb. 14 will be 


For MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES AND 
FOR EVANGELICAL CHURCHES IN TURKISH 
AND PERSIAN LANDS EXPOSED TO WAR. 


That Moslem fanaticism may be re- 
strained and massacres prevented. 

That missionaries, pastors and teachers 
may be kept from peril. 

For opportunties of continued or un- 
usual influence and evangelism. 

For the members of the churches, that 
they may have faith to endure and that 
their Christian life may be deepened. 

For those who work in the hospitals, 
and for the sick and wounded of the 
armies. 

That war may end in new opportuni- 
ties of Christian witness and social peace 
and growth. 


What can we give or do for the work in 
these troubled lands? 


Lord have mercy upon thy flock in the 
Eastern lands upon whom war and perse- 
cution have fallen. Keep their lives, if 
it please thee, and keep alive in their 
hearts the life of faith and love. Be with 
all pastors, evangelists and teachers, of 
whatever race, and uphold them in their 
trials and perils. And let thy Kingdom 


come in the lands that knew our Lord’s 
birth and ministry and the first preach- 
ing abroad of his good news, 
Amen. 


In his name. 


We are in suspense in regard to the con- 
dition of affairs in the Turkish Hmpire and 
especially in regard to the relations between 
Moslems and Christians. Most of the reports 
which have come, up to the time of writing, 
show that the long-established friendliness 
toward American missionaries, schools and 
teachers continues and that native Chris- 
tians, while suffering from the general pov- 
erty and exactions in connection with the 
providing of the army, have not been perse- 
cuted to any unusual extent on account of 
their faith. The temporary occupation of 
Northwestern Persia. by Turkish troops and 
Kurdish bands drove a crowd of Christians 
over the Russian border and subjected those 
who remained to harsh treatment. The re- 
turn of the Russians drove back the Turks 
from the region around Lake Urumiah. 
Here the evangelical missions are under. 
Presbyterian leadership. .In Armenia schools 
have been turned into hospitals. From the 
interior of Asia Minor troops have been 
withdrawn to fight on the Russian and Egyp- 
tian borders. The danger of reawakened 
fanaticism will come with the spread of news 
of Turkish defeats. The Asia Minor 
churches are now in peril, just as their pred- 
ecessors were in Roman times. We must 
pray that the members may be preserved in 
danger and kept in the power of the faith. 

We continue to receive testimony to the 
helpfulness of the League noontide break in 
the preoccupations of the day for at least a 
few moments face to face with God with 
definite purposes of petition. Do you re 
member what Henry Drummond said in 
“The Changed Life” ? 

“Ten minutes spent in Christ’s society 
every day, ay, two minutes if it be face to 
face, and heart to heart, will make the 
whole day different.” 


Denominations in 


Latest Statistics Prepared by Dr. H. 


the United States 
K. Carroll for the Federal Council 


Denominations of One Hundred Thousand or More 


DENOMINATIONS 


Increase 
since 
1910 


Roman Catholic 

Methodist Episcopal 

Southern Baptist 

Baptist (Colored) 

Methodist Episcopal, South 
Presbyterian (Northern) 
Disciples of Christ 

Baptists (North) 

Protestant Episcopal 

Lutheran Synodical Conference 
Congregationalists 

African Methodist Episcopal 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Lutheran General Council 
Lutheran General Synod 
United Brethren 

Reformed (German) 

Southern Presbyterian ... 
Latter-Day Saints, Utah ... 
German Evangelical Synod . 
Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Spiritualists 

Methodist Protestant .. 

Greek Orthodox 

Lutheran United Norwegian .. 
Churches of Christ (Disciples) 
United Presbyterian 

Jewish Congregations 
Lutheran Synod of Ohio 
Reformed (Dutch) 
Cumberland Presbyterian 
Lutheran Synod of Iowa 
Evangelical Association 


re 


Bangor Seminary’s Grand 
Opera 

What “Iarmer’s Week’ of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College at Amherst is doing for 
the farmers and rural residents of Central 
Massachusetts, Bangor Seminary is doing 
through its “Convocation Week” for the reli- 
gious life of the state of Maine, in its cities 
and villages, and for a considerable number 
of pastors in other New DPngland states who 
have learned what remarkable stimulus to 
confidence and efficiency the program and 
the atmosphere of the five days affords. In- 
deed, Bangor is definitely engaged in a great 
process of extensive ministry to the agencies 
of the Kingdom of God, similar to that which 
the Massachusetts College and Wisconsin 
University are conducting for the improve- 
ment of agricultural conditions in their re- 
spective spheres of influence. 

The tenth annual was as unique, well- 
balanced, strong and wholesome as its pred- 
ecessor. Simplicity was its brand. There 
were no badges, no mottoes, no decorated 


13,794,637 1,228,590 


auditoriums, no much-announced photograph 
of the delegates and speakers, no choirs (in 
fact, the offer of the services of a superior 
soloist was kindly declined). But there were 
five days full of solid, stimulating, construc- 
tive, interesting, timely thinking, expressed 
clearly and cogently by four men of strong 
peronality, supplemented by four strong mes- 
sages by professors of the Seminary. And it 
was apparent from the conversations be- 
tween lectures that the same kind of think- 
ing was started in the minds of many a pas- 
tor and some laymen, which will fructify in 
more vital preaching and more practical 
work. 

The messages of the whole week were dis- 
tinctly related to actual life; they dealt 
with fundamentals in human experience and 
ambition; they made a great harmonious 
whole; therefore, the Convocation was Ban- 
gor’s Grand Opera. It is no source of won- 
der to me that so many busy men reserve 
this week in their schedules and plan to de- 
vote it to the Penobscot Mecca. 

ARTHUR W. BAILEY. 


ROYAL 


Baking Powder 


is indispensable to 
the preparation of 
the finest cake, hot- 
breads, rolls and 


muffins. 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


No other baking powder equals it in 
strength, purity and wholesomeness. 
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Lenten Discussion Clubs 


Their Value in a New England City 
BY DELIA LYMAN PORTER 


The season of Lent is now so generally 
observed in our own Congregational churches 
that a brief description of a series of Lenten 
discussion clubs for women, which proved 
very helpful last year, may be timely as we 
again approach this season. 

As we let up on the rush of our winter 
social and other activities, and draw a 
breath of relief that a time of more leisure 
has come, every true Christian longs to have 
these Lenten weeks bring with them a real 
quickening of the spiritual life. 

With this purpose in view, at the be- 
ginning of last Lent about sixty representa- 
tives of many churches of many denomina- 
tions in one of our New England cities came 
together to organize in each church “Lenten 
discussion club” groups of women. 

There are always many people, young and 
old, who would never think of speaking in a 
regular church meeting, but who in a small 
group of their own intimate friends would 
gladly meet to discuss religious themes. 
From five to ten is the best number for such 
informal clubs. 

Many such groups were formed to meet 
once a week during Lent at such time and 


place as was convenient. Generally the home 


of one member of the club was the meeting 
place. 

In some cases a central committee from 
each church asked certain ones to form and 
lead such groups. Sometimes a larger meet- 
ing was held at the church house for those 
who were interested in the idea and who had 
not joined any special group. This central 
meeting, being too large for intimate dis- 
cussion, was only held for the first week 
or two as an illustration of the method used. 
From it several smaller groups were formed. 

In starting these clubs it is always per- 
sonality that counts. The best method so far 


devised is that the pastor, after mailing to a / 


half dozen of his best workers, representing 
different ages and social groups, copies of the 
program, calls them together. They look 
over the personnel of the congregation and 
select two friends as a nucleus for each 
group, asking these two to invite three or 
four others. One should be asked to obtain 
the programs and books for the group and to 
notify absent members of the time and place 
of meeting. Instead of asking one leader to 
go to the leaders’ meeting, it is better to ask 
that one or two different ones from each 
group should go to the meetings in turn. In 
this way it is far easier to get the groups 
started than by putting the entire work on 
one so-called leader. 

Besides discussing the program of topics 
on the general theme, How We May Best 
Deepen Our Spiritual Lives, the club aimed 
to induce as many people as possible to at- 
tend the special Lenten services of the 
ehurch and to read each day during Lent 
a specially selected book, Dr. Harry H. Fos- 
dick’s “Manhood of the Master.” 

It was surprising to those who organized 
the clubs to see how hearty and earnest was 
the response of those asked to belong; and 
still more surprising as the days passed by 
to hear reports of the wonderful way in 
which these discussions weré really blessed 
to those who took part in them. Indirectly 
but most vitally the life of the church was 
helped. Friends who had never discussed re- 
ligious themes together found a marvelous, 
new bond of sympathy, making their friend- 
ship richer than ever before, as for the first 
time they learned of the new vitality of 
their Christian life, of their experiences in 
answered prayers, of the ways in which God 
had been leading them into a real conscious- 
ness of his presence, of the vitalizing of their 
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Christian beliefs. For many who took part 
in these discussions their spiritual lives were 
quickened as never before. 

During the coming Lenten weeks a new 
program of topics has been arranged on the 
general subject, Christian Ideals for Twen- 
tieth Century Living, which are meant to 
cover as far as possible the different aspects 
of woman’s life—at home and in society, in 
prosperity and adversity, etc. 

Does it not seem as if this year, when this 
world-war.is sobering all people as never be- 
fore, when @ new sense of values is forcing 
itself on even the most thoughtless and ir- 
religious, that each one of us should strive 
to make this Lenten season a time for feed- 
ing the springs of our own spiritual life for 
service, with a jonging that we may learn 
the secret of that real life of power which 
Paul describes, when “the loving God hath 
flooded our hearts through the Holy Spirit 
given unto us” and which Jesus promised to 
all his disciples, ““Tarry ye until ye be en- 
dued with power.” 


Program for a Lenten Club 


Epitors’ Nore.—In order that the exact 
nature of the discussions in the clubs fawored 
by Mrs. Porter may be understood, we shall 
present each week during the Lenten season 
the outline of the topics used last year in the 
clubs to which Mrs. Porter refers. The first 
is herewith appended. 


Discussion I. 


HOW MAY WE DEEPEN OUR SPIRITUAL LIVES BY 
READING 


There are seasons known to every one when 
the vessel of the heart seems to run dry. You 
may then often replenish the vessel by reading 
the favorite spiritual author, and the oil will 
flow again, drop by drop, into the vessel._— 
EB. M. Goulburn. 

1. What are the most helpfui devotional books 
that you know? Bring one and tell why 
it has helped you. 

2. What are the most inspiring biographies 
you have ever read? 

3. What is the best time for devotional read- 
ing and prayer in a busy life? 

4. What have you found the best method of 
getting fresh meaning and spiritual help 
from the Bible? 

a, By the topical use of a concordance? 

b. By commentaries? Whose? 

c. By reading an entire book at one sit- 
ting? 

d, By choosing a single verse to remem- 
ber through the day? 

e. By reading the Bible in a foreign lan- 
guage? 

f. If you could have access to only five 
chapters of the Bible, which would 
you choose? 

5. Will you not influence as many of your 
friends as possible to read during Lent, 
Fosdick’s “The Manhood of Christ,” and, 
later, Bosworth’s “Christ in Everyday 
Life’ and Adam’s “Paul in Bveryday 
Life’ (Association Press, New York) ? 


The Sunday Campaign in 
Philadelphia 


BY REV. H. W. MYERS, JR. 


The interest in the campaign has increased 
to such an extent that the Dxecutive Com- 
mittee has requested Mr. Sunday to remain 
for ten weeks instead of eight weeks, as orig- 
inally planned. This city has never been so 
aroused in religious matters as it is today. 
It is not entirely Mr. Sunday’s converts and 
sympathizers who are responsible. There 
are a large number of people who do not like 
many things “Billy” says and does, these 
are, however, putting more emphasis on the 
fundamentals than ever, so most of the 
churches find their services better attended 
and the work easier than before. Mr. Sun- 
day is doing a service for us in the enemies 
that he creates even among church people. 
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Every day we are witnessing some ne 
feature in a work of this kind, The indus- 
trial plants, offices and stores were visited 
by our church people in their districts and 
lined up a month before for this campaign 
They were told that we wanted to have them 
attend as a delegation, and a leader was 
found in each place upon whom we could 
depend to co-operate when we begat to reach 
out for “trail hitters.” 4 

The result of this work has Swamped the 
“committee on assignments,” fof we find that — 
a city of one million and three-quarters can- 
not be accommodated. with an opportunity 
to hear Mr. Sunday in a ten weeks’ cam- 
paign. The fact of the matter is, to quote 
Mrs. Sunday, “the thing ‘is too big.” We 
have prayed for the coming of the masses 
and now our prayer is answered and we can- 
not handle them. : 

Today, Wednesday, at the hour of this 
writing, ten o’clock, there are twenty-one dis- 
trict prayer meetings being held in local 
churches. At noon in factories and stores 
there will be meetings led by Mr. Sunday’s — 
party and our own church people. My 
church holds two meetings a week in two 
factories at noon hour; one has a thousand — 
employés and the other about five hundred. — 
At these meetings this week the employer. 
directed the meeting and saw to it that the 
speaker had all the time she wanted and in- — 
sisted that no noise be made, that the whistle 
must not be blown and everything, even to 
the extending of the lunch hour ten min- 
utes, must give right of way to my church’s 
effort to help his people. This employer 
never did this kind of thing before; he is of 
a retiring nature and would not thrust him- 
self into the limelight. : 

Two business women luncheons are held 
in the business center of the city where for 
five cents a good lunch is provided by the 
contributions of the churches co-operating, 
for the five cents is only a nominal figure to 
keep it self-respecting. Here a thousand ~ 
women eat and hear a ten-minute talk by 
one of the Sunday party, naturally a woman, — 
and a heart to heart talk follows that gets — 
near the girl and woman in a novel way. A 
terrible evil lurks in the noon lunch in the 
business section ; many girls have learned the 
wrong way by some friend showing them — 
how cheap a lunch can be had in some ques- 
tionable café. This is an invaluable asset — 
in this campaign. 

This week Dr. Howard Kelly of Johns 
Hopkins University was present with a dele- 
gation of Baltimoreans who have requested 
Mr. Sunday to hold a campaign in their city 
during January and February, 1916. I be - 
lieve Mr. Sunday has consented to do so. 
Dr. Jowett of New York City was presen 
this week when Billy preached his sermon 
on the Second Coming of Christ. A desper- 
ate effort was made by the writer to have 
him express himself on his views concernin 
the sermon, but alas! he proved to be an” ex- 
pert on handling ipterviewers. | 

With a most illuminating remark he le! 
ume where we began, “a most extraordina 

“sermon,” “preacher,” “meeting” and every- 
thing that had to do with the Billy Sunday f 
campaign. Dr. Jowett is coming over again 
to study more of this unusual man. I 
hoping he will have a longer statement to 
make than “Most extraordinary.” He prom- 
ises to say something later. 

Dr. Hibben was here also recently ; 
yesterday had his say. He will not approv 
the invitation to Billy to speak to the Prinee- 
ton students. So Billy says he has something 
else to do on the date for Princeton. a 

The total cards signed by the trail hit 


been raised which will cover ‘all 
penses. An occasional offering will be ak 
now for the poor of the city. On : 
Birthday it is hoped to raise $100, 


the Emergency Aid Society; a large portion 
will be raised on Thursday and Friday spe- 
cial collection in the tabernacle, and through- 
out the city extra efforts will be made to 


have every body give something. A wise 
thing, indeed, it is to have the Sunday cam- 
paign take the initiative in this special form 
of social service. It helps to give the work 
a relation to human needs. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 10. 


When the War of 1812 Ended 
How the News Spread 


It is worth while to remember that the 
Peace Century began, as far as New Eng- 
land is concerned, a hundred years ago the 
present week. The Treaty of Ghent—in 
Belgium—was indeed signed by the British 
and American Commissioners on Christmas 
Hye, 1814. But General Jackson had not 
heard of that and fought the Battle of New 
Orleans on Jan. 8, the news appearing in 
the Columbian Centinel of Boston on- Sat- 
urday morning, Feb. 11. On Saturday even- 
ing, “His Britanic Majesty’s war sloop Fav- 
orite,’ which had left England with the 
historic news on Jan. 2, reached New York, 
after a passage of nearly six weeks. Late 
that same Saturday night a patriotic citizen 
of New York started a special messenger to 
Boston at the cost of two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, “the rider engaging to 
deliver it by eight o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing.” The Centinel received it on Monday 
morning, Feb. 13, a “few minutes before 
eight o’clock, thirty-two hours from New 
York,” although it was not published until 
its next semi-weekly edition of Wednesday 
morning, Feb. 15, with this introduction, 
duly capitalized : 


PHACH, SAFETY AND THE PROS- 
PECT OF RELIEVING COMMERCE 


_AND PROSPERITY. x 


To Thee, great Sovereign of the Skies, 
This day our grateful Hymns resound: 
From every heart the pans rise, 
And Praise on every tongue is found. 


In strange contrast from the enterprising 
Boston press of today, the only editorial 
comment was this: “We most heartily felici- 


tate our Country on this auspicious news, 


which may be relied upon as wholly authen- 
ec.” In the next edition of the 18th (Sat- 
urday), the Centinel was able to report that 


“the Peace Handbill issued from this office 


on Monday morning reached Salem by ex- 


- press in one hour and ten minutes, and 


with similar rapidity the happy tidings were 
announced at Newburyport, Portsmouth, 
Wells, Saco and Portland.” 

The issue of Saturday, Feb. 25, gave an 
account of a “religious celebration” held on 
Washington’s Birthday, which had been 
elaborately arranged by a general committee, 
headed by Josiah Quincy and Charles Bul- 
finch, in connection with Associations of 
Carpenters, of Painters and Glaziers, of 
Wheelwrights and other societies of work- 
men. Dr. John Lathrop of the Second 
Church was s the chaplain, the music was by 
“Handel’s dguble chorus,” an ode was con- 
tributed by Lucius Manlius Sargent, and a 
closing hymn was sung to Old Hundred, 


“Now Peace returns with balmy wing.” 
_ As showing how wide and sincere was 


the popular joy in February, 1815, and as 


well the shortness of the century, elsewise 
seeming so long, a simple incident from 
personal memory may be added. I remem- 
ber my father telling me in my early boy- 


hood, perhaps seventy years ago, of the 


receipt of the news in a small town in 
Western Massachusetts, on the border of 
‘Vermont, where just out of his medical 
studies in Yale College, he was acting as 
“schoolmaster in a rural district for that 


for a Free Copy of ‘‘ Nerve Health Regained.’’ 
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prising facts and information of the greatest interest. 


You, too, 
would write 
such a letter! 


OMETIMES when you read letters 
like this from Col. Watterson and 
other noted men of affairs who have 
endorsed Sanatogen, you cannot help 
but wonder—‘‘Why did they write such 
letters?”’” 


And truly, it 7s remarkable—for such 
men rarely endorse any article. And 
yet, even though YOU were one of thie 
world’s leaders, you, too, would write 
just such a letter! 


For imagine yourself in such a man’s 
place—at the height of your powers, 

but handicapped by stubborn ill- 
health that threatens your very 
career. 


‘And then, suppose that you begin 
to take Sanatogen, and as it feeds 

and rebuilds the impoverished 
nerve cells, you FEEL the old- 

time vitality return, with a new 
vigor of. mind and a new 
elasticity of body— 


Wouldn’t you be grateful ? 
And wouldn’t you be will- 
ing, ay, even eager, to tell 
others the good that San- 
atogen had done for you 
just as Col. Watterson 
and scores of other noted 
people have done ? 


Sanatogen is sold by good 
druggists everywhere in 
three sizes, from $1 up. 


Grand Prizxe,International | 
Congress of Medicine, 
London, 1913 
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winter of 1814-15. As the stage coach on 
the old turnpike road from New Haven to 
Hanover passed the school, the driver 
shouted out “Peace is declared,” and rattled 
on, the master and pupils no doubt shouting 
back a loud hurrah! 

If now the editors could some day “‘felici- 
tate the Country’ with similar “Peace 
News” from Belgium, what shouts of joy 
would everywhere be heard, pans rise from 
every heart, and Praise on every tongue be 
found! 

Andover, Mass. 


o. oO oO. 


Personalia 


“Through the Mill,” that interesting story 
of a personal experience which was given to 
the public as a book three years ago, is now 
reaching a still wider audience through in- 


eorporation in the form of a platform lec-- 


ture. Its author, Rev. F. K. Brown, pastor 
of the Congregational Church, Southwick, 
Mass., whose pen name is “Al Priddy,” has 
been finding many appreciative audiences in 
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the Middle West, while his Eastern appoint- 
ments have included Hartford Seminary, 
Dartmouth College and the Ingram Memo- 
rial Church in Washington, D. C. 


Missionary Lectures 


The third annual series of lectures by Mrs. 
D. B. Wells of Chicago, under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Interdenominational Committee of 
Brookline, Mass., will be held in St. Mark’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Brookline, daily, 
Feb. 22-26, inclusive, from 10.30 4. M. to 12.30. 
The lectures tiffs year will be based upon Hx- 
Commissioner Leupp’s authoritative study of 
the Indian, “In Red Man’s Land,” and Mrs. 
Labaree’s fascinating study of child life the 
world over, “The Child in the Midst.” The 
lectures will be preceded by a mass meeting 
on Sunday, Feb. 21, at 4.30 Pp. M., in St. Mark's 
Church, when Mrs. Wells will speak on The 
Meaning of the World’s Unrest. 


To work on, serve on, love on, unnoticed 
and unpraised, is perhaps the finest heroism 
earth can show.—G@. H. Morrison. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


Of Special Note This Week 


A large, new Congregational church rec- 
ognized in Canton, O, 

Fine work of Illinois conference. 

Philadelphia deacon honored on his 95th 


birthday. 
American Board Meetings in Chicago. 
Buffalo pastors form organization, 
New church edifice in Omaha. 
New pastor at Great Falls, Mont, 
Congregational progress in Spokane, Wn, 


The East 


Maine 


KENNEBUNKPORT. SoutH. Rey. J. M. Cham- 
bers, pastor. An Every-Member Canvass for 
current expenses and benevolences was recently 
made. The Ladies’ Association has bought a 
new piano for the vestry, An increased in- 
terest is manifest in all lines of activity—social 
and spiritual. The pastor received recently 
from the church, as a token of appreciation, 
the gift of a handsome fur overcoat. 


New Hampshire 


Mr. Harper Enters Franklin Field 


The first Sunday in February marked the 
change of Rev. J. P. Harper from WILTON to 
FRANKLIN. FRANKLIN has been seeking a 
man since Rev. A. P. Watson left, fully a year 
ago, for Weymouth and Braintree. With deep 
regrets WILTON surrenders him whom they love 
after his five years’ service, in the 20th year 
of his ministry. Mr. Harper’s education was in 
Mt. Hermon, Washington University and Au- 
burn Seminary. A faithful minister of hard 
work, warm heart, deep faith and conscien- 
tious motive, his service in four pastorates has 
been richly rewarding in the building of the 
inner characters of the members and the deeper 
lives of the churches. Mr. Harper’s one hobby 
is the camera, His interest outside his parish 
is but the enlargement of his interest within, 
work with the young people. His own family 
of splendid boys and girls has prompted him 
to such work, while interest in Christian En- 
deavor, in its meaning to New Hampshire, has 
been marked by his devoted leadership for three 
years as president of the state organization 
and to the whole country as trustee of the 
United Society. He leaves WILTON with an en- 
larged membership and the marks of his effi- 
ecient faithfulness. 


‘ 


Massachusetts 


Lowell still ‘‘ Coming to Church”’ 


The impulse of Lowell’s “‘Come-to-Church 
Sunday” efforts for Jan. 10 seem still to be felt, 
and in some ways indeed to be gathering mo- 
mentum. The main address at the preparatory 
rally, Which drew 90 men from different 
churches, was given by Rev. W. A. Bartlett, 
D.D., recently pastor of the Farmington 
Avenue Church, Hartford, Ct., and a former 
pastor of Kirk Street. Dr. Bartlett has 
preached in his old church, as well as in one of 
the evening union services of the five down- 
town Congregational churches, and has been 
invited to speak in several of the Baptist 
churches and at the Christian Endeavor union 
anniversary rally. He has begun a life study 
class at the Y. M. C. A. with the room full. 
He also brought some earnest, searching words 
as to the status of church attendance to a 
get-together supper at First CnurcH, to which 
had been invited the pastors who had joined 
in the union evening services, as well as the 
newer accessions to the ministry in the city 
from several denominations. One of the lead- 
ing laymen of the church, Deacon BE. D. Carter, 
was led to suggest that Dr. Bartlett be secured 
to try the problem at their church of securing 
the attendance of those who have not been 
reached by previous efforts. The pastor and 
men of the church joined in extending the in- 
vitation and in circulating 10,000 window 
ecards and 15,000 pocket cards, 5,000 with a 


place for a personal invitation. These were 
prepared by Mr. Newcomb, with the taking 
legend in bold letters, ‘‘The high cost of living 
is nothing compared with the high cost of sin,” 
alongside Dr. Bartlett’s picture. Generous 
newspaper advertising has added to the public- 
ity features. The prayer meetings and other 
gatherings of the church have centered thought 
and prayer on the services. 

Some from other churches have interested 
themselves in the series, especially Dr. Bart- 
lett’s former parishioners in KIRK STREET, 
whose evening services have been temporarily 
discontinued and whose Sunday school choir 
has been co-operating with the First CHURCH 
choirs. The attendance has reached the grati- 
fying number of over 400 the first night and 
over 800 the second night, who joined heartily 
in the singing and listened with interest to 
sermons that outran the hour glass. It is 
hoped that a permanent quickening of the 
spiritual life of the city will result. Dr. 
Bartlett has emphasized the duty of the church 
people, who have made up the bulk of the con- 
gregation so far, to go out and bring in those 
less prosperous looking and the indifferent. 
Verily, “Come to Church” exceeds in drawing 
power the initial ‘Go to Church” idea. When 
will the disciples learn from the Master that 
to invite is better than to command, to per- 
suade than to condemn? BR. G, Gs 


Results at Fitchburg, Rollstone 


Features of the work at FircHsourG, ROLI- 
STONE, since Rey. J. L. Cross’s coming in May, 
include largely increased congregations, a larger 
and more completely graded Bible school, the 
adoption of a new hymnal, an enlarged attend- 
ance at prayer meeting, various social events of 
note and financial problems met by a successful 
Every-Member Canvass. Thirty-two new mem- 
bers were received and improvements have 
been made to parsonage and social-rooms in the 
church. An endowment of $300 is later to be 
made $1,000 for a missionary fund looking 
forward to a representative on the foreign 
field. The pastor’s salary has been increased 
$100. 


Rey. Haig Adadourian at New Salem 


Rev. Haig Adadourian resigned a year and 
a half ago at New SaupYM, his resignation to 
take effect Feb, 1, 1914. He was persuaded to 
remain a year longer, however, and more, if 
possible. Mr. Adadourian’s pastorate officially 
ended Feb. 1, 1915, but the church hopes he 
will yet remain some time. He recently de- 
clined a unanimous call from Hancock, N. H. 


Chaplain I. H. B. Headley 


The death some weeks ago at the Walter 
Reed Military Hospital, Washington, D. C., of 
Chaplain I, H. B. Headley, major in the Coast 
Artillery in the United States Army, will recall 
to many his father, the late Rev. P. C. Head- 
ley, a Congregational minister and a historical 
and devotional writer of repute, whose articles 
appeared frequently in The Oongregationalist 
a quarter of a century ago. Chaplain Headley 
was born in New Bedford, Mass., Feb. 23, 1852, 
graduated from Amherst College in 1875 and 
from Andover Theological Seminary in 1881. 
He had held pastorates in Rowley, Mass., South 
Coventry, Ct, and at Blmwood Church in 
Providence, R. I. He also did work as an 
evangelist in New York City, in Western states 
and in New England. In 1896 President Cleve- 
land appointed him a chaplain in the United 
States Army, and he was stationed successively 
at Fort Yates, N. D., Fort McPherson, Ga., the 
Philippine Islands and Fort Hancock, N. J., 
being stationed more recently at Fort Totten 
on Long Island. His chaplaincy proved to be 
perhaps the most important and successful work 
of his life. In it he found himself and his 
sphere of life influence. His earnest piety won 
the respect of his associates, and his willing- 
ness to do his full duty made him popular with 
every garrison and regiment with which he was 
connected, He entered heartily into the social 
life of the enlisted men and sought through 
music, lantern slides and a phonograph to 
make his meetings attractive and profitable. 
A little poem written ten days before his death, 
when he was in the hospital, expressed his un- 
failing confidence in his risen Lord. 
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Worcester Club Celebrates* Birthday 


Worcester Congregational Club celebrated its 
40th birthday, Jan. 18, with an address on 


The War and Missions, by the new president of 


the American Board, Prof. B. C. Moore. An- 


other part of the celebration was the comple-— 


tion of the new handbook and history of the 
club and the inauguration of Rey. F. A, Poole 
as president. 

When the Worcester club was organized 
there were only three other Congregational 
Clubs in existence—the one in Boston, the Es- 
sex County and the North Bristol at Taunton. 
At the close of the first year the membership 
was 87, and it was not until four years later 
that the membership limit was made at 135. 
It was subsequently enlarged until in 1911 it 
was fixed at 250. The first address was on 
Taxation of Church Property, by Dr, BE. Cutler, 
the first president, and the second meeting con- 
sidered What Should be the Attitude of Prot- 
estants towards Romanists in, America? The 
club has heard the best talent that America 
affords. On a single page, omitting local names, 
are the following speakers—in a year’s time: 
Richard Watson Gilder, Jacob Riis, Booker T. 
Washington, Charles H. Parkhurst, Edward A. 
Steiner, Frank W. Gunsaulus, Henry C. King, 
Nehemiah Boynton and Charles R. Brown. 

The club is at present in search of a perma- 
nent meeting place. After flitting about from 
hotels to halls to vestries it finally found an 
abiding place in Association Hall. Since the 
Y, M. C, A. has sold this hall, the club has 
temporarily had its speaking in a restaurant. 
Worcester needs a hall, or better, church head- 
quarters and clearing house where all such 
functions could be held and which would prove 
a rallying place for the religious forces of the 
city. T. . BR 


Connecticut 


New MIrorp, Rey. G. H. Johnson, pastor, 
received 15 new members on the first Sunday in 
January, which, together with the 23 admitted 
during 1914, brings the membership up to 493, 
the largest in a history of over 198 years. The 
pastor has received 182 members into the 
church since coming to the parish, less than 
seven years ago. During 1914 the Sunday 
school made a net growth of 53, with young 
men’s and young ladies’ Bible classes enrolling 
70 each. The pastor’s salary was recently in- 
creased to $2,100, the second raise during the 
present pastorate. Dr. Charles R, Brown, 
moderator of the National Council, recently 
visited the church and made a wonderful ad- 
dress. The Statement of Faith, as adopted 
by the National Council at Kansas City, was 
recently adopted. 


New York 


Buffalo Pastors Form Organization 


A conference in the interests of a closer 
fellowship among the Congregational ministers 
of Buffalo and vicinity was held Feb. 8. That 
there was a real need of another organization 


was manifest in the fact that only one of those 


who were invited to be present failed to come. 
After a free discussion a motion was carried 
that the ministers of Western New York have 
regular monthly meetings. The Methodists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians and Bpiscopalians al- 
ready have similar denominational gatherings, 
and now the men of our order, though few in 
number, will follow. Rey. J. W. Bailey of 
Lockport was elected moderator for the year, 
and Rev. Thomas Derrick of Angola, scribe. 


Brooklyn Notes 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the State Conference Mr. F. W. Jenkins was 
elected president, Rev. L. T. Reed vice-presi- 
dent and Dr. C. W. Shelton superintendent. 

PLyrmMourH, Dr, N. D. Hillis, pastor, reports 
that the attendance for the year has been larger 
than that of any year since Mr. Beecher’s death. 
At the evening services when Dr. Hillis was 
preaching on the war the doors were frequently 
closed long before the hour when the service 
was supposed to begin and hundreds turned 
away. The series included sermons on Ger- 
many, France, England, Belgium, Russia, Tur- 


key, Italy, PLYMouTH has opened the Arbuckle 


we 
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Institute in the new memorial building, with 
Mr. Ray Fraser in charge. Courses are an- 
nounced in Accountancy, English Literature, 
Home Economics and Physical Education. 

Rey. E. W. Twitchell, the new assistant at 
SourtH, is a graduate of Amherst College and 
Auburn Theological Seminary and came to 
Brooklyn from Elbridge, N. Y., where he was 
especially successful in Bible school work, which 
is his special province at SourH. Mrs. Marcel- 
lus, the parish visitor and Sunday school 
worker, has resigned after 25 years of efficient 
service. The church presented her with a 
purse of $1,000 as a token of its appreciation 
of her work. 

Some of the pastors went to Philadelphia re- 
cently on the New York American Special to 
hear Billy Sunday. A meeting was called of 
all Brooklyn ministers Feb. 8 to see if Brook- 
lyn will invite him to visit the city, 


Pennsylvania 
A Philadelphia Deacon at Ninety-five 
PHILADELPHIA churehes are given to lunch- 
eons, but never was “there a better cause than 
~ the honoring of Deacon 
John Edmands of CrN- 
TRAL CHURCH on his 
95th birthday. In spite 
- of rain, a goodly com- 
pany gathered and en- 
joyed the _ generous 
luncheon provided by 
the ladies of the church. 
Rev. William V. Berg, 
pastor of the church, 
told Deacon Hdmands 
how this birthday party 
had been arranged for him, - The deacon gave 
an interesting sketch of his career. He was 
born in Framingham, Mass., Feb. 1, 1820. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1847, studied in 
the Yale Divinity School and was licensed to 
preach, but in a short time he found his career 
to be that of a librarian. He had served as 
librarian of the Society of Brothers in Unity 
in Yale, and was assistant in Yale College li- 
brary from 1851-56. Then he Was invited to 
become librarian of the Mercantile Library in 
Philadelphia, where he served 45 years, and 
since then has been librarian emeritus, making 
his whole connection with that well-known 
Philadelphia institution almost 60 years. About 
the time of his graduation from college, he 
published “Subjects for Debate,” with reference 
to authorities, and this was the germ from 
which afterward ‘‘Poole’s Index’ was devel- 
oped. He devised a system of library classifi- 
eation and numbering which antedated most 
of the present card systems in vogue in the 
different libraries. 
CENTRAL, CHURCH was organized in 1864. Mr. 
Edmands was chosen deacon and clerk, and 
has served in that capacity, performing full 
duties, until the present time. He is regular 
in his attendance at church and prayer meet- 
_ing, and his voice is often heard in those serv- 
ices, 
Rey. Clinton B. Adams, pastor of Park Con- 
gregational Church, paid his tribute in verse, 
which included the following: 


Today is the Scripture fulfilled in our ears— 
The visidén of Moses come back o’er the years; 
We exult with a joy that banishes tears, 
For midst us stands one who has conquered 
life’s fears, 
"Tis writ on that page 
That e’en to old age, 
And je’en to hoar hairs, 
And thro’ carking cares, 
Our Father will bear on his infinite love 
His servant whose life is renewed from above. 
Kind deacon, so true, 
Our hearts honor you. 
Your life is so right 
It sheds on us light. 


‘Like children who frolic in grandparents’ dress, 
Tho’ your body be olden with Time’s sure im- 
press, 
_ Your soul is still youthful, most keenly alive; 
0 WONDER OF WONDERS, A YOUTH 
NINETY-FIVE! 


- New Pastors Welcomed 


This birthday party was also made the oc- 
easion for welcoming to the Philadelphia fra- 


ternity of churches three recent comers: Rey. 
CHURCH 
came to that parish from Edwardsville, Pa., 
where he had been a useful pastor for several 
He participated in the ‘Billy’? Sunday 
campaign in the Wyoming Valley and received 
more than 200 members to his own church 
Rev. H. P. 
Pyle has just entered upon his ministry at 
Rey. John MacMillan has been 
installed as pastor of VINELAND, which has 
taken on a new lease of life and activity dur- 


Walter M. Randles of KENSINGTON 


years, 


there at one communion service. 


GERMANTOWN. 


ing the few weeks of his ministry. 


Rev. Moseley H. Williams was called upon to 


welcome these ministers, He said that in 1875, 


just 40 years ago, when Deacon Edmands was 


only 55 years old, the Philadelphia Association 
of Congregational Ministers 
Among its early members were: Rev. 
W. Rice, D.D., who still survives; 


Edwin 
Rey. Dr. 


Henry Clay Trumbull, whose son-in-law, Sam- 


uel Scoville, Jr., was present at this luncheon; 
and Dr. Lyman Whiting, who: dicd a few years 
ago in the ninetieth year of his age. The min- 
isters for several years have had a weekly 
meeting on Mondays, which have proved not 
only a center of goodly fellowship, but of effi- 
ecient “teamwork” for Congregationalism in this 
city of brotherly love and numerous churches, 


McKEESPORT, The quarterly missionary 
rally of the churches of the Pittsburgh district 
was held in the McKeesport church, Jan. 28. 
Afternoon session under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Federation, Mrs. J. B. Richards, 
president. Reports of work by the women mis- 
sionaries, Misses Hodek, Gavlik and Rovnac, 
gave fresh proof of the value of our Slavic work 
in McKeesport, Duquesne, Braddock and Alle- 
gheny. At the evening session, Rev. George S. 
Richards gave a helpful address on The Con- 
tribution of the Individual to the Hvangeliza- 
tion of the World. 


PITTSBURGH. FIRST, NORTHSIDH, Advan- 
tage was taken Feb. 7 of the Sunday school 
lesson from Ruth to urge decisions, and each 
teacher was urged by the pastor, Rev, G. Her- 
bert Ekins, to press the matter in the lesson 
period. At the close of school 37 names were 
handed in to join a pastor’s class for reception 
at Waster. 


Ohio 
New Church in Canton 


Concerning the organization and recognition 
of a new Congregational church in Canton, the 
following information is of interest: Ten years 
ago Rev. Charles W. Recard became pastor of 
the United Brethren Church in Canton when 
it had 500 members. By indefatigable labors, 
particularly personal work, he received large 
numbers into the church, so that when he re- 
signed a few months ago it had over 2,500 
members, with a Sunday school of over 4,000. 
In July last he resigned, immediately left the 
city and went onto the lecture platform for a 
time. 

Owing to dissatisfaction with the conduct of 
the business of the church, a number of the 
people, after Mr. Recard’s resignation, asked 
permission to withdraw and organize a second 
United Brethren church. To this action the 
bishop and the conference refused their consent. 
After urging the matter some 600 of these peo- 
ple withdrew and began services independently. 
Feeling that they ought not to be an inde- 
pendent church without fellowship, it occurred 
to them that the Congregational order was 
nearest to their desires. Negotiations led to 
the organization of a Congregational church, 
and on Jan. 10 Sec, C, E. Burton of the Home 
Missionary Society was present at the recep- 
tion of 875 charter members into the new 
church. Of these something over 600 came 
from the United Brethren Church, but more 
than 200 had been gathered by the pastor from 
the community outside other churches, most 
of them coming on confession of faith. The 
Sunday school enrolled over 1,100. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society has two sections. The 
Women’s Society is organized in ten circles, 
There is a choir of over 50 voices and an or- 
chestra of 18 pieces. The church has bought 
a down-town site costing $15,000 and it pur- 
poses to proceed as soon as possible with the 
erection of a building to accommodate the 
congregation. 


While Congregationalists naturally discour- ; 


age a split in churches, and rightly pride them- 
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was organized. 


Do This 


To Learn How Folks Enjoy 
Puffed Rice and Wheat 


Serve a heaping dish for break- 
fast—either Puffed Wheat or 
Rice. Note how folks pass back 
for more until the last grain is 
gone. Then ask them what they 
want tomorrow. 


Leave a package 
where hungry boys 


UAKER 


can get it in the 
afternoon. Or girls 
can get it when 


making fudge. 
Note how the pack- 
age melts away 
before they get enough. 


Or at suppertime surround a 
bowl of milk with Puffed Wheat, 
bread and crackers. And note 
how everyone selects the Puffed 
Wheat for his milk. 


Serve What 
They Prefer 


That is our only plea. If they 
like something else better than 
Puffed Wheat or Rice, let them 
have it. But don’t deny them if 
their preference is for these bub- 
bles of toasted grain. 


Puffed Wheat, 12c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 


Remember that these are Prof. 
Anderson’s scientific foods. 
Every granule has been steam 
exploded so it easily digests. 

These are the best-cooked 
cereals known. In no other way 
are these grains made so fit for 
food. If, in addition, your folks 
find them enticing, don’t you 
think that they should get them? 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers (823) 
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selves on being leaders in interdenominational 
comity, they”feel more than justified to offer 
fraternal fellowship to groups of people who 
for good reasons desire the democratic organ- 
ization of the Congregational church. It seems 
that the Canton church is welcome in the com- 
munity; and even the United Brethren bishop 
is not disposed to criticize these people for 
coming out of their home church nor the 
former pastor for accepting the call of the new 


You show pictures with genuine interest 
—because clear in every detail, with the 


Bausch [omb 
BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Optically accurate, mechanically durable, 
pleasing simple. The Balopticon projects a 
clear vivid image. 

Models for lantern slide projection—rang 
ing from $20.00 up. For projection of opaque 
objects, $35.00 up. 

The New Combined Balopticon 
gives both forms of projection with instant 
interchange. 

Printed or written matter is shown unre- 
versed. 


Price complete 
$120.00 

Rheostat for 
above, for Liv volts 
—$18.00 

Write for our in- 
teresting book et 
telling all about 
the many Balopti- 
cons. 


BAUSCH & LOMS OPTICAL CO., 
526 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Leading makers in America of Photographic Lenses, 
Microscopes and other high grade optical products. 


Spiritually-Minded Books 


FOR EASTER READING 


Jesus and Politics 


By HAROLD B. SHEPHEARD 
Introduction by Vida D. Scudder Net $1.00 


Practical Mysticism 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL, 
the best modern interpreter of man’s power iy realize 
spiritual riches. Net $1.00 


The Archbishop’s Test 


By E. M. GREEN 
An inspiring picture of a church free from the red 
tape of “‘ organization.” Net $1.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 


ANNUAL SALE 


OF 


Chapel Reed Organs 


NEW AND SECOND HAND 
Discontinued and Odd Style Casings 


$24 to $95 


SEND POSTCARD FOR LIST 


Estey Organ Company 


SALES DEPARTMENT FOR N., EK, STATES, 
{20 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


pee COMMUNION SERVICE 


ewe YOUR Church use this 

leanly and sanitary method? 
Send for catalog and s: 
offer, Outfits on trial. 


LIMA. OHIO. 


The Best Way 


The use of the 

UAL COMMUNION SERV. 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
ee Boilie seas 
ehurches. w o #0 for 
your church. 4 for illustrated 


“SS «INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


46 Ashberten Place Boston 


church, which came to him unsought and in 
the initiation of which he had no part. 


Touepo, First, Rev. A. A. Stockdale, pastor, 
lost in the recent death of Jethro G. Mitchell 
“a gracious personality, whose unusual quali- 
ties of mind and heart and whose efficient serv- 
ice to the church and the community are held 
in highest esteem.” Mr. Mitchell was closely 
connected with First for 36 years, serving at 
different times as teacher in the Sunday school, 
trustee and a member of the building commit- 
tee. His advice was always sought and prized, 
and the church loses in him one of its most 
valuable laymen. 


District of Columbia 
Good Reports at Mt. Pleasant 


Mr. PLEASANT, Washington, celebrated the 
first anniversary of Dr. C. A. Vincent’s pas- 
torate by some changes which promise greater 
efficiency and prosperity. The pew rental sys- 
tem has been replaced by the weekly subscrip- 
tion and envelope system, the church and society 
annual meetings have been consolidated and were 
this year preceded by a church dinner. More 
than 300 sat down to the dinner prepared by 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, and after a social 
time the various reports were presented, all 
showing a remarkably good condition of church 
life. The change in the financial method was 
first presented some weeks before at a men’s 
dinner, when it was enthusiastically approved, 
and was definitely adopted at a church meeting 
called for the special purpose of considering it. 
It is significant that there was but one op- 
posing vote recorded. The pastor’s report and 
the reports of the different departments were 
enthusiastically received. BH. M. B. 


The West 


Illinois 
Illinois Conference Doing Fine Work 


Rey. G. T. McCollum, superintendent of the 
Illinois Conference, has been granted a month’s 
vacation by the trustees so that he may have 
opportunity to attend the Home Missions Coun- 
cil, which will hold its sessions for several 
weeks on the Pacifie Coast. Superintendent 
McCollum, on account of the pressure of work 
last summer, had but a week’s vacation, so 
this midwinter rest is doubly welcome. Under 
his management the affairs of the conference 
are in excellent condition. There has been 
steady improvement since the reorganization 
five years ago. Drs. Barton, McElveen and 
others of the ablest leaders in the state have 
given much time and thought to the work of 
the conference, and have aided greatly in bring- 
ing about its increased efliciency, financially and 
otherwise. 


American Board Meetings 


Prof. Edward C. Moore, D.D., of Harvard 
University, the newly elected president of the 
American Board, was given a most hearty wel- 
come on the occasion of his recent visit to Chi- 
cago in company with Sec. Brewer Eddy. Large 
sectional meetings were held in the north, 
south, west and suburban portions of the city. 
Addresses were also given by them at Chicago 
University, the Chicago Seminary and to an 
unusually large assembly of ladies at the 
Woman’s Board rooms. By previous engage- 
ment, President Moore also addressed the Har- 
vard Alumni Association of Chicago. Much 
of the success of the meetings is to be credited 
to the pastors, committees of laymen and ladies 
of the several churches, who cheerfully joined 
Dr. Hitchcock and the co-operating committee 
of the Board in extending invitations and ar- 
ranging all details. 

The addresses of Dr. Moore and Secretary 
Eddy, which supplemented each other in a 
happy way, were of unusual freshness and 
power, They were evidently designed to meet 
a number of grave questions which are now 
being raised in many minds. Some things be- 
hind the scenes were brought out with striking 
vividness. All who heard these addresses must 
surely have been impressed with the fact that 
large elements of hope remain in the world in 
spite of the present disturbed conditions. 


BELCHING, sour stomach, heartburn, are quickly re- 
Heved by Dys- papier. Try them. .. e., Bl. 
Made only by C. 1. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass.—{ Ade. 
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President Eaton of Beloit was happily able 


to be present. It is not often at Chicago gath- 
erings that both the president and the vice- 
president of the American Board can appear to- 
gether. Judging by the interest aroused by this 
visit, President Moore will always be a wel- 
come visitor to Chicago. 


Mrs. J. C. Armstrong 


Mrs. Harriet V. Armstrong, wife of Rey. J. 
C. Armstrong, D.D., superintendent of the 
Chicago City Missionary Society, died at her 
home, 
Ill., Jan. 29, Mrs. Armstrong was born near 
Benson, Vt., April 29, 1834. She was of May- 
flower and Revolutionary stock. The mission- 
ary interest of her mother and grandmother is 
represented in her name—Harriet—given in 
memory of Harriet Newell, the girl whose ro- 
mantic honeymoon voyage as the wife of Sam- 
uel Newell, one of the “Haystack missionaries,” 
and whose dramatic death on the shores of 
Siam left so deep an impression upon the Chris- 
tian motherhood of America, , 

In 1855 Henry B. Goodrich, her father, fol- 
lowed the midcentury migration from New 
England to the Middle West. He bought a 
farm on the virgin prairies of Illinois, near 
Morris, in Grundy County. Here the family 
were active in the organization of a rural 
Congregational church, of which they all be- 
came charter members.’ The church was named 
for a neighboring: Indian camping ground, 
Wauponsee Grove. 

The young people from the farm home, after 
exhausting the meager educational advantages 
of local schools, attended Wheaton College, to 


PURE, RICH BLOOD 
* MADE BY.HOOD’S 


Pure blood enables the stomach, liver and 
other digestive organs to do their work prop- 
erly. Without it they are sluggish, there is 
loss of appetite, sometimes faintness, a de- 
ranged state of the intestines and, in general, 
all the symptoms of dyspepsia. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes pure blood, and 
this is why it is so very successful in the 
treatment of so many ailments. Get it to- 
day from any druggist.—[Adv. 


Stop “sep PRO WY NN? 
Coughs enh Ale 


aT throat irritation and hacking cough. 2c, 
Sample Free, JOHN L BROWN & SON, nine 


KENSETT 


For the Treatment of Patients with 
Nervous Diseases. . 


Healthful 
Locality 


Offers the benefits incident to coun 
constant medical supervision and careful attention. 
Grounds extend for half a mile. The facilities of the 
city and service of churches are at command. The 
house is superior in construction, has every modern 
convenience, and Is entirely free from the appearance 
of an institution. 

If desired, summer months may be spent on our farm 
in the White Mountains, 

CGF" A Booklet will be mailed upon request. 
EDWIN EVERETT SMIIH, M D., 


NORWALK, CONN. 


GET EXCELL’S BEST 


“JOY TO THE WORLD,” Prof. E ‘ttn wee es great 
His 


life with 


school. S06 apes: © 

Sample copy, 1 Heturnable copies mat 
committees on request, Orchestrated, Titan 
HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY ; 


HYMN BOOKS 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH WORK 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPIES, 


113 South Scoville Avenue, Oak Park, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago | 


For Sale by Cong. 8. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


Any book advertised or reviewed In this 
paper can be obtained at either of the Pilgrim 
Press Bookstores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago. 


The Quality 
Investment 


"The firm of J. L. Pettyjohn & Co. stands 
for the Quality Investment only—the in- 
‘vestment that is bound to return both the 
investor’s capital and his interest, 


No Worries for You 


The Quality Investment guarantees a 
peaceful mind—less profit, but a certainty 
that your money will be affected neither 
by panic, nor catastrophe, nor mis- 
management, 


This company deals in First Mortgages 
placed on highly improved farm lands in 
Eastern Kansas—a territory whose pro- 
ductiveness and consistency of crop yield 
have been tested throughout a period of 
midiny years. Be 


We have operated in this one field for 
35 years and have loaned over $25,000,- 
000. We have confined our loans to this 
territory, because here we knew the in- 
Vestor was assured of safety for his money, 


An Unbroken Record 


\Since this company was organized in 1874 
we have not lost a penny for a single 
investor. Full information about our 
Quality Investment sent on request. Best 
clientele and financial references, 


WeE-GUARANTEE OUR Mortcaces. 
Address 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & COMPANY 
OLATHE, KANSAS 


‘ 6” & 7” ON UNUSUALLY STRONG FARM 

LAND SECURITY AT THIS TIME. 
Weare authorities ou Southern Farm Loans and 27 years 
of conservative dealings have eained our slogan of 
“Sessions Stands For Safety.’’ Write for literature. 


SESSIONS LOAN & TRUSY COMPANY, Box 28, Marietta, Ga. 


6 i— 6% 
First Mortgage Loans 


Located in the best portions of Oklahoma 
and Missouri. Prompt payment of principal 
and interest assured. Expenses paid for 
a personal examination on all orders of 
$10,000.00 or more. Write us for full par- 
ticulars and Booklet C C. 


Bonfoey Loan & Investment Company 


815-818 State National Bank Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


6% Oklahoma 6% 


_ Farm Mortgages 


The safest and best investment in the 
U.S. today! WHY? Because Okla- 
-homa land values are not inflated. They 
are low, but will increase with develop- 
ment. THEREFORE your margin of 
security will also increase. INVEST 


f NOW! Write for our booklet. 
1 Parker-Wise Investment Co. 
Vinita, Okla. 


, Sixty miles across the open prairies. 


‘apart for raising an endowment of $30,000. A 


| Dr. 
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which they were driven by farm wagon in 
Summer and by “bobsled” in winter, fifty or 


To the Civil War Mrs. Armstrong gave her 
school boy lover. She and Dr. Armstrong, 
then a student just graduating from Morris 
high school, were engaged during the period 
of his enlistment, They were married in 1865. 
Their golden wedding celebration, plans for 
which were already under way, would have 
been held Aug. 10, 1915, if Mrs. Armstrong | 
had lived. 

In 1872 Dr. Armstrong entered Chicago 
Theological Seminary, encouraged by the loyal | 
support of the young wife and mother. Not 
only was there struggle for a living, but a 
burden of lifting a heavy indebtedness, jocu- 
larly known in the family circle, in the words 
of Abraham Lincoln, as the “national debt.’ 
Dr. Armstrong was pastor for 10 years at 
Lyonsville, Ill., during which time he founded 
the Congregational churches of Lyons, Western 
Springs and La Grange. In 1882 the family 
moved to Chicago when Dr. Armstrong was 
called to his present position. 

The burial was Sunday afternoon, Jan. 31. 
Rey. W. HB, Barton of Oak Park officiated at 
the home. At the new First Church, of which 
Dr. and Mrs. Armstrong have been members for 
over 30 years, the service was conducted by 
Rev. F. A. Noble, ‘Dr, BE. F. Williams and Dr, 
B. F. Aldrich. 


A Correction 


An item in a recent issue of The Oongre- 
gationalist gives to the church in Winnetka, 
with 35 per cent. men in its membership, the 
largest proportion of men in any church in 
Cook County. First Church, Oak Park, began 
52 years ago with 30 per cent. men, and slowly 
increased till at the beginning of the present 
pastorate, 16 years ago, it had 87 per cent. 
In the last few years the growth of the female 
population of this village has been large, and 
the town now has 1,800 more women than men. 
Notwithstanding this, First Church has more 
than held its proportion of men, and at the 
present writing has 39 per cent. On a recent 
Sunday night, in: an audience of 1,000, there 
were counted 550 men. 


OAK PaRK. First. Dr. W, E. Barton, pas- 
tor. Over 600 sat down to supper at the 52d 
annual meeting. Reports were made showing 
that the church had just closed its most suc- 
eessful year. The number of additions were 
129; total membership, 1,180. The treasurer’s 
report showed that $73,000 had been received 
for current expenses -and church betterment. 
The benevolences amounted to nearly $12,000. 
A budget of more than $20,000 was voted for 
next year. The Sunday evening service is, if 
anything, growing in attendance and interest. 
The average attendan¢e since October has been 


over a_ thousand. The Sunday school has 
added greatly to its enrollment. Several strong 
classes of adults have been organized. The 


Community Training School held in the church 
is adding greatly to the effectiveness of reli- 
gious education. 


La Granen. Dr. WB. N. Hardy, pastor. The 
treasurer’s annual report shows receipts aver- 
aging $45 per capita for resident membership. 
Of the total amount received, $5,708 was for 
benevolences, almost entirely Congregational. 
In addition, members gave generously to other 
philanthropic and Christian agencies. During 
the present pastorate of three and a half years 
the church has lifted a debt of nearly $17,000, 
made permanent improvements, closed the year 
with a surplus and meanwhile has given very 
nearly every third dollar raised for benevolence. 
The church is prospering in all other directions 
as well. 


CantTON, Rev, A. R..Thain, pastor, has passed 
its 73d birthday. It has the Old New England 
grace of giving. Last year it raised its ap- 
portionment and closed the year with a sub- 
stantial balance in the treasury. The member- 
ship increases under the ministry of Dr. Thain, 
oné of the grand old men of Illinois, a man 
who grows younger with the passing years, 


UrBaNA, UNIVERSITY. February has been set 


fine lot has been obtained, and part of the 
money for a building is in hand. The fact that 
W. W. Newell of the Church Building 
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What Clarkson 
is Doing for 
the Book Buyer 


N several hundred thousand Li- 
braries in the homes of people 
in every walk of life — from the 

day laborer to the college professor 
and high government official, from 
the persona who buy a few books of 
popular fiction to the persons who 
pride themselves on having the com- 
plete works of all the standard 
authors in De Luxe Editions artis- 
tically printed and bound — aimost 
every book was bought from me. 
WHY? Because, § have no agents 
and sell you just the books you want—all new—many at a saving 
of from 50 to 90 per, cent—you examine the books in your own 
home for five days before paying for them, If not satisfied, re- 
turn them at my expense—an we me nothing. 


e 
Sample Prices: 
The Eyes of the World, 90c¢ Messages and Papers of the 
Their Yesterdays, 25¢ Gathor) Conseteracye 24 | 
| Winning of BarbaraWorth, 35¢ E 8 
Calling of Dan Matthews, 35c 
Library of Oratory, 15 vols., 


$15—my price, 98¢ 
Home Library, 8 vols. cloth, 
Bop ieners) price $4 — my 
publisher’s price $15 -— my _ Price Soc 
price $4.75 u Wild Animals of North Amer- 
Shakespeare, 40 vol. full flexe eet Supe. 8 price $3—my 
ible Morocco, largest type ene 
and best notes of any Shakes- Orations, Addresses and Club 
peare published, publisher’s Essays, publisher’a price 
Price $96—my price $24, $1.50—my price 42c 
Here are De Luxe Editions, Morocco bound, complete works, 
many of them at less than 26 cents on the dollar. Hugo, Kipling, 
Poe, Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, Scott and scores of others. 
x } 
Get My Big, New Catalog 
My new catalog, sent free for the asking, tells you how to save 
50 to 90 per cent on thousands of books. It is a course in liter- 
ature, giving nationalities, date of birth and death of authors, 
the author’s life and standing in literature, ete. Hundr of 
sets and thousands of single volumes listed, 


I sell more books direct to the booklover—the individual reader 
—the rich man who insists upon his dollar’s worth—the man who 
watches his pennies — and sell them for less money — than any 
other man in America, Every book new and fresh, and guaran- 
teed to please you — you to be the judge. I do not quibble, and 
would rather have a book or set of books returned at my ex- 
pense than to have a dissatisfied customer. 


David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker 
21 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 


Free Easter Music 


Day of Resurrection 
Easter Classics No.3 


Services for Sunday Schools. 
Send 10c in stamps for one 
of each. 5c each, 55c the 
The Triumph Story dozen, $4.25 ceed age 
age paid. Free Samples to 
The Unbarred Portal Pastors or Superintendents. 


Anthems and Choir Cantatas for Easter. Samples at 
our expense for examination. 

Easter Helper. 10c each. A Book of Exercises, 
Recitations and Drills for Easter. 
Hall-Mack:Co., 1018-20 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Free Kaster Music 


The Royal Victor 
The Radiant Light 


Free Samples to Pastors and Su- 
perintendents. 5c each, 55c the 
doz., $4 25 the 100, postpaid. 
New Solo for kaster. ‘‘As it is,;Written,’’ by C. 
Austin Miles and C. Kohlmann. List price 50c. Send 
15c for 1 copy or 20c for this and one other’solo. | ; 
Mary, the Doubter’s Daughter, by C. Austin Miles. 
Thrilling story with music. Send 10c for a copy. 
Adam Geibel Music Co., 1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


“KARKA,” 


meaning The Incomparable One, describes 


IDEAL SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNS 


Orchestrated. ($25 the hundred.) Send for returnable 
Sample or Free specimen hymns and plan. 


Hall-Mack Co., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


6% DEPENDABLE 7h 
FARM| FARM MORTGAGES | CITY 


Netting the investor 6% free of all expenses; tithes guar- 

anteed. For sale by 

THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA, 
Paid in Capital, 500,006. 

M. C. Building, HELENA, MONTANA. 

Illustrated booklet and State Map free for the asking. 


M TAX FREE £§ 


% Yield 

Springfield Gas Light Co. Stock... . 4.36 
Based on the present price the rights and 
dividends for the last seven years average 
6 15-100%. 

Purchase Street Trust 57, Bonds. .. . 5.00 
First mortgage to 55% of cost on corner 
property on principal street of New Bedford 
within one_block of highest assessed values. 


American Mfg. Co. Com. Stock. .... 5.00 
Extra dividends 1910-11-12-13-14. In 1914 
extra 2% cash, 50% pref. stock. 

Plymouth Rubber Co. Pref. Stock. . . 6.80 
Factory at Canton Junction. No bonds or 
notes on the property. Net quick assets 
in excess of $150 for each $100 share of 


stock. 
Special circulars upon request. 


EARNEST E. SMITH 
76 Devonshire Street, Boston 
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Society will take charge of the campaign as- 
sures its success, 

Wisconsin 
Splendid Growth at Milwaukee Plymouth 

MILWAUKEE, PiyMouTH, held its annual 
meeting. with an attendance of 250. With its 
strong leadership by Rev. T. M. Shipherd, and 
housed in its beautiful new building, it has 
had a year of remarkable growth, and it has 
a hopeful outlook for the new year. Reports 
showed an increase in membership from 390 to 
425. The Sunday school grew from less than 
100 to 231. The estimated budget for next 
year of $12,000 is fully provided for. The 
women’s societies raised $5,113.28. 

Plymouth House, the gift of Mrs. C. W. 
Norris, and which will cost $15,000, is in the 
course of construction, The building will have 
a modern gymnasium and a Sunday school as- 
sembly room, fully equipped. A feature of the 
year’s work has been Plymouth Night. These 
well attended meetings are given to the discus- 
sion of all things pertaining to the life and 
work of PLYMOUTH and that part of the city 
where it is located. 


Nebraska 


New Omaha Church Edifice 

OMAHA, PLYMOUTH, Rev. F, W. Leavitt, pas- 
tor, dedicated its new house of worship, which 
takes the place of the one destroyed by a tor- 
nado some years ago. The building is of the 
IXnglish chapel style, without a tower, and is 
located in a more desirable place than the 
former edifice. It is generally regarded as the 
handsomest small church in Omaha. A high, 
clear basement story houses the Sunday school 
and social rooms. The auditorium is Gothic, 
with oak ceiling. The gymnasium floor is 
maple; all other woodwork is antique oak. All 
the auditorium and parlor windows are of 
finest art glass, with painted figures. The main 
construction is of dark bricks, with abundant 


KNOW NOW 


And Will Never Forget the Experience. 


The coffee drinker who has suffered and 
then been completely relieved by changing 
from coffee to Postum knows something val- 
uable. ‘There’s no doubt about it. 

“I learned the truth about coffee in a 
peculiar way,” says a California woman. 
“My husband who has for years been of a 
bilious temperament decided to leave off 
coffee and give Postum a trial, and as I did 
not want the trouble of making two bevey- 
ages for meals, I concluded to try Postum, 
too. The results have been that while my 
husband has been greatly benefited, I have 
myself received even greater benefit. 

“When I began to drink Postum I was 
thin in flesh and very nervous. Now I actu- 
ally weigh sixteen pounds more than I did at 
that time and I am stronger physicially and 
in my nerves, while Husband is free from all 
his ails. 

“We have learned our little lesson about 
coffee and we know something about Postum, 
too, for we have used Postum now steadily 
for the last three years and we shall continue 
to do so. 

“We have no more use for coffee—the drug 
drink. We prefer Postum and health.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
15e. and 25c. packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A 
teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
water and, with cream and sugar, makes a 
delicious beverage instantly. 30c. and 50c. 
tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is about the 
same, 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 


white stone trimmings, red tile roof, vapor 
heat and semi-indirect lighting. The building, 
including lot, organ, etc., cost $24,500, and is 
secured through the untiring efforts of the pas- 
tor. At the time of the tornado many churches 
sent contributions for a new church, The 
members haye been enthusiastic and self-sacri- 
ficing. The dedication sermon was preached 
by Dr, W. W. Newell of Chicago, Jan. 31. 

In the evening the Congregationalists of 
Omaha came together in union service with 
Rey. F. T. Rouse of Firsr as preacher. Each 
evening of the week there was some special 
service, and on Sunday, Feb. 7, Rey. S. I. 
Hanford, state superintendent of Congrega- 


tional work, preached in the morning and | 


the pastor in the evening. Feb. 9 was set 
apart for the fellowship of Omaha Congrega- 
tionalists, with a reception and an address by 
Sec. H. C, Herring. M, A. B. 


Montana 


New Pastor in Great Falle 


Rev. W. A. Dietrick enters upon his pastor- 
ate of First, Great FAs, after a widely di- 
versified career, though 
he is but 40. Born in 
New York State, edu- 
eated at Oberlin Col- 
lege and Seminary, he 
was a pastor in Ohio, 
then in Massachusetts, 
then went to a _ vi- 
rile ministry in ROM- 
FORD Roap, London, 
England. Hearty ex- 
pressions of apprecia- 
tion of his manifold ac- 
tivities abroad follow him as he returns to his 
native land, and Mrs. Dietrick has a full share 
in these English commendations. The skillful 
handling of building debts, the introduction of 
new contributing methods, reorganization of 
working associations in the church, successful 
zeal in evangelism and genial effectiveness 
among the young people, both in the Romford 
Road Church and its mission, are specially 
mentioned by the English brethren; and they 
add: “It is a pleasure to record that your 
pulpit utterances have been a source of help, 
encouragement and uplifting power to many, 
that your ministrations in private life have 
brought: hope and comfort to the bereaved, that 
your large-heartedness and geniality have made 
you welcome among .the young people, and that 
your readiness at all times to serve others 
has been a characteristic of your sojourn 
among us.” The regret of the London church 
at the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Dietrick will 
doubtless be fully matched by the welcome 
given them in the large field they are entering 
in the great West of their homeland, Mr. Diet- 
rick has had an unusual experience on the pop- 
ular lecture platform also. Big in body and 
active in mind and heart, he is ever ready to 
find ways and means to extend the range of 
his helpfulness. Weal Asie 


. Washington 
The Inland Empire 


Congregationalism in Spokane and the Spo- 
kane country seems more settled and progres- 
sive at present than at any recent date. This 
is in part due to the efficient labors of our new 
state associate superintendent, Dr. J. R. 
Knodell, and to the fact that nearly all the 
churches are now manned with pastors alert 
to their calling. 

WesrMINsterR, the Spokane “Mother of 
Churches,” under the able leadership of Dr. 
T. H. Harper, has for its slogan “A Greater 
Westminster.” It has received during the past 
year 80 new members; has a highly trained 
chorus choir, which renders monthly concerts 
to a capacity house, Some 60 families are be- 
ing assisted financially through the dull stretch 
of winter, 5 

PLYMOUTH, with the coming of Rev. C. E. 
Brown, pastor, bas taken a new lease of life, 
with 16 members received in three months, four 
of them heads of families. An early evangel- 
istic campaign is planned. 

CorBin Park. Rey. C. H. Veazie, pastor. One 
hundred and fifty sat down to the 10th anni- 
versary dinner. These included 16 charter 
members and Rev. J, T. Percival, founder of 
the Sunday school, With George H, Scholer, 
superintendent, the school is conducted along 
high-grade lines and has reached the capacity 
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Health is Yours 


If you follow the teaching of Dr. Elmer Lee, 
eaitor Health Culture Magazine 
Every month it is brim full of hints and helps 
for CURES WITHOUT DRUGS and right » 
breathing, exercising, etc. #1 a } ear, Wea 
nenibes <8 sorg e a triai”’ a en’ 
today for your first six mon 

your healt . Money back if not satisfied. 


Health Culture, 363 St. James Bldg.,N. Y. 


MOTION PICTURES FOR CHURCH 
AND HOME 


Some of our religious leaders have gotten 


‘a firm grip on the fact that one of the most 


valuable agencies for the promotion of edu- 
cation, morality and religion is the motion 
picture. Many good people are still so tied 
up to tradition and prejudices that they look 
upon the motion picture as inseparably re- 
lated to his Satanic Majesty because the mo- 
tion pictures happened to get their start in 
theaters, and the powers of darkness are sup- 
posed to have the right of way in theaters. 
Of course, all this is a sad mixture of ig- 
norance, half-truths and exaggeration. But 
today the motion pictures are in so many 
churches and are doing so much good that 
it is simply a question of time before prac- 
tically all prosperous churches will have 
them. 

There have been two practical obstacles to 
the installation of motion pictures in the 
churches. One has been expense and the 
other has been the fire risk occasioned by 
highly inflammable films. To those who have 
not kept pace with the progress of recent 
improvements in the motion picture, it will 
be a delightful surprise to learn that both of 
these obstacles have been largely overcome by 
the Pathéscope, a name applied to motion 
picture machines of several kinds manufac- 
tured by the great establishment of Pathés 
Fréres of Paris. Several types of these 
machines are now made at very moderate 
cost for home, school and church use, and 
these machines are so light that they ean be 
taken about in a carrying case, and equally 
adaptable for a picture 4 x 6 feet or One 6 x 8 
feet. One kind is independent of electric 
current or gas, being equipped with bat- 
teries which give sufficient current for the 
light, while the film is kept in motion by a 
crank that can be easily turned by a child, 
or, if electricity is available, it will use either 
direct or alternating electric currents, while 
still another is independent of cranking, and 
fitted with a motor adapted to either alter- 
nating or direct current as may be desired. 
Some of the machines are so made that 
they can be stopped at any point for any 
length of time. 

The films used in these machines are non- 
inflammable and have been approved by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, so 
that problems of extra insurance or con- 
formity to laws requiring special protection 
against fire which apply to the machines 
using the old-fashioned inflammable films are 
not to be considered. A large list of films 
has been prepared covering many subjects 
of a religious and educational nature, while 
new ones are being added constantly, A 
system of exchanging reels is used, so that 
the owner of a Pathéscope may draw from 
the subjects kept in stock as often as de- 
sired with comparatively small expense; or, 
if he desires, may purchase outright any of 
the reels desired. The New England head-— 
quarters of the Pathéscope Company are at _ 
25 Arch Street, Boston. A considerable 
number of the readers of The Congregation- 


alist -have already become interested in the 
Pathéscope. . 


‘ 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, 
in correspondence suggested by announcements 
in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made 
of the fact that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist, 
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of the church plant. Thirty-one were added 
to the church in 1914. Mr. W. C. Veazie, father 
of the pastor, has just closed an uplifting series 
of meetings. 

PILGRIM, Rev. C. F. Thomas, pastor, brings 
to the church a rich experience as assistant to 
Dr. Gunsaulus and pastor of Armour Mission. 
All but two of the 23 members of the ofiicial 
board are identified with the Sunday school, 
which is increasing 25 per cent. a month; 40 
per cent. of the enrollment are of high school 
age. 

HILLYARD is the seat of the Great Northern 
Railway shops. Rev. H. HB. K. Whitney ably 
succeeds Rey. Josiah Keene, ‘the beloved,’ 
fallen asleep. What with seven years in evan- 
gelism, on the lecture platform and work 
among boys, much is anticipated. 

LIDGERWOOD and WESTSIDD are ministered to 
by Rev. J. P. Jockinson, who brings the fruit 
of training in Broadway Tabernacle and Union 
Seminary. 

LINCOLN HEIGHTS and VERA are linked to 
Jonathan Edwards, the Nestor of Spokane pas- 
tors, who labored in these parts 30 years. A 
hew church dedicated and membership doubled 
is the record in brief. 

‘TRENT has enjoyed a gracious revival, some 
60 conversions and 14 accessions. 

Other churches are reaping soul harvests, 

WwW. D. B. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

BoswortuH, T. K., Geneva, Kan., to Severy and 
Western Park. Accepts. 

DrnneEY, O. H., St. Luke’s, Elmira, N. Y., as 
permanent pastor, Accepts. 

Biprep, J. W., formerly Longton, Kan., to 
Chase. Accepts. 

FULKERSON, FRANK, Albuquerque, N. M., to 
Sedgwick, Kan. Accepts. 

GOODENOUGH, G. F., Northfield, Ct., to Ledyard. 
Accepts and is at work. 

GRAHAM, J. J. G., Franklin, Neb., to First, Kan- 
sas City. Accepts. 

Haun, M. W., Coventry, Vt., to Cabot. 
to begin March 1, 

Harpine, W. F., Mayflower, Sioux City, Io., to 
Fort Scott, Kan. Accepts. 

Hursraprr, R. C., assistant pastor, Plymouth, 
Des Moines, Io., to Flint, Mich. Accepts to 
begin March 1. 

LAYBouRNE, G. M., Sedgwick, Kan., to Nick- 
erson. Accepts. 

Lyman, H. M., Franklin, Neb., to Overbrook, 
Kan. Accepts. 

Maccay, C. C., of Providence, R. I., to Burling- 
ton, Kan, Accepts. 

Martin, W. L., Sylvia, Kan., to Lenora. 
cepts. 

PENNIMAN, A. O., formerly Arkansas City, Kan., 
to Garnet. Accepts. ‘ 

STUCHELL, W. T., Presbyterian, Rahway, N. J., 
to Hast Cleveland, O. Accepts, 

Wa.prop, I. M., Western Park, Kan., to Valen- 
cia and Willard. Accepts. 

WARREN, -J. C., Wakefield, Kan., to Sylvia. Ac- 
cepts. 

WEIMER, MorRISON, Chapman, Kan., to Fre- 
donia. Accepts. 

Wicks, W. H., Presbyterian, Westminster, Col., 
to Douglas and Bodarc, Kan. Accepts, 


Accepts 


Ac- 


Resignations 


Corzurn, C. S., Ohelsea, Kansas City, Kan. 

Davis, A, P., Pomona, Cal. To take effect 
June 1. 

J. E., Smith Center, Kan. To take 
effect June 1. 

JORGENSON, THEODORE, Onawa, Io. 
fect in March. 

Roserts, C. E., and Mrs. Rosp, Dover, Waka- 

Tusa Valley, Willard and Plymouth, Valen- 
cia, Kan. 

Stows, F. W., Houghton, 8. D, To take effect 

_ April 1. 

Swirzpr, ANNim E., Almena, Kan. 
effect April 1. 


- Personals 


Burrner, D. E., North, Lynn, Mass., was elected 
@ vice-president of the Essex County Club at 
its recent annual meeting in Salem. 

Cary, G. E., Holden, Mass., was presented with 
a purse of $200 by the men of the parish at 
@ reception in honor of his thirty-first birth- 


To take ef- 


To take 


McKounzin, A, L., Walpole, Mass., had his sal- 
ary increased $100 recently. Citizens of the 
town presented Mr, and Mrs. McKenzie with 
a valuable edition of Doubleday, Page’s New 
Nature Library as an appreciation of their 
work with the Camp Fire, Bluebird and Boy 
Scout groups. 

MeRRICE, F, W., Maple Street, Danvers, Mass., 
and Mrs. Merrick were given a notable re- 
ception by members of the church, Feb. 8. 
Many connected with other churches par- 
ticipated in this expression of welcome to the 
new pastor and his wife. 

WarbD, F. G., dean of Chicago Seminary, Chi- 
cago, Ill., conducted services of the Day of 
Prayer at Yankton recently, and found a 
hearty response to his gospel message. He 
made six addresses to the students and 
preached in the Yankton church morning and 
evening. Many students were greatly aided 
in the conferences. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
NEBRASKA 
Liberty 13 14 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Neath 13 13 
Deaths 


FIELD—At his home in Chillicothe, Ill, Jan. 
27, 1915, George Field, son of Asa Lee and 
Mary W. Field, born in Leverett, Mass., 
March 29, 1835. 

FIELD—At her home in Chillicothe, Ill.,, Feb. 
1, 1915, Laura Bass Field, daughter of 
George Bass and Laura Pool, born Nov. 13, 
1838, at Williamstown, Vt. 


MISS HARRIET M. BLISS 


Miss Harriet M. Bliss, formerly well known 
in Chicago for her interest in all forms of Con- 
gregational work and for her beautiful Chris- 
tian character, died in New York, Jan. 28, 
1915, after a long illness. She was at the time 
a member of the Manhattan Congregational 
Church, to which she came from the Kenwood 
Church of Chicago, 


REV. JOHN BIRGE DOOLITTLE 


Rev. John B. Doolittle died at Meriden, Ct., 
Feb. 3, 1915, aged 78 years, 3 months. Chap- 
lain Doolittle, as he was familiarly known 
throughout Connecticut, was 
Bristol, Ct., a graduate of Yale, class of 
1863, and of the Yale Theological Semi- 
nary. In 1864 he was commissioned by 
Governor Buckingham as chaplain of the 
Thirteenth Connecticut Regiment Volunteers, 
and served in that capacity until the 
close of the Civil War. In April, 1866, he was 
installed pastor of the Congregational church, 
East Hartland, Ct., and subsequently filled 
pastorates in Bridgewater and Westbrook in the 
same state. His health failing, he removed to 
Nebraska, and for fifteen years was engaged in 
home missionary work, serving the churches of 
Grafton, Farnam, Harbine and Plymouth, and 
also acting as financial agent for Franklin 
Academy. Returning to Connecticut, his last 
pastorate was at West Suffield for ten years. 
He was chaplain of the House of Representa- 
tives at Hartford for the session of 1907, and 
later chaplain of the Soldiers’ Home at Noro- 
ton, Ct. 

In all this wide field of Christian activity 
he ever showed himself a most faithful and 
conscientious servant of his Master, an un- 
usually loving and sympathetic pastor and a 
vigorous advocate of every good cause. A host of 
friends mourn his departure. He leaves behind 
the beloved companion of his labors, joys and 
trials, and two sons, one of whom is a deacon 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Death came to him as he had desired—sud- 
denly. At the funeral service, conducted by 
his pastor, Rev. Albert J, Lord, of First 
Church, Meriden, a classmate, Rev. George W. 
Banks of Springfield, Mass., tenderly reviewed 
his life, work and character: 


“Servant of God, well done. 
Rest from thy loved employ. 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy. 


“The voice at midnight came; 
He started up to hear. 

A mortal arrow pierced his frame 
He fell, but felt no fear. 
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a native of ° 


“Soldier of Christ, well done; 
Praise be thy new employ; 

And while eternal ages run, 
Rest in thy Saviour’s joy.” 


WALTER F, MARSTON 


Suddenly at Stamford, Ct., Walter F, 
Marston, a man worth knowing, whether as 
teacher, friend, musician, Sunday school super- 
intendent, editor of a local paper or one most 
interested in the welfare of the little city of 
Hallowell, Me., where most of his life was 
spent. Steadfast as a friend, uncompromising 
as one caring for things pertaining to the bet- 
terment of conditions in all directions, he was 
a man among men. 

A lover of nature in all her moods and a 
lover of God. We lose while he gains heaven 
and home. 

Interment at Bath, Me., his childhood’s home. 


REV. HENRY MILLS 
Born, Kingsville, O., May 21, 1828 
Died, Canton, Ill., Jan. 28, 1915 

Rey. Henry Mills received his educational 
training in the Ohio public schools, in Oberlin 
College and in Andover Theological Seminary, 
‘Jan, 1, 1850, he was united in marriage with 
Miss Lucina Strong, a woman of fine poetical 
talent and rare mental and spiritual gifts, who 
entered the homeland about nine years ago. 

Mr. Mills filled pastorates in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Granby, Mass., Independence, Io., St. 
Cloud, Minn., and Canton, Ill., where he was 
pastor of the Congregational church from 1872 
to. 1882. He was a strong and brilliant 
preacher, a faithful pastor and he well deserved 
that noble Bible title, ‘‘a man of God,” for his 
daily life was marked by zeal for righteousness, 
earnestness, spiritual fervor, personal probity 
and other admirable traits of character. One 
son and two daughters survive him, and three 
other children have passed on before. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, No. meeting 
Monday, Feb. 22, on account of the holiday. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, March 5, 10.30 4, mM. 

YounG Mb®N’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND, Silver 
Jubilee Conference on Boys’ Work, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., Feb. 19-21. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS, 
Fifth Congress, Friends’ Meeting House, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 21-24. 

Pracn Lxcrurges, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
February Sunday afternoons, three o’clock. 
Free lectures by Prof. J. W. Hudson of Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Subjects: The War and 
the New World Order; How the War Affects 
the Average Man; America’s Message to 
Europe; The Terms of Permanent Peace, 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY CONGREGATIONAL CLUB, 
Annual Meeting, Tuesday, Feb. 23, at First 
Church, Holyoke, Mass. Speaker, Prof. B. C. 
Moore, president of the American Board. 
Supper at 6.30, 

Ger-TogetHER Day, a Full Fellowship Day 
with each church of Washington State Con- 
gregational Conference, Feb, 22-26. 

UNIVERSAL Day OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS, 
under the auspices of the World’s Christian 
Federation, Sunday, Feb. 28. 

WomMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, SUFFOLK 
BrancH, Annual Meeting, First Church, Chel- 
sea, Tuesday, March 2, 10.30 a. M. and 2 P. M. 

Reiicious EpucaTion ASSOCIATION, twelfth 
annual convention, Buffalo, N. Y., March 8-7, 
Topic: The Rights of the Child, 

NATIONAL Boarp, Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations- of the United States of America, 
Fifth Biennial Convention, Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 5-11, 1915. 

ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, National BI- 
ennial Convention, Atlantic City, July 6-9. 


“Life is a daily worship, tremulous with 
reverence, beautiful with prayer and song, 
and fragrant with the incense-perfume of 
holy thoughts and good deeds. So do nature 
and providence lean down-lovingly into the 
_good man’s life, mingling earth with heaven, 
linking it all with God, moving it all to the 
orderly music of his great purpose.” 


ys:pep:lets 


contain the digestive prin- 
ciple of the gastric juice. 
One crushed in the mouth 
and swallowed slowly, al- 
most instantly relieves sour stomach, 
indigestion, heartburn and nausea, 
Sugar-coated; do not seem like medi- 
cine, but like a delicious confection. 


Why not try a box today? Your 
druggist has them at 10c., 25c. and $1. 


Take no 
Remember Dys-pep:lets substitute 


BIL' Y SUNDAY’S MESSACE 

ITHORIZEDO. Great Opportunity for man or 
aca to ake &6.00 to $15.00 a day. Use 
liberal terms. Spare time may be used. F articulars an 
samples free. 


Universal Bible House, 507 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
_ ————— 


Wants 


otices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
oie to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
‘Additional lines ‘ten cents each per insertion. Cash must 
accompany orders. Answers sent “care The Congregation- 
alist” will be held until called for unless stamps are sent 
Sor forwarding. 


and Board for the Winter. Transients 
i aetereatiutnd: Special care given to young gir) stu- 
dents and to ladies traveling alone, Address Mrs. 
Jones, 50 and 52 Rutland Square, Boston, Mass. 


Highland Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
indorsed by a high class Vpn Pe Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best location near Boston. 
Address §. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools and 
colleges. Calls for Sevtember already coming in. Good 
positions for good teachers. Governesses and tutors 
supplied to private famities. Send for Bulletin. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


The whole Bible—3l volumes, vest pocket size, 
cloth bund, good print, 18 maps, packed in neat case, 
with one adjustable leather gest 8 a postpaid $1.20. 
Send three cents for sample and circular. Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


Wanted, by an American woman, companion or 
housekeeper’s position for one or more ladies or for 
elderly couple where practical experience would be 
appreciated. Go anywhere between Boston and New 
York. Address M. B. T., care The Congregationalist, 7, 
Boston, Mass 


To churches and individuats. The Congrega- 
tional chureh and Sunday school of Staples. Minn., is in 
dire need ofa library If churches or individuals have 
any books to vive away or donate, the same shall be 
thankfully received and put to the best advantage. 
Rey. D. T. Jenkins, pastor. 


$3,600 Mortgage For Sale. 6% interest net for 
five years By a Congregational minister. Desires to 
deal with private parties to save exhurbitant commis- 
sions a-ked by loan -rokers. First class security on 
North Daxota section. Address Rev. F. C. Gonzales, 
5050 Minerva Avenue, St Louis, Mo. 


Congregational young man, 36, wants position as 
secretary in Missionary Board Rooms or as pastor’s 
assistant. Expert business training in one Boston office 
fifteen years. Notary public. good platform speaker, 
expert in Christian Endeavor work, understands import 
and export business in every detail. Lack of business 
in present position onlv reason for leaving. Address 
George P. Wilder, 15 India Street, Boston. 


Central Turkey College 
At Aintab, Turkey-in-Asia 


Friends can render important, permanent 
service by subscriptions to New Endow- 
ment. 5,000 shares. $100 each. Cash, 
instalment and 5 per cent. interest plans. 


Regarding gifts, ete address Pres. JOHN E MERRILL, 
Aintab, or 708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Benevolent Societies 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp or Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B, Calder, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s Home MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
ornelius H. Patton, President; Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston, 


WoOMAN’S SPaMAN’sS Frienp Socrpry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Mrs. Josephine 
B. White, Treasurer, Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THB AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST, 


[Ol epruaRy igs 


RISIBLES 


Mary was seven and she didn’t want to 
take her music lesson. ‘Why, Mary, don’t 
you like your music?’ asked her mother, 
anxiously. ‘“‘No,” sobbed the little girl; “I 
just hate those little black things sittin’ on 
the fence!”—Harper’s Magazine. 


Pat, who was left-handed, was being sworn 
in as a witness in the West Side Court of 
Denver, Col. “Hold up your right hand,” 
said the judge. Up went Pat’s left hand. 
“Hold up your right hand,” commanded the 
judge, sternly. ‘Sure and I am, yer honor,” 
declared Pat. “Me right hand’s on me left- 
hand side.’—The Advance. 


The teacher was giving a lesson in mathe- 
matics and English combined. “A fathom,” 
she said, “is a nautical word used in defining 
distance. It means six feet. Now I want 
some little girl to give me a sentence using 
the word ‘fathom.’” Instantly a hand shot 
up in the rear of the room. “Well, Mary, 
you may give your sentence.” Mary stood 
up proudly. “The reason flies can walk on 
the ceiling,” said the observant child, “is 
because they have a fathom.”—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

“T can’t understand,’ Mrs. Patterson con- 
fessed, “how candidates compute their 
strength. How do they, Kit?’ “There was 
once a clerk who worked for an old Scotch 
merchant,” began Mr. Patterson, “and he 
computed the profits of the house during the 
preceding year. The amount was amazing, 
and the surprised old Scotsman cast his eye 
over the figures. ‘Why, ye loon,’ he shouted, 
‘ye’ve added up the year of our Lord among 
the poonds!’ Understand now?’ concluded 
Mr. Patterson. 


Two Irishmen arranged to fight a duel 
with pistols. One of them was distinctly 
stout, and raised an objection. ‘“Bedad!” 
he said, “I’m twice as big a target as he is, 
so IL ought to stand twice as far away from 
him as he is from me.” “Be aisy now,” re- 
plied his second, “I’ll soon put that right.” 
Taking a piece of chalk from his pocket he 
drew lines down the stout man’s coat, leav- 
ing a space between them. “Now,” he said, 
turning to the other man, “fire away, ye spal- 
peen, and remember that any hits outside the 
the chalk line don’t count.”—Lippincott’s. 


An American and a Scotsman were walk- 
ing in the Highlands, and the Scot produced 
a famous echo. When the echo returned 
clearly after nearly four minutes, the proud 
native, turning to the Yankee, exclaimed, 
“There, mon, ye canna show anything like 
that in-your country.” ‘Oh, I don’t know,” 
said the American. “I guess we can better 
that. Why, in my camp in the Rockies, 
when I go to bed, I just lean out of my 
window and call out: ‘Time to get up! Wake 
up!’ and eight hours afterward: the echo 
comes back and wakes me.”—Bristol Times. 


Dr. M. S. Rice of Detroit tells this story 
on himself. In his earlier ministry he was 
much impressed by the statement of Bishop 
Quayle, that some of his greatest thoughts 
had come to him in “God's out-of doors” 
during terrific storms: “I made up my mind,” 
said Dr. Rice, “that I would go out in the 
next big storm and see if I couldn’t have a 
great thought, too. It came in the middle 
of the night, but that never daunted me, and 
two o'clock in the morning found me sitting 
out on a rock, drenched to the skin, and with 
thunder and lightning going on all about 
me, but no great thoughts within. Years 
afterward I told Bishop Quayle about it. 
‘The only thought I had,” I- said, ‘was what 
a big fool I was.’ ‘Well.’ drawled he, ‘wasn’t 
that worth while? ’—Christian Advocate. 


A WARNING.— To feel tired before exertion is not lazi- 
ness—it’s a sign that the system lacks vitality,and needs 
the tonic effect of Hood's Sarsaparilia. Sufferers should 
notdelay Getrid of that tired feeling by beginning to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla today.—([Aav. 
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Benevolent Societies 


THe MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socirry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuitirs to the donors. F, BE. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
ceeaeres. Room 609, Congregational House, 

oston. 


THe CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Supp_y established by Mass. Cong’] Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states. 
Congregational House. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Secretary. Appleton P, Williams, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 


for aid to F, BE. Emrich, Congregational House. | 


THB CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Byan- 


gelical Congregational Churches and Sunda 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samue 
Usher, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 


Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


BostoN SHAMAN’S FRIEND Socipry, incor- 
porated 1828, Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding Sec., Rev. Merritt A, Farren ; Treas., 
C. F. Stratton. Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. <A Congregational Society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and supported mainly 
by the churches of New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Charitable societies 


American Tract Society 
Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and also visit the spiritually destitute. It has 
issued over 300 publications for the millions in 
Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. Its literature in the native dia- 
lects has been the strong right arm of foreign 
missions. Its benevolent work is dependent 
upon donations and legacies. 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
JuDsSON Swirr, D. D., General Secretary. 
Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Treas- 
urer, Park Avenue and 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


Boston Founded 1809 
A benevolent organization for distributing 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant churches ; 
managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds to do its work. Through the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col- 
porters and otherwise to the needy and to chari- 
table or religious societies in the state. All 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 

Hon. Ropert Ff. RayMonpd, President. 
Rnv. FreperIcK B. ALLEN, Recording Sec. 
FRANCIS EpwarpD Marsren, D. D., Oor. See. 

B. PRESTON CLARK, EsqQ., Treasurer. 

Mr. ALBERT ROSCon, Business Manager. 
FORM OF BEQUEST TO THB SOCIETY 


I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten, the sum of........ 
to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of the Society. 


Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. Establishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country. Pub- 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
Pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary 
gifts, Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. Contributions 
and communications relative to work in any 
part of the country may be sent to the New 

England office. W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Evangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
stations in the United States and foreign ports. 
Sends Loan Libraries to sea. Publishes Sail- 
ors’ Magazine. Aids shipwrecked and destitute 
seamen at its Sailors’ Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. Supported by yolun- 
tary contributions. 
Joun B. Catvert, D. D., President, 
GrorGe Sipney Wessrer, D, D., Secretary, 
Send donations to CLarence C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


undesignated gifts are divided 
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OUR READERS’ 


Interesting Young People in the 
bible 


To the Editor of I'he Congregationalist: 

Two college boys were discussing Biblical 
instruction with me recently. One said: “If 
there is any institution that needs reform- 
ing it is the Sunday school. Give us classes 
with competent teaching in the Bible as lit- 
erature, or the history of the Bible, and fol- 
low that up with church history and mission- 
ary biography, and most of the difficulty in 
holding and interesting pupils of high school 
and college ages will disappear.” ‘The other 
continued: “I think the trouble is, they kid 
us along with short passages of Scripture. 
It would be better to set us to reading the 
Bible itself.” 

Granting that this is a good program, can 
it be carried out in our Bible schools? Can 
we during the years from six to twenty give 
to our young people a fundametnal organized 
knowledge of the Bible and church literature? 
I am sure that we can, provided we have the 
mind, the method and the material. We will 
all agree to present the Bible first as a story- 
book. From six to ten, each child shall own, 
read and tell the stories edited by Dean 
Hodges in “The Castle of Zion,” “When the 
King Came,” “The Garden of Eden.” 
“Child’s History of the Bible,” also Foster’s 
“Story of the Bible,” and the two vol- 
umes of stories in the Modern Readers’ 
Bible Series. From ten to twelve we will 
blaze trails with them from Genesis to Rev- 
elation, marking variously the precepts, the 
promises, the prayers, the prophesies, the 
parables. They shall know the great chap- 
ters of the Book and its songs, odes and wis- 
dom literature. Let us have a mission study 
class in every department above the Junior, 
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combined with the reading of the Acts and 
Hpistles. And shall we not insist on hav- 
ing concert recitation of the Biblical mas- 
terpieces in all of the departments? 

“The Literature of the Bible,” by Prof. 
G. F. Moore, used as a text-book with our 
youth of high school age, should convince 
them that the Old Testament is not discred- 
ited, but established by the critical study of 
the last century and a half. It will siso 
give them much upon which to build a rea- 
sonable faith. With the Modern Readers’ 
Bible in hand, and Professor Moulton’s bril- 
liant volume, “The Literary Study of the 
Bible,” as a guide, each constellation and 
separate star of epic, history, philosophy, 
prophecy, poetry and rhetoric can be made 
luminous for them. We will still have a year 
each for the study of Church History and 
Comparative Religions. 

Shall the Church give adequate religious 
instruction or continue to withhold it? With 
a trained paid superintendent our large 
churches could more readily enlist teachers 
of exceptional ability and set the standard. 
The curriculum itself, and I would have it 
printed and distributed, would, I think, draw 
both teachers and scholars. H. W. B. 


Spanish-Speaking Missionaries 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
In The Congregationalist of June 12, 
under the head of Our National Societies, 
there was an interesting report of the meet- 
ing held in behalf of the Spanish-speaking 
people of the Southwest, and the statement 
is made that the work is carried on at a 
disadvantage, since the high schools, acad- 
emies, colleges and theological schools do 
not teach Spanish. I marked it especially, 
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for my interest in Spanish is very great 
after fifteen years in Spain and since I am 
teaching Spanish now at Wellesley. Would 
it not be a good idea for the home mission- 
ary societies to get into touch with the 
Spanish department, through the Y. M. C. 
A., Christian Association, ete, of the dif- 
ferent colleges and high schools (for Span- 
ish is now taught in almost every college 
and some high schools), and see if candi- 
dates could not be found for this field? This 
last year I had thirty-three girls in my 
three Spanish classes. I have just written 
to one of my seniors, suggesting this field 
to her. It is quite possible that if the need 
were known that some who are interested in 
mission work would take Spanish on pur- 
pose to teach in the Southwest. I believe 
there are over fifty studying Spanish at 
Smith, nearly 200 at Harvard, a good num- 
ber at Columbia and Cornell, more still ‘in 
the Middle West, and a few years ago there 
were over 800 in the courses in the Uni- 
versity of California, so that if the mission 
field and the Spanish classes could know 
about each other, it might be a very good 
plan and result in mutual benefit. By the 
way, I want to say amen and amen to the 
editorial in regard to children and religion. 
Children are obliged (to some extent, at 
least) to train. their bodies and minds at 
schools, but their souls can take care of 
themselves until the children are so old 
that they do not want to take care of them. 
If father and mother go to church every 
Sunday, as a matter of course the children 
are not made to; they take it too as a 
matter of course. My father’s children did. 
I know that. It was a habit like many 
another good habit. 


Woonsocket, R. I. Atice H. BUSHEE. 


The Sunday Campaign 
Movement in Boston 


A movement is under way in Boston to 
secure Billy Sunday for a campaign in that 
city. The initiative was taken by a group of 
ministers in the Evangelical Alliance of 
Greater Boston, and a campaign committee 
has been formed which has issued an invita- 
tion to the ministers and churches of Boston 
and the neighboring cities and towns to join 
in urging Mr. Sunday to come to Boston, 
and as many as possible will go to Phila- 
delphia, starting the afternoon of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. The present indications are 
that the necessary support for the campaign 
will be secured, and that Mr. Sunday will ac- 
cept the invitation, although no formal reply 
‘has yet been made to the initial invitation 
which was sent to the evangelist by the 
Evangelical Alliance. Among those who are 
leading the movement are: Rey. A. Z. Con- 
rad, D.D., of Park Street Church; Rev. 
Francis BH. Clark, D.D., of the United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor; Rev. George 
L. Cady, D. D., of Pilgrim Church, Dorches- 


ter; Rev. J. L. Campbell, D. D., and Rev. 


\\ 
A Fatt River CLERGYMAN who has given 
Dyspeplets a trial to correct acidity of the 
Stomach, says he “has used them with good 
results.”" J 
People who suffer from acidity of the stom- 
ach, sour stomach, heartburn, nausea or any 
other symptom of indigestion or dyspepsia, are 
learning that no other preparation for the re- 
lief of these troubles works so well and costs 
80 little. * 
Dyspeplets are sugar-coated tablets, sold by 
all druggists at 10c., 50c. or $1 a box.—[Ad. 
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Richard Wright, D. D., of Cambridge; Rev. 
Jason N. Pierce of Second Church, Dorches- 
ter; Rev. Chauncey J. Hawkins of Jamaica 
Plain; Rev. Ernest G. Guthrie of Union 
Church, Boston; Rey. Arthur Little, D. D., 
of Newtonville; Rev. H. Grant Person of 
Eliot Church, Newton, all Congregational- 
ists; and Rev. Cortland Myers, D. D., of the 
Baptist Tremont Temple, Boston; Bishop. 
J. W. Hamilton, D.D., of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; Rey. O. P. Gifford, D. D, 
Baptist, of Brookline; Rev. Dillon Bronson, 
Methodist; Rev. L. H. Maurlin, 
LL. D., president of Boston University; and 
many others, both ministers and laymen, rep- 
resenting the various evangelical churches. 

The headquarters of the Sunday Evangel- 
istie Campaign Committee of Boston have 
been established at 507 Tremont Temple, and 
the secretary is Mr. Duncan A. MacPhie, 
who is the secretary of the Evangelical Al- 
liance. There are undoubtedly those who 
do not approve of having Billy Sunday come 
to Boston for a campaign, but thus far those 
not in sympathy with the movement have 
taken no action. Those in favor of the cam- 
paign are active and enthusiastic, and it is 
expected that a large delegation will visit 
Philadelphia to see and hear Mr. Sunday 
next week. 


Our George the First 
Continued from page 208 
A PERPETUAL PRINCIPLE 
Above this idea that power should be used, 
not to exploit the people, but to serve them, 
there is nothing higher. In fathering this 


idea Washington became the father of his 
country. There can be no improvement’ on 
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the principle itself, whatever may be true 
of methods of applying it with lapse of time 
and change of circumstances. Because the 
principle was so grandly personified in the 
man we celebrate the day of his birth. It is 
at once a remembrance of our hero and a 
renewal of allegiance to the principle. That 
in practice we often get away from the prin- 
ciple is only too painfully evident. Every 
year Chicago celebrates the great February 
day in its schoolhouses and public halls, and 
every other day in the year a set of politi- 
cians run the government of the city as if it 
were a business created for their special 
benefit. 

During Washington’s administration there 
was a whisky rebellion in one of the states. 
There is a whisky rebellion in Illinois now. 
At this writing the Illinois legislature is 
wasting its sixth week in a fruitless attempt 
to organize, because of a rebellion of “wets” 
in the House and of an attempt in the Sen- 
ate to seat two unelected “wets.” Every 
day and night in the year there is a whisky 
rebellion in Chicago, a refusal to obey clos- 
ing laws. In fact, there is a whisky rebel- 
lion wherever there is a law forbidding the 
sale of liquors. The boast that prohibition 
does not prohibit is a confession that liquor 
dealers are defying the law. From the day 
that Washington was President to this day 
the liquor business has been at war with the 
principle that government exists for the bene- 
fit of the people. And it is not strange that 
the business finds it easy to make political 


alliances with other interests which want to 


use government as an asset of their business. 
Where our George was first we must still 
follow, and sermons on the great birthday 
will not miss it if they call wandering feet 
back to the old path in which he walked. 


List No. 4 


Annual Clearance Sale 


In order to reduce our stock we offer the following books at these extremely 


low prices. 


As there are but two or three copies of each title it is suggested that 


you send us your order as soon as possible so that you may be sure to get the. 


book or books you desire. 


Add ro cents for postage on each book. 


It would be 


wise to make a second or third choice as the quantities are small. 


Turrets, Towers and Temples 
Edited and translated by ESTHER SINGLETON 
The great buildings of the world, as seen and described 
by famous writers. With numerous illustrations. 
Publisher’s price, $1.60. Our price, 90c. 


Famous Cathedrals 
As Seen and Described by Great Writers 
Collected and Edited by ESTHER SINGLETON 
With numerous illustrations, 
Publisher’s price, $1.60. Owr price, 90c. 


The Garden and Its Accessories 
By LORING UNDERWOOD 
With explanatory illustrations. 
Publisher’s price, $2.00. Owr price, $1.00 


Wonders of the World 


As Seen and Described by Great Writers 
Collected and edited by ESTHER SINGLETON 
With numerous illustrations. ‘ 
Publisher’s price, $1.60. Owr price, 90c. 


Venezuela 
By LEONARD VY. DALTON 
Fellow of the Geological and Royal Geographical Societies 
With a map and thirty-four illustrations. 
Publisher’s price, $3.00. Owr price, $1.90 


Isle of Man 


By W. RALPH HALL CAINE 
With twenty illustrations in color. 
Publisher’s price, $2.00. Our price, $1.25 


Hygiene for Mother and Child 
By FRANCIS H. MacCARTHY, M. D. 


A manual for mothers and nurses, including hygiene for 
the prospective mother and practical directions for the 
care and feeding of children. 

Publisher's price, $1.25. Our price, 80c. 


Family Letters of Richard 


Wagner 
Translated by WILLIAM ASHTON ELLIS 
8vo. Publisher’s price, $1.85. Our price, 80c. 
The Intellectual Development 
of Scotland 
By HECTOR MACPHERSON 
8vo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, $1.00 
The Message of “Robert 
Browning 
By A. AUSTIN FOSTER, M. A. 
8vo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, $1.00 


The Beginnings of Modern 
Ireland 


By PHILIP WILSON 
Publisher's price, $3.25. Our price, $1.75 


How to Cook Meat and Poultry 


By OLIVE GREEN 
Publisher’s price, $1.00. Our price, 65e. 


Books and My Food 


By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY and ANNIB M. JONES 
Original recipes with literary quotations for every day 

in the year. : 
Publisher's price, $1.00, Our priee, 60c. 


French Dishes for English Tables 


This book is a collection of cooking recipes used in most 
French households. 
Publisher’s price, $1.00. Our price, 60c. 


The Fortunate Isles 


Life and Travel in Majore, Minorca and Iriza 
By MARY STUART BOYD 
With eight illustrations in color and fifty-two pen draw- 
ings by A. S. Boyd, R.S.W.  8vo. 
Publisher’s price, $3.50. Our price, $1.00 


The Nile Quest 


By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.0.B. 

A record of the exploration of the Nile and its basin. 
With illustrations from drawings and photographs by the 
author and others. 


“It is not for the author to say that his book on The 
Nile Quest will prove interesting; but he has striven to 
make it as accurate as possible, and he hopes it may be 
permanently useful as a faithful record of the name-and 
achievement of thoSe who solved the greatest geographical 
secret after the discovery of America.” 


Publisher’s price, $1.85. Our price, 65ce. 


Further India 


By HUGH CLIFFORD, C. M. G. 

Being the story of exploration from the earliest times 
in Burma, Malaya, Siam and Indo-China. With illustrations 
from drawings, photographs and maps, and map in colors. 

Publisher’s price, $1.85 Our price, 65c. 


Houses for Toten or Country 
By WILLIAM HERBERT : 


Illustrated with one hundred and forty house fronts, 
plans and interiors. 8vo. 


Publisher’s price, $2.00. Our price, $1.00 


e . ’ 
Frail Children o the Air 
By SAMUEL HUBBARD SCUDDER 
Excursions into the world of butterflies, 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, 90c. 
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The Cosmic Soul 


The recurrence of scientific interest to 
problems of psychical research and survival 
after death is one of the remarkable phe- 
nomena of our own day. That physicists 
like Sir Oliver Lodge and psychologists like 
William James should have found utterances 
through mediums worth careful and pro- 
longed study is a proof that we have come 
a long way from the rather crass materialism 
of men like Haeckel. An attempt to blaze 
a way through the terrible thickets of the 
material for the average reader is found in 
Henry Holt’s two volumes, On the Cosmic 
Relations (Houghton Mifflin. $5.00 net). 


One needs a sense of humor for the study 
of these volumes, both because the author 
has a gift of humorous interpretation and 
because the reader will be likely to find 
abundant matter for smiles at certain stages 
of the argument: Mr. Holt is still under the 
influence, by repulsion, of the Calvinism 
which he calls “the Puritan dogmatism that 
tried to mold, and did pervert, my educa- 
tion.” On this count he shows some of the 
convert’s bitterness and is not always either 
genial or quite fair. He interprets, for ex- 
ample, the Calvinistic doctrine of the divine 
sovereignty, as “their suggestion that God 
made both soul and universe to amuse him- 
self.” 

His theory, in short, is that this whole 
class of phenomena is caused by the inflow 
of the ‘Cosmic Soul,” of which every man is 
an individualized part, and his purpose is 
to correlate this newfound knowledge to that 
which we already have. ‘.‘Cosmic Relations’ 
is a brief term for the interactions between 
soul and universe.” “So far as I know,” he 
says, “no other writer on the general subject 
has been as persistently haunted as I have 
been by the conception of the Cosmic Soul.” 
The unconscious, or subliminal self is “the 
inflow of the Cosmic Soul.” He states this 
guess of the Cosmic Inflow early in the book 
and applies it as an interpretative principle 
through all the perplexities and contradic- 
tions of knowledge gained through “sensi- 
tives” and dreams. 

The attempt to put what Professor James 
calls “the extreme triviality of most of the 
communications”. in an atmosphere which 
would make them plausible and even proba- 
ble and\evidential on the spiritist basis is 
interesting and successful. The extreme diffi- 
culties of communication are like those of 
imperfectly keyed wireless instruments work- 
ing over a vast’ distance. The frequent 
necessity of a “control”? at the other, as well 
as a “sensitive” at this end, the survival of 
trivialities of mind, and the working at cross- 
purposes of imperfect wills and minds are 
noted. But the significant element is the 
manifest supervision by some authority 
which inténds~ that evidence for survival 


shall not get beyond a certain point. 
“Plainly it is not part of the cosmic or- 
der (or divine plan, if you prefer) that at 
our present stage of evolution we should 
know much of any possible future life, even 
if there is one.” 

This suggests an impression which has 
grown in the reviewer’s mind as Mr. Holt’s 
presentation of psychic experiences pro- 
gressed. The argument against the exten- 
sion of the subliminal self to infinity, as Mr. 
Maeterlinck develops it in “The Unknown 
Guest,” for example, seems conclusive. But 
has not Mr. Holt’s acceptance of the Spen- 
cerian philosophy, with its assumption of a 
necessary cosmical unity, carried him too 
far? The facts adduced hardly seem to re- 
quire “all that is” for their explanation, or 
even the presence in the stardust of frag- 
ments of the Cosmic Soul which he assumes. 
Why not a unity of man—a soul of the race 
—to which we all belong and in which are 
garnered all fruits of experience, all memo- 
ries of sensation and all anticipations of the 
future? That would be a more modest pred- 
icate for man and would leave room for the 
“unknowable” with its supervision and in- 
hibitions on which Mr. Holt insists. The 
objections, from the author’s point of view, 
I suppose would be that it would open a door 
for a philosophic dualism and, perhaps, that 
it would seem to hark back again to the Cal- 
vinistic conception of a human unity which 
was (in Adam’s fall and its consequences) 
an incubus of his childhood. 

The autobiographical element in the book 
is delightful—a welcome relief to the tedious 
trivialities of the communications. Who 
could read the many volumes of S. P. R. re- 
ports without yawns, if we have here the 
eream of them? Even positive assurance of im- 
mortality might be dear at such a price. But 
Mr: Holt when he talks about himself is an 
unfailingly interesting companion. 

Sooner or later there must be a survey by 
competent hands of all this weary wilder- 
ness and of the history of apparently re- 
lated phenomena like the nearly universal 
“nossession” of China and the historic thau- 
maturgies, divinations and necromancies, 
which have no place in this argument. The 
book has an atmosphere, if I may be allowed 
the term, that is somewhat bourgeois. It 
moved in a narrow circle of the “beyond.” 
It has to do with the adventures of scholars 
among ‘“sensitives” and “controls” of a re- 
spectable type of character. The life they 
give furtive glimpses of makes a desirable 
kind of “heaven”—much like that which 
many observers and thinkers in the churches 
have imagined for themselves as ‘a beginning 
of after-death experiences. Stupid people are 
stupid still and verbal horseplay is not at an 
end. But nobody is bored or tortured. 


“Whatever nonsense there may be in the life 
depicted by the controls, damnation is: not 


a part of it. Lazarus does not there gloat 
over the sufferings of Dives. So far as I 
recall, no medium reported in the Pr. 8S. P. R, 
later than Stainton Moses gives any indi- 
cation of malevolent forces in the spiritual 
world.” - But that may mean merely that 
the section of the Cosmic Soul (or soul of 
the Human Race) tapped in these particular 
seances was highly proper and respectable 
—and provincial. The analogy of sin and 
its results in suffering in this life easily jus- 
tifies the solemn words which the Master of 
Love put into the mouth of Lazarus as a 
warning of the self-indulgent. 

' For preachers Mr. Holt’s work is full of 
material for thought and especially in rela- 
tion to his recoveries, in unfamiliar terms, 
of familiar spiritual values. It will give a 
tolerably clear and favorable idea of the 
quality of the communications obtained and 
its guesses at correlation—for they pretend 
to be no more—will bring many suggestions. 
But perhaps the most significant thing in 
the whole discussion is that the argument 
for survival from these communications 
rests, like all the other ‘‘proofs” that affect 
conduct, on a balance of probabilities. Not 
only is there this inhibiting supervision of 
which the author so constantly speaks, but 
the principles of the investigation also really 
exclude proof. Revelations which might be 
in any inearnate mind are shut out, because 
they might be obtained by mind reading. For 
revelations that are known to no one now 
incarnate we have no possible means of veri- 
fication. Proof, then, in the strict sense, 
there is none; and Mr. Holt, like the rest of 
us, comes back to what the Christian calls 
faith, and he, an estimate of the probabilities. 

Isaac OGDEN RANKIN. 


A Peace Plan 


An address delivered by Josiah Royce last 
summer before the Philosophical Union of 
the University of California is entitled War 
and Insurance (Macmillan. $1.00 net). The 
date is significant. The great war had then 
been in progress for three weeks. Professor 
Royce makes here an interesting contribu- 
tion to the peace of nations. He proposes 
an application of the principles of insurance 
to international affairs. He would have the 
peoples insure themselves as communities 
against great natural calamities, as plagues, 
floods and famines and against war. A 
“vast and well-secured” fund, contributed by 
a great number of individual nations and 
held under established rules, ready to sup- 
ply the means of payment to meet such losses. 
Why not? One of the rules would be that 
the right to demand such payment is denied 
to the nation which begins a war. Such an 
aggressive act would forfeit the nation’s 
policy. The proposition is timely, and the 
statement of it is interesting reading. 

GEORGE HOpGEs. 


Greek New Testament Grammar 


In 1908 Prof. A. T. Robertson published a 
brief and useful Grammar of New Testament 
Greek, which at once found favor with Amer- 


ican and English scholars, and has been- 


translated into several European languages. 

This prepared the way for the magnum 
opus, A Grammar of the Greek New Testa- 
ment in the Light of Historical Research 
(Doran. $5.00 net). It is the product of 
many years of wide reading and of unwearied 
industry, and it will be gratefully received 
by every scholar who is interested in the sub- 
ject discussed, and who desires to become 
acquainted with the abundant literature upon 
that subject. Indeed, if it is not ungracious 
to criticise a work of such conscientious 
labor, which makes so large a contribution 
of sound knowledge and careful criticism, the 
great virtue of this book, its plethora of 
knowledge, is also its most serious defect. 
The opinions of other scholars are too lay- 
ishly cited, making the book, in too large a 
degree, a criticism of the writings of other 
authors and involving unnecessary repetition 
and the introduction of somewhat irrelevant 
matter. 

The author regards the language of the 
New Testament as that form of Greek which 
was widely spoken and written in the first 
Christian century, and he has made full and 
intelligent use of other writings of that pe- 
riod, including the recently published papyri 
and inscriptions. He maintains the medial 
view that while it represents the current 
dialect of the period, it shows the influence, 
too, of Semitic forms, probably mainly due 
to the use of the Septuagint. 

His discussion of the meaning and use of 
prepositions is particularly good; and some, 
perhaps many, will approve of his rejection 
of Professor Goodwin's classification of con- 
ditional sentences, and his return to the ear- 
lier view of the significance of the four forms 
and their various combinations, 

There are many points of interest which 
invite discussion, but they must be dismissed 
in this brief review with the suggestion that 
every student of the New Testament should 
carefully read and ponder this prodigious ad- 
dition to his fund of knowledge. 

Witriam H. Ryper. 


The Christian Life Today 


Is the Christian life possible in the mod- 
ern world? That is the question Prof, Fran- 
cis Greenwood Peabody attacks in his last 
book on The Christian Life in the Modern 
World (Macmillan, $1.25 net). It is the 
most satisfying work that Professor Peabody 
has yet done. 

The play of Christian ideals in the con- 
struction of the modern home, the fallacy of 
socialism when applied as an external cor- 
rective for the wanderings of spirit, the ex- 
altation of all business as a spiritual enter- 
prise rather than as a system of economics, 
the fine emphasis upon the law of service 
as a test of the wisdom of the business man, 
the stewardship necessitated by the posses- 
sion of money, the humanization, rather than 
the commercialization, of all industry, the 
gradual permeation of the state with a spirit 
of Christian idealism and altruism, the col- 
lective righteousness of the church as a fac- 
tor in the world’s redemption—all this is 
elaborated with a breadth of vision, a wealth 
of collateral reading, a brilliancy and per- 
spicuity of literary style and in the finest 
irenic spirit. 

Professor Peabody does not blink the real 
vexing problems of our modern life; he does 


not overlook the hardness and sinfulness of 
many who figure prominently in business and 
social life. The present age is sadly out of 
joint. He is not the prophet of a false secu- 
rity or a complacent indifference. But on 
every page there is the note of hope. One is 
shown the “forgotten millions” who have not 
bowed the knee te Baal, in whom is the ear- 
nest of the better age that is to be. 

We have had considerable religious “muck- 
raking.” The blasting process has been much 
in vogue. Perhaps all this was needed to 
shock the latent altruistic and religious sen- 
timents. But it makes all the more welcome 
this fine spirited book, which no honest and 
open-minded man can read without the feel- 
ing that the breath of heaven still blows over 
this sodden, sordid world of ours, and that 
he may have a share in the high and exhilar- 
ating task of making the nations of this 
world the Kingdoms of our God and his 
Christ. NICHOLAS VAN-DER PYL. 


Two Brierley Books 


Two new volumes of essays by the late 
J. Brierley will be welcomed by American 
readers. Faith’s Certainties (Pilgrim Press. 
$1.25 net) contains this gifted writer’s latest 
work, marked with the same originality of 
treatment, penetrating insight, breadth of 
view, scholarship and grace of style which 
have characterized his previous works. 
There are twenty-eight of these essays on 
such themes as Life’s Marching Orders, Life’s 
Loose Ends, The Secret of Rest, Are We 
Sane? ete. The second volume is Selections 
from Brierley (Pilgrim Press. $1.25 net), in 
which characteristic passages are collected 
from all the essays and grouped in twelve 
chapters under such headings as The Inner 
Life, The Social Conscience, The Gospel of 
Happiness, ete. Even those who are so for- 
tunate as to own all of this author’s works 
may be glad to place with them this admira- 
ble collection. 


Some Sermons 


We commend all preachers who desire a 
book of fresh, suggestive sermons to con- 
sult The Seer’s House, by James Ruther- 
ford (Scribner’s). The very titles of the 
sermons and their texts show the originality 
of the treatment: Things that Are Priceless, 
to the text, “For it might have been sold” 
(Mark 14: 5); A New Year’s Sermon, to 
the text, “In the beginning God .. .” (Gen. 

1)—these will give some idea of the type 
of homiletic imagination expressed here. The 
sermons are earnest, sincere individual work 
of charm and power. 

Every minister will be attracted by the 
title, Bffectual Words (Pilgrim Press. $1.00 
net). This is a collection made by John 
Reid of Inverness of sermons which have 
been effective in leading men to the Christian 
life. The diversity of these sermons is inter- 
esting. There are nineteen of them, chosen 
from the utterances of preachers in twelve 
different denominations. They all agree, 
however, in being very simple and direct in 
style. Doctrine is not very prominent. The 
modern note is apparent in all of them. None 
of the sermons are of the extreme evangel- 
istic type. It is an interesting and sug- 
gestive collection well worth careful study. 

A volume well suited to correct the im- 
pression that great preaching can only be 
heard from great pulpits is 7'he Prophets of 
the Soul: The Pioneers of the Life, by Rev. 
Lester L. West (Revell. $1.00). This 
preacher knows how tq strike the prophetic 
note and show us what is revealed to the 
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eye of the seer. Besides the title sermon, 
others are on the following themes: The 
Angel of the Way of Life, Delight in the 
Law, Lost Chords, The Cosmic Christ. 

Dr. J. D. Jones of Bournemouth, ever 
since his first visit to the United States, has 
been known as a strong, spiritual preacher. 
Those who have heard him will be glad to 
know of a series of sermons on The Gospel 
of the Sovereignty (Doran. $1.50 net), just 
published. They are not brilliant, but strong. 
They compel thought and diffuse light. 
‘Among the subjects are The Benefits of Limi- 
tation, When the Half Gods Go, The at 
Heart, The Upward Call, ete. 


The Church and the Laymen 


The ever recurring problem of the dissat- 
isfaction of the laymen with the church is 
discussed again most practically in Lay 
Views by Six Clergy (Longmans. $1.20 
net). Although the six clergy of the Church 
of England who write these papers consider 
conditions as they find them in and about 
London, their discussion is of vital import- 
ance for American communities also and for 
other than Episcopal parishes. ‘The first 
paper, for example, by Rev. W. R. Inge, on 
Causes of the Decline in Churehgoing is a 
wise and witty consideration of conditions 
with which we are painfully familiar. In- 
deed, “Smith and the Church” is taken as 
asample by Dr. Inge. To a considerable ex- 
tent the English lay protest, apparently, is 
directed against the anomalies of the Prayer- 
Book service, and Dr, Inge is inclined to 
believe that a _ revision, allowing greater 
elasticity, is desirable. But the profounder 
problem is that of the devout man who does’ 
not feel the need of public worship, the 
Christian men outside of the church—what 
argument for the church will appeal to them? 
The outlook, as this writer sees it, is rather 
hopeless, so far as increase in chureh attend- 
ance is concerned. Other topics considered 
are: Personal Religion, by Rey. R. B. Talling- 
ton; Christianity and Organization, by Rev. 
W. Manning; The Place and Power of the 
Layman, by Rey. B. H. Pearce; The Economic 
Problem and the Kingdom of God, by Rey. 


W. S. Swayne; and Personal Religion, by f 


Rev. H. B. Colchester. We have not seen 
a more sane and suggestive presentation of 
these vital themes. So far as conditions and 
solutions are concerned this message to both 
ministers and laity is as practical for Con- 
gregationalists in the United States as for 
members of the Church of England. 


Theological Symbolics 


Before his death Prof. Charles A. Briggs 
of Union Seminary completed the manuscript 
of his work on T'heological Symbolics (Scrib- 
ners. $2.50 net) for the International Theo- 
logical Library. It represents the scholarship 
and the research of a life of unique scholarly 
devotion. It is the last word on those great 
and epoch-making creedal statements which 
have crystallized the beliefs of great sections 
of the Christian Church, 

Aside from the historie value of this ex- 
haustive study, Professor Briggs could not 
resist expressing the hope so dear to his 
heart that the Church might yet be one. 
This he thinks possible on the basis of the 
fundamental creeds in which all are agreed, — 
leaving to separate jurisdictions such differ- 
ences as may exist in the particular and 
comparative creeds. 

To: the student of theology this study of 
the faith of the church is an invaluable book 
for his reference shelf. 


oh 
- 


_ as, 


History of the Hebrews 


The fruits of sound historical training 
and years of university teaching, Sunday 


school work and popular lecturing, are made 


available for church Bible classes and general 
readers in the History of the Hebrews: 
Their Political, Social and Religious Devel- 
opment and Their Contribution to World 
Betterment, by Frank Knight Sanders, presi- 
dent of Washburn College (Scribners. $1.00 
net). Nowhere else can one find a survey of 
Hebrew history at once so comprehensive and 
so simple. 

At the opening of each section of the his- 
tory the Biblical sources are indicated and a 
few questions suggested that make definite 
some of the main points to be noted in the 
reading of this material. These questions, 
with the review topics at the end of the 
larger sections and the classified outline of 
Hebrew history at the close of the volume, 
give definite direction to the use of the book 
in class study. The general reader who has 


“no desire to make such a study of the Bibli- 


eal sources will find in the text of the vol- 
ume itself a vivid, connected story of Israel’s 
history, illustrated with abundant maps and 
charts and information upon Biblical geog- 
raphy and antiquities. The political and 
social growth of the people are clearly traced, 
but the plan of the whole is shaped by a 
dominant interest in the nation’s spiritual 
progress and religious contribution to hu- 
manity. Thus the age of political division 
and destruction is styled “The Age of Ripen- 
ing Maturity.” 

A detailed list of reference readings and 
full indexes complete a volume which will 
contribute much toward the realization of the 
author’s ideal that “every religiously minded 
person needs to be familiar with the wHole 
Bible and with the Bible as a whole.” 

Brown University. WHnnry T. Fow.er. 


Modern Theology and Preaching 
of the Gospel 


That it is as necessary today as ever it 
was to answer the great questions of the 
soul about God and human life and destiny, 
is the contention of Prof. William Adams 
Brown in Modern Theology and the Preach- 
ing of the Gospel (Scribners. $1.25 net). 
We should not indeed be content with hand- 
ing down what has been received from the 
past but should give present-day answers, in 
the light of present-day knowledge. Human 
interest in doctrine has not ceased, but the 
day is gone for the mathematically system- 
atized and avowedly perfected theology. The- 
ology is a progressive science as truly as med- 
icine or chemistry. We have a new method 
of approach to the old gospel. We must find 
our own new answers for our own modern 
questions. Modern theology has vast new 
fields of study, in the new knowledge of com- 
parative religion and the new study of sociol- 
ogy in the new historical understanding of 
the Scriptures, for example. All of this is 
conde in this volume under such topics 

Bible, What It Is and How to Use 
It, The God of the Christian, From What 
and to What Are We Saved? The Deity of 
Christ in the Light of Modern Thought, The 


Church, Its Present Opportunity and Duty. 


In all of this discussion the place of Christ 
is central and supreme. We recommend the 


book to all who think that modern theology 
: is destructive, to all who have been led to 


§ 


believe that with the passing of an old way 
of looking at religious truth faith itself has 
been undermined, 


‘mailed fist. 


The Modern Church 


Normal classes or adult classes of men or 
women would do well to adopt for a text- 
book a little volume by Philip A. Nordell, 
called The Modern Church (Scribners). It 
covers the ground of church interests and 
activities in a series of fifty-two chapters. 
Hach chapter deals with a topic and closes 
with questions for further study, suggestions 
for reading and questions for class discus- 
sion. Apart from its use as a text-book this 
little volume is full of information and is in- 
teresting and suggestive reading. There are, 
for example, six introductory chapters on the 
Sunday school. Mr. Nordell is an able ad- 
vocate for the graded school and his presen- 
tation of the theme is convincing, On church 
life there are suggestive chapters on How to 
Make Public Worship Effective, Getting Peo- 
ple to Chureh, Modern Evangelism, ete. 
Woman’s Work, the Young People’s Socie- 
ties, raising church funds, the boy problem, 
etc., are each given a lesson. Then there are, 
finally, chapters on such matters as the prob- 
lem of the city church, the country church, 
the religious, press, recent phases of the 
liquor question, prisons and prisoners, world 
peace and church members as voters. Bach 
of these and other topics is presented with 
remarkable thoroughness, often with a brief 
historical sketch and always in a way that 
arouses thought and the desire for more 
knowledge. 


Christianity and the New Age 


A new discussion of what Christianity 
really is will be peculiarly welcome at this 
time. Christianity and the New Age, by 
George P. Mains (Methodist Book Concern. 
$1.00 net), describes a kind of Christianity 
which has not failed or been cast down, be- 
cause it has been tried only to a limited ex- 
tent and that recently and peculiarly not in 
the land where war has been precipitated. 
Dr. Mains believes that Christ’s conception 
of the Kingdom is a society of good will and 
human brotherhood which esteems men of 
more value than machinery, and ministers 
with a love and helpfulness which reaches to 
the most helpless of mankind. This is the 
very opposite of militarism, of race and na- 
tional antagonism, of the gospel of the 
No nation has fully tried this 
Christianity. But it is being tried more and 
more by individuals and groups of Chris- 
tians. It is the dominant form of progres- 
sive religion. Hindrances to it, and helps, 
and hopeful prophecies are all presented in 
this volume. Dr. Mains is optimistic and 
sets forth those principles which we know 
cannot be overthrown. It is a welcome and 
encouraging book. 


Early Christianity 


An important study of the influences sur- 
rounding Christians of the first centuries not 
only in Palestine but more particularly in 
other parts of the Empire is presented in a 
recent volume by Prof. Shirley Jackson Case, 
The Evolution of Early Christianity (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $2.25 net). Re- 
cent research devoted to the Judaism of 
Christ’s day and most thorough consideration 
of the Hellenistic environment of the early 
Christians are the marked features of the 
work, What Schurer and others have done 
to present the Jewish setting of the early 
days, Mr. Case has undertaken with respect 
to the cultural, social and religious setting 
of Gentile communities. There is, therefore, 


_eareful presentation of such topics as Con- 


tact with Gentile Religions, The Religious 


‘wealth, 
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Significance of Emperor Worship, and of 
Philosophical Speculation, and Hellenistic 
Religions of Redemption. The final chapter 
on The Triumph of Christianity is a fine 
statement of the capacity of the leaders of 
the early church to present to the question- 
ing world what is needed for the steadying 
of individual and social life and to conserve, 
heighten and supplement what they found in 
the world around them of permanent reli- 
gious value. It is a thoroughly scholarly and 
satisfactory study of an important period of 
growth and transition concerning which there 
has been but little heretofore available for 
the general reader. 


Tke Ethics of Jesus and Social 
Progress 


“What sort of society would the ethical 
principles of Jesus result in if actually put 
in practice?’ “How far would such a social 
organization correspond to the goal of social 
development as the trend of that develop- 
ment is made apparent by sociology?” These 
are the two questions which Prof. C. S. Gard- 
ner attempts to answer in The Ethics of 
Jesus and Social Progress (Doran. $1.25 
net). He first works out carefully the fun- 
damental principles of Jesus and then ap- 
plies these principles to such problems as 
poverty, the family, children and 
the state. He brings the Kingdom of God 
and the goal of social science very near to- 
gether. 


Social Worship 


The emphasis placed by Mr. Stanton Coit 
in his recent writings upon the importance 
of liturgical worship culminates in the two 
splendid volumes recently published by him 
on Social Worship (Macmillan. 2 vols. 
$12.50 net), arranged “for use in families, 
schools and churches,” and issued on behalf 
of the West London Hthical Society as a me- 
morial of its twenty-first anniversary. It 
is no exaggeration to say that this is the 
most remarkable collection of the kind that 
has ever been made. It draws upon the de- 
votional, philosophical and religious litera- 
ture of all lands and all ages. Of course the 
editor’s peculiar religious views have influ- 
enced the selections, but that is rather in 
favor of inclusiveness. No good word spoken 
by a lover of men, or for the welfare of hu- 
manity would be excluded. Religion, from 
his point of view, is “the service of the 
human ideal,” or, again, “Religion is iden- 
tified with the human mission of nations.” 
Among the selections are passages from the 
Declaration of Independence, from President 
Wilson’s Inaugural Address and Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Speech, included on the ground 
that the history of this country is as sacred 
as that of the Hebrews recorded in the Old 
or New Testament. Shakespeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Tennyson, are drawn 
upon among English writers, and Mazzini, 
William Penn, Sabatier, Ibsen, Nietzsche, 
Marcus Aurelius, Seneca, Plato, ete. There 
are quite a number, too, of quotations from 
the Bible, but not so many as to indicate © 
any prejudice in its favor. The volume also 
contains services for the dedication of chil- 
dren by the church, for the reception of 
membefs, for marriage and for funerals. 
Volume 2, the collection’ of Canticles, 
Hymns, Responses and a list of Anthems, 
includes poems by’ Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Swinburne, Walt Whitman, Markham, etc., 
arranged for Canticles and about one hun- 
dred and thirty hymns and tunes, chosen 
with like breadth of view and sentiment. 
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Social Service 


To the admirable monographs published 
under the Russell Sage Foundation by the 
Survey Associates five valuable volumes have 
recently been added. Working Girls in Hven- 
ing Schools, by Mary Van Kleeck ($1.40 
postpaid), is a study of the occupations of 
the girls and women, over 39,000 in number, 
attending the evening elementary, high and 
trade schools in New York City. The great- 
est obstacle to this educational work is the 
tired condition of the pupils after their day’s 
labor. The chief value of the volume is the 
information it offers bearing on the instruc- 
tion which should be provided in the day 
schools. ‘To all students of the problem of 
women’s work it is an invaluable contribu- 
tion. Numerous illustrations indicate the 
variety of educational work undertaken. 
Care and Education of Crippled Children in 
the United States, by Edith Reeves ($2.00 
postpaid), is an inspiring study of work done 
by sixty-four hospitals, homes and asylums, 
in various parts of the United States, for 
little cripples. Especial attention is paid to 
the state institutions of this kind in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Minnesota and Ne- 
braska. The remarkable results accom- 
plished, as reported in this volume, should 
prove an impetus to other states to undertake 
similar work. The volume is a rich hand- 
book of information for those who may wish 
to promote such work. Carrying out the City 
Plan, by Flavel Shurtleff and Frederick Law 
Olmstead ($2.00 postpaid), is particularly a 
study of overcoming legal restrictions, vary- 
ing in different states, a coilection of in- 
formation concerning the acquisition of land, 
the power to tax, the police power, the prac- 
tice of municipal departments, ete. Chapter 
titles are: The Public Ownership of Land, 
The Acquisition of Land, Distribution of the 
Cost of Land Acquirement, Excess Condem- 
nation, The Use of the Police Power in the 
Execution of a City Plan, and The Work 
of Administrative Agencies in the Hxecution 
of a City Plan. Two other books pub- 
lished on the same Sage Foundation will at- 
tract attention by their titles, Boyhood and 
Lawlessness: The Neglected Girl ($2.00 post- 
paid) and The Middle West Side: Mothers 
who Must Earn ($2.00 postpaid). Both of 
these volumes are studies of eighty blocks 
bordering on the Hudson River in New York 
City. The work was prosecuted under the 
direction of Pauline Goldmark. Both con- 
tain information of social conditions which 
must ultimately be reckoned with before the 
problems of juvenile offenders can be prop- 
erly handled. They are studies of environ- 
ment and influences for whieh the commu- 
nity as a whole is responsible. Here pov- 
erty reigns and deserted church and settle- 
ment buildings seem to confess defeat. The 
Boy Gang, The Breakdown of Family Pro- 
tection for the Girl, Occupations of the 
Mothers are some of the vital topics consid- 
ered. Both volumes are of supreme value to 
students of social service. 


Medieval History 


The history of the Mediwval Age in 
Durope has been written in no language 
with such completeness as is planned in the 
splendidly projected Cambridge Medieval 
History, of which two magnificent volumes 
have now been issued (Macmillan. $5.00 net 
each). Vol. 1. is The Christian Roman Em- 
pire and the Foundation of the Teutonic 
Kingdoms. It covers a period of about two 
hundred years, beginning with Constantine 


and extending almost to the reign of Jus- 
tinian. This was a formative period for the 
church and for the great states of Europe. 
Several chapters that may attract special 
attention just now deal with the early history 
of the Teutons and are full of the clamor 
of their wars, sections being devoted to the 
Vandals, to Alaric and to Attila the Scourge. 
The various chapters in these volumes are 
monographs, written by different experts. 
There is therefore necessarily some lack of 
unity and some over-lapping, but if there 
is any loss in this respect it is more than 
balanced by the thoroughness of the learning 
thus utilized. Some chapters might well be 
published separately. That by T. M. Lind- 
say on The Triumph of Christianity is fit 
to be a classic; the chapter on Constantine 
and His City, by H. M. Gwatkin, is fascinat- 
ing reading; and the chapter on Arianism, 
by the same author, is a masterly handling 
of the history of a critical period in the early 
church. Other chapters of great interest are 
on Monasticism, by Dom EH. C. Butler; So- 
cial and Economie Conditions, by Paul Vino- 
dagroff; Thoughts and Ideas of the Period, 
by H. F. Stewart; and Early Christian Art, 
by W. R. Lethaby. These titles will give 
some idea of the plan of the volume. The 
second volume on The Rise of the Saracens 
and the Foundation of the Western Hmpire 
covers the three hundred fruitful years from 
Justinian to Charles the Great, inclusive. 
The chapters in this volume which will most 
interest the general reader are those that 
deal with Justinian, Gregory the Great, Ma- 
homet, the conversion of the Kelts and the 
Teutons, and the life and reign of Charle- 
magne. There is a splendid chapter by H. J. 
Roby on Roman Law, its history and growth, 
and its completion by the legislation of Jus- 
tinian. It will be difficult to find anywhere 
else a better account of the Visigoths in 
Spain or the Saracen invasions of Sicily 
and Italy. It was a great period, rich in 
critical events, like the rise and spread of 
Mohammedanism, the battle of Tours, the 
birth of feudalism. BHxtensive bibliographies 
accompany each chapter in both volumes and 
many maps help to visualize the changes of 
history. 


Some Notable Books 


The Girl and Her Chance, 
MeDoual Daniels (Revell). The keynote 
of this book is the conviction that our 
greatest asset is the girl. It is a close, 
accurate and sympathetic study of adol- 
escent girls in the city of New York, 
their homes, their schools, their working 
careers, their sources of amusements and the 
problems which arise in all these places, their 
moral dangers and the forces which make 
for their protection. 

Social Heredity and Social Revolution, by 
Hebert W. Conn (The Abingdon Press. 
$1.50 net). There is much scientific and not 
a little popular interest in the study of the 
problem of eugenics. It is making for some 
caution in the selecting of partners in mar- 
riage and should make for still more care. 
This is all to the good. On the other hand, 
there is not a little despair and pessimism 
with regard to social service in behalf of cer- 
tain classes. Work for them is supposed to 
avail little or nothing. The underlying bio- 
logical assumption of this attitude is that or- 
ganic heredity in man and the animal is 
the same, and that both are under the same 
laws and influences. Now our author ad- 
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mits that up to a certain point this is true, 
but beyond that point where man lives his 


distinctively human life he comes under other 
laws and is subject to other influences. Man 
is what he is by his organic heredity, but 
he becomes what he becomes by his social 
heredity, by all that he inherits as a mem- 
ber of the race and as a social unit. 

The author is well equipped for his task 
by many years of biological study, and has 
given us a good book. 

Civic Righteousness and Civie Pride, by 
Newton M. Hall (Sherman, French Co. 
$1.25 net). The author of this volume is one 
of our pastors at Springfield, Mass. He dis- 
cusses various aspects of civic life. He takes 
a comprehensive view of the city. He recog- 
nizes the material side and the political, but 
no less the wsthetic, the social, the moral and 
the religious. He deals with all these mat- 
ters in a sane manner, with a fine catholic 
spirit and moral earnestness. He faces un- 
flinchingly the forces which make for evil, 
but he is convinced that if the forces of 
righteousness are marshaled the city can be 
made pure and safe. There is a strong ap- 
peal to men to take pride in the city, to 
have a sense of corporate responsibility, and 
to appreciate the humble workers, such as 
the schoolteachers. It is a book well worth 
reading and will inspire others to do for 
their city what Dr. Hall has done for his 
city. 

The Problems of Conduct, by Durant 
Drake (Houghton Mifflin. $1.75 net). This 
book is written with the college student in 
mind and seeks to orient him in the leading 
problems of conduct. To do this the author 
traces the evolution of morality, discusses the 
theory of morality, then deals with personal 
morality and finally treats of public morality. 
It is thus seen that he covers a wide field, 
but he keeps close always to vital matters. 
His point of view is hedonistic. Good is 
interpreted in the terms of happiness, but 
happiness is given a larger meaning than 
many are wont to give it. The most unsatis- 
factory part of the book is that which treats 
of the conscience which is defined in terms 
of “vague prerational promptings and inhi- 
bitions which men will have less and less 
need of” and “there is something wrong with 
a life that needs conscience.” 

The author has provided the student at the 
end of each chapter with a list of the more 
important works which will lead still deeper 
into the subject discussed, and he makes 
much use of current literature. 

DANIEL EvANs, 


The Bible as Literature 


A splendid introduction to the study of the 
Bible, in full sympathy with the soundest 
modern Biblical scholarship, is The Bible as 
Literature, by Irving Francis Wood and 
Elihu Grant: (Abingdon Press. $1.50 net). 
The editors are both professors of Biblical 
literature in Smith College and the book is 
primarily intended for college use. We rec- 
ommend it also to the ministers at home who 
are going to preach to these college students ~ 
in vacations and after, if they are wise. A 
gap existing too often at present may thus 
be closed. Bible teachers and all students 
of the Bible will find it an invaluable hand- 
book to be kept with the Concordance, for 
constant reference. It is not a theological 
treatise, but it presents the message of each 
book of the Bible, with some material as to 
authorship and circumstances surrounding — 
the writing. Each chapter is provided 
with questions for special study. It is one 


of the most useful religious books recently 
issued. : 
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A Batch of Books 


A batch of books taken somewhat hap- 
hazard from the shelf of recent publications 
offers reading matter for the whole family. 
For the children, nine stories from the 
Ramayana and other sources are retold in 
simple form by Richard Wilson, under the 
title, The Indian Story-Book (Macmillan. 
$2.50 net), with charming illustrations in 
eolor by Frank C. Papé. 

From Prof. William A. McKeever of the 
University of Kansas we have The Indus- 
trial Training of the Girl (Macmillan. 50c. 
net). The word “industrial” might prop- 
erly have been omitted, had not the author 
used the shorter title for another book. The 
concise and suggestive chapters are supple- 
mented by excellent lists of books on each 
topic. 

As the whole family goes to the theater 
nowadays, the whole family should know 
How to See a Play (Macmillan. $1.25 net), 
in which Richard Burton, the genial presi- 
dent of The Drama League of America, ex- 
tends to a larger public the help which, as 
a lecturer, he has already given to many. 
The book will help to create an intelligent 
demand for better pabulum than the major- 
ity of managers now offer to “‘the tired busi- 
ness man” and the “matinée girl.” 

The author of Artificial Waterways of the 
World, A. Barton Hepburn (Macmillan. 
$1.25 net), urges the need of larger develop- 
ment of state and national canal systems. 
The book is rich in statistical information. 

Passing from the lighter and less impor- 
tant interests, Prof. Theodore DeLaguna of 
Bryn Mawr has added to the literature of a 
difficult subject a book of real value in his 
Introduction to the Science of Ethics (Mac- 
millan. $1.75 net). The most valuable part 
of his work is in the sections in which the 
author expounds his own evolutionary theory 
of moral judgments, and shows how the two 
elements of convention and plasticity are 
equally and vitally important to satisfy both 
reason and the sense of obligation. 

Within the general field of ethics, Dean 
Shailer Mathews of Chicago provides a con- 
densed but suggestive discussion of The In- 
dividual and the Social Gospel (The Mis- 
sionary Education Movement) and in Holy 
Ground (Macmillan. 40c. net), in “sermons 
preached in time of war,’ in 1899 and 1914, 


J. Armitage Robinson, dean of Wells, offers. 


counsel and comfort to those who are per- 
plexed and distressed. 

The Story of Wendell Phillips (Chas. H. 
Kerr & Co.) is told very briefly by Charles 
Edward Russell. The author may or may 
not be right.in thinking that “every possible 
effort has been made to conceal and suppress 
the story of his life’; but it certainly has 
not been kept in remembrance as it should 
have been. His fame has suffered from his 
brilliant genius for unpopularity. He was 
always jon the side of the weak and the 
ameieate: But he was not a leader of lost 
causes. Byentually, every cause for which 
he stood, from his earliest adherence to 
Abolitionism onward, has won or is win- 
‘ning. To have seen him and heard him is a 
thrilling memory. Even to read his life 
story is an inspiration, revealing, as it does, 
“how great a power for good is but one man 
standing alone, if he be not afraid. if he be 
consecrated to a worthy cause, and if he rise 
above a personal aim.” 

And here, at the end of the list, is the 
Ingersoll lecture for 1914 by Prof. George 
Foot Moore, D.D., LL. D., treating of Me- 
tempsychosis (Harvard University Press) 


-the tale would be a useless process. 
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with its speculations concerning whether we 
were and what we were before we were 
members of the present family, and whether 
we shall be, and what we shall be, when 
through with its picture-books and its prob- 


lems. JOHN DEPEU. 
Recent Fiction 
Romance pure and simple, charmingly 
presented, with passages of exceptional lit- 


erary beauty, is the story of The Turbulent 
Duchess, by Percy J. Brebner (Little, 
Brown. $1.30 net). For reasons of state 
the beautiful Duchess must marry. Her 
mind is made up to this, for the sake of her 
little kingdom of Podina, but her heart re- 
bels. The story opens, however, with the 
Duchess seeking a court jester to take a 
place made vacant. Then enters Bergelot 
and holds henceforth the center of the stage. 
He proves to be a most admirable jester, and 
more, a man of courage, skill and quick re- 
source. ‘The reader will enjoy the working 
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THE COURT JESTER AT BAY 


Little, Brown & Co. 


out of the plot with its medizval setting, its 
villains and heroes and its thinly veiled ele- 
ment of mystery. It is a fine story, well 
told, a restful contrast to the story with a 
motive and the harassing social novel of the 
day. 

A complete antidote to gloom is The Lost 
Tribes, by G. A. Birmingham (Doran. $1.20 
net). ‘The author has put forth nothing more 
continuously entertaining. The fun he re- 
frained from poking at us in writing of his 
recent visit here bubbles over in this story 
of the American widow who tries to ‘‘pro- 
mote” a logy town in the West of Ireland. 
“What the place wants,” she says, “is boost- 
ing.’ Her late husband has bequeathed to 
her, along with his millions, a fixed belief 
that the Irish people are the ten “lost tribes” 
of Israel. Some Semitic resemblances sug- 
gest to her agile mind the scheme of a Scrip- 
tural drama, which will make the place into 
a profitable Oberammergau. She at once 
tries to gain the support of the priest and 
the rector. She harries the two helpless 
ecclesiastics to the bitter end, thus driving 
them into an unwonted partnership. ‘To tell 
It is 
highly amusing, but better still are the char- 
acters and the queer little quips by way of 
comment, and it is impossible to guess what 


is coming next. There is no venom in the 
book and no “purpose.” It is needed just 
now and not to read it is a misfortune. 

An interesting and extremely well-written 
tale, in which many current questions con- 
cerning woman’s position are threshed out 
with a good deal of ability and in an enter- 
taining. manner is J'he Precipice, by Elia W. 
Peattie (Houghton Mifflin. $1.35 net). The 
heroine, after receiving a college course from 
her father, returns to find him the tyrant of 
his household and her mother resigning her- 
self to meek acquiescence in a state of sub- 
jection. At the latter’s death, the girl be- 
comes her father’s housekeeper; his harsh, 
unsympathetic and niggardly ways, however, 
soon force her to leave him, and she finds a 
position as head of the Children’s Protective 
Association, later becoming an official of 
Hull House. Being a person of imagination 
she is soon deeply engrossed in her work and 
is gradually recognized widely as its cham- 
pion. The balance of the story we leave the 
reader the pleasure of discovering. The 
writer aims to answer seriously and with 
freedom from cant or ranting a great many 
perplexing questions of undoubted timeliness 
and importance, even making a creditable 
bluff at some excuses for the astonishing 
methods of the English suffragettes. 

Satirical and unusually entertaining is 
The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman, by H. G. 
Wells (Macmillan. $1.50 net). Married too 
young, Lady Harman appears just as her 
individuality is growing up, and like all 
youthful creatures, it makes itself evident 
in the asking of many questions. Her ma- 
ture husband, the head of a soulless corpora- 
tion, narrow in his ideas and meanly jealous, 
finds this stage of his wife’s development in- 


tolerable. It is easy enough for him to 
tighten the marital shackles. After some 
futile struggles she borrows a ‘militant’ 


method which proves more effective for her 
than it has so far been for ‘the cause.” But 
after her tyrant is brought to terms the work- 
ing out of the whole situation proves to be 
absorbingly complicated. The wife is charm- 
ing, the husband is disagreeable but under- 
standable and so are the children who, un- 
fortunately, resemble their father. But the 
inevitable lover has an elusive character. 
Perhaps this is because he is made the me- 
dium or the occasion of the sermonizing in 
which Mr. Wells rejoices, but which at times 
clogs the story. 

A story of the sea equal in dramatic force 
to anything which Conrad, Clark Russell or 
Marryat have written is The Mutiny of the 
Plsinore, by Jack London (Macmillan. $1.35 
net). The plot is nearly evenly divided be- 
tween the description of rough sea-life and 
the development of an interesting romance. 
On the one hand is the terrible task of “beat- 
ing West” around Cape Horn, a brutal first 
mate driving a brutish crew ; and on the other 
hand, a womanhater, who tells the tale, is 


subdued and captured by the captain’s 
daughter, a vigorous type of “the eternal 


feminine.” The ‘mutiny,’ which is the cli- 
max of the story, is long brewing and breaks 
out after rounding the Horn. It is a queer 
mutiny, long drawn out and used by the 
author to develop a most undemocratic pre- 
sentation of the Nietzschian philosophy that 
might métkes right and that the strong should 
rule. Like many of London’s stories there 
are scenes of beastly brutality drawn with 
marvelous realism which will spoil the work 
for many readers. But this same gift enables 
the author to describe the contest of man 
and ship with terrific Southern storms in a 
manner unsurpassed. 
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For Rose Lovers 


Many delightful books have been made 
about the queen of flowers, even men like 
Canon Hole and Francis Parkman taking 
pleasure in offering affectionate and enlight- 
ening contributions to the list. Among re- 
cent works, The Practical Book of Outdoor 
Rose Growing, For the Home Garden, by 
George C. Thomas, Jr. (Lippincott. $4.00 
net), strikes us as in many respects one of 
the very best. Since the admirable little book 
by the late H. B. Ellwanger, the revised 
edition of which was printed in 1892, the 
then new race of constant blooming Hybrid 
Teas has been so far developed as to dis- 
place to a considerable extent the fine old 
“Hybrid Perpetual” type, while many lesser 
changes have marked the passing years. Mr. 
Thomas’s work has brought rose growing 
questions quite up to date, both as to the 
roses themselves, giving a fair review of 
locally desirable races and, as well, matters 
of planting and culture. Chapters on Va- 
rieties, Location, Planting, Pruning, ete., in 
which with brevity but clearness excellent 
advice is offered are accompanied by some 
carefully prepared lists. The first one con- 
sists of sixteen “best all round roses,’ which 
tests have proved to be the best adapted to 
outdoor culture, and should serve well those 
who wish to have from twelve to fifty plants. 
Another presents about 150 varieties, ‘‘a list 
of honor-tested roses which have surpassed 
the great main body.” One desiring more 
than fifty may confidently select from this 
list, the subjects being all carefully described 
and their faults plainly noted. All the roses 
of list one and the most of list two are, more- 
over, presented to the eye in beautiful col- 
ered plates which if not absolutely true to 
the very last shade are remarkably accurate 
and, so far as the subjects are known to us, 
admirably represent the roses portrayed. 
The book is handsomely printed in large type, 
it is well indexed and should not only prove 
good reading to rose lovers, but an excellent 
practical help to the home rosarian. 

E. S. F. 


Trees and Shrubs 


An illustrated book for the home planter, 
called Garden Trees and Shrubs, by Walter 
R. Wright (Stokes. $4.80), presents to the 
owners of estates large or small an orderly 
and not too prolix discussion of many ques- 
tions arising when improvements floral or 
sylvan are contemplated. The subject mat- 
ter is of wide extent, with chapters on gar- 
den ideals and others treating questions of 
the more practical side; a dozen are grouped 
as “Selective,” and in two a large range of 
trees and shrubs are categorically and care- 
fully described with reference to availabil- 
ity. An admirable suggestion of the author’s 
is that prospective planters make a prelim- 
inary study of trees and shrubs before be- 
ginning to plan their gardens. “Out of the 
knowledge thus gained,’ he says, “garden 
pictures will grow,” and evidently believing 
that every garden should be a sort of poem, 
he thoughtfully suggests more arrangements 
“in which seclusion and mystery lurk be- 
hind beauty”’—in an effort to create “that 
sense of restful solitude—soothing to mind 
and body.” In the practical chapters cul- 
tural errors lying in wait for beginners are 
foreshadowed, questions of soils, spacing, 
grouping, pruning, etc., receive careful atten- 
tion and rules and general principles for the 
plantings about home grounds are sound and 
serviceable. Designed first for an English 
public, the book is almost equally desirable 


for American use. Lists of plants given very 
nearly coincide with those in use here, and 
while it is true that the Englishman has a 
wider range of hardy evergreens from which 
to choose, we have a larger liberty in decid- 
uous subjects. The book is liberally and 
beautifully illustrated both in color and 
monotone, BE. 8S. F. 


Weeds 


Plants occupying space wanted for other 
things are weeds, though they may be de- 
sirable elsewhere. How to exterminate the 
undesirable from gardens and fields is prac- 
tically treated in A Manual of Weeds, by 
Ada E. Georgia (Macmillan. $2.00 net). 
The methods recommended appear to be the 
results of tests, often of long experience; 
they include, for some classes of weeds, the 
use of chemical herbicides—iron and copper 
sulphides, acids, soda, ete——a somewhat new 
line of warfare and as yet, though yielding 
some notable results, in a more or less un- 
developed but hopefully suggestive stage. 
“Byvery species of weed known in the United 
States or Canada,” it is claimed, is discussed 
here, and about 400 original drawings by the 
accurate pencil of Mr. Schuyler Mathews 
help to identify the pests. An invaluable 
book for the up-to-date agriculturist. 


Other Nature Books 


A delightful book for fishermen and all 
disciples of Izaak Walton is Clear Waters, 
by A. G. Bradley (Houghton Mifflin. $2.00), 
which is itself a clear stream of limpid prose 
in the shades and shallows of which lingers 
many a prize catch of incident and story; 
we can recommend this pleasant stream of 
narrative of fishing experiences in the brooks 
and rivers of Great Britain to all who love 
to meander with an interesting companion 
by such charming banks as these. 

Much shrewd philosophy, as well as a very 
reasonable appreciation of the life bucolic 
is contained in Letters from an Old Farmer 
to His Son, by William R. Leighton (Doran. 
$1.00 net), which seems a pretty good book 
to fall into the hands of any serious-minded 
young man looking forward to a farmer’s 
life. Not that it treats much about farming 
in detail, but its cheerful discourse of the 
human element in this fundamental industry, 
the recognititon of a new and higher dignity 
in the farmer’s occupation, and the discus- 
sion of some of its newest problems, often 
tempered by a mildly humorous touch, should 
make it agreeable and profitable reading for 
the coming generation of soil workers. 

Nature in Music (Lane. $1.25 net), by 
Lawrence Gilman is a group of essays on 
music and musicians. The endeavor to ex- 
cite a mental image by means of auditory 
impressions has a twofold method—the one 
to express the emotion of the artist; the 
other to excite by some mimetic musical sym- 
bol. This is the subject of the essay which 
gives the title to the group. Among the 
others are a study of Strauss and the Greeks, 
opera in English, the place of Greig, together 
with a few more general subjects. The work 
is well done. It has interest for the music 
lover and has instruction for the musical 
laity. The essay on Death and Musicians is 
of much more than ordinary interest. 

Crop Production, by Clarence M. Weed 
and William BE. Riley, is an admirable ag- 
ricultural text-book from the press of 
D. C. Heath & Co. The plan contemplates 
giving the student “a definite piece of pro- 
ductive work with a real thing in which the 
end is seen by the pupil from the beginning,” 
undoubtedly the most effective way in which 


any human art can be taught. Vegetable, 
flower, fruit and farm crops are individually 
treated in this manner, the lessons including 
historical, descriptive, cultural and defensive 
instruction. 

One would expect that the pictures would 
be of the finest, when A. Radclyffe Dugmore 
portrays The Romance of the Beaver (Lip- 
pincott. $2.50 net). And one is not disap- 
pointed, the artist has followed quarry to re- 
motest Canada and Newfoundland and with 
great patience and exquisite skill has brought 
back with the camera some of the finest an- 
imal pictures that even a past master of the 
art ever made. But the text is almost as 
fascinating as the illustrations: “Everything 
in the beaver’s life points to a fine moral 
nature. Their code of living seems high and 
they live up-to it in most cases.” Not only 
the homes and habits of the animal are de- 
scribed in a most interesting fashion, but 
even his psychology. Then, too, Mr. Dug- 
more has shown how the beaver has affected 
the economic history of Canada. Taken 
altogether, the story of the beaver is a ro- 
mance—and “Castor canadensis” has found 
his Walter Scott. He makes a final powerful 
plea for the protection of his friend the 
beaver. 

An attractive gift-book is Lathan A. Cran- 
dall’s Days in the Open (Revell. $1.50 net), 
wherein life out of doors is interestingly set 
forth by the author’s pen aided by excellent 
full-page illustrations from picturesque na- 
ture. Trout fishing—in America, Wales or 
elsewhere—is generally the main theme, one 
which admits, however, of many variations ; 
it is frequently enlivened by bright sketches 
of life and character among the quaint folks 
or communities whose acquaintance the fish- 
erman made during his various quests. 

In the Bird Paradise (Jacobs) the author, 
John Bartlett Wicks, records “the friend- 
ship,” he tells us, “of the entire life’ with 
nature, especially with birds. Though some- 
what repetitious, it is a pleasantly chatty 
account of daily intercourse and observation 
among his feathered friends. 

We open a new book by George W. Cable 
with pleasurable anticipations. In The Ama- 
teur Garden (Scribners. $1.50 net) he seems 
to have found yet another field in which he 
is easily master. The chapters, My Home 
Acre, The American Garden, Cottage Gar- 
dens, Where to Plant and What, ete., not 
only relate in most readable fashion the ex- 
periments and experiences of the author in 
developing the surroundings of his own home, 
and in the work of the People’s Institute in 
Northampton, in nourishing a correct taste 
among the residents of that city through the 
agency of a gardening club of which Mr. 
Cable must have been a moving spirit, but 
they are crammed with excellent matter of 
first importance to all kinds of home gar- 
deners. The pages teem with terse axiomatic 
sentences—“The house is a part of the gar-' 
den, is the garden’s brow and eyes”; “The 
house is the climacteric note”; “The garden 
should never be more architectural than the 
house’; “The garden should grow less archi- 
tectural and artificial as it draws away from 
the house,” ete. F 

The history of the Northampton effort with 
its visiting and other committees, its meet- 
ings, its Carnegie prizes, its delightful suc- 
cesses all enthusiastically told, should be a- 
helpful and inciting lesson in community 
betterment. No one sensitive to the esthetic 
side of life and looking to a more general ap- 
prehension and grasp of the bee 
common American home life can lay | 
this book willingly before reaching the end. 
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Contemporary Poetry 


The search for the sou of poetry in things 
Poets seem to 
think they have exhausted all the poetry in 
sunsets and meadows and yo are conscien- 
tiously raking over the contents of the slum 
ash-barrels in joyful anticipation of finding 
some forgotten charm therein. Even Miss 
Amy Lowell, whose striking book, Sword 
Blades and Poppy Seed, is published by Mac- 
millan ($1.25), has in her work this morbid 
streak. “I shook him until his red tongue 
hung flapping out through the black, queer 
swollen lines of his lips” ; “‘Among the rushes 
three corpses were growing cold’; ‘The 
smell of her, tainted, has bitten their nos- 
trils’—there is too much of this in the book. 
So, too, in Wilfred W. Gibson’s newest and 
best book, Borders and Thoroughfares (Mac- 
millan. $1.25), amid the great power dis- 
played runs this preoccupied insistence upon 
the sordid, the whole book is about the 
Miss Lowell makes a 
valiant attempt to feel with clarity and ex- 
press with clear-eyed precision sensation and 
emotion, but finds it hard to avoid being 
merely horrible or posing self-consciously in 
her attempt to hit upon a new trick of sin- 
gularity. Yet she has great power, and if 
she could only get out of her head the idea 
that she is doing something very French and 
new, and would simply look in her heart 
and write, we should have a great poetess, 
for her present work is wonderfully interest- 
ing. Mr. Gibson has the merit of improving 
in power in each book he gives us. Any one 
who reads the poems here about the ghost of 
Mrs. Murphy or the description of the lodg- 
er’s return at night to the garret room will 
want to own his strong and beautiful book. 

Here is a book of brief poems, many of 
them being only four lines long. It is called 
The Single Hound, by Emily Dickinson 
(Little, Brown & Co.), and some people will 
cherish it as one of the most precious books 
of the year and some people will gaze at its 


' pages with a sad, baffled astonishment, seeing 


in them naught but unintelligibility. The 
only way you can find out in which class you 
are located with respect to this epigram- 
matic Walt Whitman, this American mystic, 
is to try whether these brief flights of verse 
mean everything to you or nothing. We 
prophesy that many readers will “find” this 
book, 

Of Rabindranath Tagore, two of whose 
books have just been issued by Macmillan, 
Gitanjali (Song Offerings) and The King of 
the Dark Chamber ($1.25 each), it is im- 
possible to speak too highly. The Gitanjali 
is the best of his collections so far trans- 
lated and is one of the richest and most beau- 
tiful lyrical discoveries of our time. Some- 
times the poems mean nothing to us, but 
some of them, slight as they are, just miss 
being nothing by being everything. He takes 
a handful of common earth, presses it in his 
aya for a moment and when ‘he opens his 
hands, lo! a song bird flies away. His plays, 
too, like the latter book are filled with a 
delicate mystical beauty very precious to our 

eal age. 

President Cole of Wheaton College has 
issued a book of verse, The Great Grey 
King (Sherman, French. $1.00 net), which 


is a thoughtful and talented piece of work. 


Dr. Cole’s position is among the most gifted 
of our American poets. His vein is didactic 
rather than lyrical, but didactic with such 
fine stylistic instinct that the felicity of most 
of his poems is striking. He has no morbid 
aig he does not hanker after the willfully 


, (Stokes. 


obscure, but in simple phrase he teaches the 
great old lessons of beauty and righteousness 
and truth. This is emphatically a book of 
verses for the religious and especially for 
the Congregational world, and it will be 
quoted and delighted in by many preachers 
and their congregations. 

A simple book of verse, easy to be under- 
stood and wholesome in thought and feeling 
is To a Summer Cloud, by Wmily Tolman 
(Sherman, French. $1.00), written by a 
religious and thoughtful spirit and to be ap- 
preciated by all lovers of nature. 

There is nothing particularly pagan in 
Pagan Poems, by Franklin Henry Giddings 
(Macmillan. $1.00), but there is a deep 
sympathy with the longing for a fuller life 
that moves in every human heart, which 
makes the book a living one. 

In a beautifully printed volume Paul Carus 
gives us his philosophy of life, Truth (Open 
Court Co. $1.00)—a kind of modern Lucre- 
tius expounding with much gracefulness and 
truth a rational view of the universe. 

Ralph Hodgson is the name of a poet 
little known on this side of the Atlantic yet 
destined to a larger fame. As an appetizer 
for his work we give two tiny poems in his 
book, Hve (The Poetry Bookshop, London) : 


“God loves the idle rainbow, 
No less than laboring seas.” 


“Time, you old gipsy man, 
Will you not stay? 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day?” 


But perhaps one needs the author’s own 
illustrations thoroughly to appreciate the 
poems. J. paar Park. 


Brief Mention 
FICTION 


Perch of the Devil, by Gertrude Atherton 
$1.35 net). This is one of the 
writer’s best efforts, strong and clever, but 


it has the usual appalling lack of morality, 


and the book leaves a dismal impression that 
standards of right living are not worth a 
struggle. 

The Blind Spot, by Just Miles Forman 
(Harpers. $1.85 net). The title refers to 
the lack of sympathy in a reformer. It is a 
great character study and an interesting 
analysis of modern conditions and one way 
out. 

Selina, by George Madden Martin (Apple- 
tons. $1.30 net). The central theme is the 
problem of marriage versus independence. 
Selina, almost nineteen, is bewitching in her 
naive innocence, a grown-up Hmmy Lou. 

Wild Mustard, by William Jasper Nichols 
(Lippincott. $1.00 net). An amusing but 
not very effective satire on the woman suf- 
frage movement. 

JUVENILE 


Two in a Bungalow, by Mary P. Smith 
(Little, Brown. $1.20 net). A good, nat- 
ural, out-of-door story, wholesome and en- 
tertaining for boys from eight to twelve 
years old. 

Scarface Ranch, by Edwin L. Sabin 
(Crowell. $1.50). Every boy with red 
blood and love of adventure will take delight 
in the thrilling experiences of the two young 
homesteaders who took up government land 
and the raising of cattle. ' 

Captain Danny, by Walter Camp (Apple- 
tons. $1.35 net). Baseball, life at a-pre- 
paratory school and Walter Camp for a 
story-teller; what other ingredients does a 


boy need to insure a good school yarn? 


Offside, by William Heyliger (Appletons. 
$1.25 net). <A story of a boy who hated 
study, but through a course of experiences 
and judicious. guidance became a lover of 
books. 

Hisbeth, by Margarethe Muller (Dutton. 
$1.25 net). This story of German life and 
customs is one of a series, treating a number 
of different countries. 

The Band of Mirth, by L. T. Meade (Lip- 
pincott. $1.25 net). The story- of the chil- 
dren in two families of English country gen- 
try and their circle of friends. 

Imagina, by Julia Ellsworth Ford (Duf- 
field). A fanciful tale of symbolism for chil- 
dren and grown-ups. It describes the ex- 
periences of little Rex, who ran away from 
the big, desolate castle and played with 
“Imagina,’ a mysterious, golden-haired child 
of the outer world. 

Emilie Kip Baker’s Stories from the 
Northern Myths (Macmillan. $1.25 net) 
presents an excellent résumé of many of 
these primitive tales, which both children 
and ‘‘grown-ups” will find interesting. 

One of the most attractive books of the 
season is Stories from Wagner, by J. 
Walker McSpadden (Crowell. $1.50 net). 
The book is illustrated with sixteen beauti- 
ful pictures of remarkably deep, rich color- 
ing by Heindrick and Flecke. This is a 
second edition. 

Delightful material for many winter even- 
ings may be found in The Diamond Story 
Book (Duffield. $1.50 net), a collection 
of fairy tales and other stories, edited and 
compiled by Penrhyn W. Coussens. 

An excellent series of small books is 
graded for different ages of children under 
the titles, Stories for the Seven Year Old, 
Stories for the Hight Year Old, Stories for 
the Nine Year Old and Stories for the Ten 
Year Old, selected by Louey Chisholm 
(Stokes, 50c. net each). The stories are 
from classic tales and poems of fairy lore, 
child life, legend, history and biography, 
including many old favorites. 

As the name suggests, The Rambler Club’s 
Football Team, by W. C. Sheppard (Penn. 
50c. net), is a story mainly devoted to the 
game. The father of one of the boys ob- 
jects to his playing, and the arguments 
for and against the game are vigorously 
presented. 

In The Rambler Club with the Northwest 
Mounted (Penn. 50c. net), W. C. Shep- 
pard continues his story of these adventur- 
ous boys. This time they are in Canada. 


BIOGRAPHIES 


Famous Affinities of History, by Lyndon 
Orr (Harpers. $2.00 net). The stories of 
Abelard and Heloise, Antony and Cleopatra 
and a score of others whose experiences are 
most of them household stories. 

Demosthenes, by A. W. Pickard-Cambridge 
(Putnam. $1.50 net). A scholarly and de- 
pendable addition to the well-known Heroes 
of Nations Series. 

The Girl who Found the Blue Bird, by 
Georgette Leblanc (Mdme. Maurice Maeter- 
linck) (Dodd, Mead. $1.00 net). A _ per- 
sonal, enthusiastic view of Helen Keller. 
Attractively bound, with portraits of the 
author and of Helen Keller. 

Reminiscences of the Hulogy of Rufus 
Choate on Daniel Webster, by Charles Cay- 
erno (Sherman, French). The author is a 
great admirer of Daniel Webster, and is 
indignant at the characterization of the great 
statesman in the biography by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, which he calls “unsympathetic, un- 
generous and unfair.” 
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LITTLE GUIDE TO’BOOKS WORTH WHILE’ 


Prepared novo and then to indicate what books are being read and talked about. 
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The Literature of the Great War { 


In the issue of The Congregationalist for Oct. 20, 1914, we published a list of books on The European Situation. 
Since that date a multitude of important volumes upon the topic have been issued, and we therefore present the following * 
supplementary list. 

By the interest it has created, the influence it has exerted and the light it casts upon the present situation, Germany 
and the Next War, by Gen. Friedrich von Bernhardi (75c. net), stands easily first. To comprehend Germany’s plans 
and spirit this book must be read. Similar in spirit, but not of equal ability is The German Empire's Hour of Destiny, 
by Col. H. Frobenius ($1.00 net), the reprint of a German volume published just before the war. Next to Bernhardi 
the volume which has attracted widest notice and approbation is Germany and England, by J. A. Cramb, with an in- 
troduction by Joseph H. Choate ($1.00 net). This was published first in 1913. Problems of Power, by William Mor- 
ton Fullerton ($2.25 net), is a revised and enlarged edition of one of the most important volumes descriptive of the 
European political situation before the war. The Diplomatic History of the War, by M. M. Price ($2.25 net), is an 
invaluable volume to one who is willing to take the time to read this collection of treaties, letters, conversations, etc., 
which preceded and led up to the war. 

Two fascinating volumes by war correspondents, describing what they saw and heard in Belgium, are With the 
Allies, by Richard Harding Davis ($1.00 net), and Fighting in Flanders, by E. Alexander Powell ($1.00 net). Both 
of these volumes are written with graphic power and present the situation on the battlefield better than anything else 
that has appeared. They are also abundantly illustrated. We commend them as of first importance. 

From the English point of view we have several volumes. Britain’s Case against Germany, by Prof. Ramsay Muir 
of the University of Manchester ($1.00 net). A well-balanced, sane and convincing statement, perhaps the best for 
the general reader. Germany's Madness, by Emil Reich ($1.00 net), was first published in 1907 to rouse England to 
a sense of the threatening situation. The Real Truth about Germany, by Douglas Sladen ($1.00 net), gives the Eng- 
lish answer to a pamphlet prepared in Germany for circulation in the United States. : 

From the German point of view we have What Germany Wants, by Edmund von Mach ($1.00 net), a good 
statement by a German. Deutschland Uber Alles, by John J. Chapman (75c. net), is a volume of selections from the 
recent utterances of German scholars, statesmen and soldiers. Another collection of speeches and writings by nine emi- 
nent Germans, including the Emperor and the Crown Prince, is Germany’s War Mania ($1.00 net). The War and 
America, by Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg ($1.00 net), sets forth the German-American state of mind for the enlighttse 
ment of Americans. 

As it looks to the United States: One American’s Opinion of the War, by Frederick W. Whitridge (5oc. net), is 
the best published statement of the reason why American public opinion is with the Allies. The War Week by Week, 
by Edward S. Martin ($1.00 net), contains twenty-one striking editorials which first appeared in Life. The War in 
Europe, by Albert Bushnell Hart ($1.00 net), is a study of the facts by an American teacher of history. America and 
the World War, by Theodore Roosevelt (75c. net), is a characteristically vigorous utterance concerning the duty of 
America and plans for the future promotion of world peace. The New Map of Europe, by Herbert Adams Gibbon . 
($2.00 net), is a volume by an American student which has attracted wide attention for its masterly account of the 
events since 1870, leading to the present situation. 

For French opinion read The German Enigma, by Georges Bourdon ($1.25 net), published first in 1913 in France 
and describing German feeling as it had been expressed to the author who was then editor of Figaro. Paris War Days, 
by Charles Inman Barnard ($2.00 net), describes the author’s experiences in Paris when the war broke out and after. 

The World War, by Elbert F. Baldwin ($1.25 net), is an account of the war as it looks to the different nations. 
The author was traveling from Austria through Germany to England at the outset of the war. 

Some volumes of biography belong in the list. Sir John French, by Cecil Chisholm (soc. net), is a fine biograph- 
ical sketch of the great leader of the English army. The Real Kaiser ($1.00 net) is written by an Englishman who lived 
many years in Germany. A fair and enlightening biography. Memoirs of the Kaiser’s Court, by Anne Topham ($3.00 
net), is an entertaining and instructive account of the experiences and observations of the author while she was resi- 
dent teacher of the daughter of the Kaiser. The best biography which has recently been issued is The Kaiser, by 
Stanley Shaw, a reprint of a larger volume. The Life of Friedrich Nietzsche, by Daniel Halévy ($1.25 net), 
is a eulogistic biography of the man whose pagan philosophy is back of the teachings of Treitschke and the ideals of 
Bernhardi. Treitschke, His Doctrine of German Destiny and of International Relations, by Adolph Hausrath ($1.50 
net), is written by a personal friend and is very suggestive. Treitschke, Selections from Lectures on Politics (75c. 
net). A translation of the man’s own words. 

A number, of little volumes called The Pocket-Books (50c. net each) present the most recent information. Some 
of the titles are: How the War Began, by W. L. Courtley; The Fleets at War, by Archibald Hurd; The Campaign 
Round Liege, by J. M. Kennedy, giving the case for Belgium; In the Firing Line, by A. St. John Adcock, a compila- 
tion from letters written by soldiers; 4 Scrap of Paper, by Dr. E. J. Dillon, containing the inner history of German 
diplomacy. 

Four volumes which describe the military forces of the warring nations are, The British Army from Within, The 
French Army from Within, The Russian Army from Within and The German Army from Within ($1.00 net each). 
Each volume is written by an expert familiar by service with the army described. 
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Militant Ministers in Action 
A Reform Campaign in Cambridge, Mass. 
By Rev. THOMAS C. RICHARDS 


Bible Study in the Colleges 


By CLAYTON SEDGWICK COOPER 


Billy Sunday’s Campaign 
By Rev. H. W. MYERS, Jr. 


Put Your Faith to the Front 


A “First Page” Message 


The Test of Popular Preachers 
By GRAPHO 


The Sunshine Clan 


By MARY DAVIS 


The Conversation Corner Up 
to Date 


By Mr. MARTIN 


Educational 
MASSA CH USETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


| 15 Highland St., Natick, Mass. A College Prepar- 
atory School for girls. 17 miles from Buston. 


MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, Principals. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of thé country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Educational 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ ACENCY | 

| Expert Service—Schools and Colleges 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 

120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Best Wa 


The use of the INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_ thousands of 
ehurches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for fllustrated 
price List. 
“= -~«XINDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO, 
16 Ashburton Place 


TEMPLE LITOURS 


To the Panama Canal, CAlifornia, The Expositions, | 
Alaska, the Rockies, Grand Canyon, our great National 
Parks, Yellowstone, Japan. Send for booklet. 


| TEMPLE TOURS, 149 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. | 


THEOLOGICAL 
CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE SCHOOL OF RELICION 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 


() Pastoral Service at Home. 

(2) Service in the Foreign Field, 

(3) Religious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 

(5) History and Phitosephy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained 

by students. For catalogue, address Dean CHAS. R. 
Brown, New Haven, Ct. 


This shows Reed & Barton’s newest 
style of Individual Communion Tray. 
Its patented celluloid lining makes it 
absolutely noiseless. Sterling or plated 
trays. Glass cups; also sterling or plated 
silver cups, plain or lined with gold. 


Reed & Barton 


Established 1824 
Silversmiths Taunton, Mass. 
Fifth Avenue and 32d Street, New York 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Scientific methods with 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
practical training for the 
ministry. Large faculty 


HARTFORD 
and library. 


THEOLOGICAL 
riage o's SEMINARY 


foreign and resident. Open 
to college graduates of all 
churches. ; 
Associated with 
Hartford School of Religious Pedago 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Hartford School of Missions 


Fitting for foreign service. 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Ct, 


MENEELY BELL CO 


Y, NY. AND 
177 BROADWAY.NY.CITY | 


‘LLS 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLE 
SWEETER, MORE DUR 


ABLE, LOWER PBICE. 


CHURCH OURFREECATALOGUS 


Bris. TELLS WEY. 
Write to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0, 


MENEELY & CO. 


Watervliet (West Troy), N. Y. 


Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 

other Bells. Unequaled musical quality, 
88 yoars’ experience 

Highest Grade Genuine Bell Metal . 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Café First-Class Euro- 
pean Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, 

Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Kquipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. ; 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THECLOGICAL SEMINARY 


99th year opened Sept. 30, 1914. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Kxpenses low. For 
Catalogue or information address 

Prof. WARREN J. MouLToON, Cor. Sec’y 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 
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WILLIAMS COLLEGE AND FOREIGN MISSIONS 


By PROFESSOR JOHN H. HEWITT 


This volume is the result of indefatigable 
research on the part of the author, which has 
enabled him to accomplish the remarkable task 
of writing 127 biographies and preserving the 
individuality of each one. Some of these 
sketches are of considerable length, covering 
the record of many years, and of rich and va- 
ried service; others are brief. In each case 
the essential facts are told, and in many in- 


ROBABLY no college has held so 

close a relation to the work of For- 
eign Missions, or has provided so many 
missionaries from among its graduates 
as has Williams College. The mere fact 
that there are 127 men whose record as 
missionaries gives them a place in this 


book is cause for pride on the part of 
the College and interest on the part of 
the public. 

Not only were these men missionaries, but 
most of them were of more than ordinary em- 
inence in their work and many have won an 
international reputation. The editor of this 
volume rightly says: “ The completion of 100 
years since Gordon Hall began his work in 
India makes the present a fitting time in which 
to commemorate the lives of the heroic men 
who have done so much to introduce Christian 
civilization into heathen lands and have given 
to Williams College its chiefest distinction.” 


650 pages. 
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stances information appears here which has 
never before been easy of access for the public. 


“In the preparation of these sketches,” says 
Professor Hewitt, “it has been the purpose to 
give not only some account of the work done 
by each person in the mission fields, but also 
something of his ancestry and something of 
the college’ record.” This difficult task has 
been skillfully accomplished, so that even the 
brief biographies are interesting, while the 
longer ones contain much of the thrilling ro- 
mance with which the history of missions is 
filled. 16 full-page illustrations add to the 
value of the volume, and a thorough index 
renders it handy for ready reference. 


Postage 25 cents. 
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This Issue 

An inspiring and practical note is struck in the First 
Page Message this week. In these Lenten days shall we not 
make special effort toward putting our faith to the front? 
One of the leading articles—that by Mr. Cooper—discusses 
an important phase of Christian activity, Bible Study in 
the Colleges, which will be found informing and suggestive. 
Next comes the stirring narrative by Mr. Richards on the 
three Militant Ministers of Cambridge, Mass., who have 
accomplished such splendid results in seeking to reform their 
city. It is a remarkable story of what can be done to secure 
law enforcement and the suppression of the liquor traffic 


when good men tackle the problem in earnest. Grapho’s 


‘characteristic article on The Test of Practical Preachers 
brings out some important points with reference to criti- 
cisms that are made against preachers of the more militant 


. type, but which are forgotten when men of a later genera- 


tion look back upon the work that they have accomplished. 
The special application this time is to Billy Sunday, whose 
faults make more impression upon some people than the good 
that he does. Mr. Myers continues his weekly reports of the 
Sunday campaign in Philadelphia, including a brief state- 
ment of the events that led to the campaign in that city. 
The spirited controversy over the proposed Sunday cam- 
paign in Boston is the subject of another news article. 
Many of the old readers of The Congregationalist will 
find much pleasure in the return of Mr, Martin to tell What 
Has Become of the Cornerers. Dr. Barton of the American 
Board gives us an excellent pen picture and appreciation of 
Dr. Washburn, for nearly half a century at the head of 
Robert College in Constantinople and one of the most inter- 
esting figures of our denomination, who has just passed 
away. The Sunshine Clan continues its happy activities. 
How do our youthful readers enjoy this story and which do 
they prefer: a serial running through several months, like 


The Sunshine Clan, or short stories, each complete in a 


single issue? Little Miss Muffett Abroad is giving us just 


a glimpse every week of some foreign land, This week she 


is in Germany. 


Many of our readers follow Dr. Brown’s Bible Class. It 
is always well worth reading. Dr. Brown and the editors 
welcome comment and questions on any points raised in this 
department. The news in the Congregational Circle De- 
partment is convincing evidence of the steady progress and 
fruitful work of our churches, large and small. Again let 
us repeat our invitation to emphasize methods in the reports 
of church news, and help us to pass on descriptions of suc- 
cessful plans which have been carried out in your church, 
that other churches may be helped thereby. 


Methods of Evangelism 

We repeat our question asked last week: How shall we 
seek for a revival of spiritual life in our churches, for the 
ingathering of those who are now-untouched by the church 
and many of whom are far from the Kingdom; how shall 
we combat sin and vice and the deep-rooted forces of evil? 

We shall be glad to receive from our readers two-hun- 
dred-word letters on evangelism—what you have done, what 
you are doing or what you are going to do to secure a re- 
vival of spiritual life in your church and community. Shall 
we encourage professional evangelism and the big revival 
campaigns or shall we overcome the sin and indifference 
of our times and upbuild the Kingdom in other ways? What 
can be accomplished by the united interdenominational 
efforts of our Christian forces and how can they be organ- 
ized and directed to secure the best and most lasting re- 
sults? Is it better for each church to work alone? Here 
is a problem that presses hard upon all our churches. The 
need is great. The responsibility is ours. How shall we 
meet it? We want stateméhts of experience and details of 
practical methods, 


Please Sign Your Names 


We continue to receive communications unsigned, Please 
let us know who is addressing us; not for the purpose of 
publication, but that we may have the guaranty of good faith 
which is lacking in an anonymous communication. Unsigned 
matter goes into the waste basket. 
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SCENIC WONDERS, and places of historic and current interest, of our own 
country, including the great wheat belt of our Central West; the arid plains of 
Arizona; the habitat of the cliff dwellers and the Navajo Indians; the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona; the Orange Groves of Southern California; Mount Lowe; the quaint 
mission of San Gabriel with its mission play; the magnificent harbor of San 
Diego; the unrivalled seashore scenery of Monterey; the mammoth trees of 
California; the matchless harbor at the Golden Gate; Mt. Tamalpais, by the . 

4 crookedest road in the world; Salt Lake; the Royal Gorge; the Garden 
2, of the Gods; Pike’s Peak; the prairies and cornfields of Nebraska and 
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Put Your Faith to the Front 


HERE is a certain Reticence of Faith under the usual conditions of life. Faith 
does not thrust itself into notice. It takes shelter in the inner sanctuary of 
the soul. From that sacred place it sends forth its divine influence. It prefers 
to show itself by its results rather than to put forth its own assertions. Its 
presence is unmistakable. For it gives. virility and gentleness, confidence and 
humility, joy and seriousness to the life in which it dwells. 

The light which radiates from faith has no glare. It is a diffused and 
all-pervading light. You are not dazzled when you look upon the man whose life is hid with 
Christ in God. You are strangely attracted. You sometimes wonder what it is that makes 
that life so beautiful. This is the reticence of faith, in the normal, regular routines of life. 

This is no sign of weakness. It is the sign of the reserve of an infinite power. But when 
faith is challenged it never fails to come forth from its sanctuary. Clad in the whole armor 
of God it answers the call. Confident, masterful, it meets its most powerful foes. In the face 
of difficulties, faith lays aside its reticence and makes a commanding self-assertion. 

There are times when every Christian should allow his faith, bold and assertive, to come 
to the front. 

Such a time is upon us now. The European war is a direct challenge to our Christian 
faith. We hear of the “failure of Christianity,’ the “downfall of Christianity.” There can 
be no such thing. When we hear such charges, let us put our faith to the front. Let that 
confidence which has been dwelling calmly in our hearts through all the years come forth with 
the great assertion, “I have overcome the world.” 

If the Church ever had an opportunity to prove the reality of faith, it is today. Let no 
Christian think that, in a day like this, he can hold his faith in the quiet seclusion of his inner 
life. Today faith must speak. It must put on its boldness. That which has expressed itself 
only in calmness of temper, gentleness of sympathy and quiet strength of character must now 
be set forth in the terms of unmistakable assertion. 

Let no man remain unanswered who challenges your faith that this is God’s world, ard 
that the Christ is conquering it. Put your faith to the front. 

There is a challenge to faith also in every personal misfortune. At the time when the test 
of a failure is upon us faith can no longer hold itself in reserve. It then becomes as an army in 
a beleaguered fortress. If it remain within, it must starve or surrender. The moment of 
failure is the moment when faith must march out with banners flying in the face of the world, 
with an assertion-of its victorious power. At every moment of misfortune, put your faith to 


the front. 
Sorrow is a challenge to faith. There is no sight more thrilling in all our human experi- 


ence than that of the assertions of faith in the presence of great sorrow, as that faith comes forth 


~ into view out of a soul in which it has always been held in reticent. reserve. In the presence of 


sorrow put your faith to the front. 

In the supreme personal crisis of temptation put your faith to the front. Then it must 
marshal the whole moral nature in full force upon the field, so that in its conflict with im- 
pending wrong it may have unrestricted freedom of action. A man cannot weakly yield when 
he becomes fully aware of the majestic strength of that faith which heretofore he has been 
holding in the hidden sanctuary of his life with Christ. rs 

There are times when faith loses its reticence and demands assertion. The awful myste- 
ries of European battlefields will be seen to have a place in the moral order of God’s world, 
if the Christians of today will put their faith to the front.” H. G. H. 
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Bible Study in the Colleges 


Thousands of Men Interested in the Best Things 
By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper 


O some the association of the Bible with the college 
student seems the height of incongruity. The public 
can imagine the American collegian as a baseball en- 
thusiast or a fraternity-life hero or even a specialist in engi- 
neering or philosophy or medicine, but as a Bible student, or as 
a promoter of the Bible in the college community—impossible! 
safe and unsympa- 
thetic distance have viewed the more than 350,000 undergrad- 
uates who each year fill the institutions of higher education 
upon this continent, will find among these American students 
a decided tendency toward Bible interest. 
of the college man will help people to see him as he really is— 
a genuine lover of reality and deeply religious. If he does 
not express his religious conviction in the Same way that his 
father or his grandfather did, the fault may not be the col- 
legian’s; in short, it may not be a fault at all; it may be that 
a new time has brought forth new attitudes of mind, new modes 
of expression, a new and vital utilitarianism in which spiritual 
and moral 


However, these persons, who from a 


And this seriousness 


ideals are finding a 
fresh meaning and a new home, 


A COUNTRY-WIDE MOVEMENT 


Anyhow the college man is 
turning readily and. enthusiasti- 
-ally to Bible study. Last college 
30,000 men continued 
two months or more in the attend- 
ance upon voluntary Bible classes 
in 490 educational institutions in 
this country and Canada. 

This interest was by no means 
confined to the older institutions 
in the East or to strictly denom- 
inational or church colleges, but 
included institutions all over the 
South and West, many of them 
technical in character. 


year over 


Nor is this 
sible interest confined to the men 
who are preparing to be ministers 
or who, as members of Christian 
churches, would 
pected to take interest in Bible in- 
vestigations. On the contrary, the 
greatest gains for the Bible seem 
to be coming at present from insti- 
tutions which make no claim to be 
sectarian, or whose charter forbids 
regular teaching in the curriculum. 
There were over 7,000 non-Christian 


perhaps be ex- 


students attending vol- 
untary Bible classes in colleges last season. Many Chinese 
students were enrolled; several classes of Jewish young men 
were among the Bible groups; and a class which succeeded in 
a marked measure at an Eastern university was composed of 
eight different nationalities and religions. The representative 
character of this Student Bible Movement, which has arisen 
during the past decade, is revealed in the facts cited herewith 
concerning the interests of such students as lead and mold 
sentiment among undergraduates: 
REPRESENTATIVE COLLEGE STUDENTS IN BIBLE STUDY 
(During a recent year) 
5,061 Members of Greek Letter Fraternities, 
1,522 Members of ’Varsity Football Teams. 
1,454 Members of College Glee Clubs. 
653 Editors of College Papers. 
1,402 Members of ’Varsity Baseball Teams. 
755 Class Presidents. 
983 Prize and Scholarship Men. 
712 Members of ’Varsity Basketball Teams. 
92 Members of ’Varsity Crews. 
1,053 Members of 'Varsity Track Teams. 


The members of the faculty and the’ministers in the college 
towns and cities are increasingly becoming factors in this up- 
rising. For a time the students 
consisted of small groups, did not call to their aid the profes- 
It was thought that the seminar or the 


leading the classes, which 


sors or clergymen. 
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informal discussional character of the study would suffer by 
mixing faculty and students. To a certain extent this senti- 
ment still prevails, especially if the faculty members or min- 
isters are not closely and sympathetically allied with college 
interests. Yet it was soon found that students did not know 
enough about the Bible or about the way to teach it to hold 
their classes. They discovered, as certain Sunday school lead- 
ers are discovering, that interest is founded upon knowledge 
rather than mere talk—that facts logically precede opinions, 
eyen in religious education. 


DRAWING UPON THE TRAINED MEN 


Then the college presidents and popular ministers were 
called in to train these student teachers. The college Young 
Men’s Christian Association realized that its work could only 
be accomplished among students by the enlistment of the me 
who form the mature and abiding background of life in a 
college town. Last year, therefore, we found over 800 college 


Courtesy The Hurvaru lllusti:ated Magazine 


CLASS AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


professors who, with scores of pastors, were engaged closely 
with students in the Bible campaigns in educational centers— 
training teachers, leading classes, helping in Bible conferences, 
rallies, social occasions connected with the Bible departments, 
and often greatly assisting as advisers concerning the whole 
sible development. As a result of this united effort on the 
part of all classes in the college environment we now have a 
condition of Bible interest intensely valuable in itself and 
decidedly important to the church. 

' A while ago I made a two months’ tour among the colleges 
of the Middle West and the Pacific Coast. I visited twelve of 
the educational institutions west of the Rockies and a num- 
ber of the large state universities in the Middle West, espe- 
cially with a view to studying the relationship of the college 
to the church. In practically all of these institutions for Bible 
study I met the pastors and Sunday school superintendents. 
of the college town, in conference with certain members of the 
college faculty, students and college Young Men’s Christian 
Association officers, The conference usually took the form of 
a dinner, after which was discussed frankly by paper and 
the question of relationship between the Bible 
study in the college and the Bible study carried on in the 
churches of the communities, 

Ministers who know how to assist students Intellectually 
and religiously.are more in demand today in the college tham 
ever before. The collegian welcomes with eagerness construc 


conversation 
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Militant Ministers and Civic Righteousness 
The Fight in Cambridge for Law Enforcement 
By Rey. T. C. Richards 


firing line. After exploring various imposing looking 

courthouses I found down a side street East Cam- 
bridge District Court in session. The little courtroom was 
<rowded. Some of the people, as Graham Taylor told us when 
he introduced us as theological students to the Hartford police 
<ourt, were studying how they could get free when their turn 
came. The first man I saw, however, one of those same former 
theological students, Richard Wright, was watching a man on 
the witness stand with a choice assortment of bottles of various 
Kinds of whisky. Over there was a man with a set jaw on his 
face and a Christian Endeavor pin on his coat. Near by was 
a mild-mannered, dead-in-earnest Congregational deacon. 

An Irish lawyer was cross-examining the detective, for such 
he was on the witness stand, who was testifying to having 
bought a half-pint of whisky at a certain drug store on a Sun- 
day morning in October. The lawyer for the defendant did 
not handle his witness with kid gloves, but he showed an even 
more yenomous spirit when he had a chance at the man with 
the Christian Endeavor pin. But he could not confuse nor 
arouse the ire of the man 
who wore it—Rey. H. N. 
Pringle, assistant secre- 
tary of the International 
Reform Bureau, a former 
Congregational minister. 

Around the room were 
the blue-coated policemen 
who had raided the drug 
store, an ex-mayor and 
other interested politi- 
cians and some others 
whose liquor cases were 
not disposed of. 

mec Yon. t wo 
counts,’ said the judge, 
and the clerk of the court 
came in and pronounced 
sSentence—two hundred 
dollars fine. 

“Appealed,’ said the 
attorney for the defense, 
and another skirmish had 
been won for law and 
order by three militant R 
ministers of Cambridge, 
“Mass.—the largest city in New England under no-license. 


H AVING heard of the fight, I was anxious to get on the 


EIGHTEEN MONTHS OF AGITATION 


The preachers of righteousness who have gone into this fight 
for civic righteousness are: Richard Wright, pastor of Pilgrim 
Congregational Church; William M. Macnair of the First Hvan- 
gelical Congregational Church; and John L. Campbell of the 
First Baptist Church. They have been in the war for a year 
and a half, appearing before the Board of Aldermen, the State 
Board of Pharmacy and two different mayors, protesting against 
conditions in their city. Several druggists have gone out of busi- 
ness and some good has been accomplished in this way. Last 
spring these three ministers, whose churches are close together, 
united in their efforts to close up a certain so-called University 
Athletie Club, which was illegally pulling off prize fights and 
making 
commissioner of public safety, H. J. Cunningham, and to the 
mayor, Timothy W. Good, availed nothing. Then the minis- 
ters called a public meeting to take up the matter of the vari- 
ous violations of the law, inviting the mayor and the commis- 
Sioner of public safety. They declined to attend, but a com- 
mittee was appointed at that meeting to bring. charges to the 
mayor against the commissioner on account of the non-enforce- 
ment of the law. ; 

Among the charges specified were the violations of the 
liquor law by the drug stores and pony express, prize fights 
and gambling. The mayor himself had made startling state- 
ments in regard to the latter before a meeting of the Knights 
of Columbus, 
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CAMBRIDGE’S MILITANT MINISTERS 


ev. William M. Macnair, Rev. Richard Wright and Rev. John L. Campbell 


nuisance in their neighborhood. Their appeals to the’ 


Upon these charges they asked the mayor to dismiss the 
commissioner of public safety, but he declined. Meantime at 
their own expense and through detectives the ministers had 
procured such evidence against the “athletic club” that the 
district attorney, who was related to the mayor, said the club 
was not an athletic club according to the statutes and must be 
closed. The place was shut and the prize fights stopped. These 
conferences with the mayor occurred in July and August, 1914. 


WHERE LAW WAS DEFIED 


Late in the summer the ministers decided that they must 
have evidence on the other counts. After a conference with 
Henry N. Pringle of the International Reform Bureau, he with 
the aid of detectives began an investigation extending through 
October into November. ‘To. finance this investigation these 


’ three preachers each put their hands into their pockets and 


paid $200 each. : 

The investigation was extended to include intemperance, 
licentiousness, pugilism, gambling and the sale of cigarettes 
to minors. But the investigators found the liquor law viola- 
tions were so _ flagrant 
that most of their time 
was spent in that direc- 
tion. Two hundred yards 
from City Hall they 
found a woman drunk 
and next door a fourteen- 
year-old boy selling beer 
for a dollar a case—ped- 
dling it from door to 
door. 

Under the laws of 
Massachusetts a sixth 
class license permits 
druggists with little dan- 
ger to themselves to sup- 
ply drinkers with liquor. 
As Mr. Pringle says, “The 
formality of a signature 
absolves the seller from 
all liability and perpetu- 
ates common nuisances in 
dry towns to the detri- 
ment of the community 
and the disrepute of the 
honorable members of the 
druggist’s profession.” Of the sixty-five druggists in this city 
of 105,000 people, eighteen seem to comply with the letter of 
the law, and the investigators believed there were 1,000 viola- 
tions of the liquor law in a day. 

There were also 101 “express companies” licensed by the 
city of Cambridge to haul intoxicating liquors into this “dry” 
city. About one-half of these rarely haul any load except 
liquors, and only twenty-three of them are in the classified list 
of express companies in the city directory for 1914. One Sat- 
urday between 9.15 A.M. and 6.15 P.M. sixty-three teams car- 
ried ninety-one kegs and 1,990 cases of beer and ale over one 
of the six bridges into Cambridge. 

The system of procuring evidence was very thorough. The 
detective who went to the drug store to buy liquor was searched 
before going by two other men, then kept in sight until he en- 
tered the store and after he came out. Then he was searched 
again—the bottles labeled with names, time and date. Several 
tenements were hired by the detectives where the beer by the 
case was delivered from the pony expressmen. 


EXCELLENT HELP FROM CITIZENS 


When the evidence was in—the ministers took others into 
their confidence—the Law Enforcement Association, of which 
Mr. Macnair was president, assumed general charge of the 
prosecution. Mr, Macnair resigned the presidency of the Asso- 
ciation and Hollis R. Bailey, a prominent attorney, chairman 
of the Bar Examiners of Massachusetts, was elected to the 
place. It was decided to proceed with the prosecution. Henry 
H. Bond was retained as counsel for the prosecution. Fach 
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one of the ministers called a meeting of all the men ‘n his 
They voted to 
aman to stand behind the ministers and added a thousand 
dollars to the fund for the prosecution. Other churches in the 
city have done something, but most of the backing has come 
from their own people. 


own church after a Sunday morning service. 


As a result of these investigations they have won in the 
district court sixty-five cases against twenty-nine defendants 
at twenty-four drug stores. On the evidence secured prosecu- 
tion was started against twenty-five liquor express companies, 
with twenty-nine defendants and forty-nine cases, many of 
whom have pleaded guilty and. gone out of business. Others 
have been tried and convicted. But figures and statistics can 
only suggest what has been done. Arrests have been made of 
a proprietor of a drug store, a former detective and others in- 
volved in an alleged bribery casein attempt to bribe a prominent 
witness on the drug stores cases and the end is not yet. The 
district attorney has summoned the investigators and many of 
the pony expressmen before the grand jury, and the city and 
the Law Enforcement Association are wondering what the 
outcome of this will be. 

While the ministers have taken the brunt of the responsi- 
bility, they speak most appreciatively of the help received 
from many citizens and especially a group of men who com- 
pose the Executive Committee of the Law Enforcement Asso- 
ciation. They are: Pres, Hollis R. Bailey, who is chairman of 
the Massachusetts Board of Bar Examiners; Edmund A. Whit- 
man, Esq., a prominent lawyer; William J. E. Sander, C. Henry 
Poor, Jr., and Arthur S. Browne, rising young lawyers, the 
last a son of Rey. J. K. Browne, the missionary; and Dr. A. L. 
Miles, F. Stanley Howe, Rey, A, E. A. Palmquist and Mr. ©, I. 
Baker. These men have been a power for righteousness. 

These militant ministers and their coadjutors have accom- 
plished several things. Public sentiment has been aroused, 
and the best people have had their eyes opened to actual condi- 
tions. The politicians, the present and past city governments 


are also aroused, and to say that they are nervous is to put 
mildly a state of alarm as to what effect the investigation 
will have on the next city eléctions. That the law was not 
enforced is patent; that evidence can be secured for the prose- 
cution is equally evident. 

But it has taken courage of the highest order to initiate 
and carry on to its successful issue this fight. It would be 
easier to fight in the trenches in Belgium, but not half so 
effective. 

It takes money, too, to fight the liquor forces, and it is no_ 
slight thing to put a tenth of a minister’s salary into a cam- 
paign for righteousness. It takes brains, good tactics and dead 
sure evidence. These men have never failed to have the evi- 
dence to back up their statements, hence the efticiency. 

All honor to’the ministers and to the churches who have had 
to neglect mission classes and catechetical classes for the time 
being to enter into a crusade which will make the Christian 
ministry and churches respected as never before! Not only 
have the churches stood by the pastor, but the attendance and 
interest have never been better than during the past winter. 

The influence of this work for civic righteousness will be 
felt all through Massachusetts. The Massachusetts Anti- 
Saloon League has introduced a bill into the legislature which 
will do away with. sixth class or druggists’ licenses, under 
which large quantities of liquors are sold in no-license com- 
munities, The bill, however, would enable druggists to fill 
all prescriptions calling for alcoholic liquors. 

In urging the bill the Anti-Saloon League says that not 
only is such legislation commended by the Drunkenness Com- 
mission and suggested by the Licensing Board of the city of 
Boston, but also “the recent developments in the city of Cam- 
bridge clearly indicate the need of such legislation.” It is also 
interesting to note that the Roman Catholic clergymen of Cam- 
bridge have issued a particularly strong appeal to their people 
over their own signatures to the Roman Catholics of the city 
to vote for no-license. 


Bible Study in the Colleges 


Continued from page 234 . 


tive religious teaching. He is in thoughtful quest of the things 
that abide. He does not glory in his liberalism or in his skep- 
ticism as he did in certain instances, even a decade ago. He 
desires to know the positive results of modern Biblical criti- 
cism, but he desires them for the sake of life, not controversy. 
Over a thousand college students came out of the small Bible 
groups last year to accept Christ as their personal Saviour. 

One pastor told me not long ago that the training class of 
fifteen students, whom he met each week and trained to teach 
the Bible to one hundred other college men, afforded him the 
richest privilege of his ministry. He found them willing to 
sit up nights to discuss such great subjects as their relation 
to life problems, the Church of Christ, the meaning of the 
resurrection, the will of God, the real essence of Christianity, 
the immortality of the soul. 

One Christian worker whom I met in Calcutta gives prac- 
tically his entire time to personal interviews with non-Chris- 
tian students, who come singly to his room to discuss for an 
hour or longer the problems that puzzle them. ‘They call it 
Individual Bible Study—it reminds one strikingly of Jesus’ 
method. In Southern California I took a long walk one night 
beneath the stars with a Student and his pastor. We had time 


to talk things through. We very soon forgot formal relation- 
ships. The student unconsciously took his pastor’s arm and 
the great deeps of his heart were broken up as he revealed his 
real life, down below all of the usual masqueradings of the 
college boy. The minister said to me next day, “That was to 
me the greatest night in a whole year.” 

I asked a successful worker in New York City, who was 
teaching each week eight Bible classes of students, how he 
enlisted and retained their interest. His answer will be of 
value to Bible teachers in towns filled with students: “I take 
time at the start to have a walk of an hour with each new 
member of the group; I become acquainted with him; I try 
to establish a relationship of genuine friendship; I try to be 
absolutely frank with him. I usually become deeply iter- 
ested in his welfare; the rest is easy.” The secret of success 
with students is disinterested love. Not simply to get his 
name on a church roll, but to sympathize, to help, to really 
care for the student, to answer now the college man’s ery for 
aid—this is the church Shepherd’s high: business among under- 
graduates. The student time is short, and as Lowell says: 

“One day, with life and heart, 
Is more than time enough to find a world.” 
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A Trip with a Purpose 


AS will be seen by the announcement on another page of this 
issue, The Congregationalist is organizing a party to start next 
June for the Pacific-Panama Exposition at San Francisco, paus- 
ing en route coming and going at a dozen important Congrega- 


‘tional centers to acquire information concerning the churches 


and educational institutions located there, to come into personal 
contact with the men and women now connected with them 
and thus to increase the sense of fellowship between the East 
and the West in common undertakings for the Kingdom of 
Christ. The editor of The Congregationalist, Dr. Bridgman, will 
accompany the party and help to determine its itinerary and 
the character of its activities in the various places visited. 
Twice before in its recent history The Congregationalist has 
organized travel trips with a distinctive purpose like the one 
now. contemplated. In 1895, under the leadership of Dr. 
Dunning, then editor of the paper, thirty persons enjoyed a 
pleasant and profitable trip to the Holy Land. In 1896, under 


' the same competent direction, Pilgrim shrines in England and 


Holland were visited by a company of fifty people. Both of 
these trips brought together persons of kindred tastes, who 
not only obtained the usual advantages of travel, but profited 
much by association with one another along the way and 
brought to our Christian brethren in Hngland and Holland espe- 
cially the salutation and good will of American Congregation- 
alists, 

This year has seemed to the management of The Congrega- 
tionalist a peculiarly favorable time for organizing a similar 
trip to Congregational and Christian shrines in our own coun- 
try, along with the opportunities of the Pacific Coast expo- 
sitions that are just now appealing strongly to the public. An 
equally good occasion for organizing such a party might not 
arise for many years. A trip of this particular sort, so far as 
we know, has never been undertaken. Individuals and parties 
of all kinds have crossed and recrossed the country, but it is a 


novel thing to follow the advancing frontier of Christian: 


thought and action in the way contemplated in this trip. Al- 
ready members of the faculties in some of the institutions to be 


visited have signified their desire that these plans be carried 


out and have offered in advance a warm welcome. 

It is hoped and believed that not less than one hundred 
and twenty-five persons will avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to travel to San Francisco in this way, thus ensuring a 
special train. The tedium of what might otherwise be a mo- 
notonous journey will be relieved by these frequent stops at 
colleges and cities, the extent and character of whose work is 
little realized by the average Hasterner. Thus the members of 


- this party will be offered an exceptional opportunity to acquire 


some knowledge of the historic achievements and present-day 
activities of these recognized Congregational centers throughout 
the Interior and the West. 

Incidentally it is hoped that the places visited will receive 
through this delegation a new sense of the strength and. good 
will of the Christian forces to which they have looked his- 
torically for support. In this way the travelers will become 
personal links ‘between the local institutions and the wide 
brotherhood from Maine to California. ; 

‘Ample provision for the material comfort of members of the 
party will be carefully made by the Bureau of University 
Travel, a well-known and high-class traveling agency, which 
will have entire charge of the arrangements for the trip. 

The usual recreative and sight-seeing phases of a Pacific 
Coast trip will not be crowded into the background by the 
special purpose which members of this particular party will 


keep in view. It offers a good time and a good fellowship along: 


with uncommon educational opportunities, and a chance to 
develop one’s patriotic and Christian enthusiasms. 
Though this tour has its special-appeal to Congregationalists, 


it is open to any one, whatever his denominational affiliations, 


whose interest is not only in great cities, broad prairies and 
beautiful scenery, but in realizing, as only can be realized 
through a personal visit, the value of forces that make for the 
upbuilding of the higher life of America. 

We trust that many will be led to join this party and to 


- enroll themselves as soon as possible. 
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Indian Funds for Sectarian Schools 


Recent action by the Committee on Indian Affairs of the 
House of Representatives with reference to Indian appropria- 
tions seems to open the way for the diversion of funds in- 
tended for government schools to the use of sectarian schools. 
Many have ‘supposed that this issue was threshed out and set- 
tled twenty years ago. The committee reported an Indian Ap- 
propriation Act containing the following item: d 

“For support and maintenance of day and industrial schools 
among the Sioux Indians, including the erection and repairs of 
school buildings, $200,000, to be expended under agreement with 
said Indians in Section 17 of the Act of March 2, 1889, which 
agreement is hereby extended to and including June 30, 1916,” 

The latter part of this recommendation, directing that the 
expenditure should be made under the agreement of March 2, 
etc., was stricken out by the House on Jan. 9, 1915. The rec- 
ommendation as it stands, with the clause inserted, has been 
understood by the Interior Department as giving it authority 
to continue the practice of permitting Indians to divert by 
petition their pro rata shares of funds available for education 
from the support of the regular government schools to the aid 
of private or sectarian schools of their choice, As a result, 
for a number of years, under action of this kind, large sums of 
money have been diverted to sectarian schools. It.is hoped that 
the Senate will follow the example of the House of Representa- 
tives, and provide for an appropriation to be used only for the 
government schools, | 

Those who are interested in this matter might promote the 
cause of the government schools by writing an expression of 
their own opinion to the Sendte Committee on Indian Affairs, 
indicating their desire that the committee do not insert in the 
pending act the clause referred to, which was stricken out by 
the House of Representatives, and expressing further the hope 
that the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs will prohibit 
further expenditure of funds available for Indian education 
for the support of private or sectarian schools wherever they are 
located, and that they will offer an item of amendment of the 
pending Indian Appropriation Act as follows: 

“That hereafter no tribal Indian funds shall be expended 
for the support of any sectarian or private school without previ- 
ous consent of Congress.” 

Such action is entirely unsectarian and will not be in the 
interest of any one religious denomination, and is the only 
method of action entirely consistent with the fundamental 
principle of our government, whereby the church and state are 
absolutely separated. 

The Senate Committee on Indian Affairs is composed as 
follows: Henry F. Ashurst of Arizona, chairman; Henry L. 
Meyers of Montana, Key Pittman of Nevada, Harry Lane of 
Oregon, J. T. Robinson of Arkansas, William H. Thompson of 
Kansas, Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma, J. Hamilton Lewis of 
Illinois, M. E. Clapp of Minnesota, R. M. LaFollette of Wis- 
consin, C. S. Page of Vermont, A. J. Gronna of North Dakota, 
Charles E. Townsend of Michigan, A. B. Fall of New Mexico. 
Address: United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Leaves from My Note-Book 


The prize for optimism must certainly be awarded to Rey. 
J. W. Van Kirk of Youngstown, O. A man who in these dark 
days can cherish the bright. vision of universal peace, and not 
only cherish it but sally forth to lands afar on a mission which 
he thinks distinctively related to the fulfillment of the vision, 
can surely give points in cheerfulness to all other seekers 
after the ideal. He called on me the other day to mske known 
his errand. A vigorous man he still is despite signs of age, 
and he has the most benevelent face I have encountered in 
many a day. ‘Childlike sincerity shines in his honest eyes, he 
has a°’comprehensive smile and when he speaks it is with the 
assurance of a man confident that he is on the right track. 

This cheerful brother, a graduate of Boston University, by 
the way, is just starting around the world in the hope of in- 
ducing the nations to adopt a world flag for universal peace, 
which he called by the suggestive name of “Rainbow.” He 
earries about miniature copies of this banner. Its design is 
built on the spectrum analysis. Seven stripes running from 
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violet to red representing the colors of the rainbow are made 
in the flag to symbolize the historical development of the hu- 
man race. On the other side of the flag they are reunited in 
a white bar against the background of a brown globe which is 
hoped it will widen until it covers the whole world. Forty-six 
stars dot the blue firmament of the flag to represent the forty- 
six independent treaty making powers the world over. 

Mr, Van Kirk has already been twice around the world 
trying to promote peace and good will toward men, At the 
dedication of the Peace Palace at The Hague he was honored 
with a special seat. His design has been accepted by the Amer- 
ican Peace Society at Washington. In that city of statesmen, 
which he recently visited, he secured the autographiec com- 
mendation of President Wilson, Vice-President Marshall and 
other notables. In American cities after making an address in 
the street or in a hall he constitutes a procession of one and 
marches through the principal street displaying his device. 
Certainly the youth who “bore mid snow and ice the banner 
with the strange device” of “Upidee”’ might well bow before the 
persistence and audacity of this veteran apostle of peace. 

When I asked him if he were going at once to Hurope, he 
said that he thought it wiser to proceed from this country west- 
ward, So we may think of him during the next few months 
as interviewing the powers that be in Japan, China, Siam and 
Burma. He has only forty-six nations to wheel into line, but 
we should not forget “that in the bright lexicon of youth there 


is no such word as fail.” 
* * 


* 
Wherever the Henry Jewett players go in this country they 
deserve, according to my way of thinking, the support and pat- 
ronage of those who believe that the modern theater is capable 
of being used in such a fashion as to promote both art and 
morals. This company of English actors, like the Ben Greet 
players, are putting to the front the best productions and 
interpreting them in a way shorn of the objectionable features 
that so often intrude into even otherwise first-class perform- 
ances. In their Shakespearean work the Henry Jewett players 
are at their best. There is a sincerity and spontaneity in their 
acting, along with its conformity to the best artistic standards, 
that adds greatly to its effectiveness. 
It is interesting to note that public schools are sending 
their pupils to these performances. THE ScriBeE, 


The Threat of the Submarine 


The great European war has reached a further intensity of 
bitterness through the German action attempting to constitute 
a complete blockade of commerce seeking the ports of Great 
Britain. Germany’s warning of two weeks ago to neutral ships 
to avoid this danger zone called out vigorous protests from the 
United States, Holland, Greece, Scandinavia and Italy, all of 
whom object to having merchant ships under their flags tor- 
pedoed by German submarines without warning and without 
any attempt to save the lives of the passengers and crews. 
Such a sinking of neutral ships, according to long-recognized 
laws of war, would be piracy. In the case of an American 
vessel, as the President has already pointed out in his note 
of protest to Germany, it would be deeply resented by our 
people. 

The German reason for this elevation of what has long been 
considered piracy into a new Berlin-made doctrine of sea war 
is that its leaders confess the danger of want of food for its 
armies and people. The British attempt to close the North Sea 
to commerce is cited as a precedent. That was a novelty in 
war measures, but inflicted no new and extraordinary peril. 
For Great Britain pledged herself to supply piloting for all 
vessels desiring to traverse the mine-infected district; whereas 
the Germans simply warn neutral ships of an impending and 
undiscriminating danger of attack, and make no promise of 
assistance. The German reply to our protest is explicit on 
this point: “Neutral vessels which, despite this ample notice, 
which greatly affects the achievement of our aims in our war 
against Great Britain, enter these closed waters will themselves 
bear the responsibility for any unfortunate accidents that may 
occur. Germany disclaims all responsibility for such accidents 
and their consequences,” 
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»A second reason alleged for this unexampled international 
conduct is that the British government has encouraged its mer- 
chant captains to raise flags of neutral nations in any danger- 
ous stretch of sea. The raising of a foreign flag as a ruse of 
war has always been one of the accepted maneuvers of escape. 
The Germans hardly come into the court of public opinion with 
clean hands, for the Emden attacked now under one flag and 
now under another, as the possibilities of deceiving its enemy 
suggested themselves, 

A third excuse for the German persistence in flouting the 
protests of the neutral nations and insisting on its attempted 
submarine blockade of the British Isles rests on the nature of 
the weapon it employs. The submarine is small and slow, 
carrying no guns and depending for offensive warfare entirely 
upon the torpedo. There is no room for passengers or prisoners 
in the contracted quarters of a submarine. The power of sub- 
mergence of the ship is its defense, and its sudden appearance 
above the surface is the ground of the fear with which it is 
regarded. It cannot stop to investigate or discriminate. Ger- 
many therefore had to choose between making its sea-going at- 
tack helpless or overriding the international law which requires 
an attacking vessel to ascertain by examination of papers the 
nationality, destination and cargo of a ship which it attacks. 

We have spoken plainly in regard to the conditions of the 
German war on merchant vessels in the sea area which it has 
denounced as dangerous for neutral ships. The impossible 
suggestion that safety for American craft should be secured by 
convoy of American war vessels we may dismiss with the 
statement that we have no intention of helping either side to 
meet its difficulties in waging civilized war. We are sure that 
German commanders will have strict orders carefully to 


. avoid attacking American, Dutch, Greek or Italian vessels. The 


decree seems intended to strike terror into the hearts of the 
British mereantile and ship-owning classes. The fact that, ex- 
cept for passenger traffic between Holland and England, the 
sailing dates of British steamers have not been changed will 
indicate how little it has served its purpose, 

The other purpose of convincing the German people that 
vigorous and effective methods for taming the pride and de- 
stroying the prosperity of the hated English foe haye been 
attempted will, no doubt, be served for the moment. So far as 
the German situation is concerned, it marks a new stage of 
embittered feeling between Germany and Great Britain and a 
new danger of entanglement for the neutral nations. It has 
served a good purpose—quite unintended, of course—in’” deep- 
ening the sense of community. in interest and purpose among 
the neutral nations of the world. Its effect upon the outcome of 
the war will in our judgment be slight. 

No doubt the international law of the sea will have to be re- 
vised and perhaps in part rewritten at the close of the war. 
Only the complete triumph of the German arms, not merely in 
Jurope, but in all the world, could result, however, in the long 
step backward into warlike barbarism which seems involved 
in the German declaration that what has hitherto been piracy 
is now permissible on the part of a sovereign and responsible 
Power which claims to be among the leaders of civilization. 


A World Builder 


The late Dr. George Washburn, who passed quietly away in 
Boston last week at the home of his son, Dr. George H. Wash- 
burn, played a large part on the stage of the world’s life, but 
was as childlike and unassuming as the most modest ‘pastor ot 
a village church, The fact that he was a world-builder, that 
his hand helped to mold the men at Robert College who went 
out to be statesmen, educators and professional leaders in yari- 
ous parts of the Orient, especially in Bulgaria snd Asia 
Minor; the fact, too, that he received honors from kings and 
princes, never detracted one iota from the simplicity of his 
nature. Of late years he has now and then dropped in upon us 
at the Congregational House, always bringing his word of good 
cheer and leadership touching intricate international situa- 
tions, always by the caution and fairness of his speech, and 
especially through the wealth of information at his 
contributing light on some vexed point and showing 
the real statesman that he was, 


“ 
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Elsewhere in this issue Secretary Barton of the American 
Board, who knew him intimately, estimates President Wash- 
‘burn’s great contribution to the Orient and the world. 


wt 

.In these days when reactionary influences are seeking to 
repress and humiliate the colored people of this country, it is 
refreshing to learn that the achievements of distinguished 
- ¢olored people are being recognized. At the annual meeting 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, held in New York last week, a gold medal offered an- 
nually by Dr. J. E. Spingarn, chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of this national association, was awarded to the person 
of African descent who was judged to have made the highest 
achievement during the past year in any field of elevated or 
honorable human endeavor. The recipient of the medal was 
Dr. Ernest Everett Just, professor of physiology in Howard 
University Medical School. He is only thirty-one years of 
age, a native of Charleston, S. C., and graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1907. He has devoted considerable time to 
research work, and his‘scientific attainments have won for him 
the highest praise from Dr. Jacques Loeb of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, Professor Lillie of Chicago 
University and others. The committee deciding the award 
consisted of Bishop John Hearst, ex-President Taft, Mr. John 
Hope, president of Moorehouse College, Dr. James H. Dillard, 
director of the Jeanes and Slater Funds, and Mr. Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard of the New York Hvening Post. The presentation 
of the Spingarn medal was made by Governor Whitman of New 
York. 

Bod 


A clean and effective piece of municipal reform work in 
Cambridge by a group of ministers, two of whom are Congre- 
gationalists, is described by Rev. T. C. Richards in this issue. 
The story ought to hearten all ministers and laymen who are 
facing with determination the problem never completely solved 


—that of securing law enforcement and a public order wherein 
those who defy or evade the law will find out that they are 
to be sharply dealt with by those intrusted with its mainte- 
nance. Other Congregational ministers in different parts of the 
country have much to show for wise and persistent endeavors 
to uplift the moral atmosphere of the cities in which they 
dwelt. Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D., of Portsmouth, N. H., 
has accomplished much in this general field, while in Terre 
Haute, Ind., Rev. L. Curtis Talmage, pastor of First-Church, 
has put in some strong blows against protected vice. He has 
contributed to the Post of that city a series of articles in which 
he speaks plainly and to the point. We honor these ministers 
who grapple with a problem, the complications of which call 
for all the courage and wisdom which any man possesses. 
& 

‘Rey. Thomas Kelly Cheyne, who died in England last week, 
was a grandson of Rey. T, H. Horne, whose ‘Introduction to 
the Holy Scriptures” meant so much to our grandfathers. Pro- 
fessor Cheyne died as Oriel professor of Scriptural Interpreta- 
tion at Oxford. He had attained all the scholarly and church 
distinctions consistent with his position as university pro- 
fessor short of a bishopric. His work in the criticism of the 
Old Testament runs parallel with the whole development of 
modern higher critical research. Modern British scholarship 
has had few finer types of the encyclopedic learning, joined 
with wide influence in the fields of scholarship, which makes 
a man of books a leader of thought in his own generation. 

& 

Among the mora] influences of the great war we may note 
that the receipts at the gambling table in Monte Carlo have 
diminished more than half, The principality whose head con- 
ducts deep-sea researches with the proceeds of these gambling 
tables lies between Italy and France. We wonder where in 
these war times and with German, Russian and American travel 
stopped it finds visitors to make any profits at all. 


From Our Western Window 


How those good people can sit with placid demeanor and 
indulgent smiles while the riotous anti-Catholic crusade goes 
on is more than we can understand. But then, there were 
thousands who saw no great significance in the Boston Tea 
Party until after Concord and Lexington, and thousands more 
eould descry the ludicrous in the John Brown raid till the fir- 
ing on Fort Sumter. Who is prophetic enough to say that 
these clashes of rabid Protestantism and rabid Catholicism in 
Iowa, Ohio, Oklahoma and the like are not portentous? As 
the news now comes in from Texas of the latest battle, two 
dead and another dying, it would even seem as if the bitterness 

‘was certainly not exaggerated. In this case, it is the familiar 
figure of the ex-priest traveling ambassador of the sinister 
Knights of Luther, visited by a deputation of the local Knights 
of Columbus and asked to desist from his announced “ex- 
posures” and vituperative lectures. Flash of words is suc- 
ceeded by flash of revolvers, with the murderous effect recorded 
above. Of such is the kingdom of prejudice. Matters are not 
improved any by the pernicious bill against the freedom of the 
press introduced into Congress by the Catholic authorities, 
Nevertheless, the provocation has been great. 

Worse, even, than the clash of bigotries in the small towns 
is the Bee friction in the cities. For instance, Dean Hart 
of the Episcopal Cathedral in Denver is not permitted to com- 
ment upon the church clouding its teachings by mysticism and 
wafers without drawing a rejoinder from the neighboring cathe- 
dral and a charge of jealousy at “the increasing power of the 
papacy.” These are fundamentally somewhat ominous things 
to record, and certain apparent drifts of statecraft, as a result 
of the European war, do not make the situation any the more 
comforting. 

_ A more reassuring look ahead is provided in some remarks 
by President King of Oberlin while visiting his Minneapolis 
alumni. Commenting upon the change in educational empha- 
sis from the Classical to the scientific and sociological, Dr. King 
declared that the weight of college-trained influence today was 
distinctly progressive as contrasted with its conservative atti- 


* * 
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tude of years ago. Hach American community thus receives 
annually a proportion of leaven which at last will leaven the 
whole lump of bigotries and prejudices, racial, religious and 
economic. 

= * 

Speaking of education and progress, it would be hard to find 
a method more fundamental than the circulating library plan 
of the Illinois Congregational Conference. A committee, headed 
by HB. N. Hardy of La Grange, is now establishing plans which 
have already been described in this paper. It involves practi- 
cally the use by every pastor in the state of a splendidly selected 
library, covering every possible homiletic and ecclesiastical 
field. By ‘Uncle Sam’s” co-operation, the newest and best 
books of modern thought are brought to the parson’s study, 
however impecunious he may be. Thus that indispensable cul- 
tivation of mind and spirit, without which no growing church 
is truly possible, may be provided. What the General Theolog- 
ical Library of Boston bas done and is doing for New England 
pastors, Chicago Theological Seminary, through this plan, 
may do for the ministry of Illinois and perhaps later of the 
Middle West. The small sum of $500, now needed to set the 
slight machinery in motion, will yield greater returns to the 
church than many a like sum given elsewhere with equally 
good intent. It will cultivate the very roots of the church. 

* * 

A South Dakotan, now on the foreign field, writes home in 
pathetic humor that it’s hard, even in farthest China, to pre- 
serve absolute neutrality in a station with Wnglish husband, 
serman wife and several French priests to complicate mat- 
ters. But there is nothing humorous in the further news that 
the war’ has now begun to affect the attitude of the natives, 
that they jeeringly ask “if Christianity was not strong enough 
to ward off the war in the countries it has dominated for cen- 
turies.” This, multiplied manyfold in every land, is a hint of 
what men mean when they say, “This awful war will set back 
many years the march of progress.” ‘The sneering laugh of the 
pagan is heard in the land. 

Chicago, Feb. 17. ° [aes a te 


The Test of Popular Preachers 
Criticism Inevitable—Results the Vindication 
By Grapho 


ister who is not hopelessly “sot in his ways” 


Popular preachers always have been criti- 
cised. Spurgeon was “roasted alive” when 
erowds began to throng to his sermons. 
Somebody declared that he slid down his 
pulpit headforemost one morning to illustrate 
a point, and the humorous periodicals cf the 
day represented him in all sorts of grotesque 
attitudes. Henry Ward Beecher was spoken 
of as an outlaw to pulpit propriety and an 
offense to ministerial dignity. Finney was 
criticised, Moody was criticised, Torrey was 
criticised, after he began to have thousands 
of people in his audiences, Sunday is criti- 
cised. 

In the nature of the case it is difficult for 
a preacher to be popular and not be criticised, 
for he generally preaches in a manner, or 
after a method, different from that of the 
common run of preachers—he would hardly 
be popular if he did not—and that disturbs 
the sense of propriety or dignity. Custom 
gets a hard grip on the pulpit, and the man 
who breaks away falls into hostile hands. 
Reverence is one of the greatest things in 
religious worship, but at the same time it 
can be made a cover for an amazing amount 
of dullness and formality. With this kind 
of dullness or deadness a revivalist comes in 
conflict, for to put life back into things is 
the meaning of a revival. 

But there always is a class of people who 
do not want to be disturbed by spiritual out- 
breaks in their community. From Paul’s 
day to this present day it_has been so. It 
eost the apostle many a beating. It made 
the way of Whitefield and the Wesleys hard; 
in fact, it threw them out of the church. 
Finney complained of it bitterly, and Moody 
knew well enough what it meant. Give us 
a religion’ which won’t disturb us is about 
the idea. We have trouble enough with the 
outside of life without being stirred up inside. 
We don’t want a man to come along and set 
up a spiritual racket between our consciences 
and our conduct, between our sense of duty 
and our love of ease. No man.ever was much 
of a revivalist without hitting this kind of 
opposition. 


THEOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES 


But there is a still deeper note of conflict 
—it is theological. Theology is the root of 
the difficulty. Without this, methods, man- 
ners, language assaults on grammar, defiance 
of convention and customs would not cut 
much of a figure; they are only incidental. 
Few men care whether an evangelist keeps 
his coat on or off so long as he preaches 
their kind of theology. 

The Greeks at Athens put up with Paul’s 
sermon until he came to the doctrine of the 
resurrection, and then they scoffed and ran 
away. When he preached salvation for all 
through the cross the Jews wanted to kill 
him. When the Wesleys preached regener- 
ation they were cast out into vacant lots. 
Theological opposition goes as deep down 
into human nature as religion itself. 


A QUESTION OF RESULTS 

Therefore we are not to pronounce against 
an evangelist because he’ arouses criticism. 
What we want to know in these practical 
days is whether he really gets anything done. 
Billy Sunday is drawing such crowds to his 
services as no other evangelist ever before 
has done in this country. The Congrega- 
tionalist, recognizing the mission of journal- 
ism to keep its readers informed regarding 
what is going on in the religious world, has 
performed excellent service in giving us a 
first-hand view of the Philadelphia meetings. 
The fact that any preacher can draw such 
crowds is something to make any other min- 


take notice. And the further fact that this 
man and his meetings and sayings are com- 
mon topics of conversation in the whole city 
when the horrid war in Hurope has an almost 
complete monopoly everywhere else also is 
significant. It is something of an achieve- 
ment for a single preacher who is trying to 
save men to set a city thinking about some- 
thing else than Hurope’s wholesale business 
of killing men. 

But the question now comes back, How 
much of the real and the permanent is there 
in Mr. Sunday’s work? Is it only a matter 
of big crowds for six weeks, a big donation, 
and then nothing which lasts? Or does his 
work stay when he is gone? At Muscatine, 
Io., the pastor of our Congregational church 
said to me, “Come out with me, I want to 
show you something.” He drove me through 
town and showed me one vacant place after 
another. ‘‘There was a saloon there before 
Billy Sunday came,” he remarked. “Now 
there is not.” At Galesburg, Ill., the saloons 
were voted out at the next election after the 
Sunday meetings, and it was the same way 
at Decatur and at Princeton. That is, Sun- 
day’s work stays and the saloons go. 


AN INVESTIGATION 


Reference has been made in The Congre- 
gationalist to the investigation of the results 
of Sunday’s meetings in different towns and 
cities during the last several years, recently 
condueted by the Chicago J'ribune. In ex- 
plaining the method of investigation the ed- 
itor of the Tribune says, “The correspond- 
ents, as newspaper reporters and not edito- 
rial writers, were asked to give a fair and 
unbiased statement of the effect of the meet- 
ings and to secure the testimony of several 
leading citizens of their town upon the same 
subject.” 

The replies contained some criticism, but 
it seemed trifling in comparison with the 
great body of favorable report. Below I give 
as briefly as possible some of the more im- 
portant testimony of those who indorsed the 
meetings : 

South Bend, Ind., meetings held in 1913. 
The editor of the leading daily paper of the 
city says that it is generally acknowledged, 
even by those who opposed the evangelist’s 
queer methods, that the Sunday campaign 
had a great moral effect, that it resulted in 
the success of a citizens’ reformed ticket at 
the next election and, considered as a whole, 
the results were wonderful. Mr. Studebaker 
of the famous manufacturing company says: 
“A considerable percentage of the converts 
united with the churches and the greater part 
of this number have remained faithful. It 
would be silly to deny that Mr. Sunday’s so- 
journ here had failed to influence deeply, and 
to all appearances permanently, religious 
feeling and morality in South Bend.” The 
president of the well-known Oliver Chilled 
Plow Co. expressed the opinion that there 
was very little backsliding and that in the 
interest of temperance and morality the re- 
sults were remarkable and would be lasting. 

Fairfield, Io., meetings held in 1907. A 
prominent citizen replies: “The effect of the 
meetings is still seen. It brought the 
churches and the people close together and 
made them work more in harmony, and it is 
estimated that ninety per cent. of the con- 
verts are working in the churches.” An- 
other citizen adds, “There were men saved 
in the meetings whose lives have been a rev- 
elation to their friends as well as a great 
blessing to their families.” 

Wichita, Kan., meetings held in 1912. A 
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president of a bank says, “Billy Sunday’s 
work was a great blessing for Wichita.” The 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. says: “As to the 
permanency of the work of Billy Sunday, I 
have no hesitancy in saying that it is going 
on as a greater force than ever in Wichita, 
Kan., after three years. Of course there 


have beer some backsliders, which is only — 


natural, but I find among the leading men 
of the Protestant churches now many of 
Billy Sunday’s converts. They are among 
the most active and consistent workers in 
the churches.” One of the results of the 
meetings was the formation of gospel teams, 
which visited numerous towns and made 
many converts. Henry J. Allen, editor of 
the Wichita Beacon and afterwards Pro- 
gressive candidate for governor,. was a mem- 
ber of a team which held meetings in an 
Oklahoma town across the border. Here a 
wealthy rancher was converted. He had 
been a drunkard and had been in the hos- 
pital for treatment for delirium tremens at 
the time of his conversion. He went home 
and induced the minister of the town to send 
for an evangelist, and several scores of per- 
sons were converted. “At Hmporia about 
six months ago a gospel team, of which 
Henry J. Allen was a member, counted 
nearly one hundred converts as the result of 
one day’s meeting. Among the number was 
William Allen White, the well-known Kan- 
sas writer.” 

Steubenville, O., meetings held in 19138. 
The judge of the Comma Pleas Court says: 
“The Sunday revival produced a quickening 
effect on the public conscience. It brought 
about a keener sense of right and wrong in 
the minds of the people than ever existed 
before. The abolition of the saloons from 
this community was due to Billy Sunday’s 


efforts. Of course there were some back- — 


sliders, but the huge majority stuck and are 
sticking today.” 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The campaign began at 
the close of 1913 and lasted eight weeks. 
During that time 22,353 persons “hit the 
sawdust trail.’ The collections to meet tab- 
ernacle expenses amounted to $38,000 and 
the evangelist received a free-will offering 
of $46,000. About 6,000 persons identified 
themselves with various churches as a direct 
result of the campaign. The agent of the 
Tri-States News Bureau interviewed a con- 
siderable number of ministers regarding the 
continued effect of the campaign. A few 
said some of the Sunday converts had fallen 
back into former ways, but that for the most 
part these converts made splendid Christian 
workers. The moral effect was seen in the 
throwing out of whisky advertisements by 
daily newspapers and in the closing of the 
red-light district. ‘Gamblers no longer dare 
to operate openly and low characters are 
seeking other fields. This is because the 
bureau of public morals, formerly: sneered 
at by the under-world, has become a thing 
of force and light. Its superintendent is a 
former newspaper man who was converted 
while reporting a Sunday meeting.” 


THE MATTER OF MONEY 


The money cost of the Sunday campaign . 


and the large remuneration for the evangelist — 
haye provoked hostile remarks. But business: 
men have replied to this criticism by saying 
that considering the number of conversions 
and general results the expense is compara- 
tively light. In a conference the other 
Dr. Wishard of the Second E : 
Church, Chicago, said that in one of the 
Pennsylvania towns enough money was pa 
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March is the Education Society’s month 
and the second Sunday is known as “Hdu- 
cation Sunday.” ; 

It may be interesting to note that four of 
our seven benevolent societies are engaged 
in educational work among the young, viz., 
the American Board with its 81,902 stu- 
dents; the American Missionary. Associa- 
tion, with 14,515 students; the Congrega- 
tional Sunday School Society with its 740,- 
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764 children and youth receiving its instruc- 
tion; and the Congregational Education So- 
ciety with its schools, academies, colleges 
and universities scattered over the United 
States. 

From the early Colonial days Congrega- 
tionalists have planted academies and col- 
leges for the proper training of youth that 
they may become preachers, and teachers and 
leaders, and although the Congregational 


denomination is not a-large body, its influ- 
ence is to be measured by its higher institu- 
tions of learning from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific that have sent forth streams of high- 
minded and highly educated youth. 

The Congregational church therefore very 
properly devotes an entire month to the 
consideration of the needs of our American 
youth and to the work carried on by its 
National Education Society. 


A Teacher’s Temperance Work in New Mexico 


One of the first occasions in which I took 
a stand for temperance was when one of the 
merchants sent his nephew to me with a 
petition for me to sign asking that the mer- 
chant be appointed postmaster. With no 
previous knowledge that the merchant de- 
sired the appointment, and taken by surprise 
when my mind was full of school work, I 
was not prepared to sign such a petition 
without due consideration, but the only re- 
sponse which came to my mind at the mo- 
ment was to say: 

“T cannot sign that petition, Mr. Mer- 
chant sells liquor and it is not legal to have 
a post office in the same room where liquor 
is sold.” 

Perhaps it is needless to say that my re- 
ply gave great offense, an offense which has 
not been fully pardoned in all the years 
which have followed. Yet there has been 
no question of any of the relatives as to my 
position on the liquor question. 

Very early in my teaching I began to use 
a small catechism prepared by Julia Colman 
on the effects of liquor and tobacco. This 


’ catechism had been interleaved with the 


Spanish translation by the New Mexico 
W. C. T. U. The repeated reading of ques- 
tion and answer and the illustrations in the 
English text could not but leave some im- 
pression on the minds of the pupils. 

At all baptismal feasts, public betrothals 
and wedding feasts it has always been cus- 
tomary to offer a variety of liquors. 

Some Americans have taken the ground 
that the hosts would be seriously offended 
if a guest should decline to take the liquor 
on such occasions. Our experience has been 
that instead of taking offense when the 
liquor has been declined, our hosts would 
have been distinctly disappointed had »we 
taken the liquor which they offered us. 
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So thoroughly have they accepted our 
position that of late liquor has rarely been 
offered us on these occasions, a glass of 
water being quietly substituted in its place. 

This position taken and held for so many 
years has unquestionably had great influ- 
ence upon the people. 

Some years ago when talking with a girl 
who was soon to be married, we spoke in 
deprecation of the scenes of drunkenness 
which so often occurred at the weddings 
when she said she wished there were no 
liquor to be obtained. This gave a most 
excellent opportunity to say to her: 

“You need not taste it on your wedding 
day unless you choose to do so, nor need 
your husband take it.” This was evidently 
a new thought to her, but she replied: 

“T think we will do that way.” 

In our teaching we have repeated at in- 
tervals the cooking of an egg with alcohol, 
carefully explaining the resemblance of the 
white of the egg to the brain, and showing 
the egg after it became thoroughly cooked. 

We have also repeated the illustration of 
the force of habit, by the use of a spool of 
thread, showing that one or two turns of 
the thread about a boy’s arms can be easily 
broken, while to break a dozen turns is more 
difficult and that it is not possible to break 
a large number. 

The need of some action in regard to the 
evil of intemperance was keenly felt by the 
influential men in town, as the boys from 
twelve years old and upwards were rapidly 
becoming confirmed drunkards. In the case 
of one man this included his son and two of 
the three nephews under his care. 

This man was the originator of the move- 
ment to outlaw the saloons. Compelled by 
his business to be temporarily absent from 
town, he wrote his brother careful instruc- 
tions about the necessary steps to be taken. 
The brother took up the work with an en- 
thusiasm which increased daily as he dis- 
covered the great preponderance of public 
opinion against the saloon. 

One man expressed the feeling of the com- 
munity : 

“We must save the boys.” Great was 
the rejoicing. when all legal forms being 
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helped in sixty years to com- 


duly complied with, word was formally re- 
ceived from the proper authorities, and the 
doors: of the saloons were closed. 


CONDITIONS OF THE PAST 


It is hardly possible for one unfamiliar 
with the conditions in these isolated Mexi- 
ean towns to appreciate the terrible curse 
with which the people must contend. It 
seems incredible to them that a person can 
pass his whole life without having tasted a 
drop of spiritous liquor. 

At feasts we have often seen mothers giv- 
ing the “bottom of the glass” to babies of 
only a few months and we have shuddered 
to see little children whose heads barely 
reached the top of the table return for more 

| srnisy. Then to hear the mother laugh 
| when she saw her little one of less than two 
years completely overcome by liquor—boys 
from six to sixteen years too drunk to re- 
main in their seats at school and too drunk 
to attempt to study. 

Never a dance, a public betrothal or a 
wedding without its crowd of screeching 
hoodlums on the street. Never a night fol- 
lowing these affairs without the noise of 
drunken passers by. Often the fight with 
knife or pistol and persons injured, with 
lawsuits and all their hideous following. 


Asking 


Every one that asketh receiveth—some- 
thing. 

Every one that asketh receiveth—good 
things. 

E\very one that asketh receiveth—the very 
thing he needs. 

Every one that asketh according to God’s 
will receiveth—the very thing he asks for. 
—Outlook. : 
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Saul Anointed King 


We find in these chapters before us further indication of the 
varying points of view in this history due to the presence of dif- 
ferent documents introduced by the compiler. In one account 
Saul is chosen king by the Lord and anointed to that office with 
the approval of high heaven. In the other the very desire of the 
people for a king is an act of rebellion against God. In one 
account Samuel has judged Israel all his life, going in circuit from 
city to city to perform the duties of his office. In another he is 
an unknown man, the local seer in an obscure village, useful in 
helping men to find lost things. He was unknown to Saul, but 
Saul’s servant knew about him (even as modern servants sometimes 
know more about clairvoyants than do their employers) and 
directed Saul to him when search was being made for the lost asses. 

We may say that there are elements of truth in the varying 
points of view even though it is impossible to harmonize all the 
details into one composite narrative. The desire of the people for 
a king sprang originally from an unworthy motive. “Give us a 
king that we may be like all the nations; that our king may judge 
us and go out before us to fight our battles.” 

The military type of leader was what they had in mind. And 
the choice made was in plain fulfillment of that desire. Saul’s quali- 
fications as they are here set down (and as the sorry outcome of 
his reign proved) were mainly physical. He was a handsome 
young man—‘“there was not among the children of Israel a good- 
lier person than he.’’ He was every inch a king if kings are to be 
measured by inches—‘“from his shoulders and upward he was 
higher than any of the people.” He had the necessary build for 
a man who could go out before them and help fight their battles. 


BROWN’S 


LOOK NOT ON THE OUTWARD APPEARANCE 


The people deem a stately, commanding presence essential to 
an ideal king. They want a man who looks the part. They want 
a face and a figure that will have the needed decorative value for 
state functions. His very appearance must impress the beholder 
as being royal. 

The prophet of the Lord remonstrated with them when they 
made this shallow demand. He pointed out the burdens which 
this indulgence of their desire for the trappings of royalty might 
entail, ‘This will be the manner of the king that shall reign over 
you. He will take your sons and appoint them for his chariots 
and to be his horsemen. He will appoint them for captains of 
thousands and captains of fifties. He will set some to plow his 
ground and to reap and to make instruments of war. He will 
take your daughters to be cooks and bakers. He will take your 
fields and give. the best of them to his servants. He will-take the 
tenth of your seed and the tenth of-your flocks. He will take your 
men servants and your maid servants and put them to his work.” 

Here was a bit of work cut out for them. Here were the items 
in the burdensome program imposed by a military ruler with his 
head swollen by that malady known as “the divine right of kings.” 
Court retainers and military officers, gardeners on the royal estates 
and craftsmen for the arsenal, domestics in the royal palace taken 
from the daughters of the free born and humbler menials from 
the ranks of the servant class, the commandeering of property for 
royal pleasure and the exactions of taxes amounting to one-tenth 
of the natural income—these were the items in the menu which 
the headstrong people were demanding. 


LIKE ALL THE NATIONS 


The people listened to Samuel’s warning but would not give 


heed. “Nay, but we will have a king over us that we may be like 
all the nations.” What a modern sound it has! “Like all the 
nations!” If certain nations refuse the appeal of reason and 
conscience for the establishment of International Courts where 


differences arising between nations may be adjudicated and settled 
according to the principles of law and equity; if certain nations 


“eo in for’ dreadnoughts and super-dreadnoughts, Krupp guns and 
huge standing armies, then forsooth, the jingoes of nations inclined 
toward the saner method will stir up their constituents to enter 


upon the same mad race for military supremacy. “Like all the 
nations’—it might have been uttered yesterday! The other nations 
have been preparing for war for the last thirty years and now they 
are getting what they prepared for, as nations usually do. How 
long, O Lord, how long? 

The people rejected the counsel of the prophet that they might 
follow the way of the world. Then the word of the Lord came to 
Samuel, “They have not rejected thee, they have rejected me that 
I should not be king over them.” The order of the words brings 
out the emphasis—‘Not thee but Me have they rejected.” It was 
not the mere refusal of the counsel of their prophet—it was the 
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forsaking of those national ideals and of that ultimate allegiance 
to which Israel was divinely called. It would be a burdensome, 
galling yoke which they were selecting for themselves, but it 
would be self-inflicted. “Ye shall cry out in that day because of 
the king which ye have chosen and the Lord will not answer.” 

The protest being unheeded Saul was chosen to be king. In 
one of the narratives he was anointed secretly when he came to 
Samuel to inquire about the lost.asses. “As they were going down 
at the end of the city, Samuel said to Saul, Bid thy, servant pass 
on before us (and he passed on), but stand thou still that 1 may 
cause thee to hear the word of the Lord. Then Samuel took the 
vial of oil and poured it upon his head and kissed him and said, 
Is it not that the Lord hath anointed thee to be prince over his 
inheritance?” ‘The main features in this ancient ceremony are 
still preserved in the coronation of a king in England. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury anoints with oil the king who comes to the 
throne, and the kiss of homage is given by the Archbishop, the 
bishops and the premier peers of the realm. 

In the other account (1 Sam. 10: 17-27) the people! are called 
together at Mizpah by Samuel the prophet in a public proclamation. 
“Now therefore present yourselves before the Lord by your tribes 
and by your thousands.” Then lots were cast and the tribe of 
Benjamin was taken. Then lots of families and the family to 
which Saul belonged was taken. Then the further casting of lots 
brought out the fact that Saul, the son of Kish, was to be king. 
He was then and there proclaimed and the people shouted, “God 
save the king!” 


THE MORAL DEFECTS OF THE KING 


We cannot read this story of the coronation as if we knew 
nothing of the subsequent career of the man thus elevated to a 
throne. He bore his honors most unworthily. He was a narrow, 
jealous, vindictive soul. He did not, like Duncan, bear himself 
so meek that all his virtues would plead like angels trumpet- 
tongued on his behalf. He was not a religious man apparently. 
“Saul also?” was a standing joke, for the thought of such a man 
among the prophets was most incongruous. His qualifications for 
leadership, let me say again, were mainly physical. 

The Lord works with his fumbling, erring children, not as he 
would, but as he can. When he cannot have our “level best” he 
takes what remains after some chosen vessel has been tipped over 
by awkwardness or willfulness. In this situation he made the 
best of a desire which was not ideal in his sight. He accedes to 
the wish of the people for a king and gives the utmost of his grace, 
which this willful nature is ready to receive, to make their king a 
blessing rather than a curse. 

“God save the king !’”’ they shouted in their new-found joy in the 
presence of a crowned head. They would better have turned their 
eyes within and have said in humble petition, “God save the. 
people,” for the man they were applauding would not show him- 
self a wise or a worthy ruler over Israel. 


THE WISE CHOICE OF POLITICAL LEADERS 


The selection of the right men for places of power in any city 
or state or nation is one of the gravest obligations resting upon 
citizens intrusted with thdt duty. If the mayor is a rogue or a 
sycophant, if the governor is “on the make” rather than a man 
possessed by the spirit of service, if the congressman or senator 
is blinded by his political ambitions or corrupted by the rewards 
of predatory interests whose ends he seeks to promote, then “God 
save the people.” ; 

The path of honor and of usefulness was pointed out to the 
newly anointed king by’ the faithful prophet. “The spirit of the 
Lord shall come upon thee and thou shalt be turned into another 
man.” Had he welcomed the transforming power of that “Spirit,” 
his own history and the history of Israel would have been spared 
the ugly pages which follow. But, alas! he was content with the 
outward, signs of a changed life, disdaining those more searching 
offices of true religion which purify the affections and renew the 
springs of action. 

How unlike his mood to that which -characterized our own 
greatest President in the face of the exacting responsibilities con- 
fronting him as the head of this nation in its hour of testing! 
“I have been driven many, many times to my knees by the over- 
whelming conviction that I had nowhere else to go. My own wis- 
dom and that of all about me seemed insufficient for the day.” He 
that exalteth himself is by that attitude abased. He that hum- 
bleth himself is by that disposition exalted, 
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THE HOUR OF PRAYER 


The Life of the Soul 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for Feb. 28—March 6. 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


The Place of Prayer in the Life of the 
Soul. John 17: 1-26. 

Prayer with “the Windows Open.” We 
all of us begin, I suppose, with the habit, 
rather than with any inborn feelings of ne- 
cessity for prayer. If we were so fortunate 
as to have a praying mother, she saw to it 
that prayer became a part of the routine of 
our childish life. A good many grown people 
have given up their childish habits and left 
a& gap in their lives where prayer ought to 
belong. For the Christian, certainly, there 
ought to be no shame in the acknowledg- 
ment that prayer is a part of the inner life 
of the soul; nor ought he to refrain from 
the public testimony of customary prayer 
and worship. Our Lord went, we read, “as 
his habit was,” to the place of prayer. Dan- 
jel in the time of persecution, when prayer 
to the God of Israel was forbidden, made his 
habit of prayer conspicuous by opening his 
window toward Jerusalem and praying in 
the sight of all the world. 


' Secret Prayer. Our Lord told men not to 
make a display of devotion. He spoke of the 
closet, the quiet, unnoticed place where undis- 
turbed we meet and talk with our Heavenly 
Father. We are not, however, to think of se- 
cret prayer. as entirely a matter of hidden 
places. Most of us are busy people, and a 
good many of our thoughts of God and our 
appeals to him must come in the midst of 
pressing engagements. Secret prayer builds 
upon the tender, joyful confidence that the 
heart of our Heavenly Father is always 
within reach, so that when a thought of duty 
or desire comes to us, we can turn to him 
even in the midst of the crowd. 


Intercessory Prayer. There seems to be 
an idea in the minds of a good many people 
that prayer is essentially a selfish business. 
A careful reading of the Old Testament or 
the New will disprove that misconception. 
We find that Jesus especially asked his dis- 
ciples to pray for others. We find patriarch 
and prophet and singer of Israel sending out 
their hearts to God in behalf of those who 
were in distress and of those whom they 
loved. No one who cherishes affection can 
stop in prayer with the needs of his own 
heart and life; but alike for our own educa- 
tion and for the purposes of God in the world, 
we should extend the limits of intercession 
beyond our nearer circle. We are God’s 
partners in building up the Kingdom of 
Christ, and nothing that concerns that King- 
dom can be foreign to the interest and the 
desires of the Christian. 


Prayer at Stated Intervals. The distrac- 
tions of the world make it important for us 
to establish a routine of prayer. There 
would be much less religion in the world, 
even for Christians, were there no Lord’s 
Day, with its opportunities of communion 
with . There would be far less inter- 
‘cession, had we not formed the habit of 
praying at stated times, when we first rise 
in the morning and when we lie down at 
night. A good many of us are forming the 
habit of a midday time of intercession. We 
make a point of devoting a few moments, if 
no more, after the noon hour strikes, to 
some definite object of prayer suggested for 
our League of Intercession. So the power 
of association comes to aid the habit of 
prayer. In the midst of the affairs of the 
world the definite time is as definitely asso- 
ciated with a purpose and desire of prayer. 


Closet and Altar 


THE EFFORT AND THE PRIZE 


If any man wills to do the will of God 
he shall know of the teaching, whether it 
is of God.—John 7: 17. 


No fine action, no noble endurance, no 
splendid self-surrender has ever been in- 
evitable; no height has been won by fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance, no 
great reform has come about by a kind 
of automatic necessity, but rather be- 
cause men refused absolutely to bow the 
knee to this gross, enslaving superstition 
of a fate that is stronger than the human 
will.—J. Warschauer. 


Only by choosing the good in the pres- 
ence of the evil are true manhood and 
real maturity gained—WMarcus Dods. 


All we have done, or nobly failed in doing, 
All we have been, or bravely striven to 
be, : 
Makes for our gain, within us still sur- 
viving , 
As power and larger possibility. 
All, all shall count; the mingled joy and 
sorrow 
To force of finer being rise at last; 
From the crude ores in trial’s furnace 
smelted 
The image of the perfect life is cast. 
—F'rederick K. Hosmer. 


Hivery right choice brings nearer that 
purity which makes the spiritual clear. 
Every choice of ill darkens and thickens 
the atmosphere in which the spiritual is 
hidden. You are deciding now for yes- 
terday, because good now helps to efface 
and atone for wrong choices then. You 
are deciding for tomorrow, because every 
choice is the selection of a starting place 
for the time to come. We are now in 
the middle of the course. This is the 
decisive hour. Now we must run, while 
the great cloud of witnesses watches the 
struggle for the goal—ZIsaac Ogden 
Rankin. 


Wherefore, whatever is incumbent 
upon thee to do for God’s honor and the 
good of others, either as a duty of thy 
station or by special opportunity put 
into thy hand, perform it seasonably, if 
thou wouldst die comfortably.—Thomas 
Boston. 


O Lord God Almighty, who givest 
power to the faint and increasest 
strength to them that have no might, 
without thee I can do nothing, but by 
thy gracious assistance I am enabled 
for the performance of every duty laid 
upon me. Lord of power and love, I 
come, trusting in thine almighty strength 
and thine infinite goodness, to beg from 
thee what is wanting in myself; even 
that grace which shall help me such to 
be and such to do as thou wouldst have 
me. O my God! let thy grace be suffi- 
cient for me and ever present with me, 
that I may do all things as I ought. I 
will trust in thee, in whom is everlast- 
ing strength. Be thou my helper, to. 
carry me on beyond my own strength 
and to make all that I think and speak 
and do acceptable in thy sight, through 
Jesus Christ. Amen. : 
—Benjamin Jenks. 
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A Happier World 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for March 7-13 


BY PARRIS T, FARWELL 


How to Make This a Happier World. 
Proy. 3: 18-18. (Consecration Meeting.) 

Personal Happiness. If we would increase 
the happiness of others we must first have 
the secret of happiness in ourselves. Though 
Jesus was “the Man of Sorrows,’ he was 
not unhappy. He often speaks of his joy, 
and he ealls upon his followers to “rejoice 
and be exceeding glad.” Some one has said 
that we are told on one occasion that “Jesus 
wept” because it was so exceptional, but we 
are not told that he laughed because it was 
so usual as to be not worth mentioning. We 
know that joy -was characteristic of him and 
that he desired it for his followers; ‘These 
things have I said unto you that my joy may 
be in you.” So the Apostle Paul calls upon 
Christians, even in times of persecution, to 
“rejoice and be exceeding glad.”” The Chris- 
tian, then, will be happy for the same rea- 
sons that Christ was happy. In spite of all 
experiences of sorrow he has cause for joy, 
because he can look beyond the present to 
the future, to the issues of things in this 
life and in the life to come. © 


The Happiness of Others. But no man 
can be permanently happy in himself alone. 
Happiness is unselfish, it is a social virtue. 
Like light it must send forth its beams. It 
is also contagious. The happy man desires 
that others be happy and is himself the 
mightiest influence in spreading happiness. 
Hspecially he desires happiness for his 
friends. Here, then, is the beginning of the 
ever-widening circle of human happiness; a 
happy man in his home and with his friends, 
spreading the contagion of happiness. <A 
happy home is one of the most powerful 
forces for good on earth. It is the best sym- 
bol of heaven among men. Father, mother, 
sister and brother living happily together, 
considerate of each other, mutually helpful 
and unselfish, this is the type of the King- 
dom of God on earth, To be selfish, incon- 
siderate and cruel at home, but smiling and 
courteous elsewhere is hypocrisy. Let the 
spread of happiness begin in the home. 


Wider Responsibility; But the happy 
man, whose happiness is born of Christian 
love, will not be satisfied with confining his 
desire for human happiness to his home and 
his personal friends. He looks out on the 
world and sees sorrow and suffering, igno- 
rance and poverty and sin, and he cannot be 
content unless he has some share in the 
efforts that are made to alleviate the suffer- 
ing and overcome the evil. If he is an em- 
ployer he has earnestly at heart the welfare 
of those who labor for him. As a citizen he 
is deeply concerned in every kind of under- 
taking to improve the conditions of suffering 
mankind. Above all, as a Christian, he will 
long to give to all men everywhere that 


_ knowledge of God, that faith in Christ, that 


hope for the life that now is and for the life 
that is to come which is the only secret of 
his own enduring happiness. He knows 
that there_is no other source of lasting hap- 
piness and his love and sympathy leap the 
barriers of race and nation and reach to the 
ends of the earth wherever there are human 
beings, in the desire that he may help to 
comfort others with the comfort wherewith 
he has himself been comforted. Every effort 
that is made to promote the knowledge of 
Christ and to provide Christian conditions 
of living is an effort which will not be fruit- 
less to make this a happier world. 
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The New Social Spirit of an Old Inland City - 
Writing of his New England travels of a century ago, Presi- 
dent Dwight pronounced Keene, N. H., one of the pleasantest 


inland towns he had visited. Maintaining that distinction 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Recently established, the second in the state, at Keene 


worthily through the decades, in these days when its Commercial 
Club is pushing for new industries and the city exempts from 
taxation for ten years such new mannfacturing concerns as may 
locate here, the people of the city are not forgetful of its inner 
development. For more than twelve years, with a growing majority 
each time the sentiment is tested by vote, the city continues en- 
tirely free of saloons. For more than two decades the higher life 
of its young men has had not only the churches, but a vigorously 
conducted Y. M. C. A. for their social and religious development. 
But the newer day has been marked by the establishment of a 
Normal School as the second one in the state. For its establish- 
ment the city bought the old Hale mansion, “home of two gov- 
ernors,’’ with extensive lands located on the broad, tree-lined 
Main Street, and turned it over to the state trustees. In turn 
the state made an appropriation of $100,000 for the construction 
of the new buildings appearing in the cut. The dedication of 
these new buildings marked the one chief constructive achieve- 
ment of the Felker administration, marking the new era of com- 
mon school advancement inaugurated by Supt. H. C. Morrison 
of the State Board of Education. 

The women of the city have wisely met two pressing needs. 
or the many women who come on varied errands from the towns 
of the surrounding countryside a Rest Room, comfortable in ap- 
pointments and serviceable in all needed ways, has been main- 
tained by the Federation of Women’s Clubs. A new venture for 
the girls and young women, destined to fulfill a similar sphere of 
effort as that afforded by the Y. M. C. A. for the young men, 
maintained under the name of The Girls’ Club, with its center of 
social and religious activity in “Our House,” was opened during 
the autumn. Its initiation came from interest aroused among a 
large group of girls attending the Young Women’s Conference at 
Northfield. The secretary is Miss Rita Cahn, a native of New 
York City and graduate of Northfield Seminary. Membership in- 
cludes all denominations, Catholic as well as Protestant. 

Edueational features on the most democratic basis and reach- 
ing the whole common life are the productions of the Chorus Club 
twice yearly ‘under the masterly direction of Nelson P. Coffin, for 
many years in charge of the chorus choir of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, and more lately of the chorus work of Northfield 
Seminary and Mt. Hermon School. The interest in the produc- 
tions of the Chorus Club is yearly so great as to entirely overtax 


“OUB HOUSE,” CENTER OF KEENE, N. H., GIRLS’ CLUB 
Which fulfills a mission for girls similar to that of the Y. M. C. A. for 
young men 
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the holding capacity of the City Hall. At the recent midwinter 
concert selections were rendered from Mendelssohn’s St. Paul and 
Elgar’s Caractacus. The People’s Institute, made a community 
affair by the co-operation of church clubs of men, women’s clubs 
of the city, fraternal orders and school interests, again taxes the 
City Hall in attendance upon its six or eight high-class literary, 
dramatic or musical programs. A leading personality in the 
building of the varied community forces is Principal Wallace PB. 
Mason of the Normal School, whose wide interests and untiring 
energy are constantly bearing fruit in definite forms of social wel- 
fare. A playground supported by private enterprise last summer 
was so successful as likely to have continuance by direct city 
support the coming season. R. 


Fighting Tuberculosis in the South 


The terrible spread of tuberculosis in the Southern states, par- 
ticularly among the Negroes, constitutes a vast problem with which 
the Anti-Tuberculosis Leagues being formed in many places are 
grappling valiantly. Perhaps the leading personality of the-work 
in Alabama is a Congregational minister, Dr. George Baves of 
Birmingham, who in 1912 reluctantly surrendered a promising pas- 
torate to devote his time for a few years at least to the secretary- 
ship of the Anti-Tuberculosis Association of Jefferson County, 
Alabama. Dr. Eaves admits that he would far rather remain in 
the ministry, to which he hopes to return, but he believes that by 
engaging in the fight against the insidious disease he is taking up 
a work which challenges the enthusiastic service of the church 
and affects for good the whole life, social and moral as well as 
physical, of the community. 

The Anti-Tuberculosis Association of Jefferson County, formed 
in 1910, has proved so 
effective an organiza- 
tion that it has been 
the cause of the forma- 
tion of similar organ- 
izations at other points 
in the state, which 
have now federated into 
the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League of Alabama. 
This is a wholly volun- 
tary organization with- 
out public funds, and 
Dr. Eaves is its secre- 
tary. Through it he 
reaches every county in 
the state, giving public 
lectures and talking 
with prominent citizens. 
Interest in the work 
has been developed in 
the Birmingham schools, 
whose teachers and ~ 
scholars, by selling Red 
Cross Christmas seals, 
expect to raise approx- 
imately a thousand dol- 
lars this year for the Association, to be dedicated to the forma- 
tion of the first of a series of open-air schools. Churches and 
other religious organizations, labor unions, lodges, women’s clubs, 
physicians and other organizations and individuals are joining in 
the campaign. The Association has appropriations from the city 
and the county governments, and carries on a sanitarium, a clinic 
and visiting nurse work, In the sanitarium great care is taken 
of the moral and religious interests of patients. Catholics, Greeks, 
Jews, Protestants of all denominations, are kept in touch with 
their respective churches and social groups. Wvery effort is made, 
too, to educate the patients concerning their physical welfare and 
the protection of others from infection, and each patient is encour- 
aged to contribute, or persuade friends to contribute, to all or 
part of the expenses involved. To the needy in the out-patient de- 
partment, assistance is given or loaned. During 1914 about 
$24,000 have been spent by the Association, of which two-thirds 
was contributed by private individuals, chiefly in modest sums. 
The Association is about the most popular organization now en- 
gaged in the service of Jefferson County and Birmingham. 
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The Oldest Congregational Chapel in England 


The most ancient Congregational chapel in Great Britain is 
in the Somersetshire village of Horningsham, and stands close to 
the gates of the famous Longleat Park. Interesting in origin, the 
church claims to have been founded in the year 1566 by the Scotch 
artisans employed by Sir John Thynne in the building of that 
magnificent mansion, Longleat House, of historic memory. Sir 
John bought the priory of Longleat as early as 1540 and subse- 
quently granted the land to these humble pioneers of godly Non- 
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IN PICTURE AND PARAGRAPH 


conformity in the west of England upon which the old conven- ' 


ticle now stands, and his successors have renewed the lease ever 
since. This diminutive sanctuary, similar in size to the old 
wooden church of Salem, Mass., or George Herbert’s quaint church 
of Bemerton, near Salisbury, Eng., is reputed to be the earliest 
of all free Congregational places of worship in the kingdom and 
bears the date of 1566. It still retains its venerable thatched roof 
and weather-worn appearance and has attached to it an‘ old burial 
ground. In 1866 the 300th anniversary of its foundation was cele- 
brated. Bishop Ken, author of the world-sung morning and even- 
ing hymns, two of which, “Awake, my soul, and with the sun,” 
and “Glory to Thee, my God, this night,” are perhaps more widely 
known than any other English hymns, composed several hymns on 
a neighboring hill. In its rustie situation, Horningsham is an 
extremely pretty village, and the landscape around is very pictur- 
esque, resembling the best parts of Devonshire. It is somewhat 
remarkable that although Hnglish Congregationalists were a numer- 
ous and influential body in the days of Queen Blizabeth, 1558- 
1603, they did not possess a regular meeting house in the city of 
London until the earlier half of the seventeenth century. deede 


New York Baptist Churches Discontinue Merger 


After trying the experiment of a merger for a year, the Fifth 
Avenue and Calvary Baptist Churches of New York City have 
decided amicably to go back again to their former separate status. 
The Fifth Avenue Church has resumed services in its house of 
worship on Forty-sixth Street, and Calvary has appointed a pul- 
pit committee to search for a pastor. Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin 
remains with the Fifth Avenue Church. Naturally there are many 
rumors concerning the failure to effect a permanent union, but 
most of them are aside from the facts. It has from the first been 
an open question whether two churches of such strength and pdési- 
tion ought to unite, and the experience proved that there was not 
sufficient increase of efficiency or congregations or power for serv- 
ice, under the merger, to warrant the blotting out of a church 
amply able to equip and carry on a large work. 'The work of the 
year was conducted in the best spirit, but the conference commit- 
tees, in the light of all the facts, concluded that it was wiser to 
separate, and this decision was accepted with the heartiest good 
will by the Fifth Avenue Church, which was the proposing party 
in the merger. What the Fifth Avenue Church will do as to per- 
manent location is not known, but its work will go forward as 
though there had been no interruption. If Calvary Church can 
secure a capable successor to Dr. MacArthur, there seems to be 
no reason why both churches should not do much to aid in holding 
our Protestant forces together in Manhattan. While Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller is a regular attendant at Fifth Avenue Church, he has 
taken no part in the merger or withdrawal proceedings. Baptists 
in general, both in New York and outside, will regard the separa- 
tion as a good thing for the interests of the denomination and the 


city. As the Watchman-Hzaminer says, “If the two churches can 


- shack conducting a _ service 


_ discovered that he was a 


maintain an independent existence and large prosperity can come to 
both, we shall rejoice at the failure of the proposed consolidation.” 


A Chinese Leper and His Faith 
“Some months ago The Congregationalist published from the 
Pittsburgh correspondent an account of the isolation of a Chinese 
leper in a small lazar house in connection with the Municipal 
Hospital of that city. The article told of visits to the patient of 
Byangelist BE. S. Gray, at the head of a city mission to the Chinese, 
of his conversion, of a pathetic a REIN < 
visit of his brother from ee 
‘China, of the unique religious  — : 
service in which this poor | 
isolated soul worshiped God 
by the use of a phonograph 
through which hymns were 
rendered, supplemented by the 
prayers of the leper, and of 
visits now and then of city 
pastors and mission workers © 
who od without the little 


within his hearing. This man 
was Yee Tom. And now we 
are able to write the last 
paragraph of the story. For 
Yee Tom is no more on earth. 
It was May, 1911, that it was 


‘leper, and he was isolated. 
The program of life already 
described was kept up through 
the long period—a long period 
for a human being to be ab- 
solutely alone except for the 


ministries of the hospital physicians—three years and seven 
months. But a few weeks ago Dr. S. H. Biemer of the Municipal 
Hospital noticed that Yee Tom was sinking fast. He remained in 
constant attendance un- 
til the end came, Dec. 
15. The officials of the 
hospital say that death 
did not come so much 
from the disease as 
from the effect of soli- 
tude. But Yee Tom 
kept his Christian faith 
to the last; never ,a 
word of complaint es- 
caped his lips, and his 
last words were expres- 
sions of gratitude for 
the kindnesses shown 
him by attendants and 
friends. The former — 
article in these columns 
drew a letter from a 
physician on the Pacific 
Coast protesting against 
the isolation of Yee 
Tom as unnecessary. 
It may be so. But this 
simple story supplies 
food for meditation and 
points its own lessons. 
The immunities and 
privileges of civilized communities come at costs of which we are 
seldom aware, but they fall heavily on some. It might be well for 
-us to consider whether we are always as sure of the need and as 
thoughtful to provide every possible alleviation in such cases as 
we ought to be. Again, we hear often of striking cases of heroism 
and unfaltering witnessing for the Master. . One wonders if the 
unfailing, unnoticed but beautiful faith of this poor, isolated 
Chinese leper to the worth and sustaining power of the Christian 
religion does not afford as noble an example of courage and an 
exhibition of as real spiritual values as many which are more 
spectacular and more widely heralded. AGB; B> 


REY. GEORGE EAVES, D. D. 


Who is doing fine work as secretary of the 
Anti- Tuberculosis League of Alabama 


At a retreat held at Jaffna College, Ceylon, in October, 120 
Christians from twenty-one churches, two-thirds of them men, at- 
tended. The subjects for conference were: The Ideal Home, The 
Ideal Church, Christian Service for Every Church Member and 
Christian Citizenship. 

Plans to safeguard moral conditions during the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition are being announced by the Federal Council of Churches, 
the Christian Association, the Christian Hndeavor, the Hebrew 
Association and the Salvation Army, while some of the Catholic 
federations are taking like precautions. 


United Brethren report that applications for admission to their 
Otterbein Industrial Home and Asylum for children and old people 
in Ohio have already come from sixteen states. Hight religious 
bodies are represented. 


THE OLDEST CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL IN ENGLAND 
Built in 1556 tn Horningsham, Somersetshire 
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RECORD OF THE 


For the Week Ending Friday, Feb. 19 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
The Ship Purchase Bill 


The Ship Purchase Bill, having come to 
a deadlock in the Senate, which threatened 
the necessity of a special session, a corre- 
sponding measure was carried in the House 
of Representatives and sent to the Senate. 
As this House measure commanded the sup- 
port neither of the seven insurgent Demo- 
eratie Senators nor of the progressive Repub- 
licans, the President and the Democratic 
leaders, convinced of the impossibility of 
passing it, let it be sacrificed to the avoid- 
ance of calling a special session. The Presi- 
dent intimated that he would appeal to the 
country in support of the measure. 


Prohibition in Iowa 


The state legislature of Iowa passed a 
state-wide prohibition law which the goy- 
ernor has indicated his intention of signing. 


The German Interned Ships 


In connection with the shipping bill the 
question of the purchase of German vessels 
now held in American ports came to the 
front. In testifying before the Senate In- 
vestigating Committee, William G. Sickel, 
vice-president of the Hamburg-American 
line, stated that of the forty ships belonging 
to the line now in American ports, only nine 
small and out of date vessels were for sale. 


The Export of War Supplies 


A delegation of women bearing a petition 
signed by 23,000 persons asking an embargo 
on export of war supplies visited the Presi- 
dent, who told them that he had been ad- 
vised that such an embargo would be un- 
neutral. The gravity of the Huropean sit- 
uation made it necessary for the United 
States to be absolutely impartial and careful 
in its attitude. He added appreciation of the 
humanitarian motives behind the petition. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Changing Rulers in Mexico City 


The Carranza forces evacuated Mexico 
City and Zapata took possession. The United 
States protested against the arrest and im- 
prisonment of the American consul at 
Puebla, and he was released by the com- 
mander of the Constitutionalist forces. 


Natural Calamities 


A hurricane striking the German islands 
of the Samoan archipelago leveled huts and 
houses and destroyed vegetation, entailing 
loss of lives and much misery. Earthquake 
shocks continued in Italy, buildings were 
thrown down and two or three lives were 
lost. The continuance of slides in the Pan- 
ama Canal and the ruin wrought by last 
week’s hurricane at the port of Colon ren- 
dered it more improbable than ever that it 
will be safe to trust large warships in the 
Panama Canal at the time of the projected 
naval parade in March. 


A King for Poland 


The Austrian, Government announced the 
appointment of one of the Hapsburg princes 
as King of Poland. 


An Insult to the American Ambassador 


The German emperor has intimated that 
he will personally express his regrets to Am- 
bassador Gerard for an unpleasant incident 
which occurred at a theater in Berlin on 
Feb. 9. The Ambassador and his friends 
were talking in English when a man in the 
audience protested against the use of that 


language. On being informed that the party 
were Americans, he began a loud and violent 
tirade against the United States for permit- 
ting the exportation of arms. 


The Russian Defeat in East Prussia 


The Germans, commanding means of trans- 
portation which enabled them to shift their 
forces rapidly from wing to wing, trans- 
ferred some 200,000 troops to Hast Prussia, 
where they attacked the advanced Russian 
forces, driving them back in defeat and pur- 
suing them across the Russian frontier of 
Poland. They claim to have taken more 
than 60,000 prisoners. 


The War in the East 


The complete breakdown of the Turkish 
attack on the Suez Canal is indicated by the 
distress of prisoners captured by the British- 
Egyptian forces and by the full retreat of 
the German-led Turks across the desert to 
Syrian territory. The quarrel between 
Egypt and Greece over the insult dffered to 
the Greek naval attaché at Constantinople 
was settled in complete reparation by the 
Turkish Government in satisfaction of the 
demands of Greece. 


Keeping Capital at Home 


The British Treasury regulations forbid- 
ding the floating of foreign loans and secu- 
rities in the London market resulted in a 
notice refusing permission to British share- 
holders in the New York Central Railroad 
to participate in the road’s new bond issue 
of $100,000,000, or to allow dealings in these 
bonds on the London exchange, 


The German Blockade 


The time limit of the warning to neutral 
vessels by Germany in regard to the war 
zone declared east, west and south of the 
British Islands expired at midnight, Feb. 18. 
A consequence of the blockade was the hold- 
ing up of all passenger traffic between Eng- 
land and Holland. There was no increase 
in insurance rates and the British Govern- 
ment announced its intention of paying com- 
pensation to sailors who may be injured as 
the result of hostilities. Darly in the week 
the British steam collier Dulwich was blown 
up by a German submarine. Its crew took 
to the boats and all but two were picked up 
by a French destroyer or reached the British 
coast. The German answer to our protest 
is friendly in tone, but insists upon the pur- 
pose of carrying out the blockade and throws 
off all responsibility for accidents which 
may happen to neutral vessels in the pro- 
claimed zone. The significant passages in 
the reply are as follows: 

“All these encroachments have been made, 
as has been admitted, in order to cut off all 
supplies from Germany and thereby starve 
her peaceful civil population—a procedure 
contrary to all humanitarian principles. 
Neutrals have been unable to prevent the 
interruption of their commerce with Ger- 
many, which is contrary to international 
TBS Shoes 

“The German Government feels itself 
obliged to point out with the greatest em- 
phasis that a traffic in arms, estimated at 
many hundreds of millions, is being carried 
on between American firms and Germany’s 
enemies. Germany fully comprehends that 
the practice of right and the toleration of 
wrong on the part of neutrals are matters 
absolutely at the discretion of neutrals, and 


involve no formal violation of neutrality. ...— 


“Germany trusts that the neutrals who so 
far have submitted to the disadvantageous 
consequences of Great Britain’s hunger war 
in silence, or merely in registering a protest, 
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will display towards Germany no smaller 
measure of toleration, even if German meas- 
ures, like those of Great Britain, present new 
terrors of naval warfare. ... 

“Neutral vessels which, despite this ample 
notice, which greatly affects the achieve- 
ment of our aims in our war against Great 
Britain, enter these closed waters, will titem- 
selves bear the responsibility for any unfor- 
tunate accidents that may oceur. Germany 
disclaims all responsibility for such accidents 
and their consequences.” 

Concerted attacks on the Belgian ports 
and coast towns held by the Germans were 
made twice in the week by flotillas of Brit- 
ish airships, bombs being thrown on railroad 
stations, supply camps and moving bodies 
of troops, but special care being taken to 
avoid the destruction of places oceupied en- 
tirely by the civil population, | 

The British reply to our protest on the 
common use of the American flag by British 
vessels seeking to escape from interference’ 
by hostile craft controverted the statistics in 
which our Administration had sought to 
show a curtailment of exports, pointing out 
a large inerease in almost every item of 
American export with the exception of cot- 
ton. The tone of Sir Edward Grey’s com- 
munication is conciliatory, but he insists 
upon the British need to exercise its powers 
for self-defense to the limit, and intimates 
that the refusal to accept the principles of 
recognized international law by the Germans 
may justify modifications of usage on the 
part of the Allied governments and fleets. 


Japan and China 


The publication of the demands made by 
Japan upon the Chinese Government, fol- 
lowed by intimations of unpublished condi- 
tions to which China has absolutely refused 
to accede, shows limitations on the Chinese 
right to grant concessions to foreigners, the 
granting of important railroad concessions 
to Japanese companies, the exclusive ap- 


~ 
or 


pointment of Japanese as advisers in finan- — 


cial and other government offices and the ex- 
tension of special rights for Japan in Man- 
churia and Mongolia. These demands have 
raised questions of the open door in China 
which directly concern all the governments 
whose citizens have been active in trade or 
development in Chinese territory. 


The Death Roll 
(reps. 5-19) gees 

Charles Stewart WVane-Tempest-Stewart, 
Marquis of Londonderry, a former Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, leader of the Irish 
Unionists and prominent as an active mem- 
ber of the British Conservative party. 
James ©. Fargo, for seventy years prominent 
in the express business. John Jasper, 
superintendent of public schools in New 
York City for twenty-three years and orig-— 
inator of many educational reforms.—— 
Norman B. Ream, prominent leader in busi- 
ness, a farmer’s son who enlisted at seven- 
teen in the Union Army, rising to be lieuten- 
ant and honorably discharged for disability 
as the result of a wound. Dmeritus-Pres. 
George Washburn’ of Robert College, Con- 
stantinople. A missionary of the A. B. C. 
I’. M. and teacher or president in the College 
from 1869 to his retirement in 1903. Widely 
honored and listened to in two continents. 
Rev. Thomas Kelly Cheyne, Church of 
England clergyman, Oriel Professor of In- 
terpretation of Scripture at Oxford Uni- | 
versity and Canon of Rochester rg pO 
Professor Cheyne had a large part the 
advances of Hebrew study and critical in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament which 
have marked our generation. 7 
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The Sunshine Clan 


BY MARY DAVIS 
CHAPTER VIII. 


When I have on my Sunday gown 

I get sweet smiles froin Susie Brown; 
But when I’m dressed for fun and play 
She will not even glance my way. 
Does Susie liké my clothes or me? 
That is the thing I cannot see. 


But I didn’t take the Zebra Apron down 
to Jennie’s myself after all. The boys came 
flocking after us as we left Jennie. 

“See here, Polly,” announced David Liy- 
ingstone, “when Jennie comes to school in 
the Zebra Apron you girls are not to flock 
around her. That would be no test at all. 
Why the babies would know why she had it 
on.” - 

They all chuckled at my long face. ‘And 
you do that apron up in a bundle and I'll 
take it down now,” ordered Charlie. 

“We won't vote for her unless you do,” 
the mean things chuckled. 

So I had no choice but to thrust it into a 
box and Charlie lugged it off. But Eliza- 
beth and I didn’t speak to him again that 
night. 

The next morning was unusually pleas- 
ant. When we arrived at school all the 
pupils were romping in the yard. There was 


not a sign of the Zebra Apron. ‘“She’s 
backed out,” grunted Jack. 
- “Flasn’t either,” snapped Tess, as_ she 


stared up the road anxiously. But the bell 
elanged and we formed our line and still she 
did not appear. 

“T don’t blame her a bit,’’ muttered Alta, 
as we were climbing the stairs. 

“Does any one know where Jennie Lyman 
is?’ asked Miss Hobbs a minute later. 

Harry Burbank raised his hand. He is 
fat and stutters badly and Miss Hobbs 
doesn’t let him talk if she can help it. But 
as no one else seemed to have any informa- 
tion about Jennie, she said in a resigned 
tone, “Well, Harry?’ 

5 

“Hurry, Harry, if you please,’ urged Miss 
Hobbs. 

“TJ—I s—saw her at the Moving Pictures 
last night.” 

Miss Hobbs has very bright, full eyes, and 
she looked at Harry as if she was a robin 
looking for a worm. Just then Jennie ap- 
peared in the doorway. Miss Hobbs is strict, 
but as the school took one glance at Jennie 
in the Zebra Apron, with four inches of pink 
linen showing beneath it they burst into 
wild laughter. Then they hastily stopped 
as Miss Hobbs looked at them. When the 
room was in order she turned her attention 
to Jennie. But there wasn’t anything she 
could really say. The Zebra was spick, span 
clean, and Jennie looked at her very respect- 
fully. 

“T presume you have an excuse for your 
tardiness?” she queried at last. 

“No, Miss Hobbs,” answered Jennie in her 
funny little high voice. Tess and I heard 
a happy note in it, but Miss Hobbs frowned 

severely. 
' .“Be sure and do five interest examples 
after school, then,” she cautioned her. 

And, “Yes, Miss Hobbs,” smiled back 
Jennie, and I wanted to hug her, Zebra 
Apron and all. 

By and by the door opened and Mr. Ger- 
maine, our principal, came in. He enunci- 
ates his words especially well, and when he 
told Miss Hobbs to bring the class up to 
the Assembly Hall, even Alta in the back 
corner seat understood every word. “The 
Woman’s Club are going to award the prize 
to the writer of the best composition,” he 
Went on. } 
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Tess and I looked at each other in terror. 
Jennie wrote the best compositions in our 
room, as we well knew, and we were sure 
that she had tried for the Woman’s Club 
prize. 

But Jennie did not seem to be giving the 
matter a thought. She smoothed down a 
fold of her apron and bent industriously over 
her work, and Parker Bruce, the worst boy 
in school, could not even make her glance at 
the hideous picture he made of her. At 
recess we girls did not dare to flock to her 
support and had to stand still and listen to 
Lucy Greene’s insulting remarks to the poor 
girl. 

“Don’t you like my apron?” asked Jennie 
demurely, at last. “I do very much indeed 
or I wouldn’t be wearing it, Lucy.” 

Eleven o’clock came all too swiftly and 
Miss Hobbs marshaled us up two flights of 
stairs to the Assembly Hall. Three or four 
members of the Woman’s Club were sitting 
on the platform and among them Aunt Chris- 
tine, very handsome in her lavender silk, 
with its fichu of black lace. And just as we 
were all seated Daddy himself arrived. 

Mr. Germaine is not one who believes in 
keeping children in horrible suspense. He 
said crisply, “Jennie Lyman, the winner of 
the five-dollar-gold piece for the best compo- 


Little Miss Muffett Abroad 


BY ALICE E. BALL 


IV. Germany 


German Hilda, so sweet, 
With good ‘‘Kuchen’’ to eat, 
And ‘‘ Torte’’ and ‘‘ Marzipan,’’ too, 
Saw a big stork alight, 
And he gave her a fright, 
For away with a morsel he flew. 


(To be continued) 
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sition on Beautiful Linden Hill may come 
forward and read her essay.” 

Jennie was a queer little figure as she pat- 
tered up in our apron. Aunt Christine 
opened and shut her mouth several times 
without saying a word. At last she poked 
the gold piece into Jennie’s fingers, mutter- 
ing something that nobody understood but 
herself. . 

Then Mr. Germaine put the little composi- 
tion into Jennie’s hands too. Her - fingers 
trembled so that she couldn’t undo the knot 
of blue ribbon with which it was tied. I 
was afraid she would cry in a moment, but 
Father came to her aid and helped her with 
the troublesome knot. As he smoothed out 
the little roll of papers he said something to 
her in a low voice which seemed to bring all 
her courage back to her, and in her own 
natural voice she read her composition. 

Her cheeks grew pink as she read, and 
gradually she forgot the Woman’s Club, the 
teachers and her classmates and everything 
but her subject. Her queer, squeaky, little 
voice seemed different, too, and when she 
ended with, “So we, the pupils of the Whit- 
tie School, must leave Linden Hill better and 
more beautiful than we found it,” why every 
one clapped vigorously. 


Continued on page 259 
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What Has Become of the Cornerers ? 


HE Editor asks me to an- 
swer this question. He evi- 
dently has in mind the 
“Wants” column request a 
few months ago for the old 
“Cornerers” to report as to 
their education and employ- 
ment. These items were 
to be. added to a typewrit- 
ten roll of members—which 
included an index to sup- 
plementary notices about 
them—for deposit with the 

ae bound volumes of the “Cor- 

ner” in the Congregational 

Library, as long ago promised. Do any new 
readers ask what was the “Corner” and who 

were the “Cornerers”? That is easily an- 

swered. 

In 1886 a few children began, by their 
letters, to meet in one corner of the old- 
time, large-paged Congregationalist, and talk 
about their pets, their play—anything that 
interested them. That made the “Conversa- 
tion Corner.” ‘The number gradually in- 
creased, hailing not only from New Hngland, 
but from all parts of the land and from the 
very ends of the earth—Turkey, India, 
China, Japan, Micronesia. From the be- 
ginning the “sign of the Corner” was a big 
?—to inquire, to learn, to know. They 
asked about animals, about books, about 
travels, about the stars and especially about 
stamps, which, through a printed list of col- 
lectors, they exchanged with each other. 
They learned to keep journals, cash-books 
and to make scrap-books, a special Corner 
volume being prepared for them. They re- 
ceived certificates of membership. After a 
time the “Old Folks” put in an appearance 
in large numbers, helping to answer the chil- 
dren’s questions, and having a lot of harder 
ones of their own. 


ab 


WHERE THEY ARE 


But “what has become of the Cornerers’’? 
That is not so easy to answer, except in a 
general and informal way. I have in alpha- 
betical order, and with their residences, the 
names of about seventeen hundred children 
connected with the Corner, during the 
twenty years of its existence, besides a list 
of over twelve hundred grown-up contrib- 
utors. It startles me to find that nearly 
all the really and truly members who wrote 
their childish letters have finished their ed- 
ucation and taken up active work—men and 
women of thirty, forty, almost fifty years! 
Even the members of 1906 are now in their 
later teens, and ought to be nearly through 
college. 

Very many have not furnished the educa- 
tional and professional items desired, but it 
is extremely pleasant to find that a large 
proportion of those from whom—or about 
whom—information has been gained have 
pursued college studies, and many profes- 
sional courses also. This is, of course, what 
might be expected of children brought up in 
intelligent, Christian families, and under 
the weekly influence of the Corner! The 
boys went to Amherst, Bowdoin, Brown, 
Dartmouth, Harvard, Middlebury, Mt. Her- 
mon, Universities of Maine or Vermont, 
Williams, Yale and other institutions in the 
Middle or Far West. One boy called on me 
recently who had just come from his Rhodes 
scholarship at Oxford. The girls got their 
higher education at Abbot, Bradford, Mt. 
Holyoke, Northfield, Simmons, Smith, Vas- 
sar, Wellesley, Wheaton and so on clear to 
Colorado and Pomona. 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING 


The sequel of learning and knowing is 
doing something in the world. The first boy 
who asked his question in the Corner— 


about rabbits!—is a lawyer; so are many 
others. Some are physicians, and a goodly 
number ministers of the gospel. Many are 
teachers; one who though writing from Vir- 
ginia was of Massachusetts ancestry—ask- 
ing why chameleons changed their color—is 
a Princeton professor, as is also a New 
Hampshire boy; another, who was always 
our referee in zodlogical matters, is profes- 
sor in that department at Dartmouth. I 
think that at least a dozen are foreign mis- 
sionaries, two going out the past year, one 
a Malden boy, to China, the other as med- 
ical missionary to Turkey, whence she used 
to write us in her childhood. One is a 
captain in the U. S. A., a neutral, of course! 

Some went to “Tech,” and are civil en- 
gineers or business men; some to agricul- 
tural colleges and are enterprising farmers— 
one having a “cattle-ranch” in the South- 
west. Several girls attended hospital or 
other training schools and are useful nurses 
or social settlement workers. Some are 
librarians, some secretaries of various sort; 


one—perhaps you remember “Sarah Noah,” | 


who used away back in the beginning of the 
Corner to be always putting in a funny word 
of query or comment—has not reported her- 
self, but I understand that she is pastor’s 
assistant in a large working church in the 
Middle States. “The Two Little Pilgrims” 
of the puzzle picture, which all will remem- 
ber, is a prosperous business man in Boston; 


one boy, bearing the name of two missionary 


ancestors, is a Yale professor and expert ex- 
plorer; another missionary’s son is a goy- 
ernment scientist in the Philippines. T'wo 
have been heard from as editors, respectively, 
on the New York Zimes and Portland Ore- 
gonian. 

One other journalistic writer must have a 
separate paragraph. The Hditor’s recent 
prospectus of good things to come in 1915 
contained the following: “The Congrega- 
tionalist was one of the first religious papers 
to bring to the front Bruce Barton, whose 
articles and sketches,” ete. A rare failing 
for editors to err on the side of excessive 
modesty! It was the first paper of any 
kind to bring that writer to the front. His 
very first literary effort was printed entire 
in the Conversation Corner just eighteen 
years ago—see under date of Feb. 11, 1897. 
It was the sequel to a famous Corner party 
at the home of Charles Carleton Coffin in 
Brookline. I wonder whether the Bditor re- 
members that happy gathering of girls and 
boys, when he was master of ceremonies and 
all were delighted with hish-hash-hosh, chon 
kina, and the magic entertainment of Drs. 
Kingman and Twombly, in which a pistol 
fired the children’s rings into an old bottle, 
and the broken bottle produced a live guinea 
pig, with the rings tied to his neck with a 
blue ribbon! The pig was put, in my hands, 
and was given to Bruce. It must have been 
all right, for the Shawmut pastor was there 
and allowed his son to carry the trophy 
home. F 

The Corner letter, signed “Bruce B.,” was 
to say that “our pig is doing well and eats 
a great deal.” There is no doubt of its au- 
thenticity, as I have the autograph manu- 
script before me. In July following appeared 
a letter signed, “The Guinea Pig,’ but I 
confess that the writing looks to me more 
like the Shawmut pastor’s hand than the 
guinea pig’s foot! Accompanying it is a 
picture of the children and the pig, also a 
sad letter from Bruce, saying that the pig 
had just been cruelly killed by a neighbor's 
eat. But who can say that the publication 
of those first literary productions did not 
stimulate the genius which Jater wrote, Four 
Who Answered, The Country Church, The 
Resurrection of a Soul or A Young Man’s 
Jesus? 
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WHAT THEY DID FOR OTHERS 


A few words must be said about what the 
Cornerers did “for others’—the very best 
thing in the world for anybody to do! You 
all remember Pomiuk, the Eskimo boy at 
the World’s Fair, who went back a suffering 
cripple to Labrador, where Dr. Grenfell res- 
cued him, and where you Cornerers kept.a 
hospital Cot for him as long.as he lived, and 
afterward in his memory. A recent letter 
from one of the nurses told me of the differ- 
ent children and others cared for in the 
“Gabriel-Pomiuk Memorial Cot,” and I still? 
get every year two or three gifts from old 
Cornerers for its support. I thought of all 
this when in 1909 my steamer touched at 
Battle Harbor, and Mr. Sayre, Dr. Gren- 
fell’s secretary, took me to see the Cot in 
the hospital, and the dear boy’s little grave 
in the rocky, desolate burying-ground near by. 
(I recalled all that a few days ago as I re- 
ceived a cheery note from Mr. Sayre at the 
“White House,” telling of the Fo ge 
boy” there!) 

Another notable Corner benefaction was 
the “Southern Cot,” where for a long time 
you kept “little Clara” in an Atlanta hos- 
pital. That little cripple is much better 
now, and I hear from her occasionally in 
her present home with an older sister at 
Los Angeles, Cal. A very pleasant reminder 
of “little Clara” was the recent call of her 
brother, a young student in Atlanta Univer- 
sity, who as one of the University Quartet 
visited Boston, singing at Dr. Gordon’s 
church. That family never forgets you Cor- 
nerers! And then those Okayama Orphans 
(O Hana San and O Humi San), whom Dr. 
Pettee helped us to find for the little girl in 
New York, who had been praying and sav- 
ing her mites for some little heathen girl; 
and the Bombay Blindies, whom Miss Mil- 
lard told us about; we, wonder if they all? 
have homes of their own, or are doing good 
to others, as the fruit of your doing good+ 
to them. 


THAT DESPOTIC FOREMAN 


Oh, there is one Cornerer we have left 
out—D. F.! He was a mighty good fellow, 


even if we did call him the “Despotie Fore- — 


an,” because he would not print another 
word of my “copy” or your letters, after the 
page was full! Well, after thirty years of 
office work, his health needed a change, and 
he bought a year er two ago a nice little 


farm on the Kennebec in his native state. 


of Maine, and he is as happy as a king there! 
He wrote me the other day that his “garden 
was a great success—six barrels of apples, 
with beets and turnips amd cabbages and 
parsnips and carrots and squashes and 
pumpkins and raspberries and blackberries. 
and plums and a lot of hens and twenty 
pullets.” What a feast of fat things we 
should have, with “boiled dinners” and: 
pumpkin pie, if we should visit Mr. and 
Mrs. D. F. at Sunset Hill Farm, Norridge- 
wock, next summer! 

Other things I meant to speak of, the 
Captains of Ten, the Old Captain, and Kitty 
Clover, and The General, but I hear the echo 
of D. F.’s voice—“*No more space!” So with 
hearty thanks for all your kind letters re- 
ceived year by year, and with the wish for 
information as to education and employment 
from any who have not written (with the 
new names of those who have changed their 
names), I send my loving greetings to all 
the old Cornerers from Passamaquoddy Bay 
to the Pacific shore. Do keep up the Corner 
sign and spirit, asking, seeking, learning; so 
you will surely receive, and find, and Po 
the best ‘blessings, for that is the 
promise ! 


Andover, Mass. 
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Rev. George Washburn, D. D., LL. D. 


Dr. Washburn won for himself a national 
and international reputation as an educator, 
a writer on questions relating to the Near 
Past, an adviser of diplomats and the heads 
of the foreign chancelleries of the world, a 
leader whose influence in bringing about 
great and fundamental reforms in the Turk- 
ish Empire cannot now be estimated, but we 
have not so much thought of this truly mas- 
terful leader as a man with a great heart 

- who won the confidence and even 
affection of all with whom he came 
into contact, whether-in his public 
-eapacity or in his private life. 

Too much can hardly be said of 
the commanding position held by 
President Washburn during more 
than forty years of his public life in 
Constantinople. One needs but to 
confer with Ambassadors of the 
United States to Constantinople to 
learn the high esteem that was 
placed upon his counsels in times of 
diplomatic emergencies or interna- 
tional crises. I was present in a 
parlor meeting in the house of John 
S. Kennedy in New York, a short 
time before Mr. Kennedy’s death, at 
which the Hon. Oscar Straus, then 
under appointment for his third term 
as United States representative at the 
Porte, was present. The subject of 
the conference was Turkey, and Mr. 
Straus with deep feeling announced 
that he had gone under false colors 
in Turkey, as well as at home. He 
said that when some great perplexing 
question arose and in ambassadorial 
conference he was asked his opinion, 
he invariably replied that the matter 
was too important to be taken up off- 
hand? that he desired time to think 
it over before expressing his judg- 
ment. Then he sought Dr. Wash- 
burn and, after a conference with 
him, his own opinion was formed, so 
at the next ambassadorial gather- 
ing he was able to speak with posi- 
tiveness upon the subject, and he 
never failed to impress upon his col- 
leagues the wisdom and the reason- 
ableness of his position. He said, 
“T owe to Dr. Washburn, the presi- 
dent of Robert College, practically 
all the reputation I obtained in Tur- 
key for diplomatic acumen.” He 
said he soon found that it was never 
safe to go against Dr. Washburn’s 
advice; that it was always wise to 
accept it and follow it. This is but 
an illustration of the position which 
the president of Robert College made 
for himself at Constantinople, prob- 
ably the greatest center for a gen- 
eration of national and international- 
ferment ‘to be found anywhere in 
Burope, if not in the world. 

Bven the officials of Turkey, in- 
fluenced \by hostile Powers, when 
looking askance at Robert College 
and its far-reaching and fundamental work; 
never failed to honor and respect the judg- 

' ment of the head of that College on matters 
which pertained to the administration of the 
Ottoman Hmpire. Dr. Washburn has well 
been referred to as “an authority on inter- 
national law and precedents as related to the 
Near Bast, an adviser and counselor of the 
diplomats of our own country as well as of 
Turkey itself and of all Europe.” 

But besides this he was pre-eminently an 

educator, feeling his way in education in a 

country that had no precedent to follow and 


Boston, 


and was ordained, 1863. 


1878. 
to take up residence in Boston. 
from Amherst in 1874 and that of LL. D. in 1900 from 
Amherst, Princeton and University of Michigan, and 
in 1906 from University of Pennsylwania. 
ell Institute lecturer and authority on matters in Bul- 
garia and the Far Hast, receiving for his activities in 
helping to secure the independence of Bulgaria the 
Order of St. Alexander from Prince Alexander and 
the Order of the Cwil Merit from King Ferdinand. 
Spoke on Mohammedanism at World’s Parliament of 
Religions in Chicago, 1893; and was member of Edin- 
burgh Conference and of its extension committee on 
Author of “Fifty Years in Constantino- 
ple’ and contributor for twenty years to the Contem- 
porary Review and other publications, both English 
Survived by wife and one son, Dr. 
George H. Washburn of Boston. 


education. 


and American. 


Educator, Statesman, Missionary 


By Rev. James L. Barton, D.D. 


where conditions differed from those that pre- 
vailed anywhere else in the world. Constan- 
tinople was the center of political and na- 
tional ferment. That was due in a large 
measure to the multitudinous and inharmo- 
nious mingling of different nationalities. 
These represented different sectarian bodies, 
and in nearly every case a different language 
and necessarily varying and often hostile 
political interests. : 


REV. GEORGE WASHBURN, D. D. 
Born in Middleboro, Mass., March 1, 1833; died in 


Feb. 15, 1915. 


It was no simple task to build up a sys- 
tem of education to deal with all these na- 
tionalities at the very center of the ferment. 
The conspicuous success of the endeavor is 
apparent to the world in the place which 
Robert College has already taken among the 
educational institutions of the East and that 
its students have commanded wherever they 
have gone. The College not only became an 
educator of these various nationalities, but 
a harmonizer as well. It was the first and 
only instance at the capital of Turkey where 
the youth and young men of all these con- 
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Graduated from Amherst, 
1855; attended Andover Theological Seminary, 1857- 
58, leaving to go to Constantinople as missionary of 
American Board. Later completed course at Andover 
Became acting president of 
Robert College, Constantinople, 1870, and president, 
Resigned, 1903, and left Constantinople, 1908, 
Received D. D. degree 


Was Low- 


tending and inharmonious races were brought 
together in the same classroom and made 
to work and play, to live and to worship to- 
gether as brethren upon a plane above na- 
tionality and race and sectarianism. The 
impossible was achieved, and it was achieved 
through the devoted spirit and commanding 
personality of Dr. and Mrs. Washburn work- 
ing together. 

A word at least must be said for the place 
that Mrs. Washburn has held in all 
this work. The daughter of Cyrus 
Hamlin, founder of Robert College 
and its first president, reared in that 
great seething: political center, with 
a love for the people inherited from 
her birth, Mrs. Washburn; so Dr. 
Washburn always affirmed, was the 
power behind and even on _the throne 
that united discordant elements in 
the student body and welded them 
together into a co-operating unity. 
The graduates of Robert College 
never failed to confirm the position 
which Dr. Washburn took on this 
point. Mrs. Washburn spoke more 
of the home languages of the student 
body than did Dr. Washburn, and 
what the college and its common 
chapel exercises and common class- 
room failed to. accomplish, Kennedy 
Lodge, presided over by Mrs. Wash- 
burn, brought about. 

However much: his public qualities 
were recognized and honored, there 
was another characteristic of the life 
of this great college president which 
has been less mentioned but no less 
potent in making him that power in 
the Near Hast which has counted 
much for modern reforms and which 
will continue to appear in changes 
and reforms yet to be accomplished. 
I refer to the warmth of his heart, 
the affection which he himself felt 
for all his teaching staff and his 
pupils, and the way in which that 
affection begat a corresponding love 
in their hearts. One can say with 
great confidence that the reason why, 
whenever Dr. Washburn went to 
Bulgaria, all Bulgarians from the 
King and Queen down vied with each 
other to do him honor, was not sim- 
ply for what he had done for Bul- 
garia, but because every Bulgarian 
pupil of Robert College carried in 
his heart a deep, unchanging love 
for its president. The decorations 
which were conferred upon him by 
the Bulgarian rulers were given be- 
cause of their profound respect for 
his recognized ability and their pro- 
found love for his winning person- 
ality. 

All in America who were brought 
into close relations with Dr. Wash- 
burn feel and know the warmth of 
his great heart, that always recoiled 
from giving pain, that always 
prompted to rendering service whenever pos- 
sible, and that never failed to draw to itself 
all with whem he came in contact. 

The inheritance upon which Dr. Washburn 
entered when he took up work in Robert 
College in 1869 was an honorable one. Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin had accomplished a hereulean 
task in securing from the Turkish Govern- 
ment permission to establish Robert College 
upon its new site upon the Bosphorus. He 
had obtained from the Turkish Government 
permission for the College, and a new and 
commodious building was im process of con- 
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struction. But the College with which Dr. 
Washburn became connected was domiciled 
in an old wooden house at Bebek, which had 
been built almost a century before. There 
was only one professor in the College, who 
resigned that year; there were two Ameri- 
ean tutors and four assistant native teach- 
ers. There were less than fifty students, 
mostly Bulgarian, and wholly unclassified. 
There was almost no endowment and the 
income was woefully inadequate for the im- 
mediate needs of the College. It fact it 
was called “college” only by way of accom- 
modation, as there were no real college 
classes and no equipment worthy the name. 

Today, after forty-five years, Robert Col- 
lege, with seven large, commodious buildings 
for college purposes and thirteen residences 
for professors, all built of stone, occupies a 
campus of some fifty acres and the whole is 
valued at about one million dollars. The 
student body, including the preparatory de- 
partment, numbers nearly five hundred, rep- 
resenting nineteen different nationalities, the 
masters of more languages than were spoken 
on the Day of Pentecost. Its faculty com- 
prises professors, tutors, teachers and in- 
structors numbering sixty-four men, some of 
them already with an international reputa- 
tion because of their distinguished ability as 
scholars. The College receives annually 
from its students more than seventy thousand 
dollars in the way of fees and has an endow- 
ment of something like two million dollars. 

In the face of these astounding facts, noth- 
ing more need be said of the ability and 
constructive leadership which Dr. Wash- 
burn carried to Constantinople, first as a 
missionary of the American Board, in charge 
of its business department, and then as a 
member of the staff and later president of 
Robert College. And yet, while his life was 
built into this institution—and in so doing 
he built in a masterly way the College to 
which his life was dedicated—his greatest 
work of all consists in the lofty ideals with 
which he endowed the student body, the high 
moral purpose with which he sent forth his 
young men to battle with the. problems of 
the Bast, the new intellectual life which he 
has been so instrumental in bringing into the 
nations that center on the Bosphorus and 
the new Christian civilization which he has 
helped to build up through his sympathy and 
co-operation with the great missionary body 
working throughout the length and breadth 
of the empire. However great the institu- 
tion which he has handed over to his suc- 
eessor, still greater is the heritage of con- 
fidence and affection which he possessed and 
nto which his successor enters. 


The Mission of ‘‘The Master’’ 


The Mission of ‘The Master,’ which is to 
oe undertaken by Darius Cobb, the vener- 
wble artist of Boston, under the direction of 
Rey. C. IF’. Hill Crathern of Worcester, will 
begin early in March. 

“The Master’ is the wonderful painting 
engraved for The Congregationalist and de- 
scribed by Rolfe Cobleigh. This engraving 
and accompanying article led Rev. C. F. 
Hill Crathern to interview the artist and to 
arrange with him for an exhibition of the 
painting in the churches of Worcester, It 
made a profound impression upon the 
crowded congregations that gathered to see 
the picture and to hear the artist, week by 
week. The success of the Mission in Worces- 
ter was so great that invitations poured in 
from many of the large and influential 
churches of Massachusetts. 

Through the pages of The Congregation- 
alist and other journals the fame of this 
wonderful painting went abroad through the 
land, and so urgent have been the demands 
of the churches in the West that the artist 
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Master” to the Pacific Coast. He goes to 
California under the auspices of the First 
Church of Los Angeles, whose junior pas- 
tor, Dr. Morris H. Turk, has charge of 
Mr. Cobb’s itinerary and engagements from 
Los Angeles to Seattle. : 

Any churches in that region desiring a visit 
from Mr. Cobb during April and May should 
communicate with Dr. Turk as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The Mission of “The Master” will begin 
in Park Church, Worcester, on Sunday morn- 
ing, March 7, when Mr. Cobb will give 
his opening address. In the evening a serv- 
ice will be held in Springfield, Mass., and 
following evenings in Brooklyn, N. Y., Balti- 
more, Md., York, Pa., Washington, D. C. 

Sunday, March 14, will be spent in De- 
troit, Mich., and the week following in ad- 
jacent cities. Churches or pastors in this 
region should write Rev. J. Percival Huget 
of First Church, Detroit, for available dates 
between March 14 and 20. 

Two Sundays will be spent in Chicago and 
vicinity under the direction of Rey. E. D. 
Gaylord of Oak Park and Rey. E. N. Hardy 
of La Grange, Ill., to whom requests should 
be made for the week of March 21-28, 

Passion Week and Easter Sunday will be 

spent in Des Moines and other cities of Iowa 
and Wisconsin, under the direction of Rey. 
J. BE. Kirbye of Plymouth Church, who has 
been greatly interested in this Mission from 
its inception. 
_ The week of April 5-12, including Sun- 
day, April 11, may be spent in Omaha, Kan- 
sas City or Topeka, in the order of requests 
as received by Mr. Crathern during his stay 
in Detroit, and addressed care of Rey. J. 
Percival Huget, or reaching him in Worcester 
on or before March 6. 

The itinerary of the Pacific Coast Mission 
will be published in a later issue. 

Iingravings of this wonderful painting, 
published by the Pilgrim Press, may be pro- 
cured of Mr. Crathern during the artist's 
visit to the churches. 


Lenten Discussion Program 


Continuing the program of topics for 
Lenten Discussion Clubs, as described in Mrs. 
Delia L. Porter’s article in last week’s issue 
of The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, we present the following: 


Discussion II. 


How 


MAY WE DEEPEN OUR SPIRITUAL LIVES BY 
» PRAYER? 
A low standard of prayer means a low 


standard of character and a low standard of 

service.—Bishop Brent, 

1. What is prayer? 

2. Is the good of prayer subjective only? Could 
it be effective if there were in reality no 
God? 

3. Is prayer at stated times necessary or can 
one have such a sense of continual com- 
munion with God as to make stated times 
unnecessary ? 

4. What were Christ’s methods and rules for 
prayer? What are the conditions of ef- 
fective prayer? Bring in New Testament 
passages on prayer, including Paul’s 
prayers and what he says about it. 

Should we pray for material or only spirit- 
ual needs? 

6. Is prayer by itself for others efficacious? 
Do you personally know of answers to 
prayer? 

Does power in prayer presuppose mental ef- 
fort? Does it grow by cultivation of the 
habit? 

8. Do you know of any great moral or rell- 
gious leaders who are not men or women 
of prayer? Bring in proofs by quota- 
tions from books or otherwise. Is Bishop 
Brent's quotation true? 

Will you not earnestly and daily pray that 


THE 


LEAGUE ¢ INTERCESSION 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest. 

Ask and it shall be given you; seek and 
ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you; for every one that asketh receiv- 
eth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. - 

And he spake a parable unto them to the 
end that they ought always to pray and not 
to. faint. 


The object of prayer for the week 
beginning Feb. 28 will be 


Yor THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF 
BELGIUM. 


That pastors and people may pass 
safely through the fire of war, 

For their members in exile in France, 
Holland and Great Britain. 

For the extension of their influence 
and that of the free gospel of Christ 
among all the Belgian people, 

For orphans and widows. 

For members of the churches fighting 
in the Belgian army. 

For an end of war. 


What can we do to help our Belgian 
brethren in their trials? 


Lord of all deliverance, we turn to 
thee in our helplessness to ask aid for 
our brothers of the invaded lands who 
against their wish and will are caught in 
the net of war. We remember the faith- 
ful witness of the Belgian lands in the 
times of reformation and their cruel per- 
secutions and bitter sufferings. Remem- 
ber them in the day of their calamity and 
re-establish thou the peace which they 
and we alike desire. Bring thine own 
will to pass in thine own way, but hear 
us in our desire that for the sake of thy 
faithful children the time may be short- 
ened and the end brought soon. 


The Protestant churches of Belgium are 
making appeal to America. Many of their 
people are starving. “Our churches, as our 
people,” they ‘say, “are passing through the 
fire of the deepest trial. The fighting has 
taken place right along the line of our mis- 
sion stations. Nearly all our buildings have 
till now been'spared, but most of our church 
members are suffering greatly from the war. 

. Most of our members are working peo- 
ple; they are generally unemployed. The 
few wealthy people we have in our churches 
are either ruined or unable to get cash out 
of the banks. . . . Nevertheless, all the serv- 
ices and meetings were maintained. ... The 
spiritual situation of our churches is ex- 
ceedingly good. A real awakening is taking 
place, and we hope that this dreadful trial 
will open the heart of many of our country- 
men to the consolation, the strength and the 
hope found in Jesus Christ.” 

These Belgian Protestants are in a special 
sense our brethren; witnesses to the sim- 
plicity of the gospel in one of the dense 
centers of Roman Catholic population. Be- 
hind them is the history of the struggles for 
freedom and faith in the times of the Span- 
ish dominion and the persecutions of Alva. 
If we can give or pray for these pam ‘ 
churches we shall be working for 
brothers in the common faith of 
“Poor Belgium,” writes the delegate of 
churches, “has lost all, but not its soul 
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soul must be redeemed by the gosepl of Ju —— 
tice and Liberty.” e i” “hay 


these Discussion Clubs may really deepen 
our spiritual lives? 
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has consented to extend the Mission of “The 
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Progress of the Sunday Campaign 


In a large city like Philadelphia it would 
be impossible to expect Billy Sunday to have 
the support of everybody; yet to the average 
observer it would appear as if there were no 
opposition, The fact is that every great 
movement will find critics, helpful and other- 
wise, and Philadelphia is having some of the 
otherwise just now. The Socialists are the 
latest to be heard from on this score. Some 
of them say that the Sunday meetings were 
devised by Mr. John Wanamaker and a num- 
ber of other men to divert the minds of the 
common people from the social unrest, which, 
they say, Mr. Wanamaker and other promi- 
nent citizens of this city feared. I took 
pains to trace this story to its source. 

: The history of the Billy Sunday campaign 
began nearly two years ago. Dr. L. W. Mun- 
hall of Philadelphia, an evangelist, conceived 
the idea and called on Mr. Sunday, who was 
then holding meetings in Wilkesbarre, about 
eighty miles from Philadelphia. He laid out 
a plan which Mr. Sunday agreed to, which 
was that on a given Monday—his rest day 
—he would speak to the ministers of Phila- 
delphia, if they wished him to do so. The 
Ministerial Union, an association of most of 
the ministers of the city, voted to have Mr. 
Sunday speak to them on a Monday morning, 
He came and gave a talk. 

Bishop Berry of the Methodist Church, 
Dr. Munhall and Mr. Wanamaker proposed 
that the meeting should not be lost, so they 
made a proposition to have Billy Sunday 
hold a campaign for a year, moving about 
every seven weeks from one section of the 
city to another. This plan fell through, as 

it did not appeal to Mr. Sunday. 

To meet the critics of Sunday as to his 
ability to appeal to the intellectual people, 
certain friends were interested and the re- 
sult was that Provost Smith gave Billy Sun- 
day an invitation to address the students of 
the University of Pennsylvania. This meet- 
ing was reported last year in The Congrega- 
tionalist. It was the greatest meeting of its 
kind ever held in the University. He gripped 
the young men in an address that will never 
be forgotten by the faculty, students or the 
visitors. Scores of students took their stand 
for Christ. Billy Sunday has won a place 
in the hearts of boys of “Old Penn.” He 
has since spoken to them and he always gets 
a big cheer and, better still, a good hearing. 

Last year while Mr. Sunday was holding 

' meetings in Scranton, Pa., a delegation of 


Billy Sunday Discussion in 
Boston 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting, Monday 
morning, Feb. 15, had a spirited discussion of 
Billy Sunday and his work. Mr. Rolfe Cob- 
leigh of The Congregationalist gave kis im- 
pressions of Mr. Sunday and the value of his 
work, basing the conclusions on extensive 
investigations, including a trip to Philadel- 
phia and a personal interview with Mr. and 
Mrs. Sunday. He frankly discussed the ques- 
tions that have been raised in criticism of 
Mr. Sunday, and while recognizing and dis- 
- approving Mr. Sunday’s faults and some of 
his methods, Mr. Cobleigh found the weight 
of evidence strongly in favor of Mr. Sunday. 
He emphasized especially the directness of 
Mr. Sunday’s appeal to one’s reason and will, 
and said that the impression made upon many 
persons whom he met after the meetings was 
the truth of his moral and spiritual message. 
His slang and sensational methods attracted 
less comment. 


‘ 


How the Movement Started 
By Rev. H. W. Myers, Jr. 


Philadelphia ministers, as guest of the North 
American newspaper, spent three days at 
his meetings, which so impressed ‘them that 
an invitation was sent to him to conduct a 
similar campaign in Philadelphia, which in- 
vitation was accepted. 

This story is told for the purpose of clear- 
ing the atmosphere, as the whole country 
is watching what is going on in Philadelphia, 
and without doubt this “story” of the cam- 
paign will travel. 


It is not a rich man scheme to quiet the 
unrest. But it is the campaign of over 400 
churches back of Mr. Sunday to reach the 
masses, with all the aches that the human 
heart has, and bring them into the fellowship 
of Christ and his Church. 


SOME EVENTS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


This past week has made the city appre- 
ciate that religion is a vital thing. Billy 
Sunday has spoken three and four times a 
day. On Thursday morning he addressed a 
group of 200 people in the home of Mr. 
i. Stotesbury, the head of the banking firm 
of Drexel & Co. Every guest present at this 
meeting was a millionaire. It was announced 
that the subject for the afternoon and even- 
ing would be Amusements. At _ twelve 
o’clock the tabernacle was so full that Mr. 
Sunday began his sermon at twelve-thirty 
o’clock instead of at two, and at two-thirty 
o’clock the tabernacle was cleared at the 
close of the address and in ten minutes was 
filled again by another crowd, who were 
allowed to come in through one set of doors 
while the crowd within was going out an- 
other set of doors. He then preached again 
on the same subject for an hour and a half. 
In the eyening another crowd filled the build- 
ing two hours before time for the regular 
service. This was for business women only. 

Some of our men thought it would be a 
good thing to have Mr. Sunday lie down 
between the double meeting in the afternoon, 
but Billy refused. “He is afraid of getting 
bags in the knees of his trousers,” said Mrs. 
Sunday. It is generally well known that 
Mr. Sunday is most particular about his 


dress. He changes his clothes after every 
service. JI think he dresses according to his 
moods, 


I had the privilege of examining his ser- 
mon manuscript the other day. As he 
showed it to me, he said he could not feel 


Rey. Nicholas Van der Pyl of Haverhill, 
who has recently visited Philadelphia to 
write up Mr. Sunday and his campaign for 
the Boston Journal, came out squarely in 
favor of Mr. Sunday. Referring to his un- 
conventional language and manners on the 
platform, he said that criticisms similar to 
those made against Mr. Sunday were made 
against Mr. Moody during his career. Now 
Mr. Moody is idealized and his manners 
have been forgotten. Mr. Van der Pyl be- 
came personally acquainted with Billy Sun- 
day in Philadelphia and regards him as hon- 
est, earnest and accomplishing a great deal 
of good. He said that no one need be trou- 
bled about his theology, because there is so 
little of it. He said that Mr. Sunday’s ap- 
peal is not emotional, but an appeal to the 
will. He had no fear of any harm that could 
come from a Sunday campaign in Boston, 
and while not an advocate for Mr. Sunday, 
he took his position on his side. : 

Rey. Alfred E. Isaac, a Baptist ministe 
in Dorchester, described the Sunday cam- 
paign in Columbus, in which he worked 
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in Philadelphia 


‘safe to hit at random, so he sticks close to 


his sermon, which is most carefully type- 
written out in full. It was the neatest manu- 
seript I have ever seen. He at times de- 
parts from the written page, but he never 
speaks without following it quite closely. 


Last week two offerings were taken up for 


‘the Emergency Aid Committee, who are car- 


ing for the needy of our city, and the total 
contributed was between $6,000, and $7,000. 
The system of taking an offering among 
18,000 people in the tabernacle can be worked 
in four minutes. There are 1,200 ushers on 
duty at one time and every one has a place 
so that the passing of the tin pans, which 
are used in place of the conventional plate, 
is bound to be done quickly. 


The meeting for high school students, held 
last Saturday, proved to be a surprise to 


everybody in the Sunday party. Over 1,000 
students “hit the trail.” A very interesting 
incident happened the other evening. In 


the group of newspaper men I heard a sigh, 
and one of them called my attention to a 
poor fellow trying to walk up the aisle, 
blinded by tears and weak from dissipation. 
“That man,” said one of the group, “we fel- 
lows remember when he first came here and 
‘hit the trail.’ He was so far down, I made 
a story out of him for my paper, but he got 
himself together so well that he did not look 
like the same man. He has been coming 
here right along and we newspaper men have 
been proud of him. But tonight he has 
‘fallen off of the water wagon’—poor fel- 
low!” Not one of these newspaper men who 
sit on my side of the platform about my desk 
are professing Christians, but I have never 
heard more genuine sympathy for an unfor- 
tunate. One of them said: “I think I shall 
take a personal interest in that man, That's 
my job.” 

I am sure you can see that the point in 
this story is that Mr. Sunday has affected 
this group of men who are there only to tell 
the story of the campaign. But he has no 
better friends than these newspaper men. 
They like him. Frequently he leans over his 
platform during an after-meeting and says, 
“Come on, boys, come on.”’ I feel sure he is 
going to get results among them before this 
campaign is over. 

At the present date there have been 25,000 
penitents—I prefer this word to converts. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 15. 


when pastor of a church there. 
strong commendation of Mr. Sunday and 
the results of his work. His address was 
largely devoted to a description of the meth- 
ods employed in Mr. Sunday’s campaigns. 

The speakers answered questions from the 
floor, and a discussion followed in which sev- 
eral ministers expressed their opposition to 
Mr. Sunday and their disapproval of hav- 
ing him come to Boston for a campaign. 
Among those who indicated opposition or 
misgiving were: Rev. James A. Richards 
of Mt. Vernon Church, Boston; Rey. Henry 
FE. Smith of West Medford; Rev. George W. 
Owen of Hyde Park; Rey. Willis H. Butler 
of the Old South Church, Boston; and Rey. 
George T. Smart of Newton Highlands. The 
latter made a vigorous speech in disapproval 
of Mr. Sunday’s language, manners and the- 
ology, and said that he also spoke for Dr. 
Gordon of the Old South. 

Dr. Charles R. Brown of the Yale School 
of Religion made a dramatic speech in which 
he declared his absolute disapproval of Billy 
Sunday. He told of going’ to Philadelphia 


He expressed 
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with other Yale professors to hear and in- 
vestigate for the purpose of deciding whether 
Mr. Sunday should be invited to speak to 
students of Yale. He heard Mr. Sunday 
preach but one sermon. He was bored and 
disgusted and came away with the conviction 
that thousands of people are being buncoed 
by the baseball evangelist. He felt that there 
was a sad lack of religion in the meetings, 
and that those who are recorded as converts 
are not taking the matter seriously. He 
said that Mr. Sunday attacked ministers and 
rumsellers, but had no word of denunciation 
igainst rich men who exploit their employés 
and violate the moral law by social and in- 
dustrial injustice because such men contrib; 
ute liberally to Mr. Sunday’s work. He at- 
tributed Mr. Sunday’s success to his uncon- 
ventional methods, his baseball record, ef- 
fective advertising and the fact that an ex- 
prizefighter rubs him down after his sermons. 
Dr. Brown said he believed that all that the 
preceding speakers had said was accurate 
and true, but that they had failed to empha- 
size some things which seemed to him most 
serious. He declared that he would hold up 
both hands against having Mr. Sunday come 
to Boston. 

In partial reply to Dr. Brown, it was 
pointed out that Mr. Sunday does denounce 
big business men and employers who are 
guilty of injustice, and that his, sermon 
Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 10, on Positive 
Christianity, was one of the most effective de- 
Yunciations of child labor, starvation wages 
and all other business and industrial abuses 
that has ever been made. Much sentiment 
jn favor of Mr. Sunday as well as against 
him was apparent in the meeting, but no 
action was taken with reference to a cam- 
paign in Boston. It appeared that there was 
some misunderstanding over a letter that 
had been sent out with reference to securing 
the support of the churches of Greater Bos- 
ton for the proposed Sunday campaign there. 
An explanation of the movement leading to 
the trip to Philadelphia this week by Boston 
ministers and laymen appears in the follow- 
ing communication : 


Facts About the Invitation of 
Billy Sunday to Boston 


A year ago, urged by prominent laymen, 
several of the clergymen of Boston met and 
discussed at length the wisdom of inviting 
Billy Sunday to Boston for an evangelistic 
campaign. It was deemed wise to await the 
developments of his work as then projected 
in several large cities. Extensive investiga- 
tion was quietly undertaken by the men in- 
terested. They sought the verdicts of strong 
men of various denominations who had stood 
squarely with the evangelistic work right 
through whole campaigns. They did not con- 
sult “single nighters.” So impressed did 
they become of the tremendous value of the 
work that the Evangelical Alliance of 
Greater Boston took the matter up. At a 
large public meeting held in Park Street 
Church by the Evangelical Alliance in Janu- 
ary the whole matter was presented and cor- 
respondence with Mr. Sunday was read. 

This was the annual meeting of the Bvan- 
gelical Alliance and every evangelical church 
in Greater Boston had the opportunity to be 
present. A committee was appointed to 
prosecute the matter further. 

The Committee of Seven met and decided 
at once to raise a Committee of One Hun- 
dred, Bvery man invited to this committee 
was asked if he was favorable to the coming 
of Mr. Sunday and if so, if he would attend 
a meeting of the committee at a given date. 
That committee met. Seventy of the com- 
mittee were present and others sent regrets 
with words of heartiest approbation. At 
that meeting it was stated distinctly that as 
Mr. Sunday has been before the public in 
the most conspicuous manner for at least 
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ten years, there was no thought of investiga- 
tion, but of invitation. Slips of paper were 
handed to all present, and if favorable to 
his coming, the name and address was to 
be signed. 
It was then proposed, first, to send a 
small committee to extend the invitation. 
After discussion it was agreed to enlarge the 
committee to any number of those favorable 
to the movement. It was then proposed: that 
an invitation be extended to every evangel- 
ical church within twenty miles of Boston to 
co-operate in the movement. ‘Two things 
were to be clearly stated: First, that a 
movement to invite Mr. Sunday was on. 
Secondly, that every church was urgently in- 
vited to co-operate. It was then voted to 
leave the matter of the phraseology of the 
letter to a committee, they to issue the letter 
and sign the names of all present to it and 
as many other clergymen and prominent lay- 
men as cared to be represented upon it. 
The letter issued stated unequivocally the 
fact of the appointment of the commission 
and proceeded to invite co-operation both in 
the movement and in the inyitation to Mr. 
Sunday. 
Every single motion was carried without 
one dissenting vote at the meeting of the 
Committee of One Hundred. Language could 
not have made clearer the purport and im- 
port of the movement. 
The next move was the going to Philadel- 
phia of the commission appointed to invite 
him, on Monday, Feb. 22, with the purpose 
of meeting Mr. Sunday and extending the 
invitation on Wednesday noon, Feb. 24. No 
one is asked to enter the campaign who does 
not want to, nor are aspersions to be cast 
on men or churches who conscientiously de- 
cline to engage in evangelistic movements. 
But if Boston wants Billy Sunday to come 
with his virile message and do business for 
God in this town, then it should have that 
privilege without the interference of those 
not in sympathy. 
GrEoRGE L. RIcHARDS, 

Chairman of the Committee of One Hundred. 
Duncan A. MacPuin, Secretary. 
W. H. H. Bryant, Treasurer. 
Rey. CorTLAND Myers, D. D. 
Rev. A. Z. Conran, D. D. 


Dr. Chapman’s Endorsement 


Rey. A. Z, Conrad, D.D., of Park Street 
Church, Boston, telegraphed to Rev. J. Wil- 


_ bur Chapman as follows: 


“Am favoring Billy Sunday’s coming to 
Boston. Am I right?” 


He received the following reply: 


“Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 18, 1915. 
“Strongly favor your securing Billy Sun- 
day and would be glad to have you quote me 
as saying this. 


“( Signed) J. Wi~spuR CHAPMAN.” 


The C. S. S. and P. Society’s 


Year 


The fiscal years of our benevolent socie- 
ties close at different times. This has ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. It gives oppor- 


tunity for special attention in rounding out | 


the year of each society. The next society 
to complete its fiscal year is The Congrega- 
tional Sunday School and Publishing So- 
ciety, whose year closes with February. 

In no department of Christian work have 
more radical changes been made than in 
that confronted by the Sunday School So- 
ciety. The agitation for graded courses and 
more scientific study presented difficulties. 
There was a chasm between the leaders in 
our pulpits and theological seminaries and 
the rank and file of the Sunday school work- 
ers. The devoted, reverent and practical 
writers of The Pilgrim Press have disarmed 
conservative criticism and have been suffi- 
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ciently scholarly and scientifie to retain the — 
confidence of the thoughtful and scholarly. 

The churches have demanded leadership 
in religious education. The field force has 
been adjusted to meet this. Three of the 
superintendents are giving courses of lec- 
tures in theological seminaries, while néarly 
all are welcome as speakers in our colleges, 
seminaries and leading pulpits. It is per- 
haps hardly realized, the quiet and helpful 
transition that has gone forward in connec- 
tion with the work of the society. 

The new conditions have called for strong 
and well-equipped men for extension and ed- 
ucation. A work which has to do with the 
religious training of half a million youth in 
our own churches may well make an appeal 
to our churches and Christian philanthro- 
pists. In rounding out the year about seven 
or eight thousand dollars seem necessary to 
close with all bills paid. It is hoped that . 
this may be secured in the closing days of 
the fiscal year. 


National Council Executive 
Committee Meets 


The Executive Committee of the National 
Council met in Boston, Feb. 17. The treas- 
urer’s balance sheet for 1914 was presented. 
The denomination will be glad to know that, 
despite some unusually heavy items of ex- 
pense, the year closed with a balance on 
hand of $3,000. A budget of estimated re- 
sources and expenditures for 1915 was sub- 
mitted by the secretary and approved. It is 
believed that by economizing at all available 
points the imperatively necessary features of 
the Council’s business can be cared for on 
the expected income. 

Satisfactory progress in the preparation 
of the Year-Book was reported. With hearty 
co-operation on the part of all concerned 
there is an excellent prospect of issuing it 
May 1. But this cannot be done if any 
important schedules are delayed beyond 
March 5. 

The educational work of the Council was 
discussed at length. The very large demand 
for the leaflets recently issued proves the 
desire of pastors for material bearing on 
church efficiency and denominational plans. 
The committee is anxious to meet this de- 
mand and is endeavoring to shape its finan- 
cial program with reference to it. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a 
conference with the American section of the 
committee on the next International Coun- 
cil. At the request of that committee, of 
which Dr. W. D. Mackenzie is chairman, 
the Executive Committee will co-operate in 
the preparations. It will be proposed to the 


other national organizations concerned that 
the meeting be held in 1920 and combined 
with the tercentenary of the landing at 
Plymouth. 
CHARLES IF’, CARTER, Chairman. 
Husert C. Hegrine, Secretary. 
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The East 


Maine 


YARMOUTH, Rey. R. R. Morson, pastor, has 
just installed a fine new organ at a cost of 
$2,800. The instrument, made by Messrs. 
Kimball, Smallman & Frazee of Boston, is of 
excellent tone and beautiful Workmanship, At 
the inaugural concert, given by Mr. H. (CQ, 
Humphrey of the New England Conservatory, 
_the church was filled. The organ was secured 
by means of gifts from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and from many members and friends of 
the parish. 


GorHAM, Rey. Thomas Simms, pastor. At 
the annual meeting a net increase in member- 
ship of 27 was reported, making the present 
membership 313; offerings for benevolences in- 
creased, with gifts totaling $565; larger con- 
gregations and a deepening of the spirit of 
worship were shown, the prayer meetings im- 
proved and young people’s work in excellent 
condition. The Perseverers are working to re 
duce the parish debt by receiving subscriptions. 


New Hampshire 


Improvements at Hinsdale 


HINSDALE is a center of activity and spirit- 
ual life under the leadership of its stirring pas- 
tor, Rey. A. L. Hill. Since the opening work 
of the autumn of 1914 a balopticon has been 
purchased by the Sunday school in its mile-of- 
pennies scheme. The use of the balopticon and 
the pastor’s skill with the crayon has enlarged 
and intensified attendance and interest at the 
evening services, while the Go-to-Church Band 
has brought the boys and girls into the morn- 
ing service. The Sunday evening and midweek 

_ meetings of Lent were made evangelistic, with 
the results of a good number of young people 
coming into church membership last May. The 
Wivery Member Canvass and bi-pocket envelopes 
largely increased” both benevolences and 
amounts for current expenses. A recently in- 
stalled Dietz Bulletin Board has furnished the 
pastor the means for preaching a daily sermon 
to passers-by. Material improvements have 
been evidenced in painting and renovating the 
parsonage, 


Roll-Call at Greenville 


The little church in Greenville observed its. 


annual roll-call in January. About 75 sat 
down to a bountiful supper, after which came 
the formal exercises. The reports showed good 
work done, with a financial balance on the right 
side of the account. Following the individual 
roll-call, several letters were read from ex- 
pastors and personal friends. A, A. 


Massachusetts 


25th Anniversary of Rey. S. C. Bushnell’s 
Pastorate at Arlington 


It began with a historical address on Sunday, 
Feb. 14, and concluded with a recognition serv- 
ice and social on Monday evening, the 15th. 
The church was crowded at both gatherings 
with a cheerful multitude eager to show appre- 
ciation and affection for one of Arlington’s 
great citizens. 

The evening 
sided over in 
A. Muller. 


congratulatory meeting was pre- 
a felicitous manner by William 
Music fittingly selected and de- 
lightfully rendered was furnished by a quar- 
tette and \by Mr. Bushnell’s brother. The 
devout recognition of God in this long and 
fruitful pastorate was voiced in a prayer by 
Rey. B. S. Tead. On behalf of the church, 
Deacon Myron Taylor prought the affectionate 
greetings of the people, with the assurance of 
undiminished interest and unslackened devo- 
tion. He anticipated with deep satisfaction 
yet other celebrations in the years to come. 
Samuel J. Bilder recalled his acquaintance 
with Mr. Bushnell in Yale College and the 
pleasure that friendship had brought him 
‘through the years. Rey. C, L. Noyes, also an 
“acquaintance at Yale, spoke of Mr. Bushnell’s 
large service to the churches throughout this 
long pastorate and of the influence in the larger 
group of those elements which have been con- 


spicuous in his pastorate. Dean Charles R. 
Brown of Yale spoke delightfully of his long 
friendship with. Mr. Bushnell, calling special 
attention to his great, splendid manhood, to his 
fast friendship, to his deep interest in what- 
ever concerns the people and to his hold on 
the town after 25 years of intimate service of 
mind and heart. 

A friendly letter was read from the Baptist 


church. Dr. George A. Gordon, who was w- 
able to be present, sent a letter of hearty 
greetings, congratulating both Mr. Bushnell 


and the church on their long service together 
and the joy of friendships thus formed of ever- 
lasting value. 

After the close of the formal greetings the 
people crowded the vestry to assure Mr. and 
Mrs. Bushnell of their: personal good will. The 
unsuspecting pastor and his wife were com- 
manded to listen to a brief sermon by Judge 
John H, Hardy on Time, at the close of which 
a curtain was drawn and there stood a beauti- 
ful mahogany cathedral clock, which rang out 
its greeting in musical notes. The pastor as- 
sured the people that. he would be willing to 
lie awake to hear it ring. Every one felt that 
the héarty congratulations of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bushnell were but an incomplete expression of 
the high place they hold in the affection and 
thought of the people of Arlington. 

Teas Ts 


Every Member Canvass at Beverly Second 


BmrvpRLy, SECOND, Rey. D. I. Patch, pastor. 
The Hyery-Member Canvass was adopted at the 
annual meeting and undertaken successfully 
soon after. As a result 196 pledges were taken 
—an increase of 155 per cent. over last year; 
and the amount of individual missionary 
pledges was doubled, The budget was wholly 
pledged and the church is now $200 ahead of 
the required amount, having paid up last year’s 
deficit. The duplex envelopes are to be used, 
with a quarterly collection of pledges not on 
the weekly plan. The Woman’s Union, organ- 
ized in 1911 and composed of all the women’s 
organizations banded together, has awakened 
new and broader interests among the women 
and brings large results. It meets monthly for 
an all-day session at which luncheon is served 
and the various objects toward which it gives 
are taken up in turn. The final hour is given 
over to entertainment, such as music or travel 
talks. The parish is divided into seven neigh- 
borhood circles which meet once a month for 
a social hour, each circle being pledged to 
raise a certain amount during the year. 


Bequest to Boston Central 


In the will of the late Mrs. B. A. R. Gold- 
thwaite of Boston, $10,000 was bequeathed to 
CENTRAL, Rev. W. L. Sperry, pastor. 


Connecticut 


Hast CANAAN, Rev. W. F. Maylott, pastor, 
passed another “red letter night,” Feb. 12, 


when the local Brotherhood entertained the 
three brotherhoods of the town in a Lincoln 
celebration. The principal address of the even- 
ing was given by Hon. E. S. Roberts, former 
state treasurer of Connecticut, who spoke on 
The Three Occasions When I Saw Lincoln. 
Mr. Roberts is superintendent of the Sunday 
school, prominent in the work of the parish 
and a war veteran; and his descriptions of 
meeting Lincoln gave a personal touch that 
was very interesting, The presence of former 
Attorney Gen. John H. Light of Norwalk, Ct., 
was a feature. He gave a splendid address on 
Lincoln as a Lawyer which was replete with 
interesting incidents in the life of our great 
President. An excellent musical program was 
provided and the ladies served the annual 
union Brotherhood dinner before the addresses. 


GROTON, Rev. H. W. Hulbert, pastor, kept 
Feb. 7 as “Presentation Sunday.” It welcomed 
all the families in the parish to the morning 
service and had a special consecration service. 
Fifteen were received into church membership, 
mostly heads of families. Nine children were 
brought for consecration. The Christian En- 
deavor Society gave a Biblical pageant on the 
evening of Feb. 2 (repeated on the 5th), rep- 
resenting in three scenes the consecration of 
the Holy Family in the Temple. The Temple 
Chorus was made up of 30 voices. This will 
become a permanent adjunct of the church 
service, singing processionally every Sunday 
morning. Since Nov, 1 Grovron has received 31 
new members, 17 on confession. 


New York 


Organization of State Association 


The new board of directors provided for by 
the articles of incorporation of the New York 
Congregational Conference, Inc., held its first 
meeting for organization, Jan. 22, in the Men’s 
League Room of Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, The board determined the terms of its 
members by lot, with the following result: For 
one year’s term—Rey. Charles F. Hagar, Al- 
bany; Mr. Warner James, Brooklyn; Rev. C. E. 
Jefferson, D.D., New York; Rev. H. A. George, 


Ithaca; Rev. L. L. Taylor, Canandaigua. For 
two years—Mr. A. G. Cooper, Brooklyn; Mr. 
M,. BE. Price, Buffalo; Rev. L. T. Reed, Brook- 
lyn; Rev. W. F. Kettle, Oswego; Mr. F. W. 
Jenkins, Binghamton. For three years—Rey. 
Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., Brooklyn; Rev. 


George A. Brock, Lockport; Rev. B. A. Burn- 
ham, D.D., Syracuse; Rev. A. M. Wight, Og- 
densburg; Hon. Giles H. Stilwell, Syracuse. 
Rey. Willard P. Harmon of Riverhead, secre- 
tary of the conference, is ew officio secretary 
of the board of directors. Mr, W. C. Prytherch 
of Utica, treasurer of the conference, is e# 
officio treasurer of the board of directors. 

The board completed its organization by 
electing Fredric W. Jenkins of Binghamton as 
president; Rev. Louis T. Reed of Brooklyn, 
vice-president; and Rev. Charles W. Shelton, 
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One-half a teaspoonful of Bens- 
dorp’s to make a cup of superior 
cocoa. Cocoa cheap by package 
means dear by the cup. 
Bensdorp’s is Doubie Strength. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, Boston., 


KANSAS INVESTMENTS 


We offer conservative investors splendid returns for 
any capital placed with us. We have been fortunate in 
securin, io rich Kansas farms on which our loans 
are ma There i is absolutely no chance of losing money 
on hom, as is evinced by the fact that in our experience 
of over forty years no customer of ours has ever lost 
a single penny of principal or interest. If you are inter- 
ested in making a safe investment, drop a card to 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO. 
Mortgage Bankers OLATHE, KANSAS 


HOIT @ McWILLIAM 


JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING 
200 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 


Sound Investments 
Netting 5-10% 


Send for 19-page Circular describing a large 
variety of high grade issues of long standing, in- 
cluding Public Utilities and Standard Oil Stocks. 


Tel. Fort Hill1l0es L. R. PACKARD, Manager 
6% DEPENDABLE 7% 
FARM| FARM MORTGAGES | CITY 


Netting the investor 6% free of all expenses; titles guar- 

anteed. For sale by 

THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA, 
Paid in Capital, $500,000. 

M. C. Building, HELENA, MONTANA. 


Illustrated booklet and State Map free for the asking. 
6” & 7% ON UNUSUALLY STRONG FARM 
LAND SECURITY AT THIS TIME. 


We are authorities on Southern Farm Loans and 27 years 
of conservative dealings have earned our slogan of 
“Sessions Stands For Safety.’’ Write for literature 


SESSIONS LOAN & TRUS COMPANY, Box 28, Marietta, Ga. 


FARM LOANS 


We offer First Mortgage Farm Loans to net 54% and 6% 
—the best investments for Individuals, Trust Funds, En- 
dowments, etc. Titles Guaranteed. Correspondence so- 
licited. Ample Rainfall. Diversified Farming. 


PH@NIX TRUST COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus %150,000.00 
C. H. MERRICK, Pres... SAMUEL MAHON, V., Pres. 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Lastern References. Business Est. 1875 
$20,000,000.00 loaned for investors without loss. 


6% Oklahoma 6% 
| Farm Mortgages 1 


The safest and best investment in the 
U.S. today! WHY? Because Okla- 
homa land values are not inflated. They 
are low, but will increase with develop- 
ment. THEREFORE your margin of 
security will also increase. INVEST 
NOW! Write for our booklet. 


Parker-Wise Investment Co. 
Vinita, Okla. 


6%—6% 
First Mortgage Loans 


Located in the best portions of Oklahoma 
and Missouri. Prompt payment of principal 
and interest assured. Expenses paid for 
orders of 
$10,000.00 or more. ‘Write us for full par- 
ticulars and Booklet C C. 


Bonfoey Loan & Investment Company 


815-818 State National Bank Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


a personal examination on all 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS’ IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


D. D., of New York, secretary for the confer- 
ence for the state. It transacted other busi- 
ness intended to facilitate the change from the 
unineorporated state association to the incor- 
porated conference, and adjourned to meet at 
the first annual meeting of the newly incor- 
porated conference. This will be held in the 
Flatbush Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
May 18. 


Western New York Churches Prosper 


The outlook in Western New York churches 
is bright this winter. Renewed activity in all 
the churches is reported. GASPoRT, under the 
leadership of Rey. C. R. Hamblin, is going for- 
ward in splendid ways. The pastor is preach- 
ing to capacity houses. The attendance at the 
morning service is about 200, while in the 
evening, though the church can with difficulty 
seat 250, the attendances have been running 
as high as 300. Gasport is a small village in 
the fruit country of Niagara County. ‘he 
church people are scattered, but the support of 
their eight-months-old pastor is most cheering. 

At PLyMouTH, BurFraLo, after a trying period 
of being without a pastor for many months, 
the hearts of the people were filled with re- 
joicings in the favorable answer of Rey. L. G. 
Rogers, whom they had loaned four years ago 
to the Storrs Agricultural College of Connecti- 
cut. Mr. Rogers returned to this people after 
much soliciting and pleading. He found the 
work disorganized, but in six weeks order is 
everywhere found. 
were received. This church is located in a 
community where all the nations of the earth 
meet, and its work is extremely hard; but the 
faces of the people are toward the light. A 
social center has been established under a paid 
leader, and true missionary work is being done. 

At PILGRIM, BurraLo, the pastor, Rey. A. L. 
Grein, reports last year to have been the bright- 
est in a financial way in the history of the 
church, 
account of its new building, and, though times 
are hard, at an swivery Member Canvass recently 
made. pledges were given of 25 per cent. {n- 
crease for current expenses over last year and 
a substantial increase in pledges for missions. 


The CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS, NIAGARA 
FALLS, under the leadership of Rev. W. J. 
Thompson, is hampered in its work through 


the inadequacy of its building to care for those 
who want to attend. It is prosperous. 

At First, NIAGARA FALts, the pastor, Rev. 
P. B. Tolbert, has a class of 50 in prospect for 
the Easter communion, and Rev. Thomas Der- 
rick, at Angola, is expecting to receive 20. 

Western New York has few churches of the 
Pilgrim faith and few sources of supply for new 
members, but it welcomes all. A. L. G. 


CLARKSON, Rey. C. A. Mack, pastor, reported 
a larger attendance than usual at the annual 
meeting. Four new members were taken in 
last year and the church lost 2; the membership 
is now 45. The Every-Member Canvass held 
last summer proved highly successful. 


Pennsylvania 


GLENOLDEN, Rey. W. H. Medlar, pastor, at its 
annual meeting in January, celebrated the 
burning of its notes of indebtedness to the 
amount of $1,400. This amount was raised by 
an “All at Work Slogan” during the past year. 
Sills are all paid, with money in every treas- 


ury. The Sunday school and Ladies’ Aid so- 
cleties deserve special credit. A total of $4,000 
was raised. The church added 26 members. 


The Sunday school increased from 260 to 302. 
This young chureh has had a fine growth dur- 
ing the past year. The people are united and 
happy in their work, The pastor has added 
a prosperous Boy Scouts to the catalogue of 
organizations, It enters upon its fourth patrol. 
The Billy Sunday revival is beginning to be felt 
in this chureh for good. 


Ohio 
Successful Men’s Club at Sandusky 


Sanpusky, Rev, R. W. Sanderson, pastor, 
maintains a successful Men’s Club which meets 
weekly at supper. Later a business meeting is 
held, after which the regular program of study 
is taken up. During the past months the mem- 
bers have used Fosdick's “The Manhood of the 
Master,"" one man each week being responsible 
for leading the discussion of the chapter, 
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PILGRIM is carrying heavy burdens on | 
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Free Easter Music 


Services for Sunday Schools. 
Day of Resurrection Services ee 


Easter Classics No.3 | ot each. Se each, 85c the 
The Triumph Story ( dozen, $4.25 the 100, post- 
The Unbarred Portal } 3°,Ptis., Eree Samples to 


Pastors or Superintendents. 
Anthems and Choir Cantatas for Easter. Samples at 


our expense for examination. 
Easter Helper. 10c each. A Book of Exercises, 


Recitations and Drills for Easter. 


Hall-Mack Co., 1018-20 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Free Easter Music 


The Royal Victor ) Free Samples to Pastors and Su- 


erintendents. 5c each, 55c the 
The Radiant Light | {57 $4 25 the 100, W, Postpaid. 


New Solo for Kaster» ‘‘As it is Written,’’ ig fee 


Austin Miles and C. Kohlmann. List price 5 

15c ter 1 copy or 20c for this and one other or egg: 5 
Mary, the Doubter’s Daughter, by C. Austin Miles. 

Thrilling story with music. Send 10c fora cory 

Adam Geibel Music uale Ce-5 ee 1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


“KARKA,” 


meaning The Incomparable One, describes 


IDEAL SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNS 
Orchestrated. ($25 the hundred.) Send for returnable 
Sample or Free specimen hymns and plan. 


Hall-Mack Co., 1020 Arch’ St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spiritually-Minded Bouks 
FOR EASTER READING 


Jesus and Politics 


By HAROLD B. SHEPHEARD 
Introduction by Vida D. Scudder Net $1.00 


Practical Mysticism 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL, 
the best modern interpreter of man’s power to realize 
spiritual riches. Net $1.00 


The Archbishop’s Test 


By E. M. GREEN 
An inspiring picture of a church free pe the red 
tape of “‘ organization.” Net $1.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 


SWo RD. Sri 
| —WHICH IS THE WORD OF GOD— 


ii Complete Help to Personal Work. Con- 

vincing Scripture Answers to Excuses, 
Quick Reference Index. Aid in Leading 
toSalvationand Guide for the Christian 
Life.Most recent book on these subjects, 
} Practical.Spiritaal.Seriptural. Vest Pkt, 
size, 128 pages. Cloth 25e, Morocco 35e, 
postpaid; stumps taken; Agts. Wanted, 
Y GEO.W.NOBLE, Monon Bidg, Chicago, Ill. 


THE ATTLEBORO SANITARIUM 


«“ Where tired folks get rested, where sick folks get well.” 
Booklet gladly sent on request. 
THE ATTLEBORO SANITARIUM, Attleboro, Mass. 


KEN SETT 


For the Treatment of Patients with 
Nervous Diseases. 


Healthful 
Locality 

Offers the benefits incident to pete a! Ife with 
constant medical supervision and care 
Grounds extend for half a mile. The fac of the 
city and. service of churches are at com The > 


house is superior in construction, has every modern 
convenience, and is entirely free from the appearance 
“ on institution, 

f desired, summer months may be spent on our farm 
in, the White Mountains. 

Co A Booklet will be mailed upon request. " 
EDWIN EVERETT SMITH, M.D., 
NORWALK, CONN. 
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The West 


Illinois 
Good Work of State Evangelist 


Two years ago the state conference voted to 
again employ a state evangelist, and Rev. 
Walter Spooner of Ottawa was engaged for 
that service. Many of the leaders of the state 
were not sure that the move would prove satis- 
factory. They did not know Mr. Spooner and did 
not approve of the sensationalism so often 
characteristic of professional evangelists. The 
experience of the state has fully justified the 
venture, Mr. Spooner has proven himself both 
evangelist and ‘‘finangelist.”” He has helped 
many small churches, discouraged and in debt, 
to renew their courage, pay off their indebted- 
ness, choose a pastor and take up their bur- 
dens with a feeling of. victory. 

Mr. Spooner’s success has been so marked 
that pastors of some of the large churches de- 
sired his help. Last year he held a great meet- 
ing in Third Church, Oak Park, and has just 
closed one in Elgin, which has one of the largest 
churches of our order in the state. Dr. Morgan, 
the pastor, speaks of him as follows: “The 
first surprise of Mr. Spooner’s coming was the 
discovery in our state evangelist, whose work 
has been almost entirely devoted to the smaller 
churches, of not only the enthusiastic preacher 
of the living gospel, but a silver-tongued orator 
as well. His charming personality won all hearts 
from the outset, while the utter absence of 
everything coarse, sensational or extreme proved 
wonderfully acceptable to many who had come 
to think these the necessary characteristics of 
an evangelist.” Mr, Spooner is also an ex- 
cellent musician and is able to direct the music 
of the meetings. This power commends him 
especially to the young people, with whom he 
has great success in obtaining decisions for the 
Christian life. If the experience of Illinois is 
any criterion, all our states would do well to 
find a Mr. Spooner. 


Bohemian Ordination in Chicago 


BETHLEHEM BOHEMIAN and the Chicago City 
Missionary Society are inspired with new hope 
and courage by a gifted young Bohemian, Rev, 
J. P. Bartak, who has recently taken charge 
of the work and, Jan. 29, was ordained by a 
large, representative council, of which Dr. W. 
E. Barton was moderator. He was born in 
Bohemia, and as a boy came into touch with 
the mission of the American Board in Bohemia 
and received his first real religious experiences 
under the influence of Dr. Clark and others in 
that mission. Here his aspirations to become 
a minister were awakened and fostered. His 
grandfather was one of the early adherents of 
this mission, and fought and struggled and suf- 
fered for a pure and free faith. 

Mr. Bartak came to the United States eight 
years ago, and for several months worked 
among his people as a colporter for the Chi- 
eago Tract Society. He had been praying for 
an opportunity to get an education, and was 
ambitious to secure a broad and thorough train- 
ing. The way opened to a college in Texas, 
where, in spite of his limited knowledge of 
English, he managed to complete eight years 
of academy and college work in five years, get- 
ting his B. A. degree. He then completed three 
years of theological work in two years, winning 
his B.D. degree. He was taking a course in 
the University of Chicago for the degree of 
Ph. D., when he was found by Mr. Pitkin of 
the Chicago City Missionary Society and set 
to work at BrrHLtpHEM, BoHEMIAN. His am- 
bition has been to secure as complete an edu- 
cational uipment as the great Bohemian 
leaders pe tee the Roman clergy and the free- 
thinking class, and to meet them on their own 
ground, gain their intellectual respect and try 
to bring to them the conceptions of Chris- 
tianity. With his learning and ambition to 
reach the educated classes he is humble and 
meek as a little child, deeply devotional, and 
adapts himself easily to the ignorant and lowly, 
winning them by his sweet, gentle ways. 

‘At the ordination services four Bohemian 
pastors, representing the Presbyterian, the 
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- ABUNDANT HEALTH is assured when there is good 
blood in the veins. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medicine 
to make vod blood. Begin taking it now. It is just 
what the system needs at this time and will do you 
great good. Sharpens the appetite, steadies the nerves. 
—(Adr. 


Baptist, the Methodist and the Reformed 
churches, were present and brought hearty 
greetings to pastor and church. BBTHLEHEM 
feels more hopeful in facing the problem of 
doing its share in bringing the message of a 
vital and saving gospel to the Bohemians, of 
whom there are about 150,000 in Chicago, their 
chureh standing in the midst of the great col- 
ony sometimes called Pilsen. 


A new choir has been added and a successful 
vesper service instituted. : 


WAVERLY. Rey, A. R. Rice, pastor. Twelve 
members were received last year, 9 on confes- 
sion. Every Member Canvass made budget ex- 
penses for 1915 in one afternoon, New heating 
plant installed and pastor’s salary increased 
$100. 


CHICAGO, 
Burkholder, 


last year. 


WASHINGTON Park. 
pastor, 
meeting showed benevolences 
Sunday school has larger attendance. 
Twenty-three new members make the total 350. 


Rev. C. M. 
Reports at the annual 
increased over 


GRANVILLE, Rey. R. K. Stetson, pastor. 


permanent method. 


Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


Made to Roll Overhead or From Side 


A marvelous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air tight: easily operated and lasting. Madealso with 


Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old build- 
ings. Used in over 30,000 Churches and Public Build- 
ings. Write for [lustrated * Partition Catalogue 2-B.” 


THE J.G. WILSON CORPORATION, 3-5.W. 29th St., N.Y. 
After May 1—8 W. 40th St., New York 
Also Venetian Blinds, Wood Block Floors, and 
Rolling Steel Shutters 


The" Pathe scope 
MOTION PICTURE 
INSTRUMENT 
for the 
Home, School, Club, 
Church, 
or 
Commercial 
Advertising 


Che Pathescope 
is the only instrument 
~ and film approved by 
the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters for 
unrestricted use 


The Pathescope 
CAMERA 
enables owners to take 
films of their family, 
friends or trips. 


The Pathescope 
FILM LIBRARY 


provides 
an exchange of films 
weekly or,oftener 
insuring 
new films constantly 
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Here’s a Magazine for Boys and Girls 


Something-to-Do, issued monthly, edited by HENRY TURNER 
BarLry.. It is packed full of plans and pictures showing how to 
make things out of paper, cloth, wood, leather, metal. Each month 
there is something to color, something to draw, to cut and paste, 
something for Sunday, and so on—72 pages of new ideas every 
month. Ten cents will bring you a sample copy, One dollar (in 
Canada $1.25) will give you a year’s subscription. Money back if 
dissatisfied. Please mention 7e Congregationalist, 


SOMETHING-TO-DO, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


PATHESCOPE COMPANY 


OF NEW ENGLAND 


OFFICE —SALESROOM—FILM EXCHANGE 
25 ARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


/ 


February 16, 1915, 


Samuel Reis Esq. , 

Advertising Manager, 

The Congregationalist & Christian World, 
14 Beacon St., EBoston. 


hiy dear Mr. Reis: 


I have just been going over my files checking 
up the results of the copy which we ran in the Con- 
gregationalist November and December last. There 
were a little over 16,000 lines, and although the last 
of this copy appeared December 10th, we are still re- 
ceiving inquiries, personal and by mail. these are 
coming in, even now, at the rate of three and four per 
day, and we have to date, in personal and mail in- 
quiries,over 700 replies. 


As you know, our proposition is one which re- 
quires the investment of $200 to $400, and, particularly 
with churches, requires considerable thought and pre- 
paration. We have, however, more than gotten our money 
back up to the present time, and have enough active pros- 
pects from thie advertising to warrant our going into 


it again the coming fall 


When I went into the Congregationalist, it was 
with grave doubts as to whether or not its circulation 
was not s0 great outside of New England as to make it 
a pretty expensive campaign, but I am gla@ to say that 
the reverse has proved to be the case. 

You will not be obliged to charge up any very 
great item to the COST OF GETTING OUR BUSINESS this 
fall. 


Very truly 
— . 


- 


Ot thee, 


PATHESCOPE FILM IS NON-INFLAMMABLE 


The 
direct primary ballot was used for election of 
ehurch and Sunday school officers at the annual 
meeting, and by unanimous vote was made the 
The dining-room has been 
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decorated and a modern kitchen installed. 
Forty-four new members have been received, a 
net gain of 27; present membership, 396. 


Harvey. Rey. G. T. Hanna, pastor. Supper 
at the annual meeting was enjoyed by 100. 
Church is open every evening under the direc- 
tion of the Men’s Club. Christian Endeavor 
sent 40 advance registrations for the July con- 
vention in Chicago. Jan. 3 four were received 
on confession, 1 by letter. 


Michigan 
Aggressive Work at Charlotte 


CHARLOTTE, Rey. A. W. Hutchins, pastor. 
One hundred and eleven were received into 
membership within the past four months, 91 
at the last communion; 99 came in on con- 
fession and 12 by letter. Most of them were 
adults, including prominent members of the 
medical, dental, legal and business professions. 
These additions were secured without the use 
of special meetings and through the ‘aggressive 
personal evangelism of pastor and people. An- 
other large class is now being lined up for 
Easter, and strenuous efforts are being made to 
increase the number to 100. The’ annual meet- 
ing showed all debts paid, with a substantial 
surplus in the treasury. The apportionment 
for all benevolences was fully met, and approxi- 
mately $4,000 expended for home expenses. 
Within the last few months the parsonage has 
been put in first-class condition. at a cost of 
several hundred dollars, the church equipped 
with the latest indirect electric lighting system, 
a fine double dissolving stereopticon installed 
costing about $150, the church parlors redec- 
orated and furnished with new carpets, and 
$200 invested in new Pilgrim Hymnals. 

A few weeks ago the pastor made an appeal 
from the pulpit for talking machines to be 
placed in the homes of the sick and convales- 
‘ent, and immediately after the conclusion of 
the service three Victrolas and more than 100 
records were donated to the cause, and are 
now cheering the hearts of the shut-ins. The 
Christian Endeavor Society which was organ- 
ized some months ago is strong and flourishing, 
with an enrollment of more than 80, and the 
recently created Men’s Club will greatly add 


THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 
Agrees With Him About Food. e 


A trained nurse says: “In the practice of 
my profession I have found so many points 
in favor of Grape-Nuts food that I unhesi- 
tatingly recommend it to all my patients. 

“It is delicate and pleasing to the palate 
(an essential in food for the sick) and can 
be adapted to all ages, being softened with 
milk or cream for babies or the aged when 
deficiency of teeth renders mastication im- 
possible. For fever patients or those on 
liquid diet I find Grape-Nuts and albumen 
water very nourishing and refreshing. 

“This recipe is my own idea and is made 
as follows: Soak a teaspoonful of Grape-Nuts 
in a glass of water for an hour, strain and 
serve with the beaten white of an egg and a 
spoonful of fruit juice for flavoring. This 
affords a great deal of nourishment that even 
the weakest stomach can assimilate without 
any distress. 

“My husband is a physician and he uses 
Grape-Nuts himself and orders it many times 
for his patients, 

“Personally I regard a dish of Grape-Nuts 
with fresh or stewed fruit as the ideal break- 
fast for any one—well or sick.” 

In stomach trouble, nervous prostration, 
ete., a 10-day trial of Grape-Nuts will usu- 
ally work wonders toward nourishing and re- 
building and in this way end the trouble. 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Look in packages for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. , 


to the working efficiency of the church. An- 
other reason for great rejoicing is the fact that 
among the hundreds who throng the spacious 
auditorium Sundays, a large and increasing 
number of men is to be seen at every service. 
Dr. Hutchins is an enthusiastic member of the 
Business Men’s Club and was recently elected 
a director on the public library board by the 
city council. The church showed its apprecia- 
tion of his ministry by adding $200 to his 
salary, which makes a total increase of $400 
since he began his pastorate last May. The 
church is constantly widening its appeal, and 
aims to touch-every phase of community life 
and service. 


Derroit. First. Rev. J. P. Huget, pastor. 
Reports at the annual meeting showed a year 
of constructive work; steady growth in all 
departments; ‘accessions for the year, 89; 
total present membership, 1,071;. amount 
raised for current expenses, $14,200; for mis- 
sions and general benevolences, $14,300. 


Minnesota 
The St. Paul Circle 


The steady progress of Congregationalism in 
St. Paul has been signalized by several im- 
portant events which make this year rather 
notable. In five months has occurred the dedi- 
cation of three new church buildings, all of 
wlrich are located in fields of splendid possi- 
bility. These are IMMANUEL, dedicated Oct. 
25; Hazen Park, dedicated Jan. 10; and 
Sr. ANTHONY PARK, dedicated Feb. 7. For sev- 
eral years HazeL PARK has seemed to be a hope- 
less enterprise, but during the past year, by the 
shelp of the other churches, the old building has 
been removed and repaired, with the result that 
the work has assumed a wholly new and prom- 
ising character. St. ANTHONY PARK has also 
suffered on account of its location. As a re- 
sult, however, of.a gift of $11,500 by the old 
Plymouth Church, St. ANTHONY Park has been 
able to change its location and to erect a splen- 
did new building in the center of one of the 
most promising residence districts in St. Paul. 
Still another achievement to the credit of St. 
Paul Congregationalism is the organization of 
a branch of the Society for the Advancement 
of Colored People under the leadership of 
PiymMourH, Steps looking toward this end 
were taken last year, but as the result of two 
large meetings, one of which was addressed 
by United States Senator Moses H. Clapp and 
the other by Dr. J. A. Spingarn, the project 
has recently been carried out. The society has 
175 members, and is doing essentially the work 
of another church in a field that is not coy- 
ered by any other organization. Bes We 


Wisconsin 


Two Strong Churches in Racine 


The Wisconsin Fellowship rejoices over the 
steady growth of Congregationalism ‘in this 
rapidly growing, third largest city of the state. 
Here we have two strong churches which 
by their experiences illustrate the cumula- 
tive advantages of long pastorates. Rev. J. T. 
Chynoweth has served at First since 1906. 
Fifteen pastors preceded him, whose average 
period of service was four years. Its member- 
ship is 101 men and 167 women. There were 
15 additions on confession and 38 by letter. The 
Sunday school numbers 244. <A large propor- 
tion of these regularly attend church services. 
A great forward step was the making over of 
the old basement at a cost of about $1,500. 
The result is a room 40 x 50, which serves all 
the purposes of a modern gymnasium and is 
in use every week night. This church is espe- 
cially fortunate in the deep interest taken in 
the life of the young people. There is an an- 
nual encampment, timed to cover the Fourth of 
July and one Sunday, when impressive reli- 
gious services, including a session of the Sun- 
day school, are held in the open. The annual 
report of the pastor says: “The new gymna- 
sium and the annual encampment are but two 
modes of expression by which this church 
demonstrates its vital interest in the welfare of 
its youth.” 

PLyMoutTH (the reorganized Welsh: Church) 
has had able leadership under Rey. A. J. 
Buxton since 1908. He found an enthusiastic 
band of workers in an old-fashioned, plain brick 
building, much too small for its needs. Re- 
sponding to the opportunity, the church erected 
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a large and expensive modern church edifice, 
and the work has steadily grown. Although 
the expense of building heavily drained the 
financial resources, the benevolences have stead- 
ily increased in three years. There were added 
the past year 45. The average Sunday school 
attendance is 175, with an average of 75 from © 
the Sunday school at each morning service. 
¥F, N,. D. 

Fonp pu Lac. PLyMoUuTH. Rey. Robert 
Hopkin, pastor. Practically each day of Janu- 
ary found PLyMourH opened for one or more of 
its regular winter’s activities. During the 
month Mr. Hopkin began a course of Sunday 
evening sermons on Some Folks Whom Jesus 
Befriended. They are creating considerable in- 
terest, being examples of the friendliness of 
Jesus; they are treated in simple and homely 
fashion, and their application to the life of 
today is being plainly and kindly presented. 
The course of Sunday morning sermons on The 
Parable of the Prodigal promises to be of deep 
interest also, H. c, 8, 


‘ 


South Dakota 


Canova, Rey. C. W. Dunn, pastor, raised and 
expended about $2,200 for 1914. Of this, $420, 
applied to a debt of which but a small part re- 
mains, was provided for by the ladies. About 
$300 went for benevolences. There were 8 
accessions at the January communion. The 
Men’s Bible Class is presenting the church with 
an individual communion service. 


THE NEW TREATMENT 
FOR SOUR STOMACH 


Cuts out soda mints and chalk so extensively 
used in the old-time “dyspepsia tablets.” 
They are too harsh for even strong stomachs, 
and often do harm if continuously taken. 
Dys-pep-lets are made by experts who under- 
stand these things and havé combined the 
best stomach remedies known to physicians 
—pepsin, bismuth, mint, rhubarb and other 
carminatives and correctives—into delicious 
tablets that not only look good but taste 
good and do good. They quickly relieve sour 
stomach, nausea, indigestion, heartburn.— 
[Adv. 


Church Organs 


BUILT BY 
HUTCHINGS ORGAN CO., 


18 Tremont Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


PIPE ORGANS 


For Churches, Audito- 
riums, Residences 
Kimball Pipe Organs are 
numbered among the 
Pate a PERT age organs. 


, etc., 
Taal eh on applica’ ication. 
W.W. KIMBAAL CO. 
Eastern Ofice,507 5th Ave, N.Y. 
General OMeces, Kimball Hall, 
Established 1857. CHICAGO 


tl w= 


ene: 


* 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON~ + MASS. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual 
without Internal Saoditinaneiee 


OR GROUP {1:12 723 %ermeeritcon. 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO AND RHEUMATISM 
are also Quickly Relieved ores a Few Applications. 


accen FEE era Taviands Wholesateof 


KE. FOUGERA & CO, Inc., 90 Beckman St, N.Y, 
No increase in Price. 


ve 


in membership of 67, making the total 
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Annual Meeting at Franklin 


_ The annual meeting of FRANKLIN showed 
that $4,631 had been raised, of which $2,672 
were for benevolences. The church has a mem- 
bership of 378. It is with regret that it sur- 
renders its pastor, Rev. J. J. G. Graham, to 
First, Kansas City, Kan. 


OM4HA, PLYMOUTH, Rev. F. W, Leavitt, pas- 
tor, has just completed its new building to 
replace the one destroyed by the cyclone some 
two years ago. 


LINCOLN, PLYMOUTH, has let the contract for 
a new edifice which will cost about $35,000 
when completed. Impressive farewell services 
were held in the old building Jan. 24. Rev. 
C. H. Rogers has been pastor for 10 years. 


Colorado 


DENVER. First. Dr. A. A. Tanner, pastor. 
Nearly 300 were present at the annual meeting, 
when reports were read showing an efficient 
Men’s Club organized, an increase of 33 per 
cent. in the membership of the Ladies’ Aid, 
increase in attendance upon the Sunday school, 
and in the chureh 79 new members, including 
30 men, making a total membership of 456. 
The treasurer’s report showed substantial bal- 
ances in the various funds under his care, and 
the pastor’s salary was increased by $500. A 
recent sermon by the pastor, The Mission of this 
Church, was lately published in pamphlet form. 


Lyons. The church celebrated the 25th an- 
niversary of its organization on Nov. 29. This 
organization has been greatly weakened by the 
incoming of a Methodist church a few years 
ago. Rey, F. P. Ensminger of Tampa, Fla., is 
acting as temporary pastor. Letters were read 
from former pastors and addresses were de- 
livered by Supt. Frank L. Moore and Supt. Allen 
S. Bush. 


Hast LAkn, A new church was organized at 
East Lake by council on Jan. 6. There are 
about 30 charter members. This is a promising 
country field and will be a part of the Platte 
Valley circuit. 


Texas 


Spring Lake, Texas ‘‘Panhandle’’ 


The annual meeting occupied the day and 
was made memorable. After the basket dinner 
and business sessions for church and Sunday 
school, the remainder of the day was given to 
addresses. Graded lessons are used successfully 
in the primary departments. The superintend- 
ent wishes to make mission study prominent, 
and a beginning has been made. The teacher of 
the publie school is interested. in the co-opera- 
tion of the home, school and church for bring- 
ing in the best things. The new “Y. L.” 
yvranch Sunday school was greatly encouraged 
by a gift of hymn-books from Mr. Paul Coldren 
of Kansas City. The work in this and several 
adjoining districts of the ‘‘Panhandle’”’ has 
united the Christian forces, and give promise of 
a strong and effective service. 


California 


PASADENA, First, Rey. D. F. Fox, pastor. 
few churches give themselves more unstintedly 
to the larger fellowship of Congregationalism. 
‘Wor instance, 50 members took the two hours’ 


- ride to Long Beach for the recent Congrega- 


‘tional Club; in this hard year $4,400 were 


given for evolences, which included a super- 
erogatory gift beyond apportionment of $500 
for home ions; the pastor is a most gen- 
erous friend, not only in addresses, but in 


helpfulness in quiet ways to his brother min- 
isters, one being the provision of the annual 
retreat at Avalon. In this church the men’s 
organization has about the same membership as 
the women and is vitally alive in good works. 
The young people in various groups are engaged 
in study of missions, The Bible school has 
grown to 450, beside 100 in the Home Depart- 
ment and Cradle Roll, There was a net gain 
682. 

Cc. ¥. 


PperatuMA, Rev. B. C. Preston, pastor, cele- 
brated sixtieth anniversary, Feb, 3-7, with 
eaoae te exercises. The anniversary ad- 
dress was preached Feb. 7 by the pastor. A 


banquet with toasts and historical addresses 


“was given Iveb. 5, at which the speakers in- 


cluded Rev. W. C. Pond, D.D., the senior of 
the former pastors of the church; Mr. H. P. 
Brainerd, senior member and church official; 


and Rey. B. F. Sargent, also a former pastor. 
~Mr. Preston was toastmaster. 


Oregon 
Federation Formed at Oregon City 


Four Congregational churches at ORrnDGON 
City,. PARK PuAch, JENNINGS LODGE and 
CLACKAMAS have united in an organization, to 
be called the First Federated Churches of 
Oregon City and Vicinity, one of the two 
organizations of the kind in the country. Their 
purpose is to reduce the running expenses of 
each church, to work in better harthony and 
to take a greater part in missionary work, with 
less expense at home. The Federation will 
maintain two ministers; one at Oregon City 
and one for the other three communities. Each 
ehurch will have three representatives or di- 
rectors in a council of twelve, which will prob- 
ably meet for the first time at the end of the 
month. 


Washington 
Golden Wedding Celebrated at Spokane 
Westminster 


An interesting social event at SPOKAND 
WESTMINSTER, Dr. T. H. Harper, pastor; was 
the recent celebration of the golden wedding of 
Deacon and Mrs. 8, N. Holman. Mr. and Mrs. 
Holman were married in Westminster, Vt., by 
Rey, F. J. Fairbanks, who is still preaching at 
East Amherst, Mass. They have served Wust- 
MINSTER loyally for a quarter of a century. 
More than 150 friends gathered at their home 
to congratulate them and left a goodly num- 
ber of gold pieces as a substantial expression of 
appreciation. Letters were read from former 
pastors, songs were sung and addresses were 
made, including one by Dr. Harper, who also 
extended congratulations to Deacon Holman on 
his 88th birthday, which took place the follow- 
Ing day. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ADAMS, H. C., Cliftondale, Mass., to Presbyte- 
rian, Lake Alfred, Fla. 

BURKHOLDER, C. M., Washington Park, Chicago, 
Ill., to Alpena, Mich. Accepts to begin 
March 15. 

EwIne, C. B., of New Haven, Ct., formerly mis- 
sionary of the A. B. C. F. M, in Tientsin, 
China, to Janesville, Wis. Accepts. 

Hau, F. B., Wataga, Ill., to First, Danville. 
Accepts. ess 

SHOESMITH, WM., Burns, Ill., to McLean, Ac- 
cepts. é 

Taytor, S. H., Brandon, S. D., to Dupo, Ill. At 
work. 

TomPKINS, S. K., Branford, Ct., to Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, O. Accepts to begin May 1. 

Woopsurn, A. S. (Baptist), to Oswego, Iil. 
Accepts. 

Wyatt, Ff. O., Lewiston, Ida., to Pilgrim, Port- 
land, Ore. ; 


Resignations 


BURKHOLDER, C. M., Washington Park, Chi- 
eago, Ill., to accept call to Alpena, Mich. 
FrisHer, O. D., South Windsor, Ct., to accept 
call to North Stonington. To take effect 

March 15. : 
TomMPKINS, 8. K., Branford, Ct., to accept call 
to Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
OHIO 


Eagleville 22 


Personal 


Bartey, A. W., South Hadley, Mass., has been 
conducting a course in Sunday school teach- 
ing at High Street, Auburn, Me. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. ; 


RIGGS—In Pierre, S. D., Feb. 5, 1915, Ida 
Rudolph Smith, wife of Dr. Theodore Foster 
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Riggs. Interment near the mission home of 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Riggs, Oahe, S. D. 
Bangor, Me., papers please copy. 


REY. AZRO A. SMITH 


Rey. Azro Andrus Smith, for fifteen years a 
well-known and revered resident of Reading, 
Mass., died Jan. 22. Though feeble, he had 
been ill but a short time with a bronchial cold. 
Funeral services were held in the Congrega- 
tional church, Jan, 24, conducted by the pastor, 
Rev. D. A. Newton, who paid a beautiful tribute 
to the deceased. Rev. W. J. Batt, D.D., of 
Concord offered most fitting remarks in behalf 
of the Woburn Association of Ministers. Rev. 
R. W. Haskins, a friend of many years, as was 
also Dr. Batt, paid a worthy tribute, conclud- 
ing with an original poem. Prayers at the 
home before the service and at the tomb in 
Laurel Hill Cemetery, The interment will be 
later at Derry, N. H. 

Mr. Smith was born at North Tunbridge, Vt., 
Sept. 6, 1827, the son of Major. and Alma 
Andrus Smith; educated in the public schools, 
a graduate of the University of Vermont and 
Andover Theological Seminary. For forty-seven 
years he labored among the struggling Congre- 
gational churches of Northern Vermont. Since 
retiring. from public ministry he remarked to a 
beloved classmate: “If I could begin anew my 
life as a minister of the gospel I would devote 
myself to work among the weakest of our Ver- 
mont churches and the churchless communities, 
with no thought or desire for what is called 
promotion to the pastorate of a strong church.” 

He filled pastorates in Westfield, Lowell, 
Irasburg, Johnson and Hast Barre, Vt., and 
Ashby, Mass. His continuous courage and per- 
sistent efforts made his work eminently suc- 
cessful. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, 14 
Beacon Street, Monday, March 1, 10.30 A. M. 
Subject: Religion and Civie Affairs. Brief 
reports on civic campaigns in Cambridge, 
Somerville, Newton and Malden by Rey. W. 
M. Macnair, Mr. J. F. Knotts, Mr. Grosvenor 
Calkins, Rev. C. A. Moss, D.D. Open forum. 

Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, monthly meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, March 5, 10.380 A.M. 
Speakers, Miss Lucy Tappan, on The Mission- 
ary’s Shining Light, and Dr. F. BH. Clark, on 
The Child at Work for Christ in Mission 
Lands. 

Pracn Lecrures, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
February Sunday afternoons, three o’clock. 
Free lectures by Prof. J. W. Hudson of Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Subjects: The War and 
the New World Order; How the War Affects 
the Average Man; America’s Message to 
Europe; The Terms of Permanent Peace. 

Gnr-TogrrHerR Day, a Full. Fellowship Day 
with each church of Washington State Con- 
gregational Conference, Feb. 22-26. 

UNIVERSAL DAY OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS, 
under the auspices of the World’s Christian 
Federation, Sunday, Feb. 28. 

Woman’s BoarD-. OF MISSIONS, SUFFOLK 
BrancH, Annual Meeting, First Church, Chel- 
sea, Tuesday, March 2, 10.30 a. M. and 2 P. M. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, twelfth 
annual convention, Buffalo, N. Y., March 3-7, 
Topic: The Rights of the Child. 

BROTHERHOOD OF ANDRHW AND PHILIP, inter- 
national convention, Philadelphia, Pa., March 
25, 26. Information may be secured from 
Rev. R. H. Taylor, 702 Hale Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. 

NATIONAL Boarp, Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations of the United States of America, 
Fifth Biennial Convention, Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 5-11, 1915. 

NAVIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES, 42d an- 
nual meeting, Baltimore, Md., May 12-19. 

ANTI-SALOON DEAGUE OF AMERICA, National Bt 
ennial Convention, Atlantic City, July 6-9. 
Alone must every son of man meet his 

trial hour. Each man’s temptations are 
made up of a host of peculiarities, internal 
and external, which no other mind can meas- 
ure. You are tried alone; alone you pass 
into the desert; alone you must bear and 
conquer in the agony; alone you must be 
sifted by the world.—F. W. ‘Robertson. 


FROM SCROFULA 


Among the many manifestations of scrof- 
ula are eruptions on the face and body. 


These are both annoying and disfiguring. | 


How often the complexion would be perfect 
if they were not present! 

Other manifestations are bunches, inflamed 
eyelids, sore ears, wasting of the muscles and 
general debility. 

Ask your druggist for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
This great medicine completely eradicates 
secrofula and builds up the whole system. 
—[Adv. 


We Wil! Pay You $120.00 


to distribute religious literature in your community. 
Sixty days’ work. Ex erience not required Man or 
woman Spare time may be used. ZIEGLER CO., 
Dept. 25. Philadelphia. 


HYMN BOOKS 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH WORK 


SEND FOR RETUKNABLE EXAMINATION COPIES, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO,, New York or Chicago 
For Sale by Cong. S. $. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Cash must 
accompany orders. Answers sent “care The Congregation- 
alist” will be held until called for unless stamps are sent 
for forwarding. 


Lamp Chandelier. The Congregational church at 
Centervrook, Ut., has a goud lamp chandelier they wish 
to dispose of at a very low price to any church that may 
be able to use it. Apply to William B. Hubbard. 


Highland Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
indorsed by a high class patronage: Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best location near Boston. 
Address 8. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Wanted, position as organist by S. D. Cushing. pupil 
of Guilmaut, formerly of Springfield and Northampton, 
for the last 27 years at the First Congregational Church, 
Toledo, O. Address 8S. D. Cushing, 76 Elm St., North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Teachers wanted for public and private schools and 
colleges. Calls for Se ‘tember already coming in. Good 
positions for good teachers. Governesses and tutors 
supplied to private famties. Send for Bulletin. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


The whole Bible 31 volumes, vest pocket size, 
cloth bouud, good print, 18 maps, packed in neat case, 
with one adjustable leather cover, price postpaid, $1.20. 
Send three cents for sample and circular. 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


To churches and individuats, The Congrega- 
tional church and Suuday school of Staples, Minn., is in 
dire need ofa library Lf churches or individuals have 
any books to give away or donate, the same shall be 
thankfully received and put to the best advantage. 
Rey. D. T. Jenkins, pastor, 


3,600 Mortgage For Sale. 6% interest net for 
five years) By a Cougreygational minister. Desires to 
deal with private parties to saye exhorbitant commis- 
sions asked by loan rokers. First class security on 
North Dakota section. Address Rey. F. C. Gouzales, 
5050 Minerva Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Congregational young man, 36, wants position as 
secretary in Missxtonary Board Rooms, or as pastor’s 
assistant. Expert business training in one Boston office 
fifteen years. Notary public. good platform speaker, 
expert in Christian Endeavor work, understands import 
and export business in every detail. Lack of business 
in present position only reason for leaving. 
George P. Wilder, 15 India Street, Boston. 


Central Turkey College 
At Aintab, Turkey-in-Asia 


Friends can render important, permanent 
service by subscriptions to New Endow- 
ment. 5,000 shares. S$10Q each. Cash, 
instalment and 5 per cent. interest plans. 


Address 


Regarding gifts, etc .address Pres. JOHN E.MERRILL, 
Aintab, or 708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Fifty-Seventh Year 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, OCremation 

Transfer Arrangements. 
OHAPEL. Ex:cusive salesrooma, 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 

town service, Automobile Hearses. 
Frank 8. Waterman, President. 

Joseph S. Waterman, Vice President. 
Frank 8. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Koxbury 72-23-74 


Marcon! Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


and 


Address | 
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Johnny: “Mother, my toes are not as 
hard as leather, are they?’ Mother: “No, 
Johnny.” Johnny: “Then, Mother, how do 
they wear themselves through my shoes?” 
—Vhristian Register. 


“But your fiancé has such a small salary, 
how are you going to live?’ “Oh, we're 
going to economize. We're going to do with- 
out such a lot of things that Jack needs !”’— 
Brooklyn Citizen. 

“What is your name, little boy?” inquired 
the kindergartner of her new pupil. “I don’t 
know,” said the little boy. “Well, what does 
your father call you?’ “I don’t know,” 
still bashfully. ‘How does your mother call 
you when the griddle cakes are done?” “She 
doesn’t call me,’ beamed the new pupil; 
“I’m there.’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A certain poor woman had received some 
new underclothes from one who had helped 
the family. The woman’s husband thanked 
the donor’s husband, and a whole drama of 
humble ambitions might be built round his 
words. “Mary’s mighty glad to have those 
clothes,” he said. “She says now she’ll have 
something to hang out on the line Mondays.” 
—Boston Record. 


One dish especially pleased the English- 
man, a rich stew of onions, pork, mushrooms 
and a dark, tender, well-flavored meat. The 
Englishman ate heartily. Then he closed his 
eyes and lifted his hands, with an air of 
ecstasy. After this pantomimic compliment 
to the dish he said, interrogatively, “Quack, 
quack?” ‘No, no,” said the Chinaman; 
“bow-wow !”—Tit-bits. 

To young recruits the sergeant is much 
more awful than the colonel. <A sergeant in 
one of the new regiments came along twice 
to inquire if any one had seen the colonel. 
Presently the colonel arrived, and on his 
way reprimanded a raw recruit for not ga- 


luting. “Do you know I am the colonel?” 
he said. ‘Oh, you’ll cop it,’’ said the re- 
eruit. “The sergeant has been here twice 


looking for you.”—Manchester Guardian. 


Thackeray’s favorite club was the Garrick. 
It was to this club that he brought Mr. Her- 
man Merivale, then a boy, to dinner. Years 
after, Mr. Merivale asked him if he remem- 
bered it. ‘Why, yes, of course,” said the 
great man, without hesitation. “And what 
is more, I remember I gave you beefsteak 
and an apricot omelet.” The young man 
was delighted, and he expressed his pleasure 
accordingly. “Yes,” said Thackeray, with 
twinkling eyes, “I always gave boys beef- 
steaks and apricot omelets.” 


A nobleman once insisted on his head gar- 
dener taking as an apprentice a young lad in 
whom he was interested. The lad was lazy, 
and the gardener was not pleased. His lord- 
ship, walking in the garden, came upon his 
gardener and said, “Well, John, how is my 
young friend getting on with you?’ “Oh, 
he’s doin’ fine!” replied the gardener, with 
a smile. ‘“He’s workin’ away there at the 
very job that suits him. ’D’s a-chasin’ of 
the snails off’n the walks!” 


The Woman's Home Companion has been 
offering prizes for the best definitions of 
optimist and pessimist and in the March 
issue the prize-winning definitions and sev- 
eral others are published. The first prize 
for the definition of pessimist went to Miss 
D. McKelvey of Colorado who wrote: “A 
pessimist is a man who knows the price of 
everything and the value of nothing.” The 
first prize for the definition of optimist went 
to Mrs. L. K. Carter of Pennsylvania. Her 
definition follows: “An optimist is one who 
thinks the High Cost of Living is worth the 
price.” a 


Alp DIGRSTION by taking Dys-pep-lets. They act 
quickly. Sugar-coated tablets. lvc.. 50c., 81. 
Made only by ©. |. Hood Co , Lowell, Mass.—[ Ade. 
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Benevolent Societies 

THR MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Society is a constituent part of the Nationa) 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. E. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 


Treasurer. Room 609, Congregational House, 
Boston. . 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Supp.y established by Mass. Cong’l C 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states, 
Congregational House. Rey. Arthur J, vell, 
Secretary. Appleton P, Williams, Cha nm. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also Ce Ziegler, Treasurer, 


THP CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Bvan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel 
Usher, Pres.; C. DB. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L, 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Boston SHAMAN’S FRIPND Sociery, incor- 
porated 1828, Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding Sec., Rev, Merritt A, Farren ; Treas., 
C. F. Stratton. Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. A Congregational Society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and supported mainly 
by the churches of New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomMAn’s BoarpD OF Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B, Calder, Home Secretary. 


WomMan’s HOMRB MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
ornelius H. Patton, President; Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer; Miss Louise K, Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 


WoMAN’sS SHAMAN’S FRIEND Socrpty of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Mrs. Josephine 
B. White, Treasurer, Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ‘ 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. Establishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country. Pub- 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicate@ 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary 
gifts, Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. , Contributions 
and communications relative to work in any 
part of the country may be sent to the New 

England office. W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Bvangelica} 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
stations in the United States and foreign ports. 
Sends Loan Libraries to sea. Publishes Sail- 
ors’ Magazine, Aids shipwrecked and destitute 
seamen at its Sailors’ Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. Supported by volun- 
tary contributions. — 
Joun B. Catvert, D, D., President. 
Georce Sipney Wessrer, D, D., Secretary. 
Send donations to CLARENCE C, PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
Boston Founded 1809 


A benevolent organization for distributing 
Belongs .to the Protestant churches ; 


Bibles. 
managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds to do its work. Through the home wmis- 


sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col- 
porters and otherwise to the n and to chari- 
table or religious societies in state. Al> 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 
Hon, Roper’ F, RayMonpD, President. 
. Rev. Freperick B. ALLEN, Recording Sec. 
Francis Epwarp Marsren, D. D., Cor. See. 
R. Preston Ciark, Esq., ‘Treagurer. 
Mr. ALBERT Roscon, Business Manager, 
FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIETY Z 
I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachv- 
setts Bible Society, incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten, the sum of........ 
to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of the Soclety. 
Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. 


‘onference, 


‘ie 


FEBRUARY 


"organ, and closes at 12.30. 
- to find how complete and satisfying is this 


Divinity an 


King’s Chapel Services 
An Ancient Shrine Put to Excellent Use 
King’s Chapel is one of Boston’s most 
distinguished landmarks. Founded as the 
first Church of England in the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, almost two hundred and 
twenty years ago, the corner stone of the 
present building was laid in 1749. With its 
fine, stained glass windows, lofty galleries. 
its sounding board over the pulpit and its 
square pews, it is one of the few survivors 
of the ancient houses of worship. which have 
retained their general appearance’ since colo- 
nial days. Its location makes it convenient 
for visitors who wish for a little while to 
step in and enjoy quiet and worship. In the 
heart of the city, only a few steps from the 
State House on one side and the City Hall 
on the other, standing beside the old burying 
ground, surrounded by lofty buildings, only 
a few of the continual stream of passers-by 
appear to notice the modest sign on one of 
the pillars saying that the edifice is open 
daily from nine to twelve o’clock. 
However, the brief noon services now be- 
ing held for their third season, attract in- 
<reasing numbers. During the present month 


_ these services are being conducted by prom- 


nent clergymen of the Baptist, Methodist, 


Congregational, Unitarian, Universalist and 
Episcopal bodies. Congregational ministers 
included are Dr. F. E. Emrich, our mission- 
ary bishop of Massachusetts; Dr. Edward 
-€. Moore, president of the American Boare ; 
Dr. A. W. Vernon of Harvard Church, 
Brookline; and Dr. A. H, Dunning. 

The service begins at noon, with the 
It is surprising 


half hour of worship, with appropriate 
music, hymn, prayers and brief, uplifting 
address. Men are in the majority in the 
congregation. The average daily attendance 
for a month has been seventy-two, against 
fifty-five for the corresponding period last 
year. 

A circular letter has just been sent to the 
churches of Boston and vicinity, signed by 
representatives of several denominations, in- 
viting attention to these services to which 
everybody is welcome. 

An annual course of lectures is maintained 


in the chapel by the Lowell Institute on 


Monday afternoons of February and March, 
ander the auspices of Andover, Harvard 
the Episcopal Theological 
Schools of Cambridge. The general subject 
for this season is The Religious History of 
New Bngland, During the present month 
Prof. J. Winthrop Platner is giving four 
lectures on the Congregationalists. He will 


-’be followed in March by Pres. George IE. 


Horr of Newton Theological School on the 
Baptists, and Dean George Hodges on the 
Episcopalians. These lectures begin at 2.30 
'P.M., are free to all, and no tickets are 
required. 


~ Woman’s Literature in China 


An interesting woman who will be in Bos- 
ton the first week of March and may be 
theard at a public meeting is Miss Laura M. 


‘White, who has lived in China for twenty 


25, 19% 


years and of late has edited Woman’s Mes- 
senger, a periodical published by the Chris- 
tian Literature Society at Shanghai. She 
has long been a missionary of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and has worked in its 
girls’ school at Nanking. ‘Three years ago, 
when the revolution brought about a reac- 
tion in social conventions as well as in 
political life, Miss White started this maga- 
zine, Nu To Pao, to set forth Christian ideals 
of the vocation of woman, to give practical 
suggestions on Chinese housewifery and 
mothercraft and to provide entertaining 
reading. 

The magazine has been a success, thanks 
to Miss White’s indefatigable efforts at orig- 
inal writing and translation. Among the 
books translated and adapted for use in the 
magazine before bringing out in book form 
are: “Sara Crewe” and “Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy,” by Mrs. Burnett; ‘The Broom Mer- 
chant” (Ruskin’s favorite) ; “Silas Marner,” 
by George Eliot; “Picciola,” from the 
French; and Kate Douglas Wiggin’s “The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,’ which has been 
made into a Chinese story and dramatized for 
Christmas entertainments. She has many 
more books in the making. 

In this literary work she has the co-op- 
eration of the students and faculty of the 
Nanking Girls’ School. Much of the trans- 
lating from English to Chinese is done as a 
part of the school work. Miss White hopes 
eventually to develop native genius for writ- 
ing among Chinese women and to lay the 
foundations for an indigenous literature. 
Writing of the magazine she says: “Curi- 
ously enough, young men like to read it just 
as well as, if not better than, girls. I suppose 
men who look at the Ladies’ Home Journal 
will understand !” 

Miss White is a lively and effective pub- 
lic speaker. Boston University claims her 
as a former student and has offered the use 
of Jacob Sleeper Hall for a big interdenom- 
inational woman’s meeting, to be _ held 
March 38, at three o’clock, when Miss White 
will give an address. 

Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, author 
of “Western Women in TFastern Lands,” 
known widely as an accomplished lecturer, 
will speak at this meeting. She is to be in 
Boston the last week in February and the 
first week in March, giving a-course of lec- 
tures on Comparative Religions at Lorimer 
Hall, Tremont Temple. 


Test of Popular Preachers 
Continued from page 240 


on old and dead debts after the Sunday cam- 
paign to more than balance the cost of the 
meetings. In fact, Billy Sunday generally 
proves a money-saver for a community. As 
a temperance advocate no other man in Amer- 
ica equals him. Nor is any one other man 
doing more to set solid facts against the 
charge that ‘‘the Church has collapsed.” 


The Sunshine Clan 


Continued from page 247 


The Clan walked home with Jennie in the 
center. Jack Stevens, who has an enormous 
bump of curiosity, leaned over the gate as 
Jennie was tripping happily up the walk, 
“What did Dr. Stuart say to you when he 
fixed your papers?” But Jennie only 
laughed and ran into the house. 

We didn’t get any pudding or much of 
anything else for dinner, but we did get a 
long, long scolding in which Aunt Christine 
said we had disgraced ourselves, our school 
and the Club and had succeeded in making 
good little Jennie Lyman as bad as ourselves. 
And poor Daddy acted as if he was being 
scolded, too, and gathered up his mail and 
went off into the study while we went back 
to school as soon as we could only to find out 
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that every one of the Sunshine Clan had to 
do ten extra examples which was plainly 
more of Aunt Christine’s doings, 

And Jennie told us girls secretly that 
Daddy congratulated her on joining the Clan 
when he came to her aid. I do think 
Father is a dear. 


(To be continued) 


Our Readers’ Forum 


Billy Sunday 
To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

“Behold the days come, saith the Lord 
God, that I will send a famine in the land, 
not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, 
but of hearing the words of the Lord.” 

Billy Sunday is a symptom. 

The world is just beginning to recognize 
the scientific value of the emotions. Hereto- 
fore we have thought of them as things in 
themselves, to be courted for their pleasant- 
ness or avoided for their pain. Now we are 
coming to see that they are one of the prin- 
cipal elements in a most wonderful, auto- 
matic, self-registering process of communica- 
tion between individuals. The emotion is 
the sign that the communicating current is 
flowing; the message is automatically regis- 
tered in the brain. When I think with emo- 
tion of any person I am telepathically con- 
nected with that person. .When I think 
emotionally of God I am connected with God. 
In each case the words that come to me while 
the emotion is on are as if they were the 
words of the one I am connected with. 

Today men have ceased to think of God 
with emotion. As a result they have ceased 
to hear the words of the Lord. The famine 
is on. Billy Sunday is a symptom of this 
famine. When people fall all over each 
other to get any old thing to eat, it is a 
pretty sure sign that they are starving. 
The point is self-evident. ; 

Billy Sunday makes people think of God 
with emotion. There may be very little God 
and very cheap emotion, but such as it is, it 
affords more nourishment for souls that are 
starving for the words of the Lord than the 
dissertations of Rey. Dr. Dryas Dust, D. D., 
who is all God and no emotion, or the dis- 
sipations of the social whirl, which is all 
emotion and no God. 

Esthetically, Billy Sunday may be im- 
possible; theologically, he may be absurd; 
but, psychologically, he has the right idea. 

Phillipston, Mass. M. S. 


Montana on the Hobson 
Amendment 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I noticed in your issue of Jan. 14 that 
under the head of From Our Western Win- 
dow, G. J. A., speaking of the vote on the 
Hobson amendment, gave the figures showing 
how the Congressmen from the various states 
voted: Massachusetts, 1 for, 183 against; 
Connecticut, none for, 5 against, ete. He 
contrasts with these some Middle Western 
states from which so much is not expected: 
Illinois, 11 fory 13 against; Missouri, 11 for, 
4 against; even Pennsylvania, 19 for, 11 
against. He might have added Montana, the 
state in which gambling ran wide open un- 
til a few years ago; Montana, where but 
a few years ago it was a greater crime to 
steal a steer than to shoot a man, 2 for, and 
none against. It seems a pity that the land 
of the Pilgrim “Fathers should become so 
dimmed in moral vision that it is left in 
the shadow by the so-called rough frontier 
states of the West. It would seem as if the 
Bast were decaying with conservatism while 
the West is surging ahead with all the 
vigor of a growing life. 

Columbus, Mont. W. H. L. MARSHALL. 


When God does his best work he needs the 
best men to help him.—G@eorge Blot. 


‘“\4 book that meets the people on the level of their long cherished affections 
and gently seeks to elevate their taste without violence to their traditions.” 
Rev. W. E. Barron, D. D., in “Zhe Advance.” 


THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL 


“ Notwithstanding the number and unusual quality of hymn-books recently 
issued, the peculiar excellencies of “The New Pilgrim Hymnal” place it 
easily first”? —A WELL KNOWN CRITIC. 


q THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL had its genesis in the Pilgrim Hymnal published in 1904, and the 


distinctive merits of the original book have been preserved. ' 


q THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL has been thoroughly revised in the light of nine years’ practical use. 
Hymns and tunes that failed of popular approval have been omitted, and a large number of familiar hymns 
not included in the old book for want of space are now included. It contains many new hymns whose 
acceptability, after careful testing, is assured, giving in all an increase of {20 hymns, yet, owing to the supe- 
rior quality of paper used in its production, the new book bulks one-fourth less than the old book. 


q@ THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL was prepared with the express desire that our Congregational churches 
might have one common manual of worship on which all could unite. It is, therefore, a selection of hymns, 
not a collection, representing a wide consensus of opinion from every part of our country, seconded by careful 
study and discrimination on the part of a strong advisory group as to what hymns and tunes were actually 
used and adapted to the main services of our Congregational churches, 


q@ THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL has placed special emphasis on the hymns of Social Service. The - 
section of Social Progress, beginning with Washington Gladden’s beautiful hymn, “Behold a Sower from afar, 
He goeth forth with might,” and closing with “When wilt thou save the people, O God of Mercy, when,” 
by Ebenezer Eliot, is so characteristic and distinctive a feature as to warrant its publication even if there were 
not a hundred other marked points of excellence. 


q THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL excels all other books in the richness of its Responsive Readings, 
Unison Confessions, and Sentences for various uses. On this score no other book can be compared with the 
New Pilgrim Hymnal, nor does any other book give such ready guides, or such complete classified lists of 
Subjects and Occasions. 


q THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL stands unapproachable in its light, symmetrical proportions. Without 
any appearance of crowding, it presents always an open and well-lighted effect on every opening, with 
neither hymns nor tunes mangled nor crowded. 


q@ THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL contains more material for worship in neat and compact form than 


is contained in many of the more cumbersome hymnals. 


Although the book is just published, over one hundred Congregational churches have adopted it, and their 
pastors write us as follows: 


“Tt’s splendid.” “For my taste, it comes nearer being what I would recom- 
“Tam delighted with it.” mend without reserve to a church than any hymn-book I have 
seen,” 


“Greatly enjoyed by my congregation.” 
vy nti “It is the first time I have been able to sit down and feel sute 


4“ . ” 
I am sure the book will be a great success, I could find hymns dod ceadings suchiaasoae eee akin 


“Tt is the best hymn-book I have ever used.” Gaicuioee SE 

“The New Pilgrim Hymnal is easily the best.” “Tt is a great pleasure to be able to open a hymnal anywhere 
“Tt is excellently adapted to the modern church.” with the feeling that nothing unworthy of public use is to be found 
“Tsay without hesitation that I am delighted with it.” between its covers.” 


“We are impressed with the firmness of the editorial touch, 
the courage and freedom of literary taste. Altogether the editors 
have reason to expect warm and wide appreciation of their work 


“T think it is almost as near perfection as one could come.” 
“A collection of hymns rich with beauty and deep with 


- ” 
feeling. on a hymnal which is a credit to the denomination whose name 
“T have never had a book in my twenty-five years’ ministry fe Bears?” 
‘ ”? 
that I consider as near a model. . es “ The well selected and arranged body of hymns, the respon- 
“Tt seems to me of a very high character in its selection of sive readings, the prayers, benedictions and other features, along 
hymns and its adaptation of music.” with the complete system of indexing, makes it a very attractive 
“Tt seems to me that your‘claim of its being the best book yet and useful book of worship, You have done an excellent piece 
published for Congregational churches is fully justified,” of work and I congratulate you heartily.” 


Pastors and music committees thinking of changing their book of worship should give this book 
a most careful examination 


Write for further details, circulars, and returnable copies 
for examination to 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street 19 W. Jackson Street 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


1915 


MARCH 4, 


THOMAS MOTTKOSBORNE AT HIS DESK IN SING SING PRISON 


See article by Professor Youtz 
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Endowed Annuities: Conditional Gifts: 
Fixed Incomes 


If you are interested in annuities based on conditional gifts 


of Cash or Real Estate, 


If you have property or lands available for such a purpose 
in the Middle West, particularly in Iowa and neighboring states, 


If you are interested in a fixed income with the elimination 


of all care and risk, 


If you wish to investigate various forms of investment with 
a view to the final disposition of your property, or any part of it, 


Write for information to 


The Grinnell College Foundation, 


905 Tremont Building, Boston. 


rar WATCH THIS SPACE MARCH 18th. 


Lite Victorious 


A Unique Easter Program 
Incorporating an Exercise entitled “Her Easter Choice” 


by Margaret Stattery 


W* present a service for Easter that is 
along entirely new lines. The hymns 
and responsive readings are taken from our 
new Sunday School hymnal, “ Worship and 
Song,” and only standard hymns are used, 
making this part of the program much 
simpler, but not less effective. The exer- 
cise was originally published in the Pilgrim 
Teacher, and the demand already has been 
so great that we have issued it in this form, 
making a complete program for an Easter 
service or concert. Send for a free sample 
copy before deciding on your program. 


Price, 5 cents each, $3.00 per hundred 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR 


THE REAL TURK 


By STANWOOD COBB 


Price $1.50 net 


-The author spent three years in Turkey at the time 
of the rise of the Young Turk Party and the fall of 
Abdul Hamid. His position as instructor in Robert 
College enabled him to see all sides of Turkish character 
and to understand the Turk’s temperament and way of 
looking at life. This timely study is prepared therefore 
by a writer whose prejudices in favor of the Turk are at 
least based on acquaintance and friendship. He shows 
both the good and the evil as it appears to him, Contents 
are as follows: 


AMERICAN INFLUENCE ON 
TURKISH EDUCATION. 


CHARACTER AND CLIMATE. 
THE TURK A MEDIEVAL. 
THE TURK AS A CITIZEN. THE EDUCATION OF ORIENTAL 
THE TURK IN BUSINESS. Boys aT RoBERT COLLEGE. 
THE ETERNAL FEMININE. ISLAM. 
AT HomME. ISLAM AND THE INNER LIFE. 
A GREAT OTTOMAN PATRIOT PECULIAR RITES OF ISLAM. 
AND EDUCATOR. BROTHERHOOD OF EAST AND 
TURKISH SCHOOLS, West. 


Illustrated with many original photographs 
taken by the author. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


This Week’s Issue 

The first page message presents five books and booklets 
that are notable in their appeal to the deeper meanings of 
Christianity in the spiritual life. The practical value of 
such a message is to direct one’s attention to the reading of 
books worth while, and in this case to place an emphasis 
upon heart-searching, which may not receive quite enough 
attention in much of the literature of the present day. Our 
leading article this week is a study of the man, Thomas 
Mott Osborne, and his ideals, which he is now working out 
in a practical way as the new warden of Sing Sing Prison. 
It gives us an inspiring picture of a vigorous personality 
and reveals the best thought of the present day with refer- 
ence to the treatment of criminals. Recent developments 
with reference to Billy Sunday’s evangelistic work and the 
movements under way to extend his work into other cities 
have led to so much discussion, especially in Boston, that we 
are devoting considerable space this week to this matter. 
We call special attention to the department of church 
news which appears under the heading, The Congregational 
Circle. Our readers will find that this department is one 
of the most interesting in the paper, and that it is of great 
practical value in the emphasis that is placed upon methods. 


Among the noteworthy articles and paragraphs in this 
department this week are those reporting the organization 
of four Maine churches into a new fellowship; the success- 
ful activities under a pastor in Ellsworth Falls, Me.; a grow- 
ing Sunday school at Nashua, N. H.; the installation of 
Mr. Muste at Newtonville, Mass.; the important plan for a 
pastoral supply board federation for New England; Anso- 
nia, Ct.’s, successful Every-Member Canvass; an excellent 
series of sermon topics from Mt. Vernon N. Y.; the moye- 
ment in Chicago to rebuild the Windsor Park Church, which 
was destroyed by fire; the midwinter conference at Grinnell, 
with a notable series of addresses; various important activ- 
ities in Des Moines; the united movement of Moorhead, 
Minn., churches against the saloon; pastoral changes in 
Kansas City; the Neighborhood Club in Pasadena;,a new 


form of evangelism at Whittier, Cal.; a unique children’s 
church in First Ghurch, Los Angeles; and the revival in 
Zion Church, Portland, Ore. These are but suggestive of the 
kind of news that we publish in this department from week 
to week, and which we heartily welcome from churches large 
and small. We wish to encourage our readers, both min- 
isters and laymen, to send in such matter, making it brief 
and to the point, but giving sufficient details so that it may 
give the desired information to those who seek practical 
help from such matter. 


Present Day Interest in an Old Time Department 

Former readers of that delightful department in The 
Congregationalist, The Conversation Corner, which ran its 
even and useful course for twenty years, ending in 1906, are 
expressing their delight over the review in last week’s paper 
by its founder, Mr. Martin, of the later activities and where- 
abouts of the young flock who used to read the page. We 
ought to say in this connection that it was discontinued 
much against our own desires, but simply because the man 
with the encyclopedic mind and big heart who ran the de- 
partment came to feel, nine years ago, that the weekly 
preparation of the page was too great a burden on his 
already overtaxed strength. He had to write innumerable 
letters to members of the Corner all over the world, besides 
making ready his copy for the ‘despotic foreman.” 

We wonder if there is another paper in the country that 
can take more satisfaction from results similar to those 
which this department achieved in its twenty years of ex- 
perience. Only a man with phenomenal love for children 
and the power of keeping in close contact with them through 
personal letters could have maintained the vitality and value 
of such a children’s page for so many years. It is little 
short of marvelous that seventeen hundred children all over 
the world should have thus been brought together into a 
most delightful fellowship. Long may Mr. Martin continue 
to keep in touch with his Cornerers, most of them now 
grown-up men and women and many of them doing royal 
service for their Master! 
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Printed Words that Search the Heart 


E commend to all those who are more disposed today than ever before to take 
religion seriously five books and booklets recently issued. ‘They are: Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody’s “The Christian Life in the Modern World,” Prof. 
Walter Rauschenbusch’s “Dare We Be Christians,” ““The Problems of the War 
and the Christian Mind,” by a representative group of ministers in Scotland, 
and Rev. W. L. Sperry’s ‘“Non-Resistance” and “Christ Our Peace.” Differ- 
ing in scope and style, these utterances are alike in their insight into the deeper 

meanings of Christianity. ‘They carry a challenge to heroic endeavors to conform not only per- 

sonal character, but the entire structure of modern industrial and political life to the mind of 

Christ. 

Professor Peabody’s volume represents the matured and well-balanced convictions of one who 
has given a long life to the effort to make the Christian spirit operative in all departments of 
human life. His ruling idea is that to be a Christian, even in these complicated days, one need 
not seek the repose of the cloisters or the forests, but that such a life is practicable, even though 
one assumes the responsibilities of a family, engages vigorously in business, makes and possesses 
money and fulfills the reasonable demands placed upon him in the state and in the church. 
Walter Rauschenbusch, more daring and radical, calls for definite reconstructions and brave re- 
nunciations in order that all life may truly be brought into obedience to the law of love. 

The Scotch ministers, who commissioned one of their number, a Glasgow pastor well known 
in this country, to crystallize their consensus of opinion after many days of prayer and deliberation, 
reflect in their little pamphlet the troublous period through which their nation is passing and 
reveal the pain through which they have passed in order to determine the right course of action 
as Christian men and Christian leaders. Loyal to their country, their words breathe a tender 
and brotherly spirit toward Germany. “They are not thinking of great indemnities or great 
humiliation in case Britain conquers, but of the knitting anew of severed friendships and, best 
of all, bringing all the nations of Europe into a more Christian mood. They do not blink the 
distressing conditions in their own country prior to the war, the social inequality, the festering 
sores in great cities, the absorption of their countrymen in business and in pleasure, and they 
argue that repentance, judgment and reconsecration of life begin first at their own doors. 

Mr. Sperry’s contribution to these general discussions consists of two sermons recently preached 
at Central Church, Boston. They are suggestive rather than dogmatic. The one entitled Non- 
Resistance claims for the words of Jesus relating to his subject a new measure of attention. 
He holds that they cannot be evacuated of their meaning, and that in these days of stress that 
are upon the entire world, Christ’s disciples are at least called upon to picture in their imag- 
ination the practical working theory of non-resistance. 

There is an ascending scale of emphasis in these writings, but somewhere between the re- 
strained yet searching sentences of the Harvard professor and the more drastic but to us not 
less weighty utterances of the younger writers among those to whom we have referred, any seri- 
ous man ought to find something that will stir his blood and lead him to measure anew the depth 
and direction of his own personal faith in Jesus Christ. We hope that many will take these 
books, and books like them equally symptomatic of the trend of Christian thought on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and sit quietly down by the fireside until they have mastered their contents. 

If a man does not rise with the conviction burned into his soul that what we need today 
in the church is not quantity but quality, that Christianity is nothing if it is not dynamic and 
drastic, and that the world is doomed without this kind of Christianity, there must be something 
in him that prevents the incoming of God’s truth through his modern prophets. 

Searching words, indeed, but not more searching than those that lie on almost every page 
of the New Testament. Open and read: 

“Now there went with him great multitudes: and he turned, and said unto them, If any 
man come to me and hate not his own father, and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, 
and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” 

And again, “Hereby know we love, because he laid down his life for us: and we ought to 
lay down our lives for the brethren.” 

And still again, “I have given ye an example that ye also should do as I have done to 
you.” 
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Thomas Mott Osborne 
The New Warden of Sing Sing Prison 
By Herbert Alden Youtz 


wardenship of Sing Sing Prison. “Tom” Osborne, heir 
of wealth, Harvard graduate, accomplished traveler, 
amateur musical and art critic, cultured man of letters, inde- 
pendent politician, idealist and humanist, has heeded the call 


jh HB “First Citizen” of Auburn, N, Y., has accepted the 


MR. OSBORNE’S LIBRARY IN HIS HOME 


to clean the Augean stables at Sing Sing. To those who have 
watched his growing response to the call of this age of service, 
the event seems big with importance and promise of a better 
order of things. 

Richly endowed by inheritance and education, Mr. Osborne 
seems to be the man of the hour to lead a great, neglected 
class out of bondage and to represent their crying wrongs to 
the world. His father was a successful manufacturer, a large- 
minded, public-spirited citizen of Auburn. His mother, too, 
was a woman of great force and character, a kinswoman of 
Lucretia Mott, whose spirit and name she communicated to 
her distinguished son. At fifty-five Hon. Thomas Mott Osborne 
is a man in whom heritage, temperament and experience have 
combined to produce unusual intelligence, the gift of human 
sympathy, independent judgment and great force. 

The well-informed already know that this appointment to 
the office of prison warden is only the latest form of Mr. 
Osborne’s identification with social ministry. For years he 
has been prominently associated with social and political lead- 
ership of the progressive sort. In his home community he has 
always actively worked for the welfare of the city. His talents 
are constantly at the service of his fellow-citizens. Hach week 
he meets a large class of men studying social ethics under his 
leadership at his church home—the First Universalist. Among 
men of capital with whom he is associated, his genuine sym- 
pathy with the rights of organized labor has long been recog- 
nized. He is the friend of the working man, as many an act 
testifies, 

In 1903-04 he served a term as city mayor. Independent in 
thought and action, he has fought shy of “machine politics” 
and has not curried favor with the appointing powers. A Dem- 
ecrat in politics, he is the sworn enemy of Tammany methods. 
As long ago as 1898 he was candidate for governor of New 
York State on an Independent ticket. He has served his state 
successively as member of the Public Service Commission, 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission and finally as chairman of 
the Prison Commission. It is in this latter connection that 
the ery of the human has come home to his great heart and 
enlisted his large abilities in a real passion of service for the 
wronged criminal classes. As a penologist and prison re- 
former he has come to be recognized as an expert. 

The longest chapter in his record of social service is that 
which deals with the George Junior Republic movement. Since 
the inception of this unique community at Freeville for delin- 
quent boys and girls more than fifteen years ago, Mr. Osborne 
has been the president of its board of trustees. Only a few 
months ago did he lay down this office. His interest and influ- 
ence in shaping the Republic were profound. Not only was 
he wise counsellor and patron in dealing with general policies, 
but in many an individual case he was saviour and friend to 
boys whom he generously and sympathetically helped to win 
back to character and a successful career. This long, patient 
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dealing with wayward youth was in itself a notable service to: 
society. No doubt the experiences of these fifteen years bulk. 
largely in shaping Mr. Osborne’s convictions and policies re- 
specting prison administration. ~ 
His week of voluntary imprisonment, a year ago, in the 
state’s prison in his native town was widely criticised’ as the- 
picturesque and spectacular act of a dilettante reformer, But 
most of the critics did not know the man nor take into account 
the actual soul of service that was the real baekground of. the: 
act. It was not only a laboratory experiment of a penologist,. 
but much more was it the eager effort of a sympathetic man, 
to understand his brethren by putting himself in their place- 
It bore immediate fruit in the organization of a Mutual Wel- 
fare League among the prisoners, Jeading te many incipient 
but radical reforms. Another fruit is his book, “Within Prison, 
Walls,’ a very human document that interestingly reveals- 
something of his spirit and motive. And a final crowning fruit 
was the deepened passion for service in behalf of these men: 
whose lot he shared for a time. The vision that grew upon: 
him then of the awful actual and the ideal possible is doubt- 
less the final explanation of his taking up the office of warden: 
at Sing Sing in the hope of rendering a service to thousands- 
of brothers whom society allows to endure: a hell upon earth. 
Two weeks after beginning his work at Sing Sing, Mr. 
Osborne returned to Auburn to address his- social ethics. class- 
on Sunday, telling them informally of his first impressions of 
his new task and something of his convictions and purposes. 
It was evident that he entertained no illusions as to the diffi- 
culties involved in the undertaking. It was equally evident 
that his whole strong nature felt the challenge of conditions- 
which he characterized as indescribably bad and’ irrational 
beyond belief; and his acceptance of the wardenship is of the: 
nature of a new consecration to service. Referring to condi- 
tions at the local prison and the recent reforms that have been: 
inaugurated there, he whimsically characterized Sing Sing’ 
conditions as being “as much worse than Auburn Prison as. 
Auburn Prison is worse than Auburn Seminary.” He dwelt 
with emphasis upon the fact that the cells at Sing Sing are: 
inhumanly damp and unfit for habitation; that the conditions- 
and rules under which the prisoners live are dehumanizing, de- 
feating every enlightened principle of justice and reform, 
Something of the prophet’s passion for justice blazed forth 
as he arraigned a state of public conscience that has allowed’ 
this “unspeakable condition of things” to be perpetuated under: 
our very eyes, for generations, with apathetic ignorance or- 
criminal indifference. Such publicity as is likely to be given: 
to New York State’s institutionalized inhumanity is in itself 
an omen for betterment. Asked what is the fundamental evil: 
of the present order of things, Mr. Osborne gaye an answer 
that revealed both the heart of the man and the principle of 
solution which he proposes: “Officialdom, institutionalism, ex- 
press the ruling ideal not only at Sing Sing, but at many of 
our public institutions, The theory prevails that the institu- 
tion exists and is to be administered for the sake of the ofli- 
cials, and not for the benefit of the inmates. The men who: 
draw the salaries are the men who are to be served: The: 
prisoner is there with no rights, but only to further the inter- 
ests or convenience of those in charge. Most of the petty, 
senseless limitations and rules that disregard every funda- 
mental right of a human ‘being are rules originally formulated’ 
to serve some official convenience, some interest of guard or 
keeper, and perpetuated from one administration to another 
for the same reason.” ‘Thus, giving concrete illustrations of 
his meaning, Mr. Osborne told his social ethics class of the 
un-Christian ideals that prevail, and modestly urged that the 
Christian ideal must reverse all this, making service and not 
being served the spirit and ideal of the men in charge, from the- 
warden down to the guards! “The prison must be adminis- 
tered for the benefit of the prisoners’—this was his keynote. 
Is this Christian idealism practicable in the administration — 
of such a great institution, where corrupt polities and an iron: 
system have from immemorial time defeated every humane 
attempt at betterment? Moreover, will not the criminal class 
impose upon such idealism? Such are the skeptical or sneem 
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ing queries of those habituated to the brutalizing régime of 
force. The warden makes his convictions unequivocally clear. 
But can a great idealist practically master such a situation? 
Will he succeed in the face of overwhelming odds? After all, 
this is only a phase of the old skeptical question, “Can Chris- 
tianity succeed in a world like this?” ‘The issue of success or 
failure seems to us largely a question of whether Mr. Osborne 
has the intelligent and sympathetic support of Christian public 
opinion, aS over against the tremendous pressure of sordid 
politics and interested officialdom. Shall we let him fight 
salone, while we spectators occupy the seats of the scornful? 
Society owes this strong man of vision sympathetic co-opera- 
‘tion in his notable experiment. 

In his informal] talk referred to above, Mr. Osborne again 
and again acknowledged the prodigious difficulties involved in 
his undertaking. “I am encouraged by this fact, at least,’ said 
‘he, “that conditions at Sing Sing are so frightfully bad that 
I cannot do anything at all without making an improvement.” 

Mr. Osborne is not a sentimentalist, He is an independent 
‘thinker and has studied and reasoned his way to his present 
‘convictions. Hight years ago Mr. Osborne addressed the Con- 
sgress of the National Prison Association at Albany. Opening, 
‘he said, “The prison question in its broad aspect has to deal 
with only one great problem—man.” The speech, of which 
this sentence is the keynote, closes as follows: 


“The very foundation of our prison system needs to be re- 
‘built; and at the bottom must lie three principles: 

“Wirst. The law must decree not punishment, but tempo- 
rary exile from society until the offender has proven by his 
conduct that he is fit to return. 

“Second, Society must brand no man as a criminal, but 
‘aim solely to reform the mental conditions under which a crim- 
final act has been committed. 

“Third. The prison must be an institution where every in- 
mate must have the largest practicable amount of individual 
‘freedom, because, ‘it is liberty alone that fits men for liberty.’ ” 


The writer of this sketch recently propounded two ques- 
tions to Mr. Osborne, which are here appended with his char- 
acteristic replies, informally offered for the information of 
those who sympathetically seek to know him and his work: 


“As to my relation to organized Christianity. I believe 
thoroughly in looking after the spiritual welfare of men in 
prison, both by religious services and by making the prison 
system approach what Christ himself would do were he the 
warden of a prison. Christ said, ‘Love one another’; revenge 
and punishment have no place in Christianity. Organized 
Christianity has been slow to protest against the punitive sys- 
tem which has and does prevail in this country. I believe thor- 
oughly that when we treat our social delinquents in a Chris- 
tian spirit, ynaking them: feel that restraint (imprisonment) 
is solely for the purpose of making them better, the spirit and 
purpose of Christianity will find a more ready soil inside prison 
walls. 

“Replying to the second question, ‘Why the prison problem 
among the many social opportunities? Because prisons have 
been so shamefully neglected. A gentleman who recently vis- 
ited a Southern city told me that across the street from a 
church where arrangements were made one Sunday night to 
send missionaries to the Orient, twenty-five Negroes, many of 
them young boys, were confined in a stifling, underground in- 
ferno, within earshot of the church organ, Also, many of the 
other social ills are in reality due to our wretched mismanage- 
ment of prisons and jails. It happened that this aspect of our 
social shortcomings came under my observation, and naturally 
I took it up. I am interested, intensely interested, in other 
problems, but the prison problem claimed me, and I think it as 
important as any other problem of the day—possibly the most 
important—as a part of the great problem of education.” 


Such is the man and such his work as he himself conceives 
it. He is one of a growing group of consecrated men and 
women heeding Christ’s command to visit and minister to those 
in prison. We will watch him as he takes up his giant task; 


and such of us as understand him and believe in him and in 
Christianity’s task will pray while we watch. 
Auburn, N. Y. 


ie teas 


ets AUBURN PRISON, WHERE MR. OSBORNE WAS A VOLUNTARY “CONVICT” FOR A WEEK 


What Other Editors are Saying 


THE RACE WANTS BROTHERHOOD 


The peoples all waut something deeper, stronger, more enduring 
‘than peace. Peace can be made by “a scrap of paper’”—to be torn 
up when a war lord and his war clique choose. The human race 
wants brotherhood, wants friendship, wants cordial interchange of 
all that enters into life; cordial welcome to new elements to en- 
‘liven their state—in race, in religion, in every materia] interest. 
And this is the ground for hope. The things for which Jesus lived, 
‘the teachings he bestowed, the “Kingdom of Heaven” which he an- 
mounced—these are ‘bigger than mere individual improvement; and 
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mere individual salvation was ‘Only in his purview as he knew it 
needed to make up the greater result.—Springfield Republican. 


THE BARROOM MUST BE BANNED 


A man who would enlist for military service must gain mastery 
over himself. A like mastery is needed in all civilian service. 
There is no place of worthy service where the barroom is not 
banned. Both‘ “booze” and the barroom must go from Canada, as 
“vodka” has gone from Russia and as the “public house” is con 
demned in Britain. The unfit eannot survive-—Toronto Globe. 
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The Awakening at ‘Yale 


That a great university like Yale should be so powerfully 
moved as it is today through the influence of the Sherwood 
Eddy meetings is another evidence of the deepening interest in 
spiritual things observable throughout the nation, and, indeed, 
throughout the world. No less than five hundred students, 
a very large proportion of the undergraduates, have signified 
by the signature of their names their desire and purpose to lead 
Christian lives, As little machinery as possible was used in 
order to secure this result. Instead of being asked to sign 
cards of the conventional sort, with a certain prescribed for- 
mula, the men at Yale were requested, after one of Mr, Eddy’s 
stirring addresses, to write their names on a piece of paper 
or a card and send them to the platform. The names received 
represented all types in the student body, including many 
leaders in classroom work, as well as those who are socially 
prominent and leaders in athletics. Mr. Eddy came to Yale 
fresh from his wonderful work among students in the univer- 
sities of China, where he had the joy of seeing thousands of 
the choicest young men of the empire turning with seriousness 
toward Christianity in such numbers and with such earnestness 
that the missionaries on the ground will have all they can do 
during the next year to instruct and guide these awakening 
minds, 

At Yale the ground had been prepared to an unusual extent 
for the seedsowing through the influence and efforts of Chris- 
tian leaders like Prof. Henry B. Wright and others who have 
long stood at Yale for the earnest and the contagious Christian 
life, and whose Bible classes and initiation of practical Chris- 
tian activities in the city have doubtless helped much to make 
hundreds of students ready for the simple, searching message 
of Mr. Eddy. The present results also are due in considerable 
measure not simply to large platform gatherings, but to quiet 
group meetings in dormitories and fraternity halls, especially 
those connected with the Sheffield Scientific School, where the 
more intimate questions of practical Christian living were in- 
formally discussed. Moreover, a large number of workers 
among the students took upon themselves the duty of visiting 
systematically their fellow-students in their rooms in order to 
interest them in personal religion. 

Not since the revival in Horace Bushnell’s day, seventy-five 
years ago, Say some competent judges, has Yale University 
been so powerfully moved. May the influence of this cevival 
extend to other New England colleges of the type of Yale, and 
be felt, also, in educational institutions all over the country! 


Unemployment 


The immediate problem of helpfulness which confronts 
Christians and the Christian churches all over the land is that 
of finding work for the unemployed. It may as well be conceded 
at the outset that this term covers a certain varying proportion 
of the unemployable. Mr, Ford, who builds motor cars by the 
hundred thousand, professes his ability to take any able-bodied 
man fresh from prison or the poorhouse and make a man of 
him. While we wish him success in every endeavor of this 
sort, experience has taught us that there remains in every sift- 
ing of the social body a certain number of derelicts, ‘“hoboes” 
by nature and by choice, whose problem, if not insoluble, is so 
nearly so as to make the complete employment of all Ameri- 
eans an impossibility. There are men*who will not work on 
the farm, and there are women who will not work in the 
kitchen, even in the last resort of hunger. There are tens of 
thousands to whom the atmosphere of a great city is the very 
breath of life. 

Turning from these to the genuine cases of men and women 
anxious for self-support and looking eagerly for work, the prob- 
jem must not be regarded by the individual Christian and citi- 
zen as one to be solved by wholesale. This is a good time to 
look around for jobs we ourselves may offer, which some time 
must be attended to. The man who means hereafter to build 
an addition to his house or barn may well ask himself whether 
he ought not to adopt the cry so popular in some of our cities 
which tells him to “Build now!’ We must relieve acute dis- 
tress, but the best relief is to provide opportunities of self-re- 
specting self-support. Above all, we must, if possible, follow the 
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example of some of our best employers and citizens who are- 
carrying on their industries at no profit, and perhaps even with 
some degree of loss, in order not to throw men and women out 
of work. 


A Federated Board of Pastoral Supply _ 


Many ministers and churches will be pleased to learn that 
a movement has been started to change the Congregationa! 
Board of Pastoral Supply from a Massachusetts institution to- 
a federated one for all the New England States. For years the 
Board of Pastoral Supply has not only served our Massachu- 
setts ministers and churches, but has served those who have- 
looked to it for help to a large degree throughout the country. 
At the present time at least half the work of the board is out- 
side Massachusetts, this service being rendered upon a fee Sys- 
tem, while the expense of the work in Massachusetts is covered: 
by churches through the state conference. Through an arrange- 
ment with the National Council, which helps to meet the 
expense of outside service, the Board of Pastoral Supply has 
entered into working relations with the home missionary socie- 
ties of many of the Western states and a regular exchange of 
reports on ministers and to some degree on fields is now made. 
This arrangement has been worked out through the co-opera- 
tion of Secretary Herring. 

It has long been felt by many interested in the problem that 
New England should be considered as a unit in this work, and 
following some previous proposals and discussion the ecommis- 
sioners of the New England Congress have done well to take 
the initiative in the recent conference reported in our Congre- 
gational Circle department this week. We hope that 2 plan 
will be adopted which will prove satisfactory to all the New 
England state conferences and that they will enter into the 
proposed federation. A large majority of the churches and 
ministers, including the large churches as well as the smal! 
ones, keep in touch with the Board of Pastoral Supply and 
find it greatly to their advantage. We hope to see this reiation- 
ship strengthened and extended, and what New England needs 
is needed just as much in other parts of the country, The 
time may come when branch offices or co-operating boards of 
pastoral supply will be established in Chicago and perhaps on 
the Pacific Coast. For many years our Board of Pastora! 
Supply has rendered splendid service, and at the present time 
under Secretary Covell its field of usefulness is steadily broad- 
ening and is increasingly serviceable to those who look to it 
for advice and help. 


Why Not Send the Minister P 


We hope many churches will make it possible for their pas- 
tors to join The Congregationalist tour to the Pacific Coast 
Hxpositions, to be taken along the pathways of Congregational- 
ism from the Atlantic to the Pacific. As announced last week 
for the first time, this trip promises all the comfort and all the 
opportunities for seeing beautiful scenery that are available to 
the average tourist, whether he travels alone or in groups. In 
addition, the members of The OCongregationalist party will have 
access to opportunities and privileges not available, as a rule, 
to transcontinental tourists. They will see institutions like 
Oberlin, Colorado, Pomona and many others which represent 
the outflowering of the Pilgrim impulse in places far distant 
from New England; and they will have a chance there and in 
the great cities like Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco to meet the men and women who are contributing to 
the upbuilding of Congregational ideals, and to form tiles of 
lasting fellowship with them. 

We can think of many pastors to whom such a trip as this 
in such a company would mean refreshment of body, mind and 
spirit, and we know of no way in which a church or a grou} 
of people or an individual in a church can better invest $375 
or $400 with a view to broadening and encouraging the spiritua! 
leader of the congregation. 

It will be a comparatively easy task in many a church to 
secure this exceptional opportunity for the pastor, and those 
who share in the privilege of making it possible will share also 
in the benefits that will surely accrue, Think it over, brother 
layman, and when you have thought, act! 
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-over the spiritual welfare of their city. 
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_ Mr. Sunday in Boston 


The delegation of seventy-five Boston mninisters dnd laymen 
“who presented in Philadelphia last week to Mr. Sunday an 
invitation to come to this city was certainly unfortunate in its 


sspokesman, Dr, Cortland Myers, pastor of Tremont Temple 


Baptist Church. Had Mr. Sunday relied solely on the partial 
information Dr. Myers furnished him he would have gained 


rthe impression that the evangelical Christians of Boston, bar- 


ring a small and insignificant minority, the soundness of whose 
faith Dr. Myers went out of his way to impugn, were practi- 


-cally unanimous with regard to Mr. Sunday’s coming to Boston. 


But this was not the worst feature of an expedition which 
in certain other particulars lacked the dignity and good taste 
which might rightly be expected of men seriously concerned 
When Dr. Myers said 
to Mr. Sunday, according to reports in both the Boston Post 
-and the Boston Globe, written by Boston reporters who accom- 
panied the party and were practically members of it, “We want 


_you to come to Boston and give some of the opposition, as you 


would say, the devil,’ he did far more to turn the tide of 
feeling against Mr. Sunday than all those opposed to him 
-could accomplish by a year’s agitation. If we thought that 
in so speaking Dr. Myers represented the Boston Sunday 
Campaign Committee, which originated in the Evangelical 
Alliance, though we have thus far been favorable, on the 
whole, to Mr. Sunday’s coming here, we should do every- 
thing in our power from this time on to prevent it. Far better 
-endure spiritual indifference and apathy and some of the evils 
that are terribly entrenched in the life of the city than to pro- 
mote a campaign that will sow suspicion and discord among 
‘Christian brethren. 
‘gation in Philadelphia who repudiate this utterance of their 
-spokesman. We happen to know that it does not represent 
Dr, Conrad, Dr. Cady and others present. 

Fortunately, Dr. Cady had an opportunity after most of the 
members of the delegation had withdrawn to manifest a dif- 


' ferent spirit and to acquaint Mr. Sunday with the actual facts 


in the case. In so doing Dr. Cady rendered a great service, 
‘both to men like himself, who want to have Mr. Sunday come 
ander the right conditions, and to some of his brethren in the 
ministry, who are conscientiously opposed to Mr. Sunday’s 
coming and who would like to have him know it in advance. 

It is no kindness to Mr. Sunday to misrepresent the situa- 
tion. He wants the facts, and in order that he may have them, 
~we would state them as we see them. 

Of the perhaps five hundred evangelical churches in Greater 
Boston, 184 up to last Friday morning had.taken action favor- 
sable to his coming. In this district are nearly one hundred 
‘Congregational churches, of which thirty-five have declared 
themselves in favor. A hundred laymen have signified their 
approval, and it is fair to say that the returns from the 
churches naturally come in slowly and that thus far only two 
-or three have taken unfavorable action. 

Taking the Congregational ministers as a whole and includ- 
ing in them not only pastors, but secretaries of missionary 
‘societies, editors, administrators and others in influential posi- 
tions, we should say that at least one-fourth of them either 
oppose Mr. Sunday’s coming or cherish grave misgivings with 
regard to it. Among them are many strong men, including the 
pastors of three in-town churches. 

Inj the Methodist Church there is a degree of opposition 
quite surprising in view of the traditional attitude of that body 
toward evangelism. Dr. Parkhurst, editor of Zion’s Herald, 
has cknresed himself vigorously in opposition, and influential 
Methodist ministers are hostile to his coming. Among the Bap- 
‘tists and Presbyterians the opposition is less marked, and a 
poll of each body, particularly of the Presbyterians, would 


undoubtedly show a large majority in favor. 


This we believe to be a correct statement of the present 
situation. In spite of this opposition there still remains a 
very large number of earnest men and women, constituting 
probably a decided majority of church members throughout the 
district, prepared to welcome Mr. Sunday and to co-operate 
with him. Wisely led by men free from malice toward their 
brethren, seeking only to build up the Kingdom of God, these 
yeople would furnish a sufficiently strong basis for an evan- 


There must have been many in that dele- . 


gelistic movement to be led by Mr. Sunday which would be 
likely to benefit the churches and serve the city. It all depends 
upon the spirit animating the men in control, who will natu- 
rally be closest to Mr. Sunday. 

The Congregationalist will have no encouraging part in a 
Sunday campaign in which any steam-roller methods are used 
to whip men into line, or in which odium is heaped upon high- 
minded Christian men who, for conscientious reasons, hold 
aloof from the campaign. 


The Real Question about Mr. Sunday 


Professor Youtz’s article in another column regarding Billy 
Sunday goes closer to the heart of the question than much that 
has been written. He is right in putting to the front the per- 
manent religious values of the Sunday campaigns. Those who 
believe in them owe it to those who question their worth to meet 
the critics on this high ground. 

While we could easily prepare a telling argument against 
Mr. Sunday, based on his very obvious defects and eccentrici- 
ties, we are bound to say that the evidence that has been ac- 
cumulating in this office for years with regard to the permanent 
effects of Mr. Sunday’s campaigns is overwhelmingly in their 
favor. We have talked with men from all parts of the country 
where he has worked; we have received many letters and 
articles; we have conversed with his converts and studied on 
the ground one or two local situations, and candor compels us 
to register this verdict, whether or not it agrees with the senti- 
ments and convictions: of men whom we honor, like Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden and Dr. A. J. Lyman, and from whom we 
hesitate to dissent. 

We believe that the atmosphere of a multitude of homes and 
business offices and shops all over this land has been sweetened 
and purified by the Sunday campaigns; that thousands of men 
have ceased to be profane, drunken and licentious; that men 
and women in various ranks of society, and particularly in 
what we call the lower strata, have received an impulse toward 
God that has revolutionized their whole lives; that many 
churches have been permanently quickened by the coming in 
of those who have stood as firmly and lived as worthily as 
those who come through the ordinary means of grace; and 
that towns and cities by the score have undergone a moral 
transformation lasting longer in some cases than others, but 
in nearly every case real and far-reaching. 

Along with all these indisputable evidences of good done, 
one who went carefully over his pathway for the last eighteen 
years could undoubtedly find traces of harm wrought, but much 
less, in our judgment, than those who theorize in advance 
about the probable effect of his methods and his language would 
expect to find. There have been, it is true, cases in the past 
where Mr. Sunday’s violent denunciation from the platform of 
individuals, practically by name, wounded to the quick good 
men and true, and revealed a distressing lack of tolerance and 
self-control. But we trust that such instances belong to earlier 
and outgrown stages in his evangelistic career, Any repetition - 
of wicked attacks on individuals or on any religious body or 
anything savoring of indecency should forfeit in the future the 
respect and support of every right-minded man. 

Mr. Sunday has just one thing to do, and the closer he sticks 
to it the better. He is not a teacher of theology; he is not an 
adept in cultivating the virtues and graces of the well-rounded 
Christian character; he apprehends only dimly as yet the 
social message of the gospel, but he seems to be marvelously 
successful in planting the life of God in the souls of men. He 
is a deep-toned warning bell calling a busy and preoccupied 


_age back to the thought of God, the hereafter and the judgment. 
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His meetings leave much work undone and some work that 
may have to be done over again. But we have a large number 
of. theological seminaries whose business it is, in season and 
out of season, to teach a correct theology. We have or ought 
to have in over 150,000 churches, agencies competent to instruct 
men in righteousness, to keep converts from becoming bigots 
and cranks and to develop in them a sweet and strong and 
well-balanced Christian character. We have also an increasing 
number of able men and women giving their thought and time 
to social reform; but we are not over-supplied with men who 
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can arrest the thought of a great city and concentrate it upon 
something higher than eating and drinking and carousing, 
something higher than money-getting and pleasure-seeking. 

Because we believe that in many a city in this country are 
multitudes of careless and sinful men and women who need to 
have the crust of their indifference pierced and their hearts 
and their wills moved toward God and righteousness, we hold 
that in any large and comprehensive view of the Kingdom of 
God and of the instrumentalities pertaining to it there is a 
place for Billy Sunday and his meetings. 


The San Francisco Fair 


Uncle Sam has become something of an expert in the man- 
agement of expositions, after practice in Philadelphia, Chi- 
eago, St. Louis, Buffalo and Jamestown. The San Francisco 
people have been independent in their handling of the Panama 
Fair, which President Wilson opened from Washington last 
week. They have the advantages of their climate, and promise 
us a season of flowers. The architects and artists have done 
their best to make the courts and buildings beautiful as well 
as grandiose. It will be a relief to sightseers to know that 
their interest has been more than commonly consulted, and com- 
mercial exhibits have been cut down to an intelligible and in- 
teresting amount, so lessening the inevitable burden of nerve- 
weariness which comes to all persistent sightseers in such a 
show. The complete stopping of tourist travel across the At- 
lantie will turn many steps in the direction of the Exposition 
and help, to educate Americans to a much-needed acquaintance 
with the beauties and varieties of their own great land. We 
hope that our readers on arrival will interest themselves not 
merely in the shows of the fair, but in the works of mercy and 
evangelism which have been undertaken in the name of Christ. 
The Christian who goes to San Francisco and returns without 
any knowledge of these Christian efforts will have wasted a 
great opportunity. 

wt 

If you fear you will be converted to woman’s suffrage, don’t 

read the powerful and moving play in one act by Marion Craig 


Wentworth entitled, War Brides, in the February Century, and 
if you still believe that war does have and can have any pos- 
sible justification in a social order that calls itself civilized 
and Christian, you too would better avoid this drama. We can- 
not forbear quoting one sentence from the impassioned vtter- 
ances of Hedwig, the German young woman who protests at 
being obliged to marry in order to restock the land: “Oh, it is 
an insult to our womanhood! You violate all that makes 
marriage sacred! Are we women never to get up out of the 
dust? You never asked us if we wanted this war, yet you ask 
us to gather in the crops, cut the wood, keep the world going, 
drudge and slave, and wait, and agonize, lose our all, and go 
on bearing more men—and more—to be shot down! If we 
breed the men for you, why don’t you let us say what is to be- 
come of them? Do we want them shot—the very breath of 
our life?’ 
& 

Churches throughout this country have given recognition 
to observance of the centenary of peace between the United 
States and the British Empire, although the definite observance 
of the recent Peace Sunday was not as general among the lead- 
ing churches as might be desired. The public schools have 
fittingly observed the one hundred years of peace. Especially 
noteworthy and commendable were the exercises in the Buffalo 
schools and the adoption of a program of three months’ study 
in which daily emphasis shall be placed upon methods by which 
world peace may be preserved without forts, soldiers or battle- 
ships. This will lead up to the celebration of Peace Day, 
May 18. May other cities and other schools follow Buffalo’s 
excellent example. 

& 

The vehement differences of opinion regarding Mr. Sunday 
serve one good purpose at least. They give us all a fine chance 
to disagree and still be gentlemen and friends. 

od 

On to California! And why not with The Congregationalist 

party? 


From Our Western Window 


The Hoosier State is famous for its authors and its output 
of native literature. It is now to pay somewhat conspicuous 
attention to the greatest literature of the world, the Bible and 
its books of poetry, prophecy and history. The Indiana State 
Board of Education has approved a course of Bible study for 
schools, It has been prepared by a committee of high school 
teachers of English, representing the State High School Asso- 
ciation. This gives the viewpoint of the course, literary and 
not “theological,” as one reporter put it. Nevertheless it would 
be taught, not in the schools, but in the Sunday schools or 
Y, M. G. A.’s. Though its acceptance is optional with the 
pupil, credit will be given for a full year’s work. 

In describing the plan to the Indianapolis Church Federa- 
tion, the chairman of its educational department emphasized 
the precautions taken to make the study really thorough and 
effective. 
every city using the course, would supervise the work and 
would select a special examination committee. Incidentally the 
following statement is highly interesting: “It is a matter of 
great satisfaction that the high school superintendents and 
teachers of Indiana are almost a unit in favor of the wide use 
of this valuable course of study.” Certainly no pedagogue 
more than a high school teacher, unless it be a university in- 
structor, has to run so squarely up against the youthfui igno- 
rance of the Book of Books, In the lower grades the children, 
for the most part still being held in the Sunday schools, are 
conversant with Bible facts and narratives. At that period 
which synchronizes with the high school, many youth drop out 
of their Bible classes or attend irregularly. For that reason a 
high school Bible course ought to be peculiarly valuable if it 
aids the church to retain its boys and girls. Surely it would 
be a stop-gap to one kind of leakage, anyway. Meanwhile, 
Illinois continues to share with Arizona the distinction of being 
the only states where there are actual restrictiops against 
Bible reading in the public schools themselves, It isn’t alto- 
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A board of control, composed of representatives of © 


gether pleasant to reflect that indirectly Congregationalism 
must bear part of the onus for the decision in the former state. 
* * 

This is the harvest time for spiritual enterprises. Unlike 
other crops, soul-decisions seem to ripen best through the win- 
ter and are harvested to best advantage in the spring. In 
different communities varying conditions, of course, will exist. 
For example, in Des Moines they are estimating already the 
probable effects of “Billy” Sunday’s seed-sowing. Of the 14,000 
attributed to the campaign at its close, 3,000 are “missing”; 
another 2,000 are under fourteen years and 8,000 more were 
non-residents and reclaimed backsliders. This leaves, however, 
a respectable gain of 6,000, most of whom, it is believed, will 
have united with the churches by Easter. The personal work 
committee announces this will be a twenty-five per cent. gain 
for the churches, certainly a substantial “profit” for any 
balance sheet to show, ‘4 

A still more interesting advance is reported from Indian- 
apolis. Here, under the leadership of a peculiarly efficient 
Church Federation, all the churches have been thoroughly or- 
ganized and definitely at work since October on a quiet evan- 
gelistic campaign. Recently a city-wide “church membership 
day” was observed with marked results, Into nearly eighty 
churches have been received 3,600 members, of whom close to 
two-thirds came on confession and were therefore net gain. 
More than fifty churches have still to announce their ingather- 
ings. Easter Sunday will also be observed as a special occa- 
sion for emphasizing church membership. One of the appar- 
ently conspicuous features of this quiet but energetic cam- 
paign has been the active participation of the laity. It is not 
without suggestion to add that the Church Federation which 
has led this specifically evangelistic movement is equally fore- 
miost in social service. The two are perfectly compatible, 
nay, even mutually inclusive nowadays. { ; 


Chicago, Feb. 24. Oe Sata 
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The Multimillionaire and the Multitude 
The Spell of Wealth—Misgivings and Questions about It 


Dr. Joseph Parker remarked in one of his 
sermons that a mountain is nothing but a 
‘big heap of dirt and rocks and yet its bigness 
appeals to us. Likewise a multimillion for- 
tune is nothing but a pile of “rocks,” but it 
appeals to the imagination. All our lives 
we have seen money coming and going, espe- 
cially going, and there is nothing remarkable 
about a dollar bill, but let a man pile up the 
stuff until he makes Croesus seem a dwarf 
and then he gets hold of the country. For 
the last twenty years the name John D. 
Rockefeller has put a big spell upon the 
American people. We have had a Roosevelt, 
a Bryan and a Wilson, and their names have 
been household words, but there has been a 
pervasiveness about the name of John D. 
which made their sphere seem limited. We 
may not want to admit it, but itis so. The 
multitude is very, very much interested ‘in 
a multimillionaire, and I think the multi- 
millionaires are a good deal interested in 
themselves. Mother Jones thought that she 
did not like John D., Jr., a little bit, and 

’ she admits that she was aching to get hold 
of him and give him a dose of her slipper. 
But when she got into his presence she dis- 
solved into taffy. Mother Jones came out 
of that interview beaming with enjoyment. 
In this respect she was mother of a lot of 
other people. There is no end to the fascina- 
tion of. the name Rockefeller, and Andrew 
Carnegie is a good second. 


THE SPELL WHICH HE PUTS UPON US 


A spell is something which is not easily ana- 
lyzed. Itis like Daniel Webster’s definition of 
eloquence—a something which cannot be de- 
fined. But I shall try to catch an open thread 
in the spell of the multimillionaire by remark- 
ing that he excites our interest as 2 man 
who never has to count the cost of anything. 
All our lives you and I and the rest of the 
multitude have been compelled to count the 
cost when we made a purchase. 
looked into the shop windows and seen beau- 
tiful things, but the price, like a policeman, 
told us to move on. But the multimillion- 
aire has no such ball and chain on his limbs 
when he strolls past fascinating windows 
or goes shopping. It need not make the 
slightest difference to him what a thing costs. 
His dog may cost ten thousand dollars and 
the jeweled collar on his wife’s French 
poodle another ten thousand, but he has no 
fear of going to the dogs if he keeps up such 
extravagance. This morning I read in the 
daily paper that beef will never be cheap in 
this country again. Personally I do not 
eare, for I have stopped eating beef—it does 
not agree with my health. Turkey is good 
enough for me. The multitude does care; 
but what difference does it make to the man 
of millions whether beefsteak costs thirty 
cents or a dollar a pound? The high price 
does not leave a bitter taste in his mouth. 
Whether prices go up or down, this part of 
his life is serene; it knows no clouds. And 
to see.a man walking around with such a 
blue a over his head appeals to the imag- 
ination. : 

HIS BIG GIVING 


Another thread in the spell is the ease, 
or rather the abandon, with which the multi- 
millionaire can give. No man cun eat or 
drink or wear or travel away many millions, 
and giving from a big surplus costs no more 
of a pang than dipping water out of a lake. 
I have been reading the testimony of Rocke- 
feller and Carnegie before the Industrial 
Commission, and I am impressed by the 
greatness of their gifts. They call their big 
donations “foundations,” apparently recog- 


We have. 
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nizing the fact that such sky-scraping gen- 
erosity must have a foundation to stand on. 
The hilarity with which Carnegie told of his 
giving was both amusing and impressive. He 
did not leave a shadow of doubt that he en- 
joys it immensely, and, so far as I know, 
those who get into his sunlight also cujoy 
it. It is a jolly thing all around. 

But one cannot help asking whether there 
may not be something in the fears of those 
who think this elaborate giving is a source 
of danger. So far as the multimillions go 
for research work and for charitable efforts 
which could not be financed in any other 
way, they seem to me to be filling a very 
important mission. Certainly it was a good 
thing that Rockefeller gave so much money 
to hunt down the hookworm. The hook- 
worm ought to be hunted down. It was 
having things too much its own way, and 
thanks are due to Mr. Rockefeller for trying 
to put it out of business. And certainly it 
is a good thing that millions of money are 
going to China to rescue millions of human 
beings from multiplied diseases. It is fine 
for China that there is an American who 
can get into the battle against its misery 
with a big pile of money, and it is fine for 
America that it has rich men who can see 
a Lazarus on the other side of the globe. 
The Lord is not likely to lay it up against 
the rich man for pouring oil into another 
man’s wounds. I don’t believe in being 
squeamish about these things. A dollar bill 
can be made mighty good for sore eyes, from 
whatever fortune it comes, and there is a 
countless lot of sore eyes in need of them. 


ARE WE BECOMING BEGGARS 


But I suppose that what the critics are 
afraid of is that such enormous. “founda- 
tions” for benevolence are likely to disturb 
some other foundations, the spirit of inde- 
pendence, the initiative and courage, which 
have characterized the American people. 
Surely when you think of the constant ap- 
peals for money made by individuals, by in- 
stitutions, by reform organizations and by 
the troops of movements which are coming 
down the pike, it does seem as if we were 
in danger of becoming a nation of beggars. 
Every day this country is covered with floods 
of circulars asking for money. Is this grow- 
ing habit good for us? I don’t know; per- 
haps you do. But it makes some men feel 
queer. One day the president of a theolog- 
ical seminary said to me, “I am going to 
resign.” I replied: “Oh, no, you are not. 
Think of the position you hold, training 
leaders of men, preachers of the everlasting 
gospel!” “If I were doing that,” he said, 
“T would gladly stay on, but I am not. I 
am riding in sleeping cars at night and try- 
ing to make men with money sit up and take 
notice of me during the day.’ Of course 
that was a nice thing which Garfield said, 
that Mark Hopkins on one end of a log 
and a student on the other end would make 
a college, but that is not what makes a col- 
lege now; it is a rich man at one end of a 
mahogany desk and a trembling college pres- 
ident trying to slip up on him from the other 
end. Is it disturbing the purpose of educa- 
tion? I don’t know; perhaps the men who 
write articles for the magazines or talk to 
the galleries at political meetings do know. 

‘ 


THERE MIGHT BE A BETTER WAY 


Sometimes I almost think that it would 
be just as well if some men did not get hold 
of such vast fortunes. Since 1870 our na- 
tional wealth has increased with leaps and 
bounds and now is put at $140.000,000,000, 
and it is in this time that we have raised up 
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the world-astonishing class of multimillion- 
aires. Perhaps it would have been better if 
the millionaires had not grown so tall. 
Pittsburgh is a city of millionaires, but it 
is said that a census report of the city shows 
that eighty-nine per cent. of the rest of the 
population leave no property when they die. 
Possibly some of these people were frightened 
by the fear of dying rich and threw their 
belongings down by the wayside before they 
reached the last gate. But the figures look 
bad, As I say, it might be better so to re- 
form the business system of the country as 
to bring less to the millionaires and more to 
the multitude. It is said that the fortunes 
of three of Pittsburgh’s leading rich men 
make a total of $1,200,000,000. Is it good 
for any community or country to have such 
an unequal distribution of wealth? 


ENCBOACHMENTS IN WEAK COUNTRIES 


Now comes another question. It refers to 
the encroachments of big capital on the 
countries of undeveloped resources. Did you 
ever stop to think what a temptation one of 
these countries is to the man or set of men 
who have millions with which to develop 
their resources? Take Mexico, for example; 
what an allurement it has been to men of 
miuch money! In its mountains were hidden 
millions of wealth, and the Mexicans were 
not bringing it out; there were wells of oil 
which seemed to be bottomless, but the Mex- 
icans were hardly greasing their hands at 
the pumps; there were measureless supplies 
of mahogany in trackless forests, but the 
Mexicans hardly knew what it was good for; 
the common people could have: made doors 
for their houses with it, and tables, but they 
had no doors and ate on the ground. All 
this hidden wealth was very alluring to 
Americans, who knew its value and had the 
capital to bring it from its hiding place, for 
if there is any one thing which capital ab- 
hors it is to leave a good thing where nature 
hid it. The impulse to get after it and pull 
it out into light and make fortunes out of 
it is irresistible. Of this fact we must take 
full account in all our thoughts of the future 
of the backward countries. 

I have spoken of it as a temptation, but 
it becomes so only when capital is bound to 
get there by any kind of means. If it makes 
and unmakes governments in order to attain 
its ends, if it finances rebellions in order to 
put down officials patriotic enough to stand 
for the rights of their people and the welfare 
of their country, it is not harsh to call it 
criminal invasion. There is not likely to be 
peace in such countries while this kind of 
capital is abroad seeking what it may devour. 

But the principle that business is business 
is not easily kept in philanthropic grooves. 

One of the most serious of the connections 
between the multimillionaire and the multi- 
tude is that found in the newspaper world. 
We are a nation of newspaper readers, and 
it begins to look as if we shall have to take 
our big dailies from the hands of the multi- 
millionaires. Newspapers are much of a 
convenience to men of big interests. They 
can not only put their cast of thought on 
the editorial pages, but also put one item of 
news in “front place under big headlines and 
another item in an obscure corner. The way 
in which some of the big newspapers of the 
country are now being worked for certain 
propaganda is astonishing. The multitude of 
readers feel that they are taking something 
peculiar into their mental system, but do 
not always see the connection with its in- 
spired sources. It is one of the fine arts of 
modern life to read the daily newspapers and 
keep a level head. > 


DR. BROWN’S 


The Royalty of Self-Restraint 


Here is a story with enough of the savage, brutal quality in it 
to satisfy the heart of Jack London in quest of a fresh plot! 
Here is a story also with enough of the fine quality of magnanimity 
to invest the rudest situation with a sense of dignity and worth! 

The chance for chivalrous action came in that out of the way 
region lying to the east of the Jordan. The inhabitants of Gilead 
felt on many an occasion that they had paid dearly for their whistle 
in settling upon those well-watered pastures. The assaults of the 
enemy were not long in coming and here the Ammonites, a fierce 
tribe of marauders—the Apaches of that day—were in hostile 
array. 

The fearful men of Jabesh said to the enemy, “Make. 2 cove- 
nant with us and we will serve thee.” It was an act of personal 
cowardice, of social treachery to their fellow-Israelites and of 
impiety toward God to whom they owed an undivided allegiance. 

The terms proposed by the Ammonites were shameful. Nahash 
said to them, “On this condition will I make it with you that all 
your right eyes be put out.” He would impose this mutilation upon 
the cowardly men of Jabesh as a sign of vassalage and as a means 
of unfitting them for warfare. It would become “a reproach upon 
all Israel” to have enrolled among its members this poor-spirited, 
one-eyed community. “The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 
The men of Jabesh asked for an armistice. “Give us seven days’ 
respite that we may send messengers unto all the borders of 
Israel. Then if there be none to save us, we will come out to thee.” 

The leader of the Ammonites felt such contempt for the military 
prowess of Israel that he granted them this truce, feeling a certain 
joy perhaps in prolonging their agony, as the cat plays with the 
mouse before eating it. Then the messengers of Jabesh came to 
Gibeah and spake these words in the ears of the people. ‘The 
people lifted up their voices and wept.” Then they told their tale 
of woe to Saul and instantly a new note was struck. 


THE DIVINE ELEMENT IN HIGH COURAGE 


“The spirit of the Lord came mightily upon Saul when he heard 
those words and his anger was kindled.” The Scriptures show 
their breadth of view in boldly asserting that the spirit of God 
comes upon men not only to make them tender and forgiving toward 
their fellows, not only to make them reverent and devout before him 
—the divine spirit comes upon men no less to make them valiant and 
effective in their fight against evil. The active militant virtues are 
no less “the fruit of the spirit” than “love, joy, peace, patience, 
gentleness, goodness.” 

This man who stood head and shoulders above his. fellows in 
physical stature “took a yoke of oxen and cut them in pieces and 
sent them through all the borders of Israel” with this peremptory 
message, ““Whoso cometh not forth after Saul so shall it be done 
unto his oxen.” It was a bloody summons to a bloody task. It 
was both a summons and a threat, making its appeal effective. 

“The fear of the Lord came upon the people and they came 
out as one man.” The question might be raised as to whether it 
was a pious fear of the Lord or a most human fear of Saul, which 
lined them up. However, they mobilized with a promptness that 
might not unworthily be called Teutonic. 

The response was such that Saul assured the messengers from 
Jabesh-Gilead that “tomorrow by the time the sun is hot ye shall 
have deliverance.”” The messengers returned to their people and 
with high confidence in the assurance given them by Saul made 
answer to the leader of the Ammonites, “Tomorrow we will come 
out and ye shall do with us all that seemeth good unto you.” They 
thus gained the further respite needed to give time for Saul to 
make his attack. 


VICTORY IN THE MORNING WATCH 


Saul divided his men into three brigades and by a forced march 
at night was able to make an unexpected attack upon the Ammon- 
ites before daybreak. The men of that day divided the night into 
three watches. The “beginning of the watch” was from sunset 
until ten o'clock. The “middle watch” was from ten at night until 
two o'clock in the morning. The “morning watch” lasted from 
two o’clock until sunrise. The army of Saul “came into the midst 
of the camp in the morning watch and smote the Ammonites until 
the heat of the day.”’ When noon came, the day’s work was done. 
“And it came to pass that they which remained were scattered so 
that not two of them were left together.” It was a victory swift, 
terrible, final. 

The people of Jabesh were forever grateful for this deliverance 
from the hands of their enemies. The men of that community felt 
the debt of gratitude they owed to Saul and in the years that lay 
ahead they stood ready to meet it. It will be remembered that the 
men of Jabesh, at peril of their lives, rescued the bodies of Saul 
and Jonathan from Philistine insult after the Israelite defeat at 
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Mount Gilboa and gave the bodies decent burial. The good that 
men do lives after them even in such unpromising communities as 
Jabesh-Gilead. 

THE MORE DECISIVE BATTLES OF LIFE 


The victory of Saul over the Ammonites was out in the open 
where all could see. There was another harder struggle fought 
out in the depths of the man’s own soul yet more honorable. *When 
Saul was made king, ‘““The children of Belial had said, How shall 
this man save us? And they despised him and brought him no 
presents. But he held his peace’’—he paid no attention to this open 
insult. 

Here again in the hour of his victory over the Ammonites, with 
its happy deliverance of the men of Jabesh, certain detractors said 
witha sneer, “Shall Saul reign over us?” It was suggested that 
the time was ripe and the occasion opportune to put an end to 
these copperheads. There was a cry from the crowd, “Bring the 
men that we may put them to death.” But Saul, flushed though 
he was with military success, said calmly, “There shall not a man 
be put to death this day, for today the Lord hath wrought deliv- 
erance in Israel.” 

“He that is slow to anger is better than the pilghie’ and he 
that ruleth his own spirit than he that taketh a city.” He that 
taketh a city! “What pictures come before us in that phrase! 
Visions of old sieges, slow heroic starvation behind moats and 
ramparts! Wolfe climbing the heights of Abraham in the dark. 
changing the control of half a continent by one night’s work! 
Grant laying his miles of slow advancing entrenchments round the 
city of Vicksburg! Yet the writer of this proverb, with the’ 
audacity of vision of a peace delegate, declares that he who re- 
strains his anger, he that ruleth his spirit, wins a better victory 
and shows a finer generalship.”” ‘(Allen BE. Cross.) 

When Saul showed a humane spirit toward his detractors in the 
hour of his triumph; when he manifested the fine quality of for- 
bearance toward those who refused him their allegiance, he wrote 
his name higher in the annals of Israel than he did in the winning 
of his victories over the enemies lined up against him on the field 
of battle. 

Here is a list of manly virtues in an ascending series! “Now 
Naaman, captain of the host, was a great man with his master, the 
king of Syria; he was honorable because by him the Lord had given 
deliverance to Syria; he was also a mighty man of valor.” He 
stood high in the favor and confidence of the King because of the 
service he had rendered to the state. He was held in high esteem 
by the people because of the deliverance he had wrought by his 
command of the Syrian armies. He was also, best of all, in his 
personal make-up, “a mighty man of valor,’ brave, patient, chiv- 
alrous in those harder battles which a man wages in the depths 
of his own soul. 


OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD 


Saul roused the men of Israel by his heroie appeal. He fought 
the Ammonites to a finish so that no two of them could be found 
together. He then shewed his superb self-mastery in triumphing 
over the spirit of personal resentment toward those who would 
meanly detract from his renown. Here in this last high quality 
we find him at his best. 

“Man looketh on the outward appearance’’—he sees the victory 
over the Ammonites, the capture of Quebec, the fall of Vicksburg. 
“The Lord looketh on the heart’—he sees the self-restraint of 
some impetuous man which in his eyes is far more regal. It would 
have been quite in order for a successful fighter to have put his 
detractors where they could cause him no further annoyance. We 
have seen it in the Orient and we have seen it in Mexico. But 
this brave soul will have none of it. ; 

His life was faulty; it went down at last in tragie defeat. 
How glorious it might have been could he have borne himself 
throughout in this high mood! But owning his weakness, his evil 
behavior in the later scenes of his troubled career, let us rejoice in 
the magnanimity displayed in the action here narrated. He was 
only a faint, uncertain streak in the dawning of that moral day 
when one would say: “Avenge not yourselves. If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him, If he thirst, give him drink. In so doing thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good.” 

“What contributed the chief elenfent of brightness to this scene,” 
as Dr. Blaikie puts it, “was the sunshine of heayen. God was 
there, smiling on his children! Samuel was there, happy that Saul 
had conquered in a right noble way, acknowledging that God was 
the Author of the victory at Jabesh-Gilead. Saul himself was 
there, reaping the reward of his courage and of his forbearance. 
The people were there, proud of their king. Nor was the pleasure 


of any one marred by an ugly blot or an unworthy deed ca 
gloom over the transaction.” 
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‘The Life of the Soul 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topie for March 7-18 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


The Place of the Scriptures in the Life of 
the Soul. Josh. 1: 1-9. 

How Is the Bible Necessary to the Chris- 
tian? The Bible is a bigger thing than any 
of us realize. It is so extensive that great 
men have spent their lives in exploration, 
and still left fields for others to explore. It 
has been the field of meditation for saints 
and those who loved their-Lord; and they 
have come to it to find refreshment for every 
new day of their experience. A great liter- 
ary genius, asking to have a chapter read to 
him on his deathbed,- called it “the news.” 
That is the heart of its significance for the 
Christian; it is the record of the good news 
of God’s interest in men and of his reaching 
forth to bring them to himself. If we suffer 
ourselves to be distracted by all sorts of 
questions in regard to history and disputed 
passages, we shall miss the main purpose of 
the book, which is to bring us through the 
experience and testimony of our fellowmen 
face to face with our Heavenly Father. The 
Bible we call God’s Book. It is the written 
-message of his love for men expressed in the 
lives of those who have dealt with him. 


Ts Bible Study on the Increase? We may 
answer this question either in the general 
or the personal sense. The world, outside of 
those groups which either think themselves 
wiser than its wisdom or deeper than its 
depth and those who are averse from all 
‘serious reading, is increasingly making Bible 
study one of the deepest interests of the 
human soul. An article in our last week’s 
issue tells of what is going on in our colleges. 
The libraries of commentary and controversy 
and interpretation keep piling up. The cir- 
culation of the book itself is incalculable. 
It is the first book translated into unliterary 
tongues, and it has in our own time con- 
ferred a literature upon race after race, giv- 
ing them a central book. The question 
whether study of the Bible is on the increase 
with us personally is one which only we can 
answer, but it is worth asking; for he who 
leaves the Bible out of his intellectual ex- 
perience is depriving himself of the best. 


The Bible Compared with the Sacred Books 
of Other Religions. There are passages of 
the Old Testament which are hard and unin- 
teresting reading. It takes a man of vivid, 
creative imagination to get special lessons 
out of chapter after chapter in Leviticus 
and Numbers. But it might be worth the 
reader’s while to get from the nearest library 
a copy of the Koran or of the Book of Mor- 
mon, and see whether that is as interesting 
as a novel. The most interesting of the 
semi-sacred books of the world is perhaps 
Homer’s “Iliad,” and a comparison of that 


with the Bible will show that it has no word 
to offer regard to the deepest things of 
the soul 
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- Memorizing the: Scriptures. Happy is the 
man who in childhood stored his memory 
with Scripture passages! Their effects upon 
the imagination, upon culture, as a resource 
in times of temptation and distress, are 
among the precious possessions. Our Lord 
could always draw upon such a store of 


memories. It is not too late for any of us 


to add to these treasures of the soul. In ill- 
mess or wakefulness, in tedious times of 
travel, when the eyes begin to fail, when the 
heart grows weak with forebodings, a store- 
house of the Word is the greatest treasure. 


Closet and Altar 


THE HOUR ALONE WITH GOD 


When thou prayest, enter into thine 
imner chamber, and having shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father who seeth in secret, 
and thy Father who seeth in secret shall 
recompense thee.—Matt. 6: 6. 


God often manifests himself to his peo- 
ple when they are out of the noise and 
hurry of this world. Silence and soli- 
tude befriend our communion with God,— 
Matthew Ilenry. 


You will find, as life goes on, that the 
amount of time you spend alone with 
God, and with your own soul, has no lit- 
tle to do with your comfort, and your 
strength and your fruitfulness.—Aleran- 
der Whyte. 


In the secret .of His presence, how my 
soul delights to hide. F 

Oh, how precious are the secrets: which 
I learned at Jesus’ side! 

Earthly cares can never vex me, neither 
trials lay me low; 

For when Satan comes to tempt me, to 
the secret place I go. 


When my soul is faint and thirsty, “neath 
the shadow of His wing 

There is cool and pleasant shelter and a 
fresh and erystal spring; 

And my Saviour rests beside me, as we 
hold communion sweet— 

If I tried L could not utter what he says 
when thus we meet. 

—Hllen Lakshnuii Goreh, tr. 


There is help in the still places of life, 
its retreats, its withdrawals for com- 
munion with God and one’s own soul. 
Bereavement is one of the still places of 
life; disappointment is another; pain is 
another. Every time of trial, every time 
of spiritual awakening, is a time of with- 
drawal for the soul, when it meets with 
the angel of God and wrestles with him 
for a blessing. It is in the still places 
of life that we learn more perfectly God’s 
will concerning us—James Buckham. 


He who knows not what it is to go out 
from the crowd sometimes and be alone 
with God is a stranger to the most divine 
experience that comes to sanctify a Chris- 
tian’s heart—Henry Drummond. 


Our Father, help us to match the love 
and the desire of Thy Son Jesus Christ. 
With Christ may a holy light come into 
our lives. May seeing Jesus be to us the 
equivalent of desiring Jesus. May our 
fellowship with him do as much for us 
as it did for the two disciples who walked 
to Hmmaus. May it correct our mistakes, 
remove our sadness, open the eyes of our 
understanding, renew our faith, rekindle 
our hope, fill us with a holy joy, and 
make us consecrated witnesses for him 
who loved us and died to save us! May 
Christ give us his genius, fill us with his 
ideals, put his Spirit into us and make 
us new men. And Thy name shall hav 
all the glory. Amen. - 

—David Gregg, abr. 
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The Christian Life 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for March 14-20 


BY PARRIS T, FARWELL 


Tests of My Christianity. Matt. 10: 16- 
31. (An Honorary Members’ Meeting.) 

Key Text. The central thought in this 
passage is in verse 25: “It is enough for the 
disciple that he be as his teacher.” The 
Christian is Christ’s man. Christ is the 
standard for the Christian life. “My Chris- 
tianity” is not simply a confession of faith 
in Christ’s teaching, it is a life patterned 
after his life. This involves our relation to 
God, to our fellowmen and to our own 
selves. 


Our Relation to God. Love for God our 
Father is the all-inclusive test; it implies 
more than can be briefly stated: gratitude, 
penitence, faith, trust, obedience. It means 
companionship with God, exhibited by Christ 
in his constant habit of prayer. It means 
trust under the hardest experiences of life, 
the desire to do the will of God, even though 
it leads to Calvary. “He that hath my com- 
mandments and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me,’’ said Christ. The same principle 
tests our love of God. Are we doing the will 
of God in our daily conduct of affairs, no 
matter at what cost? The commands of 
Christ are the commandments of God, ex- 
pressed through the words of Christ. If we 
say, “They are not practical,’ we do not 
stand the test that proves our love of God 
and trust in him by our obedience. 


Our Relation to Our Fellowmen. “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ This 
rule begins in the home. Our nearest 
“neighbors” are father, mother, sister, 


brother; and the law of love involves vbedi- 
ence to parents, helpfulness, kindness to one 
another. It also reaches outside of the 
home to those we meet anywhere; to our 
schoolmates, or those with whom we deal in 
business, or any one in temptation, sorrow 
or need whom we can help, if we will. If 
this law of love for others were followed by 
employers and employés there would be no 
labor wars; if it were followed by peoples 
and nations there would be no race hatreds 
and no national wars. “This is my com- 
mandment,” said Christ, “that ye love one 
another, even as I have loved you.” A con- 
stant test of our Christianity is in this rela- 
tionship with our fellowmen, this duty of 
treating them under the guidance of the lov- 
ing spirit, the will to serve. 


Our Duty to Ourselves. But this law of 
love does not exclude certain duties to our 
own selves. The parables of the talents and 
the pounds indicate that men will rightly be 
called to account for the use they have made 
of their own God-given capacities. Chris- 
tianity is not an ascetic religion. If it calls 
for self-denial, it is in order to self-develop- 
ment, even as the athlete keeps his body and 
his appetites under control for the best 
physical results. If we have any special 
gift or talent, we are to train it to the high- 
est capacity and use it to the glory of God, 
in the service of men. Hvery man should be 
impelled by a God-inspired ambition. 


The Christian Life a Growth. The ques- 
tion is not, Are we now perfect? but, Are we 
faced in the right direction and moving for- 
ward? Are we in these three respects, in 
love of God, in love and service of our fel- 
lows, in self-development, “pressing on 
toward the goal unto the prize of the high 
ealling of God in Christ Jesus’’? 
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RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Fer the Week Ending Friday, Feb. 26 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


An Outbreak of Piute Indians 


An outbreak of Piute Indians outside of 
Bluff, Utah, resulted in pursuit by a force 
of deputies under a United States marshal 
and a fight in which two Indians were killed 
and six taken prisoners, while one white 
man lost his life and two were wounded. It 
was feared that the Ute Indians would leave 
their reservation and join the Piutes, mak- 
ing the arrest and breaking up of the in- 
surgent band difficult in a rough and broken 
mountainous country. 


Saving the Jersey Beaches 


Recent storms which have cut deep gashes 
into the low beaches of the Jersey coast, also 
threatening Sandy Hook, have compelled the 
state of New Jersey to make a careful sur- 
vey of the whole coast to formulate a plan 
for preserving the beaches from storms and 
tidal waves. The tidal rivers and inlets 
have seriously changed their positions and 
enormous property losses have resulted from 
the shifting of sands and currents. The 
whole coast is, geologists tell us, subsiding 
at a rate only appreciable in the course of 
many years. 


A Lockjaw Cure 


A cure for tetanus was announced by the 
Rockefeller Institute. It is the discovery 
of Dr. S. J. Meltzer, and its purpose is to 
relax the muscles until the anti-tetanus se- 
rum can have time to take effect. The 
patents have been thrown open to the world 
and twenty-five of the instruments have been 
sent to Europe for use in the field hospitals 
and on the battlefields, where tetanus has 
been prevalent among the wounded. 


Alien Labor on Public Works 


The New York Court of Appeals upheld 
the constitutionality of a state law prohib- 
iting the employment of aliens on public 
works, and forfeiting contracts in cases in 
which the law has been violated. The court 
reached this decision with a single dissent- 
ing voice. The result was to tie up the sub- 
way works in New York City and to throw 
contracts into confusion. The case will be 
immediately appealed to the Federal Supreme 
Court. 


Insuring American Ships 


As a consequence of the sinking of the 
American steamers Evelyn and Carib off 
the German coast, the Government Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance issued notice that 
it would make special rates on ships and 
cargoes intended for belligerent ports, and 
that it reserved the right to decline insur- 
ance to these ports altogether. 


Standardizing Education 


In a speech before the department of su- 
perintendents of the National Education So- 
ciety, former President Taft declared that 
what we need is an opportunity of standard- 
ization and comparison of school systems in 
the different states and cities, and suggested 
that this end might be reached by the estab- 
lishment of a national university in Wash- 
ington, not for teaching, but with a corps of 
experts who could suggest and oversee the 
local school methods and results all over the 
country, as well as offer examinations at 
central points. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


China and Japan 


A conference between representatives of 
the two nations was facilitated by the with- 


drawal on the part of the Japanese Govern- 
ment of demands on which China had re- 
fused even to consider. These demands in- 
cluded promises to consult Japan before 
choosing foreign advisers and a preference 
for Japanese in such employment; the shar- 
ing by Japan of police appointments; the 
purchase of at least a half of the arms and 
ammunition used by China from Japan, to- 
gether with special privileges in the province 
of Fukien and certain special rights in the 
construction of railroads, On the basis of 
the withdrawal by Japan of these demands 
the conference between the representatives 
of the two nations will continue. 


The Attack on the Dardanelles 


A long-continued bombardment of the forts 
at the Mediterranean entrance of the Dar- 
danelles culminated on Thursday in an attack 
which reduced the forts. The larger French 
and British warships had the advantage of 
a longer range than the shore guns and suf- 
fered few losses in the exchange of shots. 
This success affords only a footing on Turk- 
ish territory; the other important forts and 
mine fields which line the narrow channel 
of the Dardanelles must be reduced before 
the Allied forces can reach the sea of Mar- 
mora. The Russians are said to be organ- 
izing an attack from the north directed im- 
mediately upon Constantinople, and the rec- 
ords and treasures of the Turkish Govern- 
ment have been shipped to the interior. In 
the British Parliament Sir Edward Grey an- 
nounced that Great Britain was in “entire 
accord with Russia’s desire for access to 
the sea.” In answer to a question, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey refused to commit himself in 
regard to the permanent occupation of Con- 
stantinople, but repeated that England was 
in sympathy with the Russian aspirations. 


The Eastern War Front 

Field-Marshal von Hindenberg, by use of 
the Prussian strategie railroads, concen- 
trated a great army and forced a Russian 
retreat from East Prussia. According to 
the German reports, the retreat was a rout, 
one Russian army was entirely broken up 
and 100,000 Russians made prisoners. Ac- 
cording to the Russian account, which seems 
justified by the fact that the Russian Tenth 
Army, which Germany supposed herself to 
have smashed, is still fighting, the retreat 
was conducted with masterly skill and the 
losses, while severe, were not sufficient to 
put the Russian force out of action. Farther 
south in Poland the Germans announced the 
capture of Przasnysz, with some 10,000 pris- 
oners. Fighting has been general along the 
whole Eastern line, and the Russians claim 
advances south of the Carpathians on the 
plains of Hungary. But their line has now 
been drawn back half-way across Bukowina. 


The German Submarine Attack 


Net results up to date of the German at- 
tempt to make access to British ports im- 
possible have been fifteen steamers, most of 
them small, torpedoed or sunk by mines, of 
which the majority were British, but four 
were neutral, including the American steam- 
ers Carib and Evelyn, probably sunk by mines. 
The Germans are planning an active subma- 
rine attack in the Adriatic and are shipping 
submarines by rail to the Austrian port of 
Pola. President Wilson suggested inform- 
ally to Great Britain and Germany that in 
the interests of humanity and the safe-guard- 
ing of legitimate cargoes all mines should be 
removed from the high seas except those 
directly necessary for the protection of coast 
defenses and harbors. He had previously 
attempted to obtain Great Britain's acquies- 
cence in a plan to permit the import of 
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foodstuffs into Germany under pledge that 
they should be used only for the civilian 
population, and that Germany in return 
should abandon her submarine attack on mer- 
chant ships. This latter suggestion was sub- 
mitted by Great Britain to France and Rus- 
sia for consideration. 


*. 


The Allied Resources 


In a debate in the British House of Com- 
mons Chancellor Lloyd George spoke of the 
union of the financial resources of the Allied 
Powers which had been arranged at a meet- 
ing of representatives in Paris. The pool- 
ing of resources was approved by a vote of 
the House. The Chancellor said: 

“In this struggle resources are almost of 
paramount importance. This is a war not 
merely of men, but even more of equipment. 
It is in this that the Allies have fallen short 
of their great enemy, because of the prepar- 
ations he has been carrying on for years and 
years. In this matter time counts. In men 
our resources are greater, and in money our 
resources are greater. Time and a full ap- 
plication of these resources—bold, coura- 
geous, resolute application of all our 
strength—that is all that is necessary. If 
we do it, we shall win.” ’ 


Exactions in Mexico 


Special taxes amounting to millions of 
dollars upon business and property in Mex- 
ico City by General Obragon, the Carranza 
commander, were reported to the State De- 
partment in Washington. Individuals and 
companies owned by foreigners are included 
in these exactions. 


A Sepoy Rebellion 


Half a regiment of Bengalese troops sta- 
tioned at Singapore, dissatisfied with meth- 
ods of promotion, broke out into mutiny, re- 
leasing a few German prisoners in the city, 
some of whom joined its ranks. The mutiny 
was swiftly subdued by the faithful half of 
the regiment, assisted by men landed from 
French and British warships, all the muti- 
neers being arrested except about 100, who 
scattered in the country, back of the city. 


Belgian Confiscation 


The German governor, General yon Bis- 
sing, in Belgium, has authorized the seizure 
of all business enterprises in Belgium owned 
by subjects or citizens of nations with which 
Germany is at war, including Belgian own- 
ers, with the result of still further increas- 
ing the helplessness of the Belgians to earn 
their own living and making them still 
further dependent on foreign assistance. 


The Death Roll 


Dr. Frank Fuller, former governor of 
Utah, the last but one of the war governors 
in office during the war for the Union—— 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale, former president of 
the Indian National Congress, 1895, for 
twenty years professor in Ferguson College, 
Poona, and devoted to the cause of educa- 
tion among his Mahratta countrymen, mem- 
ber of the Bombay Province Legislative 
Council. Theodore M, Davis. Egyptolo- 
gist, famous for his discoveries in royal 
tombs at Thebes. Dr. Winfred Robert 
Martin, librarian of the Hispanie Society of 
America and for nineteen years professor of 
Oriental languages at Trinity College. Hart- 
ford, Ct. and for five years instructor in 
Sanscrit in Hartford Seminary. Dr. Mar- 
tin was born in Nighpo, China, the son of 
Rev. W. A. Martin, the well-known ion- 
ary and diplomatist. 
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The Sunshine Clan 
BY MARY DAVIS 


CHAPTER IX. ' 


_ Like captive birds sick children long 
, For fields and forests green, 

_ For laughing brooks and posies gay 
And tang of west wind keen. 


' The boys refused to visit Reginald Satur- 
day as they felt they must practice for the 
game against the Flinton Baseball team. 
Aunt Christine said they ought to be ashamed 
of themselves, and gave Father a good hint 
to force them to go. 


But he only smiled and asked me if we 
were going to take Jennie along with us. 
Charlie and David Livingstone exchanged 
nods and glances and I wasn’t really surprised 
when they began: “Say, take Jennie Lyman 
over with you and let her tell her story to 
the little beast. If he laughs she’s elected !” 


I went to the telephone and consulted with 
Jennie. Her answer was a quick, glad Yes, 
as Mrs. Lyman was housecleaning with 
awful zeal. The purple automobile arrived 
promptly at ten o’clock. Elizabeth and Alta 
lolled back in a bored, genteel fashion, but 
Tess, Jennie and I couldn’t pretend and sat 
up like three ramrods. We all caught some 
of Jennie’s five-inch smile and the world 
seemed a splendid place. Then the car 
stopped at the great house and Reginald’s 
thin, piercing screams banished our thought- 
less mirth. 

' Jennie looked like a frightened little rab- 
bit. She looked down the road as if she 
thought of running home. F 

“Pooh,” chirped Elizabeth, hopping out of 
the car, “he won't bite you, Jennie! Come 
on!” And tucking her violin under her arm 
she tripped fearlessly up the snowy marble 
steps while we trailed more slowly behind. 

The nurse herself opened the door. ‘“Reg- 
inald has had a bad night. Perhaps you had 
better sing in the hall,” she remarked in her 
even, silvery voice. 


His screams were so violent that we had 
to guess at her last words. In a moment 
Blizabeth was sawing away at a little mel- 
ody which seemed to have caught some of 
the. morning’s sunbeams. The screaming 
stopped. Then she nodded at us and we sang 
and sang until my throat felt raw and 
scratchy, but we were afraid to. stop lest 
Reginald should break out again. The nurse, 


_who had slipped away after she let us in, 


now came back. 


“Reginald wants the little mother,” she 
requested. * 
None of us wanted to be the little mother, 
and we all shook our heads. “He means 
you, Elizabeth,” I said firmly. 
“No, no,” contradicted Tess, “it’s you, 
Polly.” 
“ "Tisn't either,” I protested in a hoarse 
whisper. 
“Don’ t\Pe silly, Polly,’ they whispered 
back. 

gel any om the one,” I began, but the nurse 
tucked her hand on my arm and pulled me 
along upstairs. 

Reginald looked like a skinny baby robin 
cuddled in a great nest of snowy pillows. 
The tears were still wet on his cheeks and 
I felt so sorry for him that I stooped down 
and kissed his forehead. 

“T like you. Little Mother,” he declared 
frankly. “Sit down and tell me some more 
about the boys.” 

Se I told him what we had been doing all 
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week and how Jennie had scaled the Chim- 
ney. 

“She’d have climbed a worse rock than 
that,” he said shrewdly. “H-m, I’d walk 
through a fire to be in your good times.” 

His face grew dark and I was afraid of 
another tempest of tears, so I began on the 
Zebra Apron affair. And then I explained 
Jennie’s last test. ‘‘And you are the judge,” 
I ended. 

The little fellow braced himself on his pil- 
lows and pulled his bellcord. 

“Bring them all in,” he said excitedly. to 
the nurse when she appeared. 

“Violin Girl, you sit there,’’ he commanded 
crisply, “and Gypsy, you cuddle down on 
that cushion and I’ll have you, Dainty Lady, 
on that low chair.” 

While we were all giggling at our new 
nicknames, Jennie bobbed in. None of us 
knew that she had brought the Zebra Apron 
along with her until she appeared in Reg- 
inald’s room. Her sleek little pigtails and 
her keen, squirrel-like eyes looked so funny 
popping out from the ample folds of the varie- 
gated apron that I should have lost all hopes 
of Reginald if he hadn’t let out a shrill lit- 
tle chuckle. Jennie lost no time in begin- 
ning her story: 


“THE STYLISH CHICKEN 


“Last spring I had a pet chicken. 
Momma let me have her in the house be- 
cause old Speckle stepped on her. When she 
was well I took her back to-her mother, 
who was sharing a plump worm with her 
other sons and daughters. Speckle made a 
dash at my chicken the minute I put her 
down and would have murdered her own 
child before my eyes if I hadn’t acted 
quickly. So I kept her in the house until 
she refused to be a barnyard hen, and as 
she had fine wings she was always finding 
her way back and dropping in for a call. 

“That spring Cousin Alberta came to visit 
us. She looked exactly like a picture out 
of the Woman’s Own Guide. Miss Chicken 
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just loved her because- she was so stylish, 
and she flew right up on her shoulder and 
Cousin Alberta screamed. 


“But Miss Chicken kept right on loving 
her. Once or twice I met her coming down 
the front stairs, and I knew she had been 
hunting for stylish Cousin Alberta. I was 
supposed to dust. and tidy Cousin Alberta’s 
room, as she was too stylish to hurt her 
hands, but there was so much to look at 
that I didn’t really keep watch of my dust- 
ing. But the morning that I saw Miss 
Chicken come cackling down the stairs, I 
did think that I’d better slip in and take a 
quiet look around Cousin’s room, but she 
ran in ahead of me to change her shoes and 
sat down on three of Miss Chicken’s eggs 
and broke them. She didn’t mind that, how- 
ever, but she was mad because she had 
spoiled her dress. She rushed downstairs to 
tell Mother, and I hurried down the other 
way and caught Miss Chicken and carried 
her over to Grandmother Luscombe, who 
makes pets of all her hens and lets them all 
die of old age. If I had been two minutes 
later, we’d have had Miss Chicken for 
supper.” 

She stopped and Reginald clapped his 
thin little hands together. “You're in. I 
say you’re in. And aren’t you lucky!’ 


“Reginald,” announced Tess, solemnly, 
“T’ll tease the boys to let you in.” 


“No use,” he half whimpered. 


“Good idea, girls,” boomed a deep voice 
behind us; “and you tell your Charlie and 
that scoundrel, David Livingstone, that I'll 
help them beat that Flinton Nine to a 
frazzle.” 


We all know young Dr. Fuller, but both 
Elizabeth and I felt doubtful. ‘‘We’ll tell 
them,’ we promised. 

The doctor chuckled. ‘“You’re as good as 
in, Reginald. Now, girls, I. hope that you'll 
enjoy the lunch the maids have prepared for 
you.” 


(Continued next week) 
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Do you know the story of Cyrus the 
Great and of what happened to him when 
he was a baby? They say that his grand- 
father was jealous of him. Whoever heard 
of such a thing?—a grandfather jealous of 
a baby, and his own grandchild, too! But 


the grandfather was the king of a great” 


nation; and it is dangerous to be a king, or 
a president or even a governor or a mayor. 
The danger is that the man will think too 
much of his high office and forget that he 
is a man, and perhaps a father or a grand- 
father. 

So it was with this king of Persia. He 
wanted to keep the throne for himself. (He 
must have forgotten that he must die some 
day.) And so he was jealous even of the 
baby, for fear he would take the throne when 
he became a man. 

He called a servant one day and told him 
he wanted the child killed. But servants are 
sometimes kinder than kings.. Instead of 
killing the boy, the good man took him to a 
distant province and gave him to a shepherd 
who had no child. The lad grew up suppos- 
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ing that the shepherd was really his father. 
They taught him to tend the sheep, and he 
grew up expecting to be always a shepherd. 
Of course he couldn’t think anything else. 
But one day he learned who he was; that 
his father had been a prince and that the 
throne would some day be his. After that 
there was no more shepherding for him! He 
began to fit himself to rule as a king. That 
is how he came to be Cyrus the Great, the 
King of Persia. He found out whose child 
he was. 

Do you know that you are God’s child, 
and that he has a place for you in his King- 
dom? Then you will begin to live as a 
prince should live: you will try to be worthy 
of your great Father and to fit yourself to 
reign with him. When we forget whose chil- 
dren we are. we stoop to things unworthy 
of us. The thought of our Father and the 
Kingdom that waits for ns will belp us each 
day to “walk worthy of God.” 

“A child of God ought to be too proud to 
sin!” 


Denver. FRANK T. BAYLEY. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD . 


An Up-to-Date Church House 

The First Church of Christ in Danbury, Ct., was organized in 
1696, and was for many years the only religious organization in 
town. It has always held a high conception of its mission to the 


THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, DANBURY, CT. 


. 
Its modern church house can be seen in the rear 


larger religious life of the community. ‘The present church was 
dedicated in 1909 and the new Church House in 1912. These 
buildings were erected during the pastorate of Rev. H. C. Meserve, 


who recently resigned to accept the pastorate of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Rye, N. Y., and the developments in the exten- 
sion of the community work were under his direction. The Church 
House is built against the rear end. of the main church building and 
is connected with it by two entrances from the main auditorium. The 
church building is known as one of the finest examples of Georgian 
ecclesiastical architecture in this country, and the same general 
scheme of red brick with white marble trimming is used on the ex- 
terior of the Church House, so that both sections blend together as 
one building. 

The first floor contains a small but completely equipped gym- 
nasium, which is also used as a dining hall. It opens at one end 
into a model kitchen and a serving pantry, equipped with the most 
modern fittings. Up-to-date shower baths, with hot and cold water, 
and steel lockers of the latest type, are set up in adjoining rooms. 
A combination billiard and pocket billiard table is also in daily 
use. The second floor includes a reception-room, with a kitchen- 
ette where light lunches may be served, and a large Sunday school 
room, with two galleries which are divided into eight classrooms by 
roll-up partitions. A large coatroom and two toilet-rooms are 
conveniently located. ‘lhe third floor, called the Assembly Hall, 
has a large hall for lectures, concerts, ete., that will seat 400 peo- 
ple. At one end is a stage of good size, with electrie foot and side 
lights and two dressing- About one-third of the hall ean be 
shut off by roll-up partitions for the use of the Primary Depart- 
ment of the Sunday school. The Assembly Hall is much used by 
various organizations outside the church for musica] entertain- 
ments, lectures, etc., of its wonderful acoustic qualities 
and modern conveniences. large Thompson stereopticon and 


rooms. 


because 


A 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ROOM, DANBURY CHURCH HOUSE 


Showing separate classrooms in the gallery 
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reflectoscope, operated by an are lamp, is an important item of equip- 
ment. The stair halls are of fireproof construction and are more 
than twice the size required by the latest New York fire laws, 
which are said to be the strictest in this country. 


Influencing the Community as Well as the Parish 


The entire building is intended to minister to the religious, 
educational, recreational and social needs of the church and com- 
munity. The average number of people using the Church House 
privileges in the course of a week is over 1,000, especially during 
the busy season, which in Danbury lasts from October to June. 
The popularity of the House is by no means limited to the mem- 
bers of the parish, as the Assembly Hall is constantly in demand 
for entertainments of a musical and literary nature under the 
auspices of outside organizations, and the model kitchens are often 
used to demonstrate new articles of culinary interest. 

Another activity conducted last year for the benefit of the whole 
community was the day kindergarten, under the direction of a 
committee from the Opportunity Club. Two teachers were employed 
throughout the school year, which was divided into three terms ef 
twelve weeks each. The tuition fee was one dollar per week for each 
child. The enrollment varied from term to term, but maintained 
an average of from twenty to twenty-five throughout the school 
year. The gymnasium also enrolls members from all over town, 
several pupils even coming by trolley car from a neighboring vil- 
lage twice a week. The privileges are free to members of. the 
Sunday school who maintain an average attendance record of three 
Sundays per month and a standard of deportment satisfactory to 
the officers of the school. Other members over sixteen years of 
age pay an annual fee of $5 for men and $3 for women. Children 
pay $8 a year, except where there are more than one from a fam- 
ily, in which case a family ticket for children is issued for $5. 
There is also a group of sustaining members, each of whom con- 


GYMNASIUM CLASS, DANBURY CHURCH HOUSE 


The Recreational Director, Mr. A. S. Graves, is seated in the center 
tributes $10 a year. The management, including the instruction of 
classes and coaching athletic teams, is intrusted to the reerea- 
tional director, who is employed jointly by the Men’s Club and the 
Church Society. He also acts as superintendent of the Sunday 
school and assistant to the pastor. The present director is a 
graduate of the Springfield Y. M. C. A. College and brings to this 
field the results of several years’ experience in recreation center, 
public playground and Y. M. C. A. service. His wife assists him 
materially by chaperoning the girls’ and ladits’ classes and basket- 
ball teams, besides taking charge of the dressing-rooms on girls’ 
class days. Any one who has had experience in conducting gym- 
nasium work for both sexes will appreciate the value of this serv- 
which is entirely voluntary on her part. 

The gymnasium classes are only part of the activitiés center- 
ing around the physical department. The director coached the 
local high school football team through one of its most successful 
seasons last fall, and planned and carried out the first interschol- 
astic athletic meet for Connecticut cities and towns of less than 
25,000 population, which was held on the Danbury Fair Grounds 
on June 6, 1914. It was a success in every way and will be repeated 
this year. The organization of Boy Scout and Camp Fire Girl 
activities is being carefully. taken up, no pains being spared to 
secure competent and permanent volunteer leadership before under- 
taking new work. The whole work of the Church House is to pre- 


ice, 


‘pare our young people for the broadest possible conception of 


Christian faith and action. The ideal of the gymnasium is to 
secure the greatest good for the greatest number, and much more 
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IN PICTURE AND PARAGRAPH 


attention is given to building up the weaker members of the classes 
than to the development of star representative teams. ‘This policy 
is bound to bear fruit in future years in the form of a constit- 
ueney of members who will be loyal to the church gymnasium for 
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FANNY CROSBY 


The famous writer of 6,000 hymns, who died Feb. 12 % 


the physical, mental and moral benefits it has conferred upon 
them rather than for the doubtful benefits of membership in a 
«lub having only the athletic idea of producing a winning team 
at any cost. In a sense this is pioneer work, yet the principles 
upon which it is based are as old as life itself. We stand humbly 
at the threshold of a new era in the fellowship of God and Man, 
trusting in that infinite wisdom to show us the light and lead us 
a little nearer to our goal. A. S. G. 


The Passing of a Famous Hymn Writer 


Passing away at her home in Bridgeport, Ct., Feb. 12, in her 
ninety-fifth year, Fanny Crosby, in private life Mrs. Alexander 
Van Alstyne, left to the world a legacy of over 6,000 hymns. Though 
blind since infancy, when a hot poultice applied to her eyes de- 
stroyed the optic nerve, the author of Saved by Grace, Safe in 
the Arms of Jesus and many other famous old hymns, showed all 
her long life a courage, sweet unselfishness and faith in her 
Heavenly Father which will live long after her in the hymns now 
sung in churches the world over. Frances Jane Crosby was born 
in Putnam County, New York. At fifteen she entered the New 
York Institution for the Blind, where she studied, and later taught 
history, grammar and rhetoric. She married Alexander Van 
Alstyne, a blind music teacher, who died in 1902, and who set to 
musie some of his wife’s best poems. He always insisted that she 
should sign to her published works her girlhood name, by which 
she had become known to thousands through her poems and hymns. 
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Aa Efficient Friend of Seamen 


The American Seaman’s Friend Society of New York has been 
carrying on its important work for many years unostentatiously 
yet effectively. It aims to be the “Seamen’s Friend” in an all-around 
sense, and its splendid service for the men of the sea is known and 
recognized in every important shipping port of the world as a 
virile force in “steadying up” the sailorman, Shipping merchants 
and sailing masters of New York long ago recognized that safety 

-at sea depends on an efficient, clean-cut crew. Therefore in 1828, 
to be exact, co-operating with several well-known clergymen of 
that day, they organized the American Seaman’s Friend Society. 
When the society began active work in 1829, its first president was 

. Hugh Thompson, Secretary of the Navy in Pres. John Quincy 
Adams’s Cabinet, and its first secretary, Rev. C. A. MclIlvaine. 
From that time on the society has never faltered in its philanthropic 
activities, although sometimes sorely pressed for money to carry 
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them on. It should be borne in mind that it does not receive any 
national or state aid, that it depends solely on voluntary contribu- 
tions from the public at large. 


A Home on Shore for Jack Tar 


Its present work includes the Sailors’ Home and Institute, New 
York City. It is a modern building of six stories, the first of the 
kind to be built in America. Here seamen can get beds at less 
cost than is charged by many unsatisfactory lodging houses and 
have the additional advantage of cleanlinesss, pure air and safety. 
Destitute seamen are also cared for. Officers can have rooms at 
minimum cost, and the Home is a popular rendezvous of men from 
the great ocean liners, whose piers are practically a stone’s throw 
away. Time does not hang heavily on those who visit the Home; 
330,000 pass through its doors in a year. There are newspapers 
and magazines from all over the world, and it is interesting to note 
the eagerness with which the home paper is read. There are also 
games, billiards, etc., to take up the time. The society holds their 
savings, if the men desire. Chaplain Allen has’ services. in the 
“Church of the Sea’’—a chapel in the building—several nights each 
week and is ever ready to point the way to better things: There 
are concerts on Monday and Friday nights, when vocalists and 
young people’s societies from churches and social service organ- 
izations entertain the seamen. The Home is crowded these days; 
there are many seamen out of work; they visit the cheerful read- 
ing-room, and the society will see that they are not hungry. Ship- 
wrecked seamen are aided; this was one of the organizations which 
helped the men from the Titanic, for example. The treasurer 
states that worthy seamen are always helped, so far as the funds 
permit. 


A Loan Library for Ships 


The society has one unique activity known as the loan library 
branch. Forty-three carefully selected books—the Bible first—are 
placed in a specially made box and delivered by the ship’s visitor 
to officers of ‘‘deep-sea” vessels. These books are for the use of 
crews, and when a library is returned—often it is on the water 
for months—other books are loaned. The society has 3,000 of 
these libraries constantly afloat, and its files show many appre- 
ciative letters from seamen. Space forbids mentioning at length 
other work for sailormen, missionary or spiritual aid, visiting sea- 
men in hospitals, supplying comfort bags, ete. It is self-evident 
that the work is deserving of support. The Sailors’ Home and 
Institute pays about seventy per cent. of the cost of maintenance. 
The balance has been provided by voluntary gifts from churches, 
and individuals and the traveling publie through steamship collec- 
tions, but the latter source of income has been much curtailed since 
the war began. G. 8. W. 


THE SAILORS’ HOME AND INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY 


Maintained by the American Seaman’s Friend Society 
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An Interview 


A Conversation with the General Secretary of the Congregational Home Missionary Society 


Congregational Christian: 
May I in- 


Mr. Earnest 
“Good morning, Mr. Secretary. 
terrupt?” 

General Secretary: “Interrupt? Impossi- 
ble! Iam mighty glad to see you. Sit down 
and free your mind and give me some of 
your ever-ready courage.” 

E. C. C.: “My time is short, but I must 
know how the work progresses. Are we 
getting anywhere with our home missionary 
efforts?” 

G. S.: “We surely are. Our last reports 
show that 111 new Congregational churches 
were organized in the United States in the 
year, 102 of them being home missionary 
churches, while 62 of our home missionary 
churches came to self-support. Moreover, 
12,166 additions to our churches showed in- 
crease double the percentars of growth in 
the self-supporting churches.” 

BE. OC. 0.: “Well, it looks as though the 
future of Congregationalism were in your 
hands, for, according to this increase, except 
for home missions we should be losing 
ground in churches and in members. But how 
about money in these trying times?” 

G. S./ “Thank you! I have been wonder- 
ing whether men like you were thinking 
about our natural anxiety in times like these. 
Probably you have been watching our finan- 
cial reports and know that up to Sept. 80 the 
contributions ran a little ahead of last year. 
The next five months just about held their 
own; but when we came to January there 
was a sudden drop of $4,623.36.” 

BE. C. C.: “How do you explain this falling 
off?” 

G. S.: “I fear it is an indication of les- 
sened ability to give.” 

BA. OC. O0.: “Just what will it mean if the 
rate of decrease is maintained?” 

G. S: “Debt. This decrease, if maintained, 
will mean a deficit of some $10,000 on 
March 31.” 

BE. CO. C.: “Well, that must not be! Some-- 
thing must be done. Can you not present 
these facts to the churches, asking for spe- 
cial offerings? Surely our people would re- 
spond.” 

G. S.: “I think they would. But would 
that be quite fair to the other societies under 
the apportionment, to lay violent hands on 
extra money which -would doubtless lessen 
their receipts; and, especially, would it be 
fair to the Constituent States, with whom 
we have agreed that certain percentages 
should go to the state work, and particu- 
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Territories of Porto Rico and Ha: 


larly in view of the fact that these same 
state societies are also hard-pressed and 
many of them in debt? You are interested 
in all our Congregational work. Would you 
have us disregard others in an earnest spe- 
cial appeal for our own funds?” 

E. C. 0.: “By no means—by no means! 
I spoke hastily. No, whatever is done must 
be by way of clear additions that may in no 
way lessen the receipts of the other societies. 


‘Doubtless that means that individuals like 


myself ought to face the situation, and with 
increased contributions that are not de- 
ducted from other objects, meet the clear 
needs of the case. You will hear from me in 
a few days. No, I had better do it now. 
Here is my check for $100, and I will see 
what I can do to encourage others to invest 
in this most worth-while work.” 

G. S.: “Thank you, Mr. Earnest Congrega- 
tional Christian! And congratulations! 
You will find greater gratification from such 
investments as this than from any personal 
profit investments you could make, and I 
thank you in behalf of the home missionary 
workers for your interest and earnestness. 
You are giving me real courage!” 

HA. C. C.: “Never mind the thanks; but 
you are right in saying that I find satisfac- 
tion in such investments, for the returns are 
real and large when I see the progress of 
the Kingdom of God in consequence. But, 
by the way, how about legacy receipts? 
Haven’t I seen the statement that nearly 
one-half of the receipts of the C. H. M. S. 
are from that source, and that last year 
there was a big falling off in this item?” 

G. S.: “Your memory is good. Approxi- 
mately forty-seven and one-half per cent. of 
our receipts for national htdme missionary 
work are from legacies. Last year these 
fell far behind the average. This year, how- 
ever, there has been one large legacy that 
will carry our legacy receipts some $30,000 
beyond the average.” 

BH. CO. C.: “Well, that is fortunate. But 
come to think about it, isn’t there a terribly 
big element of uncertainty in an annual in- 
come of nearly one-half your total from the 
benevolences of those who die? How do you 
manage that? You certainly do not use all 
the receipts of a big legacy in one year, and 
have to drop work you start, or run in debt 
the next year if legacy receipts are Lower, 
as they are more than likely to be? Look 
here—you cannot expect us hard-headed busi- 
ness men to stand by you if that is what 
you are doing!” 

G. -S.: “Now, wait; 
Friend Earnest. Because you are not one 
of them just now, do not forget that we have 
a fine set of practical Christian business men 
helping to manage your home missionary 
affairs. Besides, some ministers are not so 
bad at business management! No, we say 


don’t get excited, 
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in sixty years to com- 


that whenever a year brings in more than the 
average amount of legacy receipts that bal- 
ance can in no reason be touched for current 
expenses unless there is a fair surplus on 
hand against a probable year of low receipts. 
In other.words, the directors: have ruled that 
the administration must not use legacy 
moneys above $120,000 in any one year un- 
less there is at the same time a Legacy 
Equalization Fund of $100,000 on hand to 
protect the work. So, while our legacies 
this year will exceed that amount, $120,000 
is the fixed sum available for the current 
year. You and the churches would not for- 
give us if we did not respect the sacredness 
of that reserve.” 

B.C. C.: “Good! I did not know that 
such consecrated wisdom was being used in 
the administration of the Congregationa? 
Home Missionary’ Society. I think T had 
best make that check $200! Yes, you evi- 
dently have some wise business men for coun- 


sellors. When I make my will I shall not 
forget this.” 

G. S.: “Now you have redoubled my cour- 
age!” 


E. C. C.: “But I was intending to ask you 
what you were going to do in case the end 
of the year shows a debt?” 

G. S.: “In the event of unavoidable debt, 
I propose to ask the Executive Committee 
to reduce the expenditures all along the line.” 

H.C. C.: “You do not mean to cut off 
work now in progress!” 

G. S.: “Yes, exactly. As little as possi- 
ble, of course, but as much as necessary.” 

BA. C. C.: “But that would weaken us for 
all the future. Just what would you say it 
would mean?” . 

G. S.: “No one can say aiken but I 
should judge it would mean one less Copgre- 
gational church for every $300 cut off.” 

H. OC. C.: “That is, fifty years from now 
there would be one less church for each 
lacking $300, and reduced gifts for all be- 
nevolences in consequence?” 

G. S.: “Just that,” 

B.C. C.: “That must not be. Too much 
depends upon it. We Congregationalists 
won’t permit it. But I must go. I am late 
to that emcee Good baste Mr. 
Secretary.” 

G. S.: “Good morning, Mr, nonin Con- 
gregational Christian. Come again with 
more of your real courage. And may your 
spirit be contagious!” 
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Mr. Sunday as I Now See Him 


Any man might well be shrived for his 
anconsistency in relation to Mr. Sunday, for 
he and his work form the most contradictory 
fact in modern religious movements. No 
more puzzling problem confronts the student 
of religious psychology. 


During the first ten or twelve years of 
his work he gyrated around me in the Cen- 
tral West. Every now and then the horizon 
of my prairie home would be made lurid with 
one of those Billy Sunday revivals, and 
every now and then the newspaper would 
lay on my table some of his sulphurous ful- 
minations coupled with his fantastic antics. 
During all the years I have stood against 
him, I doubt if there is any argument 
against him which I have.net used—“medie- 
val theology,” “buffoonery,’ “irreverence,” 
“commercialism,” etc. I have intense sym- 
pathy with the man who feels his finer sen- 
sibilities recoiling from the Sunday method. 


I know also how hard it is to ‘change the 
cherished belief of ten years—or at least to 
temper it. But there have come up from a 
hundred cities—starting from the small 
towns until it has reached the third city of 
our nation—thousands of witnesses to the 
better side of his work. I have been com- 
pelled to listen to hundreds of the best of 
our clergy, as well as laymen, pay a tribute 
to what he has achieved, while withholding 
sympathy from much that he says and does. 
I had to admit that over against the “cons” 
these “pros” had to be placed—souls were 
being saved, homes being gladdened and hell 
holes were being cleaned up. I said to my- 
self: “What right have you to demand that 
God shall work in your way? What right 
have you to oppose a program by which 
things are being done which your program 
does not do? How many drunkards have 
been redeemed and taken into the church by 
your methods in twenty years? How many 
cities have been cleaned up of saloons and 
red lights by your ways? What right have 
you to be less tolerant of men working your 
way than Jesus was? Is it not often the 
duty of men like you to swallow and swallow 
hard when real results are being attained?” 


I knew that hundreds and thousands had 
been brought into the church during his sery- 
ices—drunkards, thugs, lawyers, doctors, 
merchants, millionaires. I knew that a 
traveling man dropped off in Princeton, II1., 
more than a year after Sunday had been 
there and he found nearly all the business 
men in the City Hall on a week night in a 
Bible class. He could do no business that 
night. You can drop into a Bible class in 
Scranton where a week or two ago 592 men 
were gathered in one single church. I knew 
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that 1,000 were taken into a single church 
in Pittsburgh and today over three-fourths 
of them are holding good. 


I determined to get nearer and I found my- 
self in Philadelphia last week. I was much 
disappointed in Mr. Sunday. He was not 
as sensational as I had supposed, and he was 
all too scholarly to fit into my theories. His 
two sermons on Job and on The Inner Wall 
were of a high order, and had you taken 
Sunday the gymnast out of them they could 
have been preached in any of our churches. 
They struck a high ethical note, too, and 
dealt not at all sparingly with men who 
make religion a cloak for crooked business, 
for child exploiting, for rotten politics. It 
was the man of large profession but of doubt- 
ful business integrity of whom he said, 
“Some of you are so crooked you could hide 
behind a corkscrew.” I did notice a lack 
of seriousnggs in the meeting and among the 
penitents. ‘There were few wet cheeks, but 
one could read in their faces, “This is the 
thing a real man ought to do.” When 600 
people come out of a great throng down to 
the front and two-thirds of them are men— 
the remarkable thing is that they come at all. 


On the basis of what I saw in the Phila- 
delphia Tabernacle I would not be so stren- 
uous about Sunday’s coming to Boston, but 
when I remember that that day fifty-seven 
services had been held all the way from the 
factory and saloon to the palaces of the rich; 
when a business man on Water Street among 
the commission merchants told me that a 
great change had swept over that district 
and swearing had almost ceased; when a 
prominent pastor assured us that for every 
one who gave his heart to Christ in the tab- 
ernacle there was another who had been con- 
verted in the church itself; when in that 
great city the one topic of conversation had 
come to be not politics or war, but religion 
and Jesus Christ—I said, “I guess Boston 
can stand for a dose of that.’’ 


It was not the religious but the social re- 
sults of his work that first turned my mind 
toward Sunday. Mr. Sunday is the most 
uncompromising, most feared and best hated 
foe the liquor power has today in America. 
The liquor interest of Boston could well 
afford to raise $100,000 to bribe Sunday to 
stay away. What the liquor fellows hate, 
I love. All over this country you can trace 
the pathway of Sunday by the wide swath 
he has cut in the saloon business. I have 
seen him take the worst cities in the West 
and clean them up as none of us had dared 
to hope could be done. 


Last week in Philadelphia I had a “Bos- 
ton” badge on. A big red-headed policeman 


stopped me and said: “Are you going to get 
Sunday in Boston? It will be the best thing 
that ever happened to your city. Half the 
saloons of this city are on the blink. Two 
columns of them advertised for sale last 
night. Hundreds of men are climbing on 
the water wagon. If he could stay here an- 
other three months the old city would go 
dry. By all means get him.” I found that 
rich men were cutting out the booze in the 
clubs on every’ hand. 

I then thought of old Boston, with the 
liquor power deeply intrenched behind busi- 
ness, in politics, in the State House, in 
laws, in the lethargy of our people, with 
liquor licenses selling for not less than 
$17,000, with scenes of debauchery in balls 
in our big hotels and on New Year’s Eve 
that would put to shame old Rome, and I 
prayed that I might have the grace to swal- 
low some medieval theology and get some 
modern social cleansing for old Boston. If 
the Chamber of Commerce in this city could 
be brought to vote for a saloonless city, as 
the one in Pittsburgh did, let’s have Billy 
Sunday, slang and all! 

But I desire with all the emphasis of 
which I am capable to disclaim and repudi- 
ate the spirit of the spokesman of the Boston 
invitation party, as reported when he said, 
“We want you to come to Boston and give 
the Unitarians the devil.” With a move- 
ment conceived in such a spirit I should have 
nothing to do. I am not agreed with Uni- 
tarians in their peculiar definition of Jesus, 
but I envy some of them with all my heart 
their incarnation of the spirit of Jesus. Few 
finer Christian lives are being lived than by 


»many of these very ones whom we would be 


asked to join in “giving them the devil.” 
Among them there is a spirit of gentleness, 
of broad sympathy, of devotion to human 
kind, of consecration and all “in His name,” 
which too often shames the more orthodox 
in creed. Any work which is done in the 
name of Jesus without the spirit of Jesus is 
foredoomed. But I know that this objec- 
tionable utterance does not represent all of 
the men of the party, and more than one 
came to me and expressed sincere regret that 
such a spirit should have been shown. 

We need Sunday in Boston to give us a 
new Vision of the Christ. We need him here 
to put religion before us again as the one 
real life value. We need him here to smash 
our false standards and puncture our self- 
adulation. We need him here to fight the 
forces of evil which are throttling our poli- 
tics and damning our children. We need 
him here just for a few months to make God, 
Christ and Immortality the common topics 
of every-day life. 


‘Labor Lectures 


A seri of lectures significant of the 
trend of the times has been given by Prof. 
Harry F. Ward of the Boston University 
School of ‘Theology on The Labor Movement. 
These lectures were delivered noons during 
the last two weeks in Ford Hall, Boston. 
They were free and were largely attended. 
A majority of those attracted to them were 
from the ranks of the-wage-workers. A con- 
siderable number of ministers and other pro- 
fessional men and business men also attended. 
Each lecture was from 12.30 to 1.15, and a 
question period of fifteen minutes followed, 
similar to the practice in the Ford Hall 
' Sunday evening meetings. 
period demonstrated deep interest in the sub- 
jects discussed. Mr. William H. Foster pre- 
sided and conducted the question period in 


The question 


a way which proved him a close second to 
Mr. Coleman of Ford Hall fame. Mr. Fos- 
ter is one of Mr. Coleman’s loyal supporters 
in the Ford Hall work and is the efficient 
moderator of the Ford Hall Town Meeting. 

The subjects were: Trade Unionism, So- 
cialism, Syndicalism, The Demand for Leis- 
ure, The Demand for Income, Violence and 
Its Cause, Labor and the Law, The Demo- 
cratic Control of Industry. 

Professor Ward undertook to speak as a 
disinterested observer, but frankly expressed 
his sympathy with the workers; and he 
really spoke as a partisan, although, or the 
whole, he was fair and discriminating. In 
an illuminating way Professor Ward showed 
the injustice of present conditions in the in- 
dustrial world and approved the protest of 
the Socialists and other labor groups against 
the exploitation of labor and the demand for 
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real democracy in government and industry, 
placing social welfare and human rights 
above the rights of property, which too long 
have been considered paramount. 

It is highly to the credit of the Boston 
University School of Theology to take the 
advance position which it has taken in recog- 
nizing the labor movement as within the 
field of its serious consideration and sup- 
porting one of its professors in this course 
of lectures. 


Be patient with every one, but above all 
with yourself. I mean do not be disturbed 
because of your imperfections, and always 
rise up bravely from a fall. There is no 
better means of progress in the spiritual life 
than to be continually beginning afresh and 
never to think that we have done enough.— 
Francis de Sales. 


. 
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Interest in the Sunday Campaign Increases 
Significant Results in Philadelphia 


The interest in the Philadelphia campaign 
is still increasing. It was expected by many 
that after the first few weeks it would be 
easy to secure a good seat in the taberna- 
cle at a reasonable hour, but the demand for 
seats is greater than before, and Billy Sun- 
day has proven that he wears well. Many 
who say things that are unkind about him 
seem as eager to have a reserved seat as his 
most ardent supporter. 

The most significant thing about this cam- 
paign is its sweep of influence. A member 
of the Union League who has attended the 
meetings and, as he has said, “I did not ‘hit 
the trail,’ but I go often,” has arranged his 
force so that each one of his employés can 
have an afternoon off a week to hear Sun- 
day, because the seats are'at a premium in 
the evening. The workers in some of our 
large institutions have been mightily im- 
pressed. In one place where thé swearing 
was notorious it is now gone since these 
meetings have begun. 

Dr. Floyd Tomkins of Holy Trinity Epis- 
copal Church, the church that usually makes 
its rector a bishop (Phillips Brooks and 
Bishop MeVicker were rectors of this church 
when chosen for their high: office), has be- 
come an active personal worker in the tab- 
ernacle meetings. The other day he was the 
first to lead a man‘down to Mr. Sunday. I 
asked Dr. Tomkins about the man and he 
told me that he knew the man’s family and 
he naturally felt that he could approach the 
man. This is only one instance of his 
activity. 

The, Episcopal church has some men who 


are not moved to follow the example of Dr. 


Tomkins. We have another prominent rec- 
tor who has felt that he has played a heroic 
part by bursting into print and warning Mr. 
Sunday and the ministry against the awful 
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danger of trying to conduct things along the 
line of this campaign. ‘To these articles Dr. 
Tomkins replied in the same paper—the 
Press. We said to me that where the faith 
in the Bible and belief in the divinity of 
Jesus Christ is weak, it is to be expected 
that men will find fault with this campaign. 

I know of a small Episcopal church whose 
rector refused to accept a man who pre- 
sented himself for membership because the 
rector has no faith in this campaign and 
thinks that those who sign cards can give 
no evidence of penitence. His church, how- 
ever, thinks differently, and now he is in 
“hot water.” 

There came under my personal observa- 
tion a very different kind of an Episcopal 
rector of a larger church than the last one 
mentioned. A certain man was observed on 
several occasions because of hi# singing in 
the tabernacle meetings, and it was noticed 
by one lady that the after-meeting made an 
impression on him, so she asked him if he 
would not like to take his stand for Jesus 
Christ. ‘Yes,’ he said, “but I can’t,” and 
eried most bitterly and promised that he 
would be back again the next night. The 
next night he came, and when the after-meet- 
ing began he rushed to the front. Our friend, 
the lady, went over to him and found him 
in tears, but his face was radiant. This is 
the story he told: ““‘When you asked me to 
go to the front the other evening I could 
not, for I was a bartender, and to take that 
stand meant the loss of work, and work is 
searce today. I have a wife and family de- 
pending on me. I went home and told my 
wife and she said that I should do the right 
and we would trust God for bread.’ This 
lady, an Hpiscopalian, called her rector and 
had the man tell his story. Then the rector, 
laying his hand on the man, said, “I am 


Sunday and Real Religion 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I have read a good deal of the apologetic 
literature about Billy Sunday, Mr. Cob- 
leigh’s article in The Congregationalist of 
eb. 11 being one of the most sympathetic 
and persuasive. Moreover, I listened to the 
discussion of the matter before the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting. I have no doubt as to 
the essential truth of the testimony favorable 
to Mr. Sunday’s effectiveness, stirring power, 
theology, slang, vaudeville methods, sincer- 
ity, financial results and all the rest. 

But I have an increasingly heavy heart as 
I note the kind of emphasis in this apologetic 
and the widespread obliviousness—even 
among good, intelligent people—to the test 
of religious fundamentals. Is it not a form 
of unfaith that subordinates the qualitative 
standard to the quantitative, in discussing 
the probable consequences of a Billy Sunday 
campaign? I am persuaded that such a 
campaign in Boston would doubtless prove 
effective—but effective in what? In promot- 
ing religious culture? 

The fundamental religious tests are two. 
First, the establishing of a living relation be- 
tween men and God; the creating of a God- 
consciousness in human life. Second, the 
re-enforcing power of this divine relation- 
ship to develop the finer qualities of humil- 
ity, unselfish affection, self-sacrificing serv- 
ice, in short, Christlikeness of character and 
conduct. 

Now, instead of the negative method of 
defending an evangelist for performing a 
whole vaudeville show, or of declaiming 
about his effectiveness in getting results, 
why not go to the heart of the matter and 


make the religious test? Does Billy Sunday 
bring a sense of God, create a profound rev- 
erence for spiritual things, fill a man with 
a spirit of prayer and worship? Does he 
leave men with the power of a tie with the 
divine, which re-enforces every effort at 
worthy living? Does his evangelism leave 
men inwardly regenerated, with the ethical 
fountain of personality so cleansed that out 
of it come henceforth reverent, holy, sacrifi- 
cial purposes? 

My point is that things of first religious 
magnitude are to be put first in a religious 
test. * Other worthy means than religion may 
be encouraged for the uplift of the world. 
But it is the prostitution of religion to put 
it in. competition with moving pictures for 
quantity of result, with no appreciation of 
the quality. The things which I have men- 
tioned are the first concern of the religious 
minister. He is cultivating this inward life 
in those who look to him for ministry and 
leadership. 


I suspect that the earnest pastor in the 
Ministers’ Meeting who expressed dread of 
the after-effects of Billy Sunday “evangel- 
ism” in confusing the religious thinking of 
his young people was as near to the psycho- 
logical center of the real problem as any 
speaker of the morning. The problem of the 
churches is this: Does Billy Sunday create 
a religious climate in which the higher and 
finer human qualities are native and in 
which the supreme forces for righteousness 
are released, or will the Billy Sunday cli- 
mate and tillage result in a crop of tares and 
weeds which will be 4 menace to real rei- 
gious culture? HeErRBertT ALDEN YoOurz. 
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your brother and you shall find a home in. 
my church and you shall be cared for by us 
until we can find work for you.” 

There have been a number of cases of 
bartenders “hitting the trail.” ” 

The St. Louis delegation was here this 
week to induce Mr. Sunday to conduct a 
campaign in their city. Mrs. Sunday tells 
me that she could promise nothing. St. 
Louis would have to wait its turn. Dr. 
S. H. Woodrow of Pilgrim Church was the 
chairman of the delegation and he felt that 
St. Louis, which is the fourth city in the 
Union, was entitled to an immediate re- 
sponse. Every delegation that comes here 
thinks that they hive in the most important 
part of the universe. Dr. Woodrow told 
me and permitted me to quote him that 
“Billy Sunday is ethically sound. He makes 
moral distinctions: with great clearness, with 
forceful illustrations. -He ealls for a defi- 
nite choice for Jesus Christ. It would be 
impossible for any man to make himself 
understood in Bible teaching in ten weeks.” 


The Boston delegation arrived here today 
with Dr. Conrad and Dr. Cortland Myers 
as leaders. They captured the tabernacle 
erowd and Mr. Sunday with their song set 
to the tune of Hold the Fort. It had four 
verses, with the chorus: 


“Hold the fort, for Sunday’s coming, 
‘Rhody’s’ on behind, 

Wire the answer back to Boston, 
Get yourselves in line!” 


“Rhody” is the leader of the singing. I 
heard a passenger on the street car singing 
this song in the evening, and my young peo- 
ple are singing it, too. It is a good slogan 
for Boston. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 28. 


Dr. Lyman on Billy Sunday 


At the annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Church Extension Society of New 
York and Brooklyn, held Feb. 18 at Pilgrim 
Hall, Tabernacle Church, New York, the ad- 
dress of the evening was delivered by Rev. 
A. J. Lyman, D.D., of South Church, 
Brooklyn, upon the subject, The Genius of 
Congregationalism and Metropolitan Church 
Extension. 

In the course of his remarks he thus 
alluded to the Billy Sunday movement in 
Philadelphia : 

“May I venture, brethren, in quietness 
and simplicity, to advert for a moment to 
one matter of intimate current concern, to 
which the discussion of our theme at this 
point naturally brings me. 

“I refer to the present revivalistic cam- 


paign in Philadelphia, I was in. that city 
yesterday on another errand, but had r- 
tunity to witness, from start to finish, one 
of those monster meetings. Many ipa 
believe in them—‘a fine meeting,’ ‘a typical — 
meeting,’ people about me said, with appar- 


ent glee. The exercises certainly served to 
exhibit in acute action an extraordinary 
genius in the arts of dramatic speech to a 
crowd, as well as a trained tt 
manipulation of religious 

I confess, brethren, that to me 
inant tone of coarse jest and 
cerning the church which, en =e dee 
fectly, witness for Christ 
through these ages, is a sad travesty upon 


‘the gospel of the Beautiful tye 


“Much good, real good, ; 
lows. Many good elements from vai 
sources are harnessed into the 
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many instances of moral reformation are to 
be noted and. gladly admitted. But the 
whole case does not rest with these. Martin 
Luther, so the legend goes, was converted 
by a thunder storm, but we don’t summon 
thunder storms in order to convert people. 
I knew a man, a very wicked man, whom no 
preacher could touch, who was_ soundly 
converted, so that he stayed converted, too, 
because his team ran away with him and 
his life was'saved only by a miracle; but 
we don’t lash our horses into a runaway in 
order to convert our children. 

“The real question is, not whether good 
follows, but whether, on the whole, the bal- 
ance as between the good and the evil in 
the total result is in favor of the good. In 
this view of the matter, what about the 
deeper effect of such a violent and ignorant 
line of imprecation directed against the en- 
tire modern movement toward a truer study 
and a better understanding of God’s Word? 
What about the secondary effect upon: the 
multitudes of sensitive young hearts in low- 
ering the tone of respect for the gracious 
and tried sanctities of our religious institu- 
tions and of Christian civilization itself? 

“Brethren, God knows I would be fair. 
I am too far along in years not to try to be 
fair. Many excellent men have reached a 


different conclusion from my own; but I must 
be true to my own conviction, and I must 
record, ‘gently but fearlessly, the balance of 
the impression I received. I have a duty 
to my vocation. I have a duty to the Church 
of my fathers. I have a duty to the sweet 
sanity of the New Testament and a supreme 
duty to the ‘grace and truth’ of the Lord 
Jesus, and I therefore. cannot but pray God 
that the day may be long before this bizarre 
mixture of much good with what seems to 
me a still larger, subtler and more permanent 
evil, shall be welcomed by our Congrega- 
tional communion as a method of its church 
extension.” 


Lenten Discussion III. 


How May Wh Drnrnen OvR SPIRITUAL LIVES 
BY CHURCH LIFD AND THE Bost USE oF 
SUNDAY? 

Experience tells us that those Sundays are 
the happiest, the purest, the most rich in bless- 
ing in which the spiritual part has been most 
attended to.—l’. W, Robertson. 

1. If we can worship God as truly on a walk 
in the country as at a church service, 
would such a habit be sufficient for a 
genuine Christian? 

2. What are the real reasons which induce you 
to go to chureh? Should one go regu- 
larly? 


3. How can one get the most help from a serv- 
ice where the preaching is uninspiring? 

4. How can one be most helped by the sacra- 
ment of the Holy Communion? Is prep- 
aration for this desirable? What helpful 
books can you suggest? 


At what age is it wise for children to be 
taken to church? 

6. Among the people whom you know, is there 
a trend toward or away from church ai 
tendance? Can we' do anything about it? 
Should we? 

What is the best use to be made of Sunday 
afternoon and evening? 

Hospitality of certain kinds seems specially 
appropriate for that day. Would you 
draw any line as to its kind or extent? 

9, Outdoor recreation seems especially desir 

able.- Would you draw any line there? 

10. If some think that the old midweek evening 

service is no longer needed, is there any 
substitute which might supply us witb 
spiritual impetus for our philanthropic 
and other work? 

11. Might an extension of this Lenten Discus 
sion Club, earnestly carried out, especial)s 
with the endeavor to interest those who. 
do. not care for such themes, be a pos 
sible line of development? Might three 
or four families in a neighborhood unite 
for such home-discussions on the religious 
life? 


nm. 


New York’s Inter-Church Unemployment Relief 


A Wise and Extensive Plan of Co-operation 


Yhe Interchurch Unemployment Commit- 


tee of the New York Federation of Churches, 
of which Dr. Nehemiah Boynton is chairman 
and Dr. Charles Stelzle executive secretary, 
is going about its work in a way that shows 
the common sense and wisdom of the commit- 
tee as well as the alertness of the churches 
to the critical situation in practical Chris- 
tianity. It is organized to meet the need which 
prevails this winter in full co-operation with 
all organized agencies of charity organiza- 
tion, city and relief, but proposes special 
undertakings for the churches. The churches 
ean do much that the municipality and the 
regular relief agencies cannot do, because of 
the organized groups of workers in the 
‘churches and their personal touch upon their 
communitiés. Those who need relief most 
will not appeal to the regular charities and 
so the churches can give special attention to 
‘these as well as to look after their own poor. 

Particular care is urged for the sick and 

the unemployable and for the immigrant 

peoples who are ignorant of our ways and of 
our methods in securing aid. The church 

’ people who can afford to are asked to be 
generous in giving employment either per- 
sonally or through the business activities of 
friends whom they can properly influence. 
A job rather than a dole should be the rule 
with every one who can work. 

The committee is serving as a clearing 
house of the churches for every form of in- 
formation about the whole problem. It has 
provided for a night and day emergency serv- 
ice for the churches, having on duty con- 
stantly a competent staff to furnish advice 
or information about any aspect of urnem- 
ployment in| New York. It stands ready to 
organize met tings wherever desired, make 
‘surveys and hold conferences. The observ- 
ance of Unemployment Sunday is one of its 
measures, 

The committee offers many suggestions as 
to what each church may do. Among the 
more interesting are these: Encourage fam- 
ilies of the church to become personally re- 
sponsible for others who may be in need of 
work, food, a doctor, or simply friendship. 

_Vitalize the prayer meeting by devoting a 
’ period to the “good and welfare of our neigh- 
bor,” by asking if any of our neighbors are 
in distress and what can be done about it. 
The church can do much to bring the manless 
job and the jobless man together. BHncourage 


the people to turn up at this period of need 
leftover jobs about the house or in the oflice, 
repair jobs about the home or the church, 
which could be put off, but will be of imme- 
diate help to some needy person if done now 
when his situation is critical: Intelligent 
and persuasive church members can canvass 
their neighborhoods and friends for jobs for 
the needy much more effectively than the 
needy themselves. This should be looked 
upon as essentially religious work, a practi- 
cal problem in applied religion. We can 
urge employers to give part time work to all 
their workers and so give all a reasonable 


livelihood rather than full time to a few 


while the others suffer. We can co-operate 
with the public school teachers who are in 
close touch with the situation in the homes 
of their pupils. Loan agencies can be estab- 
lished to help those temporarily embarrassed 
or who shrink from “charity.”’ The churches 
are advised to refrain from conducting soup- 
kitchens, bread-lines, etc., unless trained re- 
lief authorities approve. Family aid is, as 
a rule, much better. Overlapping and over- 


looking can be avoided by co-operation 
through the Federation of Churches. Un- 
less a very unusual situation arises, the 
churches should not be used for temporary 
lodging houses, as has sometimes been urged. 
on account of the serious problem of sanita- 
tion. The public charities can provide she)- 
ter usually for the homeless men through the 
municipal lodging house, and in _ special 
emergency the churches can arrange with 
lodging house keepers for temporary care of 
homeless men. 

This Interchurch Committee has proved it- 
self of such value, in co-operation with the 
other agencies put in operation, that its spon- 
sors feel it has amply justified their energy 
and faith. ‘They believe the most serious 
needs have been met and that the situation 
is well in hand for the part of the winter yet 
remaining. The plans worked out by the 
committee this season, and the suggestions 
put forth by it, offer a scheme for similar 
service in time of stress in the future, and 
in other communities, that ought to bear 
much fruit. cecal, 


Food economy now, more than ever, 
demands the purchase and use of those food 
articles of known high quality and absolute 
purity and healthfulness. 


ROYAL 


Is a Pure, Cream of Tartar 


BAKING POWDER 


Contains No Alum 


Perfectly leavens and. makes the food 
more delicious and wholesome. 
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NEW HYMN-BOOKS 
FOR EASTER? 


Then it is time to choose the one 
that will give you the best service 
for the next fifteen years—the aver- 
age life of a hymn book. 


Che American 
bymnal 
and 
Che Church 
hymnal 


are at the top 


Send for returnable samples and 
catalog of hymn- books for church, 
prayer meeting, college and school. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 


The Little Mother Who 
Sits at Home 


A tender, intimate revealing of a 
mother's feeling for her yrowing 
son Men as well as women feel the 
subtle charm of this most wise and 
genuine book, Net, $1.00 


BARCYNSKA 


Edited by 
the Countess 


E.P.DUTTON & CO., 25 AVENUE 


HYMN BOOKS 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH WORK 


SEND FOR RETUKNABLE EXAMINATION COPIES, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO,, New York or Chieago 
For Sale by Gong, S. S. & Pub, Society, Boston and Chicago 


Free Easter Music 


Day of Resurrection 
Easter Classics No.3 


Services for Sunday Schools. 
Send 10c in stamps for one 
of each. 5c each, 55c the 


The Triumph Story ( dozen, $4.25 the 100, post- 
age paid. Free Samples to 


The Unbarred Portal Pastors or Superintendents. 
Anthems and Choir Cantatas for Easter. Samples at 
our expense for examination. 
Easter Helper. 10c each. A Book of Exercises, 
Recitations and Drills for Easter. 


Hall-Mack Co., 1018-20 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Free Easter Music 


Victor 
The Royal icto perintendents. 5c¢ each, 55c the 


The Radiant Light} doz., $4 25 the 100, postpaid. 
New Solo for kaster. ‘‘As it is Written,’’ by C. 
Austin Miles and C. Kohlmann. List price 50c. Send 
15c fer 1 copy or 20¢ for this and one other solo. 
Mary, the Doubter’s Daughter, by C. Austin Miles. 
Thrilling story with music. Send 10c fora copy x 


Adam Geibel Music Co., 1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


Free Samples to Pastors and Su- 


“KARKA,” 


meaning The Incomparable One, describes 


IDEAL SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNS 


Orchestrated. ($25 the hundred.) Send for returnable 
Sample or Free specimen hymns and plan. 


Hall-Mack Co., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


It will serve the interest of all concerned If, 
in correspondence suggested by announcements 
in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made 
of the fact that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist, 


THE 
LEAGUE 2 INTERCESSION 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest. 

Ask and it shall be given you; seek and 
ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you; for every one that asketh receiv- 
eth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. 

And he spake a parable unto them to the 
end that they ought always to pray and not 
to faint. 


It has seemed best to push the subject for 
the League one week ahead, making a 
longer interval between announcement and 
use, in response to the request of members 
living at a distance whose copy of our paper 
does not reach them for several days after 
the publication date, and of pastors who 
wish to put the object of prayer upon their 
church calendars. We have chosen, there- 
fore, a far-reaching topic for a two weeks’ 
period, instead of for the single week which 
has been the custom hitherto. That seemed 


"a more practical method than that of crowd- 


ing two topics into our single column. 


The topic of prayer for the fortnight be- 
ginning March 7 and extending to March 
21 will be 


For A LENTEN DEEPENING OF LIFE IN 
Our HEARTS AND HOMES AND CHURCHES, 


That the Holy Spirit may speak to the 
hearts of the people. 

That quarrels and dissonances may be 
done away and the unity of believers be 
manifested to the world. 

For the putting away of evil from our 
hearts and homes. 

For all the hours of secret prayer and 
of fellowship in worship and intercession. 

For a sense of responsibility to Christ 
in daily living and business activity. 

That new light may break from the 
Word and new joy come in communion 
with God. 

For a deeper sense of mission and a 
wise and effective use of opportunities of 
witness-bearing and of ministration. 

That God may use us for the building 


of his Kingdom and give us a place among 
the heroes of the faith. 

For a will to adventure in God’s serv- 
ice. 


How can we make this an effective time 
for Christ’s work? 

Our hearts ery out for thee, our 
Father; not for our need alone, but for 
those about us who have never come into 
loving relation with thee or known the joy 
of thy work. Remove from our own 
hearts, and from the hearts of all in thy 
Church, anger, envy and hatred, that thy 
Holy Spirit may have a clear field for 
his work and that we may rejoice to- 
gether in the victory of our Lord over 
hearts that have denied him place and 
power, Give us patience to await thy 
time and hasten thou the coming of peace 
and righteousness in a world that is at 
war. And this we ask in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Shepherd of 
the flock, our Saviour and our Brother. 
Amen. 


Quality, rather than quantity, is the de- 
sirable thing in the individual Christian 
life and the life of the churches. We are to 
pray in these two weeks of Lent for a deep- 
ening of the Christian experience. It is not 
something new we need, so much as a reval- 
uation and better use of what we have. God 
is more ready to give than we to ask the 
things we need. 
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Only Book that Explains Mr. Sunday 


“Billy” Sunday 


THE MAN AND HIS MESSAGE 
By William T. Ellis, LL. D. 


AUTHORIZED BY MR. SUNDAY 


Tells the story of Mr. Sunday’s eventful life, gives a 
keen analysis of his manner and methods, and contains 
the heart of his message, arranged by subjects, in- 
cluding his vivid utterances, his startling epigrams 
and his homely, Lincoln-like illustrations that add to 
his tremendously earnest appeals. 


Cloth, 496 pp. Profusely a and $1.00 


At all bookstores or from the publishers 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Publishers of “‘ International’” Series of Bibles 


CAMP PENN 


Valcour Island, Lake Champlain. 9th Season. 


A very real camp for real boys, 9 to 15 years inclusive. 
Camp Penn developed out of a & ent. the 
object of which was to build a camp. system whieh 
would not only give the boys.a bully good time, but which 
would use the fine influences of a rea! camp for develop- 
ing those characteristics so nece: for future happ+ 
ness and success. Camp Penn is a “camp with a pur- 
pose!” 500 acres, a large experienced staff, resident 
physician, first-class table, and eight years clear health 
and accident record. Our booklet would interest you. 


CHARLES K. TAYLOR, M. A., Manager, 
W. Mermaid Lane, St. Martin’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KENSETT 


For the Treatment of Patients with 
Nervous Diseases. 


Beautiful 
Healthful 
Locality — 
Offers the rhea incident to life with 


constant medical supervision and careful attention. 
Grounds extend for half a mile. The faeilities of the 
city and service of churches are at command. The 
house is superior in construetion, has every modern 
convenience, and is entirely free from the appearance 
of an institution. 

If desired, summer months may be spent on our farm 
in the White Mountains, 


(eA Booklet will be mailed upon request. 
EDWIN EVERETT SMITH, M.D., 
NORWALK, CONN. 


The Claremont Inn 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


Of moderate size, perfect appointments, home-like 
atmosphere. At the foot of snow-clad mountains, in 
the midst of orange groves. On the campus of 
POMONA COLLEGE, a literary institution of wide 
and growing fame, thus enjoying the many literary, 
musical, dramatic and social events of the best type 
of college life. Rates reasonable. Apply for literature. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, whieb includes free 
use of public shower baths, 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 ye day and up. 

Dining Room and Café First-Class Euro- 
pean Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, 


' Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped witb its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 
Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 
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The East 


Maine 


Four Churches Organize New Fellowship 


Four churches of Maine, Derr ISLE FIRST, 
DrpR ISLH SECOND, SUNSET and STONINGTON, 
organized recently into The Island Fellowship 
of Congregational Churches, the first cabinet 
meeting of which was held Jan. 31, The agree- 
ment joins the churches in a union for pastoral 
oversight, and is binding for two years from 
Jan. 1, 1915. The oversight is to be in charge 
of a pastor-superintendent and at least two 
other workers. The superintendent is to live 
at Deer Isle and is to be responsible for the 
whole work, while the other workers. will live 
in other parts of the field. A cabinet is elected 
of representatives from each church, in pro- 
portion to the number of members, and the 
pastoral workers e# officiis for purposes of 
counsel and to determine questions of policy. 
Deer Isle and Sunset will be responsible for 
the superintendent’s salary; Stonington for 
that of one of the workers, and other churches 
that may join later for that of the:other. At 
the meeting, Jan. 31, Rev. O. J. Guptill was 
chosen pastor-superintendent, Rev. George 
Smith, associate pastor and vice-chairman of 
the cabinet, and the matter of a third worker 
was left to a special committee. 


Successful Pastorate at Ellsworth Falls 


A successful pastorate at HLLSworRTH FALLS 
closed, Jan. 1, with the resignation of Rev. 
O. J. Guptill, after a pastorate of three years. 
There had been no pastor for two years, and 
only occasional preaching. Prayer meetings 
and Sunday school were continued, attendance 
at the latter being normally about 50. The 
new pastor and his wife brought enthusiasm 
and ability to the work, and steady, healthy 
growth has resulted. Especially has the Sun- 
day school work advanced. The average at- 
tendance has adyanced to nearly 150, on some 
special occasions ‘much exceeding that number. 
A home department has been ministering to a 
goodly number. A men’s class has been in 
successful existence, taught by the pastor. 
Graded work for some classes has been intro- 
duced. The junior work has been reorganized. 
A large cradle roll has kept the school in touch 
with young life before it was possible to get 
it into active relation with the school. At- 
tendance pins and friendly contests have been 
assistants to the growth in attendance. 

While there has been no abnormal attendance 
at the usual worship and prayer meetings, the 
former showed an average increase that was 
gratifying. The message by the pastor was 
strong and sane and calculated to minister to 
the needs of mind and heart. A vested choir of 
girls, under the direction of the pastor’s wife, 
furnished music for Sunday morning worship. 
The prayer meetings were well attended. A 
stereopticon, the gift of a former leader of the 
Sunday school work; has for two years given 
a chance for the pastor to present to the peo- 
ple the missionary work of the denomination. 
The finances were a year and a half ago put 
upon the Every Member Canvass basis. For 
two years the church has been on the honor list 
of churches meeting their apportionment. The 
Sunday schoo] has given $30 for Belgian’ re- 
lief. It is gratifying to be able to note what 
seems a wider reaching out of the influence of 
the church beyond the usual element of the 
community thus reached. Homes hitherto con- 
‘sidered untouched by the church have felt its 
influence. : 


DUTTON’S 


EASTER Full of the spirit of the 
CARDS Church’s great season. 
Dollar packets for p ivate 
use or for Sunday Schoois 


Crossesand | 10M assorted . . . «ss 
folders PRAMS. 5 eee cys 
rinted in SO a 

‘ull colors 12 folders with inserts 
You can su fely order by mail of 


F. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 Fifth Ave. New York 


for $1 00 


Before the departure of the pastor to his new 
field at Deer Isle, an evening of appreciation 
was tendered him and his family. <A fine gold 
watch, suitably inscribed, was presented as a 
token of the community’s regard for able and 
untiring service. Ee Wa. 


Organist of Saco for Over. 50 Years 


Continuously since 1864 Prof. C. W. Shannon 
has been organist and chorister of First, 
Saco, It is doubtful if there have been many 
duplicates of this record of continuous service. 
At the annual meeting of the church in Decem- 
ber Professor Shannon retired, at his own re- 
quest, from active service; and the church, 
accepting his resignation with deep regret, 
made him organist emeritus for life. On Feb, 
12 the people gathered to pay their tribute of 
respect to the man who had served the parish 
so long. Their sentiments were well expressed 
in resolutions signed by the officers, which were 
presented by tHe pastor. The love and esteem 
in which Professor Shannon is held by the 
community was evidenced in the presentation of 
a beautiful silver loving cup. Readers of The 
Congregationalist will remember the mention 
made two years ago of the beautiful Shannon 
Memorial Organ which was dedicated as a 
memorial to Professor Shannon at the occa- 
sion of the 150th anniversary of Firsr in 1912, 
a gift of Professor Shannon’s brother, Richard 
Cutts Shannon of Washington, D. C. ‘There 
are few church organs in the country equal 
to this magnificent instrument, a most fitting 
memorial to the memory of him who has 
served this church for over half a century. 

WwW. F. 0, OR. 


New Hampshire 
Sunday School in Nashua Growing 


Under the superintendency of Edward G. 
Osgood, formerly of Bellows Falls, Vt., but for 
two or three years secretary of the Nashua 
Board of Trade, the Sunday School of NASHUA 
First, has grown in interest. A larger atten- 
dance than:for many years has been the record 
of the winter Sundays. The size and growing 
attendance of two adult classes, the Brother- 
hood Class of men and the Woman’s Class have 
been marked. Under the direction of Mrs. Os- 
good the primary department has taken on 
new life. 


Derry, The annual meetings of CENTRAL 
CHURCH ‘and society showed satisfactory con- 
ditions. The parsonage had been renovated and 
painted within and without; a new kitchen 
stove put in and a hot water heating apparatus 
installed. Steadily increasing congregations 
are in evidence. Feb. 4 the reorganized Chris- 
tian IWndeavor attended church in;a body in 
celebration of Christian Endeavor Week. The 
society has now over 30 members. The Sunday 
school has taken on a new lease of life in added 
numbers and new classes. Deacon Clarke has 
done commendable work in this department. 


& Massachusetts 


Pe 
ey 


Rey. A. J. Muste Installed at Newtonville 


Rev, A. J. Muste, former pastor of Fort 
Washington Reformed Church, New York City, 
was installed at CEN- 
TRAL, NEWTONVILLE, 
Feb. 23. Mr. 
was born at Zierikzee, 
Province of Zeeland, 
Netherlands, in 1885. 
His parents moved to 
this country six years 
later, and settled in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and he was brought up 
on the lumber piles and 
in the publie schools of 
Both his preparatory and college 


that city, 
courses were taken at Hope College, Holland, 
Mich., a school of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
from which he graduated with the degree of 


A.B. in 1905. For a year he tanght Greek 
and English at Northwestern Classical Acad- 
emy, Orange City, Io.: he attended New Bruns- 
wick Theological Seminary, graduating in 1909, 
and was ordained in the same year and in- 
stalled as pastor in charge of Fort Washington 
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Reformed Church, New York. For several years 
he took graduate work at Union Seminary. 
Fort Washington Church, situated in a rapidly 
growing apartment house section of Manhattan, 
got the benefit of the influx of population, and 
Mr, Muste found an opportunity to do much 
work among young people. Collegiate Church 
built a large, modern parish house, in which 
the young ‘people, organized into Sunday 
school classes and clubs, could meet. Mr. 
Muste felt: compelled to leave the . Reformed 
church because he needed a freer theological at- 
mosphere and freedom from subscription to the 
ereeds of that church. 

The installation council for Mr. Muste met 
at CrnrRAL the afternoon of Feb. 23. Dr. A. 
BH. Dunning of Brookline was elected moderator, 
and Rev. Carl M. Gates of Wellesley Hills, 
seribe. Mr. Muste’s paper on his religious faith 
and experience was of unusual interest, and 
showed a liberal interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, combined with mystical experience. and 
profound spiritual faith. His statement. and 
the examination which ‘followed were satis- 
factory to the council and approval was unan- 
imous. An excellent supper was served by the 
ladies of CENTRAL, and in the evening the sery- 
ices of installation were held before a large 


MONEY TALKS 


What did your money say to you when you invested it 
in some wild-cat scheme? A hasty good-by was all you 
heard. But any money invested in KANSAS FARM 
LOANS will easily talk you into putting more there, for 
never hasa single penny of principal or interest been lost 
on loans negotiated by 

J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO. 
Mortgage Bankers OLATHE, KANSAS 
Write for particulars 


6%— 6% 


First Mortgage Loans 


Located in the best portions of Oklahoma 
and Missouri. Prompt payment of principal 
and interest assured. Expenses paid for 
a personal examination on all orders of 
$10,000.00 or more. Write us for full par- 


ticulars and Booklet C C. 


Bonfoey Loan & Investment Company 


815=818 State National Bank Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


6% Oklahoma 6% 
| Farm Mortgages 


The safest and best investment in the 
U.S. today! WHY? Because Okla 
homa land values are not inflated. They 
are low, but will increase with develop: 
ment. THEREFORE your margin of 
security will also increase. INVEST 
NOW! Write for our booklet. 


Parker-Wise Investment Co. © 
Vinita, Okla. 


7% FARM LOANS FOR SALE 


$500.00 and up secured by First Mortgage. Write 
CALVIN J. WILDY, Hemingford, Nebraska 
(President First National Bank.) 


6” & 1? ON UNUSUALLY STRONG FARM 

LAND SECURITY AT THIS TIME. 
Weare authorities on Southern Farm Loans and 27 \ ears 
of conservative dealings have +ained our slogan of 
SSexsions Stands For Safety.’’ Write for literature 


SESSIONS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, Box 28, Mariett., Ga. 


6% DEPENDABLE | fh 


FARM FARM MORTGAGES 


Netting the investor 6% free of all expenses; titles guar- 
anteed. For sale by 


THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA, 
Paid in Capital, $500,000 

M. ©. Building, HELENA, MONTANA. 

Illustrated booklet and State Map free for the asking. 
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congregation, The program consisted of invo- 
eation by Dr. Arthur Little of Newtonville; 
Scripture reading by Rev. Willis H. Butler of 
Old South, Boston; sermon by Dr. Charles R. 
Brown of Yale School of Religion; prayer of 
installation, Rev. F. H. Page of Waltham; 
tight hand of fellowship, Rev. J. E. Park, 
West Newton; charge to the pastor, Dr. J. T. 
Stocking of Washington, and charge to the 
people by Rev, E. M. Noyes of Newton Center. 
Or. Brown's sermon emphasized the duty of 
the church to give the human touch and the 
helping hand to those outside the church. Dr. 
Stocking, who was Mr. Muste’s immediate prede- 
cessor, was greeted heartily by his old parish- 
toners and many friends present. The members 
of CENTRAL are united, enthusiastic and confi- 
dent as Mr. Muste begins his new pastorate, 
and he is quickly adjusting himself to his new 
denominational environment, expressing enthu- 
siasti¢ approval of Congregationalism. 


Plan for Pastoral Supply Board Federation 


An important movement looking toward the 
extension of the Congregational Board of Pas- 
coral Supply has been started. Feb. 24 the 
secretaries and superintendents of the home 
missionary societies of the New England states, 
officials of the Board of Pastoral Supply and 
Dr. H. C. Herring, secretary of the National 
Council, met in conference at Boston with the 
New England Congrega- 
tional Congress, upon the commissioners’ in- 
\tiative, 17 persons being present. Those pres- 
ent agreed that New England should be re- 
garded as a unit in dealing with the problem of 
pastoral supply and that a federated body 
should be formed for that purpose. It was felt 
that it was unfair for the other states to look 
to the Massachusetts organization for continual 
aeeded assistance, as is now done, without 
sharing in the responsibility of supporting the 
<ociety, and that the usefulness of the organiza- 
tion could be greatly increased by a federation 
Those present recognized the excellent work 
seing done by the present Board of Pastoral 
Supply, but felt that there was need for much 
arger service in finding ministers for pastor- 
(ess churches and in finding churches for minis- 
ters out of employment throughout New Eng- 
tand. A committee was elected to prepare a 
olan for the proposed federation, which will be 
submitted to all the New England state con- 
ferences at their next meetings. This commit- 
tee consists of Rev. B. C. Keedy, Cumberland 
Milis, Me.; Rev. C. H. Percival, Rochester, 
N. H.; Rev. George S. Mills, Bennington, Vt. ; 
Mr. Appleton P. Williams, West Upton, Mass. ; 
Rev. J. J. Brockenshire, Pawtucket, R. I., and 
Rev. W. L. Phillips, New Haven, Ct. 


commissioners of the 


Window Unveiled at Framingham 


Feb. 14, PLYMOUTH, FRAMINGHAM, Rey. P. L. 
Schenck, pastor, unveiled with appropriate ex- 
ercises a bronze memorial tablet to Corinna 
Shattuck, missionary in Turkey from 1873 to 
1910, and a member in this church from her 
student days in the Framingham Normal School 
to the end of her life. Sec. James L. Barton 
of the American Board, in a beautiful and 
memorable sermon, recalled the heroism and 
tact of this remarkable woman, resulting in 
her saving many lives at the time of the Oorfa 
massacre in 1895, her great executive ability 
in organizing relief for the survivors of that 
terrible time, her indefatigable industry and 
complete self-devotion and the indomitable will 
that enabled her for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury to do a unique work despite the frailty 


ef her body and the constant belief of her 
colleagues that she “was not long for this 
world.” ‘The tablet is placed in the south 


transept of the church, near the memorial win- 
dow to Peter Parker, the ‘pioneer of medical 
missions, who “opened up China at the point 
ef bis lancet’—also a member of this church. 
Among other missionary leaders whom this 
historic church is proud to claim as her chil- 
dren may be named the Schneiders and John 
K. Browne of Turkey and the Baton brothers, 
ye of them a missionary to Mexico and the 
sther viee-president of the American Board. 


Boston Norwegian Church Dedicated 


In connection with the celebration of the 30th 
anniversary of the beginning of Congregational 
work among the Norwegian people of Boston 
and the vicinity, the Norwegian Congregational 
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Church in Roxbury dedicated its house of wor- 
ship Sunday, Feb, 24. The building was com- 
pleted, except for the interior of the audito- 
rium, in 1911; and the rooms on the basement 


floor were dedicated on Christmas Eve of that 
Now the entire building has been made 
than 


year. 


ready for use, at a total cost of more 


$26,500. Of this amount the Old South Soci- 
ety has given $5,000; the people have raised 
than $12,500; $9,000 indebtedness 
remains, 

The service of dedication brought a congre- 
gation of Norwegians and their Hnglish-speak- 
ing friends which crowded the church to the 
doors. The sermon was preached by Rey. 
Frederick E. Emrich, D.D., of the Massachu- 


more 


setts Home Missionary Society, under whose 
fostering care for 30 years this work has de- 
veloped; the prayer was offered by Rev. R. A. 
Jernberg, D.D., of the Danish-Norwegian In- 
stitute of Chicago Theological Seminary, of 
which Rey. Oluf M. Jonswold, the pastor of 
the church since 1910, is a graduate. Other 
Norwegian and English-speaking ministers 
shared in the service; and President Usher of 
the Congregational Church Union brought the 
heartening assurance of the aid of that or- 
ganization in the reduction of the remaining 
indebtedness, 

A beautiful memorial window, given by their 
children, honors the memory of Freeman D. 
and Annah F, Osgood, whose home occupied 
the site on which the church now stands, at the 
corner of Cedar and Hawthorn Streets. A house 
which was a part of their estate is used as a 
mission home, To its friendly shelter those 
coming from the homeland are welcomed, that 
they may be safeguarded until they find their 
places in the new land where so much is 
strange and difficult for them. The church 
enrolls 145 members, is well organized, and is 
maintaining an effective ministry among the 
Norwegian people of Greater Boston, 


Connecticut 


Successful Every Member Canvass at 
Ansonia 


ANSONIA, First, Rey. O. W. Burtner, pastor, 
made a _ successful Every Member Canvass 
Feb. 14. At first there were some skeptics 
who said that people already were doing all 
they could, that business conditions are too 
bad to make the effort wise, and that at least 
the canvass should be for local expenses only. 
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Happily the sentiment prevailed that the ef- 
fort could do no harm, and it was undertaken. 
Rev, C. C. Merrill of Boston made a strong 
presentation of this course the first of the year. 
The Baptist and Congregational churches acted 
simultaneously. Inthe latter the subscribers 
through weekly envelopes were increased from 
150 to 350, and the total increase for local 
expenses and contributions to the work of the 
boards will easily reach $1,100. Reports of 
the canvass were given out at one of the most 
enthusiastic meetings ever held in the church. 
All are agreed that the movement is one of 
the best things ever undertaken. 


Rey. John Hutchins 


Rev. John Hutchins, pastor of Firsr CHURCH, 
LITCHFIELD, died in St.' Luke’s Hospital, New 
‘York City, Feb. 20. His death followed a 
severe operation. Mr, Hutchins had been set- 
tled for nearly 20 years over the church which 
Lyman Beecher served on Litchfield Green. 
Through these years he filled a large place in 
both the church and the community life. By 
his efforts, largely given, there was established 
and flourished in Litchfield an efficient branch 
of the George Junior Republic. Mr. Hutchins 
was the third pastor in succession to die in 
active service -of the old Litchfield church; he 
was also the third of all its pastors in length 
of service. Standing at the center of the 
county, in the old county seat of Litchfield, 
he was loved and honored widely both,as a man 
and as a minister. Funeral services in Litch- 
field were held Feb. 23, and Mr. Hutchins is 
buried in the beautiful hillside cemetery that 
lies to the east of the old town. 
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New York 
New York Church Extension 


The Congregational Church WPxtension So- 
ciety of New York held its annual meeting and 
dinner in the new Pilgrim Hall of Broadway 
Tabernacle on Feb. 18. One of the directors, 
Dr. W. H. Nichols, presided. A large company 
of the friends of the society sat down to din- 
ner, and nearly. as many more came in for the 
meeting afterwards. All were comfortably ac- 
commodated in the convenient new hall of the 
Tabernacle. The reports of Secretary Shelton 
and Treasurer Chittenden showed about the 
usual achievements during the year, and pointed 
out the important new undertakings for the 
new year, particularly in Queens Borough and 
Westchester County. Dr. A. J. Lyman, in his 
impressive address on The Congregational 
Genius and Metropolitan Church Extension, 
lifted all who heard him up into a nobler con- 
ception of the manifest destiny and fitness of 
our order to serve and command any kind of 
community which offers it a field, and girded 
the churches for yet more gallant undertakings 
than even the splendid past has witnessed. 


Frank Estimate of Billy Sunday 


The Feb. 15 meeting of the New York minis- 
ters, at the Yale Club, spent its time in a two- 
fold discussion, both aspects of which were 
forcibly presented and vigorously debated. Rev. 
Alexander MacColl, well known to the brethren 
as a former pastor of our Briarcliff church 
and now in one of. the leading Presbyterian 
churches of Philadelphia, came over and gave 
his impressions of Billy Sunday; and Dr, R. 
H. Potter of Hartford discussed the proposed 
confederation of our denominational societies. 
Mr. MacColl testified to his own serious dis- 


The Remarkably Varied Life-Story of the 


author of ‘On the Trail of the Immigrant”’ 


From Alien to Citizen 


An Autobiography 
By EDWARD A. STEINER 
Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, net $1.50 


q 


An engrossing narrative, pulsating with a real 
human interest from the first chapter to the last. 


In it, we have, faithfully presented, the story of the 
Hungarian boy who became an American immi- 
grant; of his early struggles against racial and other 
prejudices which met him on this side the Atlantic; 
of the heroic way in which he overcame them, and 
of the determined efforts he put forth in order to 
adjust himself to life as it confronted him in the 


country of his adoption. 


q 


Then comes the record of opening opportunities, 
of “stepping stones to higher things,” of avenues 


of service and advancement opening up before one 
. who had set his face like a flint towards winning out 


in the end. 


In and through it all we see a man of 


nswerving purpose and high ideals pressing forward 
nd. upward to the position of opportunity and 
influence which is his today. 


Professor Steiner has endured much, but con- 


quered more. 


And the story of his endurance 


and his conquering is an abiding tribute to the in- 
trinsic worth and sterling quality of an earnest and 
enlightened reformer—a citizen of which any coun- 


try in the world might well be proud. 
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taste for the Billy Sunday campaign before it 
came and to its distressing features and regret- 
table attendant influences, now it is on. And yet 
he magnanimously and very sensibly gave his 
sincere tribute to the great and undoubted good 
of it, and asserted that the spirit of God was 
plainly manifested in the work now going on. 
He felt that Billy Sunday was worse as he 
was contemplated from a distance than he was 
when known and felt in intimate personal con- 
tact. The men felt Mr. MacColl gave a re 
markably balanced statement which evidentiy 
represented the feelings of most of those pres: 
ent who had heard Mr, Sunday. 


Mr. VERNON. First. LHarly in the winter 
the minister, Rev. H. C. Ide, put out a List o! 
25 proposed sermon topics dealing with variour 
phases of Christian thinking, devotion and 
practice, asking the people. of the church to 
mark their choice of seven upon which they 
would like to hear sermons. ‘The response was 
hearty and there was promptly in hand apn 
interesting register of at least the surface in 
terest of the people. While the sermons have 
been in process of preaching, the attendance 
of those who voted and of others who heard 
about the plan has given the services unusua) 
impetus in attendance and intelligent and eager 
interest, The more theological topics proposeé . 
did not receive many votes, but those selecteé 
were mostly of a practical turn. The seven 
which led were, in order of number of votes 
What Shall We Do with Sunday? God and thir 
War, What We Owe the Boy, What the Churcb 
Offers the Man of Today, What the Church 
Asks of the Man of Today, What a Man Owes 
His Family besides a Living, Jew and Christian. 


NorrH PRLHAM, Rev. J. R. Hewitt, pastor 
has just voted to buy a fine, large, new) site 
which ‘premises to accommodate its present 
constituency better than now, and also locate 
the church afresh in a strategic place to com. 
mand the future, which the opening of a new 
railroad and the development of a large, higb 
grade realty undertaking make promising. Wit» 
the help of the denominational societies, the 
church plans to build at least the basement o! 
its ultimate house of worship soon. The old 
building was poorly placed and has long been 
inadequate, and no one wished to spend more 
money in making it able to accommodate the 
Sunday school and congregations which fairly 
bulged its walls. 


Ohio 


IrRoNTON. Rev. W. C, Schafer, pastor. HUN? 
INGTON, CHREDO and IRONTON united recently in 
inviting Dr. W. E. Barton of Oak Park, Il., 
to speak before each church separately on Our 
Pilgrim Heritage, He also addressed the Min 
isterial Associations of Ironton and Huntington 
on The Religious Outlook. His visit was hel) 
ful to the work of these three churches ano 
their endeavor to uphold the traditions of Con 


gregationalism in that section of the Ohi 
Valley. 
The West 
Illinois 
The sao 


CHICAGO, BETHLEHEM BOHEMIAN. 
breakdown in health which came to the forme: 
pastor, Rev. Vaclav Prucha, has touched many 
hearts. Mr. Prucha’s fine mind, big heart ané 
devoted spirit have made him highly esteemed 
by all our ministers as well as by his Bohemian 
compatriots. One of the latter, listening te 
Dr. Hayes as he presented the needs of the 
pension fund for Congregational ministers, saié 
to himself, “If they get Prucha’s pension 
him without red tape and delay, I will give 
something.” When this man called upon Mr 
Prucha a few days later he found that Congre 
gational pensions had gotten into action within 
a week from the time that the need was known 
He immediately sent a check for $25 to Dr 
Hayes and promised the same amount annv 
ally for five yeers. This is a sign that the 
ehureh is at last becoming conscious of its 
duty to those who have served it as such great 
sacrifice. Mr. J. P. Bartak, who was ordained 
Jan. 29, will become pastor of Bethlehem. 


CuHIcAaGoO. WINDSOR PaRK. The church build 
ing was totally destroyed by fire Feb. 16; loss 


above insurance, about $3,000. Steps have been 


SWEETEN SOUR STOMACH by taking Dys-pep-leis 
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taken to rebuild at once, though it will work 
great hardship to the members of the congre- 
gation, for many of them have been out of 
work for months. ‘The churches of the city are 
rallying to the support of the sister church in 
this misfortune. Rev. H. I. Parrott, the pas- 
tor, a fine constractive work in the 
church, especially in the field of religious edu- 
cation. 


has done 


De Kaus has just installed a fine new Ben- 
nett organ valued at $3,200, the gift of the 
Lewis and Ellwood families in memory of Mrs, 
Mary Ellwood Lewis, for many years a devoted 
member of this church, A $12,000 addition 
to the present building is nearing completion, 
and will probably be in readiness for dedica- 
tion by April 1. This furnishes modern Sunday 


school facilities and social requirements. The 
present pastor, Dr. R. C. Swisher, has been 
here 16 months and the outlook is most en- 


couraging. 


TAYLORVILLE reports 45 Sunday school pupils, 
nine tea¢hers and officers and the contributions 
better. Mr, D. A. McClung is in charge. 


Iowa 
Midwinter Conference at Grinnell 


It was a happy thought of President Mains 
of Grinnell to arrange a midwinter conference 
in which the ministers and delegates from the 
churches should share a program made possible 
in a large measure by the college on its lecture 
foundations. This conference had its inception 
some two years ago. This year was by far the 
largest and most successful of any that have 
been held. The Grinnell and Des Moines As- 
sociations held their spring meetings in con- 
nection with the conference. The people of 
Grinnell furnished entertainment on the Har- 
vard plan. 

A stronger program was never presented in 
Iowa. ‘The college secured Dr. C. B, Jefferson 
of Broadway Tabernacle, New York, for the 
regular course of lectures on the George A, 
Gates Foundation. Dr. Jefferson chose his 
favorite theme, World Peace, discussing it in 
five masterful addresses. In his sermon to the 
conference he spoke on The Friendship of Jesus. 
It was a simple Scriptural message, but left 
an abiding impression of spiritual comfort. 

Beside the course given by Dr. Jefferson 
should be placed the course of Prof. BE. C., 
Moore of Harvard University, president of the 
American Board. Few in lowa had heard him, 
When he had finished his course all felt that 
the mantle of the presidency of the American 
Board had fallen on the right shoulders. His 
sweep of historical knowledge, his grasp of 
the philosophy of missions, his appreciations of 
the past and his Christian outlook and devo- 
tion for the future made all his debtors. His 
themes were: The Opening of the East to the 
West, The Opening of Missionary Work, The 
Ethical, Social and Educational Achievements 
or the Naturalization of Christianity, and The 
American Board's Contribution to the Life of 
the East. Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, Associate Sec- 
retary of the American Board, contributed one 
address on New [Features of the Near Eastern 
Question. Local speakers included Rev. J. E. 
Kirbye of PLyMourH, Drps MOINES; Rev. 
Naboth Osborne of First, BURLINGTON ; 
Rev. R. J. Bannister of GREENWOOD, 
MOINES, 

The Grinnell Oratorio Society and Orchestra 
gave two delightful musical programs, while 
the Brotherhood of GRINNELL entertained the 
conference at a buffet luncheon, 


Dns 


Des Moines Notes 


The new Waveland Park enterprise in Des 
Moines is progressing under the leadership of 
Rey. A. F. Newell. The church will be organ- 
ized within a few days with at least 60 charter 
members, It is located in one of the fine resi- 
dence districts of the city and has the field 
practically’ to itself. A number of families 
from PLYMOUTH and NorrH PARK have moved 
into the district and become the nucleus of the 
new organization. Mr. Newell is proving to 
be the right leader for the enterprise. 

Rey. R. C. Hufstader, assistant minister of 


ASsIsT NATURE, There are times when you should 
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PLyMourm for the last three years, has re- 
signed to accept the pastorate of First, FLINT, 
Micu. Mr. Hufstader has proven himself a 
capable leader of young people. Not only is he 
a preacher, but he is a musical leader as well. 
He leaves one of the finest choir organizations 
in the city. Both Mr. and Mrs, Hufstader have 
made a large place for themselves in the af- 
fections of PLYMOUTH, 

The work in all the Congregational churches 
of Des Moines is prospering. UNION, under the 
leadership of Rev. M. W. Alexander, has in- 
creased its membership about 30 per cent. dur- 
ing the winter. 

NortH PARK has just celebrated the fifth 
anniversary of Rev. T. O. Douglas as pastor. 
The church has been steadily maintained and 
there has been a steady growth in. the Sunday 
school. 

GREENWOOD is showing renewed activity in 
the reception of a number of members during 
the winter and larger congregations than for 
many years. Dr. J. P, Burling, pastor, is the 
senior in service among our Congregational 
churches. 


PLYMOUTH received 80 members in 1914 and 
dismissed 49, making a net gain of 31. The 
Sunday school has been making. steady gains 
for the past four years under the leadership of 
Mr. S. A. Merrill. A Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor has been recently or- 
ganized. ‘The public welfare committee, con- 
sisting of five leading men, assumed the leader- 
ship in the unemployment situation in Des 
Moines during the winter. An employment 
bureau was established and hundreds of men 
and women have been helped. One week alone 
there were furnished 2,200 meals to laboring 
men, Families have been clothed and aid ren- 
dered through the social ministry of the church. 
Through the co-operation of the city and the 
state the wnemployment problem has been 
solved, Each year the social ministry of 
PLYMOUTH grows larger. J. B. K. 


Mr. Minchin Goes to Mason City 


There have been a number of changes in 
Iowa worthy of note recently. Rev. W. J. 
Minchin, for seven years pastor at AMES, has 
begun his work at First, Mason City. Mr. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


THEOLOGICAL 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


(Chartered in 1855) 


moves to the vicinity of the University of Chicago, 
where it begins its 


It prepares for (1) 


fifty-eighth year Sept. 30, 1915. 
Church Ministry. 
(2) Foreign Missions. 
(3) Community Service. 
(4) Religious Education. 
An annual fellowship is offered providing for two 
years of study abroad. 
After July 1 the address is Faculty Exchange, 


University of Chicago. 
0. S. DAVIS, President. 
20 N. Ashland Boulevard, 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


99th year opened Sept. 30, 1914. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue or information address 

Prof. WARREN J. MouuTon, Cor. Sec’y. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE SCHOOL OF RELICION 
Research and Training in Five Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 

(2) Service in the Foreign Field, 

(3) Religious Education. 

(G4) Practical Philanthropy. 

(5) History and Philosophy of Keligion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained 


by students. For catalogue, address Dean CHAs. R. 
BROWN, New Haven, Ct. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 
For 


Williston Seminary *oys 


Your boy’s personality studied and directed by an un- 
usually large corps of able teachers. All the advantages 
of a high priced school for moderate terms. Scientific 
and preparatory departments. Five buildings. Gym- 
nasium. Six-acre athletic field. 

Write for Booklet or Catalog. 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


2ith year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Positions for graduates. Simllar courses in 
Medical Gymnastics. Apply to The Secretary. 


MUSIC TAUGHT FREE 


In Your Home. Write today for our booklet. It tells 
how % learn to play Plano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced. pupils. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 61 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Expert Service—Schools and Colleges 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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f% 2-A Park Stre Bost) n: 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
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Theological Seminary 
Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 


School of Religious Pedagogy 


Dean, E. H. KNIGHT 


Kennedy School of Missions 
Secretary, E. W. CAPEN 
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HARTFORD 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers 
ample training, both scholarly and practical, for the 
Christian ministry; meets the present demand for 
trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 
social service; and gives special missionary prepara- 
tion for the foreign field. 
its independent faculty and its own institutional life, 
but together they form one 
institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit. 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


Each of these schools has 
interdenominational 
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‘ENRICH THE BLOOD 


Byerybody is troubled at this season with 
loss of vitality, failure of appetite, that tired 
feeling or with bilious turns, dull headaches, 
indigestion and other stomach troubles, or 
with pimples and other eruptions on the 
face and body. The reason is that the blood 
is impure and impoverished. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla relieves all these ail- 
ments. It is the old reliable medicine that 
has stood the test of forty years—that 
makes pure, rich, red blood—that strength- 
ens every organ and builds up the whole 
system. It is the all-the-year-round blood- 
purifier and health-giver. Nothing else acts 
like it, for nothing else is like it. There is 
no real substitute; so be sure to get Hood’s. 
Ask your druggist for it today and begin 
taking it at once.—[Adv. 


Church Organs 
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and Bookmarks 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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-PIPE ORGANS 


For Churches, Audito- 
riums, Residerces 
Kimball Pipe Organs are 
Dumbered among the 
world’s greatest organs 
Plans, estimates, etc., fur- 

nished on application. 

W.W. KIMBALL CO. 
Eastern Office,507 5th Ave., N.Y. 
General Offices, Kimball Hall, 
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INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
Does YOUR Church use this 


cleanly and sanitary method? 
Send f og and special 
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- Outfits on trial. 
THOMAS CORMUNION SERVICE CO. Box 5 LIMA. OHIO. 


The Best Way 
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(CHURCH FURNITURE = 
Pews, Puipits, Chairs, Altars, Book 

Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERY THING. 
The finest furniture made. Direct from our 
factory to yourchurch. Catalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. Dept. 73. Greenville, fll, 
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‘The women of Westminster served dinner. 
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Minchin is moderator of the Iowa State Con- 
ference, and for a number of years has been a 
director of its missionary work. AMES under 
his leadership has prospered, and he leaves it 
one of our best churches. A resolution of ap- 
preciation was drafted by the Des Moines As- 
sociation in issuing the customary letter to 
Mason City. 


Minnesota 


Moorhead Churches Unite against Saloon 


The churches of Moorhead have waged a 
vigorous campaign against the saloons. <A 
complete organization was effected, including 
finance, publicity and public meetings. Ward 
committees looked after the personal work in 
all the wards; effective material was placed on 
the billboards; letters were sent to voters and 
large and enthusiastic meetings held. The 
hope was strong that a complete victory would 
result, but the election, Feb. 16, gave the 
“wets” a majority of 50. To the credit of the 
town it should be said that the election was 
free from the disorder which often attends 
The mayor elected, 
together with the treasurer and a police magis- 
trate, are on the dry platform. Two of the 
eight aldermen also are known to be “dry” 
men. The campaign has drawn the lines and 
brought into being a powerful concentration of 
dry sentiment which will before long sweep 
the saloon from the community, In the move- 
ment the co-operation of churches and hearty 
support of laymen were conspicuous. 

D. F. M. 


WINONA, First, Rey. T. S. Devitt, pastor, re- 
cently held its annual meeting, attended by over 
300. Seventy-five new families have affiliated 
themselves with the parish this year. 
reports showed a net gain of 15 in membership 
over losses; attendance at the Christian HEn- 
deavor meetings has more than doubled and the 
majority are always boys and young men ; the 
finances showed larger morning and evening 
offerings, larger subscription list, larger beney- 
olences and a fine balance in the treasury. The 
average attendance at the evening services for 
1914 was 261, and the average this fall, from 
summer up to Jan. 1, was 326 per night. This 
has been possible only by special addresses by 
the pastor, appealing to the whole city, as the 
church itself does not care for nor attend a 
second service, except when .a special theme 
compels presence. All departments are doing 
well, and the church is seeking to adjust itself 
to the ministry for the city, which it can well 
do. The Woman’s Union has just appropriated 
$425 a year extra for three years to open up 
church work at Grand Marais on Lake Superior, 
a romantic field that now awaits the right man. 
This gift, added to what the State Home Mis- 
sionary Society can do, will make possible a 
church in a neglected but promising outpost. 


Missouri 


A Budget from Kansas City 


Dr. J. B. Sileox of WESTMINSTER left for his 
new pastorate in London, Ont., March 1. At 
the large council of dismission, held Feb. 8, fine 
tributes were paid by Messrs. C. H. Kirshner, 
T. C. Alexander and Alexander Massey, The 
feeling is universal that Kansas City is send- 
ing to Canada one of the best preachers in 
America. Appropriate resolutions were passed 
by the council and the Ministers’ :Association. 
The 
tables were arranged in a hollow square, at the 
center of which were beautiful flowers, the gift 
of Mrs. C. H. Kirshner. 

It was stated by Mr. Kirshner that seven 
years ago Dr. Silcox declined to discuss with 
the committee the matter of salary, leaving it 
to the church, and that the church to which 
he was going was insisting on a larger salary 
than he had suggested. Dr. Silecox’s son may 
be ordered to the front at any time with his 
Canadian regiment. ~ 

Dr, Hiram B. Harrison still plans to, termi- 
nate his pastorate in June, although IVANHOE 
PaRK has not voted to accept his resigna- 
tion.- His Church Night plan has worked 
successfully for two years, bringing to his 
church each Wednesday evening from 80 to 100 
people. The splendid manse which owes its 
existence to his initiative will always-be a 
great asset to the church, as well as a monu- 
ment to him. The city recognizes in him a man 
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of strength and consecration, with great plans 
for the church. He will be missed in many 
ways. 

On Feb. 19 Dr. Sileox conducted the funeral 
service of Mrs. A. L. Mason, one of his- most 
valued members and workers as well as per- 
sonal friend. Born in St. Clairsville, 0., 70 
years ago, she came to Kansas City with her 
father in 1869, She was a woman of wealth 
and had done much for WESTMINSTHPR and for 
our Congregational benevolences by both per- 
sonal endeavor and money offerings, 

The new officers of the Congregational Union 
are: President, W. P. Holmes; vice-president, 
Albert Marty; secretary,:Nat Spencer; treas- 
urer, fF. W. Segur. Dr. F. G. Smith is chair- 
man of: the executive committee. President 
Holmes was a Winsted, Ct., boy, and is one of 
our truest, finest laymen. A new church in 
the Country Club district was again discussed 
at the last meeting. 

Rey. D. E, Jones is drawing increased Sunday 


You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should 


You can be Strong, 
Vigorous—full of 
Life and Energy. 


You can be free from Chronic 
Ailments—every organ of your 
body strong as nature intended. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Good Figure 
—as good as any woman. 


You can increase or reduce your weight. 

I no longer need to say what ‘‘I can do’” 
but what “I HAVE DONE.’’ I have 
helped 70,000 of the most cultured, intelli- 
gent women of America to arise to their 
very best—why not you? 


No Drugs—No Medicines 
My pupils simply comply with Nature’s 
ws. 


What My Pupils Say: 
‘Every one notices the 
change in my complexion, 
it has lost that yellow 
color.”” 
“Just think what you 
:have done for me. Last 
year I weighed 216 lbs. 
this year 146,and have no 
gained an ounce back, lam 
not wrinkled either. I feel 
so young and strong, no 
rheumatism, or sluggish 
liver, I can breathenow, 
too. Itis Pcl ate ae how 
easily I did it. I feel’ 15 
years younger. re 
“ Just think! I havée'not 


had a pill or a cathartic 


since I began and I ‘used 
to take one every night.” 

“My weight has in- 
ereased 30 Ibs. I don’t 
know what indigestion 
is any more, and my 
nerves are so rested! 
I sleep like a baby.” 

“Miss Cocroft, I have 
taken off my glasses 
and my eatarrh is so 
much better. Isn’t that 
good?” 

“T feel as if I could look 
every man, woman and 
child in the face with the 
feeling that Lam grow- 
ing — spiritually, physi- 
cally and mentally. Really 
I am a stronger, better 

‘| woman. 1 don’t know how 
to tell you or to thank 
ou.” 

Reports like these come to me every day. Do 
you wonder I want to help every woman to 
Vibrant health and happiness. Write me your 
faults of health or figure. Your correspondence 
is held in strict confidence. If L cannot help you 
I will tell you what will. 

My interesting book tells how to stand and walk 
correctly and contains other information of vital 
interest to women. You are welcome to it. Write 
for it. Iv is FREE. If you do not need me,you 
may be able to help a dear friend. I have had a 
wonderful experience and I’d like to tell youabout 
it. ILTamat my desk daily from 8 until 5. 


SUSANNA COCROFT: 


Dept. 59. 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroftis a college-trained woman. Sheis the 
recognized authority upon the scientific care of 
the health and figure of women, and-is 
daily in personal charge of her work. 
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evening congregations at TABERNACLE, He is 
using the Tissot pictures with the lantern. 

Dr. Smith, at First, had recently a large 
two-color sign on the church lawn, announcing 
his sermons: “Morning—The Allurements, 
Dangers and Difficulties of Mental Healing. 
fivening—The Besetting Sin of the Poor.” 
Both of these sermons belong to a series which 
has aroused considerable interest. 

PROSPECT AVENUB, Rey. H. D. Sheldon, pas- 
tor, raised $4,800 in 1914, one-third of which 
was expended for a fine new roof, decorations 
and repairs. The men’s Bible class, which is 
taught by C. H. Kirshner, recently gave a 
dinner to all the men of the church and their 
“wives and sweethearts,” which proved a great 
social success, All those having birthdays in 
January or February united in giving a so- 
cial to the whole church, Feb. 19. This birta- 
day social is to be a monthly affair in 1915. 

H. D. S. 


Texas 


Superintendent Ricker Now in Dallas 

A true Texas welcome is being extended to 
Dr. A, HE. Ricker, the new superintendent of 
aome missions of the Central South, as this 
territory is to be designated in future. Dr. 
Ricker, who comes from the superintendency of 
Pennsylvania and adjoining states, is com- 
mending himself to the churches by his imme- 
diate grasp of the situation and his vision of 
the possibilities of Congregational work in 
Wexas. Former superintendents have made 
Oklahoma City their place of residence, but Dr. 
Ricker has decided to make Dallas his head- 
quarters. Dallas vies with Atlanta as the 
Congregational headquarters of the South, hav- 
ing seven churches and chapels, a number of 
devoted laymen and a live Congregational Pas- 


MAY BE COFFEE 
That Causes all the Trouble 


When the house is afire, it’s about the 
same as when disease begins to show; it’s no 
time to talk but time to act—delay is dan- 
gerous—remove the cause of the trouble at 
once. 

“For a number of years,” wrote a Kansas 
lady, “I felt sure that coffee was hurting 
me, and yet I was so fond of it, I could not 
give it up. At last I got so bad that I made 
up my mind I must either quit the use of 
coffee or die. 

“Everything I ate distressed me, and I 
suffered severely most of the time with palpi- 
tation of the heart. I frequently woke up 
in the night with the feeling that I was 
almost gone—my heart seemed so smothered 
and weak in its action. My breath grew 
short and the least exertion set me panting. 
{ slept but little and suffered from rheuma- 
tism. 

“Two years ago I stopped using the coffee 
and began to use Postum and from the very 
first I began to improve. It worked a mira- 
ele! Now I can eat anything and digest it 
without trouble. I sleep like a baby, and 
my heart beats strong and regularly. My 
breathing has become steady and normal, and 
my rheumatism has left me. 

“T feel like another person, and it is all 
due to quitting coffee and using Postum, for 
{ haven’t used any medicine and none would 
have done any good as long as I kept drug- 
sing with coffee.” Name given by Postum 
Oo., Battle Creek, Mich. Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
15e. and 25c. packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of 
hot water and, with cream and sugar, makes 
« delicious beverage instantly. 30c. and 
Oe. tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and cost 
per cup about the same. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 


tors’ Association, From Dallas the superin- 
tendent can reach practically every church in 
his large territory of Oklahoma, Texas, Lou- 
isiana and Arkansas over night, A member of 
CENTRAL has made arrangements to provide 
him with an office in the heart of the business 
district without charge to the society. 
a. 2. 8 


California 


Southern California News 


There is increasing appreciation of the new 
parish house at PASADENA, NEIGHBORHOOD, A 
Neighborhood Club assures the finances for the 
work, which affords meetings for practically 
every night of the week. Working in co-opera- 
tion with the near-by public schools, it becomes 
a civic center, for which the former building is 
not equipped. Curiously enough, of the 75 
families in the Neighborhood Club, the. pre- 
dominance in numbers and energy is furnished 
by Christian Scientists. In other localities 
these folk generally withdraw from social serv- 
ice. Another interesting feature is the morning 
elass of Dr. Heilman, virtual founder of the 
kindergarten movement in America, who lec- 
tures on The Higher Education. ‘ 

At CLAREMONT open house was offered the 
Congregationalists of Southern California on 
Lincoln’s Birthday. With the college in ses- 
sion, visitors were enabled to come into closer 
touch with Pomona. Dr. R. R. Meredith, the 
aged but virile veteran, gave a masterly ora- 
tion on Lincoln. 

About 2,000 Armenians reside in Los 
Angeles, of whom 700 hail from Russia, the 
others from Turkey, Rev. A. S. Yeretzian 
preaches in Armenian Branch of First CHURCH 
to a congregation of 80 to 120. In another 
section of the city another thriving mission 
is maintained. This is practically the only 
Christian work done among them. 

At WHITTIER, in a new form of evangelism, 
Rev. BE. L. House has conducted a two weeks’ 
eampaign along the lines of psychological in- 
terpretation and appeal, Large audiences have 
followed the addresses with much interest. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. Renwicke, 
ten lots in a superb location have been dedi- 
cated in Claremont for the cause of missions. 
It is hoped to erect a home for the children 
of missionaries and cottages for the workers on 
furlough or those obliged to close their labors. 
With the mild and tonic climate, the quiet lit- 
tle cultured city-and the proximity to Pomona 
College, the location is ideal. May funds soon 
be forthcoming for the buildings! 

How would you like to preach to 175 police- 
men, with many of their friends gathered 
about? Such was the privilege of the pastor 
at Los ANGPLES, PARK, Rev. Chester Ferris, 
Feb. 14, when Silver Star Lodge, Knights of 
Pythias, all policemen in the city, attended an 
annual memorial service. They brought their 
fine brass band of 35 pieces, and the uniformed 
rank of over 100 men marched in. The chief 
of police spoke briefly, and Mr. Ferris gave an 
address upon The Strength of Lincoln. It was 
an inspiring service, long to be remembered. 

Coles 


Unique Children’s Church in Los Angeles 


At the annual meeting in January of First, 
Los ANGELES, Rey, W. H. Day, pastor, a re- 
port of the work of the Children’s Church was 
read. This is an organization that has been 
developed from a kindergarten church, and 
exists primarily for the benefit of mothers who 
may wish to leave their young children in the 
eare of others while they attend the morning 
service, and, secondarily, for older children who 
find the regular service too taxing. The work 
is conducted by Miss Blizabeth P. Williams, a 
kindergarten director in the Los Angeles 
schools. She is of consecrated Christian charac- 
ter, endowed with the personality and mentality 
so necessary to the successful training of young 
children. To her and to her able assistants is 
largely due the credit of bringing to its present 
efficiency the work of the church as it has been 
carried on during the past year. 

The age limit ranges from babies to children 
of nine years. There is an assistant graduate 
kindergarten worker, a pianist and two other 
young women who voluntarily assist in vari- 
ous ways. They conduct the children’s pro- 
cessional into the auditorium for the opening 
hymn, usually an appropriate one for chil- 
dren. All remain grouped in front during the 
Doxology and opening prayer, passing out while 
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N 
SAN FRANCISCO 


By WaTER ALL THE WAY 


Calling at San Diego 
or Los Angeles 


LARGE AMERICAN 
TRANSATLANTIC LINERS 


“FINLAND” and 
“KROONLAND” 
22,000 TONS DISPLACEMENT 
16 Delightful Days-#125-Up First Cabin 


MEALS AND BERTH INCLUDED 


‘IPANAMATPACIFICININE? 
9 Broadway, New York 


319 Geary St., San Francisco 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


~\W.W. KIMBALL CO. 
PLAN NEW BUILDING 


Work is to be begun shortly on one of the 
newest and grandest of Chicago’s skyscrapers 
—the new Kimball Building. Approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 will be spent to make this 
structure quite the last word in modern 
office buildings. . 

The W. W. Kimball Co., the famous piano 
and pipe organ firm, will put up the build- 
ing, which will be on the site of the present 
Kimball Hall, at the southwest corner of 
Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boulevard. The 
elaborate structure will, symbolize the re- 
markable growth of the company from its 
first small store on Lake Street, established 
fifty-eight years ago. 

The building will be sixteen stories in 
height, with an attic and three basements. 
It will have a frontage of 122 feet on 
Wabash Avenue and 109 feet on Jackson 
Boulevard. 

The general offices, warerooms and sales- 
rooms will occupy part of the ground floor 
and some of the upper floors of the building. 
The Jackson Boulevard frontage will be de- 
voted to shops on the first, second and third 
floors. Upper floors will be rented for music 
studios and offices. 

One of the principal features will be the 
new Kimball Hall, 40 by 120 feet and 25 feet 
high, located on the second floor. It will be 
accessible by elevators as well as by @ grand 
staircase from the main floor lobby. The 
hall, with its gallery, will seat 500 persons 
and will be equipped in the most up-to-date 
manner for recital purposes. One of the fea- 
tures will be a massive pipe organ built into 
the back of the stage. 

The growth of the Kimball organization 
can almost be said to have begun with Chi- 
cago, to have kept step with its progress, to 
have shared its disasters of war and fire and 
its success and triumph at the World’s Fair. 
and to have risen—like Chicago—to a pres- 
ent position of world prominence, 

The W. W. Kimball Co, built its two hun- 
dred thousandth piano in 1909, and its com- 
pletion was made the occasion of an elaborate 
celebration. } 

William Wallace Kimball, founder of the 
firm, died Dec. 16, 1904. One of his nephews, 
Curtis N. Kimball, is now president of the 
company. Another nephew, W. W. Lofkin, 
is treasurer.—[Adp. 
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the congregation sings the Gloria. The pro- 
-cessional ledds out of doors (the weather in 
California usually permits this), around to the 
large, sunny primary room. The chairs are 
arranged similarly to the pews in the audi 
torium, and a choir composed of children who 
-can sing the hymns correctly is seated in front. 
There are ushers who seat new or late comers, 
-attend to the collection and help keep order. 
These positions of yesponsibility have much 
increased the children’s pride in their own 
service. After the march into the room quiet 
is emphasized by an appropriate piano volun- 
tary. Then all rise and sing the Doxology 
-and repeat the Lord’s Prayer. A hymn and 
the responsive exercise, ‘“‘The Lord is in his 
-holy temple,’ follow, then the Gloria. After 
the announcements, always of interest, comes 
the Bible story, from which is deduced some 
truth to impress on sensitive minds. This 
service is then closed by an appropriate bene- 
-diction. 

The rest period which follows the enforced 
quiet is divided into two sections: first, mus- 
ical rhythm exercises for restless little bodies; 
then a short relaxation at low tables, during 
which time a wise distribution of animal 
-evackers is made. The younger children re- 
~main at the tables and hands are employed ae 
-cording to proper kindergarten methods, the 
little ones learning patience, order and pre- 
-cision in the work planned for them. A large 
-sand table is at the disposal of the children. 

In a separate room an appropriate story is 
told in such a way as to enable children from 
seven to nine to illustrate the central truth 
-of the lesson with crayon and paper. By the 
time these two sections have finished this work 
the auditorium service is nearly over, and 
those in charge have the children ready 
to leave with their parents. The presence of 
‘babies or very small children has been found 
-to be detrimental to the quiet and dignity of 
the program, so a nursery is conducted in the 
Ladies’ Parlor, and a competent young woman 
-gives each child the attention its age requires. 
“The Children’s Church contributes its share to 
benevolences, the weekly offering being pledged 
-entirely to missions. Handwork is sent to the 
-Children’s Hospital, and a special offering for 
unfortunate children is made at Thanksgiving 
-and Christmas. Participation in the church 
service develops reverence; choice hymns are 
memorized and the great truths of God are 
fitted to the young mind. Socially the little 
-ones are helped by contact with various types 
-of children, and they are taught to work hap- 
pily, to play fairly, to be courteous, kind and 
‘helpful, A Children’s Church Worship League 
recognizes as members those who have at- 
tended each Sunday for four consecutive 
months, and a little pin is awarded each child 
-as a badge of membership. 


Oregon 


iReetats in Portland Church 


Zion (Third German), PoRTLAND, Rev. J. H. 
-Hopp, pastor, has been having a marked re- 
vival lately. Over 80 converts have been 
made, a few of them backsliders reclaimed, but 
most of them young people. The young peo- 
ple’s meetings run as high as 190 in at- 
tendance. A new church has been bui.t in 
the last year and now the parsonage. has been 
-completed, making an expenditure of $12,000 
for the new property. A loan of $3,000 has 
been received from the Retech Building So- 
~ciety. 


-Portland Church Disbanded 


HASSALO STRUT, PORTLAND, has disbanded. 
The property was turned over to a real estate 
firm in exchange for some acreage outside of 
Portland, valued at $8,000, which may in time 
‘be put in care of the directors of the Home 
Missionary Society of Oregon. After securing 
-a clear title, the real estate firm has since sold 
the church for $13,000 to a Christian Spirit. 
ualist church. About 150 members were left on 
‘the rolls. These will be mostly absorbed by 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches in 
Portland, The church had a debt of $3,000. 
Since the death of Dr. Lowden, the last pas- 
-tor, the chureh has seemed to feel that dis- 
solution was inevitable, though there re- 
‘mained a few strong and loyal members who 
“were Joath to see this. WAsSsaLo STREET was 
«strong and self-supporting for many years, be- 


ing organized in 1871. The pipe organ and 
some hymn-books have been given to ATKINSON 
M®MORIAL, which is about a mile distant. 


Winter Chautauqua in Chehalem 


Rev. Herbert G. Crocker (Congregationalist) 
of Newberg, who is serving as pastor of an in- 
dependent church at West Chehalem, led in 
the organization of a successful Winter Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, held Jan. 26-29, at West 
Chehalem and Chehalem Center churches. 
Speakers were secured from the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, Portland, Forest Grove, Mc- 
Minnville and Newberg. The subjects covered 
a wide range from Small Fruits, by Professor 
Brown of the Agricultural College, to A Na- 
tion in the Making, by Dr. Dyott of First, 
PORTLAND. A good reader added much to the 
entertainment of the assembly. Course tickets 
fof the four days were 50 cents; any balance 
left was to be turned over to the Portland 
Associated Charities. 
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Calls 


DIEHL, G. L., Post-graduate, Yale School of Re- 
ligion, formerly of CoLLINwoop, Cleveland, 
O., to Plymouth, Newark. 

GILPATRICK, HOwarpD, Stratton, Me., to Fed- 
erated, Hardwick, Mass. 

Hes, Louis, Julesburg, Col., to First, McCook; 
Neb. Accepts to begin April 1, 

Lone, L. K., Calumet; Mich., to Ovid. Accepts. 

NortaH, BE. N., Presbyterian, Indianapolis, Ind., 
to Roseville, Ill. Accepts. 

Purpun, L, E., assistant pastor, First, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Ingram Memorial. Accepts 
to begin March 16. 

Spnrers, W. J., of London, England, to Soquel, 


Cal. Accepts for one year. 
ZABEL, W. B., of Manchester, O., to Area, IIl. 
Accepts, 


Resignations 


Regyes, F. D., Huntley, Ill., to accept call to 
Ashland, Neb. To take effect April 1. 

Roserts, EH. F., Farrell, Pa., to accept call to 
Washington Ave., Columbus, O. To take 
effect April 4. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Hitcucock, H. S., o. and % Sanford, Me., Feb. 
10. Sermon by Pres. D. N. Beach, D.D.; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. J. M. Chambers, 
R. H. Colby, C. H. Davis, J. M. Wathen, 
I. J. Merry, P. E. Miller, L. H. Metcalf. 

MustrE, A. J., i. Central, Newtonville, Mass., 
Feb. 23. Sermon by Rev. C. R. Brown, D. D.; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. Arthur Little, 


D. D., W. H. Butler, F..H. Page, J. EB, Park, 
J. T. Stocking, D. D., E. M. Noyes, 
Accessions 
Conf. Total 
FLORIDA 
Key West 6 8 
MAINE 
Dead River 10 12 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Plymouth 5 
Personals 
ANDERSON, ASHER, Cdalvinistic, Fitchburg, 


Mass., and Mrs. Anderson were the guests, 
Feb. 18, at an informal reception given by 
the united workers of the church. Two hun- 
dred members of the church and, in addition, 
clergymen of other Fitchburg churches Were 
present, Supper was served and music ren- 
dered by a trio. 

BaiLpy, A. W., superintendent of the C. S. S. 
& P, Society for Northern New England, has 
just completed a week’s teacher training 
course for Auburn and Lewiston churches 
which is highly commended. The churches 
paid a nominal sum to cover the bare ex- 
penses, and all who wished could attend, 

Dierrick, W. A., Great Falls, Mont., and Mrs: 
Dietrick were given an informal reception, 
Feb, 12, 

DunHAM, C. W., Phillips, Boston, Mass., and 
Mrs. Dunham were given a reception, Feb. 
18, in the vestry. The assistant pastor and 
his wife, Rev. and Mrs. A. V. Hunter, and 
the two city missionaries attached to the 
ehurch, Miss A. V. Cornish and Miss L, A. 
Fay, received with Mr. and Mrs. Dunham. 

GosHEN, FE. I., First, Salt Lake City, Utah, was 
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presented with a leather-covered chair as 
a surprise in honor of his recent birthday. 
Harpy, O. W., Shelburne, Mass., was given a 
reception of welcome, Feb. 12, at which 150 
were present. Mr, and Mrs. Hardy and their 
two daughters were in the receiving line. A 
program of reading and music was given. 
Mason, H. C., University, Seattle, Wn., has 
just completed a successful series of meetings 
at Forest Grove, under the direction of the 
college Christian Associations. He was in 
residence for over a week, and his work was 
much appreciated by faculty and students. 
MCCONNELL, HERBERT, Smith Memorial, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was surprised, Feb. 12, by 
200 of his parish friends on the eve of his 
birthday. After a banquet he was presented 
with a purse of gold. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Woman’s BoargD OF MISSIONS, monthly meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, March 5, 10.30 a,M. 
Speakers, Miss Lucy Tappan, on The Mission- 
ary’s Shining Light, and Dr. F. BD. Clark, on 
The Child at Work for Christ in Mission 
Lands. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, twelfth 
annual convention, Buffalo, N. Y., March 3-7. - 
Topic: The Rights of the Child. 

Mass MEETING TO OPPosH “Jim CRow” LEGIs- 
LATION BY CONGRESS, Boston Branch, Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Sunday, March 7, 3 P.M. Speakers, Con- 
gressman M. B. Madden of Illinois and Dr. 
J. BE, Spingarn of New York; Hon. Moorfield 
Storey presiding. 

BROTHERHOOD OF ANDREW AND PHILIP, inter- 
national convention, Philadelphia, Pa., March 


25, 26. Information may be secured from 
Rey. R. H. Taylor, 702 Hale Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. 


NavionaL Boarp, Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations of the United States of America, 
Fifth Biennial Convention, Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 5-11, 1915. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITINS, 42d an- 
nual meeting, Baltimore, Md., May 12-19. 

ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMBRICA, National Bi- 
ennial Convention, Atlantic City, July 6-9. 


Home Missionary Fund 


For Sending The Congregationalist to 
Frontier Workers 
Furs. 17, 1915 


Mr. H.F. Johnson, New York City, N. Y., $7.50 
Mrs. H. B. Hatch, Cynwyd, Pa......-- 2.50 
“From a Friend,” Hallowell, Me....... 1.00 
Mrs. Hettie L. H. Smith, Leicester, Mass., 2.00 
“A Friend,” Lowell, Mass........-.+++ 2.00 
Mrs. George D. Moore, Arlington, Mass., 2.00 
Miss Lucy F. Carleton, Lowell, Mass... 3.00 
A. L. W., Whitinsville, Mass......... 10.00 


Miss Carrie F. Meriam, Worcester, Mass., 3.00 


Miss J. A. Stowell, S, Deerfield, Mass., 1.00 
Mr. W. H. Edwards, Watertown, Mass., 2.00 
Mrs. Martha J. Rockwell, Leominster, 

MASS iisleteicictetess ore 6 wlarwlela 6 sevaisielers, ails 3.00 
Rey. Geo. William Tully, Portland, 1.00 
S. P. S.. Melrose Highiands. Mass,..... 2.00 
From a Friend, Boston, Mass...-...-.- 4.00 
Miss Ellen Gordon, Brooklyn, N. Y....-- 5.00 
The Misses Norton, Norwich, Ct. sta Apalere 5.00 
Mr. W. H. Hamilton, Florence, Kan.. 2.00 
Miss Sarah W. Tompkins, Tyngsboro, 

LSSSS Bucctaista ie: icic Sielele viele oie \aints ote wien 2.00 
“A Friend,’ Connecticut ...-....- ARiwys 2.00 
Mrs. Mary E. Shepard, Bonne Terre, Mo., 2.00 
Miss Florence L. Page, Wa ctame 

NEBR Sl olate ie cheveiv ia eis, cies aol’ vie avatar 2.00 
Albert BE. Dean, Berkley, Mass......... 2.50 
Miss Mary L. Tinkham, Caroline, R. I... 2.00 
“A Friend,” Ludlow, Vt. .......+.--+- 2.00 
Miss Eunice A. Marsh, Worcester, Mass., 2.50 
O37 (ip phos sya “Memoriam, Worcester, 

WEA GAL o- rota iarera ale 'oreeratavaleome pie eieit 6 ofiuia 1.00 
Miss Hattie F. Cushman, Monson, Mad.: 2.50 
“In Memoriam, Mr. Edward W. Kings- 

ley, Westhampton, Mass.”.......... 2% 
Mrs. B. R. Hoag, Chelsea, Mass......... 2.00 
Mrs. Theodore P. Jerry, Ansonia, Ct... 2.00 
Mrs. J. R. Goff, Columbus, Wis........ 2.00 
‘Mrs. Geo. N. Marden, Denver, Col..... 2.00 
Mrs. Aleck Boarman, Shrevesport, Io... 2.00 
Mr. B. E. Avery, Philadelphia, Pa... an 2.50 
Mr. 2.00 


F. A. Odiorne, Malden, Mass... 
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SUCH A FRESH 
CLEAN SENSATION 


In the mouth after you take a Dys-pep-let. 
Just try one. Crush it between your teeth 
and swallow it slowly. You can almost im- 
mediately feel its beneficial effect. Your 
stomach seems to say, “That’s just the help 
I needed for my big task of digestion.” 
Dys-pep-lets sweeten and strengthen the 
stomach, prevent sourness and gas inflation 
and promote the natural functions. In no 
other way can you insure so much stomach 
comfort as by buying and using a ten-cent 
box of Dys-pep-lets.—[Adv. 


BES. 


Bronchial 


. TROCHE 
Relieve Sore Throat 


reduce inflammation— 
relieve irritation — stop 
coughs and hoarseness. 


a <=. 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sample Free, 
John I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 


BILLY SUNDAY’S MESSACE 


AUTHORIZED. Great Opportunity for man or 
Woman to Make $6.00 to $15.00 a day. Unusually 
liberalterms. Spare time may be used. Particulars and 
samples free. 

Universal Bible House, 507 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Cash must 
accompany orders. Answers sent “care The Congregation- 
alist” will be held until called for unless stamps are sent 
for forwarding. 


Hooms and Board for the Winter. Transients 
accommodated, Special care given to young girl stu-® 
dents and to ladies traveling alone. Address Mrs. 
Jones, 50 and 52 Rutland Square, Boston, Mass. 


Highland Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
indorsed by a high class patronage. Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best location near Boston. 
Address 8S. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Wanted, position as organist by S. D. Cushing, pupil 
of Guilmant, formerly of Springfield and Northampton, 
for the last 27 years at the First Congregational Church, 
Toledo, O. Address 8. D. Cushing, 76 Elm St., North- 
ampton, Mass. 


Position as housekeeper or companion by a middle- 
aged wer of refinement, where one or more maids are 
kept. Thoroughly competent to take entire charge. 
Highest reference. Address M. L., care The Congrega- 
tionalist, 9, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools and 
colleges. Calls for September already coming in. Good 
positions for good teachers. Governesses and tutors 
supplied to private famLies. Send for Bulletin. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


The whole Bible—3] volumes, vest pocket size, 
cloth bouud, good print, 18 maps, packed in neat case, 
with one adjustable leather npg gg postpaid, 31.20 
Send three cents for sample and circular. Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


83,600 Mortgage For Sale. 6% interest net for 
five years. By a Congregational minister. Desires to 
deal with private parties to save exborbitant commis- 
sions asked by loan vrokers. First class security on 
North Dakota section. Address Rey. F. C. Gonzales, 
5050 Minerva Avenue, St. Louis, Mo, 


ANEW SONG SERVICE 


AN EVENING OF SONG 
AND STORY WITH 


FANNY GROSBY 


15c. per.copy, post paid 
$1.50 per doz. or $10. per 100, prepaid 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


Central Turkey College 


At Aintab, Turkey-in-Asia 


Friends can render important, permanent 
service by subscriptions to New Eadow- 
ment. 5,000 shares. SIOQ each. Cash, 
instalment and 5 per cent. interest plans. 


Regarding gifts, etc.. address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
Aintab, or 705 Congregational Honse, Boston, Mass. 


Any book advertised or reviewed in this 
paper can be obtained at either of the Pilgrim 
Press Bookstores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
19 West Jackson Street, Chicago. 


RISIBLES 


“He’s a self-made man.” “I know. He 
surely made a mistake in not consulting an 
expert.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Avoiding Danger. Mother: “Why didn’t 
you take your bath?” Tommy: “I thought 
there might be some mines in the water.”— 
New York Sun. 


A London curate asked after a man’s 
health and received this reply: “Well, sir, 
sometimes I feels anyhow, sometimes I don’t 
feel nohow and the rest of the times [ feels 
as stiff as a himmedge.” 


Five-year-old Katherine was kneeling on 
her father’s lap, stroking the thin thatch on 
top of his head. ‘Daddy,’ she suddenly 
piped out, “do you know, I think you have 
awfully nice hair.” After a moment’s silence, 
she added, “But if you weren’t my daddy, I 
wouldn’t think you had nice hair.” 


The story is told that when Roosevelt was 
President he introduced Owen Wister to a 
deaf old lady, who, when he said, “I want 
you to meet my old friend Owen Wister,” 
exclaimed: “Oh, Mr. Worcester, how very 
charming! I am so pleased to meet you, 
on account of the sauce, don’t you know!” 


Mark Twain, in an after-dinner speech at 
the Wagner Society, once said: “Gentlemen, 
I have been taking great interest in Wagner. 
I’ve been to orchestral concerts to hear his 
works played. I’ve stayed at home to study 
his compositons in full score, The conclu- 
sion I’ve arrived at, gentlemen, is. that 
Wagner’s music is not half as bad as it 
sounds,” 


A keen-eyed mountaineer led his over- 


grown son into a country’ schoolhouse. 
“This here boy’s arter larnin’,’ he an- 
nounced. ‘What's yer bill o’ fare?” “Our 


eurriculum, sir,” corrected the schoolmaster, 
“embraces geography, arithmetic, trigonome- 


try’— “That'll do,’ interrupted the father. 
“That'll do. Load him up heavy with trig- 
gernometry. He’s the only poor shot in the 
family.” 


? 


“Now, boys,” said the schoolmaster, “sup- 
pose in a family there are five children and 
the mother has only four potatoes to divide 
between them. She wants to give each child 
an equal share. What is she to do?” Si- 
lence reigned in the room. Everybody was 
calculating diligently. Finally one little boy 
put up his hand. ‘Well, Johnny, what 
would you do?” asked the teacher. ‘Mash 
the potatoes, sir.” 


Lucille was a carefully-brought-up little 
girl of five, and she returned in high glee 
from her first party. “I was a good girl,” 
she announced, “an’ I talked nice all the 
time.” “Did you remember to say something 
nice to Mrs. Applegate just before leaving?” 
asked her mother. “Oh, yes, I did,’ re- 
sponded Lucille. “I smiled at her and said: 
‘I enjoyed myself very much, Mrs. Applegate. 
I had lots more to eat than I ’spected to 
have.’ ” 


Everybody's gives us this: Little Bobby’s 
father was a doctor, and Bobby liked nothing 
better than to take his father’s case in one 
hand, his overcoat in the other and go down 
the street for a block or two to some imag- 
inary patient. One winter’s day, when he 
started out, he forgot to close the door, 


“Bobby,” called Mother’s voice sweetly, 
“please close the door.”’ But Bobby was in 
a. hurry and went on. “Robert,” came 


Father's sterner voice, “close that door.” 
Bobby returned and closed the door. Some 
time later he came in quietly, put up the 
case and overcoat and started upstairs, 
“Bobby,” said Mother, ingratiatingly, “how’s 
your patient?” “Dead,” was the laconic an- 
swer. “Gone dead while I was shutting that 
old door.” 
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Benevolent Societies 


THe MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARE 
Sociery is a constituent part of the Nationa? 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F, EB. 
Emrich, D. D., Seeretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 
zeeeores, oom 609, Congregational House, 

oston, ; : 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppuy established by Mass. Cong] Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states, 
Congregational House. Réy. Arthur J. Covell, 
Secretary. Appleton P, Williams, Chairman, 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, 


bequests. Co « Te 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, 
for aid to F. B. Emrich, Congregational 


THe CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Byan- 
elical Congregational Churches and es 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel! 
Usher, Pres.; C. E. a Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 4832 Tremont Building, Boston. 


BostoN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incor- 
porated 1828, Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding Sec., Rev, Merritt A, Farren ; Treas., 
C. F. Stratton. Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. A Congregational wt devoted to. 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and supported mainly 
by the churches of New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s- 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches — 
and individuals solicited. 


also 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s BoarpD OF Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B, Calder, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
= Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
ornelius H, Patton, President; Miss Lizzie D: 
White, Treasurer ; Miss Louise K Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 


WoMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Soctety of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Mrs. Josephine 
B. White, Treasurer, Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Charitable Societies 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


Boston Founded 1809 


A benevolent organization for distributing 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant churches ; 
managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds to do its work. Through the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col- 
porters and otherwise to the needy and to chari- 
table or religious societies in the state. AIF 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 


Hon. Ropert F’, RAYMOND, President. 

REV. FREDERICK B. ALLEN, Recording Sec. 

FRANCIS EDWARD MARstEN, D. D., Cor. Sec. 

B. PRESTON CLARK, EsqQ., Treasurer, 

Mr. ALBERT ROSCOB, Business Manager. 
FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIETY 


I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten, the sum of........ 


to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of the Society. 


Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street: 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa, Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. Establishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural distriets of the country. Pub- 
lishes and cireulates moral and religious liter- ~ 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary 
gifts, Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. Contributions 
and communications relative to work in any 
part of the country may be sent to the New 
England office. W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Xinetteass Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Byvangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen. Has 
stations In the United States and foreign ports. 
Sends Loan Libraries to sea. Publishes Sail- 
ors’ Magazine, Aids shipwrecked and destitute 
seamen at its Sailors’ Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. Supported by yvolun- 
tary contributions. : 
Joun B, Catvert, D, D,, President. 
Gvorae Sipney Wessrer, D, D., Secretary. 
Send donations to Ciarencs C. Pinewso, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. ¥. 
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One of God’s Good Gentlemen 


Dr. Hartranft’s Scholarship, Personality and Influence 


In the death of Dr. Chester D. Hartranft, 
Dec. 30, 1914, there passed away one whose 
rich personality, great learning and far- 
reaching yision have mightily influenced 
American theological education during the 
jast thirty years. 

In 1877 Dr. Hartranft was called to Hart- 
ford as professor of Hcclesiastical History 
in the theological seminary. In,1888 he be- 
came president of that institution and re- 
mained as such until 1903, when he became 
president emeritus and was succeeded by 
President Mackenzie. From 1903 until his 
death on Dec. 30, 1914, Dr. Hartranft gave 
his exclusive attention to the editing of the 
mass of material which he himself had un- 
earthed in Germany dealing with the life and 
writings of Caspar Schwenckfeld. This work 
was under the joint auspices of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary and the Schwenck- 
felder Church. Following his expressed wish, 
Dr. Hartranft was buried in Wolfenbiittel on 
Jan. 2, 1915. 

If one who knew him were asked to ex- 
press in a word the outstanding character- 
istic of Dr. Hartranft’s life, he would proba- 
bly answer that it was in his constructive 
power of imagination. This was not imag- 
ination in the ordinary sense, but the tre- 
mendous ability to see the realm of ideals in 
the light of which his life was lived. This 
prophetic vision gave him a rare gift in 
planning ,toward definite ends and a large 
ability through the magnetism of his per- 
sonality in carrying others with him to their 
realization. : 

This faculty is well illustrated in the three 
periods into which his life was divided. As 
pastor and preacher his was a rich power 
mot only of seeing vast realms of spiritual 
treasure undiscovered to the average man, 
but of leading multitudes into the possession 
of those riches. While at New Brunswick, 
in addition to an aggressive and active min- 
istry, he was prominent in musical circles, 
conducting a public eratorio society and 
founding and presiding over a musical con- 
servatory in which he was associated with 
several teachers of distinction such as the 
late Dr. Leopold Damrosch, Samuel P. War- 
ren, the famous organist, and Emilio Agra- 
monte. Hence, from the standpoint of both 
education and inspiration he was remarkably 
successful. 

In the quarter of a century which he de- 
voted to the interests of the theological semi- 
mary he laid the foundations of that progres- 
sive and ideal form of theological education 
which the Hartford Seminary Foundation is 
continuing to realize. With an infinite pa- 
tience for detail which to many of his col- 
leagues was simply overwhelming, he yet was 
able to maintain a steady leadership toward 
that which to many seemed unattainable. 
If, in the days that are to be, the new group 


Opinions on the War 
THE\ NEW MAP OF EUROPE 


Next, the churches must see to it that the 
peoples of Europe are reorganized on the 
sure basis of an abiding peace. Our business 
is to get the ideals of Christ realized in the 
new map of Europe. The states of Europe, 
great and small, first, and finally of the whole 
planet, must be federated on the foundation 
of international agreement, with just inter- 
national laws, with an International Court 
to administer the laws, and an International 
Police to execute the laws. That is our goal. 
"The vision of Kant, in his Everlasting Peace, 
must guide us. A common understanding 


By Rev. Irving H. Berg 


of affiliated schools in Hartford shall fill an 
immeasurably greater sphere in the training 
of religious leaders in all phases of the Chris- 
tian ministry, it will be in no small measure 
due to his far-seeing judgment and personal 
inspiration. 


Chester David Hartranft was 
born Oct. 15, 1839, in Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania. 
He graduated from the Phila- 
delphia High School in 1856. 
After a year in the Hill School 
at Pottstown, he entered the 
of Pennsylvania, 
im 


University 
from which he graduated 
1861 with honor, standing third 


in his class. He graduated from 
the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church at New 
Brunswick, N. J., in 1864, mar- 
rying the same year Anna 
Frances, the daughter of Prof. 
Joseph EF. Berg of that institu- 
tion. Mrs. Hartranft died in 
1904. In 1911 Dr. Hartranft 
married Miss Ida T. Berg of 
Hartford. His widow and one 
son by his first marriage, Fred- 
erick Berg Hartranft of Hart- 
ford, survive him. Dr. Hart- 
ranft’s first pastorate was in 
the South Bushwick Reformed 
Church, where he remained two 
years, and his second in the Sec- 
ond Reformed Church of New 
Brunswick, N. J., where he min- 
istered for twelve years. 


In the closing period of his life, spent in 
Germany upon the editorial’ labors referred 
to, no one but a genius could either have 
conceived or brought so far on the way 
toward completion the gigantic task of col- 
lecting, digesting and editing this hitherto 


amongst the peoples of Europe, an acceptance 
of methods of unified compulsion, carried 
out by an international police against a crim- 
inal state, compelling it, by blockade or by 
boycott, to accept the verdict of the Inter- 
national Tribunal, just as individuals within 
a state or a municipality are compelled to 
abide by the law of the nation or the state. 
—Rev. John Clifford. 


A TIME FOR SELF-EXAMINATION 


This is not a time for thanking God that 
we are not as other men are. This is a time 
for each of us to exercise close self-exam- 
ination. How do we stand these tests? Are 
we trying individually to be fair in the ‘con- 
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unknown material dealing with the very 
foundations of the Reformation. Dr. Hart- 
ranft brought to his work not only his con- 
structive ability to see the significance of the 
material he was editing, but the encyclopedic 
knowledge and skill which a lifetime of 
prodigious mental activity had given him. 

Yet it was not in the realm of scholarship 
that he achieved his greatest success. For, 
after all, his was the unusual personality 
which combined to a rare degree the great 
scholar with the even greater sympathetic, 
human soul. It was Dr. Hartranft’s influ- 
ence upon men and women which made him 
the great man that he was. Countless stu- 
dents scattered all over the land bear testi- 
mony to the fact that it was he who shaped 
their lives. Seeing ideals, he was able to 
kindle in men an enthusiasm for them; and. 
by the influence of his great heart he helped 
many a man to attain them. 

Perhaps this quality of the man was 
chiefly due to his faith in men. Like his 
Master he never seemed to doubt that man 
“could if he would.” To a rare degree he 
made others feel this. It was his faith in 
his fellows which made a man of many an in- 
dividual; and certainly it was this which 
made the Seminary. With it all he possessed 
a wonderfully persuasive emotional quality 
which for lack of a better word we may call 
“sympathy,” although it was a far richer 
quality than what we ordinarily understand 
by that term. His life had been enriched by 
his own personal sorrows and out of them he 
came with an extraordinary tenderness and 
understanding of the sorrows of others. 

To a naturally affectionate nature he 
added the strength of deep experience and 
self-denying love. With an acquisitiveness 
which made one feel that he never wasted a 
minute, he still had time for those remarkable 
personal interviews with which his life was 
full. Men instinetively confided in him and 
came forth from that confidence with new 
faith and hope. 

No estimate of him would be adequate 
which did not take into account his love of 
a joke and his interest in everything human. 
His colleagues found that he possessed an 
enormous range and variety of intellectual 
sympathy, extending even. to an intimate 
knowledge of the fields which were their 
specialties, and yet with it all he had a de- 
lightful appreciation of the ludicrous and the 
amusing. Tis humor was of the receptive 
rather than the aetive type. 

To a host of men he was undoubtedly 
one of the few great men whom they have 
met and whom they remember with affection 
and love. He stands in the circle of “his 
boys” as the supreme type of “God's good ° 
gentleman,” and it is for this that he will 
be remembered longest and loved most deeply. 

South Church, Hartford, Ct. 


troversies that actually come before our at- 
tention? Do we read the newspapers that 
tell us the plain truth, or do we choose the 
ones that tell us what we wish to believe? 
In the athletic discussions of the day do we 
try to get our riyal’s point of view, or are we 
eontent to confirm our own prejudices? 
When somebody says that another college is 
going to play unfairly, do we say that the 
men in that other college are gentlemen like 
ourselves and would be no more guilty of in- 
tentional unfairness than we are; or do we 
harbor suspicion and possibly repeat it, un- 
‘til the unproved gossip of yesterday becomes 
the settled belief of tomorrow ?—Pres. Arthur 
T. Hadley. , 


© | In One Volume, Unabridged 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA 


PRINTED ON INDIA BIBLE PAPER 


First edition zssued in four quarto volumes at $20.00 a set. 


Now issued without abridgment in one volume printed from the same plates and 
occupying 4% the space of the original edition at less than ‘5 the original price 


Now offered at $6.00 net delivered 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA 


is a Critical Dictionary of the Literary, Political and Religious History, 
of the Archeology, Geography, and the Natural History of the Bible 
EDITED BY | 
The Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.D. 


Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at.Oxford University, 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon of Rochester 


AND 
J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, LL.D. 


Formerly Assistant Editor of the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia Britannica”’ 
Assisted by One Hundred Contributors in America, Great Britain and Europe. 


Covers over 3,000 Pages, with Many Illustrations and Maps. 


The following are special points kept steadily in view in the preparation of the BWncyclopsedia Biblica. 

1. The primary aim has been to supply a much-felt want by applying to every detail. within the scope of a Bible Dic- 
tionary the most exact scientific methods now in use, so as to provide, in dictionary form, the results of a thorough-going crit- 
ical study of the Old and New Testaments, with a completeness and conciseness that has never yet been attained in any lan- 
guage, 

2. The policy adopted is to give a carefully considered account of the subjects dealt with, based on and starting from 
the latest that has been written on the subject by the leading scholars, rather than to attempt to calculate the average 
opinion in the world of Biblical studies. 

8. Generally speaking, the subject matter of the Hncyclopedia Biblica is that of Bible dictionaries in general. Some 
large important headings will, however, be found here for the first time, and archsological facts have been treated with 
greater fulness than has been usual in works of this class. By a careful system of cross-references to general articles, and 
by the admission of only such parts of a subject as directly affect Biblical questions, it has been found possible to treat many 
headings with greater brevity than in previous works in the same field. For facility of reference all the larger articles have 
been divided into numbered sections, with sub-headings printed in clear type. 

4. Whilst the Encyclopedia Biblica is meant for the student, other readers have constantly been kept in view. The 
details that are so valuable for one reader are of much less, ifany, use to another. Such matters have, therefore, generally 
been given in smaller type, and any one who wishes to do so can in most cases have the general meaning of an article by read- 
ing simply the large type parts. The “Biblia” treated of in the Encyclopedia Biblica are the original Hebrew, Greek and 
Aramaic documents as far as these can be recovered by the help of the usual scientific methods; but the general reader 
is not acquainted with all these languages. Hence the frequent translation of Hebrew and other words, and the translit- 
eration of words in Semitic languages. “f 

5. Great pains have been taken and much thought has been expended with the view of avoiding repetitions, and at- 
taining the greatest possible condensation, especially in minor matters, so as to secure adequate treatment of all questions 
of primary importance within the limits of one manageable volume. ¢ 

6. The work has, on the whole, proceeded simultaneously throughout the alphabet, so that all the articles, from the 
largest to the very smallest, might be collated with each other in as far as they are mutually dependent or illustrative; the 
results of this collation being given in very full references tothe numerical section of the cognate article. 

7. By delaying the electrotyping to the very last, it has been possible to work the results of new discoveries or fresh 
discussions, as they appear from month to month, into the whole mass of articles. 


EVERY PASTOR, EVERY BIBLE STUDENT and EVERY TEACHER 
should immediately avail themselves of this marvelous offer 


YOUR CREDIT [S GOOD 


Pastors and others who wish to purchase this book can pay for it, if preferred, at the rate 
of $1.00 a month. For further particulars address 


L. H. CARY, Business Manager, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
Send Orders to Either Store 
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BROOKLYN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
CHARLES E. FRANCIS, PRESIDENT,. 
264 MONROE STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The new book "The Sunday School organized for 


Service" is just the very thing I wanted; for instead of 


making a survey and possibly incurring some enmity and 


displeasure, I passed it over to the leaders of the School 


as a standard or yard stick whereby it could take its own 


measurements and ascertain its deficieties without outside 


interference. I read every word of it and repeated; you 


are entitled to the thanks of every thinking, intelligent 


and energetic Sunday School worker for that most useful 


and practical publication of suggestions; there is as much 


(or more) between the lines as there is in the printed text. 


Again with thanks, I am, 


Yours faithfully, 


Lite Victorious 


A Unique Easter Program 
Incorporating an Exercise entitled “Her Easter Choice” 


by Margaret Slattery 


E present a service for Easter that is 

along entirely new lines. The hymns 
and responsive readings are taken from our 
new Sunday School hymnal, “ Worship and 
Song,” and only standard hymns are used, 
making this part of the program much 
simpler, but not less effective. The exer- 
cise was originally published in the Pilgrim 
Teacher, and the demand already has been 
so great that we have issued it in this form, 
making a complete program for an Easter 
service or concert. Send for a free sample 
copy before deciding on your program. 


Price, 5 cents each, $3.00 per hundred 
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To LITTLE DAVID of SMYRNA 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


Author of “‘ The Song of the Syrian Guest,” etc. 


This is a beautiful and timely Easter 
message prompted by the remark of a boy 
guide in Smyrna. The key-note of the 
message is in these words, “Jesus is now 
living in countless 
souls—Jesus alone of all 
the great ones who 
lived of old on the Medi- 
terranean shores.” The 
author de- scribes what 
he saw in Palestineand 
on the home voyage to assure little David 
that he was wrong in saying, “Jesus dead 
now.” The reference to Corinna Shattuck 
is a climax indeed. 
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HOME MISSIONS 


A Good Year Closing 
Shall We Close It Free of Debt? 


March 34st marks the end of the fiscal year. 
Encouraging reports come from every part of the field. 
Rigid economies have saved $10,000.00. Further cuts mean serious loss. 
If contributions equal those of last year there will be no debt. 
January receipts fell off $4,600.00 over last year. 
Similar decreases in February and March would leave a debt of 
$10,000.00 March 3ist. 
Debt would mean real checking of our work. 
This would mean retarding the Kingdom everywhere. 
\ Twenty-seven states call loudly for new work. 
Forward here, means forward everywhere. 
Contributions from self-supporting states are divided. with the states 
unless otherwise specified.. ° 


MAKE REMITTANCE PAYABLE TO 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Avenue, Room 801, New York City 


The Congregationalist Announces 
A CONGREGATIONAL TOUR 


ALONG THE 


PATHWAYS OF CONGREGATIONALISM 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


With Visits to the Great Expositions 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF ITS EDITOR, 
DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 


(Business Management of Bureau of University Travel of Boston) 


STARTING From Boston June 17, 1915 RETURNING To Boston July 22, 1915 
(From Chicago June 20, 1915, returning to Chicago July 21, 1915) 


By special all steel Pullman train, 
for which we expect 125 members. 


THE ROUTE will include stops at Oberlin (Ohio); Chicago; Galesburg (IIl.); 
Topeka (Kas.); Albuquerque (New Mexico); Grand Canyon of Arizona; Claremont (Cal.); 
Los Angeles; Pasadena; San Diego; Santa Barbara; Del Monte; Santa Cruz; San 
Francisco; Berkeley; Alameda; Oakland; Salt Lake City; Provo City; Colorado 
Springs; Denver; Crete (Neb.); Grinnell (Iowa); Chicago; Boston. You may join the 
party at any point on the route. 


WE SHALL VISIT SOME OF THE 


SCENIC WONDERS, and places of historic and current interest, of our own 


country, including the great wheat belt of our Central West; the arid plains of 
Arizona; the habitat of the cliff dwellers and the Navajo Indians; the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona; the Orange Groves of Southern California; Mount Lowe; the quaint 
mission of San Gabriel with its mission play; the magnificent harbor of San 
Diego; the unrivalled seashore scenery of Monterey; the mammoth trees of 


2 crookedest road in the world; Salt Lake; the Royal Gorge; the Garden 
.*, of the Gods; Pike’s Peak; the prairies and cornfields of Nebraska and 
“ Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL CENTERS of Congregationalism, including visits 


Detach and 


return to 
The , to Oberlin College, Knox College, Washburn College, Pomona _ 
Congregationalist, College, Colorado College, Doane College, Grinnell College. 


14 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. Best accommodations are provided. 


>. 
4 
- . 4 e 
(= Send me printed an- 
nouncement and full information 


COST: From Chicago... . $310.00 
From Boston ... . $375.00 


From other cities, on application. 


about the Congregationalist Tour 
to the Pacific Coast. 


‘ 
Name You and your FRIENDS are invited. 


A ddress Tear off the slip and return to 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


California; the matchless harbor at the Golden Gate; Mt. Tamalpais, by the | 
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‘The Inbred Qualities of the Race”’ 


KHAT was a magnificent appeal which Mr. Asquith, Premier of the English 
Government, made in the House of Commons last week in connection with 
his comprehensive review of situations created by the war. After expanding 
upon finance, military preparedness and prospects, and Great Britain’s rela- 
tion to other nations, he turned to matters that lie back of money, men, 
munitions and policies. We can imagine with what breathless interest the 
crowded Parliament chamber listened, as this son of a Nonconformist physi- 
' Cian, carrying the tremendous burdens that rest upon the shoulders of any high government 
official in any nation today, appealed for a display of the inbred qualities of the race—self-sac- 
rifice, patience, tenacity, unity and inflexible resolve. 


Undoubtedly England’s premier wished to touch the springs of Anglo-Saxon pride by thus 
recalling what the stock that has peopled Great Britain and colonized distant regions of the 
globe has stood for traditionally; but he would not be so narrow as to claim for the English, 
Scottish and Irish breeds a monopoly of these high qualities. They are in evidence also today 
among all the nations at war, both on the firing line and in the bearing of mothers, sisters, wives, 
widows and children at home. The display of such qualities constitutes one of the few redeem- 
ing features of this awful strife. \ 


Are not these qualities the ones more essential even than armies or money to the winning 
of battles, and will not the nation that can display them longest and most convincingly stand to 
gain most out of this awful struggle? Self-sacrifice: the quality that foregoes treasure, personal 
advantage, friends, life itself in the interests of some worthy end. Patience: the endurance, often 
the suffering endurance of situations that at first sight seem absolutely intolerable. Tenacity: 
that thing in a man which, as Kipling says, holds on “when there is nothing in you, except the 
will which says to you, hold on.” Unity: the recognition of common interests, aims, needs, with 
the man next to you, and of your obligation to join hand and heart with him and all the others 
down the long line. Inflexible Resolve: the determination never to turn back, but always to 
“press on. when once you have decided upon the right course of action, difficult or hazardous though 
the path prove. 

At this moment millions of men and women the world over, not all of them in the bellig- 
erent nations, are not only called upon to manifest these qualities, but are actually exhibiting 
them to a degree and with a joyfulness that show what large reserves our human nature possesses. 


But must we wait for war to uncover these latent resources? Can we forget that they 
have been operating already for centuries in our world? Wherever there is a home righteously 
and happily ordered, a business undertaking contributing to the welfare of humanity, a commu- 
nity clean, intelligent, forward-looking, harmonious, some one has been cultivating and manifest- 
ing these qualities, perhaps for long years, probably against many temptations to forswear them 
altogether and cultivate the life of ease and self-indulgence. 


These inbred qualities of the race belong to life as it normally goes on, certainly to the 
: Christian life. They all are within the great circle of ideas around which Jesus’ thought con- 
a\ tinually swung. They all should be the natural outflowering of the life obedient to Christ. 
Had they been more continuously operative in those who professed and called themselves Chris- 
tians, the world might have been spared these tragic days through which every nation under 
heaven is passing. ti 
The need is sore today, but there is yet time to bring to the front these reserves of self- 
sacrifice, endurance and brotherliness. He who begins at once, wherever he jis and however 
situated, to foster and display these qualities in his own life, will not only bear his own burden 
bravely, but will become one of the glorious brotherhood of burden-bearers for the world. 
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America and the War 


Impressions of an English Visitor 
By Rev. Dugald Macfadyen 


Eprrors’ Nore.—The writer of the following article is a highly esteemed London Congregational pastor whe: has recently 
spent three months in this country, where he had exceptional opportunity to meet leaders of opinion and to discern the pre- 
His carefully formed judgments are of special interest today 


vailing mood toward the issues involved in the European war. 


in view of some of the complications that have arisew.since he returned to England. 


T the request of the editor of The Congregationalist I 
A record some points of general interest arising out of a 
three months’ mission to the United States, with the 
cial object in view of seeing whether it might be possible to 
open up channels for a regulated and properly financed migra- 
tion of Belgian refugees coming in communities to the United 
States. Preaching engagements took me to Washington, Boston, 
Salem, Worcester, Northfield, Harvard and other places, espe- 
cially to the universities which lie within reach of these cen- 
ters of interest. ; 

Before mentioning any of the results of this mission I 
would express my indebtedness to the friends who received me 
into their homes. I found America hospitable beyond all expec- 
tation, generous, considerate, warm-hearted. Nothing that I 
can say in the way of thanks would be too much to express 
my sense of gratitude for the way my mission was received. 

Interviews with a number of leaders of American opinion 
have left some definite impressions worth recording. Among 
those who have contributed to these impressions are: Dr. Gor- 
don of Boston, ex-Pres. David Starr Jordan, Secretary Bryan, 
President Rea of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Theodore Mar- 
burg of Baltimore, Dr. Fitch of Andover Seminary, Dr. Willis- 
ton Walker of Yale, Senators Lodge and John Sharp Williams, 
a leading Republican and a leading Democrat, Secretary Dan- 
iels of the Navy Department, Secretary Houston of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Dr. Jowett of New York, Principal Mac- 
kenzie of Hartford, President Lowell and ex-President Eliot 
of Harvard University. The two Senators took up in the Sen- 
ate the case of the disinherited Belgians, and by a vote of 
thirty-four to twenty-two the Senate incorporated an amend- 
ment in the Immigration Bill exempting Belgian agricultural 
immigrants from the operation of its provisions. This was a 
satisfactory conclusion of several weeks of work in and about 
Washington. It is a genuine expression of American sympathy 
which will at least convey to the Belgians in London evidence 
that their case is understood and appreciated here, 

The services of Senator Root should also be recognized. He 
made an eloquent and impassioned speech on the amendment 
urging that “there is no other people in the world without a 
government, without a country. Never in modern history has 
there been a case like this. It is exceptional and should be 
entitled to exceptional treatment in this bill.” Members of 
the Administration at Washington gave me personal assurances 
that any movement to help the disinherited people will have 
their full sympathy and assistance. Secretary Houston will 
see that any Belgian settlers in the United States have the help 
of government experts and instructors, so that as soon as pos- 
sible they may be made familiar with the most profitable meth- 
ods of growing crops, 


HOSPITABLE NORTH CAROLINA 


The most unexpected and pleasing result of the Belgian 
mission was the discovery of the ten-year-old movement in the 
Southern States for the introduction of settlers from Northern 
Europe. The movement is widespread and has already met 
with considerable success. In one case I was fortunate enough 
to find an estate of 70,000 acres near Wilmington, N. C., where © 
the conditions are exceptionally favorable. The industry of 
the neighborhood is truck.growing, or market gardening, as it 
is called in England, and the transport possibilities are excel- 
lent. The soil is certified by the government experts as most 
suitable for truck growing, the climate is well adapted for 
raising a rapid succession of crops for three-fourths of the year. 

The owner has been experimenting for ten years in planting 
European colonies on the soil, and has just reached the point 
where, having made his mistakes and acquired his experience, 
he has worked out a system of settlement which is capable of ‘| 
being indefinitely extended. The discovery of this place, of 
which no public notice has been taken as yet, seemed quite 
providential. On referring to President Wilson as to the main 
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mover in the matter, he said, ‘Well, he is a Christian gentle- 
man and anything he undertakes he will perform.” 

Other offers have come to hand and will -be reported in. 
London, but this 70,000 acres will probably take all the Belgian. 
market gardeners who are at present able to come. The action. 
of the Senate in Washington and the offer of these lands in: 
North Carolina have made it well worth while to have under- 
taken the Belgian mission. 


SYMPATHY WITH THE ALLIES 


The general sentiment expressed by those with whom I have: 
talked was overwhelmingly sympathetic with the Allies. The- 
universities, especially Harvard and Yale, are centers of this 
feeling. It is a moral judgment resting on an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the issues involved in the struggle. It is also a. 
political judgment which recognizes quite clearly that the in- 
terests of the civilization which England and America hold: 
most dear are dependent on the victory of the Allies. Never 
has Great Britain been nearer to Ameriea than it is today, 
when “those shining isles from which our fathers came” (to« 
borrow President Eliot’s eloquent phrase) have been subject 
to the shells and bombs of a relentless enemy. 

So far as the war is a war of ideals, America is already 
committed, The Allies are fighting for democracy and liberty,. 
for representative government, for international law and fidel- 
ity to agreements, for the right of the weak to exist. So far: 
as America is concerned, Germany stands for everything in 
which America does not believe—absolutism, militarism, feud- 
alism, medisvalism, despotism, autocracy. The one point of” 
contact which has established a bond of sympathy between 
America and Germany is that America secretly admires the- 
extraordinary efficiency of Germany in promoting her ends, 
and Germany has recognized in America a real kinship in the 
race to possess the future. Both are young peoples who haye- 
to make good against the mighty weight of tradition in the- 
other European nations, and they have helped one another to- 
make good by their “efficiency.” 


THE SHIP QUESTION 


The most serious symptom in public opinion with : d to: 
England has already found expression in the President’s warn- 
ing as to the treatment of American ships. German and Aus- 


trian advocates take every opportunity to point out that Amer- 
ica would not be any better off under a British domination of 
the seas than under a German domination of Europe. They 
point to the traditional boast that Britannia rules the waves,. 
and allege the present treatment of American ships as an illus- 
tration of what is in store for them if Dngland wins. 

The present difficulties must find a solution. There is so- 
much real appreciation in Washington of the work England is- 
doing in the defense of common ideals of civilization. that ‘some: ' 
way to an agreement will be eagerly sought. America still 
believes in its original principle of a “government yl and’ 


not of men.” 4m. 


v7 


TWO QUESTIONABLE MOVEMENTS 


My mission brought me in contact with two wear ant 
ment which may have to be reckoned with, The fist Is the 
formation of an alliance between German-Americans and Trish- 
Americans which can only have as its bond of hare ' 
Great Britain and the desire to influence Ameri 
a sense hostile to England. ea 

Mr. Marburg, himself a German of the second’ 5 
his father having been born in Germany—does not 
importance to this alliance. He says that if any 
made to get German-Americans to act on the bar 
descent, it would be found that a majority are alr 
attached to American than to German institution: 
them are in the United States because they or their f 
had conscientious and other objections te the German m 


Continued on page 300 
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India and the Great Dynamic 


A Layman’s Estimate of the Success of Missions 


By Samuel B. Capen 


Eprrors’ Notr.—Though it is a little over a year since that honored and beloved American layman, Samuel B. Capen, 
‘died “on ‘the firing line” in China, this article, written for us on the voyage from India to Hong Kong, might have been penned 


only yesterday so truly does it reflect actual conditions in India. 


It is one of the most discerning articles he ever wrote, and 


it gives us joy to pass it on to his wide circle of friends the world over, along with a picture in which Mrs. Neesima of Japan, 
Mrs, Oapen, Dr, William EH. Strong and other members of the American Board Deputation appear. 


T has ‘been the custom at missionary meetings to provide 
charts in order to make clear through the use of the eye 
the needs of the non-Christian world. These maps have 
‘for India a white dot or dise to represent those who are Chris- 
rtians while the rest of the 
‘map is perfectly black. <A 
protest has already been made 
against this, and I would join 
the protestants. Such a map, 
“so far as India is concerned, 
-does not tell the truth. While 
the larger portion is still in 
the blackness of darkness, 

‘there are sections shot 
through and through with 
light; the black in these sec- 
tions has become gray. 

The curse of India has 
‘been and still is caste; as a result there is no wide national 
“spirit as in the United States and many other nations. One 
-caste or class is antagonistic to others. Furthermore there are 
158 different principal languages and 900 different independent 
states with power to make treaties. Then there are the 
forty millions of outcastes without hope. ‘These conditions 
‘have made India, in the judgment of many, the hardest mis- 
‘sion field in the world. And yet this hardest field is being 
conquered. : 


the Bombay High Court. 


Crown of Hindwism,” 


CAUSES FOR INDIA’S AWAKENING 


Many causes are at work to produce this result. In the 
villages today the outcaste and the lower castes cannot draw 
‘water from| the same well as the higher castes; if they at- 
Yet in the cities ‘public 


‘tempted it they would be mobbed. 


ne Te deed eo 


The ideas that Vie at the heart of the gospel of Christ 
are slowly but surely permeating every branch of Hindu 
society and modifying every phase of Hindu thought.—The 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay, a Justice of 


Then will the wonderful religious genius of India reveal 


its power anew in its interpretation of Christ. 
his example and of his message which are latent in the West 
will in India find free and full expression.—Farquar’s “The 


AMERICAN AND JAPANESE CHRISTIANS IN FRONT OF THE DOSHISHA, KIOTO, JAPAN 


systems of water have been introduced, all classes use them 
and your caste idea is somewhat shattered. Railroads are 
everywhere covering India, the people use them freely, castes 
again must intermingle very closely and thus again they are 
shattered. 

The introduction of West- 
ern education and the univer- 
sities with their great stu- 
dent bodies is another force 
at work in the same direction. 
Modern scientific education 
has utterly destroyed in the 
student class as a whole their 
old beliefs and left the ground 
prepared for something better. 

But all these causes to- 
gether are as nothing com- 
pared to the mighty changes 
of thought that are being wrought wherever the missionary has 
entered. He comes with a message of love and hope; he sees in 
every man a brother and the possibility that he may become a 
real child of God. He lives among them and is ready to help 
in every possible way. He has a message first for their spir- 
itual natures, but he remembers also that every individual has 
a mind and body and he helps to care for these. The entfeebled 
intellect is awakened by the Christian teacher; this sick and 
diseased body is cared for tenderly by the skilled physician. 
It is the men and women from our own homes, bringing life 
and light to darkened souls, who are changing the nation. 


Aspects of 


INFLUENTIAL IN CITY AFFAIRS 


Through the lives of the missionaries and Christian Hindus 
there is-a great change coming over the lives of many patriotic 


Photographed in March of last year, when members of the American Board deputation were visiting the great Christian school in Japan founded 


by the beloved and lamented Joseph Neesima. 
good health, maintains her deep interest in the school. 


Hall, Mrs. Edward 8S. Cobb. Miss Clara Budman and Miss Mary F. Denton. 
Wiss Annie C. Bridgman, Mrs. Otis Cary and Miss Grace W. Learned. 


tation, Sec. William EZ. Strong and Rev. George A. Hall. 


In the center of the front row sits Mrs. Neesima, the widow of the Japanese leader, who, still in 
At her left is Mrs. Samuel B. Capen and next to her Mrs. George A. Hall, Miss Clarissa 


On Mrs. Neesima’s right are Miss Mary B. Capen, Miss Cobb, 


Back of Mrs. Neesima are two members of the American Board depu- 
Between them is President Harada of Doshisha, and at Mr. Hall's ‘left is Rev. Mr. 


Miyagawa. Other faces in the group are those of Rev. Messrs. Makino and Kimura, Professor Hino and Mr. Takaki. 


Hindus who are not yet ready to break with the past. When 
we were in Northern India we received great courtesies from 
a former principal of a high school of the London Missionary 
Society, but now the secretary of the municipal council of his 
city and the executive in carrying out the action on votes of 
that council. He is considered one of the great Christian lead- 
ers of India. He is so universally trusted that the Hindus 
select him as a referee to decide their difficulties rather than 
go to law. He has had a wonderful history, a part of which 
he told me as we rode together. His father was a Brahmin; 
when as a lad he became a Christian and was baptized, the 
police had to protect him and the church, as his father was 
watching for him with a drawn sword, ready to butcher him. 
He did us the courtesy to invite us to his home that we might 
meet several prominent Indian non-Christian leaders to dis- 
cuss with them religious questions and get their point of view, 
all in the most perfect frankness. 

See what a power this educated man has among all classes 
not only in his own city, but wherever he is known all over 
India. The men whom we met while not Christians by confes- 
sion are in sympathy with the Christian aims, influenced 
largely, we believe, by the personal power of this Christian 
Brahmin. 

PHILANTHROPY STIMULATED BY CHRISTIANITY 

When in Bombay we were permitted to visit the fine new 
building of “The Servants of India Society,” by invitation of 
its senior member. It is a social settlement work. ‘Twenty- 
five men are already enlisted and are giving all their time to 
it. They are Brahmins, university educated and are pledged 
to uplift India. They give lectures to the people, illustrated by 
lantern slides, which were shown to us. These lectures were 
on Temperance, Hygiene, The Plague of Gambling. There is 
one feast day in India when the people have a regular de- 
bauch, and these men are trying to break up this curse by 
providing healthy entertainment for that day. They are also 
helping the poor who are so often in the grip of the money 
lenders. These “sharks” charge their victims from seventy- 
five per cent. to 150 per cent, annually for the use of money. 
This “Servants’ Society’ borrows the money itself at nine 
per cent., loans it out to the people at a reasonable profit and 
enables the poor people in two or three years to be free from 
debt; otherwise they would be in bondage forever. 

Two or three of us had a heart to heart talk with two of 
these men. We asked the leader the motive that had influ- 
enced him and his associates thus to give their lives to the 
uplift ef India. He replied, “Religion, faith in God and love 
of humanity.” We pressed him further as to the secret springs 
that had led him in this path, and he gave three reasons. First, 
the influence of his father and grandfather, who were ascetics, 
but religious and tender-hearted, Second, the sacrifice and 
patriotism shown by the professors in their college at Poona. 
Third, his contact with the students in Wilson College (Scotch 
Presbyterian) and with the missionaries and their wives. 

Here was this great leader of the Hindus, recognized as 
such everywhere, whose life had been largely changed by mis- 
sionary influences. Where did they get the name of this new 
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society—‘‘Servants”? Not out of Hinduism, but out of Chris- 
tianity. 

One must have a feeling of admiration for the many men 
in India who, consciously or unconsciously, have been touched 
by the new light that has come through Christianity and who 
have thus received higher ideals. Some of them are already 
suffering criticism and semi-persecution from their more nar- 
row and bigoted associates. 


with the church. The Friday before he had told the leaders 
of his family of his purpose, and after a discussion of some 
length, for he was a leader among them, they voted to cast him 
out, While he was being received into the church, mourners 
filled the street, mourning for him according to the custom of 
the country as one dead. Monday morning he had to begin 
life all over again under different conditions. 


A PERVASIVE INFLUENCE 


This power of Christianity is working wherever there is a 
missionary home or school or church or hospital. It is hidden 
ofttimes as yet, but it is there. At Madras a missionary told 
us of the numbers of young men, students largely in that great 
student center, who came to him day by day to talk about 
Christianity, and we were told that there were hundreds of 
them who are reading the Bible and praying in secret. Sim- 
ilar testimony as to the secret interest in Christianity we found 
all over India. It was splendid to hear the Hindu leaders, the 
heads of municipalities and others, publicly and privately de- 
clare their indebtedness to our missionaries for what they 
were doing for their people. 

One more testimony is important and that is from British 
officials, Several of our missionaries have been honored in the 
past by the British Government, men like Dr. R. A. Hume. 
In connection with the recent Durbar, medals were given to 
three great missionaries, two of them our own—Rev. Dr. J. P. 
Jones and Rey. J. S. Chandler. Two others were given at the 
same time, one for “Loyal Service,” to a military man, one for 
“Public Service,” to an astronomer and the head of a munici- 
pality ; the third to these missionaries for “Philanthropy.” The 
government official as he presented them said, “Your medal) 
includes all these classes.” 7 

This is a fair statement of the breadth of the work of our 
missionaries who are in every way reconstructing society and 


shaping a nation for Christ. After a just recognition of all 


other forces, under God, it is the missionary and the Christian 
institutions which he has planted that constitute the great 
dynamic that is changing India. 

Oh, ye doubters and skeptics at home, come out here and 
listen to the testimony of all! Oh, young men and women at 
home, if you want to do something worth the doing, come out 
here and help our missionaries—brave, patient, tireless, cheer- 
ful and yet breaking many of them under loads too heavy to 
be borne because we are so slow in sending them re-enforce 
ments! Oh, men and women in the churches, the money you 
have invested is bringing mighty results, greater than you have 
dreamed! Let us put in more of it, far more than in the past! 


America and the War 


system. Many of them are entirely opposed ‘to the German 
doctrine of the divine right of the strong to make war on the 
weak. 

The German-Irish Alliance was called into existence to 
counteract another league which proposed to celebrate a cen- 
tury of peace between England and the United States. The 
Germans, who had recently been visited by General Bernhardi, 
saw in this celebration a danger to their interests. It might 
lead to a cementing of friendship with England and leave them 
out in the cold, Accordingly they formed a German-Irish 
Alliance which has fostered hostility to England and now seeks 
to emphasize American neutrality to the point of hostile ac- 
tion. The greatest blow to this Alliance was the passing of the 
Home Rule Bill, and if the working of the bill secures a rea- 
sonable state of peace in the United Kingdom, the German-Irish 
Alliance would probably break down and come to an end. 


A NEW ATTITUDE ON IMMIGRATION 

Another new feature to me is the swinging of the pendulum 
of opinion with regard to immigration. Fifteen years ago when 
| was last in America it was still in the mood to say, ‘Let all 
come who wish to come; we welcome men of all nationalities, 
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and turn them into good Americans in our schools.” Now the 
effort to check immigration has gone to lengths which England 
has never contemplated. In Washington I found the Senate 
discussing whether “psychopathic inferiority” was a proper 
ground for excluding an alien immigrant, and the Senate de- 
cided that it was! 

After this I was not surprised to learn that immigration 
had fallen to three-quarters of a million last year. It will 
probably drop much lower yet, The United States, with its 
millions of acres of unused or partly used lands, cannot well 
afford to do without the stream of fertilizing humanity, New 
methods of directing the stream may have to be discovered, 
so that it may not make a human swamp in New York, or any 
other city. Methods such as that attempted in North Carolina 
of settling the new comers on ten-acre plots with the help of 
an agricultural bank may have to be devised. But as soon 
as that is done, there will be another swing of the pendu- 
lum, and again the doors of this great country will be open 
to the men who make it fruitful; and the New World be 
able once more to redress the wrongs of the Old. 


Highgate, London, 


Ls 


For it does cost to be a Christian — 
in India. We met a man at Madras who that day had united 


ys viet 


_ to our ports by immigrants. 
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The Sixty-third Congress | 


The Congress which has just closed its session has been 
more continually on its job than any Congress in the history 
_ of the nation. Since it began its session in April, 1918, recesses 


have been the exception and deliberation the rule. President 
Wilson has dismissed it with a blessing, and for good reasons, 
for, with few exceptions toward the end, it has served as the 
instrument of his personal policy as no other Congress in the 
history of the nation has ever reflected the purposes and 
opinions of the President in office. In several particulars it 
has been a memorable body, and the results of its labors mark 
stages of political enactment and experience to which his- 
torians must in the future continually recur. 

The achievements of this hard-working Congress are too 
fresh in the minds of our readers to need detailed enumera- 
tion. The substitution for the protective tariff under which a 
whole generation had worked of a deliberately competitive 
tariff, supplemented by an income tax; the supplementary 
anti-trust laws and the creation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission ; the law for the building of a government railroad in 
Alaska; the regulation of the cotton exchanges, with an at- 
tempt to penalize speculative trade in that staple; the war- 
revenue tax; the government war risk insurance bureau, are 
the outstanding features of a purely Democratic: policy of 
government as interpreted by President Wilson. ‘The Presi- 
dent and the country alike are to be congratulated, we think, 
that the further extension in this direction of government 
experiment in the control of trade, contemplated by the gov- 
ernment shipping bill, has been at least postponed. This Demo- 
eratic policy of government control in business is still on 
trial. We can only hope that the President’s forecast of its 
results may be fully justified. He said: 


A great Congress has closed its sessions. Its work will 
prove the purpose and quality of its statesmanship more and 
more the longer it is tested. Business has now a time of calm 
and thoughtful adjustment before it, disturbed only by the 
European War: The circumstances created by the war put the 
nation to a special test, a test of its true character and of its 
self-control. 

Of measures outside the domain of party politics, the most 
important and significant were the repeal of the Panama 
©anal Tolls Hxemption for American coastwise shipping; the 
reconstitution of our currency laws under the Federal Reserve 
Act and the passing of a bill for stricter limitation of access 
Of these three great measures, 
the repeal of the canal tolls exemption had President Wilson’s 


_ enthusiastic and self-sacrificing support, and will always be 


counted to him for righteousness. He deserves unstinted 
credit for his success, where two Republican predecessors had 
failed, in carrying through the long contemplated, establish- 
ment of our currency and banking systems upoh a sound and 
permanent basis. His disapproval of the literacy test for 
immigrants and his veto of the bill put him in line with both 
his Republican predecessors and with much of the best public 
opinion. 

We are glad that Congress has adjourned. The tendency 
of a democracy is always to meddling. The Democratic policy 
pledged in its party platforms and assured by its success in 
the Presidential and congressional elections has now been 
measurably attained, and should have a quiet interval for 
test in ual experience. We hope that the emergencies of 
our international relations, which President Wilson seems to 


‘have firmly in hand, with a declared and fixed purpose of 


maintaining our neutrality, may bring up no situation which 
will in the President’s judgment require the calling of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress in special session until it comes together 
at its regularly appointed hour next December. 


The California Trip 


Although only a few days have elapsed since the announce- 
ment of The Congregationalist tour to the Pacific Coast was put 
‘before our readers, we are happy to say that no less than thirty 
definite inquiries for particulars have already reached this 
office, and more are arriving daily. Not all of these inquirers 
‘have as yet enrolled themselves as members of the party, but 
a number have signified a definite intention to join it; and 


every indication points to the ultimate registering of the 
number desired, one hundred or even more. We should like’ 
it understood that inquiries about the trip do not commit 
any one to joining it. We welcome correspondence, and are 
quite willing that our friends should wait until later before 
they make their final decision one way or another. At the same 
time, it is encouraging and will facilitate certain practical 
ends if decisions can be made as early as possible. 

Those who have already communicated with us about the 
trip include a number of ministers and well-known laymen, 
most of them in New Hngland, but quite a number in other 

,parts of the country, even as far West as Kansas, whence 
came a telegram the other day reserving four places. We are 
sure that it will be a thoroughly representative and congenial 
group of fellow-travelers. 

From the Congregational colleges and centers to be visited 
come warm greetings in advance. President King of Oberlin, 
President McClelland of Knox, President Slocum and. Dean 
Parsons of Colorado, President Blaisdell and Dr. Henry King- 
man of Pomona are among those who have written signifying 
their deep interest in the trip and promising to do all in their 
power to make our stay enjoyable and profitable. 

We repeat our suggestion that in cases where pastors of 
churches are not able to meet the expense of the trip, this be 
provided by generous parishioners, who will see the value of 
the trip to him and to them. We hope many churches will. do 
this, and some will be able to go a step further and send with 
their minister his equally deserving wife. 

In this connection it will interest women who may be 
considering the trip but who are without escorts, to know that 
Mrs. Bridgman will accompany the party, and that all con- 
cerned with it will seek to make the experience a pleasant 
one for every member; so no one need hesitate for lack of 
companionship. 


The Battle of the Dardanelles 


The war has worked back to one of the two most interest- 
ing localities on the earth’s surface. The possibility that 
there might be fighting about Jerusalem has been in the minds 
of observers ever since Turkey entered the conflict, but for 
Greek tradition and world history the region of the Dar- 
danelles is quite as important as Jerusalem in Christian 
and Jewish thought. The name itself goes back to Dardanus, 
the founder of the Trojan race, and by his name one of the 
forts reduced last week on the edge of the plain of Troy is 
called. 

In plain sight from the British and French warships was the 
stretch of beach on which for ten years the Greek galleys were 
drawn up, and the level valley where Hector killed Patroclus 
and Achilles avenged his friend by the death of Hector. 
Along this narrow strait went the ship Argo under the leader- 
ship of Jason. Here Xerxes crossed the straits on his bridge 
of boats; here Alexander made a pilgrimage to the site of 
Troy, and Julius Cesar meditated founding a world metropolis 
in honor of his father, Anzas. At the narrowest point 
Leander swam the straits each night to meet his lady, Hero 
of Sestos; and the emulous Byron followed his example. 
The narrow course of the straits, flowing with swift current 
out from the Black Sea at the north, fairly bristles with his- 
toric and poetic associations, dating back to the myth of 
Europa, who crossed its waters on the bull’s back. It is the 
meeting place of Europe and Asia. East and west of its 
waters reigned the two Greek cultures of the Ionians and 
Dorians, to whose variety we owe So much of the charm and 
power of Greek influence in the world. 

Every one must feel the changed face of war since the 
individual warrior cast his Spear before the walls of Troy 
with the sole strength of his right arm, in reading of the 
newest British superdreadnought, Queen Elizabeth, throwing 
its shells twenty miles into an enemy’s fort. Modern warfare 
has brought together in this historic strait a great variety of 
vessels of war and of ordnance, and the attempt of the Allied 
British, French and Russian ships to force the strait, if suc- 
cessful, will be one of the greatest modern vindications of sea 
power. The narrow waters of the Dardanelles once passed, 
little resistance can be expected from the Turkish forts on 
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missions:in the Orient which fell to the Presbyterians in the 
division of interests many years ago. Here, too, food is neces- 


islands of the Sea of Marmora; and then the narrow strait 
of the Bosphorus and the great city of Constantinople will be 
open to direct attack, 

The object of this attempt to open the Dardanelles and 
destroy the Turkish empire at its heart is twofold. It is the 
easiest blow at Turkish power and prestige for nations, most 
of whose land armies are occupied in other fields. The rumor 
of the retreat of the Turkish Sultan to the interior is already 
a blow at Turkish prestige which will be felt to the limits 
of the empire. But there is more than this, The practical and 
primary aim of the Allies is to open a channel of export for 
the stored natural resources of Russia and of import for war 
supplies. The effect on the wheat markets of the mere an- 
nouncement that the Dardanelles were under bombardment 
was to depress the price of grain all over the world. The 
attack, if successful in opening free passage for the wheat of 
Russia, will reduce the price of flour to every American house- 
hold. England and France have been subsidizing Russia. If 
a clear way to the warm seas is opened by the fall of Con- 
stantinople, money will flow naturally into her coffers as the 
price of wheat, and on the return voyage she can import sup- 
plies of war material at her pleasure. 

Thus far, in spite of the threats involved in the new regula- 
tions applying to foreign schools, we have had little but 
reassuring news from our missionary stations in Turkey. 
We see no reason why missionary pastors and teachers should 
be associated in the minds of the Turkish officials with this 
attack upon Turkish sovereignty. It is a trying time in count- 
less ways, not only for representatives of our mission boards, 
but for the members of the churches. We can only hope and 
pray that the protecting hand of God may be about the Chris- 
tians of Turkey, and that the overthrow of the Turkish power, 
if it is written in the book of God’s purposes, may be effected 
with little of the hatred and bitterness of war. 


The Jews and the War 


At this moment the Jews of Palestine are in distress, its 
Christian people have largely escaped across the corner of the 
sea to Egypt, while the defeated Turkish army of invasion 
occupies the old sacred sites in and about and to the south of 
Jerusalem. Already the English and American Jews are look- 
ing forward to a close of the war which may result in re-estab- 
lishing something like a Jewish national life in the Holy Land 
of their fathers, A group of them has united in laying before 
the British Government a plan by which, if the Allies win, the 
Jews of Poland may be transferred to Palestine. It will be 
remembered that half of all the Jews in the world live in 
Poland, and their present condition under the trampling of the 
armies is dreadful because they have neither hope nor relief. 
The autonomy of Poland will not help the situation much be- 
cause anti-Semitism is at its worst in the Russian, Austrian 


and German sections of the old Polish kingdom and in Rou- 


mania. It is much too soon to consider what may happen as 
a result of the war, but if, as we hope and pray, the doctrine 
of nationalities comes to its own, we see no reason why as 
many of the Jews as are willing to leave Poland should not be 
provided with a home in Syria. 


The Multiplying Appeals 


Appeals for aid in distress and perplexity continue'to mul- 
tiply, and the task of discrimination and of self-sacrifice in 
order to make gifts is more and more imposed upon the churches 
and upon individual givers. Here, for instance, is an appeal 
from the Protestant churches of Belgium, put forth over the 
signature of Dr. Henry C. Minton in their behalf. A represen- 
tative of the Union of the Protestant Evangelical Churches of 
Belgium is now in this country asking contributions for direct 
evangelistic work and for the saving of the situation in the 
more imperilled churches. This delegate, Dr. Henri Anet, con- 
cludes his appeal by saying: “Poor Belgium has lost all, but 
not its soul, This soul must be redeemed by the gospel of jus- 
tice and liberty.” 

Another appeal comes through the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in behalf of the Palestine and 
Syria relief committee. These portions of the Turkish empire, 
with Persia, are the section of the original American Board 
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sary for the starving. Jews are taking thought for their 
brethren in Palestine who have been subject to exile from their 
homes, and most of whose means of livelihood has failed. This- 
appeal is in charge of a committee of which Dr, James L. Bar- 
ton of the American Board, Dr. Arthur J. Brown of the Pres- 
byterian Board, Dr. John R. Mott and other prominent leaders, 
Christian and Jewish, of good works, are members. 

The task remains, as the winter comes to its most trying 
hours before the turn of spring—the twofold task for Christians 
in America of maintaining their own work in their own and 
other lands at the maximum of efficiency, and of adding, over 
and above these steady and recurring demands of loyalty to 
their own work, gifts for the special necessities of nm in 
this time of deep distress. 

& 

There is nothing in ordinary American experience to ex- 
plain why a band of anarchists, intent on destruction in the 
city of New York, should pick out the Roman Catholic St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral for their initial bomb. If, as it is inti- 
mated, they had planned to kill a Carnegie, a Rockefeller and 
a Vanderbilt, no one of these is a Roman Catholic. The 
mystery finds partial solution, we suppose, in the fact that 
these misguided men and women are Italians, and have come 
to regard the church which has its center in their country, 
and has always claimed control over its manners and morals, 
as the chief enemy of mankind, The case, we fear, is parallel 
with that of those equally misguided Mexicans who have been 
driving out or killing Roman Catholic priests and nuns. The 
lesson is up to the Roman Catholic Church, for both in Mexice 
and Italy the religious training of the popular mind has for 
centuries been claimed and used as its special and private 
preserve. 

& 

Good news continues to come in from the skirmish lines of 
temperance progress. In Vermont prohibition gained -four 
cities, among which was Montpelier, which went by a narrow 
margin into the dry column. In Burlington license, unhappily, 
won by twenty-five votes, and in Rutland by three. Other new 
convert towns for no-license were Waterbury and Swanton. 
The prohibition bill making the manufacture or sale of in- 
toxicants unlawful in Idaho after Jan. 1, 1916, was signed by 
the governor. Colorado legislation to make effective the 
constitutional amendment at the beginning of 1916 was passed 
by the legislature. A state-wide prohibition bill has now been 
passed by both houses of the legislature in Utah. We are 
sorry that we cannot report that there has been no backward 
step taken, but we urge our temperance friends to new efforts 
in the assurance of a certain victory soon to come. 

: od 

The recent Emergency Peace Federation Conference in 
Chicago, reported in Our Western Window, was a commend- 
able step toward seeking peace in Europe. Why should not 
the neutral nations meet in conference at an early date to 
seek their own welfare, now so seriously disturbed and 
menaced by the great war, and to serve “as a continuous 
court of arbitration and appeal, 
on terms which should not humiliate any nation, and yet 
not be a compromise so as to invoke further war’? The names 
of such leaders as Miss Jane Addams, Dr: Graham Taylor, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, Hamilton Holt, President 
Thwing and others who were prominent in the Chicago meet- 
ings, should inspire confidence in the movement. It is being 
put upon a permanent basis, and its work will be helped by 
public and personal indorsement. 

a ; 

Though it is impossible to reproduce in a halftone the deli- 
cate tracery work which gives distinction to the entrance to 
the new Administration Building at Oberlin, our readers will 
gain some idea from our cover picture of the beautiful ap- 
proach to the structure, which has just taken its place among 
other handsome buildings on the grounds of Oberlin College, 
An account of its recent dedication appears on ntelt net aa 
and it is clear that the edifice will meet a long-felt need an eee 
the Ohio institution and will be one of the points to which 
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visitors will direct their steps. This Administration Building 
~will be viewed at close range by the members of The Congre- 
gationalist party to the Pacific Coast, along with the other 
attractions of Oberlin College and Oberlin town. The Con- 
gregationalist pilgrims expect to spend most of Friday, June 
48, in Oberlin. 


a 
The country will learn with genuine relief that we are not to 


have a special session of Congress. Speaker Clark has said 
that it would be a calamity for the party in power, but it would 
be a greater hindrance to confidence for the whole country, if 
for no other reason because it would involve the danger of 
such public discussions of international relations as Repre- 
sentative Hobson attempted to force upon the House by his 
recent resolution in regard to Japan. The skies°are full of 
clouds and will be more so, perhaps, very soon. The President 
must be trusted to pilot the ship through the storm; and the 
less volunteer advice he is subjected to by those who seem 
to be in any way official representatives of the people, the better. 


at 
Said President Main of Grinnell College, Iowa, to us re- 
cently: “The visit of President Moore to Grinnell was an in- 
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spiration. It did more to interest the college and community 
in foreign missions than almost any other thing that has 
happened at Grinnell for a long time.’ ‘Tributes similar to 
this in other places so visited by President Moore are coming 
to hand. The effect upon Minneapolis, where he met not only 
the Congregational ministers and laymen in that city, but of 
St. Paul, is described in an interesting article by Dr. H. P. 
Dewey of Plymouth Church. 


& 

We are doing many a church a real service when we 
suggest the use in connection with the celebration of Easter 
Day of a new service just issued by the Pilgrim Press. In 
a sixteen-page pamphlet are brought together five admirable 
and appropriate hymns, along with pertinent Scripture selec- 
tions. One of the most attractive features is an Easter dia- 
logue for ten girls, prepared by Margaret Slattery, entitled 
Her Easter Choice, and sure to lend itself to effective plat- 
form reproduction. 

Me 

“Being dead, he yet speaketh’—Dr, Samuel B. Capen, in 

our columns this week: A bugle call indeed! 


From Our Western Window 


In the midst of war the pacifists prepare for peace. Such 
was the inspiration of the “Hmergency Peace Federation” 
which has just held a two days’ conference in Chicago. A 
committee, headed by a Congregationalist, Miss Jane Addams, 
and with ordained Congregationalists like Graham Taylor and 
Carl D. Thompson also upon it, undertook to summon together 
a “quick-action” body that would represent not only the pro- 
fessional peacemakers, but all interests urgently desirous of 
good will among men. 

The conference showed its catholicity in varions ways, as 
befitted a brotherhood movement. It divided its sessions be- 


~ tween a busy. down-town hotel, the Y. W. C. A. and Rabbi 


Hirsch’s Sinai Temple. Its program gave representation to 
spokesmen for business interests, journalism, education, So- 
cialism, organized labor and the church, each having two or 
more representatives, save the first. Germany was represented, 
though not especialy championed, by vigorous young John Mez 
of Munich, president of the International Federation of Stu- 
dents. From Hungary came Mme. Rosika Schwimmer, secre- 
tary of the International Suffrage Alliance. Some of the state 
delegations, too, were thoroughly cosmopolitan in their make-up, 
Wisconsin sending a fine group of German, Scandinavian, 
Scotch-Irish and native parentage; yet they all sat peaceably 


_ together. 


In calling the conference a threefold purpose had been an- 
nounced, namely: to adopt a plan by which the American peo- 
ple could make its sympathetic influence felt to promote early 
peace; to prepare a constructive program for peace which 
should be the word of unofficial America to its government in 
present problems; and, especially, to devise ways and means 
by which these proposals could be spread throughout this coun- 
try and the nations abroad. In other words, the whole con- 
ception of the conference was nut only thoroughly constructive, 
but thoroughly democratic. It believed that, with the issues 

“made clear and unmistakable, the voice of the people could be 
made the ohas of God, renouncing strife and pleading for the 
Coa peace. 


* * 


‘The first purpose was taken care of in the adoption of a 
sane and suggestive platform which urged, first, the immediate 
calling of a conference of neutral nations by the United States, 


_ this group to sit as a court of arbitration and appeal. Right 


here, perhaps, occurs the only somewhat visionary item: this 
court is asked to do the seemingly impossible, at least from 
the yiewpoint of present passions, viz., to outline peace “ouly 
on terms which should not humiliate any nation, and yet not 
be a compromise so as to invoke further war.” In its program, 
‘the conference further opposed the doctrine of the balance of 
power, substituting therefor “the concert of nations” and the 
familiar array of proposed international machinery. Imnie- 
diate precautions against war include the neutralization of sea 
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routes, gradual disarmament and prohibition of armament 
manufacture for private profit. Later means are removal of 
trade barriers, universal adult suffrage and much increased 
participation ot the peoples in their foreign affairs, treaties, 
declaration of war and so on. The method of promoting the 
discussion of this platform was partly taken care of by making 
the temporary organization a permanent one, with Miss Addams 
as its head. 

From the start there was conspicuous a “Let's do some- 
thing!” attitude. The word “emergency” in the meeting call 
had evidently given the keynote to the expectations of the dele- 
gates who had assembled. They were rather impatient of long 
discussions on the general causes of war or the great, vague 
ideals which can be so eloquently proclaimed from platforms 
but without possibility of practical execution. The speakers 
were quick enough to sense this attitude on the part of their 
audience, but most of them, the professional pacifists especially, 
found it well nigh impossible not to lapse again into the 
familiar and flowing phrases of their very best speeches on war 
and peace. 

The Socialist deputation, a considerable and compactly en- 
thusiastie group, together with the single taxers, who were 
intent upon “the greed for land,’ were persistent in probing 
deep into those great economic nerves that bind nation to nation. 
They were emphatic in the need to find roots before fruits 
could be suppressed. On the other hand, the quick-action group 
showed not a little impatience with such preliminaries and 
were equally emphatic for something that would put out the 
present conflagration, content to take up fire prevention later. 


* OF 


In some ways one of the most interesting addresses was 
that by the notable Boston merchant, Edward A. Filene, an- 
nounced on the program in his capacity as recently vice-presi- 
dent of the International Congress of Chambers of Commerce. 
Having been in practically all the warring countries, save 
Russia, since the outbreak of the war, he made some pointed 
comment upon the situation. He showed himself a thorough 
believer in the good that may come of taking the people into 
your confidence and in the ultimate settlement of the quarrel 
by their knowledge and power. But he also sounded a note 
that was continually near the surface of the conference—the 
fear that our own country may be drawn in, not so much by 
those who wish our assistance as by those whose already lost 
cause might be somewhat alleviated at home thereby. 

So far as attendance was concerned, quantity was far 
below what it should have been with so splendid a program 
and so worthy a cause. But the quality was excellent. Now, 
after the resolutions have been passed, comes the real test 
of the worth of such a gathering. 


Chicago, March 2. G. J. A. 
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In Florida 


The Tide of Tourists in Summer Land 


Im the morning I drew up the shade and 
looked out of the window. Before me was 
a great river, the glorious Indian River. 
Ages ago it parted company with the Atlan- 
tie Ocean and set up for itself with a penin- 
sula of sand between. Steamboats used to 
glide up and down its broad waters, but 
Flagler’s railroad came along and threw 
them on the scrap heap. Now the river’s 
principal business is to give a trade mark 
to the fruit which grows upon its banks. 
When you say “Indian River” orange you 
have said the last word for it in the trade; 
and when you can go into one of these beau- 
tiful groves and pick an orange for yourself, 
you never expect to find anything better. 

I was at Melbourne, a beautiful town on 
a high bank, facing the gleaming waters of 
the river, where yards filled with everything 
tropical slope down to the water’s edge; 
where the boom of the sea comes across the 
peninsula and mocking birds perch in tree- 
tops and fill the air with music, just for the 
joy of it. That was my first morning in 
Florida. Now for ten days I have been in 
the great tide of humanity which turns 
toward the sun and summer and blue sky 
and sea breezes and flowers and everything 
else which clothes itself in beauty and laughs 
at winter. The people are from everywhere, 
but the greater number come from your 
upper Atlantic Coast. They travel in all 
the modern ways, in the steel Pullman cars 
of the solid vestibuled trains, in automobiles, 
on motorcycles, in steam yachts and gasoline 
launches—there is a whole fleet of yachts in 
the bay at Miami. 

Florida has a long lead on all the other 
states in coast line—450 miles on the east 
coast and more than 600 miles around the 
Gulf; and Florida is far ahead of the rest 
‘of the country in its highways for automo- 
biles. From Jacksonville to Homestead, 
which is near the jumping off place, there is 
a road hard as concrete, level as a floor and 
white as chalk. It is the greatest highway 
for touring cars in America. Many of the 
tourists get into their machines at Jackson- 
ville and honk and hurry along the road 
down the coast. It is the best way to see 
Florida, they tell you with much enthusiasm. 
The women muffle themselves up in big 
wraps and take the veil and then lean back 
and look and smile back at the flowers which 
greet them with their beauty. The man in 


front puts on a kind of middle of the road 


expression and “lets her go.” The street 
curbs of Jacksonville and Miami are lined 
with machines. We are now living in a 
machine-made country. I am 1,400 miles 
from Chicago and yet I am kept jumping out 
of the way of automobiles. 


A SWELL CROWD 


But the railroad trains still have the 
crowd, and they do everything to make rid- 
ing comfortable. They need to muke it 
comfortable, for they are carrying a swell 
class of people who are out for comfort and 
pleasure; men who look as if they owned a 
considerable part of the earth and stock in 
interlocking directorates; women with an 
air of social superiority and other women 
with an overfed appearance, conspicuous for 
breadth and thickness and puffy cheeks and 
double chins, swinging their big easy chairs 
toward the windows and looking off into 
space or calling for soft drinks. It is sur- 
prising what a lot of guzzling people can do 
when they are traveling for their health. 
The man with the black face and white shirt- 
waist is quite indispensable to this class of 
travelers. 


By Grapho 
PALM BEACH 


Where do they all go? Everywhere up 
and down the coast. But of course Palm 
Beach is the-high spot. There is only one 
Palm Beach in all America, I first saw the 
famous place twelve years ago, and it lin- 
gered in memory like a beautiful dream 
through the dozen years since. A _ little 
three-year-old girl who was with us immedi- 
ately exclaimed, “This is where I want our 
home to be!’’ Some people think there will 
not be anything more beautiful in paradise 
regained. Henry M. Flagler, the Standard 
Oil magnate, whose golden wand and mar- 
velous energy changed this east coast from 
a stretch of sand and swamp into a winter 
paradise for tourists and a vast opportunity 
for the fruit grower and early vegetable man, 
made Palm Beach his first love. Here he 
built his home well known to architects as 
White Hall, and here he built the Royal 
Poinciana, which is called the greatest hotel 
in America; and the Breakers over at the 
water’s edge of the Atlantic. 

Both are wooden structures and, like all 
the Flagler buildings, painted yellow with 
white trimmings. But the Poinciana dazes 
you with its bigness, its loggias, its vast cor- 
ridors, its palm grove in front, its wealth of 
flower beds, its hedges of croton, the most 
richly colored foliage plant that grows, and 
its wonderful avenue of Australian pines 
which connects the two hotels and Lake 
Worth with the sea. I never anywhere else 
have seen an avenue of trees equal to this. 
And what is so graceful as the great leaves 
of the palm when they are swayed by a soft, 
southern breeze and above is the blue sky or 
a white cloud lazily lingering in the air? 
Whether you look at the earth robed in all 
the fascination of color or toward the sky 
above or wander through the corridors of 
the great hotels, it is everywhere a fairy 
scene. 


MR, FLAGLER 


It was at White Hall that Mr. Flagler 
died, two years ago. Almost blind, he slipped 
on the marble staircase one day, fractured 
his hip and could not rally from the shock. 
What irony of fate! The man who had 
made one of the most fascinating, dreamlike 
spots on earth so lost his sight that he could 
no longer gaze upon its beauty. I talked 
with his pastor, Dr. George Ward, an hour 
the other day, and he told me what a Puri- 
tan Mr, Flagler was about many things. If 
there is anything which the worldly man out 
for a good time likes to do it is to play golf 
on Sunday. But when Sunday came the 
golf links at Palm Beach were closed as tight 
as a drum and Mr. Flagler sat on the lid. 
Nor did it make any difference how much 
the fashionable set wanted to dance on Sun- 
day evening, there was nothing doing. 

White Hall is closed now, and Mrs. Flag- 
ler lives in a cottage over by the Breakers, 
near the old Joe Jefferson home. She has 
not been able to bear the sorrowful sugges- 
tions of the beautiful palace. The church 
where Mr. Flagler was always in his pew 
until the disabilities of age—he was eighty- 
four when he died—made it too difficult now 
has an overflowing congregation. Some of 
the late comers sit on the pulpit steps, others 
are turned away. It is doubtful whether 
any other preacher in America has so many 
hearers, first and last, who have so much of 
everything that wealth affords. 

I never stay long at Palm Beach; there 
are two serious difficulties in the way—time 
and financial limitations. I just take a 
good, long, deep look and move on. I should 
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say that one of the most satisfactory plans 
for thoroughly enjoying the place would be 
to take along a barrel of money and knock 
the head in, so as to get at it easily. ~ 

As a measure of financial safety a multi- 
tude of tourists stop at West Palm Beach. 
It is just across the lake, and the walking 


a" 


is good if you run out of money and have to 


hike for home. ‘This beautiful town has 
grown wonderfully in the last dozen years, 
and expects to grow more—they all do. If 
I am correctly informed by real estate en- 
thusiasts the tourists who come down here 
a score of years from now will find a city all 
the way from Palm Beach to the Keys. 
i] 
THE METROPOLIS OF THE LOWER COAST 


But for a very live town I have not seen 
anything else on the east coast which is 
quite the equal of Miami. When I was here 
a dozen years ago it was a village, and the 
only thing in it which I admired was its 
wealth of morning glories, whose purple 
hearts were everywhere brim full of gladness. 
Now Miami is metropolitan, full of busi- 
ness, full of tourists—and to a Florida town 
tourists are a joy—for three months in the 
year. The city has another of the great 
Flagler hotels, the Royal Palm; but for 
beauty the Halcyon has no equal in Florida. 
It is magnificent. There are homes facing 
Biscayne Bay which are as nearly ideal as 
money and tropical verdure and bloom and 
sea breezes and faraway views can make. - 


The five-mile stretch of coast from Miami 
to Cocoanut Grove seems likely to become 


a veritable fairyland. Here the Deerings of- 


Chicago are establishing a million dollar 
home, and it is here that William J. Bryan. 
has built a refuge from winter blasts and the 
slings and arrows of the crities. The house, 
which is near the water’s edge, is Moorish 
in design, with a patio in the center, a big 
iron knocker at the door and a vine-covered’ 
wall at the side. It is quite beautiful and is. 
rented for a very high price, so I was told. 
Mr. Bryan has no time to spend here now, 
when Great Britain or Germany is routing 
him out of bed at midnight. I heard a man: 
at one of the hotels exclaiming, “The Kaiser 
has got to be licked; he has got to be 
licked !” 

If some of these furious adyocates of the 
different sides of the war were Secretary of 
State or President they would be licking 
everybody on the other side of the Atlantic. 
It is amusing to see what a fighter a tourist 
ean be when he is lazily leaning on a cane, 
with a panama hat on his head, cream-col- 
ored pants and a loose black coat. If you. 
come to Florida don’t forget the cream-col- 
ored pants. It is also amusing to hear a 
man declaiming against hard times and then 
jumping into a big touring ear and whirling 
away to the next town. 


Miami, March 1. 


Begin Now | 
Do something for God and man. Take 
up some form of Christian work, however 
lowly. Do not wait to be asked—begin F} 
offer yourself. Do something, even if it be 
a cross to you. Do not be daunted by diffi- 
culties. It is more than possible, it is highly 
probable, that God has a great store 
for some of you, but it will not come to 
to begin with, neither should you ee, 
God will lead you to it hres ald the 
performance of obscure tasks.—Rev. 
Brown. 
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A Chapter from China 


Stories of Encouragement and Opportunity in the American Board’s Wide Field 


The Great Revival in Shaowu 


Shaowu Station is a part of the Foochow 
Mission in Fukien Province, China, and is 
about 250 miles up the River Min from Foo- 
chow City. Fukien is a wild, beautiful coun- 
try, has both forests and fertile land. a cli- 
mate much like Florida and its people speak 
various forms of the Mandarin language— 
one Chinese pastor in Shaowu being said to 
speak seventeen dialects and yet to need an 
interpreter in the country districts! It is in 
Shaowu that the veteran, Dr. Joseph BH. 
Walker, recently arrived in America, has 
spent more than forty active years, and in 
Shaowu has been carried on another of the 
carefully planned, prayerfully executed evan- 
gelistic campaigns on the lines of the Sher- 
wood Hiddy meetings in Peking, Foochow and 
elsewhere, of which so much has lately been 
heard. Rey. Charles L. Storrs, who tells the 
story, is a graduate of Amherst and Yale, 
has been in Shaowu since 1904, is principal 
of the Boys’ Academy and is in charge of 
general evangelistic work. 


IN A CONFUCIAN HALL 


“Our little burg never saw the like of it 
before. Think of a little city of 20,000 with 
no assembly place capable of seating 1,000 
persons, That was our case, for the church 
erowded will hold only a few more than 400. 
So we borrowed the use of the old Confucian 
Hall, close beside the Confucian Temple, 
which latter we also once or twice used for 
an overflow meeting. The hall we patched 
up and decorated as best we could. It had 
last been used for the local legislature, but 
had now fallen into harboring bats and goats, 
and the courtyard had grown high with 
weeds. It looked very different after a few 
days’ work; fantastic Chinese animal crea- 
tions yied with Bible scroll pictures on the 
walls, and three hundred little benches—saw- 
horses, we would call them in New Hngland 
—each. good for: two or three auditors, 
awaited in serried ranks the successive hosts. 

“In the court two high poles on which were 
strung Mr. Cole’s wireless telegraphy an- 
tennze announced that something unusual was 
going on inside. That advertising, however, 
was hardly necessary, for the town and vicin- 
ity. had been posted with three successive 
series of announcements and the local magis- 
trate had issued two proclamations com- 
mending the meetings. All tickets to the pre- 


liminary science lectures had been eagerly 
taken in advance. 
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THE SCIENCE LECTURES 


“T mustn’t make too long a story of it. 
We were especially fortunate in our two 
speakers. Mr. Cole, a Toronto B.S., giving 
all his time and strength to the lecture work 
of the Y. M. C. A., probably landed more 
novel ideas to the square inch into the pates 
of the people of this corner of Fukien than 
they had ever dreamed of before. In all, 
3,050 persons heard his lecture and saw his 
demonstrations with wireless telegraphy and 
other electrical apparatus. Hight hundred 
of them were women and school girls. This 
last remark doesn’t mean much to you in 
America, but Shaowu never saw a woman’s 
gathering of that size before. 


‘THE EVANGELIST 


“Mr. U, or Yui, as they spell it in Shang- 
hai, is a rara avis, one of the foreign-educated 
Christian patriots who are China’s greatest 
single asset. He is a Harvard alumnus, 
widely traveled, active in 1911 in getting the 
Revolutionary government onto its feet, a 
polished, gifted gentleman, burning with 
Christian zeal for his country. He made an 
impression and brought a message that 
Shaowu will not forget for many a long year. 
The magistrate, the principal of the Middle 
School, a former member of parliament, and 
the head of the local gentry, presided at suc- 
cessive meetings. Seventeen hundred men and 
students attended his three meetings and 770 
women and girls the two meetings for them. 

The approach to his message was wholly 
patriotic. People who think the Chinese lack- 
ing in patriotism should have seen those 
packed audiences listening with strained at- 
tention for an hour and a half and then 
going quietly and thoughtfully away, con- 
versing earnestly with each other. When 
Mr. U came to his message, ‘China’s Only 
Hope, Jesus Christ,’ there was no uncer- 
tainty about it, but a most confident and 
manly ring. : 

THE IMMEDIATE RESULTS 


“As a result of these meetings there are 
494 men and boys who signed cards express- 
ing a desire to study the Bible, and 148 
women and girls. All our little force of 
capable Christians has been busily engaged 
now for a week in getting these new friends 
grouped into study classes, conveniently lo- 
cated and timed. 

“Similar meetings with similar results have 
been held in twelve other cities, and larger 
ones, with ingatherings of 1,761 and 1,420, 
in the large port cities of Foochow and 
Amoy. High officials, scores of gentry and 


| scholars and thousands of students and mid- 


dle class Chinese have been definitely reached 
with the gospel message. In our own little 
city the magistrate, the postmaster, thirty 
of the gentry, including the teachers in the 
government schools, and forty of the Middle 
School students, were among those who 
signed cards.” 
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elped in sixty years to com- 


On -the Ground in Shansi 


Friends of China were much interested, a 
few months ago, in the offer by the govern- 
ment officials in Shansi Province to place in 
the hands of the American Board’s mission 
at Fenchow City the responsibility for the 
schools of that and eight surrounding dis- 
tricts. Special gifts helped to make it possi- 
ble for the Board to accept the responsibility, 
and Dr. W. E. Strong, editorial secretary of 
the Board, when visiting Fenchow last year, 
received a visit from the magistrate, through 
whom the government request was made, and 
inspected the temple property which the 
authorities offered to turn over to the mis- 
sion for school purposes. 

Mr. Frank B. Warner, a trained educator, 
graduate of Amherst and Oberlin, was ap- 
pointed by the Board to take charge of the 
lower schools in the eight Shansi districts. 
He has just reached his field and reports that 
the half has not been told of the opportuni- 
ties before the mission along educational 
lines. 

A FRIENDLY OFFICIAL GONE 


Mr. Warner relates one bit of sad news. 
He refers to the magistrate, Mr. Shih, who 
was so eager for the mission to begin the 
educational work and of whom Dr. Strong 
formed so high an opinion. His letter says: 

“This magistrate, poor fellow, has just met 
with an unfortunate fate. We received news 
the other day that he has just been executed 
at Taiyuanfu. He was a great friend of the 
Church in this city and his wife was very 
friendly with the ladies of the mission. 

“Mr. Shih was promoted last spring to be 
one of the national commissioners of educa- 
tion at Peking. It seems, however, that he 
incurred the hostility of one of the wealthy 
families of the city while he was magistrate 
here, and as soon as he left they brought 
charges against him and backed them by a 
generous expenditure of funds, as is possible 
in China. He was tried in Taiyuanfu and 
sentenced to twelve years’ imprisonment. 
Whether he was guilty of grafting or not, 
we do not know, but it is undoubted that he 
had some crooked under-officials whose guilt, 
perchance, he had to bear. We were hoping 


that he would be released after a time, and 
were quite shocked to learn of-his execution. 
He was a very progressive man and was not 
afraid to say what he thought, so that prob- 
ably he could easily be represented as a 
dangerous man to the Peking Government.” 
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DR. BROWN’S 


The Formal and the Vital Elements in 
Religion 


We have in this lesson about Jonathan and his armor-bearer a 
curious blend of sense and sentiment, a mingling of sound regard 
for practical ends with the sheerest superstition. The heavenly 
treasure comes to us in a vessel decidedly earthen. 

The main points in the story are these: 


I. THE BRAVE DEED OF JONATHAN 


The victory over the Philistines followed a brave sortie made by 
Jonathan and his adjutant. “Now it fell upon a day that Jona- 
than said to the young man who bore his armor, Let us go over to 
the Philistines’ garrison.” There was “a rocky crag” on one side 
the garrison and Jonathan proposed that they climb the face of 
the crag and suddenly fall upon the soldiers standing guard out- 
side the garrison. It was a desperate undertaking for two men to 
assay. But it was not undertaken in sheer bravado—they moved 
in the high spirit of faith—that God would bless their venture. 
“The Lord will work for us,” they said, “for there is no restraint 
to the Lord to save by many or by few.” ; 

The two resolute young men stood in that succession of un- 
daunted souls who “through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, escaped the edge of the sword, turned to flight the 
armies of aliens.” They climbed the face of the steep cliff and the 
startled Philistines at the garrison, expecting no attack from that 
quarter, were thrown into utter confusion. They may have re- 
garded the two young men who suddenly appeared over the edge 
of the crag as the outposts of an Israelite force which in some 
mysterious way (to their superstitious minds possibly by super- 
natural aid) had made their advance from that unexpected quarter. 
And before they could put themselves in fighting array, Jonathan 
and his adjutant had slain twenty of them and had made their 
escape. 

This swift success spread consternation far and wide in the 
Philistine camp. The soldiers knew not which way to look if such 
an attack could suddenly be made over what they had regarded as 
an impassable barrier. To add to their dismay there was an earth- 
quake. ‘The earth quaked so there was an exceeding great tremb- 
ling; and the garrison and the spoilers also trembled.” 

The appearance of a rout in the enemy’s camp was seen by Saul 
from the watch tower in Gibeah. “Behold, the multitude melted 
away, and they went hither and thither.” The military order of 
the camp was broken up. Saul felt that this must be due to the 
presence of Hebrews who were making an attack. “Number now,” 
he said, ‘‘and see who is gone from us.” It was ascertained that 
Jonathan and his adjutant were missing. Then by the advice of 
his priest who had consulted the oracle, Saul led his army against 
the disordered host of the Philistines and won a notable victory. 


Il. THE TABOO UPON EATING 


It was evident that Yahweh was working among his people to 
give them success. To guarantee the continuance. of Yahweh’s 
favor Saul proclaimed a fast. He made the eating of any food that 
day by the Israelites taboo. “Saul adjured the people saying, 
Cursed be the man that eateth any food until evening and I be 
avenged on my enemies.” 

It seemed foolish and cruel. “To everything there is a season” 
—a time to fast and a time to feast—‘God hath made everything 
beautiful in its time.” To proclaim a fast in the midst of a hard- 
fought battle, just at the moment when the men if properly nour- 
ished might have pressed the advantage already gained to a signal 
victory, was the rash act of a man intent upon the form rather 
than upon the substance of religion. The plain duty of a com- 
mander at such a juncture was to care for the strength and com- 
fort of his soldiers that what their hands found to do might be done 
with their might. Poor Saul had not learned that. 

How strange to see this man becoming daily more imperious in 
temper and stubborn in will, yet showing an extravagant devotion 
to the forms of religion! This combination is not uncommon, 
Louis XIV., having led a wicked, profligate life which rightly 
merited the wrath of God, was prompted by fear, perhaps, to in- 
crease his attention to religious ceremony. He granted great favors 
to the Established Church. He promoted her dignitaries to still 
higher honors. He endowed her orders (by the use of money un- 
justly taken from the people) with princely generosity. He used 
his royal authority to harry the Protestant heretics out of France 
and finally by his Revocation of the Edict of tolerance he swept 
them away by thousands to the great satisfaction of his priestly 
advisers. Like the action of Saul in fixing his taboo upon eating, 
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it was a course dictated neither by wisdom nor by conscience; it 
was only a bit of ill-advised zeal for outward form. 


~ 


Ill. THE VIOLATION OF THE TABOO BY JONATHAN 


“The people feared the oath,” but Jonathan, seeing wild honey 
on a bee tree as they passed through the forest in pursuit of thé 
enemy, took a piece of honey and ate it, for he was faint with 
hunger. He had not known of his father’s rash taboo, and when 
the people remonstrated with him for eating, he boldly said: “My 
father hath troubled the land. Mine eyes have been enlightened” 
—the world grows dim to the eyes of the man who is weary and 
faint with hunger—‘“because I tasted a little of this honey. How 
much more if only the people had eaten freely today of the spoil 
of their enemies—the slaughter of the Philistines would have been 
great and the people would have smitten the Philistines from Mich- 
mash to Aijalon!’” (September Reading.) 

The honest man, sure of his devotion to the will of God, may 


‘disregard the tithing of mint, anise and cummin, giving, his efforts 


to the weightier interests of justice, mercy and truth. We glory 
in the emphasis placed by Jonathan upon that which was vital. 
The day will come when one of his race will say, touching the 
wholesale use of burnt offerings: “Will the Lord be pleased with 
a thousand rams? He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good. 
What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, to lore mercy 
and to walk humbly with thy God.” 


IV. THE PENALTY FOR THE BROKEN TABOO 


When evening came the people, made ravenously hungry by 
the hard exertions of the day and by the fast imposed, hastily 
slaughtered the animals they had taken as spoil. Without regard- 
ing the ritual requirement that the blood be first separated from 
the flesh, they devoured the meat as it was. “The blood is the 
life,” says the priestly law, and blood therefore belonged to Yah- 
weh, the sole giver of life—it must not be eaten with the flesh. 
Saul, still intent upon form, witnessed this further disregard of 
ritual. He therefore had a stone rolled into the camp and on this 
improvised altar had the meat prepared according to priestly re- 
quirement. 

When the people were wthegnehed by this food, he proposed 
that the attack be renewed. “Let us go down after the Philistines 
by night and leave not a man of them.” The priest suggested that 
the oracle be again consulted. This was done, but there was no 
response. ‘Yahweh answered him not that day.” And Saul has- 
tily concluded that the deity had been offended by some infraction 
of the taboo. He must straightway ferret out the guilty one. 

“Draw near,” Saul cried, “and see where sin hath been this 
day. As the Lord liveth though it be Jonathan my son he shall 
surely die.” The people had seen Jonathan eat the honey, but they 
would not betray him—‘not a man among all the people answered.” 
So lots were cast according to the prevalent method of ascertaining 
the divine will in a difficult matter. The lot fell upon Jonathan. 
When Jonathan was accused he bravely stated what he had done. 
“And Saul answered, God do so to me and more—thou shalt surely 
die, Jonathan.” 


Vv. THE POPULAR REACTION IN FAVOR OF JONATHAN 


The people knew that the inception of the victory won that day 
was due to Jonathan’s personal courage. They felt the force of 
his protest against the untimeliness of the fast proclaimed by his 
father. They also had a certain unspoiled instinct for the real 
thing as opposed to sham, And when the option between righteous- 
ness or ritual, sense or superstition, was put up to them, they 
came out clearly for the right. 
Jonathan die? God forbid! As the Lord liveth there shall not 
fall one hair of his head to the ground for he hath wrought with 
God this day. So the people rescued Jonathan that he died not.” 

“There was now a freer spirit,” as Stanley says, “in the nation 
at large. What was tolerated in the time of Jephthah when the 
obligation of such wild vows overrode all other considerations was 
tolerated no longer. The people interposed on Jonathan's behalf, 
recognizing the religious aspect of his exploit. It was the dawn 
of a better day. It was the national spirit animated’ by the feeling 
that there is a higher duty than outward sacrifice or exact fulfill- 
ment of literal vows.” 

The lesson throws fresh light upon the power of personality. 
There is indeed no restraint with the Lord to save by or by 
few. The contagious courage of one resolute soul itke Jonathan 
may vanquish a horde of Philistines or defeat the 
claims of formal religion supported though they are by the king 


himself. 
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The Life of the Soul 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for March 14-20 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


The Place of Work in the Life of the Soul. 
2 Thess. 3: 1-18. 

Is Leisure Conducive to Godliness? In 
Dr. Cabot’s striking book, ‘‘What Men Live 
By,” the first requirement for a wholesome 
life which he emphasizes is work, and the 
second, play, Neither an excess of labor nor 
of leisure is favorable to the highest type of 
godliness. The strong man, if forced to 
choose, would, of course, prefer to be driven 
with occupations rather than to be left with 
folded hands; in fact, it is impossible to 
think of a strong and sane man or woman 
in any conjuncture of affairs who would not 
seek to find an occupation. A good many 
people in our modern comfortable civiliza- 
tion are suffering spiritual loss and ineffi- 
ciency from an excess of leisure. On the 
other hand, a certain amount of leisure is of 
the highest value for the development both 
of soul and spirit. The impatience of pre- 
occupation is a sad hindrance to our com- 
munion with God, but the leisure of mind 
which is essential to a wholesome life is 
largely a matter of self-mastery and the right 
regulation of powers and opportunities. If 
any one really desires to spend ten minutes 
at leisure in the presence of God, that lies 
quite within the range of possibility, even 
of the busiest life. The main point is a ca- 
pacity for controlling thought, closing the 
door on insistent interruptions and preoccu- 
/pations of the outer world and opening a 
door for the incoming of the Divine Spirit. 


The Example of Jesus. Superficial ob- 
servers may get the impression that our 
Lord’s years of ministry were leisurely years. 
That he lived the unhurried life and refused 
to be swept off his feet by the crowd is true 
enough; but work must be judged by its re- 
sults rather than by the outward show it 
makes in the eyes of the world. The busi- 
ness of living effectively was never more per- 
fectly transacted than by Jesus of Nazareth; 
and we are to remember ‘that these results 
were not produced entirely in the short 
period of his public ministry, but that they 
had behind them his experience of steady, 
regulated and effective toil at a mechanical 
trade. So far as we can learn, the support 
of a large family of younger brothers and 
sisters depended first upon the toil of Joseph, 
and then for a series of years upon the fam- 
ily headship and steady work of Jesus. The 
keynote of his life is given in his reply to 
Joseph and Mary when they sought and 
found him in the temple—“‘Did ye not know 
that I must be about my Father’s business?” 
The restful spirit of soul-poise was there, 
_ but we read at the height of his public min- 

_istry that he and his disciples had not leisure 

so much as to eat. 


How Is Work.a Blessing? This is a mat- 
ter of human experience. Busy people will 
be ready to testify that life without work 
would be unendurable. The. point is that 
we should relate our work to the higher and 
permanent things, and regard our contribution 
to the necessities of the world as a needed 
part of the administration of the Kingdom 
of God. Work approached in such a spirit 
can never wholly take on the form of drudg- 
ery or be without its rewards. The business 
of the Christian is to relate his occupations 
- —both delights and drudgeries—to the prog- 
ress of the Kingdom of God. So they will 
put on dignity and deepen and broaden into 
a life worth while. 


HOUR OF 
Closet and Altar 


IN THE MIDDLE WATCH 


Thou didst confirm thine inheritance, 
when it was weary.—Psa. 68: 9. 


We are all weary, but there is a weari- 
ness that is no shame; if we are weary 
of good because we want to do evil, if we 
are weary of discipline because we want 
the license of iniquity, then is our weari- 
ness a reproach and an abomination.— 
Joseph Parker, e 


The heavy task or the crushing sorrow 
is often the key that opens God’s treas- 
ure-house. You have had very little ex- 
perience either of life or of Christian 
life, if you have not learned by this time 
that the harder your work, and the 
darker your sorrows, the mightier have 
been God’s supports, and the more starry 
the lights that have shone upon your 
path.—Alerander Maclaren. 


Into the woods my Master went 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to him, 

And the little gray leaves were kind to 
him; 

The thorn-tree had a mind to him 

When into the woods he came. 

Out of the woods my Master went, 

And he was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came 

Content with death and shame. 

When death and shame would woo him 
last 

From under the trees they drew him last; 

’Twas on a tree they slew him—last, 

When out of the woods he came. 

—Sidney Lanier. 


The help to live that is most wanted is 
not remedies against great sorrows. The 
chief obstacle to the enjoyment of life 
is its dullness and the weariness which 
invades us when there is nothing to be 
seen or done of any particular value.— 
W. H. White (Mark Rutherford). 


That man is perfect in faith who can 
come to God in the utter dearth of his 
feelings and his desires, without a glow 
or an aspiration, with the weight of low 
thoughts, failures, neglects and wander- 
ing forgetfulness, and say to him, “Thou 
art my refuge, because thou art my 
home.’”’—George Macdonald. 


Lord, be merciful to us in the middle 
watch, when night is dark about us and 
return of the day’ withdrawn seems out 
of hope. Keep our hearts aglow with the 
clear inward light of thy presence. Let 
not weariness destroy confidence in our 
times of rest. Enable us to go about the 
business thou hast set for us with sturdy 
courage. Establish our hearts in faith 
and through the ever-growing joy of thy 
companionship in thought and work. 
Make us free and strong in thy Kingdom 
which transcends and transforms experi- 
ences of earth. We thank thee that we 
never spend the patient hours alone. For 
Christ, who was weary and homeless in 
his time of toil; for all our brothers who 
hawe come off conquerors; for all. who 
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need us and for whom thou hast given us. 


the means of help; we bless thee. 
—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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‘ raise certain questions. 


The Book of Books 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for March 21-27 


BY PARRIS T. FARWELL 


Favorite Books of the Bible, and Why. 
Jobn 1: 1-5; 21: 20-25. 

Bible Reading. This is the third topic in 
this year’s list which implies Bible reading 
on the part of the young people. And yet 
familiarity with young people leads one to 
How many of them 
are in the habit of reading the Bible? Have 
any read it through? Have any ever read 
a book of the Bible at a sitting? Is there 
any other favorite book of which most of 
us know so little as we know of the Bible? 
In our Christian Endeavor Pledge is a prom- 
ise that we will read it every day. 


Our Favorite Books. Probably among 
most earnest Bible readers there would be 
close similarity of statement. concerning fa- 
vorite books of the Bible. In the Old Testa- 
ment the favorites will be Deuteronomy, 
Psalms and Isaiah. The first because of its 
eloquent passages; Psalms because of its 
close touch with human nature; and Isaiah 
because of its deep fervor, its Messianic 
spirit and its profound revelation of the 
greatness, the goodness and the mercy of God. 
Some will add Amos, Hosea and Micah be- 
cause of the message in these books that 
voices the spirit of social service, the care of 
God for the poor and the oppressed. 


New Testament Favorites. But in all the 
Bible the supreme books for Christians must 
ever be the Gospels. Of these Gospels many 
will choose John as best revealing the spirit 
of the Master. ‘The learned historian, Dr. 
Philip Schaff, used to say to his students, 
“Hitherto the theology of the Christian 
Church has been mainly Pauline, but the 
time is coming when it will be Johannine.” 
Perhaps that time has now come. There are 
some, however, to whom the Gospel of Luke 
is supreme. Renan called it ‘the most beau- 
tiful book in existence.” When we remem- 
ber its chapters on the infancy and youth of 
Christ, that it alone contains the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, the parables of the 
Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, the Prodigal Son, 
the Rich Man and Lazarus, the Pharisee and 
the Publican, the story of Mary and Martha, 
the story of Zaccheus, the story of the Peni- 
tent Thief, we are inclined to agree with 
Renan. But the simplicity and brevity of 
the Gospel of Mark’and the undoubted fact 
that it was the first written Gospel makes 
it supreme for some. “Among the four Gos- 
pels,” said Dora Greenwell, “that of St. 
Mark became my favorite, from the sudden 
direct manner in which it at once brings 
Christ into contact with a suffering world 
and shows him surrounded from morning un- 
til latest eve with the direct aspects of hu- 
man: distress and woe.” But yet, again, for 
some the Gospel of Matthew is the favorite. 
It contains the story of the visit of the wise 
men to the infant Jesus. It has the fullest 
account of the Sermon on the Mount, includ- 
ing The Beatitudes and The Lord’s Prayer, 
and it alone contains the great parable of the 
Last Judgmeat. So we understand Ruskin 
when he says, “The Gospel which the publi- 
ean wrote for us, with its perfect Sermon 
on the Mount, and mostly more harmonious 
and genile fullness in places where St. Luke 
is formal, St. John mysterious and St. Mark 
brief—this Gospel according to St: Matthew, 
I should think, if we had to choose one out 
of all the books in the Bible for a prison or 
a desert friend, would be the one we should 
keep.” . 
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THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Missionary Training Centers 


In a little over three months the summer schools of the Mission- 
ary Education Movement will be opening at Blue Ridge, N. C., 
Silvér Bay, N. Y., Ocean Park, Me., Asilomar, Cal., Estes Park, 


Col., Lake Geneva, Wis. It would be difficult to find six more 
delightful vacation resorts than those selected for these conferences. 
The grounds are safeguarded against objectionable features, afford 
opportunity for various forms of recreation and, in fact, are owned, 
equipped and managed exclusively in the interests of assemblies 
of this character. It is safe to promise to all who go a well-bal- 
anced combination of study, recreation, good fellowship and in- 
spiration. Normal mission study groups, classes for teachers of 
various grades in the Sunday school and open parliaments for 
workers in all branches of church activity will fill the morning 
program. Platform meetings, with addresses by mission board 
secretaries and missionaries of both home and foreign fields, out- 
of-door vesper services and denominational group meetings will 
vary the evening appointments. Results of the conferences of the 
last twelve years guarantee ten days of real uplift to all who go. 


The Bishop’s Lighthouses 

Bishop Darlington of the Episcopal Diocese of Harrisburg, Pa., 
is a man of original ideas. The district in which he exercises 
authority is a part of the anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania, 
where, in large measure, men work under ground. What to do for 
these men during their leisure hours had been troubling the bishop 
for some time. So far as he had been able to see, there was only 
one really successful appeal to these men in most of the coal min- 
ing towns, and this—the saloon—is there multiplied to such an 
extent in point of numbers as to be beyond the comprehension of 
almost any one not familiar with social conditions in such com- 
munities. In some of these towns there is a saloon for each hun- 
dred inhabitants or less—which includes men, women and toddling 
children, of which latter there is always an abundance. Let those 
who live in “dry” territory try to imagine what this means. The 
bishop hit upon an idea. He noticed that about all the light pro- 
vided at night for the streets of many of these coal mining rowns 
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A soctal center for work among men and boys of the mines 
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came from the saloon windows. This fact he combined with an- 
other, namely, that scarcely any one in these communities thinks 
of using white paint. Because of the coal industry, most buildings 
wear a somber look, as though they had been bathed in soot. So 
the Bishop said: “We will plant social centers in. these towns. 
We will make them 
distinctive. We will 
paint them white— 
no matter if we have 
to do the job over 
every month. And at 
night we will have 
them just as bril- 
liantly illuminated, or 
more so, than the sa- 
loon windows. By 
day or night folks - 
shall take notice of 
them. We will call 
them lighthouses.” 
The work was be- 
gun in Mt. Carmel, 
one of the larger min- 
ing centers in the dio- 


eese. Here were 130 

SOSE/ led saloons, when the last 
of O/77eE. census was taken, for 
a population of a lit- 

of L ESE tle over 17,000. This 
-, was bad enough, but 
Corner not so bad as in other 
(oh if LAS places. Still, in this 


town there is not a 
publie reading-room 
nor a Young Men’s Christian Association. The Bishop’s light- 
house had the field all to itself—as most lighthouses do. Quite like 
a lonely sentinel of the deep it confronted a great moral and spir- 
itual darkness waiting to be penetrated by its rays. But condi- 
tions have been about the same in Centralia, Lykens and other 
points where this work has been taken up. 


. ss Pe 
BREAKER BOYS WORKING IN A PENNSYLVANIA COAL MINE 


These boys respond readily to the appeal of the “ lighthouses” or 
social centers 


Work Appeals Especially to Young Men 


After a while it became evident that the boys and young men 
in the mining field responded to the appeal of the lighthouse more 
readily than their elders. Hence it is with them that most of the 
work is now being carried on. For the most part the boys work — 
in the breakers picking slate from the crushed coal as it passes 
them on an endless belt. They work in a dusty, unhealthful at- 
mosphere and are paid from seventy cents to a dollar for a day’s 
work of about eleven hours. When night comes there is no place 
for them to find recreation and relaxation save in the saloons and 
other places of ill repute. The same situation prevails on the Sab- 
bath, for no pretense is made to observe Sunday closing. At such 
times it is not unusual to see boys in knickerbockers tending bar. 
For the most part the Bishop’s lighthouses are not pretentious on 
the exterior. Almost any building which can be made to serve the 
purpose is pressed into use. Its white exterior,-however, in the 
midst of the grime of the community often makes it look more 
businesslike than its size would otherwise make it appear. But 
within, these social centers are bright and attractive. Clean, whole 
some recreation is provided.’ There are the usual club facilities, — 
such as billiard and pool tables, bowling, reading-rooms, baths and 
so on. As a rule the clubhouses are taxed to their full capacity. 
One striking thing has been noticed as a result of this work. 
There are more boys and men in attendance usually at the regular 
service of the church which maintains the lighthouse than there 
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IN PICTURE AND PARAGRAPH 


are girls and women. This, perhaps, reveals another opportunity 
for Christian service over which the Bishop may be even now 
pondering to some purpose. But it also shows that faith backed 
by works is not without its appeal to the masculine mind, even in 
a coal mining center. At Mt. Carmel it has been necessary to 
double the seating capacity of the church. 0. C. 


Systematizing Chicago Rescue Work 


In the operations of the Chicago Christian Industrial League 
we happened upon something new in the way of dealing with the 
“submerged” classes. Under the direction of George A. Kilbey 
who, as general manager, directs the activities of this good work, 
the business of revamping down-and-outs has been systematized 
until it behaves like a well-oiled and nicely-adjusted machine: 
System! This is the keynote of this particular work. It is 
difficult to say just where the League makes a beginning with 
most of its subjects. Perhaps it is in its mission hall on South 
State Street. Possibly it is in its free employment bureau. Oc- 
easionally it must be at its hotel—the Popular—where it pro- 
vides shelter and food for hosts of men at prices which make this 
hostelry all that its name implies. But no matter where the sys- 
tem first lays hands upon the man needing help, it begins by put- 
ting him to work. If he is thoroughly able-bodied, but lacking in 
any particular type of skill in workmanship, he is given a pushcart 
and told to go out into the byways of the city and collect the useful 
refuse in the way of old paper, rags, shoes and rubbers which may 
ordinarily be had for the asking. This the League buys from him 
at market prices. 
which all this material is brought. Even unskilled labor can be 
set at the task of sorting paper into different grades or of baling 
it into bundles. If the needy one can be trusted with horses he 
is given charge of one of the sixteen teams which are out every 
week-day visiting every part of Chicago, collecting broken furni- 
ture, cast-off clothing, shoes, books, pictures—in short, discarded 
articles of almost any kind. And if the one to be helped possesses 
skill or training which will enable him to assist in renovating or 
revamping any of this secondhand material so that it may be sold 
at one of the League’s several stores in the poorer sections of the 
city, he is put to work in one of the many workships wherein this 
is done. 


Work of All Kinds Undertaken 


Almost every line of endeavor is represented in the ranks of the 
anemployed. Consequently the League is able to renovate almost 


Photo. by G. V. Buck, Washington, L. C. 


Perhaps he is set to work in the warehouse to 


anything and everything which its collecting wagons bring in. 
Tailors patch and clean old clothes while cabinet-makers and up- 
holsterers repair old furniture. Not long ago an expert clock man 


REPAIRING FURNITURE, CHICAGO CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE 


Where the unemployed are immediately given work of some sort 


repaired fifty clocks which had been accumulated during several 
months. These ranged all the way from the common alarm clock 
to timepieces of the cuckoo and grandfather variety. When arti- 
cles have been put in serviceable shape they are sent to the stores 
previously mentioned. Here a suit of clothes—lacking perhaps 
only in current style—may be purchased for less than a dollar. 
A woman’s dress will be priced at a quarter or half a dollar. A 
rocking chair, which has had:a broken arm replaced by a new one, 
and to which has been given a bright new coat of varnish, will 
gladden some home in the tenement district for perhaps the nom- 
inal sum of fifteen cents. In these stores of the Christian Indus- 
trial League a perpetual rummage sale is under full swing six 
days in the week. 

Mr. Kilbey, the guiding genius in all this work, had nearly 
thirty years’ experience in the work of the Salvation Army before 
he became identified with this Chicago organization. His idea is 
to help men to better themselves by giving them something con- 
structive to do. If this results in side products which can be sold 
at nominal cost to needy persons, the advantage is twofold. 0. c. 


A PEACE PETITION TWO MILES LONG 


Signed by $50,000 school children of the United States and presented to Secretary Bryan by a committee of twelve girls fromthe Washington schools. 
Tt was prepared to be sent to"the rulers of the warring nations in the hope of creating peace. Ambassador Naon of Argentina is here shown stand- 


ing beside Secretary Bryan 
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For the Week Ending Friday, March 5 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Adjournment of Congress 

The Sixty-third Congress adjourned 
‘ promptly at noon on the fourth of March 
after an important session. The Congress 
sat 542 days out of a possible 623, enacted 
more legislation than any other in the his- 
tory, including appropriations amounting to 
$2,240,000,000. Its principal measures were 
the Underwood-Simmons Tariff Bill, includ- 
ing the income tax; the Clayton Law further 
defining the anti-trust acts; the creation of 
the Federal Trade Commission: the Federal 
Reserve Act, establishing a new currency 
system; the repeal of the canal tolls exemp- 
tion for American coastwise ships; the au- 
thorization of a government railroad in 
Alaska to reach the mineral districts; the 
bill regulating the cotton exchanges; the sup- 
plementary-revenue bills caused by decline 
of receipts under the new tariff and by war 
difficulties; the establishment of a govern- 
ment war risk bureau; an act for the trans- 
fer of foreign-owned or built ships to Ameri- 
ean registry; a bill consolidating the life- 
saving and revenue cutter services; and a 
bill improving the conditions under which 
American seamen work. Its immigration bill 
imposing a literacy test was vetoed by the 
President. Important bills which had the 
President’s support but which failed of pas- 
sage were the ship purchase bill, the bill 
dealing with the Philippines and their future, 
the conservation bills, bills for rural credits 
and the reorganization of the army; the child 
labor bill and a bill for regulation of security 
issues by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Proposed constitutional amendments 
for equal suffrage and for national prohibi- 
tion were rejected by the Congress. 


Advances and Promotions 


In recognition of services in connection 
with the Panama Canal, Col. G. W. Goe- 
thals was nominated and confirmed as Major- 
General of the Line, and Brig.-Gen. William 
C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, as Major-Gen- 
eral in the Medical Department. A bill 
passed by Congress establishes the grades 
of admiral and vice-admiral, making it pos- 
sible for American naval officers to hold equal 
rank with the officers of other navies whom 
they may meet in foreign service. 


The Misuse of Passports 


Indictments were brought against agents 
of the Hamburg-American Line in New York 
charging conspiracy in the acquirement of 
forged passports under which Germans im- 
personating American citizens might proceed 
to European cities under control of the 
Allies. These indictments were founded in 
part upon confessions by a German-Ameri- 
can named Stegler, who asserted his own 
part in a widespread conspiracy. 


Enlarging the President’s Power 


In its last hours Congress passed a bill 
empowering the President to prevent in- 
fringement of American neutrality by ves- 
sels leaving ports of the United States with 
men or supplies for belligerent warships. 
The measure was carefully guarded to pre- 
vent the granting of power for an embargo, 
but will enable the President to stop the sail- 
ing of particular vessels under charges of 
being tenders for belligerent warships at sea. 


A Mine Explosion 


An explosion in the Leyland Mines at Hin- 
ten, W. Va., resulted in the entombment of 
165 men, of whom about ten were rescued 
alive. 


IN OTHER LANDS 
The Battle of the Dardanelles 


A strong Allied fleet began the clearing of 
the Dardanelles by a successful attack upon 
the forts at its southern entrance. Battle- 
ships, headed by the Queen Blizabeth throw- 
ing from its fifteen-inch guns shells a dis- 
tance of between twenty and thirty miles; 
silenced the forts, while smaller vessels swept 
the Straits clear of mines. An advance as 
far as the Narrows, the point most carefully 
guarded, resulted from the initial attacks. 
Air and sea planes locating points of attack 
and mine fields rendered assistance. A 
French contingent bombarded Gallipoli from 
a point at the head of the Gulf of Saros, 
and an Allied army was landed under the 
command of General d’Amade, the French 
conqueror of Morocco, to take possession and 
repel land attacks from the Turkish forces 
under Essad Pasha. The chief purpose of 
this opening of the Straits is to let Russian 
wheat out and Russian ammunition in by 
ice-free ports. 


On the Western Front 


French reports claim important but slow 
advances in the region of Champagne. The 
Germans claim and the French concede their 
conquest of a trench which had been pushed 
close up to their lines in the region of the 
Meuse. Reports of a new German drive 
toward the Channel re-enforced by troops 
brought from Past Prussia came by way of 
Holland. The German bombardment of 
Rheims still further wrecked the cathedral. 
In the British Channel two German sub- 
marines were destroyed, one of them being 
run down by a merchant vessel and the other 
attacked and sunk by destroyers. 


At the East 


German heavy artillery is still bombard- 
ing the Russian fortress of Ossowetz, which 
guards Warsaw on the northwest. The Rus- 
sian advance in the North has again reached 
the East Prussian border. Violent fighting 
took place at different points along the line 
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in Northern and Central Poland, with Rus- 


sian success in reoccupying the city of 


Przasnyse. In Galicia and the. Carpathians 
there was heavy fighting in which the Rus- 
sians claim the advantage, with large cap- 
tures of Austrian forces. 


The Dacia . 


The steamer Dacia, cotton laden from Gal- 
veston to Bremen, was seized at sea by a 
French warship and brought into the port 
of Brest. The Dacia originally belonged to 
the Hamburg-American Line and was bought 
since the outbreak of the war by Mr. Brei- 
tung, an American citizen. A French prize 
court will determine according to French 
precedents the validity of this transfer, which 
will settle the status of ship and cargo. 


The German War Zone and the British 
Reply 


The Allied reply to the German declara- 
tion of the navigable waters around the 
British Isles as a war zone where vessels 
were subject to unwarned submarine attack, 
was a declaration of purpose to cut off all 
supplies from the German ports. Premier 
Asquith in the House of Commons refused to 
define more explicitly the method which 
would be employed in this attempt to estab- 
lish a condition of affairs which he carefully 
refrained from labelling as a blockade. The 
notice of this Allied purpose called out from 
our Government a demand for particulars. 


China and Japan 


Conferences between representatives of 
the Chinese and Japanese governments con- 
tinued in Peking. It was announced that 
Japan had presented officially to Great Brit- 
ian, Russia and France a complete list of 
the demands made after her recent occupa- 
tion of Kiauchow, which have since been 
under negotiation. It was further announced 
that the period of the lease under which 
Japan holds Port Arthur and the Liao Tung 
Peninsula had been extended for ninety-nine 
years. 
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THE DARDANELLES AND THE REGION NEAR CONSTANTINOPLE 
See Editorial on the Battle of the Dardanelles J 
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Wetter THE CHIE DREN 


The Sunshine Clan 


BY MARY DAVIS 
CHAPTER X. 


Ladies love silks and laces old, 
Misers gloat over lifeless gold, 
But boys can sniff at such trifles small 
As they tightly clutch a good baseball. 


We felt like heroines of a story-book as 
the maid showed us into the great dining- 
room. The table was set in our honor, and 
even our aristocratic Alta had never seen 
such silver and cut glass. But poor Tess 
didn’t take any comfort in eating because 
she was so afraid she would break something. 
She shook her head dolefully at the cup of 
chocolate, although it had a mountain of 
whipped cream on it. 

Alta slipped down from her chair and 
came over to Tess. “I'll hold it for you and 
you drink,” she proposed. So she held the 
beautiful cup to Tess’s lips and everybody 
was happy. The great car was waiting for 
us aS we came out. The driver was most 
good-natured and took us the long way home 
by Fuller’s Field. The ball game was over 
and we fluttered our handkerchiefs to the 
boys, who came tearing up in a great hurry. 

Of course our adventures wouldn’t keep, 
and they listened with flattering attention 
until we came to the part where we asked 
Reginald to join the Clan. Then such a 
growl from every. bear until we mentioned 
Dr. Fuller’s promise. To our amazement 
they yelled like wild Comanche Indians. 

“He ean join,” roared David Livingstone. 

“You bet,’ snickered Mallie. 

“Write to him tonight, Polly,’ commanded 
our chief, enthusiastically, ‘‘an’, tell him 
we'll be over to initiate him Saturday.” 

“T recommend that we inform Dr. Fuller 
of our decision also,’ announced Dictionary 
Dwight, learnedly. 

“Good idea,” agreed the boys, heartily. 

We pondered in silence for a minute, then 
Tess remarked shrewdly, “Dr. Fuller must 
~ be a fine baseball player.” 


“Played on the ’Varsity Nine,’ answered . 


Jack, pompously. 
“H-m,” drawled Blizabeth, “it’s a good 
' thing for poor little Reginald that he is.” 
The boys only chuckled and chortled and 
refused to be drawn into a discussion. “I’m 
glad you passed, Jennie,’”’ said Charlie, lazily, 
“and at the next meeting we’ll let you into 
‘all the secrets.” : 
Dlizabeth, Tess and I exchanged glances. 
We were not inclined to let those unscrupu- 


peacemaker. ‘‘Let’s go after violets, Friday 
night, and take some to Reginald. And I 
know Mother’ll give me some bacon and’ we 


- ean teach Jennie our yell and”— 


The dove of peace came fluttering back 
and lighted on the shoulders of all the Clan, 


while we discussed ways and means of get- 


\ 


_ ting out of school early Friday afternoon. 
In fact, all the rest of the week we pon- 
dered the matter. We ended by being un- 
usually attentive to Aunt Christine, insisted 
on delivering all her Home Department 
Quarterlies, and even the Dumpling knew 


_ better than to ask why Hilda made rice pud- 


ding twice running. Daddy's slippers were 


at his side the instant he came in from a 


+ 
'e 


} 


~ 


Jong afternoon of calls over the rough coun- 

try road, and we all conspicuously wiped 

our feet and hung up our coats and hats. 
“Christmas is still a long way off,” re- 


marked Daddy, as the three boys raced to 


‘get a little book that he’d left upstairs. 
“Oh, Father,” I began in an offhand way, 
while the Dumpling squeezed his hand and 


an excuse to go after violets. I mean an ex- 


' r 
\ 
 Blizabett smoothed his hair, “we so do want 


cuse from school. You know it’s a long way 
to Dayre’s pasture, and Miss Hobbs is al- 
ways keeping us for nothing. Will you 
write one, Daddy, dear? Please, right now !” 

“Was that all you wanted?” he teased, and 
Elizabeth flew to get his fountain pen before 
Aunt Christine should appear and mar our 
peace of mind. We all sighed happily, but 
Father’s eyes still twinkled with mischief. 
He held the precious slip of paper. 

“You may have it,” he smiled, ‘“‘when 
you’ve learned a little bit of Herrick to make 
up for the hour you'll lose in school.” 

“Bargain, bargain,’ we cried, and. we 
raced for the little blue Herrick. Dumpling 
had it by the time we’d read it over to him 
three times. And he twittered out the rhyme 
like a bluebird. 

“TO VIOLETS 
“Welcome, Maids of Honor, 
You doe bring 
In the Spring; 
And wait upon her. + 


“She has Virgins many, 
Fresh and Faire, 
Yet you are 

More sweet than any. 


“You’re the Maiden Posies, 
And so grae’t 
To be placed 

*Fore Damask Roses.” 


Aunt Christine came in as he was merrily 
reciting it. ‘“‘Pooh, he doesn’t know what 
he’s saying,” she sniffed. 

Dumpling glared at her. 
of it,’ he piped. 

Daddy quietly tucked the excuse into my 
hand. “I do, too,” he said; ‘‘and now listen 
to us, Christine. All together, now, children. 
One, two, three,” and we said the rhyme 
with such a fine flourish that Aunt Christine 
burst out laughing in spite of herself, and 
Father’s eyes shone as if he was especially 
pleased over something. 


’ 


“T like the sound 


(Continued next week) 


Little Miss Muffett Abroad 


BY ALICE E. BALL 


V. Switzerland 


Little Rosa, a Swiss, 

Drank her goat’s milk in bliss, 
And nibbled her chocolate sweet, 

When a great St. Bernard 

Came and begged very hard, 
Till she gave him a portion to eat. 


(To be continued) 
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The Sunday Campaign in Philadelphia 


From every part of the country ministers 
and laymen alike come to the tabernacle 
meetings in Philadelphia to find out Billy 
Sunday’s secret of success. During the past 
week the cities of Cleveland and Los An- 
geles each had a representative present, one 
a newspaper man and the other a minister. 
The delegation from Boston with their song 
of “Hold the fort for Sunday’s coming,” se- 
cured from Mr. Sunday a date for a cam- 
paign, October, November and December, 
1916. 


This delegation visited Mr. Sunday in his 
room and under the forceful leadership of 
Drs. Myers and Conrad they swept every 
objection before them. Dr. Myers seemed 
to think that he represented the unanimous 
vote of the Baptist, Methodist and Presby- 
terian churches of Boston. The Congrega- 
tional churches, to use a Billy Sunday 
classical, were “counted out” by Dr. Myers. 
A few of our Congregational ministers re- 
mained to privately interview Mr. Sunday 
to assure him that Boston had some Congre- 
gational churches and that they were Chris- 
tian and were doing the Master’s work and, 
furthermore, they had a right to be consid- 
ered. Dr. Cady of Pilgrim Church, Dor- 
chester, won Mr. Sunday’s admiration for his 
frankness as he told of the Boston Congre- 
gational churches. After this meeting Mrs. 
Sunday explained to me why the Bostonians 
secured a date. She said it was because 
three denominations had presented such a 
united request. 


Rey. Vincent Ravi of North Church, Cam- 
bridge, was sent here by his church to study 
this campaign the same time the Boston del- 
egation was here. He represents, I think, the 
serious-mindedness. of our churches. They 
want to be fair and at first hand see what 
there is in this movement that will be of 
service to their city. Mr. Charles W. Davi- 
son of Newtonville was here as a student of 
the campaign, and he represents the watchful 


Congress of Liberals in Philadelphia 


The Fifth Congress of the National Feder- 
ation of Religious Liberals, invited to Phila- 
delphia by the Liberal Ministers’ Club, as- 
sembled in the famous Friends’ Meeting 
House at Race and Fifteenth Streets, Feb. 
21-24, was better attended and probably 
influenced more influential people than any 
previous session. This, in spite of the fact 
that the quaint meeting house, built by fol- 
lowers of Elias Hicks in 1856,-is but a few 
blocks from the Sunday Tabernacle, and 
Lenten services on all sides were in full 
blaze, with such lights as Dr. Floyd Tom- 
kins, “Father” Huntington and Bishop Wil- 
liams of Michigan in the pulpits. 

When the dates for the Congress were 
chosen it was thought the Sunday meetings 
would be about over, and that at any rate 
a clash with doughty “Billy” would be 
avoided. But the pastor of a Philadelphia 
Universalist church, suffocated with brim- 
stone, howled in protest; and the president 
of the Congress, Prof. Jesse H. Holmes of 
Swarthmore College, affirmed that “one is 
not an infidel because he declines to accept 
the dogmatic assertions of an ignorant ego- 
tist as God’s Word”; while Prof. Anna G. 
Spencer of Meadville Theological School 
marveled at the scanty and obscure news- 
paper allusions to the Congress compared 
with the “pages aflame with the worse than 
mediwval theology.” But “Billy” straight- 
way relegated them all into the hot place 
and explained that the difference between the 
two meetings was “the difference between 
a battle and a funeral procession.” 


By Rev. H. W. Myers, Jr. 


care of our splendid laymen who love the 
Pilgrim faith. 

It so happens that there are some who 
think that to attend one service in a taber- 
nacle will unfold an answer to every ques- 
tion that surrounds such a gigantic enter- 
prise for righteousness. I am glad to say 
that I have found that most men who have 
been present this week did not belong to 
such a class. I am sure you can find no 
group of ministers and laymen like the Con- 
gregational men for a painstaking, thorough, 
impartial investigation of what is taking 
place in this city. 

We who are here have not as yet been 
able to formulate all details of this great 
awakening, it is so vast. On the other hand, 
it will be some time after Mr. Sunday has 
gone before we shall be able to see things in 
their true perspective. 

Some of us have opportunities to meet 
those who are among the poorest and also the 
richest people in this Quaker City, and it is 
from such sources that week by week we 
have tried-to tell the story. 

The total of penitents who had signed cards 
at the close of February was 29,000. Dur- 
ing the last week of February a record was 
reached in several things. Billy Sunday 
likes to do things in a big way; he is never 
so happy as when he is being rushed from 
meeting to meeting. On one day fifty-two 
meetings were held throughout the city, at 
which some one of the Sunday party was 
present. A great day for women was held 
during this banner week of strenuousness. 
There were three meetings for women only, 
at which every usher, policeman and fireman 
was compelled to leave the tabernacle, when 
the piano played, Onward, Christian soldiers, 
leaving Mr. Sunday the only man among the 
18,000 women at each of these meetings. 

On Thursday Mr. Sunday rounded out his 
100th sermon, and still the people come. If 
he repeats himself it does not seem to keep 


There was no cold hand, no chill of the 
graveyard in that plain white and somber 
brown meeting house, however. It was 
rather the sweet, pure breath of the truly 
Christian future. The very program was 
literature and Scripture, with its Illustrative 
Readings from the Bible, Emerson, Chan- 
ning, Browning, Carlyle, Tolstoi, Whittier, 
Washington, President Wilson, Jefferson, 
Sumner, Tennyson, Lowell and others. And 
without exception the flaming messages came 
from sincere, prophetlike hearts, whether 
Jew or Christian. The common theme was 
World-wide Brotherhood, with such sub-titles 
as, The Higher Patriotism, International 
Wars and World-Peace, Race Antipathies 
and. the Brotherhood of Man, Race Problems 
in the United States and Their Ethical So- 
lution, Religion After the War, with a quiet, 
inspiring morning given to A Study of Reli- 
gion, and a concluding service when repre- 
sentatives of various creeds, Christian and 
Jewish, spoke briefly on The Fellowship of 
the Spirit. 

Among the speakers were: Drs. Samuel A. 
Pliot, Charles F. Dole, Samuel M. Croth- 
ers, Frederick Lynch; Profs. Jay W. Hud- 
son, Daniel Evans, Franz Boas, 
EP. B. DuBois, I. W. Jenks, Arthur C. Me- 


Giffert ; several rabbis, with Edwin D. Mead | 


of the World’s Peace Foundation and Stan- 
ton Coit, president'of the West London Eth- 
ical Society. 

It was unanimously agreed that good will 
in the hearts’of men is the God of Christ 
in the hearts of men, as Dr. Dole pointed 
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them away. 
would compel Mr. Sunday to stay until 
June if he granted all of them. 


The requests for reservations © 


How he endures the strain is a marvel — 


to every one. Pennsylvania is now on the 
verge of a fearful battle with the liquor in- 
terest, and our new governor is trying to 
keep his promise to support a local option 
law. Last Sunday in each of the three tab- 
ernacle meetings Mr. Sunday aroused his 
hearers in this battle against the liquor 
traffic in such a way that every man was 
eager to respond to his eall to support Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh. 

If Pennsylvania wins in this fight it will 
be due largely to this man, who is doing more 
against the forces of intemperance than any 
other living man, and whatever it cost, it 
will be worth all the support that the cities 
of Pennsylvania have given to Billy Sunday. 
At those three meetings held on Sunday, 
1,158 persons signed cards ie acriigian a de- 
sire to lead a new life. 

As an outside effect of these ae 
tions for a higher moral tone in life, it has 
succeeded along Water Street, which is one 
of our busiest wholesale sections, where the 
teamsters were known from time immemorial 
to swear by the most frightful language 
known to the human tongue, and where fights 
were inevitable as one teamster seemed to 
gain the advantage of another. There I am 
assured by those who are constantly on this 
street one now hears less profanity than 
ever before in all their experience. 

I profoundly believe that more is taking 
place outside of the tabernacle than can be 
estimated by the count of penitents within, 
and each day one finds evidence which makes 
it seem incredible that Billy Sunday can 
reach so many people and affect so many 
for better living. It is an impressive fact 
that he reaches more men than women. Two- 
thirds of his penitents in the tabernacle 
meetings are men, 

Philadelphia, March 2. 


out. One felt that while Jesus was not hon- 
ored by name with pompous ceremony or 
bludgeonlike dogma, it was he after all who 


had somehow mastered the hearts of all and 


was drawing them unto his Reign of Love. 

Dr. U. G. Pierce, former chaplain of! the 

United States Senate and minister of the 

National Unitarian Church, Washington, 

speaking of Religion After the War, said the 

question is not, “Will the world go back to 

Jesus?” Jesus is not behind, but before, far 

ahead, and the world will see this better than 

ever when, chastened and saddened after the 
war, it looks for peace within and without. 

Yea, it will at length learn, as Professor 

McGiffert’s calm, concise, unanswerable 

paper elucidated, that God is spirit and uses 

spiritual, not carnal, weapons to establish 
his purpose of human brotherhood, revealed 
through Christ. 

A man with somewhat of the spirit of 
Jesus within him could find little if any- 
thing in this Congress to offend him. On 
the contrary, he could not but feel the stir 
of those dynamic, Christ-exhaled spiritual 
forces which at last shall triumph. Well | 
might all of us memorize Edward Mark- 
ham’s lines on the program: 

. “He drew a circle that alieitie*eut-~ 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. — 
But Love and I had the wit to win; 
We drow a circle that took Kas) cy | 
Philadelphia. 


We cannot always oblige, but ae 
ways speak obligingly.—V oltaire, 


| 
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. New York donor. 
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Dedication at Oberlin 
Feb. 9, 10 and 11 at Oberlin were devoted 


_to the dedication and opening of the new 


$79,000 administration building presented to 
the college by the late Jacob D. Cox of 
Cleveland as a memorial to his father, Gen. 
Jacob D. Cox, former governor of Ohio and 
one of Oberlin’s most distinguished alumni. 
The exercises opened with a lecture on The 
Venetians. by Kenyon Cox, the distinguished 
artist and brother of the donor. In the even- 
ing Madame Olga Samaroff, the noted Rus- 
sian pianist, gave a recital in Finney Memo- 
rial Chapel under the auspices of the Ober- 
lin Conservatory of Music. The main exer- 
cises occurred in Finney Chapel, with Presi- 
dent King presiding. The invocation was 
offered by Prof, Albert H. Currier, professor 
emeritus in the Oberlin Theological Semi- 
nary. The principal address was delivered 
by William Cox Cochran of Cincinnati of the 
class of 1869, a member of the board of 
trustees of Oberlin College. Mr. Cochran 
took as his subject the life and work of 
Gen. Jacob Dolson Cox, speaking on The 
Scholar in Action. Brief addresses followed 
by Kenyon Cox, who has painted two beau- 
tiful lunettes in the vestibule of the Admin- 
istration Building in memory of his mother; 
Cass Gilbert of New York City, general con- 
sulting architect for all Oberlin’s new build- 
ings; and President King. Music was fur- 
nished by the Oberlin’ Musical Union. 

The Administration Building is constructed 
of Ohio limestone and the general design is 
the Italian Romanesque, which the architect 
has selected as the most suitable scheme for 
the future development of Oberlin’s grounds 
and buildings. Commodious quarters “are 
provided for President King and his assist- 
ant; Mr. W. EF. Bohn; for Dean Charles Nel- 
son Cole, Sec. George M. Jones, the regis- 
trar, the treasurer and his assistants. The 
steel equipment for the offices, including fil- 
ing devices, furniture, etc., installed at a 
cost of $7,500, is the gift of an anonymous 
Perhaps.the most interest- 
ing detail in the building as a whole is the 
mural decoration by Kenyon Cox, consisting 
of two beautiful lunettes in memory of his 
father and mother. The significance of these 
is explained by the artist himself as follows: 

“Tt seemed to me in reading over a mere 
list of the positions that my father had 
‘filled and of the work he had done that the 
treatment of this lunette inevitably called 
for something typical of the life of action 
and of the life of study—what Dante called 
the active. life and the contemplative life. 
The active life I have tried to typify by a 
figure combining the attributes of Pallas 
Athene, goddess of practical wisdom, and 
Hermes, god of activity and affairs. The 
figure is seated ready for action with the 
wgis of Pallas, its helmet bearing the wings 
of Mercury; a partly armed figure, ready, if 
necessary, for combat and bearing in its hand 
a baton or leading staff. Seated beside it is 
the figure of Thought—of contemplation. 
My father was not merely a scholar; he was 
a deep mnt of philosophy, and I wanted 
to convey the sense not merely of learning 
and of scholarship but of a deeper thought. 
The Buus is seated, a book upon her knees, 
but she not merely reading, she is gazing 
away from the book absorbed in philosophic 
contemplation. It seemed to me eminently 
fitting that this building should also contain 
a memorial to my mother, the great principle 
of whose character was that of love, of self- 
sacrificing love, of something like the Bib- 
lical charity, but I did not wish to give the 
merely ordinary symbolical figure of Char- 
ity; I wanted something more intense, some- 
thing more personal than the mere mother of 
many children, and I have invented a Char- 
ity of my own, a reposed angel holding in 


. the hand a burning heart and crowned with 


a crown of thorns—the Spirit of Love which 
‘snffereth long and is kind.’” 
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Peace Celebration on the 
Border 


Very little has appeared in the press as 
to the extent to which the churches ob- 
served the International Peace Celebration, 
appointed for Sunday, Feb. 14. Many 
churches neglected to observe the day in the 
manner suggested by Canadian and Ameri- 
can national committees, if one may judge by 
the church announcements that appeared in 
the press on both sides of line forty-five. 
Probably that was due to the fact that very 
little has been done to stimulate interest in 
the proceedings by the committees, except- 
ing. to send out announcements. 

There was one place where the event was 
celebrated with fitting services and splendid 
enthusiasm under unusual circumstances. 
Up on the border line between Vermont and 
Quebec there is a community which is thor- 
oughly international in spirit and character. 
Dwellers on both sides of the line have 
learned the meaning of the dictum, “above 
all nations is humanity,” and they live to- 
gether in amity and concord. On the south 
side of the line is the beautiful village of 
Derby Line, thoroughly typical of New Eng- 
land, with its broad main street, fringed 


with an avenue of magnificent elms and 


maples under whose sheltering branches pic- 
turesque homes repose and proclaim the 
peace and prosperity which pervade the 
whole community. On the north side of the 
line is the thriving manufacturing village of 
Rock Island. A boundary post set close to 
a jeweler’s store marks the political bound- 
ary between the two countries at this point, 
but the geographical boundary is the Tomi- 
fobia River, which is spanned by a fine steel 
bridge, from which one can look westward 
to the mountain peaks that stand like sen- 
tinels above the shimmering sheen of Lake 
Memphremagog’s waters; while beyond these 
are to be seen the loftier heights of the Green 
Mountains. Contiguous to Rock Island, 
farther north, is the village of Stanstead, as 
thoroughly New England in character as is 
Derby Line, The central feature of this 
village is the Wesleyan College, a group of 
buildings advantageously placed in spacious 
grounds, where a splendid work is being car- 
ried on in educating young men and women 
for home, professional and commercial life. 

_ This international community, through a 
representative committee, determined that 
one hundred years of peace between the two 
great governments they represented was 
worth celebrating. Probably border com- 
munities realize the advantages of peace 
more keenly than those remotely situated 
from the first point of possible invasion. 
Therefore they promote peaceful relations. 
It is recorded as a matter of history that one 
of the earliest Masonic halls erected in this 
community was placed on the boundavy line 
and that entrance was had -to the building 
from both the north and south sides; while 
tradition says that during the War of 1812 
members still: attended the. lodge meetings, 
occupying seats on their respective national 
sides. 

The local committee decided that all of the 
Protestant churches should unite in a thanks- 
giving service, to be held in the Haskell 
Opera House. This building is situated 
right on the boundary line. It was erected 
in 1905 by the late Mrs. Martha S. Haskell 
and her son, Col. H. S. Haskell. The first 
story of the building houses .a large and 
well-selected public library and has com- 
modious and attractive reading-rooms; the 
upper part is an artistically conceived the- 
ater, which is used for entertainments and 
public gatherings. This building and its 
equipment was given and endowed by the 
munificent generosity of Mrs, Haskell and 
her son. The unique suitability of this 
building for the celebration was emphasized 


. by the fact that the stage is situated in 
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‘the library to acquire this painting. 
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Quebee and the seating accommodation is 
in Vermont. 

The service was carried out as planned. 
On the stage were: Rev. J. H. Hepburn, 
rector of the local Anglican church; Prin- 
cipal Truman of the college, representing 
the Methodist church, the pastor of which 
was unavoidably absent; and Rey. C. L. 
Miller of the Universalist church, Derby 
Line. The pastor of the Stanstead South 
Congregational Church of Rock Island was 
absent through illness, but the Congrega- 
tionalists were represented by Rey. G. Ellery 
Read, a former pastor, who preached the 
sermon. The Opera House was crowded. 
A beautiful spirit of unity pervaded the as- 
sembly. 

The chair was occupied by Principal True- 
man, the prayer offered by the Universalist 
pastor and the responsive reading was led 
by the Anglican rector. The sermon de 
livered was a strong appeal for the peace 
ideal, based upon Isa. 57: 7. In the course 
of his utterance the preacher referred to 
the unique circumstances under which they 
were gathered together and expressed the 
hope that the union which is deeper than 
all mere political unions might bind the peo- 
ple of the world’s greatest empire and repub- 
lie inseparably for all the centuries to come. 
Touching upon the present situation, he 
said to wantonly wage war for the sake of 
war without attempting to maintain honor- 
able peace would undoubtedly be considered 
in’ the future the most outrageous crime 
against humanity, and the nation that dared 
to sin in this respect would be accounted un- 
worthy of a place on the earth, to say noth- 
ing of “a place in the sun.” He had no 
desire of violating President Wilson’s order 
of neutrality, but he thought he could safely 
say what he wanted to since he was speak- 
ing in Canada. He felt sure, however, that 
he had the sympathy of every citizen in thé 
audience when he said that it had been abso- 
lutely necessary for Great Britain with her 
Allies to meet German militarism with an 
armed force that would be sufficient event- 
ually to secure the peace and welfare of na- 
tions whose very existence depended upon a 
strict and honorable observance of treaty 
rights. , 

In closing he affirmed what he believed 
was the conviction of all present, that the 
splendid example of true national neighbor- 
liness given by Canada and the United States 
in living at peace with one another along 
nearly four thousand miles of frontier with- 
out the assistance of forts and battleships 
must eventually have its influence upon all 
civilized peoples.- The whole ‘service will 
long be remembered by all who took part in 
it as one of the most striking tributes to the 
blessings of peaceful national relations. 


PEACE ADVOCATE. 


To the pictures of men honored in Ameri- 
can Congregationalism now hanging in the 
library of the Congregational House, Boston, 
has just been added a handsome full-length 
painting of the late Dr. Alexander McKenzie 
of Cambridge. He sat for it in 1900, and the 
artist, Mr. Charles A. Jackson of Boston, 
has succeeded remarkably well in obtaining 
an almost speaking likeness of the Cam- 
bridge preacher as he appeared when in the 
full strength of his pulpit powers. The gifts 
of friends connected with Harvard and Yale, 
where he used often to preach; of Andover 
professors, who occupied his pulpit during 
his absence abroad; of citizens of New Bed- 
ford, where he was born; and of friends in 
a still wider circle have made it possible for 
Tt has 
been given a place of honor on a central 
panel between the portraits of See. N. G. 
Clark and Rey. Nathaniel Emmons. We 
know that many will look upon it with ad- 


“miration as the years come and go. 


The Twin Cities Stirred 
Their Response to President Moore 


The recent visit to the Twin Cities of 
three ambassadors from the American Board, 
Dr. Edward C. Moore, its president, Dr. 
A. N. Hitchcock, the Western district secre- 
tary, and Mr. D. Brewer Eddy, from the 
Boston office, was a‘red letter event in this 
center of Congregationalism. Elaborate 
preparations had been made. Programs had 
been carefully arranged; in the press and 
from the pulpits announcements were made. 

The series of meetings was inaugurated in 
a conference where a group of representa- 
tive laymen, with a sprinkling of ministers, 
came into personal touch with Dr. Moore 
and Mr. Eddy, who led a free, frank and 
illuminating discussion of the present situa- 
tion in foreign fields and of the methods em- 
ployed by the Board. Sunday was a crowded 
day for the speakers, who valiantly endeay- 
ored to respond to the demands of twenty or 
more congregations. Limitations of ‘time, 
with sixty square miles of municipal terri- 
tory to cover, restricted the number of ap- 
pointments to seven. In the morning, Drs. 
Moore and Hitchcock and Mr. Eddy ad- 
dressed the congregations of First, Fremont 
Avenue and Park Avenue Churches, respec- 
tively, while President King of Oberlin Col- 
lege, who was in Minneapolis on academic 
errands, was drafted for similar service at 
Plymouth Church. In the afternoon a union 
meeting, at which the three speakers were 
heard, was held in Plymouth Church; and in 
the evening Mr. Eddy spoke in Fifth Avenue 
Church, with whose congregation was united 
those from Park Avenue, Vine and Thirty- 
eighth Street Churches; Dr. Hitchcock ad- 
dressed the united congregations of [.ynn- 
hurst and Lyndale; and Dr. Moore made his 
third talk at Plymouth Church in St. Paul. 
With Monday morning came the Minneapolis 
Ministerial Association, and the instructions 
which the pastors received concerning the 
work and aims of the Board, the problems 
which confront it at home and abroad and 
the ways of securing more adequate sup- 
port were exceedingly valuable. 

Perhaps the most notable of all the meet- 
ings was the men’s luncheon at the Radisson 
Hotel, under the auspices of the Men’s Club 
of Plymouth Church. The audience was 
such as speakers who have a live message 
delight to face—an audience intelligent, ready 
to hear and sympathetic, The rapt atten- 
tion, the rounds of spontaneous and enthusi- 
astiec applause, and the numerous expres- 
sions of gratification gave evidence that the 
unusual setting of the occasion had been ade- 
quately matched by the speakers. Seldom 
has a group of men in Minneapolis been more 
refreshed by noble appeals than was that 
group of alert and virile Congregational lay- 
men of various callings and professions who 
paused in the midst of the hustling day to 
wait upon fervid and statesmanlike utter- 
ances respecting the larger affairs of the 
Kingdom of God. : 

Especial interest had been felt in Dr. 
Moore. He had been heard before in Minne- 
apolis, and greatly to edification; but now 
he was to be seen in a new capacity, and 
there was curiosity, not unmixed with solici- 
tude, to learn whether the scholar and 
preacher of acknowledged ability would ex- 
hibit in combination all of those qualifica- 
tions thought to be so desirable in one 
chosen to the presidency of the American 
Board. 

That he completely vindicated his election 
to the exalted position there can be no ques- 
tion. By the abundance and accuracy of his 
missionary information, gained by study, 
observation and experience; by his grasp of 
wise policies and far-reaching aims; by his 
true perspective, sense of proportion and gift 
of vision; by his impatience of the merely 
incidental and by his stanch adherence to the 
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fundamental with accompanying catholicity 
of spirit; by his blending of the philosoph- 
ical and critical with the spiritual temper, 
so that, as one hears him, the reasoner and 
student is seen to be aglow with the passion 
of the evangelist; by his lofty yet simple 
eloquence of speech; and in and through all, 
by his sincerity and kindliness of heart and 
grace and winsomeness of manner which 
betoken that he is a genuine Christian man 
among men, he convinced the Congregation- 
alists of the Twin’ Cities that he would in 
every way be found worthy of the mantle of 
a great suecession: which had fallen upon 
his shoulders. 


Minneapolis. Harry P. Dewey. 


Iowa Wet or Dry 


Iowa is in a ferment over the liquor 
trafic with the “wets” playing a losing 
game. Indeed, the latter were utterly de- 
feated and routed in the legislature last 
week. The Mulect Law was repealed by a 
large majority in both houses. If the Gov- 
ernor signs the bill, as is expected, Iowa 
will go dry Jan. 1, 1916. The Prohibition 
Law, under which Iowa was formerly dry, 
is still upon the statute-books. It has been 
nullified under certain conditions by the 
Mulct Act, which made it possible for sa- 
loons to be open in some communities. With 
the repeal of the Mulct Law Iowa will auto- 
matically go dry at the beginning of the next 
year. 

The state is preparing to go further and 
will undoubtedly add a prohibition amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The Senate has 
voted affirmatively and the House will do 
so, for it is overwhelmingly prohibition. A 
like vote will have to be taken two years 
hence and the amendment submitted to the 
people, but unless public opinion changes 
greatly and in a way entirely unlooked for, 
Iowa two years hence will join the ranks of 
the states that are dry by constitutional 
amendment, 5 

The city of Des Moines went dry Feb. 
15 on account of the refusal of! the city 
council to renew the saloon licenses granted 
under the Mulct Law. Wighty-six saloons 
closed, and it is freely predicted that they 
will never open. It was suggested to a prom- 
inent saloon keeper that another petition be 
presented to the council. He reply was, 
“It is no use; this town ‘has gone church 
erazy.” This was a fling at the state of 
mind caused by the work of Billy Sunday 
in the November series of meetings held in 
Des Moines. An impartial observer believes 
that Mr. Sunday’s influence had much to do 
with the state of public opinion in that city. 
Prominent newspaper men and other leaders 
were converted and are zealous advocates of 
the dry cause. Outside of a few of the 
larger cities, it seems to be accepted that 
the state will go dry permanently. 

Iowa’s legislature at a former session 


“passed a bill granting suffrage to women. 


The Senate has again voted this bill by a 
large majority, and it is expected that the 
House will pass it by an almost unanimous 
vote; if so, the bill will go before the peo- 
ple for indorsement at the fall election. It is 
conceded that it will carry. The granting 
of woman suffrage in the state will insure 
the adoption of the Prohibition Constitu- 
tional Amendment. 

Many people in the state are agitated be- 
cause the legislature refused to pass a bill 
enabling the legal forces to employ agents to 
help enforce the law against the liquor traffic 
after Jan. 1. They have memories of the 
situation before the Mulct Law was passed. 
One traveling man said to another in my 
hearing, “Omaha is the greatest town in 
America.” “I do not know about that,” 
said the other, “but I know it will be the 
wettest after Jan. 1.” Iowa will find it 
easier to enforce the law than will states 
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that have very large cities, and public senti- 
ment is much stronger against the saloon 


VIATOR. 


Lenten Club Discussion IV. 


How May Wer Deeren Our Spirrevat Lives 
By THINKING ouT OUr OWN Bewrers? 


than it was ten years ago. 


It is a great gain when God becomes real to 
a& man... . It were worth all effort and any 
cost to gain here before we die a real sense of 
God.— Newman Smyth’s Personal Creeds. 


1. Is your own personal creed indefinite and 
hazy, taken second hand by inheritance? 
Or have you really thought out what 
you believe? 

2. As to God, how do you think of him? Is 
he real to you? How can we make him 
more real? 

3. As to Christ, do you think of him as past 
or as present? When you pray, do you 
think more of God or Christ? How does 
Christ help our thought of God? Just 
how does he help our effort after good- 
ness? ‘ 

4. As to the meaning of life, for what purpose 
do you think it is given us? Do you 
agree with Dr. Munger that, “The only 
conceivable thing that can be named as 
the object of life is eheracter: for the 
simple reason that it is the only thing 
that lasts’? 

As to evils and trials, what do they mean? 
Is our Christian belief strong enough to 
carry us through such trials as a long, 
incurable illness, bitter disappointment, 
loss of friends, ete.? 

As to the future life, what is our idea of 
it? Why do we believe we shall see 
again our friends who have died? 


Where Troubles Go 


“A crowd of troubles passed him by 
As he with courage waited; 

He said, ‘Where do you troubles fly 
When you are thus belated?’ 

‘We go,’ they said, ‘to those who mope, 
Who look on life dejected ; 

Who weakly say good-by to hope— 
We go where we're expected.’ ” 


On 
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Frank Thomas Bullen, who has just died, 
was an author, lecturer, errand boy, nomad, 
sailor before-the-mast and officer on the 
whaling ships where he gained material for 
his wonderful pictures of the sea. “The 
Cruise of the Cachelot,” which starts at the 
wharf at New Bedford, Mass., and opens to 
the landsman most vivid pictures of. sea life, 
was the first of a long series of books which 
stand by themselves in their own place in 
the library. Mr. Bullen has from time to 
time been a contributor to this paper, and 
was a favorite among its readers, a man 
always welcome on his recently infrequent 
visits to America and well worth knowing in 
personal acquaintance. 
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THE 
LEAGUE 2 INTERCESSION 


Ask and it shall be given you; seek and 
ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you; for every one that asketh receiw- 
eth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 

_ that knocketh it shall be opened. 


The object of prayer for the week 
beginning March 21 will be 


For THE “SHUT-INS,” THE PEOPLE CuT 
Orr FROM THE UsuAL WAYS OF THE 
WorLD BY SOME INFIRMITY. 


For those who are held to a room or a 
house by illness and especially for those 
who see life from the level of a pillow— 
for invalids of a period and inwalids of a 
lifetime, for those at home and those in 
the hospital. 

For strength of heart to face the limi- 
tations of this experience, to make use 
of its opportunities and to retain cheer- 
ful hearts and faces. 

For those who minister to the “‘shut- 
ins,” that they may both give and receive 
joy. 

For those who might minister, but for- 
get their opportunities. 

For a sense of the presence of God for 
them, bringing courage and opening the 
way to little ministries and great inter- 
cessions. 

For those who are shut in in the land 
of darkness and of silence, that they may 
learn to face their call to heroism with 
cheerfulness. 

For thanksgiving in memory of those 
whose heroic bearing in loss and infirm- 
ity has helped us to be strong; and for 
the cheerful looks of crippled people 
which have put our own complaining 
hearts to shame, 

For the crippled children of the world 
.and the aged from whom strength to live 
has ebbed, 


What can we do to make the world 
brighter and more full of cheer for the 
“shut-ins” of our circle or for others? 


Lord, we thank thee for courage which 
we have seen put to the test and kept un- 
failing in the hearts of those upon whom 
thou hast suffered sore trials to come; 
for lessons of courage we have learned by 
the bedside of the suffering and of cheer- 

| fulness from the eyes of the stumbling 


and the lame. We never turn in ministry 
to need but we find that thou hast been 
beforehand with us and hast made room 
for our coming and prepared a welcome 
for our poor gifts of sympathy and cheer. 
Keep us mindful of the mercy which has 
been patient with us in our careless 
strength and of the unfailing thought 
which comes to help us in our helpful- 

| ness. Teach us to be like thee and to 
share thy joy in giving of ourselves. In 
the name of Christ. Amen. 


ber of “shut-in” among the members of our 
League of Intercession. They have been 
often in my mind in planning the objects of 
prayer and I have leaned upon their inter- 
ested thought. They are members of a great 
company, unorganized, but not unconsidered, 
upon whom has been laid a great and en- 
nobling discipline of suffering or deprivation. 
They are not all people of leisure. The 
blind, the erippled, the deaf belong in this 
But speaking generally, one of 
their peculiar opportunities is intercession. 
It will be wise for them to organize the 
forces of thought and prayer which their 
_ partial separation from the world has put 
into their hands and to use them liberally. 


We have, I i" well aware, no small num- 
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Coming Home in the Fo’c’sle 
How I Worked my Way from Europe 
By Robert J, Watson 


When the war broke out, one of my class- 
mates in the Harvard Law School and I 
were in France. Seeing that the conflict 


| 


was bound to come, we decided to hasten to : 


England. Arriving in Liverpool, we were 
surprised to learn that very few boats were 
leaving for America, and all of those were 
filled to their capacity, even in the steerage. 
Our travelers’ checks seemed worthless, and 
since we had only a few dollars in cash, we 
decided to try hard to get home on the first 
boat which would leave. We started out to 
get a job to work our passage. Wherever 
we inquired we received little encouragement, 
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terribly. Alréady we began to feel that 
awfully mysterious sensation of seasickness 
stealing over us. The wind was still blow- 
ing, sO we disguised ourselves as well as the 
boat. It must have been complete, because 
two of our classmates who were traveling 
first-class did not know us, although we 
passed by them at close quarters many times. 
By Monday we were too seasick to work 
much more, and again the chief came to our 
rescue and told us to lay off for twenty-four 
hours, which we gladly did. It seemed like 
twenty-four years. We were hungry, but 
too sick to eat. We could not eat the regu- 


because they wanted loyal Britishers on their i lar food which was served to the seamen, so 
boats in time of war. We went down to the | we ate nothing but a little biscuit, which we 
steamship docks to find our friend, the chief ' got at the bakeshop, from Saturday night. 


officer, who was on a boat which was to sail | till the next Wednesday morning. 


Saturday. 


Then I- 


We had met him in Boston and | went to the kitchen and for a little cash 


became well acquainted with him on our trip found one of the cooks who was willing to 


over to Liverpool. He told us there was lit- 
tle chance for us to work our way back to 
the United States. © 

Four times that day we had to go through 
the formality of proving who we were. We 


had registered with the United States con-. 


sul, but received no definite information from 
him concerning arrangements for getting 
Americans back home. So we decided that 
if a boat left Saturday for New York, we 
would go with it—work if we could—stow 
away if we must. The only difference be- 
tween a stowaway and the other seamen so 
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feed us until we got to New York. The 
lamptrimmer became a good friend of ours 


‘land secured good bread, butter, cakes and 


far as we were concerned was that the 


former forces his services on the officers. 
We bought some overclothes and went down 
to the landing-stage with the passengers and 
waited for a chance to get on. Fortune 
smiled on us. Our friend the chief officer, 
who had been called for naval duty in the 
war, was chosen to go with this ship because 
the officer who was supposed to go had lost 
all his baggage on the Continent. Two 
British seamen had failed to respond to the 
last roll-call before the ship was to leave. 
Here was our chance, as the chief said, “if 
we could bluff it through.” All we wanted 
was an opportunity to try it. 

We signed the articles governing British 
seamen and took the places of the two de- 
serters. No one knows how happy we: felt 
when the boat was well on its way. Our 
first job was to pull the big ropes around and 
coil them in the hatches. It soon began to 
rain, and then a strong wind came up. We 
worked away in the rain, sliding all over the 
deck. We finished this job about 10 P.M., 
and were assigned to the port watch—four 
hours on and four off. The sleeping quarters 
for the seamen were in two small rooms, 
each having about twelve bunks and only 
two ‘portholes, which were usually closed. 
We “tipped” the storekeeper, and through 
him got a room to ourselves in the stewards’ 
quarters. It was in the fore part of the 
boat, two decks below the steerage deck. We 
got the full force of all the rocking and 
pitching; there was no linen; we could get 
very little air because all portholes were 
blanketed at night on account of the fear of 
hostile ships. We tried sleeping on deck. 
Sometimes we almost froze—then it rained 
on us—then the other watch turned the hose 
on us when they washed the decks. So what 
little sleep we got we had to get in this 
palatial bedroom of ours. 

Usually the seamen do not work on Sun- 
day. We had figured on a day of rest. We 
were called early Sunday morning and told 
to get a bucket of black paint and start to 
paint the smokestacks. The captain had 
given orders to disguise the boat. The sea 
was very rough and the boat was pitching 
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made a cup of tea for us each meal until we 
landed. “We soon recovered from our sick- 
mess and were on the job again as soon as the 
sea became calm. We went far out of our 
course’ to the north so that when we got out 
of our bunks at 12 p.m. to scrub the decks 
I thought surely we must be near the North 
Pole. JI never in my life worked so hard and 
fast—not because I liked the work, but be- 
cause I wanted to keep from freezing. 

We were soon to be put through another 


‘ |test as to our ability as seamen when it was 


i 


announced one day that we should be on the 
Jookout for a lifeboat practice. The seaman 
whose place I had taken was assigned to 
jifeboat sixteen. Speed is the one thing 
sought in this practice. I was forward when 
‘the whistle blew—my boat was at the other 
end of the ship. With the speed of a racer 
I started aft, jumping over chairs, people 
and anything which happened to be in the 
way. I got there first, but was at a loss to 
know what to do. Some of the others soon 
came, and after taking a glance at them I 
put on a life preserver, jumped into the boat 
and got an oar. They pushed our boat over 
the side of the ship, and I felt thankful that 
it went no farther. The work was not hard, 
and when we were about two days from New 
York we started to get the baggage out of the 
hold. Then we started to get out the mail. 
That was a good sign that our career as sea- 
men was about to end. We landed in New 
York on the ninth day and were much sur- 
prised when we received a pay envelope and 
an honorable discharge as an able seaman 
with “Character for ability, Good.’ Our 
wages amounted to almost $10. I would not 
have missed the experience for anything, but 
I do not care to repeat it. 
Mt. Vernon Church, Boston.’ 


After long and honorable service, Dr. Ed- 
win Wilbur Rice and Dr. Moseley H. Wil- 
liams retired, March 1, from the positions of 
editor and assistant editor, respectively, of 
the American Sunday School Union publi- 
cations in Philadelphia. Dr. Rice has held 
his position forty-four years, and in addi- 
tion to editorial direction of Sunday school 
lesson periodicals and books, he has written 
more than e score of volumes. Dr. Williams 
has spent thirty-six years at the editorial 
desk shaping literature for young people. 
He has been a news contributor to The Con- 
gregationalist the past two years. The new 
editor is Prof. James McConaughy, pro- 
moted from the position of managing editor, 
and Rey. A. J. R. Shumaker, who recently 
joined the staff, is now assitant editor. 
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The East 


Maine 


BkipGron, Rey. 8. T. Livingston, pastor, has 
received $1,000 from Mrs. Ella C. Davis, Somer- 
ville, Mass. This gift, called The Samuel 
Alonzo Davis Fund, is in memory of her late 
husband, for years a member of Bridgton 
church. The income only is to be used, and 
for purposes that can be classed as “printed 
page’; new Sunday school and hymn-books 
are among the objects specified. A committee 
has been chosen to prepare a new and more 
complete church manual, an undertaking made 
possible by this generous gift. 


CUMBERLAND CENTER. Rey, A. C. Townsend, 
pastor. Feb. 16 the new vestry and social 
rooms in the basement of the church were used 
for the first time. A banquet was served by 
the Ladies’ Circle; appropriate toasts were re- 
sponded to, original poems were read and a 
social hour was conducted by the social com- 
mittee of the Young People’s Society. The 
rooms will add much to the efficiency of the 
church in ministering to the social life of the 
community. 


New Hampshire 


Anniversary at Meredith and Center Harbor 


On Feb. 22 MrerepirH, Rey. BD. T. Blake, pas- 
tor, and CenTER Harpor, Rey. H. P. Hill, pas- 
tor, celebrated their 100th anniversary. The 
church, serving the two villages, was or- 
ganized Feb. 20, 1815, as The Congregational 
Churches of Christ of Center Harbor and 
Meredith, Third Division. In 1835 the meeting 
house, which was situated on the road to Cen- 
ter Harbor, was moved to Meredith, and in 
1838 a new church was organized at Center 
Harbor. The celebration included historical 
papers given by the clerks of the two churches ; 
interesting reminiscences by Rev. C. C. Samp- 
son of Tilton of his long connection with the 
local association; a vital message from Rev. 
J. L. Shively of Laconia on The Achievement 
of Congregationalism; a forceful address by 
Rey. B. A. Dumm of Plymouth on The Church 
as the Mobilizer of Life, of Love and of Lead- 
ership; and the closing sermon by Rey. G. H. 
Reed of Concord. The day was ideal, the at- 
tendance large, the program strong and in- 
spiring. 


Hill Celebrates Anniversary 


The 100th anniversary of the organization 
of Hii, Rev. F. H. Reed, pastor, was ob- 
served on Feb. 19. The audience room was 
open for reception and reunion from 6 to 7.30 
Pp. M., when the centennial banquet was served 
in the social hall. The exercises of the even- 
ing centered about the tables, and were in 
charge of Mr. Joseph H. Chaffee, toastmaster. 
A research of the old records and other avail- 
able papers gave interesting facts and remi- 
niscences. Letters were read from seven of 
the eight ex-pastors who are still living. Many 
of the non-resident members sent interesting 
communications. 


Work with Poles at Winchester 


WINCHESTER has made a splendid forward 
step in its service to the 400 Poles, the for- 
eign part of its population of 2,300. The man 
behind the guns was Rev. S. G. Wood, now 
entering his fourth year of service. The Fed- 
erated Council of the churches, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Wood, instituted the idea of teach- 
ing English to as many as would come to a 
small hall rented for the purpose and furnished 
with necessary tables, blackboards, etc. Four 
volunteer teachers have taught the 30 or 40 
who have gathered for instruction twice weekly. 
A small sum has been paid by each pupil weekly 
for the necessary expense of launching the 
work, Mr. LaFell Dickinson, acting manager 
of the local plant of the New England Box 
Company, co-operated in every possible way, 
and was present at the opening. One night 
they learned to sing two verses of America, A 
day or two after a group of them induced a 
passing young man, a native singer, to lead 
them, and together in the yard they joined 
in singing enthusiastically the national air, to 


the amazement of passers-by. So does educa- 
tion lead to co-operation, patriotism and man- 
hood, while staid New England villagers realize 
that ‘Poles’? means something more than “them 
foreigners'’ and rivers of beer at the wedding 
feasts. R. 


Notes from the Granite State 


Community welfare is to the fore in the 
town of Candia. Rev. J. F. Scott has been 
pastor of the church for seven years. Re- 
cently, largely through his influence, Mr. H, W. 
Moore deeded his dance hall, with considerable 
surrounding land, to the young men of the 
town. The building has been transformed into 
a gymnasium and community welfare building. 
A Y. M. C. A., with 35 enthusiastic members, 
has been organized, to have general charge of 
the building and to work in co-operation with 
the county Y, M. C. A. An organization of 
young women is taking the form of a Y. W. 
C. A. The yearly program includes lecture 
courses and classes for educational and reli- 
gious purposes. There are to be tennis courts 
laid out and children’s gardens started in the 
springtime. Special features of the church 
life are an enthusiastic and interested Sun- 
day school under the superintendency of Willis 
KH. Lougee and ten young men recently taking 
their stand for Jesus Christ. The first Sunday 
of each month is characterized as Decision 


Sunday, Family Altar Sunday, Get-Together 
Sunday, Bring-Another Sunday, Missionary 
Sunday, etc. Thus each month a definite stand- 


ard is set for the attainment of higher things. 

The boys of GILsuM who regularly attend 
church and Sunday school are organized under 
the name of the Young Crusaders. On Lin- 
coln’s birthday they served most successfully a 
supper to 100 people of the town. 

Feb. 18 Rev, and Mrs. W. O. Conrad of 
Court STREET, KWENP, kept open house after- 
noon and evening to their parishioners and 
friends in the new and commodious parsonage. 
The members of the church presented them with 
a leather upholstered rocking chair. Mrs. 
Conrad was also presented with a silk um- 
brella containing a shower of new Dills. 


Vermont 


Birthday Celebration at Peacham 


Sunday, Feb. 21, members of PHAcHAM placed 
on the table front of the pulpit 80 beautiful car- 
nations, it being’ the 80th birthday of their 
former pastor, Rey. J. K. Williams, who re- 
signed six years ago after a ministry there of 
20 years. His home is still among them. Just 
before the close of the morning service the 
present pastor, Rey. T. A. Carlson, came dowh 
from the pulpit, and in a few tender, well- 
chosen words explained what the flowers stood 
for and presented them to Mr, Williams with 
the hearty congratulations and good wishes of 
all. Then, extending his hand to Mr. Williams, 
he drew him into the aisle, announcing that he 
would give the people his benediction, which 
he did. 


Massachusetts 


New Friends at Middlefield 


Last fall it was suggested by a visiting lay- 
man, and urged by a visiting Baptist evangel- 
ist, that open-air services should be held for 


a party of Greeks engaged in roadmaking, 
“whose camp was a mile from MIDDLEFIELD. 
The pastor, Rev. W. T. Bartley, and his peo- 
ple entered heartily into the project, The 
proposition having been made at the camp, it 
was cordially accepted. As a result four sery- 
ices were heid on certain Sundays of October 
and November. The location was a rocky hill- 
side near the hut that housed the men. The 
seats were either the ground or planks laid on 
beer kegs. The music came from the voice, 
from the cornet or from the organ, which on 
one occasion was brought by the Greeks by 
hand from a home an eighth of a mile away. 
One of the interpreters of the addresses was 
a ready and ardent speaker, who had once 
studied for the priesthood in the Greek Church. 

However cool the autumn wind, most of the 
men insisted on worshiping with their heads 
uncovered, treating the simple, open-air gather- 
ing like a service in one of their churches. At 
one of the meetings a group picture was taken 
comprising the whole congregation, as the men 
themselves wished. The chief of the company 
went to the minister in charge and said that 
they wished a picture taken that Sunday, and 
added, “May we?” There was nothing to do 
but consent, however one might ordinarily feel 
about the Sabbath. There seems something 
suggestive of good days to come in that group 
including some from the oldest and best of 
Bay State families, and those strong laborers, 
who might, for all we knew, be akin to Mene- 
laus the Blonde or Agamemnon the Mighty. 

The Greeks accepted the invitation to at- 
tend Christian Endeayor meetings. At one of 
them they were by far the majority. That 
evening, as 25 or 30 of them were seen in the 
dusk climbing the steps and entering the 
church, the quiet little village woke up to 
wonder. One of them told me with some pride 
that they had marched up, which was not un- 
natural, as some of them were in the Balkan 
War, After they had tried hard to find the 
hymns and sing them in English, they gave us 
some of their own rich and strange Greek 
Chureh music. 

The. Berkshire County minister, Rev. S. P. 
Cook, took great interest in these meetings, 
sending gospels and other booklets in modern 
Greek and twice holding services at the camp. 
The culmination was on the evening of Nov. 1, 
when a stereopticon was set up in the open 
air, and views from the life of Christ were 
thrown upon a screen which hung on the out- 
side wall of the cabin. The planks and beer 
kegs were much in evidence, for the company 
was large, but bareheaded men looked and 
listened with reverent attention while Mr. Cook 
spoke through an interpreter of the life that 
has changed the world. ' 

An attempt was made to find whether the 
men knew the Lord’s Prayer, but they did not 
recognize the title. Later it was found that 
they knew it very well as the “Pahturimoan” 
(accenting the first and last syllables), which 
represents the sound in Greek of “Our Father,” 
and had the habit of repeating it at each meal 
and before retiring. So, in days not to be for- 
gotten, the Greek Church met the Protestant, 
and with pleasure and friendliness on both 
sides. Ww. T. BL 


Sourn ASHBURNHAM, Rey. W. R. Buxton is 
giving four addresses, Sunday evenings, on 


ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION 


KING JAMES VERSION 
Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen, 


THE AMERICAN 


Heb. 11:12 


AMERICAN. STANDARD VERSION 


Now faith is assurance of things hoped 
for, a conviction of things not seen. 
Edited the 


American Revision 


85 cents te 860. S$ TANDARD BIBLE 


is the same old Bible that we have always used, but it gives the exact meaning of the 
inspired writers in the language of today instead of that used three hundred years ago. 


“It ls by f. d away best translat t 
we have bad.’ —Rev: Pg Bane Po re — 


Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard, or write for Free Booklet to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 883K Fourth Ave. (Cor. 27th St) New York 
Publishers for the American Revision Cummittee—Bible Publishers for over Fifty Years 
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. Tauler and Wessell. 
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Martin Luther’s Preparation for His Work. 
I. His home training and studies in the 
schools and at the University at Erfurt. II. 
His entrance into the convent, Dr. John Stau- 
pitz’s influence on him while there and his 
ordination to the priesthood. III. His call to 
a professorship at Wittenberg, his visit to 
Rome, where he sees the worldliness of the 
pope and the profligacy of the priests. His 
resumption of his lectures, in which he works 
out his theology based on the Epistles of Paul 
and confirmed by the teachings of Augustine, 
IV. His relation to 


THE SANITARY FOOD PACKAGE 


It Represents a Long Stride Toward 
Pure Food and Clean Food—No 
One Would Wish to Go 
Back to Bulk Foods 


The sanitary; dirt-proof food package is 
now the object of attack from misguided per- 
sons who imagine they are promoting the 
interests of the poor. The efforts of these 
persons are well-intentioned, but misdirected. 
As a matter of fact, the packaged foods, 
which have largely taken the place of bulk 
foods, represent a long stride in sanitary 
progress. 

The modern, sanitary food package has 
driven the “store cat” from the cracker bar- 
rel and has chased the mice and bugs out of 
breakfast cereals. It has blown the dust out 
of tea and has scraped the germs from your 
breakfast bacon. It has sifted the sweep- 
ings from your sugar and coffee. Even 
loaves of bread sold from public bakeshops 
are wrapped in dirt-proof paper in many 
cities to comply with city health ordinances. 

Freedom from dirt and disease germs, 
however, is not the only advantage accruing 
to the public through packaged foods. In 
the case ef Shredded Wheat it not only means 
cleanliness and purity, but represents a 
process of manufacture which insures the 
digestibility of the whole wheat. In mak- 
ing this food the whole wheat grains are 
thoroughly cleaned of all dirt and dust and 
foreign matter. The grains are then steam- 
cooked, shredded, formed into Biscuits or lit- 
tle loaves and baked. After baking the Bis- 
cuits are packed in dirt-proof packages which 
not only guarantees their cleanliness, but in- 
sures uniform quality. This process of 
steam-cooking, shredding and baking enables 
the digestive juices to transform every 
particle of the whole wheat grain into healthy 
tissue, bone and brain. 

When it comes to economy, you ‘could not 
get a meal containing a greater amount of 
real nutriment than two of these Biscuits, 
and the cost is a little over two cents. Two 
of these Biscuits, served with hot milk and 
a little cream, make a warm, nourishing 
meal, supplying all the real, strength-giving 
nutriment that is required for a half day’s 
work or play.—[Adw. 
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the Humanists, from whom he receives “arms 
and ammunition” without joining them. Hay- 
ing “put on the whole armor of God,” he is in 
1517 ready to assume the leadership of the 
Reformation. These addresses deal with the 
spiritual forces that helped to make the great 
reformer, and they are well attended, 


Secretary Winchester’s Mother 


The death at Concord, Feb. 27, 
Catherine Mary (Severance) 
the advanced age of 93, 
unusual charm and force, 

She was born in Middlebury, Vt., Aug. 11, 
1821, and married, July 26, 1848, Warren W. 
Winchester, who held Congregational pastor- 
ates in Wilton, N. H., Clinton, Mass., Bridport, 
Vt., North Pownal, Vt., and White Oaks, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. He also served during the 
Civil War as hospital chaplain. He died, Aug. 
4, 1889, in Williamstown, Mass. Seven sons 
and four daughters were born to them. Of 
these, one son remains, Dr. Benjamin 8, Win- 
ehester, of the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society, with whom Mrs. 
Winchester has made her home since the death 
of her husband. Her sister also survives, Mrs. 
Martha A. Knapp, now living in Goldendale, 
Wn. 

Until within the last two or three years Mrs. 
Winchester has led a very active life, taking a 
keen interest in whatever subject happened to 
be under discussion. Before her memory had 
begun to fail she wrote out, at the request of 
her family, the story of her life, making a vol- 
ume of nearly 700 manuscript pages—a most 
vivid picture of the simple and often severe 
conditions of life in Northern New England 
nearly a century ago. On Jan. 14 Mrs. Win- 
chester sustained a fracture of the hip, Her 
strength gradually failed until, Feb. 27, when, 
as the rays of the morning sun began to steal 
in at her window, she awoke to the other life. 


of Mrs. 
Winchester, at 
removes a woman of 


MONTAGUE, Rey. C. L. Tomblen, pastor, re- 
ported all but 20 of the resident members 
present at its recent annual meeting and roll- 
eall. Many of those not present sent messages, 
including some absent members. After an ex- 
cellent supper, reports were read from the 14 
different branches of the church work, empha- 
sizing the fact that the several organizations 
are not independent bodies, but are all closely 
related and responsible to the church. Last 
year the Sunday school reached its highest 
attendance for many years. The cradle roll 
includes the names of every child too young 
Fifty-three new members 
have been received during Mr. Tomblen’s pas- 
torate. An enjoyable paper was read by the 
clerk, giving interesting bits of church history. 


Connecticut 


Harrrorp, ASYLUM HILL, Rev. J. B. Voor- 
hees, pastor, celebrates its 50th anniversary 
during the week of March 21, On ‘“Congre- 
gational Night,’’ March 25, all the Congrega- 
tional churches will unite in the service, at 
which the address will be given by Dr. Charles 


R. Brown. 
New York 


New YORK, CLAREMONT PaRK, under its new 
pastor, Rev. H, C. Van Haagen, is making fine 
progress and seems, after long years of strug- 
gle, to be coming into its own. The Sunday 
school has grown rapidly of late and exceeds 
the capacity of its building, compelling two 
sessions. Congregations also are steadily in- 
creasing and a hopeful spirit prevails. 


Mr. CHRIST CHuRCH, Rev. H. M. 
has recently installed a new 
duplex organ built by the Moéller Co. In spite 
of the coming into its neighborhood of churches 
of other denominations which have taken chil- 
dren who would otherwise have come to its 
Sunday school, the church goes steadily for- 
ward, justifying the faith of its pastor and 
people in establishing it in its commanding 
location on the Grand Concourse and Boule- 
yard, in what is rapidly becoming a populous, 
high-class residence section. 


HOopn, 


New Jersey 


Lenten Union Services in Montclair 

A most interesting experiment is being tried- 
in Monrcuair this year during the Lenten 
season. Five churches are united in the plan: 
First Congregational, Dr. Charles 8. Mills, 
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Free Easter Music 


Day of Resurrection 
Easter Classics No.3 


Services for Sunday Schools. 
Send 10c in stamps for one 
of each. 5c each, 55c the 


The Triumph Story ( dozen, $4.25 the 100, post- 
age paid. Free Samples to 


The Unbarred Portal Pastors or Superintendents. 
Anthems and Choir Cantatas for Easter. Samples at 

our expense for examination. 
Raster Helper. 10c each. 

Recitations and Drills for Easter 


Hall-Mack Co., 1018-20 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Free Easter Music 


The Royal Victor Free Samples to Pastors and Su- 


perintendents. 5c each, 55c the 
The Radiant Light doz., $4.25 the 100, postpaid. 
New Solo for Easter. ‘As it is Written, ™ by C. 
Austin Miles and C. Kohlmann. List price 50c. Send 
15c for 1 copy or 20c for this and one other solo. 
Mary, the Doubter’s Daughter, by C. Austin Miles. 
Thrilling story with music. Send 10c for a copy. 
Adam Geibel Music ‘asic Co., 1020 Arch 1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


‘“KARKA,” 


meaning The Incomparable One, describes 


IDEAL SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNS 
Orchestrated. ($25 the hundred.) Send for returnable 
Sample or Free specimen hymns and plan. 


Hall-Mack Co., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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KENSETT 


For the Treatment of Patients with 
Nervous Diseases. 


Healthful Beautiful 
Surround- 

Locality ings 
Offers the benefits incident to coun life with 
constant medica] supervision and careful attention. 


Grounds extend for half a mile. The facilities of the 
city and service of churches are at command. The 
house is superior in construction, has every modern 
convenience, and is entirely free from the appearance 
of an institution, 

If desired, summer months may be spent on our farm 
in the White Mountains. 


(Be A Booklet will be mailed upon request. 
EDWIN EVERETT SMITH, M.D., 
NORWALK, CONN. 


The Northfield 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Among the Franklin Hilis 


A family hotel equipped for comfort. 
Steam Heat. Sun Parlor. Moderate Rates. 
Livery and Fireproof Garage. 


A. G. MOODY, Manager. H.S. STONE, Ass’t Manager. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of “hg rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and u 

Dining Room and Cafe First-Class Huro- 
pean’ Plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Hyery Room. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 
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pastor; First Baptist, St. Luke’s Episcopal, 
First Methodist and Central Presbyterian, 
which includes weekly interdenominational cot- 


tage prayer meetings in at least 12 different 
places each week (these were started several 
weeks before the other plans were put into 
operation) and union Sunday evening services 
in the Montclair theater for five weeks, the 


pastor of each participating church preaching 
in turn, An organization known the 
“Twelve Times Club” has assisted greatly in 
the success of the plan, the organization seek- 
ing to enlist all who would endeavor to attend 
their own church services and the union servy- 
ices twelve times during the Lenten season. 

On Sunday evening, Feb. 21, the first union 
service was held, and the theater was crowded 
to its full capacity of 1,500, and an overflow 
meeting was held in First Baptist Church, 
which was attended by 300 more, The sermon 
was by Dr. Mills, who preached on The Heart 
of the Gospel, from the text John 3: 16. It 
reported that ‘the evidence of the influ- 
ence of the churches and their unity of spirit ; 
the fine atmosphere of Christian fellowship and 
of united prayer; and, above all, the manifest 
presence and power of the Spirit of God made 
the hour profoundly significant.” 

Dr. Mills is preaching a series of Lenten 
sermons on The Essentials of Faith in the 
Lord’s Prayer, follows: 1. The Heavenly 
Father. 2. The Matchless Hope. 3. The Un- 


as 


is 


as 


failing Light. 4. The Kindly Providence. 
5. The Divine Compassion. 6. The Great Sal- 


vation. 


Verona. Rev, John R. Pratt, pastor. Con- 
tracts have been let for completely remodeling 
the church building at a cost of some $9,000, 
the main addition being some 36 x 40 feet in 
size. The outside of the present structure will 
be finished to harmonize with the new, the 
entire building being finished in stucco. There 
will be a basement gymnasium 36 x 60 feet in 
size, without pillars. The pastor has been in 
eharge of the church for 11 years, during 
which time a Sunday school room has been 
added to the original building, a pipe organ 
installed and a parsonage built. 


Ohio 
Federation at Olmsted Planned 


OLMSTED FALLS, Rey. HE. H. Johnson, pas- 
tor, and the Methodist church are planning to 


federate, each retaining its legal and denom- 
inational integrity, but merging all services 
in the community, thus bringing the entire 


Protestant force of the village and surround- 
ing country into one strong “Community Serv- 
ing Church.’ ‘The properties are admirably 
situated and suited, one for a community house 
and the other for church and Sunday school. 
The combined organization will be able to sup- 
port and to secure a first-class pastoral leader. 
In a Men’s Community Banquet, held last week, 
much enthusiasm was shown by men of both 
churches, March 12 plans are laid for a com- 
munity fellowship meeting at which Rev. C. O. 
Gill, secretary of the Federated Churches of 
America will be chief speaker, at which meet- 
ing it is hoped that the plans proposed will 
become effective. Eight new members were re- 
cently added, and a pastor’s class is giving 
instruction to a group, of prospective members. 
The community is semi-suburban and has an 
unusually fine class of people, able and ready 
for heroic service. If the proposed union is ef- 
fected both ministers expect to retire so that 
the new federation can be free in its selection 
of a minister. 


Interesting Statistics in Cleveland 


Statistics recently compiled of the five 
strongest Congregational churches in Cleveland 
in 1804, for the 20-year period just closing, re- 
veal some interesting facts, These _ five 
churches—Finst, EvcLip, PLYMOUTH, PILGRIM 
and HovugH—began the period on somewhat 
equal terms, all with splendid permanent equip- 
ment, and they have all enjoyed able leadership. 
The first three have relied entirely on preaching 
and old-line methods. The last two have used 
what are called institutional methods. In the 


GERMS OF DISEASY should be prompey expetio’ from 
the blood. This is atime when the system is especially 
susceptible to them. Get rid of all impurities in the 
blood by taking Hood's Sasaparilia and thus fortify 
your whole body and prevent illness.—! Ade 
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20 years First received 600 members, PLYM- 
outTH 620, Eucuip 1,000, a total of 2,220. The 
last two churches in the same period have 
received, HouGH 1,360 and PILGRIM 1,460, a 
total of 2,820. Sunday school results are 
equally interesting. The first three churches in 
1909 had a total of 849 Sunday school scholars ; 
the last two enrolled 1,632 scholars. These 
figures are taken. for 1909, before PLYMOUTH 
decided to relinquish its down-town field. The 
benevolences of the firgt three in 1909 equaled 
$6,363; of the last two, $8,221. The figures 
seem to justify institutional methods as show- 
ing good results affecting the regular church 
activities. 


Mr. Blanchard in Cleveland 


Cleveland Congregationalists 
coming of Rev. F. Q. Blanchard to the leader- 
ship of the great EvucLip AVENUE CHURCH. 
The pastor of that church is perforce the 
primate of Congregationalism hereabouts, and 
Congregationalists are felicitating themselves 
that the new primate, who follows in so bril- 
liant suecession, is so well fitted for his great 
task, 


rejoice in the 


CLEVELAND. PLYMOUTH. The location of the 
new church building has not been definitely de- 
termined, but Rev. L. H. Royee, who relinquishes 
his charge at Hast Cleveland on March 1, is to 
devote his time to putting that venerable church 
into its new environment, 


The West 


Illinois . 


ALGONQUIN. Rey. Thomas Smith, pastor. 
Reports at annual meeting show a gain of 7 
men and 3 women to the membership of the 
church, making a total enrollment of 67. The 
year has been a prosperous one also in a finan- 


cial way, all departments having closed the 
year with a balance in the treasury, The 
Sunday school numbers 130 and the Christian 
Endeavor Society 68. The Ladies’ Society is 
also in a flourishing condition. New hymn- 
books, carpet for the church, dishes and many 
other things for the kitchen have been added 
during the year, as well as final payments 
made on the new furnace. 


Michigan 
Work among Poles in Detroit 


Of the approximately 650,000 people in De- 
troit, not less than 100,000 are Poles or the 
Americanized second 
generation of Polish de- 
scent. Of this number 
a large percentage are 
Roman Catholics, but it 
is estimated that fully 
20,000 are either inde- 
pendents or without 
church affiliation of any 
sort. There has been a 
considerable breaking 
away from the Catholic 
Chureh on the part of 
a certain Some years ago First, 
Rey. J. P. Huget, pastor, began a work among 
the Polish people in Detroit; and gradually, in 
the distribution of work among the foreign- 
speaking population, this Polish work has come, 
to be recognized as the special responsibility of 
the Congregational churches, The present 
Polish Congregational church is a branch of 
First, although the property is held in the 
name of the Congregational Union, and all the 
Congregational churehes of the city share in 
the support of the work. The organization is 
continued as a branch of First, in order to 
provide for a close fellowship and active co- 
operation; but the Polish congregation wor- 
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|Rolling Partitions 


Made to Roll Overhead or From Side 


A marvelous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
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SEA PINES camp ter cin. 


Brewster, Mass. Cape Cod Bay 


On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Home School 
for Girls. 1,000 feet of shore front, Abundance of 
resinous pines, Attractive Bungalow. Tents. Out- 
door and indoor sleeping. Safe boating and swimming, 
horseback riding, archery. Sports. Esthetic dancing. 
Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experi- 
enced Sea Pines Teachers; tutoringin any branch 
if desired. Excellent advantages for art courses. 
Special attention given to physical and mental hy- 
giene. Six weeks of wholesomeand ennobling out- 
door life. Conditions most congenial to developing 
personality. $100 for 6 weeks, Special arrangements 
for longer season. Address Miss FAITH 
BICKFORD, Brewster, Mass., Box V. 
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A Personality 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK, 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


15 Highland St., Natick, Mass. A College Prepar- 
atory School for girls. 17 miles from Boston. 


MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, Principals. 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Expert Service—Schools and Colleges 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Pifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 
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OeNNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
Scientific methods with 
practical training for the 
ministry. faculty 
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foreign and resident. Open 
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to college graduates o 
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A 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Hartford School of Missions : 
Fitting for foreign service. 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Ct. 
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CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE SCHOOL OF RELICION 
Research and Training in Five Departments: 


Q) Pastoral Service at Home. 
HY Service tn the Foreign Field, 
(3) Religious Education. 

(4) Practical ae 

(5) History and Phitesephy ef Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be 7 


by students. For catalogue, address Dean OHas. 
Brown, New Haven, Ct. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


99th year opened Sept. 30, 1914. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; 
ern, thorough, practical. Expenses low. 
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ships in its own building and has its own local 
affairs entirely in its own hands. It is in 
this sense a genuine Congregational church. 
lor some years past the need of an enlarging 
work has been keenly felt. Last year, First, 
NortTH and Brewster united in raising $8,000 
for the building of a parish house. This build- 
ing, recently dedicated, will not only provide 
more adequately for the Sunday school, but 
will also give opportunity for social, educa- 


tional and industrial work. It is expected 
that the work of this church will take more 
and more the character of a settlement. How- 
ever, it is clear to the’ minister, Rey. Paul 
Kozielek, that the first great service to be 
rendered is that of a Christian church with 
its worship and instruction. The members 
have responded loyally, and out of their limited 
means have raised a goodly amount for the 
furnishing and redecoration of the building. It 
is favorably located in the heart of a pros- 
perous Polish district near’ one of the city 
parks and across the street from the new 
Northeastern High School. 

Rey. Paul Kozielek, who has been pastor for 
a number of years, is an Oberlin graduate, a 
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man of scholarship and excellent judgment. He 
is a leader among the Polish people, and com- 
mands the highest respect of the people of the 
city. He has come to be recognized as one of 
the national authorities upon work among the 
Polish people of America. The work among 
the women is under the direction of Miss 
Josephine Junek, church visitor. A number of 
college women are identifying themselves with 
the work as a form of volunteer social service, 
aiding in making the church a true social center. 
A slowly yet steadily growing membership is 
being secured. Seventeen members were re- 
ceived in 1914. The work among the Polish 
people is slow, but the success of this church 
may be taken as indicating the way of perma- 
nent achievement. In a certain sense, Mr. 
Kozielek is working out an experiment in work 
among the foreign peoples, the success of which 
will be of value, not only locally, but in the 
general Protestant work of this country. 


ye ees 
Minnesota 

Golden Wedding Celebration at 

University Avenue, St. Paul 

Many friends from UNIverRSIrTry AVENUE 
parish and from otuer churches of Sr. PAUL 
gathered at the home of Rev. O. C. Clark, 
Jan. 26, to join Dr. and Mrs. Clark in the 


celebration of their golden wedding anniver- 
sary. The occasion was one that attracted 
special interest in the city; $350 in gold was 
brought as an expression of appreciation of 
Dr. Clark’s long service, and speeches were 
made by the leading clergymen of St. Paul, 
including Rev. P. P. Womer, and by the state 
superintendent, Everett Lescher. The occasion 
was also recognized by members of Dr. Clark’s 
former parishes, including Missoula, Mont., 
Springfield, Ill., Providence, Ill, and many 
friends in Connecticut, who sent greetings and 
gifts. Dr. Clark is at present suffering from 
ill health, and his future plans are indefinite. 


North Dakota 


Bruacu. Rey. W. H. Tomlinson, pastor. As 
a result of the evangelistic meeting under the 
lead of Rey. H. A. Knowles, the church has 
been greatly strengthened by the addition of 
some 50 new members, with others in sight. 
These are largely heads of families. 


GRAND Forks is making decided progress 
under the lead of Rev. W. H. Hlfring. The 
Sunday school has doubled the past year and 
the congregations are three times as large as 
a year ago. The Sunday school is placed on 
a graded basis. ‘Twenty-five have been received 
into the chureh fellowship. At the annual 
meeting its banquet was served by the men. 


Minor, Under the lead of Rev. J. 8. Rood 
commendable progress is being made. The at- 
tendance at the services and the Sunday school 
have materially increased, and the outlook for 
the future is full of encouragement. 


FLAasuer. In spite of the fire, the pastor, Rey. 
Mark Wilson, will stay with the church, and 
plans are being formed for proceeding in the 
spring with the work of rebuilding. A strong 
effort will be made to build a parsonage. 

BH. H. S. 


Iowa 


Annual Church Report 


SHpLpon. Rev. J, E. McClain, pastor. The 
present pastorate, begun Feb. 15, 1914, has been 
a year of great privilege for both pastor and 
people. The recent annual meeting was one of 
the greatest in the history of the church, Over 
250 people sat down at the banquet spread by 
the ladies. This is one of the fine churches of 
the great state of Iowa. Its philanthropy and 
its benevolences are marked. The _ personal 
equation of its membership is a splendid asset 
to community and to the Kingdom of God. It 
is paying $300 a year more to its pastor than 
ever in its history. Its benevolences outreached 
its splendid historic past, exceeding $925. Its 
Ladies’ Aid of 125 members is divided into five 
circles. These women have brought to its 
treasury* more than $1,100 during the year. 
They had a balance in the treasury a year ago, 
and there passed through their hands during 
this year over $1,700. They have a balance of 
$468 in hand for the new year, 

The trustees cleared up all current bills and 
cleared off some old outstanding debts. The 
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Sunday school, with an enrollment of 275, took 
eare of its own running expenses and gave $103 
for missions. The Christian Endeavor is alive 
and missionary in spirit and tone. It has one 
of its former members in the foreign field, and 
in March a council will be called to ordain 
him. He is now in New York taking a post- 
graduate course in tropical diseases. Dr. Hol- 
lenbeck is evangelistic, and where he goes in 
the interest of his medical work in Africa he 
preaches. He is to be given ecclesiastical au- 
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of War 


D. WILLARD LYON 
Cloth, 50 cents 


A constructive study of the ele- 
mental factors in the use of force, 
in an effort to respond to the ir- 
sistent call for more conclusive 
thinking regarding the applica- 
tion of the principles of Christ to 
international relationships. A 
prominent politician says of it: 
““A very interesting and thought- 
provoking book. I shall pass it 
on to others.” 


CHRISTIANITY AND AMUSEMENTS 
Richard Henry Edwards Art leather .50 


“No such systematic and adequate treatment of 
Christian principles in relation to amusements has 
been attempted hitherto. An inductive method is 
used throughout.’’-—GrAHAM TAYLOR, 


MODERN DISCIPLESHIP 
Edward S. Woods 


A definite, convincing statement of what is involved 
in the Christian life in the twentieth century, written 
with the conviction that there is much failure to appre- 
ciate the grandeur of the Christian goal. 


STUDY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE Cloth $1.00 


Louis Matthews Sweet 
‘“A distinct and vital contribution to biblical study; 
free from superficial and mechanical features; goes 
below all artificial and formal processes.””-—Wm. H. 
Marouess, formerly Prof. English Bible, Louisville. 
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ASSOCIATION PRESS 
124 East 28th Street, New York 


EASTER THOUGHTS 


Five booklets: which take the place of a 
personal message and make the Easter 
season brighter and_ happier. 4x7 
inches. In distinctive designs; envelopes 
to match. 15 cents each (postage 2 
cents). 

Easter Morning 

By John Henry Jowett, D.D., Pastor 

Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 

York. 

The Gateway of Life 
The Centurion’s Story 

By David James Burrell, D.D., Pastor 

Marble Collegiate Church, New York. 
Valley and Mountain Top 

By Margaret E. Sangster. 

Concerning Them Which Are Asleep 

3y John O. Means. 

FOUR SPECIAL EASTER BOOKS 
The Giory and Joy of the Resurrection 

By James Paton, D.D. 

12mo, Cloth, 227 pp. 50 cents net (post- 

age 8 cents). 

“We Would See Jesus” 
By David James Burrell, D.D. 
12mo, Sloth, 94 pp. 50 cents net (post- 


age 5 cents). 
The Radiant Morn , 
By A. T. Schofield, M.D. 


12mo, Cloth, 115 pp. 50 cents net (post- 


age 5 cents). 

The Most Beautiful Thing in the World 
By Fletcher Harper Swift. Llustrations 
by George Alfred Williams. 
12mo, Cloth, 46 pp. -50 cents net (post- 
age 5 cents). 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
“The Bookstore of Suggestions” 
PARK AVENUE AND 40QH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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thority to officiate at communion services, to 
baptize and to perform the marriage ceremony. 
The Women’s Missionary Society raised for 
missionary purposes over $200. Thirty new 
members were added to the church roll during 
the past few months, and others are ready for 
membership at the next communion. Several 
of the young people are in colleges in the state 
and preparing for a life of fine consecration to 
the work of the world. With a splendid spirit, 
fine congregations and an air of achievement, 
this church faces the new year appreciative of 
her place in the community, the state, the na- 
tion and the world, 


Missouri 


Jopuix, East. Rev. David McCleave, pastor. 
Mr. McCieave has been on this field but a few 
months, but is getting a strong grip on the life 
of the parish. An Every Member Canvass and 
regular preaching services are doing much for 
the life of the church. Mrs. McCleave has or- 
ganized a club among the girls, which promises 
well, 


JOPLIN, ROYAL Heicguys, Rev. David 
McCleave, pastor, is the youngest child of 
First, being dedicated not quite three years ago. 
Mr. McCleave is endearing himself to this 
church, situated on the edge of the city, by 
making it a social and religious center for the 
people of all denominations. A recent Hvery 
Member Canvass did much to awaken the peo- 
ple to the possibilities of their field. 


JOPLIN, First, Rev. John Garretson, pastor, 
during the past three years has been redecor- 
ated and reseated with new pews. This fall a 
new heating plant was installed. <A total of 
about $1,500 has been expended on the prop- 
erty, putting it in first-class shape. The fea- 
tures are: the large morning congregation, the 
Evening Fellowship Hour, which is held one 
hour before the regular evening service and at 
which tea is served, and which has resulted in 
doubling the evening attendance, a live Woman’s 
Association, which earned $500 iu 1914 without 
giving a supper, and a live boys’ class of about 
30 members, known as the C. B. C., its motto 
being, ‘“‘Christ, Benevolence and Charity.” This 
club earned in 1914 over $100. An annual camp 
is one of its features. The year closes for the 
ehureh with all bills paid and an increased 
budget adopted. The membership is increasing. 

ec. 


STRENGTH 


Without Overloading the Stomach 


‘he business man, especially, needs food 
in the morning that will not overload the 
stomach, but give mental vigor for the day. 

Much depends on the sfart a man gets each 
day as to how he may expect to accomplish 
the work on hand. 

He can’t be alert with a heavy, fried-meat- 
and-potatoes breakfast, requiring a lot of 
vital energy in digesting it. 

A California business man found a food 
combination for producing energy. He 
writes : 

“For years I was unable to find a break- 


fast food that had nutrition enough to sus- | er eee 
e| business 


stomach, causing indigestion and kindred ail- | pastor's study is to be moved to another part 


| of the building. 


tain a business man without overloading his 


ments. 
“Being a very busy and also a very nervous 


man, I had about decided to give up break- | 


fast altogether. But luckily I was induced 
to try Grape-Nuts. 

“Since that morning I have been a new 
man; can work without tiring, my head is 
clear and my nerves strong and quiet. 

“TI find that Grape-Nuts, with a little sugar 
and a small quantity of cold milk, makes a 


delicious morning meal, which invigorates 
me for the day’s business.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. ‘There's a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Kansas 


LEAVENWORTH has for several years been 
making an effort to come to its rightful place 
as one of the leading churches of Kansas, and 
has been making a healthy growth in numbers 
of both church and Sunday school, in spite of 
some losses. It adopted under the leadership of 
the present pastor, Rev. S. G. Butcher, late of 
Redfield, S. D., an “Every Member One Day 
Financial Canvass,’”’ ending with a supper 
season of rejoicing at the close of the day’s 
work. 
over the last year's offerings. It is to cover 
both expenses and benevolences, and is_ 
cepted as a permanent institution. 


TOPEKA, SEABROOK, Rey. A. EB. Seibert, pastor, 
has just celebrated its 20th anniversary with an 
all-day session and a firm resolve that it will 
at once take up its work in the outskirts of the 
city, To this end a canvass was made at the 
anniversary, to be followed by a campaign for 
loyalty. CENTRAL has pledged personal aid to 
the extent of $100, which has been an incen- 
tive, and a call was issued to one of the most 
efficient men in the state, which will be an- 
nounced in due time in the register. 


KANSAS CiTy, ROSEDALD, organized less than 
two years ago, is doing good though quiet work 
under the leadership of Rev. Rosa A. Lizenby. 
Constant growth in numbers, both in church 
and Sunday school, but even more in spiritual 
force in the community, is shown. In spite 


of financial burdens in the matter of building | 


and pavement, the benevolences are promptly 
attended to in full, better than many churches 
with ten times its strength and twenty times 
its age. 


HiawatHa. Rey. J. V. Bloom, pastor. At 
the 46th annual meeting reports showed 100 
per cent. increase in the Sunday school enroll- 
ment since January, 1914, a net increase of 
five in the church membership, a legacy of 
$3,000 received, interest only available, from 
the estate of Dr. J. B. Richardson, a former 
pastor. The church will remodel or erect a 
new building in the spring, 


Nebraska 


HaAswtiINnGs closed the first year of Rev. F. J. 
Clark’s pastorate recently with a report of 50 
accessions, mostly young married people, over 
half on confession, all gained through the regu- 
lar activities of church and Sunday school. 
The total membership is 204. The slogan is, 
“A membership of 500 in three years.” At a 
pleasant valentine party last month the pas- 
tor was given a purse of $52 in appreciation 
of his fine work in reviving the church. 


Montana 
Two Active Churches 


Under the leadership of Rev. J. R. Beebe 
both GALATA and DUNKIRK are taking on new 
life. The men of these frontier points are 


showing greater interest in the ‘things of the | 


Kingdom.’’ At DUNKIRK the Sunday school has 
recently been reorganized, and is interesting al- 
most the entire community, which has been 


| shocked by some recent proceedings, the latest 


of which was a 
little village. 


murder in the street of the 
D. 


Great Fauus. Rev. W, A. Dietrick, pastor. 
The church “office” has recently been fitted up 
furniture, and is to be used as the 
headquarters of the church. The 


An earnest campaign is being 
planned. 


Oregon 


HILLsBoro, Rey. BE. A. Harris, pastor, is re- 
viving and becoming an active influence in the 
social life of the community. Five hundred 
dollars have been spent in renovating the 
ehurch. 
in Hillsboro and spent in making an old build- 
ing over into a community center, with gym- 
nasium and clubroom, About 160 use it weekly, 
including Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and 
women's clubs, A community Christmas was 
held, thus uniting all the churches.. The local 
ministers’ meeting has been enlarged into a 
Federal Church Councj], with both ministers 
and laymen as members; and a monthly union 
Sunday evening meeting started to hear lead- 
ers in special lines of religious or social 
reform. 
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The result was an increase of $805 | 


ac- | other medicine. 


| bottle of Hood’s 


Six hundred dollars have been raised ° 


HAVE GOOD HEALTH 


Don’t let the idea that you may feel better 
| in a day or two prevent you from getting a 


Sarsaparilla today from any 
drug store and starting at once on the road 
to health and strength. 

When your blood is impure and impover- 


| ished it lacks vitality, your digestion is im- 
and | 


perfect, your appetite is poor and all the 
functions of your body are impaired. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a wonderful bldod 
tonic. It will build you up quicker than any 
It gives strength to do and 
power to endure. It is the old standard tried 
and true all-the-year-round blood purifier and 
enricher, tonic and appetizer. Nothing else 
acts like it, for nothing else has the same 
formula or ingredients. Be sure to ask for 
Hood’s; insist on having it—[Ad». 


fons RERY. 
ICE has Iinereased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
— Supe a Faauperss —_ 
es. w o 80 for 

‘chur a’ for illustrated 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


— 


16 Ashburton Place 


Boston 


PIPE ORGANS 


For Churches, Audito- 
riums, Residences 
Kimball Pipe Organs = 

numbered among 

world’s greatest ~ 
Plans, estimates, etc., fur- 
nied on application. 

W.W. KIMBALL Co. 
Eastern Office 507 Sth Ave., N.Y. 
General Offices, Kimball Hall, 
Established 1857. CHICAGO 


Church Organs 


BUILT BY 
HUTCHINGS ORGAN CO., 


18 Tremont Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


PIPE & REED 


Ry OR 
120 BoyLsTon St 
BOSTON —~— MASS 


MENEELY BELL CO 


Y, NN. ANO 
177 nacarene ‘YN. CITY, 


LS 


LYMYER 
CHURCH ay Vee 


rite to hey fore rt Foundry Co.. bay 


Lire Guarps.—The Life Guards are two 
regiments of cavalry forming part of the 
British household troops. They are gallant 
soldiers, and every loyal British heart fs proud 


of them. Not only the King’s household, but 
yours, ours, everybody's should have its life 
guards. The need of them is especially great 


when the greatest foes of life, diseases, find 
allies in the very elements as colds, influenza, 
catarrh, the grip, and pneumonia do in the 
stormy month of March. ‘The best way that 
we know of to guard against these diseases is 
to strengthen the system with Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla—the greatest of all life guards. It 
removes the conditions in which these diseases 
make their most successful attack, gives vigor 


and tone to all the vital organs and func- 
tions, and imparts a genial warmth to the 
blood. Remember the weaker the system the 


greater the exposure to disease, Hood's Sar- 
saparilla makes the system strong.— [Adv. 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, 


in correspondence suggested by announcements 
in our ADVERTISING CoLUMNs, mention is 


of the fact that the advertisement was seen in A 
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Hoop Rivpr, Rey. A. S. Donat, pastor, is 
rosperous. The whole congregation recently 
njoyed a turkey dinner, when 361 sat down 
o the tables in three relays. The Ladies’ So- 
iety has been reorganized and doubled its mem- 
ership, The Sunday school also has doubled. 
. chorus choir of 100 voices has been organized 
nd is doing fine work under competent leader- 
hip. Some alterations are to be made in the 
allery to improve the seating capacity of the 
uditorium., 


Washington 


eattle’s New Pastor 


From Capetown, South Africa, to Seattle is a 
ong jump. But PLyMOUTH’s new pastor, Rev. 
H. G. Ross, covered the 
distance without a mis- 
hap and arrived at his 
destination a day ahead 
of scheduled time. On 
reaching New York he 
was met at the wharf 
by four Seattleites (for 
Seattle still claims Dr. 
BH. L. Smith, loaned for 
a time to the American 
Board). The other 


'LYMOUTH, temporarily in the Hast, Mr. Ross 
ad been in Seattle twelve hours when the 
‘hursday evening church family gathering 
urned itself into an informal reception and 
ave the new pastor an ovation. As he entered 
he dining-room he was greeted with the Chau- 
zuqua salute and all joined in singing, Blest 
e the Tie. 

In this free, open-hearted manner PLYMOUTH 
reeted the man she had called from the other 
ide of the world, across continents and seas, 
) be her pastor. Unseen and unheard by any 
1ember of the church, the call had been ex- 
ended on the splendid record Mr. Ross had 
1ade for himself as preacher and pastor. When 
e rose to respond to Plymouth’s spontaneous 
elcome, it was the first time he had faced 
n American audience. He won instant ap- 
roval, and pastor and people were soon at 
ase. Tall and erect, with an expressive 
ountenanee and a voice that retains enough of 
he Scottish burr to make it captivating to 
lany, Mr. Ross commands and holds attention 
rom the start. 

For ten years Mr. Ross has been a recog- 
ized leader of the Christian forces of South 
frica, serving as pastor of its largest Pres- 
yterian church, St. Andrew’s of Capetown, 
nd holding the office of missionary convener 
f the Presbyterian Assembly of South Africa. 
reviously he had been a minister of the United 
ree Church of Scotland. He is still a young 
lan with his principal life work before him. 
fis family of wife and three children are visit- 
ig for a time with relatives in Scotland. His 
rst sermon in America was preached in Plym- 
uth’s splendid auditorium before a packed 
ouse, Sunday morning, Feb. 21. It was on 
he Greatest of All Questions, from the text, 
ohn 9: 35, “Dost thou believe on the Son of 
od?’ It was a direct, tender, searching, com- 
rting, inspiring appeal, delivered without 
otes‘and within 30 minutes. A full house 
reeted him again in the evening, and a host 
f men heard him on Courage at the Y. M. C. 
. Sunday Afternoon Club. Such was the 
rrenuous and auspicious beginning of this new 
nd in some ways unique ministry at Plymouth, 
hich all hope and pray may be crowned with 
bundant success. Since Dr. Van Horn’s:de- 
arture last May, to accept the call of First, 
AKLAND, PLYMOUTH’S activities have heen effi- 
lently directed by Rev. BE. A. King as acting 
astor, who now again becomes the assistant 
astor. © CR. Re 


Home Missionary Fund 


; For Sending The Congregationalist to 
Frontier Workers 


In Memoriam,” Bath, Me............. $2.00 
irs. F. F. Putney, Putney, Ga......... 2.00 
Joman’s Missionary Society of Pat- 

Re OS Se ea 2.00 
(ir. Ff, H. Wiswall, Rochester, N. Y..... 2.00 
irs. H. A. Carrington, Bristol, Ct..... 2.00 
irs. Herbert L, Crandall, New London, 

ir. A. W. Boardman, Toledo, O....... 2.50 


three were members of © 


Personalia 


Prof. George H. Durand, vice-president of 
Yankton College, South Dakota, has been 
making a hurried visit to New England in 
the endeavor to raise funds for rebuilding 
the dormitory burned last year and making 
up a needed endowment fund, a quarter part 
of which is conditionally promised by James 
J. Hill. He has spoken at Brighton, Brock- 
ton, Newtonville, Salem, Andover and Lee. 
Some old friends of Yankton may take note 
of this opportunity to send their individual 
mites—if not larger gifts—to the noble work 
of Joseph Ward’s college. 


Congratulations to Rev. Peter MacQueen, 
one of our most traveled Congregational 
ministers, whose work as war correspondent 
has been frequently sampled by our readers 
and those of other periodicals. He has just 
married Mrs. Blanche Gertrude Lincoln, 
who has been connected with the Perkins 
Institute for the Blind in New York. That 
happy domestic event has not, however, as 
yet tamed his roving-instincts, for he and 
his bride are planning to spend their honey- 
moon visiting Poland and other countries of 
Europe. Seldom does a newly married cou- 
ple venture so quickly and so deliberately 
into the fighting zone. ; 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


CLARKE, C. F., First and Todd, Santa Rosa, 
Cal., to Fruitvale Ave, Oakland. Accepts and 
is at work. 

HAuu, G. A., of Brookline, Mass., to Harwich- 
port. Accepts. 

Hunter, A. V., Methodist Episcopal, South Bos- 
ton, Mass., to Trinity, Neponset, Accepts to 
begin April 1. 

Lippritt, L; A., formerly of Detroit, Minn., to 
Mayville and Portland, N. D. Accepts and is 
at work. 

PATCHELL, C. T., Tucson, Ariz., to Center, Tor- 
rington, Ct. Accepts and is at work, 

THURSTON, J. T., Methodist, Rockport, Me., to 
Matinicus. Accepts and is at work. 

Torrny, BH. C., Sheffield, Mass., to Greenwich, 
Ct. 

TWwICHELL, J. H., Jr., Milford, N. H., to First, 
Danbury, Ct. 

Voruis, W. A., Methodist Hpiscopal, King’s 
Creek, O., to Hopkinton, Mass. 


Resignations 


ADAMS, H. C., Cliftondale, Mass., to accept call 
to Presbyterian, Lake Alfred, Fla. 

Linpsay, S. A., First, Bristol, R. I., to accept 
eall to Baptist, Belleveau, Pa. 

Ricuarps, H. A, N., Newton Falls, 0. To take 
effect in May. 


Ordinations and Installations 


HBSSELGRAVE, C, H., 4. Center, Manchester, Ct., 
Feb. 26. Sermon by Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D.D.; other parts by Rev. Messrs. C, H. 
Wilson, D.D., R. A. Dunlap, P. M. Snyder, 
R. H. Potter, D.D., H. J. Chidley, C. M. 
Calderwood, F. A. Fate. 

LaBounty, GEORGE, 0. Baxter, Io., Feb. 23. 
Sermon by Rev. B. F. Martin; other parts 
by Rey Messrs. J. T. Marvin, W. G. Ramsay, 
J. B. Adkins, P, A. Johnson. 

Simmons, R. B., 0. Shoreham, Vt., Jan. 26. 
Sermon by Rev. R. G. Woodbridge; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. J. H. Long, Griffith 
Evans, L. M. Isaacs, A. A. Lancaster. 


Personals 


BROKENSHIRE, J. J., Park Place, Pawtucket, 
R, I., has been granted a month’s leave of 
absence to take a needed rest, and has left 
for Jacksonville, Fla. During his absence 


his pulpit will be supplied by Rev. G. A.’ 


Wilson of Pawtucket. 
CALDERWOOD, C. M., North, Manchester, Ct., has 
been yoted an increase of $200 in salary. 
Gopparp, L. A., Algona, Io., has been granted 
a three months’ vacation with salary, and 
given a purse of $500, enabling him to spend 
the time in California recuperating his 
health. 

Lytip, J, A., Fairhaven, Mass., has announced 
his engagement to Miss Bertha D. Reed of 
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New Bedford, organist of the church of which 
Mr. Lytle is pastor, 

Unswortu, J. K., First, Vancouver, B. C., made 
an effective address, Feb. 2, before the Men’s 
Brotherhood banquet of First, Tacoma, Wn., 
on How a Canadian Feels about the Big War. 


Birth 


MAURER—Rey. and Mrs. Oscar H. Maurer of 
New Haven, Ct., announce the birth of a 
son, Eric Wirkler Maurer, Feb, 28, 1915. 


Deaths 


WHITNEY—In Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 24, 
from pneumonia, passed to the higher life, 
Rey. Charles H. Whitney, aged 90 yrs., 3 
mos., 14 days. 


MRS. LOUISE F, KENT 


Mrs. Louise Farnham Kent died in Colorado 
Springs, Feb. 25, at the age of eighty-two; 
daughter of Rey. Lucien Farnham, a pioneer 
minister of Illinois. She married, first, Daniel 
Uhl Griffin of Batavia, Ill.; second, Peter 
HE. Kent of Northfield, Minn. One of the 
first class to graduate from Rockford College, 
1854; lived twenty-eight years in Northfield, 
Minn.; the last fifteen years in Colorado 
with her daughter, Mary HW. Griffin, teacher in 
the state school for the deaf and blind. 


COL. CHARLES L, RICE 


Col, Charles L. Rice, for fifty years a mer- 
chant in Rockland, Mass., passed away on 
Feb, 14, 1915. The funeral, held on the Tues- 
day following at the Congregational church, 
was largely attended. Rev. John C. Prince 
delivered the eulogy and was assisted in the 
service by Rev. H. C. Alvord of South Wey- 
mouth, the Lotus Male Quartet of Boston and 
Hartsuff Post, G. A. R. 

Mr. Rice was born on Dec. 31, 1841, in 
Brookfield, Vt. He married Hattie H. Perry, 
daughter of Rev. David Perry, at Worcester, 
Vt. The widow and seven sons and daughters 
survive him. He was a direct descendant of 
Deacon Edmund Rice, the Pilgrim, who settled 
in Sudbury in the year 1638. 

Colonel Rice served for four years in the 
Civil War. He enlisted in the Tenth Vermont, 
was captain in the Seventh United States Col- 
ored Troops, brevet lieutenant colonel and act- 
ing assistant inspector general of the Central 
District of Texas; and his promotions were 
obtained for “meritorious services.” 

Colonel Rice was a man of marked optimistic 
temperament and his influence was always 
exerted for the social, moral and religious up- 
lift of the community in which he dwelt. In 
business he was affable and courteous, progres- 
sive and enterprising. f 

A member of the Congregational church for 
fifty years, he served it as teacher in Sunday 
school for thirty years, deacon and chairman 
of the board of trustees for twenty-five years. 

In his family he was a kind and considerate 
husband and father. 

He will be greatly missed by a large circle of 
friends and by a devoted family, who, while 
they mourn his loss, will count themselves rich 
in many precious recollections. 

Truly it can be said of him, “He has fought 
a good fight and kept the faith.” 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTHRS’ Munrine, Pilgrim Hall, 14 
Beacon Street, Monday, March 15, 10.30 a. M. 
Subject: The Needs of Our State Conference. 
Speakers, Rev. Raymond Calkins, D.D., Rev. 
Ambrose W. Vernon, D.D., Rev. Willis H. 
Butler. Open forum. 

WomMan’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, April 2, 10.30 A. M. 

BROTHERHOOD OF ANDREW AND PHILIP, inter- 
national convention, Philadelphia, Pa., March 
25, 26. .Information may be secured from 
Rey. R. H. Taylor, 702 Hale Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. 

NATIONAL Boarp, Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations of the United States of Amertiea, 
Fifth Biennial Convention, Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 5-11, 1915. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES, 42d an- 
nual meeting, Baltimore, Md., May 12-19. 

ANTI-SALOON LEAGUD OF AMBRICA, National Bi-~ 
ennial Convention, Atlantic City,’July 6-9. 


“COME HOME TO 
DINNER WITH ME” 


“No, thank you. 
fort now.” 

“What? Haven't you heard about Dys- 
pep-lets? Sure thing for sour stomach, dis- 
tress, heartburn and all indigestion.” 

“Do you guarantee them?” 

“T certainly do on my own.experience and 
that of many friends, Always carry a box 
in my pocket.” 

“All right! I'll come and enjoy a good 
meal once more.” 

Dys-pep-lets are making 
all who try them.—[Adv. 


We Will Pay You $120.00 


to distribute religious erature in your community. 
Sixty days’ work. Experience not required. Man or 
woman. Spare time may be used. ZIEGLER CoO., 
Dept. 25. Philadelphia. 


Can’t eat with any com- 


fast friends of 


eT Watervliet (West Troy), N. ¥. 
NOs Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 
E——7 other Bells. Unequaled musical quality, 
89 years’ experience 


Highest Grade Genuine Bell Metal Memorials 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Cash must 
accompany orders. Answers sent “care The Congregation- 
alist” will be held until called for unless stamps are sent 
for forwarding. 


Lantern for Sale, for illustrated lectures. Oxy- 
hydrogen burner included. Address Box 1, Barnet, Vt. 

Great Need of Garments for Southern Christian 
workers. Men of medium size. For details please write 
to A. M. A. Office, Congregational House, Boston. 


_ Bligbland Mall. An attractive home for invalids: 
indorsed _ by a high-class patronage. Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best location near Boston. 
Address 8, L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Wanted, by young woman of refinement, position to 
assist busy mother at housework or in care of children. 
Good, comfortable home preferred to high wages. 
Reference given. Address A. M.P., R. F. D. No. 1-99, 
Athol, Mass. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools and 
Rhea Calls for September already coming in. Good 
positions for good teachers. Governesses and tutors 
supplied to private families. Send for Bulletin, Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


The whole Bible—8l volumes, vest pocket size, 
cloth bound, good print, 18 maps, packed in neat case, 
with one adjustable leather cover, price postpaid, $1.20. 
Send three cents for sample and circular, Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


To Let for Summer. Beautifully located, well 
lanned, fully furnished cottage by the sea at Harwich 
ort on Cape Cod. Large veranda. large living room 
with open fire, six bedrooms. Terms reasonable. 
Address M. E. Young, 600 Center Avenue, Aspinwall, Pa. 
Companion-Housekeeper. Is any Christian 
woman in need of a companion-housekeeper, old 
enough to be experienced, plain enough to be sensible 
and conscientious enough to perform her duties faith- 


Bosca ee E. H.M., care The Congregationalist, 10, 


Farm for Sale. The Piermont Congregational 
Church has received by legacy, and will sell, a village 
farm with 75,000 feet of lumber, 300 sugar trees, running 
non} water, 30 acres tillage, pasture for 9 or 10 cows, 
good barn, house 9 rooms, electric lights. upstairs sileep- 
ing porch, excel'ent view of Connecticut valley and 
Moosilauke. Terms $4,500 cash, or would keep 82,000 
mortgage at 5%. Post card picture on application to 
Ernest 8. Underhill, Piermont, N. H. Chairman Board 
of Trustees. 


Central Turkey College 


At Aintab, Turkey-in-Asia 


Friends can render important, permanent 
service by subscriptions to New Endow- 
ment. 5,000 shares. $100 each. Cash, 
instalment and 5 per cent. interest plans. 


Regarding gifts, etc.,address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL, 
Aintab, or 708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Fifty-Seventh Year 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 

Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 

Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms, 
Oemplete equipment for city and out-of- 

town service. Automobile HMearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 

Joseph 8S, Waterman, Vice President. 
Frank 8, Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Koxbury 72-73-74 


Marconi! Telegraph 
“ Undertaker, 


and 


Cable 
Boston.” 


Address, 
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Little Sophie: “Father, what is executive 
ability?” ‘Professor Broadhead: “The fac- 
ulty of earning your bread by the work of 
other people.” 


There isn’t much peace for any of us. God 
doesn’t Jet the wicked have any, and the 
wicked don’t let the righteous have any.— 
Brooke Herford. 4 


Colored Mammy: “I wants to see Mistah 
Cummins.” Office Boy: “Mr. Cummins is 
engaged.” Colored Mammy: “Well, I doan 
want to marry ’im, honey.”—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


Two boys were having an argument con- 
cerning their respective strength. “Why,” 
said John, “I go to the well and pull up ninety 
gallons of water every morning.” ‘“That’s 
nothing,” replied Bob, “I get a boat every 
morning and pull up the river.” 


“Johnnie!” “Yes’m.” ‘Why are you sit- 
ting on that boy?’ “Why, I’’— “Did I not 
tell you always to count one hundred before 
you gave way to passion and struck another 
boy?” ‘“Yes’m, and I’m just sittin’ on him 
so he’ll be here when I’m done countin’ one 
hundred.”—Sacred Heart Review. 


Little Gladys, says a writer in Harper's, 
accompanied her grandmother to church one 
morning, and when the contribution-plate 
came around she dropped in a couple of pen- 
nies her father had given her. The old lady 
was about to’ contribute, also, when Gladys 
murmured audibly, “Never mind, Grandma; 
I paid for two.” 


George Ade once introduced a speaker at 
a banquet thus: ‘“I'wo towns in Indiana lay 
claim to the honor of being Mr. Blank’s 
birthplace. [A pause, during which Mr. 
Blank tried to look modest.] Warsaw as- 
serts that he was born in Kokomo, and 
Kokomo insists that the honor rightfully 
belongs to Warsaw.” 


“Even animals show their feeling,” re- 
marked the comedian to a friend the other 
day. (This happened in England: London 
Tit-Bits tells it.) “Only yesterday an ani- 
mal showed me gratitude. I was wandering 
along a stream in the country when I met a 
cow in great distress. Her calf was drown- 
ing. I plunged in the water and rescued 
the calf, and the grateful cow licked my 
hand.” “That wasn’t gratitude,” replied the 
friend. ‘The cow thought she had twins.” 


He was a good little boy, says a London 
paper, and very thoughtful. It was during a 
long spell of dry weather and he had heard 
of the great scarcity of water throughout 
the country. He came to his mother and 
slipped his hand into hers. “Mamma,” he 
said, “is it true that in some places the little 
boys and girls have scarcely enough water 
to drink?’ “That is what the papers say, 
my dear.”’ “Mamma,” he said in his earnest 
way, “as long as the water is so very, very 
scarce, I think I ought to give up bein’ 
washed.” 


London Tit-Bits collects a number of 
ludicrous specimens of inverted meaning 
caused by misplaced clauses. Here are some 
of them: “I saw a man digging a well with a 
Roman nose.” A bill presented to a farmer 
ran thus: “T’o hanging two barn doors and 
myself, 4s. 6d.” An advertiser wrote: 
“Wanted, a young man to look after a horse 
of the Methodist persuasion.” A remarkable 
instance of charity: “A -wealthy gentleman 
will adopt a little boy with a small family.” 
In the account of a shipwreck appeared the 
following: “The captain swam ashore. So 
did the chambermaid; she was insured for 
a large sum and loaded with pig iron.” An 
Irishman complained to his physician that 
“he stuffed him so much with drugs that he 
was ill a long time after he got well.” 
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Benevolent Societies 


THe Massacuuserrs HomMp MISSIONARY 
Sociery is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. By 
Emrich, D, D., Secretary ; Rey. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609, Congregational House, * 
Boston, -* 

THe CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
SupPLyY established by Mass. Cong’l Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul~ — 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states. 
Congregational House. Rey. Arthur J, Covell, 
Secretary, Appleton P. Williams, Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churehes and individuals, 
also bequests. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply | 
for aid to F, E, Emrich, Congregational House, 

Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday | 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel 
Usher, Pres.; C, E. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, See., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


BosTON SBPAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY,  incor- 
porated 1828, Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding Sec., Rev. Merritt_A. Farren ; Treas.,. 
Cc. F. Stratton. Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. A Congregational Society devoted to- 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and’ supported mainly 
by the churches of New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s- 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches- 
and individuals solicited. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BoarD OF Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ;: 
Miss Helen B, Calder, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HoMRm MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION: 
(of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
Cornelius H. Patton, President; Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston, 

WoMAN’s SEAMAN’S FrirgND Socrery of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Mrs. Josephine: 
B. White, Treasurer, Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 


National, Interdenominational, Bvangelical: 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen, Has 
stations in the United States and foreign ports, 
Sends Loan Libraries to sea. Publishes Sail- 
ors’ Magazine. Aids shipwrecked and destitute: 
seamen at its Sailors’ Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. Supported by volun- 
tary contributions. 


JOHN B. Catvert, D. D., President. 
Grorck SIpNpBY WesBstreER, D. D., Secretary. 


Send donations to CLARENCE C. PINNEO,. 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y, 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


Boston. Founded 1809. 
A benevolent organization for distributing: 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant churches; 
managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds to do its work, Through the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col- 
porters and otherwise to the needy and to chari- 
table or religious societies in the state. All 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 
Hon. Rosert I’. RAYMOND, President. 
Rev. FREDERICK B. ALLEN, Recording Sec. 
FRANCIS EDWARD MARSTEN, D. D., Cor. Sec. 
B. Preston CiarKk, Esq., Treasurer. 
Mr. ALBERT ROsScon, Business Manager. 
FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIETY 
I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachu- 
setts’ Bible Society, incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten, the sum of........ 
to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of the Society. , 
Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. - Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. Establishes 


and maintains union Sunday schools in the 


outlying, rural districts of the country, Pub- 


ature, Helps all churches of Christ by its. 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated: 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary 
gifts, Contributions solicited, — ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. Contributions 
and communications relative to work in any 
part of the country may be sent to e 
England office, W. L. Carver, . 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, 


lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- x 
y 


C 
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JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING 
200 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 


Sound Investments 
Netting 5-10% 


Send for 19-page Circular describing a large 
wariety of high grade issues of long standing, in- 
‘cluding Public Utilities and Standard Oil Stocks. 
Tel. Fort Hill1las L. R. PACKARD, Manager 


 DUTTON’S 


EASTER Full of the spirit of the 
CARDS Church’s great season. 
Dollar packets for private 
use or for Sunday Schools 


Crosses and | 100 assorted . for $1.00 
folders 50 assorted . for 1.00 
printed in 25 folders dees, LOT 100 
tull colors 12 folders withinserts . for 1,00 


You can safely order by mail of 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 Fifth Ave. New York 


HYMN BOOKS 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH WORK 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPIES, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chieago 
For Sale by Gong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


““THESSPIRIT of THE WEST” 


The Largest Sculptural Work of this 
Character Ever Modeled in 
Precious Metals 


An Allegorical Piece Exhibited at the 
- Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Visitors to the Panama-Pacifiec Exposition 
‘tin San Francisco will see exhibited in “The 
Palace of Varied Industries” a remarkable 
piece of statuary. The group, which is note- 
worthy for its size alone, is over seven feet 
tin length, nearly five feet high and about 
three and one-half feet wide—the largest 
piece of statuary of the kind ever fashioned 
from precious metals. But aside from its 
mere proportions, and the consequent value 
of materials used (the value of the piece is 
*$15,000), it is‘interesting as a study, repre- 
‘senting as it does the growth and develop- 
ment of the great West. 

The group was especially designed to com- 


- memorate the opening of the Panama Canal. 


In symbolic figure there is depicted the vari- 
‘ous stages of our Western country’s develop- 
ment, from the days of the Indian to the 
‘present time. 

On the base of the statue are etchings pic- 
‘turing the early life, beginning with the In- 
dian Council and Buffalo Hunt, which gave 


_ way to the encroaching civilization, as rep- 


resented by the Forty-niners with their 
~prairie schooners, eagerly seeking the land 
-of golden promise, and the miners delving 
for its generous wealth. At either end of the 


_-statue_are figures of Commerce, typifying 


‘the transcontinental railroad industry and 
ocean shipping, the waters of the Atlantic 


and Pacific being united through the Panama 


‘Canal. Surmounting the pedestal, upborne 
by realistic figures of grizzly bears, are 
‘images that represent the three great sources, 
-of Western leadership—Stock Raising, Min- 
‘ing and Agriculture. Over all is the spirit 
of peaceful victory. 

Those who study this exhibit will realize 
‘the true significance of the great Exposition 
which it commemorates. 

The execution of the piece is the handi- 
work of the craftsmen of the International 
Silver Co., to whom it is a credit, both 


_ from an artistic standpoint and because of 


“the high grade of industrial workmanship 
‘entering into its production. It is significant 


- because made of the metals used to the 


‘largest extent in the making of the products 
-of the International Silver Co.—pure silver, 
pure gold, white metal and nickel silver. 


OUR READERS’ FORUM 


One Church and the Free Pew 
System 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I have been asked by one of the deacons 
of the Bristol church to comply with your 
request for reports from churches using the 
free pew system. The Bristol church abol- 
ished the sale of pews and made all sittings 
free about twenty-five years ago. I do not 
think that a man, woman or child in the 
church would favor returning to the old 
system. 

Some of the evils of the old system were: 
(1) The sale or rental of pews, especially 
if by auction, tends to put the transaction 
on a commercial basis. Naturally one who 
buys an article, especially at an auction, 
gets it as cheap as possible. The element 
of making a proper contribution to the sup- 
port of the church is minimized by the 
method used. (2) The amount paid by each 
one is determined by the seat he desires, the 
number of sittings required, etc., instead of 
by his ability to contribute; and this re- 
sults in disproportionate contributions to 
church support. When we changed, some 
well-to-do men paid many times what they 
had paid before, while those of smaller means 
paid less, and the entire proportion was far 
more just. 
to divide the congregation on the basis of 
wealth, the rich people occupying the best 
pews and the poorer people the less desirable 
ones. 

Before the change, we did not raise nearly 
enough by the sale of pews to support the 
church, and the committee called on the well- 
to-do men to make up the deficit at the end 
of the year, which to some extent restored 
the just proportion, but in a very awkward 
way. On adopting the new system (the 
writer was chairman of the financial com- 
mittee) we prepared papers showing the 
amount needed for the coming year, and 
asked every one to contribute what he 
thought was his due proportion. Since then 
for twenty-five years the church has never 
failed to raise its expenses, and seldom, if 
ever, has made a supplemental canvass, ex- 
cept for some extraordinary expenditure. 
Later we introduced the envelope system, 
and this year are to try a simultaneous 
Every-Member Canvass with the other 
churches. I think that we now raise by 
these methods three or four times as much 
as we used to obtain by the sale of pews; 
though of course the general growth of the 
community partly accounts for this. 

I may add that regular attendants are apt 
to occupy the same pew from Sunday to 
Sunday; but this is very flexible, and all 
pews are considered open to any one, and the 
social rating of the congregation by their 
location is absolutely non-existent. 

Bristol, Ct. EPAPHRODITUS PECK... 


Fair Treatment of Billy Sunday 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I want to thank you for your very fair 
treatment of the “Billy” Sunday question. 
I am sorry that our denomination is to any 
extent divided as to his coming to Boston. 
Without calling in question the sincerity of 
those leaders who so strongly object, I would 
earnestly call their attention to the advice 
given by one, Gamaliel, when the preaching 
of Peter and the other apostles was under 
fire: “Refrain from these men, and let them 
alone: for if this counsel or work be of men, 
it will come to nought: But if it be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be 
found even to fight against God.”—Acts 5: 
38, 39. Epwarp L. PEASE. 

West Peabody, Mass. 


Sour STOMACH fs quickly relieved by | ee Mpa 
iC. 


Made only by C.I Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Remember the name, Dyspeplets.—({ Adv. 
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(8) The pew rental system tends- 


$25,000,000 Loaned; not one dollar 
lost for an investor. J. L. Pettyjohn 
& Co., of Olathe, Kans., will invest 
your funds in absolutely safe First 
Farm Mortgages to net you excellent 
interest return. Write them for par- 
ticulars and references. 


6% Oklahoma 6% 
{ Farm Mortgages f 


The safest and best investment in the 
U.S. today! WHY? Because Okla- 
homa land values are not inflated. They 
are low, but will increase with develop- 
ment. THEREFORE your margin of 
security will also increase. INVEST 


NOW! Write for our booklet. 
Parker-Wise Investment Co. 
Vinita, Okla. 


6% ’ DEPENDABLE 


FARM| FARM MORTGAGES | CITY 


Netting the investor 6% free of all expenses; titles guar- 
anteed. For sale by 


THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA, 
Paid in Capital, $500,000. 
M. ©. Building, HELENA, MONTANA. 


Illustrated booklet and State Map free for the asking. 
6” & 7” ON UNUSUALLY STRONG FARM 

LAND SECURITY AT THIS TIME. 
Weare authorities on Southern Farm Loans and 27 years 
of conservative dealings have earned our slogan of 
‘Sessions Stands For Safety.’? Write for literature. 


SESSIONS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, Box 28, Marietta, Ga. 


6%—6% 
First Mortgage Loans 


Located in the best portions of Oklahoma 
and Missouri. . Prompt payment of principal 
and interest assured. Expenses paid for 
a personal examination on all orders of 
$10,000.00 or more. Write us for full par- 


ticulars and Booklet C C. 


Bonfoey Loan & Investment Company 


815-818 State National Bank Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
56 Cedar Street, New York 


123d Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1915. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS Market Value 
Cash in Banks and Trust Co.’8.......+seeeeeee B2,161,179.98 
United States Bonds vein 158,000.00 


State and City Bond 4,578,573.33 
Railroad Bonds .... 9.470,540.00 
Miscellaneous Bond « _2,740,200.00 
Railroad Stocks...... sees 11,841,890.00 
Miscellaneous StockS........-....cscssceereece 1,361.000.00 
Bank and Trust Co StockS.........seeeeeseere 388,175.00 

Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real 
ORCAL OS. ott oh, cute conn saa pi sos acen slew saidtoim als 5,500.00 

Premiums uncollected, in course of trans- 
mission and in hands of Agents........ 2,857,845.96 
ACCTUEd Interest...,..ccccsecccscsccvensevcsss 250,635.00 
$&35,213,539.27 

LIABILITIES 

Cash Capital 86,000 ,000.00+ 
Reserve Premium Fand.. 14,268,024.00 


Reserve for Losses 


Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties... 437 656.32 
ROBDEVOLOT. LATOG. Soy asnke as enc d pevaeeanaene 0,000, 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts due 

ANG UMPAs up aunahicescen iesenee essen se 100,000.00 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus......... 2,000,000 .00+ 


Surplus over contingencies and all liabili- 
ties including Capital.................-..- 10,703 474.16 


$35,313,539.27 
Surplus as regards policy-holders, $18,703,474.16t 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 

FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Vice-President 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretar 

HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst. Secretary 

HOWARD P. MOORE, Asst. Secretary 
VINCENT P. WYATT, Asst. Secretary 


List No. 5 


Annual Clearance Sale 


In order to reduce our stock we offer the following books at these extremely 


low prices. 


As there are but two or three copies of each title it is suggested that 


you send us your order as soon as possible so that you may be sure to get the 


book or books you desire. 


Add to cents for postage on each book. 


It would be 


wise to make a second or third choice as the quantities are small. 


The Nile Quest 
A Record of the Exploration of the Nile and its Basin 


By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.©.B. 


With illustrations from drawings and photographs by the 
author and others. S8vo. 


Publisher’s price, $1.35. Our price, 65c. 


The New and Complete Universal Self- 
Pronouncing Encyclopedia 
For Home, School and Office 


_ A compendium of information and illustrations on all sub- 
jects, including Science, History, Philosophy, Language, Art, 
Literature, Geography, Discovery, Biography, Politics, indus- 
try, Invention, ete. Profusely illustrated. 8vo. 8 vols. Pub- 
lished 1905. 4144 pages. Our price, $3.75 


Pilgrim Life in the Middle Ages 
By SIDNEY HEATH 
With forty-three illustrations. 
Publisher’s price, $3.00. Our price, $1.75 


Ten Thousand Miles Through Canada 


By JOSEPH ADAMS 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, $1.00 


The Spiritual Drama in the Life of 
Thackeray 
By NATHANIEL WRIGHT STEPHENSON 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, T5c. 


Great Portraits 
As Seen and Described by Great Writers 


Edited and translated by ESTHER SINGLETON 
With numerous illustrations. 


Publisher’s price, $1.60. Our price, 90c. 


Fifty Years of Modern Painting 
Corot to Sargent 
By J. E. PHYTHIAN 
With eight illustrations in color and thirty-two in half-tone. 
Publisher’s price, $8.50. Our price, $1.75 


Famous Paintings 
As Seen and Described by Famous Writers 
Edited and translated by ESTHER SINGLETON 


With numerous illustrations. 
Publisher’s price, $1.60..: Our price, 90ce. 


Modern Musie and Musicians 
Ry R. A. STREATFEILD 


“I was led to undertake the book by the hope of being able 
to trace, in a study of the works of the great composers, the 
growth of the idea of a poetic basis in music.” 

With twenty-four illustrations, 


Publisher’s price, $2.75. Our price, $1.25 


In the March and Borderland of Wales 
By A. G. BRADLEY 


With sketches of the country, by W. M. Meredith, and a 
mup. Publisher's price, $3.00. Our price, $1.25 


The Penetration of Arabia 
The Story of Exploration 
By DAVID GEORGE HOGARTH, M.A, F.R.G.S., B.S. A. 


The development of Western knowledge concerning the 
Arabian peninsula. With illustrations from drawings, photo- 
graphs and maps. Publisher’s price, $1.85. Our price, 65c. 


Lange’s Commentary 


A Critical, Doctrinal and Homiletical Commentary on the Old 
and New Testaments 


By PROF. JOHN PETER LANGBH, D.D., and Others 
Secondhand. Good condition. S8vo. 25 vols. 
Publisher’s price, $75.00. Our price, $20.00 


Famous Sculpture 
As Seen and Described by Great Writers 


Collected and edited by ESTHER SINGLETON 
With numerous iilustrations. 
Publisher’s price, $1.60. Our price, 90c. 


Indian Pictures and Problems 
By IAN MALCOLM 


With fifty illustrations. 
Publisher’s price, $3.00. Our price, $1.25 


The Annals of the Strand 


Topographical and Historical 


“The Strand is perhaps the finest street in Burope.” 
Thirty-two illustrations. 8vo. 


Publisher’s price, $2.40. Our price, $1.00 


South America 
The Making of the Nation 
By W. H. KOEBEL 


With thirty-two full-page illustrations from photographs, 
ete., and maps and plans in the text. 


Publisher’s price, $2.00.. Our price, $1.25 


The Bottles of Heaven 
Job 88: 87 
A book of illustrations for pastor and the layman. 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price. 50c. 


Stories of Popular Operas 
By H. A. GUERBER 
With illustrations. 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, T5c. 


Practical Church Musie 
A Discussion of Purposes, Methods and Plans 
By EDMUND 8S. LORENS 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, 80c. 


Gur Vanishing Wild Life 
Its Extermination and ; Preservation 
By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY, Se. D. 
Publisher's price, $1.50. Our price, 90c. 
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Copyright, Panama-California Exposition 
THE SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION. CALIFORNIA STATE BUILDING 
From the Laguna de Cabrillo 


Te Ppp P HESS 
Boston == Chilc#g0o 


tN is as re ia ens Midas Ra 


The Endowed Annuity: a Definition 


The Endowed Annuity represents a gift of property or of. 


money to Grinnell College. 


It is covered by an agreement to pay 


annually, semi-annually, or otherwise, a definite amount during the 


lifetime of the beneficiary. 


The annuity payments are so calculated 


that the principal of the gift, whether it be the estimated value 


of property, or in cash, remains intact and becomes a perpetual 


memorial upon the death of the beneficiary. 


The income from this 


fund will be used forever to further any interest or department in 


Grinnell College agreed upon with the giver. 


THE GRINNELL COLLEGE FOUNDATION, 
905 Tremont Building, Boston. 


ra> WATCH THIS SPACE APRIL I. 


Lite Victorious 


A Unique Laster Program 


Incorporating an Exercise entitled “Her Easter Choice” 


by Margaret Slattery 


W* present a service for Easter that is 

along entirely new lines. The hymns 
and responsive readings are taken from our 
new Sunday School hymnal, “ Worship and 
Song,” and only standard hymns are used, 
making this part of the program much 
The exer- 
cise was originally published in the Pilgrim 
Teacher, and the demand already has been 


simpler, but not less effective. 


so great that we have issued it in this form, 
making a complete program for an Easter 
service or concert. Send for a free sample 


copy before deciding on your program. 
Price, 5 cents each, $3.00 per hundred 


SME PILGRIM Taos 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 19 W. Jac kson Street, Chicago 


Just Published 


The Church School 


By Walter S. Athearn 


Professor of Religious Educationin Drake University, Des Moines, 
Lowa, and Director of the Des Moines Sunday School Institute 


This volume is the outgrowth of a commission report on “The 
Correlation of the Educational Agencies of a Local Church” 
presented at the Cleveland meeting of the Religious Education 
Association. This report awakened widespread interest and 
called forth many requests for a fuller statement regarding the de- 
tails of organization and the nature and content of the curriculum. 

Colleges, semina- : ries and city insti- 


tutes which have 
courses in religious 
demanding text- 
open to the student 
direct him to the 
rial now accessible. 

In response to 
demands this volume 
attempt to give re- 
of the scientific re- 


recently introduced 
education are also 
books which will 
the whole field and 


) literature and mate- 


these and similar 
is offered as an 
ligion the advantage 
search that has done, 


so much to increase the efficiency of secular education. The 
author believes that nothing is practical which is not founded 


on the best educational theory. 


The theories herein advocated 


have been put to practical test under the author's obseryation. 
The author accepts as his fundamental proposition the doc- 


trine of growth. He believes that every child is God’s child _ 


from the beginning, capable of growth and unfolding until he 
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The Saloon Must Go 


E cannot fix a date for the:ending of the war, but it is none too soon 
to begin to think of the competitions and problems which must fol- 
low for all the nations of the world. In anticipation of these com- 
petitions, and the qualities which will be necessary for the nation 
that succeeds, one of the. urgent duties of America is to rid itself 
of the curse of drink. Alcohol is our enemy. The Saloon Must Go! 

There will be new and strenuous competitions in national effiiciency—intellect- 
ual, industrial, governmental. If Germany wins, its ideal of a Socialistic state, 
directed from above and prepared to enforce its will in every international crisis 
by the most thoroughgoing military preparation, will be forced upon all the self- 
respecting peoples. If Germany loses and its militarism is overthrown, there will 
be long arrears of prosperity to make up, war debts and indemnities to be earned 
and paid, an industrial competition sharpened by the results of war, which must 
affect all neutral nations. 

America’s chance of maintaining any place of leadership in the intellectual and 
industrial worlds, like that of every other. nation, depends upon the moral quality 
of its people. Our natural advantages, our accumulated wealth, our growing num- 
bers will not avail us if quality and efficiency of brain and hand deteriorate. . For 
we shall be brought inevitably into the keenest competition with peoples trained and 
drilled by army life and driven by poverty following on the wastes of war. 

This competition is not to be postponéd or avoided. Should leadership in the 
old world pass into. the hands of fully armed and aggressive powers, we in America 
may have to arm ourselves more completely than ever in the past. But even if this 

 fmecessity of arming is avoided, as we hope and pray, we can only meet the com- 
petitions of peace by our efficiency. 

The most active of the race poisons which destroy efficiency is alcohol. There- 
fore, if we are to succeed as a nation, The Saloon Must Go! For alcohol makes 
degenerates and the triumphs of the future are for the sober nations of the earth. 

We do not have to go to the doctors for this conclusion; we gather it in every- 
day experience. No man willingly employs a drunkard. No banker, railroad man- 
ager, contractor knowingly trusts responsible or delicate work to a moderate drinker. 
No victim of alcohol has any moral right to be a parent. ‘““This conclusion,” 
writes one of the authorities, “that on no grounds whatever, theoretical or prac- 
tical, can we continue to permit parentage on the part of the drunkard, is the one 
temperance reform, perhaps the only one, on which disagreement is absolutely 
impossible.” 

The war has thrown new light on the problems of the sale of alcohol. What 
does Russia gain in terms of efficiency by her prohibition of the sale of spirits? 
Chancellor Lloyd George estimated that gain the other day as an increase in the 
productivity of labor amounting to from thirty to fifty per cent. If Great Britain 
fails in the war, according to her own high authorities, like the London Times, she 
will be conquered by drink and not the Germans. The use of government allow- 
ances for drink by the wives and mothers of soldiers has been a public scandal in 
many towns. England sober cannot be overcome, but of England drunken who can 
provhesy ? 

Our immediate American problem is that of dealing with the racial poison— 
alcohol. The great competitions that will follow the war are just ahead. America 
sober must always be a factor of importance in the life of the world. But lest Amer- 
ica be brought to shame in these rivalries of thought and industry, all good Americans 
must insist that, The Saloon Must Go! 
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- Plucky Little San Diego and Her Exposition 
A Beautiful and Significant Exhibit 
By Rev. Willard Brown Thorp 


Hi San Francisco Exposition is net the only attraction 
on the Pacific Coast this year. Even before the city of 

the Golden Gate bad undertaken her world’s fair, San 
Diego, in Southern California, then a town of only 35,000, had 
projected and financed an exposition of her own to celebrate 
the opening of the Panama Canal, for whose traffic she will be 
the first American port of call. 

THE PICTURESQUE ENVIRONMENT 

Her population has since more than doubled, and the build- 
ings of her Exposition now stand complete and resplendent in 
beauty in the center of the great fourteen-hundred acre Balboa 
Park, which crowns hills overlooking the bay and ocean. 

While in point of size and splendor San Diego’s Pxposition 
is not to be mentioned with the one at San Francisco, those 
who have visited both believe it will leave a far more dis- 
tinctive impression on the mind of the tourist. The architects 
have been given a free hand to reproduce the typical plazas 
of a Spanish colonial city, and probably that type of architec- 
ture can now be studied here to better’ advantage than any- 
where else. Indeed, every phase of Spanish architecture in 
America is represented, from the earliest mission form in the 
curious New Mexico building, through the California mission 
form with its plain walls and long arched cloisters, to the great 
dome and campanile of the California State Building, which 
might be a Spanish colonial cathedral of the most ornate type. 

The approach to the group of buildings is across a lofty 
arched bridge spanning a canon. Semi-tropical vegetation is 
seen in profusion everywhere, Indeed, not the least wonder- 
ful thing about the Exposition is the way in which the brown 
hills of the park have been transformed into a paradise of 
verdure. A model farm, with the orange, the lemon, the grape- 
fruit and other citrus products, is one of the features. The 
horticultural building is a huge “lath house’ of much archi- 
tectural beauty; for the lath house is the Southern California 
substitute for the glass-covered hothouses of the East. And 
from any point in the grounds vistas of surpassing loveliness 
are seen through the branches of the palm and the pepper, 
with the ocean, Point Loma or the mountains of Mexico in the 
distance. 

Ethnology has a prominent place. Under the direction of 
Dr. I. L. Hewett, one of the leading archeologists of America, 
huge casts of the mammoth monoliths recently unearthed at 
Quirigua, Guatemala, are now shown to the public for the first 
time. A whole building is given over to rare exhibits of the 
history of man from the Smithsonian Institution. 


REPRODUCING INDIAN CHARACTERISTICS 


But the most popular of the ethnological exhibits is the 
contribution of the Santa Fé Railroad. It is a faithful repro- 
duction of the pueblos of the Hopi Indians and also, in another 
section, of the cliff dwellings of the Navajos. As one enters the 
inclosure one is transported to the “Great American Desert” 
of the old geographies, with Indian pueblos rising in every 
direction, and in the center the sacred “kiva” or ceremonial 
cavern of the Hopis. When I took Professor Clay, the Yale 
archeologist, through it he exclaimed: “Why did I take the 
trouble to go all those weary miles to San Ildefonso last week? 
Here it is to the very life. 

A score or more of Indians are here, assisting in the con- 
struction, and living just as they would on the New Mexican 
desert, whose very colors and outcropping ledges of rock are 
faithfully imitated. They balked at first at the sight of im- 
pious hands erecting the sacred “kiva” to be exhibited to 
strangers, but were finally propitiated. Mr. Nusbaum, the 
young archeologist in charge, is having the opportunity of a 
scholar’s lifetime, being given a free hand to create on the 
shores of the Pacific and regardless of expense a perfect repro- 
duction of the home scenes of two of the most interesting of the 
ancient peoples of America. 


” 


More than a hundred of these 
Indians inhabit the two villages. 

In its business aspect the San Diego fair has been planned 
as a practical fleld of study for the home-seeker, having been 
so arranged that any one proposing to settle in any part of the 
great Southwest can study here in graphic portrayal the exact 


conditions he will find in any locality. He can observe just 


380 


what land is available and what it is good for, and just how 
far his home would be from the nearest church and school- 
house. He can travel all over the Southwest within the cir 
cuit of this Exposition and then lift his eyes to the towers and 
arches of ancient missions, and the acacias and oleanders and 
orange trees of Southern California. 

Let no one suppose that the San Diego Exposition is any 
mere local affair. The money, the enterprise and the energy 
have come in Jarge measure from the locality. But it was the 


Copyright, Panama-California Exposition 
EXPOSITION BUILDING. VIEW FROM THE EAST 


foresight of our own Congregational layman, George W. Mars- 
ton, which led to the selection of some of the ablest men in the 
country and their enlistment in the enterprise. The landscape 
gardening was begun under the -direction of Frederic Law 
Olmstead. The widely-known architects, Cram, Goodhue & 
Ferguson, are responsible for the singular beauty of the group 
of buildings. Frank P. Allen, the young director of works of 
the Seattle Exposition, has had entire charge of the develop- 
ment and execution of the plans. The little city rose up in 
arms when the salary at which he was engaged four years age 
was made known, and dubbed him ‘“l'wenty-thousand-dollar 
Allen.” But Frank Allen has made good, and when on the first 
of December he turned over to the directors every building of 
the Exposition finished and ready for ocenpancy, his severest 
critics admitted that the money had been well spent, 


San Diego. 


is also gifted with 
a sense of 


his professional 
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Religion and Daily Life 
The Only Kind that Counts 
By Wilfred T. Grenfell 


HE fear that Christ’s way of life involves communism 

; and socialism on the absolutely equal division of prop- 
erty basis led largely to the boxing off of religion from 
every-day life, and a sort of tacit acknowledgment has arisen 
that it is too radical a thing to mix with ordinary business. 


The process has made it such an enfeebled and unattractive . 


plant that many persons now think -it an exotic which needs 
a glass cover and a cubby hole all to itself, otherwise it 
would perish. The Oriental hy- 
perbole was perfectly understood 
in Christ’s day. To believe that 
he insisted on men hating their 
parents and their own lives is a 
direct contradiction of his own 
statements that he came not to 
abolish but to fulfill that law, 
which includes only one with a 
special promise attached to it; 
viz., that we must honor. our 
parents. 

It would be positively suicidal 
fora physician in the Arctic not 
to have two coats, even though 
I have seen children and even 
adults without what one could 
properly call one. Christ obvi- 
ously leaves us freedom to use 
common sense, natural sense, 
sense the direct gift of the Cre- 
ator of the brain, in dealing with 
property and business. We know 
of only one rich man whom he 
told. to give away what was 
ruining his character. 


RAISING THE. MORAL LEVEL 


_ The wisest teachers of this 
age are one with the Master in 
agreeing that no way is too expensive to attain that supreme 
prize of life, character. Thus some consider that the man who 
corners foodstuff, cuts down his workmen to the last penny, 
Squeezes the fishermen to the lowest price, obtains special pro- 
tection for his wares at the consumer’s expense, can yet be a 
Christian if he believes in the miraculous birth of Christ, his 
resurrection, etc., and sings hymns and prays. prayers. We 
simply cannot conceive God as valuing clothes and attitudes 
and ceremonies as he does life. We must remember that unless 


our following of “the way” leads us to raise our entire stand- 


ard of business morality, to a common-sense Judge we are not 


' so good as other heathen who more nearly live up to their high 


moral code. We 
expect to answer 
before a tribunal 
characterized by 
sanity and right- 
eousness, before a 
Judge whom 
Scripture suggests 


umor. 
_ Why should 
not every jndge, 
as one has shown 
us a judge can 
do, make it the 
aim and object of 


work to cure the 
criminal? Why 
should it not be 
the absorbing in- 
terest of every 


medical man to eliminate himself by adding to his labors 
_ “social work” which should tend more and more to eradicate 
a 


‘disease? Why should not manufacturers, as some do, make it 
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DR. GRENFELL OFF FOR A SEVENTY-MILE JOUBNEY IN ANSWER TO A SICK CALL 
One of the numerous sick catls that come to the workers in the Labrador mission during the winter months 


their chief aim to dignify and reward their laborers; why 
should not retailers seek to do for their customers as they 
would be done by? Why should not the clergy seek only for 
the advance of God’s Kingdom, and not for that of the little 
church which they call theirs? Judge Lindsey, Parson Worces- 
ter, Dr. Cabot, the National Cash Register Co., Lever Brothers 
are notable examples of what such a spirit can do to help on 
righteousness, joy and peace. 

Educators are certainly try- 
ing more today to teach their 
pupils to select and prepare for 
lives where they can contribute 
most to the common good. Prop- 
erty owners today see that it 
pays, even in a mundane sense, 
to study their tenants’ interests. 
Statesmen are more and more ex- 
hibiting the same spirit, and the 
voters are ever increasingly de- 
manding it. Christ would have 
a far better chance of occupying 
the White House today than ever 
he had for Herod’s throne, The 
fact is, we know that Christ’s 
way is the way for business, for 
we have learned that lasting joy 
and worth-while success are only 
to be measured by what we give, 
and not what we get. Only the 
shallow can afford to laugh at 
Christ’s teaching that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 
Only those who for some reason 
are behind the times in knowl- 
edge can afford today to laugh 
at the old alchemist who said 
that precious stones can be made 
out of dirt and gold out of ap- 
parently ignoble elements. 

' To many, much modern business does seem inconsistent 
with Christ’s way of life; one could not fancy him gambling in 
stocks or squeezing unearned increment out of land grabbing. 
I remarked to one friend last year who was pointing out to me 


_a section of land out of which he had just made a big “scoop,” 


“It seems hard on the new comers.” He looked puzzled, and 
then said: “That’s business. You can’t expect to mix religion 
and business’”—as if they were oil and water. 


AN AVOIDED SUBJECT 


The divorce of our religion from our life has become so ac- 
cepted that we 
hardly notice it. 
For the ordinary 
business man or 
college student to 
talk about his re- 
lation to things 
eternal under 
every-day circum- 
stances is entirely 
abnormal, how- 
ever convinced we 
may be that we 
are Christians, It 
has almost be- 
come immoral. 
We speak of it 
with bated 
breaths as of 
something out- 
side our lives, in- 
stead of it being 
the very breath of our life. Others again consider it so inti- 
mate to their personality that they do not wish to have to 
defend it, thinking partly that it must be intuitive and carries 


no credentials to convince the ordinary mind, and partly de- 
terred by the exhibitions of that cheap emotionalism which so 
readily lends itself to parody; and anyway they do not wish 
to talk about it as being too sacred for every-day life, 


RELIGION DIVORCED FROM LIFE 


This divorce is not recent; it dates back to childhood and 
training. Thus it is probably right to say grace before meals, 
but people would look askance if you began to speak naturally 
about Jesus Christ as if he were sitting at the table. Dinner, 
of course, is a vital part of your daily life. Yet the fact that 
the religion of the churches seems to be divorced from every- 
day life is certainly not due to the fact that there is any dimi- 
nution of interest in or reverence for the person of Christ. 

The best revival we ever saw here was when the tail end 
of a cyclone actually took the building, which the folk had 
mistaken for God’s church, and whisked it, seats, floor and 
all, right into the middle of the harbor. All hands found re- 
freshing supplies of God’s grace in the free labor cheerfully 
given and laboriously served for no cash return, and in the 
new house of their public worship, because of the personal labor 
every board and timber represented to them. Poor people who 
build their own little homes love them out of all proportion to 
the occupiers of even model tenements or modern palaces. En- 
during love is the true test of real value. Even medicine and 
cold still find love and gratitude when they are understood, 


THE CURE FOR LUKEWARMNESS 


If you want to save a man from temptation, self and de- 
spair, find him some work to do. To show the world that Christ 
needs a “Labor Party,’ and then to show the members how 
to work, and act as whip for the party, is the réle which the 
church must play if it is not to atrophy out of existence. Luke- 
warmness is becoming more and more incompatible with man- 
hood’s digestion, and the church which does not lay supreme 
emphasis on work must inevitably, in the expressive language 
of Scripture, be “vomited out of the mouth.” 

Two years ago I was discussing with a young university 
graduate of considerable wealth and no ties this very question 
—where he could best put in his life. His gifts were great, but 
especially strong along a certain line. We longed for his help 
here, but we decided that he had a larger field for his talents 
in big cities. 


Far o’er the waves of the sea’s desolation, 
Borne on the winds of the tempest-racked sky, 
Drifts the red reek of the great conflagration, 
Echoes a tortured and terrible cry. 
Brothers, brothers over the sea, 
Locked in the throes of deadliest strife, 
Hark to the wail of humanity; 
Turn from the shadow of death.to Life! 
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Children are pleading, women are needing 
Comfort and strength in the day of their woe; 
All the bright land in its anguish is bleeding, 
All its dear homes are in mourning brought low. 
Brothers, brothers over the sea, ; 
Never alone have you battled and bled; 
Kinsmen of all in the struggle are we, 
Ours are the wounded, the dying, the dead. 
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From Shore to Shore 


BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 


Look where your banners of triumph are waving, 


There our battalions the stricken are saving, 


Ours not to judge between guilty and blameless, 


Succor the fallen, both knightly and nameless, 


Lo, in the Bast the morning is breaking, 
Dawns a new day for the children of men; 
Hearts that with horror and anguish are aching, 
Welcome the light and rejoice once again! 
Brothers, brothers over the sea, 
Gasping in torture of deadliest strife, 
Hark to the voice of humanity; : 
Turn from the shadow of death to Life! 
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Here again I believe most intensely in the need of that arm 
of contact with the live Rail, which we call “prayer.” I have 
never seen real prayer go unanswered, and I have seen it re- 
move mountains. Yet it was made in secret to the Father 
who seeth in secret. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND . 


The need for all which any man has to give—is a corollary 
also of the axiom that life is given us for a purpose, and this 
surely is high enough to appeal to any one. Still in the world 
there is merciless competition. Still men, anxious to work, 
starve for the need of it, while endless work goes undone. 
God knows there exists a need for really up-to-date doctors 
and lawyers with Christ’s spirit, to heal and advise and save, 
if they will only go where there is need and not necessarily 
a cash return. The giving and not the getting decides the 
location; though I do not mean to say that any place where a 
man’s lot is thrown is not needy enough, if he will only find 
out that need and try to meet it. There are festering, over- 
crowded slums, and Jands are lying idle while the world is in 
need of their possible products. The fear of the wolf of hunger 
still overshadows the old age of countless of our fellowmen 
and eventually drags them down to a miserable death. Vam- 
pires living on vice and frauds living on ignorance still find 
plentiful victims who might be saved, 


DECISION TO BE A WORKER 


A man need not recognize a label, but that he should recog- 
nize and avow his own definite decision to be a worker is essen- 
tial for his development and for his full usefulness to others 
who are following the same “way.” Among the many univer- 
sity students who each year come to help out down here I have 
never yet found one whom the whole lot will characterize as 
worth while who has not been not only willing literally to go 
into the drain to dig, but spoiling for it or any useful work. 
No man who appeals to manhood has false shame about avow- 
ing such a purpose. The term “Christian” was never intended 
to be a final judgment on a closed career—only to characterize 
the follower of the way of life of the Nazarene carpenter. It 
has only again to become synonymous with unselfish aims 
and solid work, and no longer be a term for intellectual 
orthodoxy, and it will attract a hundred where it now attracts 
one, 
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Heedless of suffering, reckless of loss; 


Under the flag of the blood-red Cross. 
Brothers, brothers over the sea, 
Deep are the furrows your cannon have plowed; 
Fearful their crimsoned husbandry— 
Over the harvest the mourners are bowed. 


Ours but to sue for the captive’s release, 
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Plead for return of the blessings of Peace, 
Brothers, brothers over the sea, 
Ebbs not the tide of bitterness yet? 
Turn, from the fetters of hate set free; 
Brothers, forgive! Forgive and forget! 
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EDITORIAL 


‘The Sectarian Issue in Massachusetts 


The sectarian fight is on again in the Massachusetts legis- 
lature. Measures are pending for the- purpose of amending 
ithe Constitution so that no state money can be appropriated 
for sectarian purposes. This restriction would apply to Prot- 
‘estant institutions and causes, as well as Roman Catholic, 
Jewish or those of any other religious body. The aim most 
definitely in view of those who are advocating such amend- 
ment to the Constitution is to erect barriers before it is too 
late against the support of parochial schools and other Roman 
‘Catholic institutions by public money. 

REyery year of late Roman Catholic Clerical leaders and soci- 
-eties of laymen affirm their desire to secure appropriations from 
‘public funds for the parochial schools. Every year the per- 
centage of Roman Catholics increases, and it is fast nearing a 
majority. If our public school system and American ideals of 
the separation of church and state are to be safeguarded for 
ithe next generation, if sectarian religion of every kind is to be 
‘kept out of control in politics, if the dictation of a papal prel- 
‘ate is te be prohibited from influencing the un-American use 
‘of money raised by taxation from all the people, it must be 
done now. 

We deplore any disagreement or controversy with - our 
Roman Catholic fellow-citizens, and would have none if ag- 
gressive and autocratic prelates and over-zealous and schem- 
ing politicians were not forcing us to a defense of democracy 
and free American institutions. Let us have no ill will against 
our Roman Catholic neighbors. Let us carry the fight no 
further than necessary ,for the public welfare, but let us act 
and act quickly to secure the enactment of such measures as 
are necessary to meet this situation in the true spirit of patri- 
otic, Christian, American citizens. : 

United vigorous effort is needed to persuade the legis- 
lature to approve the Batcheller non-sectarian amendment to 
the Constitution. Following the second passage through the 
Legislature, final enactment would then be possible by popular 
vote at a state election. 

The proposed amendment, introduced by Frank J. Batch- 
eller, follows : 

No law shall be passed respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, nor shall any state, 
county, ¢ity, town, village or other civil division use its prop- 
erty or credit of any money raised by taxation or otherwise, or 
authorize either to be used for the purpose of founding, main- 
taining or aiding by appropriation, payment for services, ex- 
penses or in any other manner, any church, religious denomina- 
tion or religious society, or any institution, school, society or 
undertaking which is wholly or in part under sectarian or 
ecclesiastical control. 

In taking our position in favor of the amendment now 
pending we wish at the same time emphatically to dissociate 
ourselyes from those virulent and un-Christian forms of anti- 
Catholic propaganda, which are working havoc in many parts 
of the country today. Our Chicago correspondent in his West- 
ern Window this week describes some of the unwarrantable 
extremes to which Protestants have gone in the proscription of 
Roman Catholics. While we do not believe in the legislative 
action excluding such papers as The Menace from the mails, its 
wholesale and undiscriminating attack on Romanism and its 
spirit are odious to us. 

As we understand the movement which has forced the pres- 
ent issue in the Massachusetts Legislature, it does not repre- 
sent any such attitude toward Romanism. The fact that it has 
enlisted in its support men as broad in their religious sympa- 
the late Prof. Henry S. Nash of Cambridge, Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, president of the World Federation of Reli- 
gious Liberals, and Dr. Charles Fleischer, a prominent Hebrew 
in Boston, is evidence that the bill is not conceived in a spirit 
of narrowness or antagonism to any one form of faith. Its 
passage, in our judgment, is likely to take some of the wind 
out of these noisy and unrighteous anti-Catholic movements. 

As for our Roman Catholic brethren themselves, we believe 
a measure so distinctively American as this, emphasizing only 
what has been the traditional American policy, must appeal to 
many who have themselves had the advantage of our public 
school system and who are broad enough to see what the pub- 
lie school and the public school alone still offers their own 
children, As for some of the Roman Catholic leaders who are 
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making an outcry against this particular measure, we venture 
to commend to them as pertinent to the situation these words 
from an editorial in the current issue of our humorous con- 
temporary Life, which, as most people know, is not subsidized 
by any Protestant organization : 


The only thing that seems to do the Roman Catholie Church 
any serious harm is too much success. In the countries where 
it has had a stranglehold it has stirred up an irresistible oppo- 
sition; in countries where it has been blessed with a lively 
Protestant competition it has prospered. It has no enemies 
worth considering except those within its own citadel, and no 


. more useful friends than those who dig elbows into it when it 


crowds, and invite it on occasion to take its medicine like the 
rest of us. 


Not Limited 


Among the numerous inquiries with reference to Phe Con- 
gregationalist tour to.the Pacific Coast this coming summer are 
several which indicate a little misapprehension of the nature 
of the trip. We have been asked, for instance, if people who 
do not call themselves Congregationalists will be welcomed to 
the party. Most assuredly. While Congregationalists will 
doubtless preponderate, we expect that the company will in- 
clude a number from other denominations, who will be glad to 
travel with a congenial group and to visit various cities and 
college towns, where exceptional opportunities of sight-seeing 
will be afforded. ‘To tell the plain truth, there is nothing so 
exclusively Congregational about Oberlin or Colorado College 
or Dr. Day’s great church in Los Angeles or Dr. Aked’s unique 
congregation in San Francisco as to chill the interest of any - 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian or Episcopalian or any other 
good person in such colleges and such churches. Indeed, the 
appeal of the trip as a whole is to the alert, broad-minded 
patriot and Christian, who wants to travel with his eyes open 
to the westward movement of all the forces that have made 
this country truly great. 

Another inquirer asks whether the party is limited te gen- 
tlemen, By no means. The masculine sex will be sufficiently 
well represented to furnish protection against any bands of 
marauding Indians, but the women in the party will have every 
right and privilege vouchsafed the men and perhaps a few 
more entirely their own, 

One other point in order to clear up any possible misunder- 
standing. If there be among our large family of readers any 
worldly-minded persons who shrink from associating themselves 
for five weeks with a so-called religious pilgrimage, we would 


“assure them that the “elect” know how to have a good time 


and that there will be no lack of fun and real recreation from 
start to finish. 

Several of our correspondents raise the question whether 
it may be possible to accompany the party to San Francisco 
and then to remain longer than the eight days allotted for the 
sojourn there. Certainly. The Bureau of University Travel, 
which is responsible for all the business arrangements of the 
trip, will arrange for the return trip in the way most agreeable 
to each individual, Undoubtedly some will prefer to stay longer 
in California and perhaps to return by some other route than 
that through Utah and Colorado, which the main party will 
take. Of course, the price will be adjusted in accordance with 
the special route preferred. 2 

The past week has seen a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of inquirers with regard to the trip as well as of actual 
decisions. We shall welcome further correspondence from any 
source, and we wish it to be thoroughly understood that letters 
of inquiry do not oblige any one to decide favorably. The in- 
dications are that a large and representative group will leave 
Boston June 17, to be joined on the way at Albany, Chicago and 
other places by pilgrims bound for the same goals. 


Mexican Anarchy 


We have nothing encouraging to report from Mexico—quite 
the contrary. Constitutionalist President Carranza is not a 
very biddable person, nor gracious in his dealings with out- 
siders who take him to task. His treatment of a British 
steamer which cleared for Progresso in Yucatan and, on find- 
ing that Progresso had been closed to commerce, diverted its 
course to Campeche, has introduced a new element of difficulty 
and misunderstanding. Carranza seized, or attempted to seize 
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the vessel on the ground that she had entered a port for which 
she did not clear, a complaint which is more technical than 
satisfactory as a ground of international good sense and good 
manners, 

Carranza’s lieutenant in Mexico City seems to have de- 
veloped a capacity for setting citizens by the ears and taxing 
the wealthy to feed the poor in a fashion which’ reminds us 
of the gentlemanly brigands of Old England. Villa has paused 
in his preparations to drive Carranza and his generals to the 
wall to announce that an.invasion of Mexico would bring all 
Mexican leaders together in defense of their common country. 
President Wilson and Villa are agreed in saying that Mexico 
must settle her own questions in her own way, and that nobody 
from outside is to be allowed to interfere. What will come to 
Mexico in the process, nobody seems to be able even to guess; 
but a dissolution of the bonds of social order seems imminent 
in many places. 

We wonder whether this is not such a special emergency 
as that which brought the four American powers together to 
take counsel over Mexican affairs. Would it not be possible 
for Brazil, Chili, Argentina and the United States to make it 
so clear to the Mexican leaders of all sections that the Western 
Hemisphere is determined to put an end to the present Mexican 
condition of anarchy that they would listen and act upon the 
warning? On that basis even the threat of an armed interven- 
tion would lose all appearance of self-interest. The South 
American powers are well persuaded that they have no inter- 
-ests to gain by the occupation of any portion of Mexican terri- 
tory; the United States of America has made it absolutely 
plain, we hope, that there is no taint of coyetousness in our 
desire to have Mexico once more at peace. 


The Abolition Spirit in Boston 


The old Abolition spirit was present in Boston at a great 
mass meeting which overflowed Tremont Temple Sunday after- 
noon, March 7. It was in protest against legislation discrim- 
inating against colored citizens which has been pressed for- 
ward in the last Congress but fortunately without success. 
Congressman Madden of Illinois spoke in denunciation of the 
sectional racial prejudice and reaffirmed his loyalty to true 
American principles. Mrs. Mary E. Wilson of Boston and 
Dr. J. E. Spingarn of New York spoke for the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People, under whose aus- 
pices the meeting was held, and both with thrilling eloquence 
showed the need for the new abolition movement and pieaded 
for the legal rights and a fair chance for our colored citizens. 
Mr. Moorfield Storey presided and spoke in line with the other 
speakers. Appropriate songs were sung most effectively by 
Mrs. Mattie McAdoo. Colored people made up the majority 
of the audience, although many prominent white people were 


present, The policy of the present Administration against the 


Negro has served one good purpose; it has caused the colored . 


people to unite in racial solidarity in defense of their rights. 
They should be supported heartily in all their demands for 
justice. 


The Sinking of the Frye’ 


At the moment when the German auxiliary cruiser LHitel 
lriedrich was sinking the American ship William P. Frye in 
the South Atlantic, on the ground that its cargo of wheat from 
the Pacific Coast consigned to private owners in Liverpool was 
contraband of war, the German government was insisting that 
grain and fodder for the use of the non-military inhabitants of 
jermany had been wrongfully held back from German ports 
by the British government. The German authorities can have 
it one way or the other; they cannot avoid the acknowledg- 
ment of a tremendous blunder in the sinking of the Frye with- 
out vitiating their whole argument against the British refusal 
to admit grain to German ports, The case is made more strik- 
ing by the fact that the Frye was fully insured by our Govern- 
ment Bureau of Marine Insurance, the policy asserting that 
the cargo was not contraband of war. Under these circum- 
stances we look for an apology and reparation to the owners 
from the German government, and hope that it will be volun- 
teered as soon as the facts are ascertained. We hope that our 
government will insist upon the punishment of the German 
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commander who made this blunder. His taking refuge in an’ 4 
American port after his unjustified attack upon an American 

vessel indicates a state of mind which certainly deserves ce 
rebuke. ; 


The Balkan Nations and the Turkish Spoils 


‘The Battle of the Dardanelles has brought to a focus wide 
differences of opinion among the leaders of the neutral states 
of the Mediterranean and the Balkans. The divergence of 
opinion has been greatest in Greece where, apparently for 
dynastic reasons, King Constantine has used his popularity to 
maintain the neutrality of his kingdom against an almost over- 
whelming public opinion for war directed by Premier Venezelos. 
As the King and the Premier share the praise of the Greek 
triumphs in the recent wars, the disagreement becomes a con- 
test of personalities. The King has strained his constitutional 
authority to the utmost to keep Greece out of the war. Vene- 
zelos represents the almost unanimous public opinion that 
Greece must fight with Turkey in the interests of the 4,000,000. 
Greeks who live in Turkish territory, mainly on the shores of 
the Agean, with Smyrna as their center. The bombardment 
of Smyrna by a British fleet and the threat of a Franco-British 
occupation of Constantinople will make the neutrality of Greece 
almost impossible in spite of the influence of the King and his 
Hohenzollern wife. 

Bulgaria is likewise excited over the attack upon the Turk- 
ish capital, but Bulgaria has a doubtful game to play. The 
proposal of Some among her leaders to march immediately for 
the recovery of Adrianople and the sections of Thrace reoccu- 
pied by Turkey after the war would carry the approval of the 
Bulgarian people; were it not that equally important questions 
of territorial claims in Macedonia and Thrace against Greece 
and Servia.are in the balance. Bulgaria’s bitterness of feeling 
against her neighbor nations who, as she believes, robbed her 
after the second Balkan War, leaves her in a position of ex- 
treme difficulty, and all the diplomacy of the Allied Powers 
seems hitherto to have failed in overcoming her suspicions, 

Roumania, like Russia, has a vital interest in the opening 
of the Bosporus and the Dardanelles to commerce. She has : 
shown a conciliatory spirit toward the Bulgarian aspirations 
and has for a long time seemed upon the brink of joining with 
the Allies. Roumania as a Latin nation has sought to keep in 
close touch with Italy, making the interests of the two nations © 
and their common action the chief end of her diplomacy. Both 
Italy and Roumania have a claim to be consulted in any pos- 
sible break-up of the Turkish territories. Italy desires to 
strengthen her hold upon the Agean Islands which she already 
holds, including Rhodes, and to put an end once for all to the 
Turkish menace of her African dominions. Roumania’s chief 
interest is in the reunion of the people of her blood now held 
by Austria and in a possible retrocession by Russia of Bessa- 
rabia, 

The final determination of these nations in regard to the 
issues Of neutrality or participation in the war forms a ques- 
tion of the future which is of the most fascinating interest, 
both for its effect upon the course of the conflict and for its 
weight in the settlement which must follow on the conclusion 
of peace. Only as combatants can these countries expect to ful- ! 
fill their racial and territorial ambitions. The safe path of 
neutrality leads to no enlargement of dominions. Greece will 
hardly acquire Smyrna and its Greek-speaking neighborhood, 
or Bulgaria Adrianople, or Roumania the sections of Hungary 
inhabited by her people, or Italy the Valley of the Adige and 
the Dalmatian coast, if they stand in the window merely look- 
ing on. ; 
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The fact that the women voters of Illinois failed to renom- 
inate Carter Harrison for mayor has occasioned comment 
throughout the country and is being used as an argument ‘to 
prove that the woman voter is no more interested in moral 
reform and good government than the man. Harrison had 
announced himself as a reform mayor and promised to ; 
the laws against the liquor traffic and vice. It would seem, — 
however, that instead of proving that the women voters are 
not interested in good government it proves that they have good 


ay jons regarding the feeling of the Catholic side. 
- that their farthest seeing men were really alarmed; that many 
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memories. Harrison was elected last time on a tacit under- 
standing that the Sunday liquor laws would not be enforced, 
and during his administration no attempt has been made to 
‘enforce these laws. As an emergency measure he announces 
his interest in the strict enforcement of all laws, but judging 
by past performances the women of Chicago decided by their 
yotes that they would rather trust some one else in the chair, 
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The contest for possession of Constantinople and the 
Straits opens out a multitude of interesting questions, not the 
Jeast of which is the final disposition of the great Central East- 
ern Chureh, now the Mosque of the Holy Wisdom. Santa Sofia 
is the finest extant type of old Christian building in the Hast. 
Not so impressive without as many Western churches, its great 
Spaces and beautiful proportions make it supreme among 
churches of its age and class. Its destruction in a siege of the 
city or by the hand of a fanatic would be an even greater loss 
to art and history than the destruction of the cathedral of 
Rheims. We can only hope that, whatever the disposition of 
‘the city, the stately and beautiful church which Justinian 
founded may be spared for the wonder and admiration of 
many generations to come. 
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It is gratifying to learn that the fight for liquor law en- 
forcement in Cambridge, Mass., led by the three ministers, Rey. 


i 


Messrs. Wright, Macnair and Campbell, which was described 
in our issue of Feb. 25, has been followed by a good government 
victory in the recent city election, Although Mayor Good, 
whose administration has been under fire, was re-elected by 
a narrow margin, wholesale changes were made in the city 
government, nine of the eleven aldermen and eleven of the 
twenty-two members of the council being displaced on the re- 
form issue. 
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They are still calm and sources of courage and calmness 
for others—those missionaries of ours in Mexico and Turkey. 
God bless and keep them every one, and use them mightily in 
these trying days for the ends of his Kingdom! The only in- 
terruption of work in Mexico is at Guadalajara, which was 
recently captured by the Carranza forces. This led Dr. and 
Mrs, John Howland and Rev. Louis Fritz to leave for the North. 
Guadalajara, hitherto a leading American Board center, in the 
reorganization of Protestant work in Mexico is likely to be 


transferred to Southern Methodists. 


Cd 
And while they were discussing the merits ‘of this or that 
man or method, the chance to help and save some one near by 
yanished. 
& 
Lent draws near its conclusion, Make the most of the sey- 
enteen days that remain. 


From Our Western Window 


Because I referred somewhat deprecatingly to the fact that 
down in Texas the Knights of Luther and the Knights of 
Columbus were killing each other in behalf of their respective 
convictions, I have received several communications. These 
breathe forth that gentle spirit of Christian vituperation which 
Dr. Washington Gladden, as recipient of a similar batch, con- 
-siders most significant of the psychology of this present peril. 
Just after I had dispatched the mentioned item, I learned cer- 
tain other facts which I regretted not being able to append, 
but for which possibly the present occasion offers another op- 
portunity. 

One of the best-informed and most level-headed workers in 
the civie life of the great state of Illinois has been telling me 
about the fearful spread of this new religious mania. He 
Says that in certain legislative districts of the state, the anti- 
Catholic prejudice has cut across all lines of party, reform or 
civic interest. _Eyen the “wet” and “dry” issue has succumbed 
“before it. A Protestant, no matter how ignorant, unfitted or 
_ corrupt, could be elected to office over the most reputable and 

efficient Catholic. In the ever-perplexing problem of civic ad- 
yances this religious issue has come in like a hideous nightmare 
‘to the advocates of reform. 

To think that in the recent mayoral primary this anti-Cath- 
-olic crusade could have been permitted to work against a man 
with the name and the character of Judge Olson is horrible. 
‘To be sure, the Roman Catholic administration in Chicago is 
‘sufficiently reactionary to disgust any right-thinking citizen. 
And it is not helping itself any by permitting, if it is not sup- 
porting, a bill introduced into the legislature by one of its 
Chicago Bes ves somewhat similar to the bill in Con- 
gress against press attacks on religion. But at the same time, 
‘the use of the religious issue in Illinois alone, during sena- 
torial, legis ative and mayoral elections of the past year, show 
‘toward what we are rapidly headed. 

My informant shared with me some of his practicable opin- 

Ve declared 


groups in the Knights of Columbus were taking active meas- 
ures to prevent the use of the organization for political pur- 


- poses, even to the fairly legitimate degree practiced by other 


fraternal orders, The Catholic reasoning is this: in event of 
bitter religious feeling, the Catholics have everything to lose; 
‘this is normally a dominantly’ Protestant country, and the 


- -yesult is a foregone conclusion. Moreover, history supports the 


opinion that in any such struggle the stricter and more severe 


religion suffers the more heavily within its own ranks, many 
of its weaker-kneed constituents being driven into either denial 
or neutrality. 

Through certain members of the hierarchy here and there 
this attitude is being cautiously advanced in public. In a re- 
cent sermon Bishop Dowling of Des Moines, I noticed, secures 
large publicity for a strong sermon on the thesis that the work 
of the Catholic must be primarily in the realm of the spirit. 
He made -not the slightest allusion to present prejudices, but 
all through the discourse it echoed significantly between his 
irenie sentences. When a Catholic bishop, however, preaching 


, in his own cathedral, after ascribing the disappointments of 


the church under so-called Catholic governments, will voice 
these sentiments, they at least ought to be given a hearing with 
the bigoted anarchies of certain others. “While, therefore, it is 
still indisputable that a union of church and state is conceiv- 
ably the most desirable, still so many conditions for its accom- 
plishment are lacking in every government of the world that 
the thesis may well be relegated to the limbo of defunct con- 
troversies.” Dying hard, perhaps, but dying, nevertheless! 

All of which is respectfully commended to my Christian 
brother who, after bidding, “Go, Mr. Anderson, betray your 
country and get your pay!” signs himself, “Fraternally” ! 

If those ardent crusaders who set themselves so fiercely 
against the political encroachments and the priestly immoral- 
ities of the Roman Catholic Church could be persuaded to turn 
a tithe of their belligerency and their printer’s ink against the 
Mormon hierarchy, they would find a foe worthy of their metal. 
One wonders, sometimes, if the latter’s apostles do not laugh 
in their sleeves at energy thus diverted from their own political, 
social and economic machinations. If not, they must have no 
sense of humor. In any event, they feel bold enough to make 
their latest exploit a bold, daylight raid on the State Univer- 
sity of Utah. Without any reasons made public—four profes- 
sors have been dismissed and the head of the Wnglish depart- 
ment demoted after twenty years’ service in the position. All 
five members of the faculty are non-Mormons, and the newly 
appointed head of the Wnglish department is a bishop of the 
Mormon Church. A member of the university board of regents, 
first counselor to the president of the Mormon Church, an- 
nounces that religious issues have no relation to the matter. 
Eastern inquirers will doubtless find this confirmed by Senator 
Smoot! ; 


Chicago, March 9. me Soe 
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Florida as a Place in the Sun 
Its Peculiar Appeals to the Migratory 


Florida was an afterthought when the 
forces of nature formed the continent. An 


abundance of left-over sand was used after 
the manner of an extra lump of dough when 
2 woman makes pies. It was rolled out thin 
and narrow and curled up at the corner. 
Pines and palmettoes took possession, and 
they are still in a, big majority. It would be 
awfully monotonous riding over Florida if it 
were not for what man and money have 
done. People who want ‘a place” in the 
sun come down here and couple up sand and 
sunshine and get beautiful results. Sun- 
shine is Florida’s big asset, and there are no 
overhead charges with it. The sand is good 
for a large variety of small crops, with fer- 
tilizers to back it up. When I was crossing 
one of the states which slope towards the 
Pacific I thought it a splendid land for the 
farmer, provided he brought water with him. 
Men coming to Florida to farm should bring 
their pockets full of fertilizers, and a wad 
of money is the best brand. 

In the first rush from the North the set- 
tlers were possessed with an impulse to grow 
oranges. It is queer what a fascination the 
orange has for people who want to sit in 
the shade and let money grow on the bushes 
out in the sunshine. The fruit hanging 
among dark green leaves looks so like balls 
of gold that it would seem the easiest thing 
in the world to turn them into solid cash, 
and when the trees are in bloom the groves 
along the railroad look ‘like miles of bridal 
wreaths hung across the land. The combined 
suggestion of money and matrimony makes a 
fetching appeal to a family with sons to set 
up in business and daughters to marry off. 
Anyhow, the orange powerfully stirred the 
hopes of the first comers. Florida was a land 
of golden expectations. Then came a frost 
and dreams turned to darkness and a hush 
fell upon high hopes. And then people who 
were going to show the natives how to do 
things began to inquire when the trains left 
for the North. It is strange, nevertheless 
true, that a good old blizzard can do farm- 
ers in Florida more harm than in Nebraska. 
It is safer for them where it is winter and 
summer than where it is all summer, except 
when the weather jumps a cog. 
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But experience keeps a good school, and 
when the illusions of the orange tree had 
been modified, the Florida farmers turned 
their attention to a wholesome variety of 
crops. Down the Miama way the train passes 
fields of tomatoes, potatoes, beans and pep- 
pers, and around Sanford, where I am now 
writing, there is enough celery and lettuce 
grown to supply the cities of the whole At- 
lantic Coast. Think of taking a thousand 


dollars off a field of celery land, and think * 


of a farm worth from $1,200 to $1,500 per 
acre. But the European war hit the South 
very hard, and this is as true for the fruit 
growers as for the cotton growers. At the 
Miama exhibition I saw a little branch of 
the grapefruit tree on which there were 
ninety-two pounds of fruit. That looks like 
a money maker, but unfortunately there is 
no market and the fruit is still hanging on 
the trees in vast abundance. Large sized 
grapefruit is sold for one cent apiece, and 
oranges for the same price. Much more is 
not sold at all, and some growers are pick- 
ing the fruit from the trees and throwing it 
on the ground, for it must be gotten ont of 
the way of the buds, which are now bursting 
into bloom. But then there were times when 
Western farmers sold their corn at ten cents 
per bushel or used it for fuel. 

Every section has its ups and downs, It 
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does seem .too bad, however, that. such an 
abundance of food should be going to waste 
in any part of the land when thousands of 
hunger-pinched people are suffering for food 
in the big cities. There is a screw loose 
somewhere in our system of transportation 
or transfer from producer to consumer. 
There are a few score thousand children in 
Chicago who could keep the oranges of 
Florida from drying up on the trees. 
* oe 


The single tax people have a solemn way 
of saying, “The earth is sold.” It nearly 
makes the chills run up and down my spinal 
column when I see the gloomy assertion in 
cold print. But the earth is not sold in 
Florida. It is very much for sale. I could 
buy lots enough in a day to last me a hun- 
dred years. The east coast from Ormond to 
well below Miama abounds in towns on land 
on sand or paper. What some of them lack 
in actual arrival is amply made up in future 
prospects. The sun is shining upon them, 


the salt sea breeze is blowing upon them, 


the palm and the palmetto are blowing upon 
them, the flowers are blooming upon them, 
and the only trifling detail lacking is people 
to settle upon the lots, and also with the real 
estate agents. And usually the real estate 
men are generous souls. 

When they sell a tract on the uplands they 
throw in the rattlesnakes, and on the low- 
lands the alligators, and in the Everglades 
they furnish living water. One of our min- 
isters who had bought an Everglade farm 
found it covered with living water, but with 
the help of a boat he could pick lilies drom 
its smooth surface. There is great soil 
around the Everglades, black and deep, but 
it is more convenient for farming when the 
water has been drained off. And there are 
several canals which will do the draining be- 
fore many years have gone by. 
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A friend reminded me the other day that 
when I was in Florida on my first visit I 
called it the Nation’s playground. It is still 
all of that, whatever else it is. At Ormond, 
where there is a Flagler hotel with about 
forty rods of piazza or loggia, there is a beach 
so wide and smooth and fine that the auto- 
mobile sports made it their favorite race- 
track. Now just back of the beach is a 
famous golf ground, so fine that John D. 
Rockefeller comes here to play golf. The 
links lead away through sand dunes and over 
ridges and hollows for two miles. The sand 
is covered with a soft covering of Bermuda 
grass, and it is like walking on velvet. Of 
course a golf ground is it when the world’s 
richest man chooses it for his favorite sport. 
Mr. Rockefeller ignores the toggery which 
some others affect when playing the game, 
Ile wears a bright blue sweater, gray pants 
and a little.cap. He looks old and stooped 
and moves slowly. The strong, straight man 
who plays at his side keeps nearer to the reg- 
ulation habit, and also very near to Mr. 
Rockefeller. He is supposed to be a private 
detective. A stout, gray-haired man who 
brings up the rear is his physician. If a 
Florida mosquito comes along with a rash 
desire to taste millionaire blood and leave a 
little malaria to pay for it, the Doctor is 
there to neutralize the effect of the trans- 
action, It is a handy arrangement to have 
a doctor always near enough to call a halt 
on an ache or pain before it can turn a 
corner. ie 
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Fishermen are also very fond of Florida. 

Stuart, which is not far below Fort Pierce, 


836 


Crowd 


was the favorite fishing resort of Grover- 


Cleveland and Joe Jefferson. George W. 
Perkins has his winter home at this place. 


It is beautifully located on a bank of the 


St. Lucie. Miama is another favorite resort 
for men who are out for big fish. But the 
fishermen are all a complaining crowd this 
season. It is the weather! I have heard 


more kicking at the weather since I came to 


Florida than in any other place I ever vis- 
ited. Some people think it worse than the 
war. It changes two and three times a day, 
but fails to meet the wants of the complain- 
ing crowd, 
A man from the East was visiting a friend 


out in Arizona, and they walked out in the 


afternoon to see the place. A cloud came: 
up from the west, and the Eastern man said, 
“T ought to have brought my umbrella along, 
it is going to rain.” ‘Yes, it may rain,” re- 


’ plied the Arizona friend, “it may rain, but I 


have been here fifteen years and it has never: 
rained yet.” That was some stability. Flor- 
ida weather works just the other way. It 
has all the changes. ‘The old inhabitants: 
declare that there has never been so aggra- 
vated and aggravating a case of weather in 
a quarter ef a century. It has been a sore 
disappointment to the men who are here to 
fish, and that is what brings many of them. 

I have come to feel sorry for men who like 
to fish. They get it so bad. But they always 
have one comfort, they can tell such big 
stories about what they did in that other 
place. I met a man the other day who had 
once caught a fish which weighed four tons. 
I have forgotten whether he said he drew it 
in with one hand or with a locomotive. I 
did not doubt his story, beeause his wife 
backed him up in it, and she was a very 
strong looking woman. However, I ought 
to remark that the day on which I am writ- 
ing is as beautiful as that famous rare day 
in June. The sky is cloudless, the birds are 
singing and the roses are blooming. 

* ox 


The moral of it all is, that men are fond 
of Florida, and Florida is exceedingly fond 
of men who come with their hands in their 
pockets and are looking for enjoyment. 

Sanford, Fla., March 6. 
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The far-reaching influence of one New 
England woman in the education of South- 
ern Negroes is set forth in the last issue of 
the Atlanta University Bulletin, by ex-Pres. 
Horace Bumstead. Mrs. Lucey B. Case was 
a frail little woman of radiant personality 
and deeply religious nature, who eame to the 
institution in the first year of its. history, 
gave her life to its service and died last sum- 
mer after retirement as Honorary Matron. 
As “house mother” in the boys’ dormitory, 
she trained hundreds of colored youth in good 
habits and good morals, guiding many into 
the Christian life, and did a work of char- 
acter-building of inestimable value. The 
secret of her power is disclosed in an excep- 
tional preparation for her service at At- 
tanta, involving many trials and vicissitudes, 
in New England and Southern Georgia. She 
was descended from John Merriam, one of 
the earliest settlers of Concord, Sb aad 
farm lay near “Merriam’s 
wards the famous “Old North i onl roa 
the shot was fired “heard round the world”; 
and she inherited the best traditions of rural 
.and town life in New England. No one ean 
read this memorial without being 
anew with the immense importance of 
sonal influence in the teachers and © 


of such an institution as Atlanta University. — 
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Something We Can See 


Young People Becoming the Owners of a Church 


About a year ago three trained elephants 
were on exhibition in Boston. Some news- 
papers thought it would be worth while for 
the city of Boston to own them. They pro- 
posed that the children and youth send in 
contributions. Day by day one could read 
in the columns of the papers of the growing 
fund. John and Thomas and William and 
Robert all had their gifts published. Five 
cents, ten cents, twenty cents, twenty-five 
cents, in it came! One boy went without a 
promised baseball mitt and sent in his dol- 
lar. Some girls made and sold homemade 
candy. Hlizabeth, Marion, Susan, Martha 
and Kate had a sale of fancy articles net- 
ting several dollars. The price of the ele- 
phants was $6,000. But the young folks 
did not think it too much. They raised it. 
And “Tony” and “Molly” and “Waddy” are 


WATCHING THE ELEPHANT 


now at their tricks in Franklin Park. This 
incident proves the value of a concrete ob- 
ject of appeal. It also proves that there are 
some things for which young people will get 
and give money. Can we get them to give 
money for the things most worth while? 

On this page is another picture. It is of 
boys at work and they are building a church. 
It is in the suburbs of Denver. After school 
and on Saturdays they are carting dirt from 
the cellar to the “dumping ground. Their 
labor is just as significant for the good of 
the cause as that of the eight men who for 
eight evenings, when released from tasks for 
which they were hired, climbed the roof and 
put on all the shingles. 

And why should not those young men be 
interested in putting up that Seventh Ave- 
nue Church in Denver? They began work 
in 1913 and in a year’s time there were 
eighty-three in the church, 220,in the Sun- 
day school and thirty-five in the Y. P. S. 
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C. E. How much that building will mean 
to hundreds of people through the coming 
years! Great events will take place there. 
Through those doors will pass all classes and 
conditions of men. There will. be enacted 
scenes of joy and hope as well as sorrow. 
It is to be one of the happy homes of youth. 
Its walls are to ring with song. In such 
places as this does God’s spirit pour itself 
out and the young men and maidens see 
visions. A building like that educates for 
time and eternity. It stands for love and it 
stands for duty. It commends all the graces 
which give lasting value to the friends we 
most admire. It says to even the passerby, 
“Man has something to do with God.” Build 
a church? Yes, it is just the thing for young 
people to doly “It is something we can see,” 
said one of them. 

For a number of years the Congregational 
Church Building Society has asked the young 
people to pay the last bills on some church 
Which was asking for aid. It is doing 
this year. The case suggested for the Sun- 
day schools is that of Bordulac, N. D., and 
that proposed to the Endeavorers is Rock- 
land, Ida. Both are full of interest. One, 
a village thirty-five miles north and west of 
Jamestown, N. D.; the other, in the south- 
ern part of Idaho, ten miles below the Snake 
River. Both are on that long list of churches 
still waiting for good Congregationalists to 
come to their rescue. 

Within three miles of Bordulae and in the 
village itself are 450 people. No church is 
here but the Roman Catholic. The people 
are our farmers, making the prairies bring 
forth grain to feed the nation. Twenty per 
cent. of them are Germans and Austrians— 
secure in this free land from the horrors of 
war, but needing, like the native Americans 
that surround them, a view of things eternal. 
They have organized a church and rejoice in 
a rude house that protects them from the 
winter’s wind. But to make it into even a 
modest house of God will require $3,600 and 


so 


$700 of that they ask from outside help. 
Could not our young people fittingly say, 


“Tet us raise that $700"? Jn those houses 
scattered over the prairies are up 
“reservists,” physical, mental and moral. 
They ought like us to have the Sunday 
school, the Y. P. S. C. E., the church. How 
can they have and keep them without a place 
of meeting? 

And there at Rockland, Ida., in a strong- 
hold of the Mormons, a few brave souls have 
said: “Here in the name of a pure, ennobling 
faith we will erect the Christian Church. 
Our children shall study the Bible and not 
the words of those who have accommodating 
dreams.” 

Five hundred people, almost all native 
Americans, are in this village or within three 
miles of it. Cherishing the convictions of 


growing 
our 
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} Secretaries, 
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churches in which some of them once had a 
home, they are ready, in financial weakness, 
to expend $3,300 if our Building Society will 
secure for them the last $800. Here is a 
chance for the Y. P. S. C. E. They have, 
to their credit, already aided thirty-five Con- 
gregational churches. Let this be the thirty- 
sixth. 

Pastors and superintendents! When a let- 
ter comes to your hand in a few days from 
the Building Society, do not consign it to 
the wastebasket. You are responsible for 
the moral training of young people and be- 
nevolence is a part of morals. The societies 
have divided the months among them and 
the Building Society has been asked to ad- 
dress the young people of the churches in 
April. Can you miss this chance for defi- 
niteness of instruction? 


HELPING TO BUILD THE CHURCH 


The story of these two churches, for whose 
building your young people can make a col- 
lection and, if necessary, by it complete the 
apportionment gift of your church, will give 


them something to think about and talk 
about. It is bound to quicken interest in 


practical religion. 

Young people of the Sunday schools and 
Endeavor Societies, what are you going to 
do with the money, perhaps the little money, 
that you have to give this year? Remember 
the proverb, “The good is the enemy of the 
best.” In which of the groups pictured on 
this page will you often found? 
Will you watch the elephant or will you 
get into that other group—the group held 
in honor from the days of the Pilgrim to 
of the great King David? Their 
watchword still-comes ringing down the line. 
“Go up to the mountain and bring wood and 
build the house; and I will take pleasure in 
it and I will be glorified saith Jehovah.” 


most be 


those 
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Questions and Answers 


Q. When the Bible speaks of the forgiveness of sins, does it 
not mean the remission of punishment to the penitent believer? 

A. The penalty for evil-doing is twofold: the direful effects 
of sin upon the nature of fhe sinner and the fact of alienation 
from the favor and grace of God. My understanding of Scripture 
teaching is that the second is entirely removed by penitence and 
divine forgiveness. The former is not at once removed, but may 
in great measure be overcome by living a renewed life through 
divine grace. The penitent woman in Simon’s house whose sins 
were forgiyen was instantly restored to the divine favor; she was 
not at once reinstated in that womanly modesty and delicacy 
nor in that power for good which would have been hers had she 
been living a pure life. 


BROWN’S 


Q. Did Christ take the penitent thief to a place or sttte of 
punishment? : 

A. We do not in these days of theological reticence know as 
much about where Christ took the penitent thief as our grand- 
fathers did. It is plain that Jesus took the penitent man into 
his own favor and fellowship. And we may well believe that 
this new relationship became a mighty factor in overcoming the 
evil effects of a dishonest life. 

In the consideration of this whole question, it is well to 
remember that “the dead, smali and, great, stand before God to 
be judged according to their works” (Rey. 20: 12), and no war- 
rant is given for supposing that all the corrupting, deforming and 
belittling effect of evil works will be instantly eliminated from 
the make-up of the man by the glad experience of personal 
forgiveness. 


Q. You say, “Many of the early chureh fathers taught the 
resurrection of the- flesh, making themselves unwittingly the ene- 
mies of well-reasoned faith.’ In view of the changed opinion on 
this point, is it wise to perpetuate the old error by continuing the 
use of the words in the Apostles’ Creed, “the resurrection of the 
body”? 

A. I very much prefer the expression, “the resurrection of the 
dead.’ Where the other phrase is used by discriminating people, 
the word “body” is interpreted as a symbol for personality (as 
we say “somebody,” “anybody,” not thinking of the fiesh, but of 
the personality). But the phrase as originally embodied in the 
creed. and as popularly used points to a belief in a literal resur- 
rection of the flesh, which, as you suggest, is the perpetuation of 
an unreasonable and un-Scriptural error. The body thou sowest 
in the grave is not the body that shall be. It bears mucn the 
same relation to the future form of that life that a bare grain 
of wheat bears to the green and growing stalk of life which springs 
from it. “There is’ a natural (physical) body and there is a 
spiritual body.” 


Q. Was no objection raised at the time to incorporating Ruth, 
the daughter of an uncircumcised Moabite, in the Hebrew line 
out of which sprang “the house and lineage of David’? 

A. We are not in possessien of the full annals of that period, 
but no protest appears in the Bible. On the contrary, her marriage 
to Boaz, the great-grandfather of David, is related with most evident 
relish and approval. One of the values to be found in such books 
as Ruth, Jonah and Job lies in the manifestation of a readiness 
on the part of the Hebrews to give a much broader scope to the 
measure of God’s moral interest than would be indicated by the 
narrow, rigid views of the priestly party recorded in other passages 
of Scripture. 


Q. Did the Philistines acho captured the Ark believe that 
Jchovah, or Yahweh, as you call him, was a real deity? 


A, Undoubtedly. 


Q. Did the Hebrews of that period believe that Dagon of 
Philistia was a real deity? 

A. It would seem to me that they did. They spoke of “the 
gods of the Amorites” and “the gods of the Hittites” and various 
other gods as if they had a real existence in fact. The early 
Hebrews were not monotheists, believing in one infinite and su- 
preme Being. They were monolaters, believing that for them there 
was but one God, who had no relatives or associates. ‘The 
Ilebrews never had a goddess in their theological system, as had 
most of their neighbors. They believed their Hebrew deity was 
superior in power and in character to the’ gods of the neighboring 
tribes. But it was a long time before the Hebrews denied the 
existence of those rival deities in thé interest of a clear, uncom- 
promising monotheism. 


International Sunday School Lesson for March 28. Reviere. 


BIBLE CLASS 


Q. What do you regard as. the real truth underlying the story 
about Yahweh afflicting the people of Gath and Ekron with boils 
and field mice? 


A. There came, no doubt during the time when the Ark was 
held on foreign soil, an epidemic of boils and the devastation 
wrought by an extraordinary number of mice. The ancient people 
were very ready to ascribe all manner of physical calamities 
(which the modern mind would trace back to natural causes) to 
the action of hostile deities or demonic spirits. And it was entirely 
natural for the Philistines to jump to the conclusion that this 
foreign deity, detained against his will among a hostile people, 
was avenging himself upon them by sending these visitations of 
boils and mice. “Chey decided, therefore, to promptly return 
Yahweh and his ark to his own land and people, as recorded in 
the passage to which you refer. 


Q. If the demand of the people for a king was “a rejecting 
of the Lord,’ why did Samuel, a prophet of the Lord, solemnly 
anoint Saul to be king? | 


A. The manifest inconsistency of such statements as you name 
is due, as I tried to show in my comments on several passages, 
to the presence of different documents in this composite narrative 
which we have with the varying points of view expressed by the 
different authors of these documents. The task of reconciling these 
varying statements is hopeless if we bring to their consideration 
the same measure of intellectual frankness and thoroughness which 
we apply to other matters. 


Q. Was the divine voice, which called the boy Samuel in the 
temple, an audible voice? 


A. I have no data on which to base a judgment beyond those 
which appear in the narrative.. Knowing something of the Hebrew 
method of recounting spiritual experiences, I do not believe that 
it was “an audible voice.” If there had been an Edison phono- 
graph there that night, I do not believe we would have thus 
secured a “record” of a yoice supernatural. In my judgment it 
was a profound spiritual experience which came to the sensitive 
soul of that religiously trained boy, having for him all the validity 
of a voice from heaven. ‘ 


Q. If Saul’s qualifications for leadership were, as you say, 
“mainly physical,” why did Samuel, a man of God, approve of 
him and anoint him to be king? 

A. Here again the presence of documents with varying 
points of view must be taken into account. But more than that, 
Samuel as a seer may well have recognized in Saul an undeveloped 
capacity for higher things which he trusted would develop under 
the tuition and presence of a sacred responsibility. He approved 
and anointed that hidden capacity. He did as men of faith and 
hope and love are always doing—he dealt with the object of his 
interest, not as it actually was at that moment, but in the light 
of what he hoped to see it become. 


Q. Would you teach the views you eapress regarding some Of 
these Old Testament narratives to young people? t 
A. I did when I was pastor of a church in California which 
had in it hundreds of bright young people, and I think the dea- 
cons would say it helped rather than hindered. I am trying now 
to teach divinity students at Yale how to preach the Old Testa- 
ment as well as the New more intelligently and more helpfully to 
young and old. And I put these views out for what they are 
worth on the pages of The Congregationalist in the hope that they 
may be read with profit by some eyes not yet dimmed with age. 
Yale School of Religion. 


SOME FREE ADVICE TO USHERS 


Ushers are always embarrassed and kept from their work by 
the people who loiter in the back of the church to hold brief conver- 
sations. We know of a church where the deacons and trustees 
gather regularly on seats just inside the door and talk over the 
affairs of the church while the people are assembling. ‘There can 
be no dignity in such a church, and officers, of all men, ought to 
set a good exaniple to the young people. Let the people be quietly — 
seated as soon as they enter the church. ‘The ushers should 
but firmly insist upon this. Ushers have no time to hold conyersa- 
tions with the people, nor have they time to hold conversations with 
each other. They have been appointed to a specific and : 
duty, and every church attendant ought to co-operate with . 
brethren who really constitute the hospitality committee of the 
church.-—Watchman-Examiner. 
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' spirit of delight ! 


are sure of. 


THE 
The Life of the Soul 


Cominent on the Midweek Prayer 
Topic for March 21-27 


: BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


The Place of Joy in the Life of the Soul. 
Psa. 96: 1-18. 

Reasons for Joy. We like to have our joy 
spontaneous; not to have to invent reasons 
for it, but to feel it welling up from the 
depths of our spirit as the cold spring wells 
out under a rock in the forest on the moun- 
tain-side. When a man begins to argue 
about joy, it is a sign that he is growing 
old or weary. Nevertheless, we have to face 
the facts of weariness and premeditatedly to 
remember grounds of joy in our troubled 
hours. The essential, deepest and continu- 
ing ground of joy for the individual is his 
place and opportunity as a child of the 
Eternal. 
let us be glad.” Joy is a different thing from 
pleasure. Paul and Silas were not pleased 
to have their feet bound fast in the stocks in 
the Philippian prison, but nevertheless they 
had a spirit of joy in their hearts which 
made them sing hymns at midnight. How 
many modern Christians really have such a 
spirit of perennial and overcoming joy in 
their hearts? 


Meeting 


The Hffects of Joy on Ourselves and 
Others. The shining face goes far. It in- 
fluences other men to put aside their trou- 
bles and rejoice. There is probably no better 
contribution we can make to the needs and 
efficiency of those about us than a continual 
deep-seated and unconscious cheerfulness. To 
call men to be glad for the high reasons of 
their relation to God is to call them to 
efficiency in daily work. How popular al- 
ways are the books that overflow with the 
“Sunnybrook Farm” is a 
happy place to linger. ‘‘Anne of Green 
Gables” is a good companion for young and 
old because she finds beauty and happiness 
jin common things. The springs of joy flow 
everywhere, we have to find them out ae 
clear the channels in our hearts. 


Overcoming Joy. As oil rises to the top 
in a cup of water, so the joy of the heart 


- ought to rise over pains and difficulties and 
‘discomforts; and se it does. 
. see joy in the expression of a human face, 


If you want to 


you are quite as likely to find it in the hos- 
pital as in the fashionable gay places of the 
city. To this the Christian is really called 
—not to the happiness of childhood, which 
an accident may instantly overturn, but to 
a conquering joy. Now and then there comes 
a time of doubt and depression, when we 
are ready to ery with the prophet, “It is 
enough; now, O Lord, take away my life; 
for I am not better than my fathers.” God 
is wiser and more merciful than our own 
prayer for release. He means that we shall 
come as conquerors’ in and turns us back 
to win our joy in overcoming. That will 
‘be joy indeed when he offers us the victor’s 
erown. — 


» Joy in the Midst of Trouble. Trouble we 
Whether we are Christ’s dis- 
ciples or not, the prophesy holds good, “In 
this world ye shall have tribulation.” No- 


_ body ever escaped the experience of trouble; 
but it is possible to reduce tribulation to a 


; small place in our lives if we have a deep- 


going and conquering joy. That is what Ne- 
hemiah told the people when he said, 
“Neither be ye grieved, for the joy of the 
_ Lord is your stronghold.” 


“We are God’s children, therefore 


the soul. 


‘periments of others. 
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HOUR OF 


Closet and Altar 


UNTO GRAY HAIRS 


O God, thou hast taught me from my 
youth; and hitherto have I declared thy 


wondrous works. Yea, even unto old age 
and gray hairs, O God, forsake me not, 


until I have declared thy strength unto ; 


the next generation, thy might to every 
one that is to come.—Psa. 71: 17, 18. 
~* 
Age is not sorrowful because our joys 
go by, but because we cease to hope.— 
Jean Paul Richter. 


Men speak as if old age were the time 
of retrospect. It is the time of prospect, 
too. The courageous and advancing soul 
has climbed to the high peaks of vision 
whence it can see and interpret life. It 
is the time of prophecy and expectation, 
when the deeper meanings of our life un- 
fold.—I. O. R. 


EPITOME 


A lonely burial ground is on Cape Cod, 
Claiming the privilege of age, each stone 
Leans as it will, its scarred front over- 

flown 

With winged cherubie head, 

God, 

Fulfilled in nature’s gentle period, 

All ghastly blazonry of skull and bone, 
Muffled in moss and lichen-overgrown, 


By grace of 


Hath made its peace with beauty. Seldom 
trod 
These grasses are, where, ghosts of old 
regret, 
Once-tended vines run wild, but should a 
guest 


Stoop there, this weathered epitaph to trace, 

’Twill whisper him of all the human race. 

Here lies, beneath a heartsease coverlet, 
“Patience, wife of Experience,” at rest. 
—Katharine Lee Bates. 


O say not, It is one year less! It is 
one year more added to the possessions of 
We do not bid farewell to any- 
thing. We take it all with us, every ex- 
perience through which we have passed. 
It has entered into us. It lives on forever 
in the soul. Are we not richer, stronger, 
deeper, larger, because the stream of life, 
with all its bitter and all its sweet, 
has flowed through us?—Willard Brown 
Thorp. 


O God, our Heavenly Father, whose 
gift is length of days, help us to make the 
noblest use of mind and body in our ad- 
vancing years. According to our strength 
apportion thou our work. As thow hast 
pardoned our transgressions, sift the m- 
gatherings of owr memory, that evil may 
grow dim and good may shine forth 
clearly. We bless thee for thy gifts, and 
especially for the love of friends in 
heaven and earth. Grant us new ties of 
friendship, new opportunities of service, 
joy in the growth and happiness of chil- 
dren, sympathy with those who bear the 
burdens of the world, clear thought and 
quiet faith. Teach us to bear infirmities 
with quiet patience. Keep us from nar- 
row pride in outgrown ways, blind eyes 
that will not see the good of change, im- 
patient judgments of the methods and ex- 
Let thy peace rule 
in our spirits through all the trial of our 
waning powers. Take from us all fear of 
death, and all despair or undue love of 
life; that with glad hearts at rest in thee 
we may await thy will concerning us, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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PRAYER 


Help for the Homeland 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for March 28—April 3 


BY PARRIS T. FARWELL 


Home Mission Opportunities that Sum- 
mon Us. Ezek. 34: 20-31. 

Home Duties. A striking text in the first 
letter to Timothy (5: 8) declares, “If any 
provideth not for his own, and especially his 
own household, he hath denied the faith, and 
is worse than an unbeliever.’” This duty 
should be emphasized. The necessities near- 
est us have first claim upon us. The pa- 
thetic plea of those who suffer beyond the sea 
must not stop our ears to cries at home. Our 
first response should be to the work of our 
own missionary societies. Let us give more, 
if we can, to the world work, but let us not 
leave our own to starve while we send bread 
to others. Out of a multitude of home claims - 
demanding immediate help we mention three. 


A Church for Rockland, Ida. Christian 
Wndeavor Societies in past years have helped 
to build thirty-five Congregational churches 
through the agency of the Church Building 
Society. Now this Society asks our aid for 
a little community of about five hundred 
people in Rockland, Ida. The town is a 
Mormon stronghold, and the church which 
asks aid is the only one in the place. Serv- 
ices are being held, there is a Sunday school 
of sixty-one members and a Young People’s 
Society. Out of their moderate means the 
people have raised $3,300 and need $800 more 
in order to erect a little church building free 
from debt. For further information see the © 
article by the Church Building Society on 
another page in this issue of The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Cotton and the A. M. A. The European 
war has struck a heavy blow at the work of 
the American Missionary Association. <A 
special statement made by officers of the 
Association says: “The pupils in our colored 
schools pay for tuition and many of them for 
board. Their source of money for this is 
the cotton crop. The price of cotton has 
fallen so low that when it can be sold at all, 
it is sold for from forty to fifty per cent. less 
than the normal price. The result of this is 
that the students have no money, it being 
tied up in unsalable cotton, Ouf receipts 
for tuition have decreased twelve per cent. 
and receipts for board have decreased twenty- 
one per cent. This means that we must 
have $20,000 in special gifts to save our 
schools from being closed.” This amount 
has been divided into 400 shares of $50 each, 
Some societies might like to take a whole 
or a half of a share. Send checks to the 
American Missionary Association. 


Butte, Home Missionary Work. The 
world’s biggest mining camp. is at Butte, 
Mont. The evil in such a community is no- 
torious. But there are men who desire bet- 
ter conditions. The Home Missionary So- 
ciety is planning to hold meetings in a down- 
town theater and carry on other religious 
work under the leadership of Rev. Lawrence - 
A. Wilson of Helena. Part of the plan is to 
build a settlentent house or social center, a 
place of good influences to offset the influ- 
ence of dance halls and low vaudeville shows. 
An article in Lhe American Missionary 
Magazine for December, 1914, describes the 
existing conditions and explains the proposed 
plan of action. It is a big opportunity to 


. help in splendid work where it is greatly 


needed and on lines adapted to the difficult 
situation. Send contributions to the Home 
Missionary Society. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WORETS 


Spreading the Faith in Far-off China 


While the echoes of the great war in Europe are heard even 
in far-away China, and important questions of Japanese-Chinese 
policy are debating, Christian work for the spread of the faith goes 
quietly and_ steadily 
on. Rev. C. L. Storrs 
of Shaowu, in the 
province of Fukien, 
writes interestingly of 
the work in The Mis- 
sionary Herald, and 
tells the story of Pas- 
tor Kuan, called 
“Golden Scholar,” and 
his work in the river 
towns of the province. 
Once a fortune-teller, 
with a history includ- 
ing work as pilot on 
river boats, farmer 
and small tradesman, 
Kuan became a Chris- 
tian after an experi- 
ence as inquirer con- 
nected with one of the 
little river town 
churehes. After some 
three years of study 
in a station training 
«lass, he began his ministry; and by his enthusiasm, his new and 
original ideas and methods he has won for himself a position as 
the most unique, devoted and influential man in the Shaowu 
brotherhood. Beside his church at Yang Keo stands a fine new 
parish house—shown in the picture—which he planned and whose 
building he directed ; and behind it is the beginning of a real orchard 
which he has started as an example to the community. A small 
mountain near by is being forested by Christian labor with the 
same end in view. Pastor Kuan believes heartily in the efficacy 
of such methods, and sees in industrial missions one solution of 
some of the Christian community problems which trouble his fel- 
low-workers. ‘The growing influence of his strong, self-supporting 
little church in Yang Keo is watched with interest by Christian 
workers in the province; and the story of his devoted part in the 
spread of the gospel to his Chinese brothers is romantic and in- 
spiring. 


By courtesy of the Missionary Herald 
A CHINESE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND SOME OF HIS LAY EVANGELISTS 


A Church in a Cotton Mill Town 


There are in the South a good many interesting churches. The 
ehurch in Columbus, Ga., has an interesting history. Twenty 
years ago the Salvation Army was holding street meetings in 
Columbus. <A cotton mill employé, Tommy Farr, was converted. 
Ile began his testimony in the Salvation Army. ‘Then wanting 
something more definite to do, he began to preach. There was then 
a little Congregational church in the gun barrel district, near the 
cotton mills, so run down that there were only two women left. 
“Tommy” began preaching, and at once the church took on new 
life. Ile did such good work that a member of the state legislature 
paid his expenses for a three-year course in the Atlanta Theological 
Ile spent six days in the week in the Seminary and 
went back home to preach every Sunday. When the Seminary 
course was ended, he went back to the cotton mill routine—twelve 
hours a day and six days a week 
in the cotton mill. Nights and 
Sundays he gave to the church. 
Tie had only preached a little 
while, when he saw that a new 
church building was needed, and 
in a better part of the city. 
He went before the City Coun- 
cil, and they believed in him 
and gave him a $1,000 lot for 
$250, on condition that he 
build a church upon it. He 
went out from the meeting and 
borrowed five dollars to pay 
down on the lot. In the next 
few months the little band paid 
as high as forty per cent. inter- 
est, but they got the lots. 

Here there stands today a 
neat church, painted inside and 
out; next to it a comfortable eight-room parsonage. There is 
a cement sidewalk all around the corner, which is one of the 
weatest corners in that part of the big cotton mill town. There 


Seminary. 


REV. THOMAS FARR 


A Christian worker in the Southern 
cotton mills 


Pastor Kuan, of Yang Keo, standing before his new parish house 


is a membership of over 200 and a fine Sunday school. A good 
orchestra leads both the Sunday school and the church music, © Not 
the least of Mr. Farr’s accomplishments during these nine years 
is seen in his home, where nine fine Christian young people live. 
All these years Mr. Farr has kept his position in the cotton mills. 
On the first day of 
last April he resigned. 
For the first time, he 
is now devoting all of 
his energies to the 
church. The Home 
Missionary Society is 
helping to pay a piti- 
fully small salary. 
The cotton mill town 
is the hardest proposi- 
tion in the South. 
One who labors in one 
of these towns faces 
the problems of child 
labor, of men and 
women working under 
unsanitary and un- 
wholesome conditions, 
and always working 
for far less than a liv- 
ing wage. Many of 
the men receive a dol- 
lar a day. Yet with 
conditions as hard as 
they are, and he himself working twelve hours a day and six days 
in the week, he has accomplished this good work. What better 
record could a church make under the same conditions? 
Wie tks, EL. 

German Missionaries in India Interned 

Seventy German missionaries who were working in India when 
the war broke out are included in the military camp at Ahmed- 
nagar in which are interned the Germans who were in India at 
the time of the outbreak of hostilities. The German internes are 
divided into two Camps: Camp A, for those not on parole; and 
Camp B, maintained with less severity, for those who have prom- 
ised not to take up arms against the Allies. In both camps tennis 
and other games are permitted; and in A camp many Classes are 
conducted for study and improvement. A Canadian secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. and his wife have been sent out to work among 
the internes as well as among the territorial troops; and, in short, 
the treatment of these enforced guests of Great Britain is reported 
to be most considerate. 


‘ 


A California Church that is Different 


A Christian church building in a residential neighborhood of 
Los Angeles is designed in such harmony with its surroundings that 
many people who pass that way do not realize that it is a house 
of worship; but when the fact dawns upon them, they have a 
strong impulse to attend service there. The structure is in bunga- 
low style, conforming to the architectural plan of most of the 
Los Angeles homes, and it makes such a cozy, homelike impression 
upon the stranger that he feels at once that he would be welcome, 
and in that he is not disappointed. Standing in a semi-tropical 
garden, with palms and flowers of unusual beauty, even in that 
city of attractive gardens, the church is set back from the street, 
and one of the entrances is under a rustic arbor, over which roses 
are twining. A large veranda with hickory furniture gives an 
inviting aspect to the portal, and one is welcome to rest there at 
all times, just as on the porch of a friend’s home. Here,too, climb- 
ing roses add to the beauty of the simple frame structure; in fact, 
flowers form an important architectural feature of the bungalow 
church, just as in the bungalow home. 

This church has few of the features that distinguish the con- 
ventional church edifice. It has no steeple, no’ trace of huge Gothic 
windows, and within there are no formal rows of pews. In place 
of the latter are chairs, which are ranged in semi-circles about the 
pulpit, and which can be readily rearranged to face a small stage 
where lectures and church entertainments are presented. Most 
attractive of all the interior furnishings is the huge fireplace, large 
enough to take four-foot logs, and before this hearth the prayer 
meetings are held. The structure was built of frame and concrete 
at a cost of about $25,000. The auditorium has a capacity of 300 
worshipers, and adjoining it are small rooms in the cireular towers, 
the pastor's study and a sunny parlor for the informal afternoon 
gatherings. Oo L. E. 


Christian Work in Los Angeles 


The Protestant Christian forces in Los Angeles mass their 
efforts through a church federation, They aim to secure unity of 
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IN PICTURE AND PARAGRAPH 


action for social righteousness and evangelism. Monthly -meet- 
ings, with discussions and addresses, bring representatives of the 
churches together in a general way; but the great power-house 


A CHURCH BUILT LIKE A BUNGALOW 


This Christian church in Los Angeles possesses the cozy atmosphere of 
a home 


is the federation council, composed of a minister and a layman for 
each church, with additional numbers for churches over 300 in 
membership, who gather monthly at a noonday luncheon. Here 
policies are decided and the standing committees report their 
findings. Dr. Russell Thrapp of the First Christian Church is 
president for this year. One is impressed with the power ex- 
pressing itself in this council. Through its chairman, John Balcom 
Shaw, the evangelistic committee sounded the trumpet for a 
great Lenten evangelistic campaign, with three lines of operation: 
noonday meetings Fridays through Lent and daily’ Passion Week 
services in a central church; out-of-door meetings, particularly in 
the parks; and individual church efforts through the Bible schools, 
following up families on the fringe and in evangelistic preaching. 
The slogan is “5,000 new members in the Protestant churches of 
Los Angeles for Haster!’ This program is quite in line with 
the proposals sent out by the evangelistic committee of our Na- 
tional Council. 

Other aggressive committees civie righteousness, which, 
financed at this end, shaped the bill and carried through very 
largely the Anti-Prize Fight amendment to the state constitution ; 
the Bible committee, now working for more generous legislation 
relating to the Bible in the public schools; the Sunday rest, which 
has secured a Saturday half holiday in the big business estab- 
lishments in the city; investigation, wnose sanction for religious 
appeals for money is a safeguard to ministers and churches; 


are: 


Photograph, Underwood & Underwood 


Prof. Alexander Graham Bell ready to talk with his first assistant, Thomas A. Watson, from across the continent. 
Profeconr 


church placing, of which Dr. George Kenngott is chairman, which 
endeavors to avoid undue competition in chureh planting in our 
expanding city, and whose efforts are of considerable avail. Any 
Ilijah who participates in comradeship of this mighty council 
will find many of the 7,000 who have not bowed to Baal, and will 
not be inclined to throw himself down in despair under a juniper 
tree. OG. FB. 


A New Missionary Home in California 


Claremont, Cal., have organized for 
another missionary home at Claremont, connected with Pomona 
College. Mrs. Helen G. ‘Renwick has presented nine choice vil- 
lage lots as a site for the home. The plan includes the building 
of a group of modern, furnished bungalows for the use of mis- 
sionaries and missionary families and their children. <A board of 
directors has formed, of which Daniel F. Fox, D.D., of 
Pasadena, Cal., is president; Miss Mary H. Porter of San Diego, 
vice-president; Rev. W.-C. Merritt, D. D., secretary and man- 
ager; and Martin Abernethy of Claremont, treasurer. The site 
was dedicated at a meeting of the Southern California Congre- 
gational Club Lincoln Day. This will the third 
sionary home connected with the work of the American Board in 
this country. Those at Auburndale and at Oberlin are well known. 


Friends of missions in 


been 


on make mis- 


AUDITORIUM OF THE BUNGALOW CHURCH 


Where church entertainments and lectures as well as the usual services 
are held 

call for another home in a milder climate to 

accommodate missionaries who ought not to live in the severer 

climate of the two previously established homes. This is a marked 

step in advance in providing for missionaries’ children and for 

retired and disabled missionaries, as well as for those on furlough. 


There has been a 


TELEPHONING FROM NEW YORK TO SAN FRANCISCO 4 


Mayor Mitchel is sitting at 


Rel. Ie 


; 
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The Sunshine Clan 


BY MARY DAVIS 


CHIAPTER XI. 


Star-eyed violets in the grass 
Vid-nod gayly as we pass. 
We know it is their bonny way 


Of wishing us a glad good day. 


Iriday was a tender, beautiful day. As 
we skipped joyously across the pastures even 
the sky seemed to be trying to whisper a 
sweet secret to us. At last we reached the 
green banks of the Nashua River, where 
thousands and thousands of blue violets were 
encamped in the soft, grass. We 
picked and picked for sheer delight until we 
all had enormous bunches. And still there 
seemed as many left as ever. We carefully 
bound our bunches with bits of thread and 
placed them at the edge of a little brook, so 
they would keep quite fresh. 

“Now for some fun,” trilled Plizabeth. 
The keen spring breeze had chased away her 
usual sleepy look and she was all alive. “I 
dare you all to follow me.” 

And away darted across the, river, 
scrambling from rock to rock and landing 
on the opposite side with a ery of triumph. 
Charlie followed close behind her, and David 
Livingstone and spry Jennie were tied for 
third place. In a minute they were all over 
but Jack Stevens and I. 

“T am not afraid,’ he said pompously, 
“but I don’t see any sense in doing it.” 

“Neither do I,” said I truthfully. 

Our friends on the other side whispered 


green 


she 


together for an instant then they began 
sweetly: 
“Pollykin, Pollykin, 


Is too plump to venture in, 
Jack, Jack, prudent Jack, 
Did you think the rocks would crack?” 


We both started on a run across the river. 
Where the rocks were a long way apart I 
shut my eyes and jumped. 

“Splendid time,’ applauded the others, 
clapping their hands and stamping on the 
ground. 

“T-m, it’s nothing to the time I can make 
when I try,’ boasted Jack. And he took a 
flying leap across the rocks again. He was 
so anxious to make a record that he miscal- 
culated the distance from the biggest rock 
to a rather slippery one and jumped waist 
deep into a pool of water. He puffed an- 
erily as he waded ashore. We were per- 
fectly silent, for Jack has a furious temper 
when he is aroused.’ The boys hurried and 
made a fire and we took hold of hands and 
danced around it until Jack was fairly dry. 
Then the boys toasted Alta’s bacon on long, 
forked sticks, while we girls buried the po- 
tatoes in the ashes*to cook. Bobbie shyly 
brought out a package of sandwiches and we 
ate with our usual fine appetites. 

“You boys haven’t had any bacon,” 
Tess, suddenly; “let me be the cook 
awhile.” 

She was in such a hurry to serve them all 
at onee, that she bent too close to the fire 
and a wicked little breeze blew her new blue 
dress into a yellow tongue of flame. In an 
instant she was ablaze and ran shrieking 
down the bank. Great, clufmsy Jack was 
after her in a second. He wrapped his jacket 
about her and smothered the cruel fire until 
it was all dead. But the little blue dress was 
burned to ashes. Dear, gypsy Tess wasn’t 
burned at all, and we girls hugged and cried 
over her. 

“Let's finish the bacon,” proposed David 
Livingstone, as he skillfully toasted two 
at once. He hates tears and excite- 


cried 
for 


pieces 
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ment, but we did all feel 
munched our last sandwich. 
“Thank you very much for saving my life, 
piped out Tess, unexpectedly, to Jack. 
Jack always likes to say the right thing, 
and he thought industriously for a while 
before he answered, “Oh, don’t mention it!” 
By and by a fear splashed down Tess’s 
freckled nose as Alta began to pin together 


better as we 


” 


the tatters that remained of the dainty blue 
dress. “I wonder why I have all the bad 


luck,” she mourned. 

David Livingstone for once said a polite 
thing. “P’raps it’s because you’re so plucky 
an’ can stand it the best.’ 

“Oh, David Livingstone,” cried Tess, 
gratefully, “it’s nice of you to say that, but 
I wish some of you would take turns with 
me in spoiling your clothes! This is the 
third new dress I’ve ruined in a week, and 
what will my mother say?” 

“Aunt Christine said if you belonged to 
us she’d dress you in cast: iron,” 
Dumpling, but Charlie clapped his hand 
over his mouth and Bonnie Boy, barking 
noisily, bounced up to Tess and began kiss- 
ing her hands and face. Around his collar 
was a note which said, ‘Come home.” 

“Why, there’s a star,” cried Jennie. And 
sure enough there was Venus shining ten- 
derly down on us. So we picked ourselves 
up from the velvety green grass and the 
boys stamped on the fire until it was all out 
and then to make doubly sure brought water 
from the river and drenched the ashes thor- 


oughly. Bonnie Boy scampered madly 
around, getting dreadfully underfoot, but 


plainly of the opinion that his supervision 
was necessary. Then we went down to the 
brook and got our violets and rather soberly 
started for home. Jennie trailed behind us, 
mumbling to herself. 

“T know she’s making up a poem,” said 
Jack in some alarm. “Tell her to stop, 
Charlie.” 

Charlie turned around 
Jennie. “Jack 
poem, Jennie.” 

“Don’t either,’ contradicted Jack, pre- 
tending to flounce off home, but-still remain- 
ing in earshot. 


and beckoned to 
wants to hear your new 


STAR wires Ran 


& DERCIL: ! 


At 
any rate, they can write, for many of them 


Did you know that stars have pencils? 


have told a long story which men have been 
able to read. And it must be a long pencil, 
certainly, when it can write *way down 
upon this earth of ours, which is so far 
from the star that nobody can realize how 
far, 

I know a man who can tell you a good 
deal about the pencil which the star uses; for 
he often sits up with the stars all night long. 
He sits all alone in the dark, in a sort of 
tower, and he can’t have any fire. But he 
isn’t afraid; for the stars keep him from 
being lonely. Because he knows so much 
about them, he is called an astronomer, which 
means a friend of the stars. 

When he wants a star to write for him, 
he has to make ready for it. The star is 
always ready with its long pencil, but it will 
write only in the way that pleases it; it is 


342 


began * 


CHILDREN 


yo? 


“Oh, go ahead, Jennie!’ we all urged, and 
Elizabeth added as an inducement, “Maybe 
I can make a song out of it.” 

“As the head of the Clan I order you to 
say it,” commanded Charlie, grandly. 

Of course that settled it for Jennie, and 
with a face as red as a beet, she stammered 
out the following lines: 


“Jack, with his stout and sinewy arm, 
Defended Tess from awful harm, 

The erackling flames engulfed her ’round 
Till brave Jack rolled her on the ground. 
Despite our fears and great distress, 
There nought was injured but her dress.” 


“Jennie,” quavered Tess, “if you hed to 
face your mother looking the way I do you 
wouldn’t say; ‘Nought was injured but her 
dress.’ ” 

And even Jennie had no answer to make. 

ze (Continued next week) 


The Two Sides of It 


There was a girl who always said 
Her fate was very hard; 

From the one thing she wanted most 
She was always debarred. 

There always was a cloudy spot 
Somewhere within her sky; 

Nothing was ever quite just right, 
She used to say, and sigh. 


And yet her sister, strange to say, 
Whose lot was quite the same, 

Found something pleasant for herself 
In every day that came. 

Of course things tangled up sometimes 
Tor just a little while; 

But nothing ever stayed all wrong, 
She used. to say, and smile. 


So one girl sighed and one girl smiled 
Through all their lives together. 

It didn’t come from luck or fate, 
From clear or cloudy weather. 

The reason lay within their hearts 
And colored all outside; 

One chose to hope and one to mope, 
And so they smiled and sighed, 


—The Children’s Friend. 


ONG 


4 


very particular. The astronomer has a long, 
open tube, called a telescope. And when he 
sets a camera in the right place, the star 
reaches with its pencil down through the 
long tube and draws its own face on the 
camera, just like a photograph. ‘The star is 
not very modest, perhaps, for it always tells 
about itself. But that is just what the as- 
tronomer wants to know. 

If he wants to know still more, he must 
use an instrument called the spectroscope ; 
and then the star will tell him much more 
than before. It will even tell him just what 
it is'made of, which is more than any little 
boy can tell about himself. 


And what is the long pencil? Have you 


guessed it? It is a pencil of light! And the 
most wonderful thing it ever tells is this: 
“God is the Father of Lights.” “He made 
the stars also.” 


Denver. FRANK T. BAYLEY. 
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For the Week Ending Friday, March 12 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Sinking of the Frye 

The German auxiliary cruiser Prinz Hitel 
Friedrich took refuge for repairs to machin- 
ery in the port of Newport News, bringing 
the crews and passengers of some ten ships 
sunk by it in the South Atlantic. Among 
the ships sunk was the American sailing ves- 
sel William P. Frye, bound from Seattle with 
a cargo of wheat consigned to order in Liver- 


pool and purchased en route by a private , 


frm in London. ‘The commander of the 
Witel Friedrich claimed that this cargo was 
contraband of war, and torpedoed the ship. 
The President ordered a searching inquiry 
into the sinking of the Frye, and demanded 
her papers from the captain of the Witel 
Friedrich, who refused to deliver them, but 
offered copies. Among other questions 
raised by this arrival is ‘that of the status 
of prisoners on board the Witel Friedrich, 
the commander attempting to detain French 
and British prisoners because they refused 
not to bear arms, against Germans. ‘The 
necessary repairs on the German steamer 
will take six weeks, and it is probable that 
the ship may be interned for the duration of 
the war. 


The States and the Railroads 

The Supreme Court decided two cases in- 
volving the right of a state to fix rates upon 
railroads within its borders in which the 
principles were laid down that a state has 
no-authority to establish rates which are 
confiscatory, or to fix a rate on any commod- 
ity or class of commodities which did not 
return for this particular service an amount 
which would cover the cost of rendering it, 
with a reasonable -profit. The court ruled 
that no state could justify such a reduction 
below the, price of service on any class of 
goods on the ground that an off-setting profit 
was received on other lines of service. One 
of these cases declared unconstitutional was 
the two-cent a mile law of the state of West 


Virginia, on the ground that that rate did — 


not pay the expense of transporting trav- 
elers on the railroads involved. In the other 
case a law had been passed by North Dakota 
fixing an unremunerative rate on the trans- 
port of coal. 


The Passport Plot 

Carl Ruroede, indicted under a charge 
that he had conspired to defraud the Govern- 
ment in obtaining false passports for the 
purpose of sending individuals abroad as 
“spies for the German government, pleaded 
guilty in the United States District Court 
and was sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment. Four others indicted, all of them 
German, reservists, pleaded guilty of using 


5 / 


false passports in an endeavor to get back to | 


Germany and were fined $200 each, with the 

option of serving sixty days in jail. The 

alleged head this passport conspiracy is 

now in Scotland, and his extradition has been 
- demanded by the Government. 


The Panama nal 
Further slides in the Culebra Cut of the 
Panama Canal closed the passage for nearly 
a week, delaying ships at both ends. A chan- 
nel has now again been cleared for uaviga- 
tion past the slide, and vessels were passed 
through the Culebra Cut and the Canal. In 
the first six months of its use the Canal 
passed 496 vessels, carrying cargoes of 2,367,- 
244 tons and receiving tolls averaging $400,- 
000. a month. More than half of these ves- 
sels were engaged in coastwise traffic be- 
_ tween the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the 
_ United States. The principal cargoes car- 
_ ried, in their order of importance, were grain, 
nitrates, coal, refined petroleum products, 

lumber and cotton. 


— 


THE 


IN OTHER LANDS 
The Mexican Protest 


Disorder continued in Mexico City, which: 


General Obregon evacuated, the Zapata Gen- 
eral Salazar taking possession. An Ameri- 
can, John B. McManus, was sought out by 
Zapata soldiers, under the flag of the United 
States. and the protection of the Brazilian 
Embassy. General Salazar promised pun- 
ishment and reparation. 


The Ministerial Crisis in Greece 


Owing to differences of opinion between 
the King and Premier Venezelos the Greek 
‘cabinet, in spite of its large majority in the 
Parliament, resigned. The King, after one 
abortive attempt to establish a ministry on 
the basis of a continuance of neutrality, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a temporary cabinet and 
dissolved the chambers. ‘The King, whose 
wife is a sister of the German Hmperor Wil- 
liam, desires to maintain the neutrality of 
the Kingdom, while Venezelos and the vast 
majority of the people believe that the Brit- 
ish and French attack upon the Dardanelles 
and bombardment of Smyrna make it impera- 
tive that Greece should ally herself with the 
Triple Wntente in order to have a yoice in 
the disposition of the territories in Asia 
Minor, the majority of whose inhabitants 
are of the Greek race, faith and tongue. 


The British and the German Sibmarines 


The British admiralty announced that it 
will not extend honors to the captured crews 
of German submarine boats, but that it is 
intended to segregate them under special re- 
strictions pending their possible trial at the 
conclusion of peace. This ruling was ap- 
plied to the twenty-nine officers and men of 
a German submarine sunk recently off Dover, 
and to members of the crews of submarines 
subsequently sunk in the war zone declared 
by Germany. The activity of submarines 
in the neighborhood of Great Britain contin- 
ued with the sinking of three small steamers 
and the asserted destruction of four or more 
of the German under-water craft. The Brit- 
ish order in council for reprisals against 
Germany was signed, but its substance has 
not been published. 


The Dardanelles Attack 


The attack of the Allied fleet on the de- 
fenses of the Dardanelles and the forts sur- 
rounding the city of Smyrna continued. The 
British admiral summoned the Turkish com- 
mander at»-Smyrna to surrender with a ‘time 


WEEK 


limit of twenty-four hours. The Turkish 
forts were silenced and the mine fields cleared 
as far as the narrows of the Dardanelles, the 
bombardment being interrupted at intervals 
by fog and bad weather. French transports 
conveying a land force were on their way 
through the Mediterranean to the assistance 
of the fleet. The Russian fleet in the Black 
Sea bombarded Turkish ports on the south 
coast and threatened the entrance of the 
Bosporus. 


The Eastern Battle Front 

The week ends with a new drive of the 
Germans in North Poland which they hope 
to make effective by their strategic railroads, 
enabling them to concentrate overwhelming 
forces on the particular point selected for 
attack. This advance is in the direction of 
Przasnysc. The Russians claim the defeat 
and annihilation of the Austrian forces at- 
tacking at certain points in the Carpathians. 
The German bombardment of the fortress of 
Ossowetz continued. Fighting wis in prog- 
ress on a battlefront eighty miles long. 


The Western Front 

French and German reports of heavy fight- 
ing in Champagne during the week precisely 
contradict each other. Berlin reports the 
ending of a long French effort at advance 
which was completely defeated. Paris claims 
success in the movement, and significant ad- 
vances all along the line. Further north in 
Flanders the British troops captured about 
two miles of German trenches, advancing 
their line by nearly the same distance. Ger- 
man defensive works on the Belgian coast 
were again bombarded by British warships. 


The Swiss Loan in America 

The Swiss government succeeded in nego- 
tiating a loan of $15,000,000 from bankers 
in New York on short-term notes. This is 
the first instance in history of Swiss nego- 
tiations in the American money market for 
loans. 


The Death Roll 


Charles Adolph Schieren, former mayor 
of Brooklyn and prominent in business and 
in movements for the advancement of art 
and music. He was liberal in his gifts to 
Lutheran churches and charities. Brig.- 
Gen. George Smith Anderson, U.S. A., a 
successful and honored leader of the army 
in Indian wars and the contests in the Phil- 
ippines. 
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Billy Sunday at Princeton 


A Notable Monday ‘‘Rest Day’’ 


The “Monday rest day” trip to Princeton 
was the second experience of Mr. Sunday 
in a large educational center. At the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania last year he cap- 
tured “Old Penn,” and never before was so 
much done by any preacher for the stu- 
dents; several hundred pledged themselves 
for Christ and the number, after a year, is 
still increasing. 

Billy Sunday.is the biggest figure in the 
public eye, and newspaper men know it. 
Iivery day at eight o’clock a group of news- 
paper men meet at his house to trail him for 
the day. Monday, March 3, I was invited 
by the newspaper men to accompany them 
in their automobile, for Mr. Sunday had 
decided to accept the invitation of Prince- 
ton Seminary to address the students; and 
he planned to motor over. 

After a beautiful trip over the snow-coy- 
ered roads through Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, a distance of about forty miles, Mr. 
Sunday arrived in the University town 
without a cheer from any one. 

President Hibben declared himself against 
the coming of Mr. Sunday by flatly denying 
the faculty of the Seminary the use of Alex- 
ander Hall, the University auditorium, which 
has a seating capacity of 2,000.- Within 
fifty feet of this hall stands the old First 
Presbyterian Church, where President Wil- 
worships when -in Princeton. This 
building was secured and, owing to its lim- 
ited capacity of 1,200 seats, it was planned 
to hold two meetings; one at 10.30 in the 
morning for the theological students and 
town people, and one at 1.30 in the after- 
noon for the college students. 

After his two-hour ride Mr. Sunday was 
in a happy mood and ready for the day. 
Promptly at 10.30 he walked onto the plat- 
form of the church, which was full. The 
entire student body of the Seminary occu- 
pied the center of the church. Mr. Rode- 
heaver, Mr. Sunday's singer, soon.had the 
people singing his way, and after prayer by 
the pastor of the church, Dr. Sylvester W. 
Beach, Mr. Sunday was introduced by Pres. 
J. Ross Stevenson of the Seminary. 

This morning talk was addressed entirely 
to the theological students, though the rest 


son 


of the congregation was as deeply inter- 
ested as the students. The talk was the 


best I have yet heard Mr. Sunday give. It 
was full of don’ts for young ministers and 
also for some older ones. It was Sunday 
philosophy, built upon his wide experience 
and observation. He soon gripped his audi- 
ence with his epigrams, which were greeted 
with applause that made one know that they 
were appreciated. 

“It ought not to be a difficult matter for 
a preacher to find a subject upon which to 
preach—if he got his finger on the pulse 
of the average congregation,” he said. He 
explained his plan of sermon-making, how 
he read and saved all the material he could 
gather and placed it in its special envelope 
for use when the particular subjects were 


ripe. Mr. Sunday said to the students: 
“The trouble with some sermons is they 
are never intended to hit anything, and 


they never do.” “In trying to feed two or 
three intellectual giraffes in the congrega- 
tion you'll find the rest of the sheep will 
starve.” “Don't use a sledge hammer to 
drive a tack.” “Be.careless of criticism.” 
“Expect success by meeting the conditions 
under which it is found.” “The fear of 
criticism makes many a man preach what 
the Lord doesn’t honor; also makes him 
live on lower ground than God wants him 
to.” 


themselves. 


By Rev. H. W. Myers, Jr. 


There is no question as to Mr. Sunday’s 
ability to talk on the subject of criticism. 

A few more of his epigrams with sharp 
teeth were: “The way some preachers hand 
out the bread of life makes you realize the 
value of the pure food laws. “Against 
stupidity even the gods are powerless.” “If 
I can give the devil a run for his money I 
won't trouble about my language.” “Some- 
body asked Beecher what he did when mem- 
bers of his congregation began to yawn and 
snap their watches. 
church,’ Beecher said, ‘has explicit orders 
under these circumstances tO walk up the 
aisles of the church and wake up the 
preacher.” “If I did not sweat out more 
collars than a lot of preachers I know I 
wouldn’t get any further than they do.” 
“One thing I like about a bantam rooster is 
that he’s got spurs to back up his crow.” 
“It does me good to have people roast me. 
It improves my action and my state of mind. 
And by all means, don’t suppress your 
individuality.” This last utterance is, no 
doubt, the secret of the remarkable Billy 
Sunday. 

After this meeting a reception was held 
and then Mr. Sunday left for Professor 
Erdman’s home for lunch. As he came out 
of the rear door of the chureh no less than 
fifteen cameras were aimed at him, and the 
professionals wanted attion for the news- 
papers. Action they got. He made several 
snowballs and began throwing, to the de- 
light of all and particularly the ‘camera men. 
I said, “Let me see you hit that lamp- 
post.” “Oh, that’s easy. I will hit the 
ergss iron.” And he did, There was no 


suppressed individuality here, at least, stu-_ 


dents of the Seminary 
watched. 

While -Mr. Sunday rested the two tele- 
graph offices were busy sending in to the 
newspapers of Philadelphia, New York and 
other cities what had just taken place. No 
less than twenty-five reporters were there 
to cover the events of the day; two were 
sent up the day before to get the im- 
pressions and secure open telegraph lines. 

The morning meeting closed at 12.15 
o'clock, Mr. Sunday having talked for one 
hour and a quarter. -And at 12.45 o'clock 
the students were entering under the di- 
rection of a yolunteer police force, made up 
of the members of the athletic teams, be- 
cause the town police force is such a small 
one. I have never seen such an orderly 
crowd of 1,400 students. There was no need 
of police. Every part of the building was 
filled, even to the window sills and the aisles, 
it was impossible-to crowd in any more. A 
rumor was persistent that the crowd was 
going to have fun with Mr. Sunday. A New 
York City newspaper man who sat next to 
me was sure that Mr. Sunday had the job of 
his life, and he seemed to be disappointed 
that the evangelist succeeded in capturing 
the boys. First, a cheer at Mr. Sunday's ap- 
pearance on the platform, and then “Rody” 
suggested that they give their yell. It was a 
little slow in coming; the students were not 
expecting this kind of a reception. But 
they gave three or four yells, and then, at 
“Rody’s” suggestion, sang a college song. It 
took and they sang again. 

The skeptical reporter said to me, “I be: 
lieve he’s got them.”, The test was in getting 
them to sing, Brighten the Corner where 
You Are. They had to be taught the words. 
After a while one section was tried against 
another, and also the choir corner, which 
was for the reporters, who sang a line by 
After that all were laughing, 

Bid 


, ee aS. 


thought as they 


(i Os, 


‘The janitor of this © 


and then Mr. Sunday began with his sermon 


on Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde, and closed with — 


a portion of his famous sermon, Chickens. 
Come Home to Roost, in which he tells of 
his conversion and what became of the other 
members of the ball team he left the night 
he turned into the mission in Chicago. This 
sermon has plenty of laugh in it at times. 
I feared he could not get his audience under 
control for serious things, but he under- 
stands “mob psychology.” At the close of 
his prayer he asked if there was one present 
who would lift their hand for Christ. There 
Was a pause, and then’ one hand was sud- 
denly followed by scores. “Now come and 


‘take my hand if you mean it.” 


Here was the opportunity for every one to 


_ go out, but they came and came; and as L 


was appointed by our group of reporters as. 
checker, I personally counted 615 who took 
Mr. Sunday’s hand. This large number of 
students was directed to the chapel in the 
rear of the church, and there I saw the most 
serious crowd of young men I have ever met. 
After short talks by “Rody” and Mr. Sun- 
day, 
write or telegraph home at once as to what 
they had done that day, and a prayer, the 
meeting was over. 

Some out-of-town papers, commenting on 
the afternoon meeting, gave the impression 
that it was not an indorsement of Billy Sun- 
day. I was with the men who wrote adverse 
news, and I know how these same writers. 
felt during the meeting, as we exchanged 
notes. The policies of a newspaper seem to 
affect the news reports. Was the town of 
Princeton cheering when Sunday left it, 
after visiting the point of interest in and 
about the place? No. The people gathered 
on the walks; some waved their hats, but 
it seemed that they were not quite awake to 
what had happened. Only a few of the col- 
lege faculty were in the meeting out of 200 
teachers. Those who pledged themselves for 
a new life included the leaders in athletics, 
the captain of the football team, one from 


the University quartet, the captain of the 


crew and a number of other leaders among 
the students. 

It was a great day. At its’close Pro- 
fessor Erdman showed Mr. Sunday a house 
that was being built which we passed on the 
road, and he said: “That is for you. We 
are going to give you a chair here in the 
Seminary.” Mr. Sunday, with eyes open 
wide, said, “Stop your joking.” ~But Dr. 
Erdman insisted that he was in earnest, and 
that there was a chair of preaching waiting 
for him in Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Prayer Subjects for Holy 
Week .” 
(March a 3, 1915) 


ISSURD BY THE FEDERAL counci or THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST im aMemRICA 


Sunday, March 28. Unity in 
the spirit of Christian unity 
and deepened in all churches; that all d 
may be drawn closer to Christ and thu 
other, finding in him the one cente 
life and service. John 17: 20-23. 

Monday, March 29. Christ's Evan 
thé spirit of him who said, “I am ¢ 
and to save that which was ‘ 
his followers with holy, zeal for 1 
of men. That the churches may 
cial efforts to this end, and seek to 1 
unsaved in the community through diree 
sonal effort, in addition to the regular | 
ing of the Word. That a tide of : 


may sweep over the land, quickening the — 


churches and bringing multitudes to a saving 
= ol ee 


in which the young men were urged to. 


That 


knowledge of Jesus Christ. Matt. 9: 35-38. 

Tuesday, March 30. Ohrist and the Nations. 
That our country may continue in peace with 
all the world, and may maintain such a spirit 
of justice, sympathy and helpfulness as shall 
enable it, when the proper time comes, to serve 
the nations in the interests of universal and 
abiding peace. That all churches in this period 
of stress may so illustrate the Christian prin- 
ciples and character that their influence may 
be felt by all the people. That the Divine 
blessing may rest upon all undertakings to re- 
lieve distress, suffering and hunger resulting 
from war, or from home conditions of unem- 
ployment and want. That the warring nations 
may be guided to the securing of a righteous 
world peace, and that the hearts of the stricken 
peoples may be prepared for a new era of 
human brotherhood based onthe principles 
taught and exemplified by our Lord. Matt. 
22: 37-40. 

Wednesday, March 31. Ohrist and World Mis- 
sions. That Christ’s Great Commission may be 
more fully carried out.- That the Divine bless- 
ing may rest upon all missionary agencies at 
home and abroad—evangelistic, educational, 
medical and industrial. That our Christian 
people May realize the need of increased devo- 
tion and giving in order that we may not only 
sustain our own regular work, but in order 
also to strengthen missions deprived of their 
home support through the exigencies of war. 
That the churches may awake to the urgent 
duty of evangelizing those who come from other 
lands, and of surrounding them with the 
brotherNness and sympathy which our Lord 
ever showed to those in need. Matt. 28: 19, 20. 

Thursday, April 1. Ohrist and the Home, 
Bducation and the Sabbath. That the homelife 
of our nation may be preserved from the perils 
which threaten to engulf it. That the scandal 
of divorce may be checked. That the sacred- 
ness of marriage and the family ties may be 
realized anew. That the family altar may be 
re-established in Christian homes and the reli- 
gious education of children in the home be 
recognized as an imperative obligation of pa- 
renthood. That the proper observance of the 
Lord’s Day may be taught and practiced by all 
Christians. That the Christian spirit may per- 
meate all our schools, and the Divine blessing 
rest upon all Christian efforts and agencies in 
our institutions of learning. 

Friday, April 2. Christ on the Cross. That 
Christians may better understand the profound 
significance of the Cross, and the spirit of him 
who died thereon, “‘the propitiation for our 
sins; and not for ours only, but also for the 
sins of the whole world.” That the same spirit 
of self-sacrificing love may dwell in his dis- 
ciples, leading them to more consecrated and 
truly sacrificial living. That all peoples may 
find in Christ the way of saving health and 
everlasting life, Matt. 27: 46; Luke 23: 34, 
46. 

Saturday, April 8. Christ and Social Service. 
That temperance may be recognized as essen- 
tial to all social improvement, until our nation 
is freed from the blighting evil of the liquor 
traffic. That the Christian churches may come 
to deeper realization of present social condi- 
tions which demand the united action of all 
good citizens for their transformation, and the 
true relation of our churches to all social 
causes. That a just and humane and truly 
Christian social order‘may replace the present 
order through peaceful processes directed by 
the co-operative forces of all lovers of right- 
eousness and men of good will. Matt. 23: 8-12; 
7:12, 22, 23. 


Lenten Discussion Club 
\ Program 
Continuing the program of topics for 
Lenten Discussion Clubs, as described by 
Mrs. Delia L. Porter in her recent article, 
we present the fifth in the series, as follows: 


Discussion V. 


How May We Deepen Our Sprrirvan Lives By 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST IN CHARACTER 
AND SERVICE 

‘ O Lord and Master of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign, 
We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine. 
—Whittier. 
1. His Joy, Can we acquire it in the petty 
trials as well as in the great sorrows of 
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comes to most 

of us the conviction 

that we, too, must 

have help—help that 
rebuilds, restores, re- 
places the nervous 
energy that has been 
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tonic influence of Sanatogen is 
appreciated. For after all, that 
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starved cells and tissues the very foods 
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system with a new vigor. think I could have recovered 
my vitality, as I have done, 
: | without this Sanatogen operat- 
Such, too, is the recorded experience of Le eaaiin upok tm diceors 
scores of the world’s foremost thinkers. organs and nerve centers.’” 
And it will be your experience as well, 
once you decide to give your nerves this Sir Gilbert Parker, M. P., 


kindly, restorative aid of Sanatogen. the eminent, novelist-states- 
man, writes from London: 


. a “Sanatogen is to my mind a 
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everywhere in 3 sizes, from $1.00 up. nerves, increasing the energy, 
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life? Are we all cheerful enough Chris- Personalia 
tians ?—Vosdick, pp. 5-16. 

His Love AND MAGNANIMITY. How can Rey. Sidney L. Gulick, who has _ been 
we make love dominate our lives?—Fos- with Pres. Shailer Mathews of the Federal 
dick, pp. 109-123; 18-30. Read Drum- — Coyncil on a mission of good will to Japan, 


mond’s Greatest Thing in the’ World, 
His FEARLESSNESS AND LoyaLTy. Do we 

need more independence in standing up 

for our ideals?—Fosdick, pp. 95-107; 43- 


has been engaged to continue his work under 
the direction of the Federal Council. He 
is expected back in San Francisco late in 
5h March, and will at once take up his work, 
iis INFLUENCE ON OTHERS. How can we visiting the cities of the United States and 
without offending twentieth-century reli- trying to make clear the meaning of Japa- 
gious reserve, bring others to Christ? Is nese ideals, progress and ambitions in the 
consistent living and example the only jnterest of a better understanding between 
suitable way, now? ¢ the two count¥ies and a perpetuation of the 
Ri ages Bee aca by age pe ertion of friendliest relations. The Commission on 
our time should we give, with due con- f . i é ; 
sideration to our health, to our duties to Relations with Japan prise eae, Ie the hope 
our families, our friends, our own intel- that through this mission of Dr. Mathews 
lectual development, our outside philan- and Dr. Gulick to Japan “an understanding 
thropies ?—Fosdick, pp. 124-137. will be reached that will. bring the East 
His Services ror OrHers. How much is and the West into a spirit of Christian 
each one of us doing for others, at home, sympathy and which will place our interna- 
in our social life or in the various be- tional relations upon a just, moral founda- 
nevolences of our city? Hone? 
His Sprrit. How can we acquire it in : 
every hour of our daily lives, so that we 
may always do “what Jesus would do in i 2 > 
our place’ ?— Fosdick, pp. 138-150. between ennui and laziness. 
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“There is only a few dollars’ difference 


The twelfth annual convention of the Re- 
ligious Iducation “Association was held in 
Buffalo, March 4-7, and by common consent 
the letters R. HE. A, will hereafter mean 
something very definite to all the people of 
the city who availed themselves of this op- 
portunity to hear the last word in the in- 
terests of child welfare. This convention 
was one of the best the R. EB. A. has held. 

The purpose of this Association, as stated 
in its literature, is threefold: ‘Io inspire 
the educational forces of our country with 
the religious ideal; to inspire the religious 
country with the educational 
ideal; and to keep before the public mind 
the ideal of Religious Education and the 
sense of its need and value.” . 

Hach convention specializes somewhat in 
its program. The general subject presented 
this year was The Rights of the Child. 
This was the subject of the address given 
by the retiring president of the Association, 
Rey. Charles D. Williams, D. D., bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Michi- 
gan; and as he and speaker after speaker 
declared these rights with clearness and such 
sweet reasonableness, visions of 
things that must soon come to pass, it al- 
most seemed as though the millennium were 
about to be ushered in, with a new race of 


forces of our 


giving us 


beings peopling the earth, There were 
times when some who were in attendance 
were almost inclined to wonder how the 


race has developed ut all in view of the 
handicap under which men have lived. 

It is needless to that the program 
announced was rich in promise. It was a 
feast of things  temptingly labeled. 
There was such a_ bewildering array of 
speakers that it was difficult for the average 
man who has not made a recent study of 
college catalogues to know in what depart- 
ment he should major. In addition to the 
general sessions which were held in the 
evenings and on Sunday there were depart- 
mental sessions, which was called 
“Bible Teachers in Colleges.” ‘Two sessions 
of this department were held under the di- 
rection of Dr. Frank IX. Sanders, with the 
purpose of discussing The Standardization 
of the Department of Biblical Instruction. 
On this subject Prof. Charles Foster Kent 
of Yale University spoke upon The Train- 


say 


good 


one of 


ing Hssential to Efficiency in ‘Teaching; 
Prof. Irving IF. Wood of Smith College 


spoke upon the theme, What Constitutes an 
Ideal Department? Prof. Laura H. 
Wild of Lake Erie College discussed The 
Minimum which Should Be Essential to the 
Recognition of a Department. 

With these important matters adjusted in 

the 
Scope 


and 


second session considered 
The True of Religious Instruction 
to Meet the Need in Standard Col- 
Upon this subject there were again 
three speakers: Dr. Luther A. Weigle, dean 
of Carleton College, secking to answer the 


one session, 


resent 


leges. 


question, “What is the relative importance | 


of courses in Biblical literature, religious 
education and religion?’ Prof. A. BE. Alton 
of Colgate University, speaking to the ques-+ 
tion, “Where Biblical courses are required, 
in what year or years should they be given?’ 
And Prof. Henry T.- Fowler of Brown Uni- 
versity, speaking upon The Content of an 
Ideal Curriculum. This will give an idea 
of the method of treatment afforded in the 
different departinents, which included Theo- 
logical Seminaries, Churches and Pastors, 
Sunday Schools and Teacher Training, Pub- 
lie Schools, The Home and Family, Training 
Schools and also Social Service. 

Every phase of the question of the rights 
of the child was discussed. The child has 
rights. It has a right not simply to be 
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born, but to be born well. It has a right to 
its largest possible life. It has a right to 
have sufficient food of the proper kind to 
develop its body, as well as an opportunity 
and a place to play. It has a right to 
zrow up under the best possible conditions. 
It has a right to an opportunity to gain the 
best intellectual imstruction the public 
school can devise, and it has a right to re- 
ligion—the life of God in the soul. It has 
a right to have two parents—a father as 


well as a mother—both sharing in the train- ° 


ing of the child. As one speaker said, the 
boy needs a father because he is the same, 
and a mother because she’s different. 


These were the general thoughts that 
were presented, and upon these subjects 
speaker after speaker threw the search- 


light of truth through his own personality 
and experience, revealing conditions pre- 
vailing in home life, school life, community 
life and in church life, many of which are 
prejudicial to the highest development of the 
child. There are unworthy parents; there 
are ‘inadequate schools; there are blotches 
on the community life and there is failure 
on the part of the churches in not grasping 
the situation. ‘There is commercialized vice 
and poor housing accommodation and lack 
of play and exploitation and en- 
slavement of children. These facts were 
presented with force. Truth was made to 
penetrate the darkest corners of life, and it 
was thrown upon life's problems from every 
conceivable angle. In the papers there was 
much overlapping, after speaker 
touching upon points brought out by 
others; but in almost every instance some 
new illumination was given and through 
this repetition of the great fundamental 
rights of children at last all were fully in- 
doctrinated. 


centers 


speaker 


There were speakers at the convention 
representing «all the great denominations: 


Presbyterians, Methodists, Unitarians, Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians and Congregationalists 
uniting with Ilebrews in an effort to solve 
the great problem. ‘There were representa- 
tives from our colleges and seminaries and 
other institutions of learning, as well as 
secretaries of boards and clergymen. It 
was a delight to listen to Rey. Dr. George 
B. Stewart, President of Auburn Theological 
Seminary, as he discussed Group and Mass 
Movements, reminding us in wisdom that 
bigness in 2 movement may be a fatal char- 
acteristic, for you cannot measure the result 
of spiritual work by mere numbers. Pres. 


» Charles I. Thwing of Western Reserve 


University addressed the meeting upon The 
Family as an Agency for Religious Educa- 
tion. Other college presidents also spoke. 

Among professors we would’mention Prof. 
Irancis G. Peabody of Harvard, who spoke 
upon The Religious Mduecation of An Amer- 
icin Child, and our own Prof. Edward P, 
St. John of Hartford, who spoke upon The 
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Preparation of Parents. A very able ad- 
dress was given by Prof. Anna G. } r 
of Meadville Theological Seminary upon, 
The Right of the Child to a Competent 
Mother. Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch of 
Rochester Theological Seminary also de- 
lighted and inspired all with his strong 
message in epigrammatic sentences. In ad-~ 
dition to the speakers of our own denomina- 
tion already mentioned, there are two whese 
messages were straight to the point: Rev. 
Dr. B. S. Winchester, speaking upon Can 
Religious Education Become Scientifie? and 
Rey. Dr. Milton S. Littlefield, who spoke 
upon he Church in Co-operation with the 
Ilome. : 

Rey. George B. Stewart, D.D., presi- 
dent of Auburn Theological Seminary, was’ 
elected president of the Association for the 
ensuing year. ‘The place for next* year’s 
meeting has not yet been determined. So 
closed a great convention, i 


Boston Sunday Discussion 


A largely-attended meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance of Boston and Vicinity was 
held in Park Street Church, March 5. The 
new president of the Alliance, Rev. C. G. P. 
Hiller of First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Boston, presided. Short speeches were made 
in favor of the proposed Billy Sunday cam- 
paign and chiefly by members of the Boston 
party that visited Philadelphia to invite 
Mr. Sunday to hold a campaign in Boston. 
Among them were: Dr. J. S. Durkee of 
Brockton; Dr. Dillon Bronson (Methodist) ; 
Rey. O. J. White of Lynn; Rev. Nicholas 
Van der Pyl of Haverhill; Dr. O. P. Gifford 
(Baptist) ; Rev. James Todd (Presbyterian) ; 
Mr. Frank EB. Davidson of Auburndale; Mr. 
O. C, Elliott of Union Chureh, Boston; and 
George Louis Richards of Malden, chairman 
of the Sunday Campaign Committee. Upon 
motion of Mr. Richards a resolutién was 
passed approving the action of the committee 
in inviting Mr. Sunday and indorsing the 
proposed campaign. ; 

As soon as the vote was taken protests 
were made because no opportunity had been 
given for discussion. Reconsideration was 
then voted and opposition speeches were 
made, partly against My. Sunday but more 
especially against alleged “steam-roller” 
methods in the meeting. The protestants 


included: Rey. J. F. Knotts (Methodist) of 


Somerville; Rev. G. H. Parkinson (Meth- 
odist) of Newton Center; Rev. Paul G. 
Favor of Somerville; and Rey, G. W. Owen 
of Ilyde Park. Rev. W. A. Knight urged 
patience and was against haste. Rey. Rich- 
ard Wright of Cambridge moved for an ad- 
journed meeting to give the opposition a 
chance to be heard. Other motions were 
made but all were voted down and the orig- 
inal resolution approving the action of the 
Sunday campaign committee was repassed. — 
Plans for the campaign are under way. 
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THE 
LEAGUE 2 INTERCESSION 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest. 

Ask and it shall be given you; seek and 
ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you; for every one that asketh receiv- 
eth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. 


And he spake a parable unto them. to the 
end that they ought always to pray and not 
to faint. 


The object of prayer for the week 
beginning March 28 will be 


For THE PASSION-WEEK MEETINGS 
THE CWURCHES AND 


AND THOUGHTS OF 
THEIR MEMBERS. 


That the week may bring precious mem- 
ories of Christ’s sacrifice and strong in 
centwes for our own self-giving. 

For @ spirit of intercession in the gath- 
erings of the church. 

For thoughtful reading of the story of 
the last days of our Lord. 

For decisions among the hesitating in 
favor of Christ’s service. 

Por assurance of faith and ventwrings 
of courage on the part of Christians. 


What can I do to make this a holy and 
memorable time? 


Out of our remembrance of what 
Christ. gave in his true obedience and full 
offering of his life for the world, let us, 
our Father, learn to shape our lives more 
in his image. By the cowrage of his faith 
may our strength to live be fed. Accept 
the gift of our hearts for thy service and 
enable us to endwre to the end in assur- 
ance that. thou art ever with us and wilt 
use our lives for thy work. Be with thy 

! people in all their gatherings and give 
them thoughts of service and of peace. 
In the naine of Christ. Amen. 


A natural time of spiritual quickening and 
appeal for religious advances and decisions 
is the week in which we remember the ap- 

proach of Jesus to the cross and his free 
surrender that his death might win our life. 
The week is the center and culmination of 
7 the Christian Year. It tends to take the 
_-place of the Week of Prayer as the time of 
special consecration and self-giving. It is 
~ the week of the Cross, but it would be a 
mistake to think of the cross as if it were 
a erucifix, with the body of our Lord still 
hanging in its agony. The cross is the sign 
_ of joy for the Church, its token of a finished 
- work on behalf of the world, its symbol of 
joy and victory and of participation in God’s 

_ work and triumph. 
- Our thoughts of the Passion and the Cross 
should, therefore, be joyful thoughts, lead- 
ing to the, forward-looking thoughts of 
Easter and the new life that opened through 
' Christ, the firstfruits of the risen life. The 
meetings of ch churches are, or ought to 


Le 


be, among the best and happiest meetings of 
the year, rich in remembrance, in impulse 
and in promise, opportunities to which the 
_ people should look forward with joyful an- 
ticipation. and with desire to gain a wider 
ook upon opportunity of work for Christ. 
‘The League of Intercession invites new 
‘ Rae to its fellowship of prayer, its re- 
mg -membrance at the noon hour of an object of 
- petition and recognition of God's presence, 

making a resting place for the soul in the 
midst of the busy day. It has no dues or by- 
bri ws, but is glad to record the names and 


The Sectarian Amendment 


T'o the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Kindly permit me to express the strongest 
possible dissent to the communication sent 
out in the name of the Committee on Moral 
and Social Welfare of our State Conference 
relative to sectarian appropriations. The 
chairman of the committee is utterly wrong 
in some of his statements and positions. 

Tlouse Bill 1,353,, proposed by Frank J. 
Batcheller and others, against which he 
especially inveighs, is absolutely unsecta- 
rian.. It applies alike to all sectarian in- 
stitutions. It is not aimed at Roman Cath- 
olics any more than it is aimed at any 
religious body which now wants or at any 
time may want such appropriations. 

It is not true that this proposed amend- 
ment would allow appropriations for insti- 
tutions under Protestant control and pro- 
hibit them for those under Catholic control. 
It would prohibit appropriations for the 
Deaconness and the Carney hospitais, for 
Boston University and Holy Cross College 
alike. Does Dr. Berle mean to assert that 


“institutions like the Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology and the Agricultural College, 
which now receive public money, are under 
Protestant control by any reasonable inter- 
pretation of that phrase? Sectarian consid- 
erations do not enter into the purpose or 
management of those institutions. 


In the hearing before the committee Dr. 
Berle asserted that some secret political or- 
ganization was behind House Bill 1,353. If 
he had in mind the American Minute Men 
the statement is utterly unfounded. It is 
not a seeret organization. If he meant any 
other organization, let him name it. 


The present provision of our state consti- 
tution does not forbid all appropriations for 
parochial schools. It specifies that money 
raised by tawvation shall not be so used. Any 
other money may be so used. 

Moreover, the court has divided over the 
constitutionality of appropriations for higher 
institutions. ‘Che majority against such ap- 
propriations is likely soon to be turned into 
a majority in favor of them by the frequent 
changes in the personnel of the courts anc 
may have been so changed already. 

Why does the frank proposal of this 
amendment lay any one open to the charge 
of inciting anti-Catholic feeling, as Dr. 
Serle claims, if the Catholics do not desire 
or believe in appropriations for sectarian in- 
stitutions? Why do the Catholics so bitterly 
and unreasonably oppose it and at the same 
time disclaim present or future purpose of 
seeking such appropriations? No sufficient 
answer can be given these questions, 

The fact is that this issue is with us. The 
proposal to make such appropriations abso- 
lutely impossible immediately reveals it. It 
is not an imaginary danger. If this amend- 
ment is to be written into our fundamental 
law it should be done very soon. No reason 
against making the policy and practice of 
this state for more than two generations a 
part of the constitution exists except the 
desire and hope of getting appropriations for 
sectarian institutions in the future. Such 
men as Dr. Gifford, Bishop Hamilton, Dr. 
Van -Allen, Hon. Joseph Walker, Rabbi 
Fleischer, all of whom appeared in its favor 
at the recent hearing, and many others as 
widely separated in religious positions, 
strongly urge the submission of this amend- 
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New Hampshire 
Centennial at Troy Approaching 


The coming month of September marks not 
©nly the centennial anniversary of the incor- 
poration of the town of Troy, but also of the 
‘organization of its Congregational church. At 
the recent annual meeting of the church men- 
tion. was made of that fact. Troy has been 
Served three years by Rey. G. W. Nims, whose 
whole previous life of thirty-one years as min- 
ister had been spent at WaLTon, N. Y. Since 
his coming to Troy not only has the pulpit work 
been sustained at a high standard, but an ear- 
nest development of the inner life of the church 
gone forward. The membership has in- 
and material improvements have been 
Hardwood floors haye been laid in the 
auditorium and electric lights installed. A 
slight incurred from these im- 
provements has been entirely canceled this last 
year, R, 
Rey. J. R, Fyfe, pastor. March 8 five 
received into membership, three by letter 
two confession. ‘The church attend- 
has been good during the year. 


has 
creased 


made, 


indebtedness 
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Vermont 
Seventy-seven Years a Church Member 


WELLS RIVER has recently lost its last char- 
ter member in the death of Mrs. Mary BE. Bige- 
low at Seabreeze, Fla., Jan. 28. She was born 
in Corinth, May 21, 1821. Uniting with Nrw- 
BURY, March 8&8, 1838, she almost completed a 
record of 77 years as a church member. In 
August, 1840, she became one of the members 
set apart to form the church in Wells River, 
and by her death the last charter member 
passed away. For the last 15 years Mrs. Bige- 
low made her home with her son, Dr. Bigelow, 
at Seabreeze, Fla. Here for two winters past 
had the ministrations of Rey. E. J. Rans- 
low, a former pastor at WELLS River, Her 
name has been carried upon the rolls of her old 
all this while, and every year at roll- 
has sent a personal response. She 
a daughter, who married Prof. Horace 
one of the first instructors of Carle- 
Northfield, Minn., where their home 

Professor Goodhue was a col- 
Charles Seccombe, the first presi- 
retired upon a Carnegie pen- 
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ton College, 
has since been. 
of Rev. 
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dent, 
sion. 
Massachusetts 
Rev. G. W. Shaw 
Rev. G. W. Shaw, who retired from the min- 
account of ill health in 1897, and has 
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ever since been living in Fall River, died sud- 
denly at his home, March 3. Mr. Shaw was 
born in Little Compton, R. I., in 1840. He en- 
tered Brown University, but left in 1862 to en- 
list, After some months at the front in the 
Civil War, he returned to college, graduating 
with Phi Beta Kappa rank in 1865. For about 
ten years he was principal of Weymouth High 
School. In 1882-83 he studied at Andover The- 
ological Seminary, was licensed to preach, and 
commissioned by the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society for service in South Dakota. 
Here he was ordained in 1884 and served fields 
at Ashton, Athol, Howard and Iroquois. He 
later had a pastorate in St. Paul, Minn., and 
one at Ortonville, but was obliged on account 
of his health to leave the ministry and took up 
his residence in Fall River. He soon estab- 
lished relations with FOWLER, was a member 
of the Fall River Ministerial Association and 
for some months supplied the pulpit of NortH 
RAYNHAM. Mr. Shaw: was twice married. He 
is survived by his second wife, who was for- 
merly Miss Mabel F. Harlow of Bast Wey- 
mouth, and by six children. ‘The funeral serv- 
ices were held in FowLer, March 6. Mr. Shaw 
was a man of scholarly tastes, thoughtful, stu- 
dious and observant, He was a lover of the 
Kingdom of God, which, in whatever calling, 
he labored to advance. His sudden departure 
will leave an aching void in many hearts. 


CLINTON, Rev. W. W. Jordan, pastor, received 
March 7 20 new members, 15 by confession. 


All were adults, 12 men and eight women. Of 
the 12 men 11 came by confession and seven 
of these were married men. The service was 
naturally one of deep interest and impression 
upon a large congregation. Eleven of these 
men were members of the pastor’s class of men. 

ROSLINDALE, Rey. L. H. Austin, pastor, re- 
ceived 17 new members on confession March 7 
and five by letter. Union meetings\in connec- 
tion with the Baptist church are to be held 
every evening from March 8 to 21, with Rev. 
Bowley Greene of Portland as special preacher 
and ‘worker, The church has recently voted 
to replace the opera chairs with modern pews. 

WILBRAHAM, Rey. M. 8S. Howard, 
emeritus, Rey. H. F. Legg, pastor, received 
new members March 7, 12 on confession. Of 
the 12 received by letter and transfer, one was 
a Methodist, one an Wpiscopalian; six were 
Baptists; the remaining four Congregational- 
Of those received on confession, one had 
Roman Catholic Church. * 
Rev. Robert Mac- 
MacDonald preached his 
pastorate March 7 to 

He comes to Woreces- 


pastor 
24 


ists. 
been baptized in the 

WORCESTER, PLYMOUTH, 
Donald, pastor. Dr. 
first sermon in his new 
an appreciative audience. 


ter from Washington Avenue Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rhode Island 
CENTRAL Fans, Rev. J. D. Dingwell, pastor, 


has for several years been deeply imbued with 
the spirit of social service. March 7 the pas- 
tor and members, assisted by interested persons 
in the community, opened the third period of 
the Civie Theater. For two months on Sun- 
day evenings the largest theater in Pawtucket 


| will give a select program of speeches in a half 


choice moving pictures 
brotherliness and right- 


dozen languages and 
inculeating patriotism, 


eousness. On March 7, 2,000 persons, young 
and old, Polocks, Russian Jews, Greeks, Ar- 
menians, Italians, ete., crowded in to hear 
remarks from ex-Governor Higgins, Pastor 


Dingwell and interpreters of their own nation- 
ality and to look at views on our national great- 
ness and on the Battle Hymn of the Republic. 


FREE SWEDISH, PROVIDENCE, gave a recep- 
tion March 6 to its retiring pastor, Rev. Nels 
EE. Johnson, whose service of ten years is greatly 
appreciated. A crowded church, palm-deco- 
rated, fitting music and speeches from ten 
Swedish pastors of the vicinity led up to the 
impressive moment when an official of the 
chureh presented Mr. Johnson with a purse of 
$76 and a lady gave Mrs. Johnson a beautiful 
bouquet, The ministers gave Mr. Johnson a 
fine traveling bag; a collation served by the 
church closed the reception. Material and 
spiritual gains mark the faithful pastorate, and 
great good wishes accompany the family to its 
new home in Galesburg, IL. 
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EAST PROVIDENCE, RIVERSIDE, Rey. George 
Benedict, pastor, is comforted with a growing 
interest filling the church to overflow. A new 
organ has been installed, in part paid for by 
the Carnegie fund. : 


Newport, UNION, has met with a great loss 
in the death of its senior deacon, Mr. Peter W. 
‘Townsend, a man of rare devotion to the 
chureh. 


Connecticut 
Men’s Club Banquet at Danbury 


The annual banquet of the Men’s Club of 
First was held in the church house on Feb. 
12. The president, Mr. W. F. Sirime, read a 
short history of the activities of the Club, and 
the recreational director, Mr, A. 8. Graves, 
gave a short réswmé of his work in the Sunday 
school and gymnasium, The speaker of the 
evening was the recent pastor, Rey. H. C. 
Meserve, now of First Presbyterian Church of 
Rye, N. Y., who spoke on the theme, Lincoln 
and Democracy. Special vocal and instru- 
mental music also featured the evening’s enter- 
tainment, and the banquet served by the ladies 


“of the Opportunity Club was voted the best of 


a long series. Rev. J. i. Twichell of Miirorp, 
N. H., has accepted the call of this chureh to 
become its pastor and will begin his ministry 


on the second Sunday im May, Mr. Twichell 
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has had splendid training and has demonstrated 
practical ability of no mean order in the vari- 
ous positions he has held. He will find a strong 
and well-organized church, one of the oldest in 
Connecticut, with facilities and equipment ex- 
<elled by few if any small-town churches in 
New England, and the combination of youth- 
ful energy and progressiveness with such a firm 
foundation in the respect and support of the 
community should produce noteworthy results. 


Dr. Hesselgrave Installed at South 
Manchester 


Rev. Charles Everett Hesselgrave, Ph. D., 
was installed at CHNTER, SoUTH MANCHESTER, 
on Feb. 26, Dr. Hes- 
selgrave is a graduate 
of Middlebury College 
and Drew Theological 
Seminary, and has done 
work in the various de- 
partments of Columbia 
University, Union 
Seminary and New York 
University, having re- 
ceived his doctorate 
from the latter institu- 
; tion. For the past 
four years he has taught Biblical Literature 
and History in the Summer School-of Middle- 
bury College and for a number of years has 
been special contributor for the Homiletic Re- 
view and the Independent. Dr. Hesselgrave 
has had but one pastorate, that of the church 
in Chatham, N. J., where he has worked for 17 
years. His loss will. be keenly felt both in 
Chatham and throughout the state, for during 
his pastorate he has placed the church on a 
permanent basis and has been indefatigable in 
his work in the state. For four years he was 
pastor-at-large for New Jersey, overseeing and 
helping other churches of the state and at the 
same time carrying on his successful work in 
Chatham. While assuming all these duties Dr. 
Hesselgrave has found time to do much ad- 
vanced work along literary and historical lines. 
The church at South Manchester presents a 
large opportunity to a man of Dr. Hesselgrave’s 
‘energy and ability, and the people have already 
responded most heartily to his ministry. Cnn- 
TER is the only Congregational church in a 
rapidly growing community of 10,000 people 
and has a commanding place in the life of the 
city. 

The installation council met at CrenrprR the 
afternoon of Feb, 26. Rev. O. D. Fisher of 
South Windsor was elected moderator and Rev. 
Cc. M. Calderwood of Manchester, scribe. Dr. 
Hesselgrave’s paper on his religious experi- 
ence and faith was pronounced scholarly, bril- 
liant and erudite and showed a profound spir- 
itual faith and a modern, critical and construc- 
tive attitude toward the Bible. The council 
voted unanimously its approval of the exam- 
ination. An excellent dinner was served, and 
in the evening the service of installation was 
held before a large congregation. The program 
consisted of invocation by Dr. C. H. Wilson of 
‘Glen Ridge, N. J.; responsive reading by Rev. 
R. A. Dunlap of Windsor Locks; Scripture read- 
ing by Rey. P. M. Snyder of East Hartford; 
sermon by Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; prayer of installation by Dr. R. H. Pot- 
ter of Hartford; right hand of fellowship, Rev. 
. M. Calderwood of Manchester; charge to the 
- pastor, by Rev. H. J. Chidley of East Orange, 
'N. J.; charge to the people, Rev. F. A. Fate of 
“Glastonbury. CENTER is looking forward with 
confidence to its great work in South Man- 
chester under the leadership of Dr. Hesselgrave, 


and it * generally felt that he will be a dis- 
tinet addition to the religious forces of the 
state. \ c. M. ¢. 


Interesting Annual at Bridgeport 


BRIDGEPORT, PARK Street, Dr. G. H. Beard. 
pastor, takes great interest in its annual meet- 
ing, for there is always variety in the manner 
-of presenting the reports. The rooms this year 
were attractively decorated with green fir 
‘branches and festoons, making a pretty con- 
trast with the red carnations in vases, There 
was an elaborate exhibit of work done during 
the year. The parlor had been made into a 
woodsy bower, with Boy Scout and Indian 
‘band tents, tepee, camp fire and cooking ap- 
paratus. Specimens of ingenious articles of 
woodcraft and photographs of camp life in 
which the organizations had shared were in 


In the Service of the King 
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Mrs. T. P. O’Connor, author of “Little Thank You,” “My Beloved 
South,” etc., pays this tribute to Mr. Dunn and his valuable book: 


‘*Dr. Dunn has a rich, straightforward, broad understanding of that divine 
Those appealing words have so penetrated 
his heart that he loves his brother—even his lost and outcast brother—as him- 
And his experiences are told with simplicity, tenderness, hopefulness, and 
—most wonderful of alJ—with the salt of humor. 

‘““Dr. Dunn strengthens this certainty through his own joyous spiritual and 
He makes poverty bearable, love far-reaching, and forgiveness 
His religion is sincere, patient, convincing, and friendly—the sort of 
faith that we all look for in our directors and pastors, but rarely find. His 
belief in the goodness of human nature is so abiding and indestructible that he 
inspires the same feeling in his reader, whom he approaches with such candor 
and enthusiasm as to convert him into an ally. And to be on the side of the 
Angels, even in the scant hours spent in reading a book, is an edifying and 


illuminating Sermon on the Mount. 
self. 


physical life. 
possible. 


beautiful experience.”’ 


NEW YORK 
2-6 West 45th St. 


G.P.Putnam’s Sons ». 


LONDON 
Bedford St. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


THEOLOGICAL 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Unsectarian University Privileges 

For the year 1915-16 two Resident (Wil- 
liams) Fellowships of $500 each are offered 
to graduates of Theological Schools who in- 
tend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry. These Fellowships are designed 
to encourage advanced theological work of 
a high order. Applications, accompanied 
by testimonials and specimens of work, 
must be made before April 15, 1915, on 
special blanks to be obtained by addressing 
The Secretary of the Divinity Faculty, 
2 Divinity Library, Cambridge, Mass. 7 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


99th year Opened Sept. 30, 1914. For College | 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and | 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Kxpenses low. Fcr 
Catalogue or information address 

Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


ConNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE SCHOOL OF RELICION 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 
a Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 

(6) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B. D., and Ph.D. may be obtained 

by students. For catalogue, address Dean CHAs. R. 


BRown, New Haven, Ct. 
ministry. Large faculty 


(HARTFORD 


THEOLOGICAL 
Graduate fellowships, both 
SEMINARY 


foreign and resident. Open 
to eollege graduates of all 
churches. 
Associated with 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Hartford School of Missions 


Fitting for foreign service. 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Ct. 


Scientific methods ain \ 
practical training for the 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


(Chartered in 1855) 


moves to the vicinity of the University of Chicago, 
where it begins its fifty-eighth year Sept. 30, 1915. 
It prepares for (1) Church Ministry. 
(2) Foreign Missions. 
(3) Community Service. 
(4) Religious Education. 


An annual fellowship is offered providing for two 
years of study abroad. ; x 
After July 1 the address is Faculty Exchange, 


sity of Chicago. 
gee . 0. S. DAVIS, President. 
20 N. Ashland Boulevard. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


Wheaton College 


FOR WOMEN 
The new college for women. 4-year course leading to 
A. B. degree. All classes in operation. Also 2-year 
diploma course for high school graduates. 17 buildings. 
100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL. D., President, 
Norton (30 miles from Boston), Massachusetts 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Expert Service—Schools and Colleges 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 

2-A Park Street, Boston: 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 

Washington; Chicago; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; 
Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co, 


SEA PINE Camp for Cirls 


Brewster, Mass. Cape Cod Bay 


On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Home School 
for Girls. 1,000 feet of shore front. Abundance of 
resinous pines. Attractive Bungalow. Tents. Out- 
doorand indoor sleeping. Safe boating and swimming, 
horseback riding, archery. Sports. Esthetic dancing. 
Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experi- 
enced Sea Pines Teachers; tutoring in any branch 
if desired. Excellent advantages for art courses. 
Special attention given to physical and menta) hy- 
giene. Six weeks of wholesome and ennobling out- 
door life. Conditions most congenial to developing 
personality. $100 for 6 weeks, Special arrangements 
for longer season. Address Miss FAITH 


A Personality 


BICKFORD, Brewster, Mass., Box V. 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, VALCOUR ISLAND. 


CAMP PENN 


Valcour Island, Lake Champlain. . 9th Season. 


A very real camp for real boys, 9 to 15 years imclusive 
Camp Penn developed out of a long experiment, the 
object of whieh was to build a camping system which 
would not only give the boys a bully good time, but which 
would use the fine influences of a real camp for develop- 
ing those characteristics so necessary for future happi- 
ness and success. Camp Penn is a “camp with a pur- 
pose!’”? 600 acres, a large experienced staff, resident 
physician, first-class table, and eight years clear health 
and accident record. Our booklet would interest you. 


CHARLES K. TAYLOR, M. A., Manager, 
W. Mermaid Lane, St. Martin’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Congregationalist 


will be pleased to furnish its subscribers in- 
formation about any school or college whose 
announcement appears inthese columns, We 
will, upon request, obtain circulars, cata- 
logues and other details at no expense to the 
subscribers. Address 
Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist. 


MARCH 18, 1915 


A means of real ente-tainmert is pro- 
vided for to.b Church and Sunday Sc ool 
in the beautiful pictures projected by the 


Bausch [omb 
BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


A simile and practical instrument giving 
most vivid and brilliant images, sharp and 
clear tothe edges Models for both lantern 
slides and opaqne objects forshowing maps, 
photos, colored pictures and specimens tn 
natural colors. 

Model C (illustrated) has new auto- 
matic gas-filled Mazda Lamp—used with 
anylampsocket. Pricetor lantern slide 
use $30 and up. 

Other models for lantern slide and up. 

Salopticons for opaque objects—SS and up. 

Write for our interesting booklet abuut the 

Balopticon and tts uses. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 
526 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
Sees prea g ee in America of Photographic 


nses, Microscopes and other high- 
grade optical goods. 
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PIPE ORGANS 


For Churches, Audito- 
riums, Residences 
Kimball Pipe Organs are 
numbered among the 
world’s greatest organs. 
Plans, estimates, etc., fur- 

nished on application. 

W.W. KIMBALL CO. 
Eastern Ofice,507 5th Ave. N.Y. 
General Offices, Kimball Hall, 


> “A [ } 
May aaa 
ia? 
hs: 
- — = Established 1357. CHICAGO 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works P75 Rocks CASS: 


P. O. Kendal Green, 


Hook & Hastings Ca 


BRANCHES : 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chi., Louisville, Dallas 


The Best Wa 


e use of the INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SERY- 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper In_thousands of 
ehurches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 

price List. 
“==> +~INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
16 Ashburton Place 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Does YOUR Church use this 

cleanly and sanitary method? 

for catalog and special 
on 


Outfits 
THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO. Bor5 LIMA. OHIO. 
- MENEELY & CO. 
Watervliet (West Troy), N. ¥. 


Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 
other Bells, Unequaled musical quality. 
89 years’ experience “ 
Highest Grade Genuine Bell Metal 


es’ BELLS 


Peal wcSuaxe Be Fourver Co., Bactuwone, Mo., U.S. A. 


MENEELY BELL CO 
TROY. 


. NYSANo 
i» 


Memorials 


BELLS 


YMYER 


CHURCH 


ie Cincianatl Beil Foundry Con 
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evidence. Boys in Scout dress and Camp Fire 
Girls in costume guided the guests. In the main 
lecture-room there were charts and pictures 
illustrating the things done by the Finance 
Committee of the church, the Missions Com- 
mittee, Girls’ Endeavor Circle, the Y. P. 8. C. B, 
and the Friendly Circle. Two long tables 
showed the work of the women and of the 
church school, the books studied, materials used 
in education, written work and photographs of 
institutions aided: 

After a brief devotional service a memorial 
list of those who had died during the year was 
read and a prayer offered. Vocal music was 
interspersed with the reading, by Dr. Beard 
and his wife, of the Story of the Church's 
Life in 1914. The annual reports were all em- 
bodied in the story, put into verse by the pas- 
tor, and enlivened by humorous remarks which 
evoked laughter and appreciation. Among the 
facts noted were the following: Present mem- 
bership, 605, 31 new members having been re- 
ceived during the year. The total apportion- 
ment for benevolence was fully met for the 
third time and amounted to $2,100. Subscrip- 
tions for the maintenance of the church were 
$600 in excess of any previous record, the total 
being $6,382. Of special interest was the fact 
that the number of regular contributors had 
increased from 264 to over 500. A fund has 
been partly raised for the installment of a new 
heating system for the parsonage, The Ladies’ 
Union, besides gifts to missions at home and 
abroad, supplied new carpets for several of 
the church rooms, put a lavatory in the ante- 
room and sent flowers to 91 sick persons. The 
other societies all reported a successful year 
in their various activities. Im addition to the 
organized work, some 250 people shared in in- 
dividual service in the parish and beyond it. 
The benevolences totaled $10,000. The even- 
ing closed with refreshments and the presenta- 
tion of beautiful cyclamen -blossoms to every 
one. Much enthusiasm was manifested by all 
present. 


New York 


New York Ministers’ Meeting 


At the March 8 meeting at the Yale Club an 
unusually large number came to see Darius 
Cobb’s “The Master” and to hear the artist and 
Dr. Crathern as they start on their “Mission” 
across the continent. Prof. George A. Coe of 
Union Seminary spoke on Religious Education 
and urged the duty of the ministers’ close at- 
tention to the strategic importance of the 
development of religious education as a depart- 
ment of every parish, and the inclusion of the 
children and youth of every church, as con- 
structively members of the church, in a careful 
and efficient program for religious education 
through Sunday school, church attendance, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs and family training. The 
whole field of religious education in each 
church should be studied by its pastor as one 
and all the agencies co-ordinated in the interest 
of educational efficiency for the highest ends. 

Pres. William Douglas Mackenzie of Hart- 
ford Seminary spoke in convincing fashion on 
the duty of the ministry to help perpetuate it- 
self in the directing of the choice youth 
towards the ministry as a life work, and sug- 
gested how this might best be done. Pres.- 
Emeritus George Harris of Amherst College 
gave an address of profoundly absorbing in- 
terest on the Preaching of Today, based on his 
long study of the art and matter of preaching, 
and his observation of many preachers of to- 
day. His verdict was most hopeful and en- 
couraging in that he believes that preaching 
Was never more effective and “spiritual” and 
human and Christian than it is today, 

H. Cc. LL. 


Sinclairville Rejuvenated 


It is more and more evident that the problem 
of the rural church is the problem of the man. 
Another illustration of this is furnished in the 
splendid work of Rev. B. N. Wyman at S1n- 
CLAIRVILLE. Two years ago this church seemed 
to be breathing its last. It had been unfor- 
tunate in its ministry and had gone backward 
so far that it had lost faith in Its ability to 


STRENGTH comes from well digested and thoroughly 
assimilated food Hood's Sarsapariiia tones the digestive 
organs. and thus builds up the a. If you are get- 
ting “ run down,” begin taking H *satonce, It gives 
nerve, mental and digestive sicenatb--L ade. 
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ys:pep:lets 
Made only by C. 1. HOOD CO. 
quickly sweeten sour stom- 
ach, stop belching, relieve 
heartburn, nausea and sea- 
sickness; also sleepless- 
ness from indigestion. Delicious and 
economical. They are unlike soda 
mints, are not a strong alkali—no bad™ 
effect attends their continued use. 


They do good work every time. 
Get a 10c., 25c. or $1 box today. 


‘itiane Dys-pep-lets substan 


Substitute 
Wants 


— eee 

Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each ceeerdion . 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Cash must 
accompany orders. Answers sent “care The ton 
alist” will be held until called for unless stamps are sent 


for forwarding. 


Hightand Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
indorsed_ by a high-class patronage. Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best location near Reston. 
Address S. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Wanted, position by woman of refinement, state rec- 
istered nurse, to care for semi-invalid or aged eouple, 
and have oversight of the house. Highest references. 
Address O, care of The Conareqationalist, U1, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, bungalow or cottage with five or six rooms 
at Cape Cod for the season. Must be near good bathing 
beach. State terms and full Ligier Aadress 
G. W. J., care The Congregationalist, 11, Boston, Mass. 


Waated, by a middleaged American woman, position 
as working-housekeeper for a gentleman or two, or for 
gentleman and son. Good references given and required. 
Address A. B. C., care of Congregationalist, U, boston, 


ass. 


_Roems and Beard. Transients accommodated. 
Special care given tu young girl students and to ladies 
traveling alone. Also summer home at the seashore. 
F rel See address Mrs. Jones, 50 and 52 Rutland Square, 
soston, Mass. 


Hiome for Infant Bey Wanted. A physician 
wishes tv place an infant boy, three months old, in a 
Christian home, with view to adoption. New England 
home preferred. Address Physician, care of Congrega- 
tionalist, 11, Boston, Mass. 


‘Teachers wanted for public and private schools and 
colleges. Calls for September already comingin. Good 
pesitions for good teachers. Governesses and tutors 
supplied to private families. Send for Bulletin. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y¥. 


The whole Bible— 31 volumes, vest pocket size, 
cloth bound, good print, 18 YADA, paakedl in neat case, 
with one adjustable leather cover, 


1.28. 
Send three cents for sample ped ge Nd 


Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


Managing Housekeeper. A Christian woman as 
housekeeper in an institution near Boston where in- 
struction in the rudiments of housework is required. 
References required. Address Dr. J. M. Plummer, 
215 Forest Hill Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


To Let for Summer. Beautifully located, well 
— fully farnisbed cottage by the sea at Harwich 
ort on Cape Cod. Large veranda, large living room 
with open fire, six bedrooms. Terms reasonable. 
Address M. E. Young 600 Center Avenue, Aspinwall, Pa. 


Piedmont College wants tobe Known. When 
its work is known, it wil) be welt supported. March 
closes third quarter of fiscal year. Do 
year must come soon. Write Pres. Frank E. Jenkt 


147 Smith St.. Lowell. Mass. See Congregattonalist A 
1, page before Broadside. 5 


Young Woman of education and cultivation, with 
domestic and social experience, desires tion as 
secretary. companion or Mother’s helper. Has knowl- 
edge of stenography and typewriting. Deft with needle. 
References exchanged. iss Elizabeth Marfield, 195 
Chicago Boulevard, Detroit. 


Wanted, a Christian bome within a hundred miles of 
Boston for orphan boy eleven years old, a boy of fine 
»ssibilities. Financial reasons make it impossible for 
im to continue at the school where he has lived for 
some time. For further particulars, address H. A. P., 
care The Congregation alist, 11, Boston, Mass. 


The Pastor of one of the largest yg yee} 
ebhurches in New England feels that, for t of 
reasons, he should seek a smaller church In some resi- 
dential section of a New England city. would be to 
confer with the representatives of such a . Ad- 
dress R.S.G.,care Thr Congregation alist, 11, Boston, Mass. 


_Te Let to Quiet Family, balf of my double house. 
Eight rooms and bath. 1 0c e ee ee ae, 
Roxbury District, overlook ing rocks and trees of the ©! 
William Lloyd Garrison place. Convenient to churches, 
schools and cars. House spec! designed to make 
tannin a every room ent 98: ApBIVIOA. Me Zeger, 

neineveryroom. Ken 5 er, 
1s Cedar Park. — 


oa. for oat. y= Piermont 

ureh bas receiv and will a 

farm with 75.000 feet of lumber, 300 remaiie 

spring water, 90 acres chines, 9 or 10 cows, 
ood , house 9 rooms. lights, sleep- 
ng porch, excellent view of and 

Moosilauke. Terms $500 cash, or 

Post ictur: 


400 
mortgage card e 
aes 8. Doserbinn Plermout, N. rf Om appticatign Te 


at * 
ees. 


he te! 
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do anything. At this juncture Mr. Wyman 
gave up his prosperous work at Salamanca and 
returned to his old home that he might min- 
ister to the needs of his aged parents, The 
little church was pastorless, but Mr. Wynian 
began to serve supply and the work has 
grown in power until now the church is cele- 
brating its new lease of life in a building that 
has been remodeled and adorned at an expense 
of almost $3,000. The church was rededicated 
on Feb. 7, -the other churehes of the village 
uniting in the services. Dr. William H. Hick- 
man, formerly pastor of: First, JAMESTOWN, 
preached the sermon. It was a day. 
Eight memorial windows have been placed in 


as 


joyous 


the church, which has been completely re- 
decorated. A furnace has been installed, an 
addition has been built for a parlor, with a 


kitchen below, making the church an up-to-date 
plant for community service. 

NORTHFIELD, Rey. W. C. Davies, pastor, has 
had a season of refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord this winter. The pastor received nine 
new members to the church at the December 
communion and nine at the March communion, 


(0 BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING SHRUBS 


ONE DOLLAR 

Hydrangea, Pink Japanese Rose, Forsythia, Prairie 
Rose, Sweet Syringa, Red-barked Dogwood, Bush 
Honeysuckle, Siberian Pea Shrub, Bridal Wreath Spi- 
rea,and Snowberry,one of each. A most unusual offer. 
Strong healthy yearling plants. 

Send Stamps, Money Order or Cash. 
Delivery Free Anywhere. 
NEW ENCLAND NURSERIES 
266 Concord Road, Bedford, Mass. 


M © | ~ Love’s Lasting Tribute = 
White Bronzeis more enduring than granite 
and is less expensive. Does not chip, crumble 


or become moss-grown. Hasstood every test 
for over forty peas Work delivered any- 
where. Write for handsome Booklet---free. 


Reliable Representatives wanted 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
437 Howard Ave. Bridgeport, Conn, 


HYMN BOOKS 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH WORK 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPIES. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chieago 
For Sale by Gong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 
BILLY SUNDAY’S MESSAGE 
AUTHORIZED. We will pay you$120.00 to distribute it in 


your neighborhood. 60 days’ work. Great opportunity 
for man or woman. Spare time may be used. Particulars 


and sample free. 
Universal Bible House, 732 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 


PULPIT GOWNS 


Choir Vestments 
Embroidered Hangings 
and Bookmarks 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


COX SONS & VINING, 


72 Madison Avenue, New York 


HURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Puipits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERY THING. 
\ = 


The finest furniture made. Direct from our 
factory to yourchurch. Catalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. Dept. 73. Greenville, Ill, 

6” & 7” ON UNUSUALLY STRONG FARM 
LAND SECURITY AT THIS TIME. 

Weareauthboritieson Southern Farm Loans and 27 years 


of conservative dealings have earned our slogan of 
“‘Sessions Stands For Safety.’ Write for literature 


SESSIONS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, Box 28, Marietta, Ga. 


6% Oklahoma 62 


Farm Mortgages 


The safest and best investment in the 
U.S. today! WHY? Because Okla- 
homa land values are not inflated. They 
are low, but will increase with develop- 
ment. THEREFORE your margin of 
security will also increase. INVEST 


NOW! Write for our booklet. 
Parker-Wise Investment Co. 
Vinita, Okla. 


and has also organized a Bible class composed 
of 22 young men and women called the Pil- 


grims’ Bible Class. The church is in a healthy 
and prosperous condition.- . 
Pennsylvania 

PirrspurGuH, Firsr, Rev. G, H. Ekins, pas- 


tor, received 19 accessions March 7, 15 on con- 
fession. The pastor is conducting four weeks 
of propaganda services, March 7—April 4; and 


has arranged four special Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon services during March, with ad- 


dresses and special music. 


Ohio 

Cleveland Church Loses Two Devoted 

Members 

While EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, is rejoic- 
ing in the excellent impression made by its 
pastor-elect, Rev. F. Q. Blanchard, recently of 
East Orange, N, J., it has been doubly be- 
reaved in the deaths of Mrs. Kate Ford-Whit- 
man, a member for 41 years and for 15 years 
president of the state branch of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions of the Interior; and of Dea- 
con James Young, chairman of the beard of 
deacons, a devoted worker in the Sunday school 
and a faithful participant in the prayer meet- 
ing. 


Florida 
A Successful Work at Key West 


Superintendent Hopkins and Superintendent 
Waldron have recently conducted a two days’ mis- 


sion with Key Wesr. In the past year and 
a half Rey. and Mrs. G. B. Spalding have 


endeared themselves to this unique prayer band. 
They have built themselves into the community 


life, and the church has been built up and 
strengthened. Mr. and Mrs. Spalding came 


from Connecticut to Key West, As moderator 
of the Southeast Coast Association of Florida, 


Mr. Spalding is aiming to help all the 
churches. He is the Southeast Coast delegate 


to the National Council. 


LAKE HELEN. J. G. Merrill, 
Mrs. Merrill was honored by a reception at 
The Harlan among the Pines in Lake Helen, 
Fla., at which 65 ladies were present, original 
poems were read and innumerable roses given. 
This mark of affection and esteem, added to 
the hundreds of missives from the parishes 
where she has served, made a joyous celebra- 
tion of Mrs. Merrill’s 75th birthday. 


tev. pastor. 


Arkansas 


Successful Revival at Gentry 

A successful revival in Gentry recently re- 
sulted in 111 converts and produced in the 
Congregational church a big uplift, with 34 
new members added and others coming in. The 
Sunday school, prayer meeting and all serv- 
ices have been greatly increased in attendance 
and interest. <A big choir of some 25 
an attraction. Rev. L. A. Turner, an 
effective evangelist himself, is pastor, 


voices 
proves 


Illinois 


Dveo. Rey H. H. Taylor has taken this field 
and finds plenty to do in this railroad town. 
He has received some good material into the 
church as a result of the Hart and Megann 
meetings held in East St. Louis, twelve miles 
away. 


The Biederwolf meetings did much 
good here. ‘The church was near the tabernacle 
and joined in heartily. All the churches of the 
city have been busy receiving new members and 
giving receptions to them. Godfrey, five miles 
north, has received about 30 members. 


ALTON, 


East St. Lovurs. The Hart and Mcgann 
meetings have closed and Plymouth Church is 
helped directly and indirectly. The members 
are aroused as never before. It is expected 
that 25 new members, mostly adults, will be 
received. Some of the churches of the city 
have received hundreds of members. 


Wisconsin 


tev. P. L. Dexter, pastor. The 


KEWAUNEE, 


pastor’s class of boys financed a lecture course | 


in the early winter. With the proceeds they 


. DISTRESS AFTER EATING is quickly relieved by 
| Dys-pep-lets. Sugar-coated. l0¢ .50.. 81. 
| Made only by C. L. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass.—{ Adv. 
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| FARM 


The Quality 


Investment 


‘The firm of J. L. Pettyjohn & Co. stands 
for the Quality Investment only—the in- 
vestment that is bound to return both the 
inyestor’s capital and his interest. 


No Worries for You 


The Quality Investment guarantees a 
peaceful mind—less profit, buta certainty 
that your money will be affected neither 
by panic, nor catastrophe, nor mis- 
management, 


This company deals in First Mortgages 
placed on highly improved farm lands in 
Eastern Kansas—a territory whose pro- 


ductivyeness and consistency of crop yield 
have been tested throughout a period of 
many years. 


We have operated in this one field for 
35 years and have loaned over $25,000,- 
000. We have confined our loans to this 
territory, because here we knew the in- 
vestor was assured of safety for his money. 


An Unbroken Record 


‘Since this company was organized in 1874 

we have not lost a penny for a single 
investor. Full information about our 
Quality Investment sent on request, Best 
clientele and financial references, 


WeE GUARANTEE OuR MORTGAGES.’ 
Address 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & COMPANY 
OLATHE, KANSAS 


6% 


DEPENDABLE 12 
FARM MORTGAGES | CITY 
Netting the investor 6% free of all expenses; titles guar- 
anteed. For sale by 


THE BANKING CORPORATION OF 
Paid in Capital, 2500,000. 

M. CO. Building, HELENA, MONTANA. 

Illustrated booklet and State Map free for the asking. 


MONTANA, 


6%—6% 
First Mortgage Loans 


Located in the best portions of Oklahoma 
and Missouri. Prompt payment of principal 
and interest assured. Expenses paid for 
a personal examination on all orders of 
$10,000.00 or more. Write us for full par- 
ticulars and Booklet C C. 


Bonfoey Loan & Investment Company 


815-818 State National Bank Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


JOWETT 


THE SCHOOL OF 
CALVARY 


Permeated with the thought and spirit of this 
great preacher. Not inaptly has Dr. Jowett 
been called “‘a modern Thomas 4 Kempis.” 
Tastefully bound in silk grain cloth boards, 
with design in gold. oc net. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Bostrn 19 W. Jackson St., Chicago 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


The officers of the 
them one Sunday a month, when 
American Board and A. M. A. slides 
attractive program which draws a 

The liberal offering goes into 
treasury, and the boys and the 
receiving a liberal 
the missionary work of our denom- 


bonght a fine stereopticon. 
church give 
they use 
lor a most 
crowded house. 
the missionary 
congregation are course of 
training in 


ination, 


WAUWATOSA, Rev. H. R. Davies, pastor, The 
joys’ Missionary Society of this church is espe- 
cially interested in home missionary work in 


Wisconsin. They are working on gifts for pio- 


neer Sunday school boys in Sawyer County. 


ASHLAND, Rey. J. W. Jordan, pastor. The 
people of the churches in Ashland are 
making a religions census of the city, with a 
view to learning the actual religious conditions 
for the of the pastors of the different 
churches. The Commercial Club of Ashland 
joined with First and Northland College in in- 
viting the State Association of Congregational 
Churches meet here in their next annual 
and active preparations are being made 
for the gathering. Pat. Dy 


young 


use 


to 


meeting, 


lowa 


Successful Revival at Riceville 
The recent revival campaign in 
Baptist, Methodist Episcopal, Free Methodist 
and Congregational ehurches joined at Rice- 
ville was one of the most successful the com- 
munity ever witnessed ; 246 were led to accept 


which the 


Christ. 3eginning with the middle of Jan- 
uary, two union prayer meetings wére held each 
week in the different churehes. The meetings 
grew in interest and did much to cultivate 
unity of desire for the salvation of the com- 
munity. The week the evangelistic party, 


which was led by Mr. and Mrs. W. 8. Colgrave 
and Preston, singer, came, cottage 
meetings were arranged; then for three weeks 


George 


morning hours for prayer were arranged in 
seven districts. These averaged 11 to each 


CHILDREN SHOWED IT 


Effect of Their Warm Drink in the Morning 
“A year ago I wreck from coffee 
drinking and was on the point of giving up 
in the of 


was a 


my position schoolroom because 


nervousness, 


“T was telling a friend about it and she 
said, ‘We drink nothing at meal time but 
Postum, and it is such a comfort to have 


something we can enjoy drinking with the 
children.’ 

astonished that she would allow 
the children to drink any kind of coffee, but 
she said Postum was not coffee, but a most 
healthful drink for children as well as for 
older and that the condition of both 
the and adults showed that to be 
a fact. 

“IT was in despair and determined to give 
Postum a trial, following the directions care- 
fully. It was a decided success and I was 
completely won by its rich, delicious flavor. 

“In a short time I noticed a decided im- 
provement in my condition and kept grow- 
ing better month after month, until now I 
am healthy, and do my work in the school- 
room with ease and pleasure. I would not 
return to nerve-destroying coffee for any 
money,” 


*“T was. 


Ones, 


children 


Name given by Postum Co,, Battle Creek, 


Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages, 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
de. and 25e. packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 


A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of 
hot water and, with cream and sugar, makes 
n delicious beverage instantly. SOc. and 
Me. tins. 
Both kinds are equally delicious and cost 
per cup about the same, 
“There's a Reason” for Postum, 
sold by Grocers, 


meeting for that time, and three times crossed 
the hundred mark for attendance. These meet- 
ings were held for 30 minutes only. Bible read- 
ings were given each afternoon at 2.45, with an 
average attendance of 100. These were most 
helpful. The evening meeting was held at 7.30; 
a song service of 30 minutes was thoroughly 
enjoyed and drew in a good many peop!e who 
enjoyed the large chorus choir and the solos of 
the leader, The preaching was direct, pointed, 
and modern sins were rebuked and forsaken ; 
church members saw their obligations as never 
before; a new consciousness of duty to Christ 
and the chureh was laid on many a heart. 
CG) Ware. 


Many Accessions at Sioux Rapids 


Feb. 21 was a day long to be remembered by 


Sroux Rapips, when 385 were received into 
membership, among whom were the heads of 


five families, two Sunday school classes with 
their teachers, one a class of five young men, 
the other a class of young ladies. Twenty-two 
were baptized; nine were received by letter. 
Rey. J. A. Smith of Central City, Io., filled the 
pulpit. Later the church extended him a call, 
with a salary of $1,200 and a house. He ac- 
cepted,- 


Kansas 


Conference Night at Plymouth, Lawrence 
LAWRENCE, PLYMOUTH, Rey. N. S. Elderkin, 
pastor, departed from the usual custom of the 
midweek service by establishing a Chureh Con- 
ference Night on Feb. 24. Supper was served 
in the dining-room by the A’s and B’s of the 
membership roll. There were only 135 avail- 
able tickets and preference was given to those 


who attended the previous midweek prayer 
service. Besides the 135 persons present at the 
supper, 50 or more came in for the service 


which followed, making the attendance about 
200. At the conclusion of the meal a short 
devotional service was held in the audience- 
room, and then the company broke up into 
group conferences in various parts of the 
church. The deacons, trustees, Christian En- 
deavor, Sunday school teachers and officers, 
Missionary Society, Boy Scouts, Ladies’ Calen- 


dar, Brotherhood, Cordley Guild and other or-~° 


ganizations were represented in these various 
groups, each one discussing matters relative to 
its particular line of work. ‘There was a mis= 
cellancous group for those who did not belong 
to any of the other groups. It discussed work 
of general interest to the church, Each confer- 
ence group was open to any one who cared to 
visit it. At the close of the hour all reassem- 
bled for reports and closing exercises. The 
first Church Night sueceeded beyond all expec- 
tation, and it was voted to make it a monthly 
affair. 

For four years the Cordley Guild, an organ- 
ization of girls of high school age, has main- 
tained a nursery each Sunday morning in the 
Endeavor-room of the church. Every Sunday 
from 15 to 25 children, ranging in age from a 
few months to six years, are cared for while 
the parents attend the morning service, In 
addition to Bible stories that are told, there are 
blocks, toys, picture-books and some form of 
hand work similar to that used in the day 
kindergarten provided for the older children, 
while the tiny tots are amused in various ways 
and given careful attention. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


HANNArFOrD, W. H., Sierra Madre, Cal., to Ven- 
tura. Accepts. : 

Hype, F. B., Westfield, Vt., to First, St. 
bury Center. 

LoneswortnH, W. H., Orient, N. Y., to Auburn 
St., Paterson, N. J. Accepts to begin April 


Johns- 


15. 
MEEKER, C. H., Y. M. C. A., Lansing, Mich., to 
Baldwin. Accepts. 


Srees, FE. J., North Adams, Mich., to Durand. 
Accepts. 

Stevenson, W. D. J., Merrill, Mich., to Bridge- 
port and Genesce Ave., Saginaw. Accepts. 
THorrer, WALTER, Wallingford, Vt., to Brandon. 
TwicHe.L, J. H., Milford, N. H., to First, Dan- 

bury, Ct. Accepts to begin May 9. 


Resignations 


Fox, Frank, Sloux Falls, 8. D, 
Mareh 31. 
GILPATRICK, 


To take effect 


Howarp, missionary, 


852 


Congrega- 


tional Conference and Missionary Society of 
Maine, to aceept call to Federated, Hardwick, 
Mass. ‘To take effect May 1. 
LowtTHeERr, C. E,, Highland Park, Detroit, Mich., 
to enter business. ? 
Suaw, B. J. H., Lunenburg, Vt., to accept call 
to Piermont, N. H. To take effect April 1. 


Ordination 


I., Melbourne, Fla., March 1. 
Rey. J. +A. 


Hauck, C. 
mon by 


Ser- 
Adams; other parts by 


KENSETT — 


For the Treatment of Patients with 
Nervous Diseases. 


—\ 


Healthful 


Surround - 
Locality Tie ings 
; tet 
Offers the benefits incident to coun life with 
constant medica] supervision and careful attention. 


Grounds extend for half a mile. The facilities of the 
city and service of churches are at command. The 
house is superior in construction, has every modern 
convenience, and is entirely free from the appearance 
of an institution, 

If desired, summer months may be spent on our farm 
in the White Mountains. 


(ar A Booklet will be mailed upon request. 
EDWIN EVERETT SMITH, M.D., 
NORWALK, CONN. 


A Place of Peace ,in Time of War. 


THE ATTLEBORO SANITARIUM 


‘“‘ Where tired folks getrested, where sick folks get well.” 
; Booklet gladly sent on request. 
THE ATTLEBORO SANITARIUM, Attleboro, Mass. 


The Northfield 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Among the Franklin Hills 


A family hotel equipped for comfort. 
Steam Heat. Sun Parlor. Moderate Rates. 
Livery and Fireproof Garage. 


A. G. MOODY, Manager. H. S. STONE, Ass’t Manager. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 


$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths, 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 Se day and up. 

Dining Room and Café First-Class Euro- 
pean Plan. : 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 


Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET, 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. | 


, 


Mev. Messrs. G.’B. Waldron, L, S. Wood- 


‘worth, C. EB. Enlow. 


Personals 

Marvin, J. P., of Worcester, Mass., has con- 
eluded his engagement with the Berlin church 
after supplying the pulpit for about sixteen 
months, 

Rorerrson, 8, P., Plainfield, Mass., and Mrs. 
RoBERTSON sailed from Boston ,recently for 
a six weeks’ stay in Florida. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
» CONNECTICUT 
Wethersfield © 9 12 
Jlowa 
Sioux Rapids 26 35 
MASSACHUSEPTS | 
Amherst, South 19 28 
Attleboro : tf 9 
Ballard Vale 4 4 
Boston, Central A 4 
Clinton 15 20 
Lynn, Centrat 14 22 
Medfield “i 10 
toslindale 17 22 
Southbridge 4 5 
Upton 5 8 
Walpole 6 12 
Wilbraham 12 24 
Worcester, Lope 19 22 
Lake View 3 
Micuican 
Bancroft 10 ils 
Belding 5 i 
Benton Harbor ‘ 41 46 
Buckley 2 
Cadillac 8 12 
Charlotte 104 112 
Dundee ; 3 13 
Freeland 12 12 
Highland 2 3 
Jackson, Plymouth 14 alge 
Kalamazoo 10 12 
Lansing, Plymouth 4 1 
Muskegon i 10 
Pine Grove al 2 
Sandstone 2 2 
Shelby , 9 10 
South Haven 25 35 
Union City 1 3 
Wyandotte 5 8 
MINNESOTA 
St. Paul, University Ave. 5 
New HAMPSHIRE 
Bath a4 ¢ : 2 5 
Littleton | ’ 3 3 
Warner 3 7 
New York 
Flushing, First 2 9 
OuTO 
Cleveland, First 6 gle 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Glenolden 3 30 | 
Pittsburgh, First 15 19 
Philadelphia, Ceniral 5 15 
' Kensington Ss 12 
Park 10 aie 
Roxborough 5 5 
Snyder Ave. a3 16 
VERMONT 
Bethel 3 o 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee, Hanover. St. ath 11 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


‘ 


be 
j 
J 
‘ 
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EV. GEORGE E. HILL 

At Indianapolis, Ind., March 5, 1915, Rev. 
“George Edwards Hill, in the ninety-first year of 
his age. m in Boston, 1824, alumnus of 
Yale College, graduate of Andover Theological 
Seminary, ordained in 1851, and for fifty years 
a faithful laborer in the Master's vineyard, 
having held pastorates. at Sheffield and Saxon- 
ville, Mass., Southport, Ct., Pittsfield, N. H., 
and Atkinson Depot (Haverhill), Mass. Rev. 


_ Mr. Hill was the son of Henry Hill, Esq., for 
thirty-two years treasurer of the A. B. C. F. M. 


We is survived by a widow and three children. 
“Thew who go 

Feel not the pain of parting; it is they 
Who stay tchind that suffer.” 


CYRUS H. MERRICK 
In the death of Cyrus H. Merrick, First 


a Congregational Church, Ottumwa, Io., has met 


MARCH 18, 1915 


with serious loss. A long and useful life has 
been crowned with its, “‘Well done.” 
Of New England stock, Mr. Merrick was born 


at Sturbridge, Mass., Sept. 26, 1829. He was 
son of Cyrus and Elizabeth Merrick, whose an- 
eestors landed in Charlestown, Mass., from 
Anglesey, Wales, in 1636. He came to Burling- 
ton, Io., in 1851, where he engaged first in the 
lumber business. .In 1853 he was made man- 
ager of the first banking house opened in Fort 
Madison, Io. Owing to impaired health, Mr. 
Merrick returned to Pittsburgh, Pa. Here he 
engaged in the paper business, making the first 
roll of paper ever used in a printing press. He 
also served in the Pennsylvania State Militia 
during Lee’s first invasion. In 1868 he 
turned to Burlington, Io., and in 1881 removed 
to Ottumwa, Here he engaged in several busi- 
ness enterprises. In 1903, with other influen- 
tial citizens, he organized the Phoenix Trust 
Co. We was elected president of the company, 
holding that position until the day of his death, 
Dec. 27, 1914. 

Mr. Merrick was twice married. In 1853 he 
married Miss Ellen H. Lang, at Kenton, O., who 
died in 1855. In 1877 he was married to Miss 
Olivia Sherfey of Burlington. This wife, a 
daughter, Elisabeth Olive, and a son, Henry 
Spencer, survive him. 

‘For sixty-three years in Iowa and thirty- 
three in Ottumwa, Mr. Merrick has been a force 
for good. As a business man he was the soul 
of industry and integrity. To the last hours 
of his eighty-five years he kept in touch with 
business, In all civic matters Mr. Merrick took 
his stand on the side of righteousness and 
wielded a quiet but potent influence. He was 
director of the Y. M. C. A. at the time its pres- 
ent building was erected. He had long been a 
Congregationalist and was senior deacon of 
First Congregational Chureh at the time of his 
death. As a consistent Christian, church mem- 
ber and church. officer, Mr. Merrick’s services 
have been invaluable. He had a large share in 
church benevolences, possessed a truly world- 
view and interest, was one whose benefactions 
were many but unheralded. Mr, Merrick’s was 
a quiet and beautiful personality. He was 
always gentle yet forceful. His religious faith 
was simple, but sound in fundamentals and to 
the last progressive in spirit. The truest thing 
which can be said of this man, his character and 
influence, is this: he was ‘a living epistle,”’ 
known and read of all who knew him, and to 
the glory of God. MancouM DANA. 


Fe- 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, 
14 Beacon Street, Monday, March 22, 10.50 
A. M, Speaker, Rev. Hubert C. Herring, D. D. 
Subject, A Forecast of the Coming National 
Council Meeting in New Haven. 

WomaAn’s BoarbD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Lall, April 2, 10.30 a. M. 

BROYTHERUOOD OF ANDREW AND PHILIP, inter- 
national convention, Philadelphia, Pa., March 

Information may be secured from 

li. Yaylor; 702 Uale Bldg., Vhila- 


DE Gs 
Kev. Rh. 
delphia. r 

NaTionau Boarp, Young Women's Christian As- 
sociations of the United States of America, 
Fifth Biennial Convention, Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 5-11; 1915. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CIaRITIES, 42d an- 
nual meeting, Baltimore, Md., May 12-19. 

ANYTI-SALUON LEAGUE OF AMBLICA, National Bi 
ennial Conventiun, Atlantic City, July 6-9». 

WoMAN’s CONGRESS OF MISSIONS, Exposition 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Cal., June 6-13, 
under the auspices of the Council of Women 
for Home Missions and the Federation of 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Boards in the 
United. States. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF RELIGION, Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Berkeley, Cal., June 21— 
July 31, coincident with summer session of 
the University of California. 

CONFERENCE FOR RURAL Pastors, Michigan Ag- 
rieultural College, during Session of the 
Summer School, July 6-16, 


Who seeks for heaven alone to save his soul, 
May keep the path, but will not reach the 
goal. 
While he who walks in love may wander far, 
Yet God will bring him where the blessed are. 
—Henry van Dyke. 
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It Will Pay You to Read— 


PorK-BARREL PENSIONS, by Burton J. 
HENpDRICK (World's Work, March). De- 
scribes an abuse which is a national disgrace, 
the payment of thousands of pensions to un- 
worthy persons, ‘‘bounty-jumpers,”’  ‘‘de- 
serters,” ete. 

AN INTERVIEW wWitH YUAN-SuHI-Kar, by 
SHerwoop Eppy (World's Work, March). 
An interesting account of the president of 
four hundred million people; with a hopeful 


? 


- outlook for the future. 


THE BONDAGE OF MopreRN RELIGION, by 
Ry. P. GAVAN Durry (Century, March). 
A keen study of the state of religion at the 
present day and its relation to the great war. 

ARMS AND THE Rack, by R. M. JoHNSTON 
(Century, March). A discussion of the fu- 
ture of the United States among the nations 
and the value of a union of the English- 
speaking peoples for self-protection and pro- 
motion of human welfare. 

A LETTER TO THE TIMES, by GrorGE HaAr- 
vey (North American Review, March). An 
earnest statement of the attitude of the 
American nation and people toward HEng- 
land at the present time. 

THE BUILDING OF THE PANAMA CANAL, 
by GrorRGE W. GorTHats§§ (Scribners, 
Mareh). <A clear, historical review by the 
highest authority. Colored illustrations of 
exceptional value add to the interest. 

SocriaL LEGISLATION ON THE PACIFIC 
Coast, by Pror. WILLIAM FE’. OcBURN (Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, March). . A valuable 
estimate of the working of the, direct pri- 
mary, the initiative, referendum, ete., and 
the enactment of progressive legislation. 

JOFFRE, by ERNest DIMNET (Atlantic 
Monthly, March). An enthusiastic and en- 
lightening biographical sketch. 

WHITHER, by “ANONYMOUS” (Atlantic 
Monthly, March), A thoughtful analysis of 
present-day religious trend. 

Maxim SILENCERS FOR OLD WHEEZERS, 
by Seymour Deminea (Atlantic Monthly, 
March). Suggests the way to give a quietus 
to old familiar obstructionist platitudes. 


Why Clinton Went ‘‘ No” 


Clinton (Mass.) went dry by thirty votes 
in the last election. It was the end of a 
mighty battle. The little band of Protestant 
ministers had toiled like Nehemiahs. LEvery 
Saturday for over two years a cleverly- 
worded, striking advertisement against the 
liquor traffic appeared in the columns of the 
local daily. Shortly before the election the 
churches held some splendidly-attended ral- 
lies. And’ almost two thousand people were 
turned away from the moving picture film, 
“John Barleycorn,” in the Town Hall. 

But still the outlook on election day was 
dark. The German voters, offended by an 
efficient chief of police during the previous 
summer, marched to the polls and voted as 
one man for license. - Moreover, for 2 week 
the liquor men in Boston had been flooding 
the town with insidious literature which tri- 
umphantly proved that the one sure way 
to prosperity was an abundance of well- 
equipped saloons. 

But the Sunday before election the pastor 
of the Congregational church held a de- - 
cision service in his Bible class and young 
Michael Ruberti, an Italian, accepted Christ 
as his personal Saviour. That afternoon he 
and his newly-found friend attended a meet- 
ing of the Italian Club, consisting of forty- 
nine naturalized citizens. Several saloon- 
keepers were there. They hailed each man 
as brother and kindly instructed them how 
to make a neat cross against the “Yes” on 
the ballot. Then Michael Ruberti stood up 
and pleaded with his countrymen not to do 
this thing. Michael and God won and the 
town went dry by thirty votes. 

CLINTONIAN. 


The Sectarian Amendment 
Continued from page 347 


ment to the people at the present time. 

Dr. Berle stands with Martin Lomasney, 
the Roman Catholic leaders and some of the 
laity in favor of a more drastic amendment, 
going far beyond the limits of the sectarian 
issue, which would cut off the appropria- 
tions for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and which has every appear- 
having offered, not in 
faith, but in order to confuse the issue. This 
result, at least, has in some measure re- 
sulted. In aiding to bring about this con- 
fusion the chairman of our committee .is not 
truly representing our churches, 


ance of been 


Watertown, Mass. IEpwarp C. CAMP, 


time in wishing 
had the 


Do not let us waste our 
that we were like others—that we 
things God has given them; we cannot have 
these. Fach must use what God has given 
to himself. Let us be content to live day 
by day as God leads us, making good use 
of every moment, without looking beyond 
it—I"enelon, 


LOSS; OF APPETITE 

Loss of appetite is accompanied by loss of 
vitality, which is serious. 

It is common in the spring because at this 
time the blood is impure and impoverished 
and fails to give the digestive organs what is 
absolutely necessary for the proper perform- 
ance of their functions, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the old reliable all- 
the-year-round medicine, is especially useful 
in the spring. Get it from your druggist 
today. By purifying and enriching the blood 
and giving vitality, vigor and tone, it is won- 
derfully successful in the treatment of loss 
of appetite and the other ailments prevalent 
at this time. It is not simply a spring med- 
icine—it is much more than that—but it is 
the best spring medicine. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the rich red 
blood the digestive organs need.—[Adv. 


Stop Bre wy NN”? 
Coughing LD TROCHE 


Relieve the cough in lung trouble. 25c, 50c and $1.00. 
___ Sample Free, JOHN lL. BROWN & BON, Boston, Mass, 


Central Turkey College 
At Aintab, Turkey-in-Asia 


Friends can render important, permanent 
service by subscriptions to New. Endow- 
ment. 5,000 shares. $100 each. Cash, 
instalment and 5 per cent. interest plans. 


egarding gifts, etc.,address Pres. JOHN E.MERRILL, 
Aintab, or 708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Benevolent Societies 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B, Calder, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOMB MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
Cornelius H, Patton, President; Miss izzie D. 
White, Treasurer ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 

WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S Frienp Society of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Mrs. Josephine 
B. White, Treasurer, Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


A CLERGYMAN OFreN TROUBLED with dyspep- 
sia writes, ‘I have found Dyspeplets offer won- 
derfully quick relief, and I am grateful for 
them.” 

A great many dyspeptic sufferers are sur- 
prised by the prompt action of these pleasant 
sugar-coated digestive tablets, which are espe- 
elally useful in cases of sour stomach, belching, 
heartburn and nausea, Dyspeplets are very 
nicely put up. The handsome aluminum pocket- 
box is very convenient to carry them in, 

Sold by all druggists. Try them.—[Adv, 


good . 


RISIBLES 
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“Why don’t you get rid of that mule? 
“Well, suh,” answered Erastus Pinkley, “I 
hates to give in. If I was to trade dat mule 
off, he’d regard it as a personal victory. He's 
been tryin’ foh de las’ six weeks to get rid o’ 
me.”’— Washington Star. 


An American lady called upon Ambassador 
lierrick in Paris last August and gave him 
a piece of her mind. She said, ““Now look 
here; this war must stop before the first of 
September, because Mary Ann has simply 
got to go to school.” 


The Westminster Gazette tells of the 
American tourist doing the sights of [Edin- 
burgh who, on being informed by his guide 
that he was in John Knox’s house, put the 
question, “Who was John Knox?’ In a 
scandalized tone he got the reply, “Man, d’ye 
never read yer Bible?” 

A stranger was looking over the tracts 
in the vestibule of the Church of the Unity 
(Unitarian), but did not find what he 
wanted. There were new publications by 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot and Rev. A. P. Ree- 
cord, but they did not attract. Then a reg- 
ular attendant asked if she could assist him. 
“Oh,” he said, “I was looking for something 
by Billy Sunday.’—NSpringfield Republican. 


A teacher was giving the geography class 
a lesson on the cattle ranches. She spoke of 
their beef and then asked, ‘‘And what else 
comes to us from these ranches?’ She 
looked at her shoes, but no one took the hint. 
She tried again, *‘What do we get from cattle 
besides beef?’ One boy eagerly raised his 
hand. ‘I know what it is. It’s tripe!’’ he 
announced triumphantly.—Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 


Lord Charles Beresford told in his me- 
moirs the story of an old Irish gamekeeper 
who always agreed with everything that was 
said to him. Meeting the old man one day 
when the wind was blowing a gale, Lord 
Charles said to him, “It’s a fine calm day 
today.” “You may well say that, Lord 


Charles,” replied the gamekeeper, with hearty 
acquiescence, “but what little wind there is 
is terrible strong.” 


Economizing words becomes second nature 
to those continually engaged in telephoning 
and making long lists. The London Chris- 
tian Life tells of a warrant officer of the 
ordnance department who was of a devout 
temperament and assisted at church service. 
On one occasion, announcing the hymn, he 
read out in a loud voice of command, “Hymn 
number two double O seven—‘Art thou 
weary ; ditto languid ; ditto sore distressed?’ ” 


Jean longed for a kitten. When_ illness 
made it necessary for Jean to go to the hos- 
pital, her mother said: “I will make a bar- 
gain with you, Jean. If you will be a brave 
little girl about your operation, you shall 
have the nicest kitten I ean find.” Jean took 
the ether, but later, as she came out from 
under the anesthetic, she realized how very 
wretched she felt. The nurse leaned over to 
catch her first spoken word. “What a bum 
Way to get a cat!” moaned the child.— 
ITarper’s Monthly. 


Dr. Burton and Dr. Gage were ministers 
and friends. Dr. Gage had been lecturing 
on his travels, and one of his lectures—on 
Valestine—had been thought not so interest- 
ing as the others. On its second delivery 
many of the auditors withdrew. Dr. Gage’s 
house was soon afterward entered by a 
burglar. Dr. Gage was giving Dr. Burton 
an account of it. “Why, Doctor,” he said, 
“I had him down flat on his back. I held 
him there. He couldn’t move an inch.” 
“Good!” said Dr. Burton. “Now what a 

| splendid opportunity that was to have de- 
| livered to him your lecture on Palestine!” 
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Benevolent Societies 


THe MASSACHUSETTS HOMB MISSIONARY 
Socrery is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
a and pays annuities to the donors. E. 

Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609, Congregational House, 

oston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Supp_Ly established by Mass. Cong’l Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states. ~ 
Congregational House. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Secretary, Appleton P. Williams, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. B, Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity ha gndonenet Its ob- 
ject is the establishment support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its ge ong ert 


Isher, Pres.; CC.) Si Keleeg ee ;_Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


BostoN SEPAMAN’S FRIEND Socrery, incor- 
porated 1828, Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding Sec., Rey. Merritt A. Farren ; Treas., 
C.F, Stratton. Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston.. A Congregational Society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and supported mainly 
by the churehes of New Py Sorin Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. Establishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country, Pub- 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary 
gifts. Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. Contributions 
and communications. relative to work in any 
part of the country may be sent to the New — 
England office. W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in ceane: and is commended 
by all the churches. as published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in man aps ry ts 
and also visit the spiritually destitute. It has 
issued over 300 publications for the eS 7 
Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico and th 
Philippines. Its literature in the native dist 
lects has been the strong right arm of foreign. 
missions. Its benevolent work is dependent 
upon donations and legacies, 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALy, President. 
Jupson Swirr, D. D., General Seeretary. 

Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Treas- 

urer, Park Avenue and 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 


Organized May, 1828. Incorporated April, 1833. 
National, Interdenominational, Bvangelical 
Society for Seamen. Works for the mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare of seamen, Has 
stations in the United States and ports. 
Sends Loan Libraries to sea, Publis Sail- 
ors’ Magazine. _ Aids shipwrecked and destitute 
seamen at its Sailors’ Home and Institute, 507 
West Street, New York. Supported by volun- 
tary contributions. 
JouN B. Catvert, D.D., President. 
Grorce SIDNEY Wessrek, D. D. nereery. 
Send donations to CLarENcR @, PINNEO 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


Boston. Founded 1809. 
A benevolent organization for Pacretin 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant ch 1 
managed in their interests; eg to them for 

funds to do its work. Through the 
sionary societies, secretaries, Reins = donates 
Bibles to native ‘and foreign born; and hie Ae col- 
porters and otherwise to the needy ‘and 
table or religious societies eae al 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to Poy 
Hon, Roperr F. RayMOnD, President. 
Rev. Freperick B, ALLEN, Recording Sec. 


FRANCIS EDWARD MARSTEN, D.D., Cor. Sec, 
B. Preston CLaRK, EsqQ., 


E 
Mr. ALBERT ROSCOR, cs 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIETY 

' I give, devise and hequesss to beet 
setts Bible Society, incorporated year 
eighteen handred ond ten, the ou Ot 
to p a) e ¢ t uses pur- 
poses of the Society. Es Gol 


Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. ‘ aie 
* 


New Curtains, Portieres and 
Couch Covers 


Also Novelty Yard Stuffs in Large Variety, of 
Foreign and Domestic Weaves for Making Curtains 


Plain Nets and Novelty Swiss Laces . 
and Muslins in All the Newest Patterns 


50-inch Italian Embroidered Muslin for curtains and bed spreads. Special 
ate a yard oo 6b bbe €pecto ql Ges | CCAR MS RCRRIGN Neen ve meh Cunt indie Tia Inn CEM) 1) ih a ae Bern ria, a 


50c 


Heavy Mercerized Scrim—Arab color, double border with design of fagot 35 
meect. wopecial at, -a-yvard «++. -.- & 


Colored Bordered Etamines— 


to 
40 inches wide. A yard. - 15¢c 50c 
White and Arabian Bordered Etamines — 2 5c 


A yard Ss cei = Gy Oe Cea ee ‘ 


Scotch Dotted Muslin—36 inches wide. 15¢ | 
Figured and Dotted Muslin—36 inches 25¢ 


MAP VAT a0 ee i Se ca | Special value. Ayard....-....-. 
Novelty Lace Effects—For to | Muslin Sash Curtains—Dotted and fig- 
curtains. A yard... . 30¢ 4.00 | (uideVe ker A AY v aly Ble cow Ole | ePvenin #A tre it 256 


Couch Covers and 
Portieres 


Many Lace Curtains in 
Leading Makes 


Tapestry Couch Covers — Oriental 
design. Special, each -.-*.. 


Portieres—Of forest green linen velour, back to 
back, with New York edge, made 
in our own workrooms, A pair. - 2(.50 
French Velour Portieres—2'4 yards long, 
double faced ; blue, rose and green. 
TIN pair sto DORE Giese eo Ione eis 14.50 
Panne Velour Portieres— made of ma- 
terial selling at 5.50 a yard. A 2 50 


2.00 


Brussels Lace Curtains—A large variety of 


the newest and best. 
A pair 3 Woven Locke Mest Hay 


Real Arabian Lace Cur- 
tains—A pair..... 


5.00 ‘°° 60.00 
5.00 *° 45.00 


ee a ‘Real Renaissance Lace j to . 
Velvet Portieres—Assorted colors. 12 00 Curtains—A pair. - . y 50 30 00 
ee ns - i zg Real Swiss Lace Tambord . 5 QQ) © 12.00 


Gurtains——Paire) a 


Real Irish Point Lace 
Curtains—A pair. - - 


150 Pair Renaissance Net Curtains— 


Silk Velour Portieres—From heavy quality © 
goods, selling at 3.50 a yard, New York 
edge, any color to your order. A _ 30 00 


5.00 *° 1.50 


pair MT eta oye Ss eee 
Velvet and Damask Portieres—Spe- 

Sialavalne: A pair... --.- >. 17.50 
Scotch Sunfast Chenille Portieres— ri 50 
A pair ¢ 
Mercerized Tapestry Portieres— 
Assorted colors, new to 
designs. Apair--- 5.00 12.00 


Waren Ot liGM sah a6) 6) 6. “6 |e, |e “Ve, 


French Moquette Couch Covers— 


Oriental design, limited to v6 50 
s 


few colors. Special, each. - 


Verdure and Plain Centre Tapestry 


Couch Covers — Special, 


5.00 


2.50 
3.50 


White, special value. A pair. - - 


Etamine Curtains—Special value. A 
DAMME a n.8s 2 eres: Se 


Marquisette Curtains—WHand. drawn, white 
and Arabian, special value. 
PAU aeo te os + 6) e+ Panay ioi i= 


1.05 © 3.50 


Marie Antoinette French Curtains 


—Only 300 pairs in all and 3 50 
very desirable. Special, pair ° 
(.50 


Lace Curtains—Assorted pat- 


terns. Special, a pair -- > 


Any of these goods will be delivered FREE to any city or town in New England. 


| Special attention given to Mail Orders and Inquiries at all times | 
Jordan Marsh Company 


THE MERCANTILE HEART OF NEW. ENGLAND 


Important 
Recent 


Books 


SWEETAPPLE COVE 
By George Van Schaick 

A romance of New- 
foundland. Illustrated. 
$1.35 net 


CAPTIVATING MARY 
CARSTAIRS 
By Henry Sydnor Harrison 
Author of “‘Queed’’ and 
“V.V.’s Eyes.” (First 
published _ pseudony- 
mously in 1911) Front- 
ispiece by Crosby. 


$1.35 net 


HAPPY HAWKINS IN 

THE PANHANDLE 

By Robert Alexander Wason 
Another fascinating 

“Happy Hawkins” 

Story of Western Life. 

Frontispiece by Gage. 


$1.35 net 


LETTERS OF A 
SELF-MADE FAILURE 


By Maurice Switzer 

Good advice, given in 

humorous vein, to a 

younger brother, Il- 

lustrated by F. 
Godwin. 


$1.00 net 


MINISTER? 


If so, sign name, 
addressand church 
here, mail us this cou- 
pon and wewill mail you 


of Little Sir Galahad: 


Name 
Address 
Chu rch 


Free our Minister’s Book- 
let containing full synopsis 
and two specimen chapters 


(c.) 


To Small, Maynard & Company, Boston 


Little Sir 


By PHOEBE GRAY 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN AND FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The book that captivates whole families, by its joyous humor, its tender appeal, 
its dramatic and gripping situations, and its wonderful spiritual quality. No one can 
meet Charlie Thomas (the “ Little Sir Galahad” of the story) and fail to love him, to 
live with him, to be uplifted and helped by knowing him. For young and old, for 


all kinds of people, it is indeed “ 7he Book with a 


Blessing.” 


Fathers and mothers are putting it in the hands 
of growing boys and girls to read, and are reading it 
aloud to the younger children. 


Clergymen are preaching from it and about it— 
recommending it as a powerful influence for good. 
In Lending Libraries it is in almost riotous demand. 


Read These Splendid Endorsements 


“Fascinating, Inspiring, Uplifting.”— 
Rev. A. Z. CONRAD, Pastor, Park Street 
Church, Boston. 


“Too much cannot be said in praise of 
‘Little Sir Galahad.’ I shall take great 
pleasure in recommending it to the mem- 
bers of the W. C.T. U.”—Mrs. KATHARINE 
LENT STEVENSON, President, W.C. T. U. 


“T have read the book, ‘Little Sir Galahad,’ 
by Phoebe Gray, with much interest. The 
chapter, ‘The Bestest Christmas,’ I used for 
my junior congregation on Christmas Sun- 
day.” — Rev. WILLIAM: VAN DERVEER 
BERG, Pastor, Central Congregational 
Church, Philadelphia. 


“ All members of our family, even our 
6-year-old boy, have appreciated the story 
and will gladly recommend it to our friends. 
South Church Parsonage occupants have 
listened to the story as read aloud, and often 
with intense interest; and overflowing sym- 
pathies were expressed.”—Rev. Noyes 
O. BARTHOLOMEW, Pastor, South Congre- 
gational Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


“T have read ‘Little Sir Galahad’ with 
keen interest. Ourchildren have devoured 
it, waiting eagerly for their turn at the 
book. It has a wholesome, knightly flavor, 
a noble motive, and arouses necessary ques- 

tions about the greatest evil of our times, 

the drink traffic. ‘Little Sir Galahad’ 


will take his place as one of the classic pic- 
tures of a soul heroic against tremendous 
odds, while Lem Brown will stand out asa 
man redeemed by stern discipline and loving 
devotion. Every home should read this 
‘book with a blessing.’”—Rev. ERNEsT 
BouRNER ALLEN, Pastor, Washington 
Street Congregational Church, Toledo, O. 


“Real children, real men and women, 
seem to live and to speak and rise upward 
in strength of characterin this story. It has 
the ‘human interest’ element from cover 
tocover. It is the kind of a book you will 
read at one sitting, if possible, and having 
finished it you will feel all the better for hay- 
ing read it."—American Lutheran Survey. 


“The author understands people, knows 
what we ordinary folksare. You feel that 
you are one with beings of this planet, of 
this vicinity, of your own town.”—Boston 
Post. 


“Nothing finer than he has ever appeared 
in fiction. His faith is glorious and his real 
appreciation of what it meant to be a Gala- 
had Knight most touching. He saw that 
the Holy Grail is still to be sought in this 
world and still to be achieved and that it is 
exemplified innoble purpose and right living. 
The story sets forth the very essence of faith 
in God, love of men and sound living.” 
— Wilmington Every Evening. 


Charmingly Illustrated. $1.35 net; $1.50 postpaid 


At All Bookstores 
Small, Maynard & Company 


Publishers, Boston 


‘Send for Our Spring, 1915, Catalogue. Over 100 pages # 
To Small, Maynard & Company, Boston 


ba fully describing our list of the most interesting books. - 


miss this great book. 


Vame. 


Important 
New 


Books 


A LADY OF LEISURE 
By Ethel Sidgwick 


Author of ‘‘ Promise ’’ 
‘*Herself,” “‘Succession”’ 


etc, $1.35 net 
BROKE OF 

COVENDEN 

” By J.C. Snaith 


New, rewritten edition, 

a wonderful novel, a lit- 
erary classic of today. 

$1.35 net 


For March 


We announce 


CONSUMPTION 
By John B. Hawes,2nd,M.D. 


Physicians will recom- 
mend this handbook to 
tuberculosis patients. 

50c net 


THE FIELD OF 
SOCIAL SERVICE 
Edited by Philip Davis 


_ An authentic source of 
information by 18 rec- 
ognized experts. 


$1.25 net 


: IS NO 
” BOOKSTORE 


near your home, 
send $1.50 by 
check, money order 
or stamps with this 


coupon for a copy of 

Little Sir Galahad, post- 
paid. You cannot afford to 
(c.) 


] 
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Volume C 


The Reconstruction of the Church 


An admirable book, worth the purchase 
of every progressive pastor, is The Recon- 
struction of the Church, by Paul Moore 
Strayer (Macmillan. $1.50 net). It is crit- 
ical but constructive, written with unfailing 
interest, lightened with memorable phrases, 
full of helpful suggestion; the best book of 
inspiration for the working minister which 
has appeared within the last ten years. 

Mr. Strayer is pastor of a Baptist church 
in Rochester, N. Y. He has met the difficul- 
ties which are in the way of every city 
parish and has solved some of them, partly 
by an-evident enthusiasm before which even 
mountains beat retreat, and partly by pa- 
tient experiments whose results he gives. 
He discusses: The Need of a Social Gospel, 
The Spiritual Possibilities of Business Life, 
The Church and the Group of Toil and How 
to Christianize a Competitive World. Thus 
he deals with general principles. Then after 
a very cheerful and hopeful consideration of 
the failure of the Church, he comes to the 
actual task of reconstruction: The Hfficiency 
Test in Church: Activities, Reorganizing the 
Church Service, A Modern Propaganda for 
the Old Faith, Community Service, Adver- 
tising the Church, The Opportunity of the 
Rural Church, The Church a Social and Reec- 
reational Center, Getting the Church To- 
gether. 

Mr. Strayer might have found a fitting 
sentence for his title-page in the words of 


' Him who, seeing his disciples discouraged 


and catching no fish, said, “Cast the net on 
the other side.” This advice he commends 
and illustrates. “Cast the net on the right 
The left 
side is the place of old conventions and out- 
worn precedents and traditions; a fished-out 
place. The net on the right side is a symbol 
of a new way and a means toward a new 
result. GEORGE HopcEs. 


Progress in Religion 


The best cure for the pessimist is a good 
dose of history. When you think the world 
is going wrong, read history. Likewise if 
any one thinks that religion is waning and 
the church dying, let him read A Century’s 
Change in| Religion, by George Harris 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.25 net). It is a 
fascinating and encouraging record. Presi- 
dent Harris, begins with an account of reli- 
gious conditions, beliefs and customs a cen- 
tury ago. Those indeed were days of long 
sermons and long prayers and elaborate 
ereeds and much church-going. Yet no one 
today would wish to return to the religious 
conditions and beliefs then prevailing, includ- 
ing the Westminster doctrine that “all man- 
kind by their fall lost communion with God 
and are under his wrath and curse.” We 
forget sometimes, in our hours of discourage- 
ment, how far we have traveled in the last 
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sixty years. We forget how Bushnell and 
Barnes were accused of heresy for beliefs 
now almost universally held and with glad- 
ness. The story of “the waning of Calvin- 
ism” is a story of release from bondage. The 
writer of this review, though he is not yet 
a century old, can remember a day when a 
Congregational minister did not feel able to 
assure a sorrowing mother of the safety of 
her dead baby! How could a “totally de- 
praved” infant be saved? Hvery Christian 
today may be grateful that he is not asked 
to believe many things that were written in 
the creeds of our grandfathers. The coming 
of the theory of evolution, the new historical 
interpretation of the Scriptures, the recov- 
ery of the conception of the Kingdom of God, 
the new birth of the spirit of Brotherhood 
and of service, these are some of the great 
marks of the progress of Christian thought. 
The best, also, from the past has been con- 
served. Chapters on Redemption and Con- 
version, ‘The Spiritual Man, Hternal Life, 
The Heritage of the Faith, ete, emphasize 
broadening and enlargement, rather than 
ehange of faith. It is a splendid record. 
We remember, too, that the author has borne 
a royal share in the promotion of this sound 
and Biblical forward movement. And now 
he sees no reasons for thinking that real reli- 
gion is losing its hold. “If I read the signs 
of the times aright,’ he says, ‘“‘there is a 
revival of religion, or at least of interest in 
religion,” and gives the reasons for his con- 
clusion. It has been a great century for 
Christianity, and this interesting, inspiring 
review of its religious development is good 
ground for Christian optimism. 


The Early Church 


A history of the Christian Church pre- 
sented in attractive manner, inviting to the 
general reader, has long been needed. Now 


it seems that the need is happily met, so far, . 


at least, as the period from Ignatius 
(117 A.D.) to Augustine (480 A.D.) 

concerned, in The Harly Church, by George 
Hodges (Houghton Mifflin. $1.75 net). It 
is very desirable that this most satisfactory 
work should go forward and that Dean 
Hodges should send forth future volumes con- 
tinuing the history. This volume opens with 
an illuminating chapter on the religious con- 
dition of the Roman world at the beginning 
of the Christian era and continues with 
chapters on The Struggle for Life, The De- 
fense of the Faith, The Organization of Re- 
ligion, The Arian Debate, Monasticism, ete. 
The work bears the evidence of thorough 
scholarship—but it is interesting. A certain 
school of critics may feel that it is too in- 
teresting, but most of us will thank God and 
take courage and hope for more. To point 
out special excellencies would take too much 
space, but we call attention to the fascinating 
chapters on Ambrose, Chrysostom and Au- 
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gustine. By all means read this book. It is 
not only history, it is a message to our own 
day. 


The Religion of the Hebrews 


One of the most illuminating volumes on 
Old Testament history that-has recently ap- 
peared, the result of over twenty years of 
special study, is J'he Religion of the He- 
brews, by John Punnett Peters (Ginn. 
$2.75). It is issued as a volume in the 
Handbooks on the History of Religions and 
is a worthy companion of the earlier vol- 
umes by Hopkins, Jastrow and Toy. Speak- 
ing of the Hebrew religion, the author says, 
“Considered spiritually, it is of absorbing 
interest because of the very great beauty of 
its flower and the surpassing virtue of its 
fruit, and also because of the fascinating 
manner in which flower and fruit developed.” 
The enthusiasm of this utterance marks the 
nature of the work. While it is the fruit of 
profound scholarship and is, in fact, a mas- 
sive production, it has not that lack of life 
which is characteristic of too much of our 
scholarly Biblical literature. The introduc- 
tory chapter presents a luminous explana- 
tion of modern conclusions concerning the 
composition of the Hebrew narratives. The 
volume is by no means radical. It will not 
be satisfactory to extremists. For example, 
Dr. Peters claims much more for Moses than 
is the tendency of some critics. ‘The per- 
sonal equation of Moses must be sought in 
the same way in which we seek the personal 
equations of the other great religious found- 
ers, and by the same tests.” “We must not 
fail to recognize the immense importance of 
the personal factor of the founder of that 
religion—a man spiritually and mentally in 
advance of those about him.” The chapter 
on The Religion of Moses is far more satis- 
factory than the conclusions of much recent 
destructive criticism. Other specially im- 
portant chapters deal with The Problem of 


Evil, The Law, The Synagogue and the 
Scribes, The Messianic Hope and Future 
Life. It is a great book, marking perhaps a 


new period of constructive Bible interpreta- 
tion. It profits by the best of modern schol- 
arship, choosing what seems conclusive and 
presenting a convincing narrative, helpful 
and inspiring. 


Our Knowledge of Christ 


Men who are perplexed by questions con- 
cerning the Person of Christ will find help 
in Our Knowledge of Christ, by Lucius Hop- 
kins Miller (Holt. $1.00 net). This is a 
fearless historical study, seeking only for 
truth. The questions of the Virgin Birth, 
The Resurrection, Miracles, The Teachings 
of Jesus, The Messianic Life, ete., are clearly 
discussed. The author holds the modern 
view and shows how such belief is consistent 
with the essential Christian faith. 
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Philosophy and Theology 


Two thinkers who have had considerable 
influence on the philosophic thought of our 
day are dealt with by Horace M. Kellen in 
a volume entitled William James and Henri 
Bergson (Univ. of Chicago Press. $1.50 
net). The author shows wherein these phi- 
losophers agree in their opposition to intel- 
lectualism and in their interest in the tem- 
poral flowing character of the world, but he 
also points out their differences in respect to 
method, the nature of knowledge, the role of 
divinity in human affairs and the final des- 
tiny of man. He holds that Bergson is in 
line with the philosophic tradition, whereas 
James is a new phenomenon in the history of 
thought. He is fully in sympathy with 
James and very critical of Bergson. The 
book is brilliantly written, but it has little 
warmth. 

In Henri Bergson: A Study in Radical 
Evolution, by Emil Carl Wilm (Sturgis & 
Walton. $1.25 net), the author avoids the 
laudatory tone, on the one hand, and undue 
depreciation, on the other; he seeks to give 
a clue to Bergson’s writings which will en- 
able the reader to make his own way through 
them. He documents his work by letting the 
philosopher speak as often as possible. He 
appraises very highly Bergson’s gifts of ex- 
position; and finds his leading idea in his 
radical and romantic evolutionism. The book 
serves admirably as a popular introduction. 

In The Philosophy of Christ's Tempta- 
tion, by G. S. Painter (Sherman, French. 
$1.50 net), the author comes to his task with 
a sense of literary values and methods in 
depicting inner experiences. He proceeds by 
a psychological method to study these expe- 
riences. It is, however, their ethical value 
with which he is primarily concerned, but 
he goes through the ethical to the philosop- 
ical meaning of temptation. Thus the story 
of the temptation becomes for him a great 
drama for the interpretation, not alone of 
Christ’s experience, but of the experience 
of humanity, and also for the interpretation 
of the nature of this moral universe. 

The parables are exposed to all sorts of 
treatment. It is, therefore, with fear and 
trembling that one takes up a new book 
dealing with them. R. M. Lithgow, the 
author of The Parabolic Gospel (Scribners. 
$1.50 net), thinks that he has done what no 
one else has ever done; he has given a 
sequence and a synthesis of all the para- 
bles. He thinks that he has shown that 
there is a historical sequence of the parables 
which agrees with a logical order, and these 
two agree with the normal spiritual develop- 
ment of man; and the mineral, vegetable, 
animal and human emblems chime in with 
this order, and even the persons of the Trin- 
ity have special parables in which they play 
the chief rdle. In short, he has shown what 
a wonderful set of Chinese boxes within 
boxes these parables are, but has done very 
little to expound their profound spiritual 
meaning. 

Henry Beach Carré writes on Paul’s Doc- 
trine of Redemption (Macmillan, $1.25 net). 
Paul suffered many things at the hands of 
men in his own lifetime and frequently since 
he has suffered at the hands of his inter- 
preters, especially when they have tried to 
interpret him wholly in the terms of apoc- 
alyptic eschatology, or of syncretistic mys- 
tery religions or, latest of all, in the terms 
of a world-view, with the chief stress laid 
on demons, spirits and Satan, on the one 
side, and angels and God on the other side. 
The devil once played a large place in the 


doctrine of the atonement; he is now given 
a large place in Paul’s thought and plays 
havoe there. Dr. Carré’s attempt is as suc- 
cessful in giving us the profound significance 
of Paul as an attempt would be to interpret 
our New England fathers in the terms of 
witcheraft. Doubtless witchcraft, in a com- 
plete estimate, must be given its place, but 
it is not to have the central place; so also 
in our interpretation of Paul, his world-view 
must have its place, but to give it the central 
place is to abandon all sense of values. 

Three lectures by Hastings Rashdall are 
published under the title, Js Conscience an 
Emotion? (Houghton Mifflin. $1.00 net). 
In the first lecture the author discusses the 
question whether moral judgments are to be 
considered as the expression of emotion, or 
moral sense, or as the work of the reason. 
In the second lecture he deals with some 
new anthropological and psychological at- 
tempts to base ethics on the emotions. In 
the last lecture he endeavors to show the 
distinctive nature of moral judgments in the 
terms of the good, and to guard against the 
identification of the good with the idea of 
satisfaction. The work is a trenchant criti- 
cism of some current tendencies in ethics 
which endanger the basis of the moral life. 
The author holds strongly to the rational 
nature of ethics. Moral judgments are not 
private matters; they have objective valid- 
ity with the right to control; and they yield 
us insights into the very nature of the uni- 
verse. The book is a brief but vital discus- 
sion of an important subject. 

In his work on Liberal Orthodory (Serib- 


ners. $2.00), Dr. Henry W. Clark sketches’ 


in broad outline a remarkable moyement of 
thought. He traces the development and 
course since Reformation days of the effort 
to adjust the Christian faith to progressive 
thought and to preserve the essentials of the 
Christian religion while recognizing the 
claims of the mind and the results of modern 
scholarship. He finds the defect of the whole 
movement in its conception of Christianity 
as a system of ideas, and in its failure to 
realize its hope to hold fast to the doctrine 
of a supernatural Christ, in view of the new 
critical study of the gospels. He judges the 
movement from the point of view of “God's 
planting out of his own creative power in 
Christ” and of a “life-dynamic”’ in Christ, 
which shows clearly the influence of Berg- 
son’s philosophy on his thought. 
DANIEL EVANS. 


Billy Sunday 


The most ambitious book that has yet been 
written on America’s most prominent evan- 
gelist of today is Billy Sunday, the Man and 
His Message, by William T. Ellis (Winston. 
$1.50 net). Mr. Ellis writes from intimate 
personal knowledge of Mr. Sunday and his 
work, and has gathered together much infor- 
mation covering the evangelist’s career, his 
personal characteristics and methods by which 
his work is done. He quotes liberally from Mr. 
Sunday’s sermons, so that the reader is 
given a fair idea of the unique characteris- 
ties of the message, as well as the man. 
The book might fairly be criticized for par- 
tisanship and for failing to recognize the 
definitely unethical qualities which have ap- 
peared in Mr, Sunday’s preaching. On the 
other hand, Mr. Ellis interprets in a most 
illuminating way the methods and motives 
of Mr. Sunday as expressed in his preach- 
ing and thereby explains away much of the 
grounds for criticism. He makes out a 
strong case indeed, representing Billy Sun- 


day as “a prophet needed to call God's peo- 


ple back to simple faith and righteousness in 
the midst of luxury, greed, love of pleasure 
and unbelief.” 

In appraising the results of Mr. Sunday's 
work he emphasizes “battling with booze,” 
and says “Billy Sunday is happiest and most 
successful when attacking the liquor evil, 
which he deems the greatest evil of our day. 
He is the most effective foe of the liquor 
business in America. Wherever Billy Sun- 
day goes a great temperance awakening 
follows.” 

Mr. Ellis describes the picturesque fea- 
tures of Mr. Sunday’s work and explains the 
organization and the many lines of evan- 


gelism that are developed in connection with — 


his campaigns. The enthusiasm he develops 
is effectively presented. It is Mr. Ellis’s 
opinion that one of the most significant trib- 
utes to the evangelist Sunday is the storm 
of criticism that rages about his head. He 
also points out “the marvel that this uncon- 
ventional preacher has enlisted among his 
supporters a host of the intellectual and 
spiritual leaders of our time.” 
RoLFre CosBLeicn. 


A Faith Born of Experience 


An exceptionally interesting interpreta- 
tion of the life and teachings of Jesus is 
Christ’s Experience of God, by Rey. Frank 
H. Decker, minister of the Church House 
in Providence, R. I. (Pilgrim Press. $1.00 
net). The central idea of the volume is that 
such perfect communion as existed between 
Jesus and his Father may be enjoyed in 
kind if not in degree by any man. And this 
is the Kingdom of God, this personal rela- 
tionship of intimate fellowship between 
God and man. God and man are “both 
divine,” therefore this close relationship is 
possible. But there are many hindrances to 
the promotion of the Kingdom. 
the parables contain Christ’s teachings con- 
cerning these hindrances. Arrested Fellow- 
ship, Wrong Motive, The Unforgiving Spirit, 
The Useless and Selfish Life, these and other 
perils are considered. It is an unusual yvol- 
ume. President Hyde says of it, “Nowhere 
has the spiritual life and the perils that be- 
set it been more simply and sincerely por- 
trayed.” 


Jesus and the Early Church 


Why another and another book on the life 
and teachings of Jesus? S. G. Craig in his 
Jesus as He Was and Is (Doran. $1.00 
net) says that it is because “the center of 
controversy today among those who call 
themselves Christians has to do with the 
place that Jesus occupies in the religion that 
he founded.” Prof. W. C. Schaeffer an- 
swers the question in 7’he Supreme Revela- 
tion (Revell. $1.50 net) by saying, “As the 
great ocean is ever casting up on the shore 
new forms of beauty, so is the supreme rev- 
elation of Jesus giving new treasures to 
every devout inquiry.” The first book has 
a definite end in view to prove that Jesus 
was the object and not simply a subject of 
the Christian religion. Dr. Schaeffer's work 
is a more judicial, careful, candid and 
scholarly study of Jesus. His teaching is 
interpreted on the background of his life. 

A luminous account of the growth of 
Christianity from the death of Jesus to the 
end of Paul’s labors is presented in The 
Dawn of Christianity, by A. W. Martin 
(Appleton. $1.25 net). The book consists 
of lectures given before the Ethical Culture 
Society, but is fair and candid. 
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Antarctic Discovery 


The most vivid fiction pales in dramatic 
interest before the plain tale of Antarctic 
exploration as it has been narrated recently 
by several leaders of this kind of scientific 


SIR DOUGLAS MAWSON 
Author of “The Home of the Blizzard” 


adventure. Not least among these narra- 
tives in importance and fascination is J'he 
HHomé of the Blizzard, by Sir Douglas Maw- 
son, leader of the Australian expedition of 
1911-14 (Lippincott. 2 vols. $9.00 net per 
set). These splendid volumes, magnificently 
illustrated, worthily set forth the perilous 
undertaking of a sturdy and heroic group of 
men. There is no attempt to magnify their 
exploit or to enlarge upon its perils and 
hardships. The illustrations of ice-fields, 
crevasses, winter quarters, etc., with the sim- 
ple records of day by day experiences, need 
no adjectives to enable the reader to realize 
something of the nature of the undertaking. 
The volumes contain indeed the story of va- 
rious expeditions, for after a base station 
- was located at Macquarie Island and one 
party left there to establish a wireless plant 
and keep in connection with the outside 
world and the explorers, the rest pushed on 
to the south to Adelie Land on the hitherta 
unexplored Antarctic continent, and then 
that group divided again into six parties, set- 
ting forth in as many directions on various 
explorations. One of these parties consisted 
of Sir Douglas Mawson, Lieutenant Ninnis 
and Xavier Mertz. Of these the second per- 
ished in a crevasse, Mertz sickened and died 
and Mawson struggled on alone, barely sur- 
viving the journey. The narrative includes, 
therefore,| in addition to the story of the 
leader, a report from each of the five other 
heads of parties, an account of the experiences 
of those who remained at the base of sup- 
plies, and\an account by the captain of the 
Aurora, who made three trips back and forth 
before the whole work was finished. It is 
impossible even to indicate in brief space the 
multitude of incidents of such an undertak- 
ing. It is enough to promise the reader who 
takes these bulky volumes in hand that he 
will find it difficult to lay them aside till the 
remarkable story is completed. Among the 
new names on the map of Antarctica, as a 
result of this expedition, are King George V. 
Land and Queen Mary Land. 


The Exploration of a Continent 


No Polar adventures have aroused greater 
or more sustained interest than those of 
Capt. R. F, Scott, who lost his life in his 
second visit to Victoria Land in search of 
the South Pole. Leaving New Zealand in 
the southern summer of 1910, the steamship 
Terra Nova landed its company of exptorers 
on Ross Island, Jan. 26, 1911. From this 
point the main party, led by Captain Scott, 
sought the South Pole. The other party, six 
men with Commander VY. L. A. Campbell in 
command, set out on geological and geo- 
graphical explorations which continued 
twenty months. 

Their experiences have been recorded by 
Raymond H. Priestley in a volume of 382 
pages, entitled Antarctic Adventure (BH. P. 
Dutton. $5.00 net). In the genuine spirit 
of the adventurer the author has told the 
story of the daily life of the little company. 
In spite of their isolation, his unflagging in- 
terest in the object sought, his enthusiastic 
admiration of the scenery of that icebound 
land and his attractive literary style, have 
wholly relieved these accounts of any sus- 
picion of monotony. He has a friendly feel- 
ing for penguin and seal. He finds a cozy 
homelikeness in the snow-buried hut above 
which the fiercest gales are sweeping. Mod- 
ern inventions for protection against ex- 
tremes of cold and perpetual frost, with the 
suggestion of wireless telegraphy to keep 
alive the sense of association with the human 
world where the sun is shining, banish the 
eeriness of earlier Polar adventures. The 
150 admirable illustrations, like those of Sir 
Douglas Mawson which are being exhibited 
in motion pictures in various cities, give viv- 
idness to the narrative. One may open the 
volume anywhere, spend a half hour or more 
in the company of these hardy, optimistic 
explorers, and return to his own surround- 
ings with the refreshing satisfaction of hav- 
ing had a thrilling experience amid Antarc- 
tic snows. 


The Great Canal 


Very timely and welcome is the publication 
of a new and cheaper edition of The Panama 
Gateway, by Joseph Bucklin Bishop (Serib- 
ners. $1.50 net). The author was Secre- 
tary of the Isthmian Commission and _ his 
statements are authoritative. Readers who 
desire information concerning the proposed 


“apology” to Colombia together with the pay- 
ment of several million dollars can easily 
make up their minds as to the wisdom or 
folly of such action from these pages. In 
fact, all published records agree that no apol- 
ogy from the United States is necessary. 
Secretary Hay was justified in his treatment 
of attempted blackmail. The volume is well 
illustrated and gives a fine history of the 
Isthmus from the days of Balboa to the 
present time. 


Two Travel Books 


Round the Wonderful World, by G. E. 
Mitton (Putnam), is a holiday book, liber- 
ally illustrated with pictures in bright col- 
orings and many text illustrations by A. 8 
Forest. The narrative is full of action and 
carries one on with the swing of a good 
story, while presenting glimpses of the lands 
visited and introducing the various little 
incidents of actual travel. Being an Eng- 
lish book, the journey described starts in 
Pngland and takes one through France, 
Italy, Egypt, Palestine, India, the Eastern 
straits and islands, China, Japan, United 
States and Canada. The parts of the United 
States described are chiefly in the great 
West, including the Great Divide and cat- 
tle ranches. 

There is a unique interest about the T'ravel 
Notes of an Octogenarian, by W. Spooner 
Smith (Badger. $1.50 net), for it recounts 
the travel experiences not only of an octo- 
genarian, but of a man who all his life had 
been an invalid. But he always wanted to 
travel. Finally he started, when eighty-six 
years of age, for the Missionary Conference 
at Edinburgh. Having begun thus well and 
found the experience exhilarating, he pro- 
ceeded to Palestine, and then on eastward 
to Ceylon, India, Japan, China, Korea, 
Hawaii, San Francisco and home. He was 
ill in the hospital in Rangoon. But this de- 
terred him not at all. He was having the 
time of his life and it is evident that he thor- 
oughly enjoyed it. The book gives the record 
of the peoples of the earth as seen through 
an old man’s eyes, a man who had a trained 
mind and an unquenched hunger for infor- 
mation. In itself the work is informing and 
entertaining. But as a spur to others who 
wish to travel, that they realize “it’s never 


too late to take a trip around the world,” 
the book is unsurpassed. 
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Social Problems 


Many books have been written on the so- 
cial aspects of Christianity which have dealt 
largely with theory but have evaded practical 
application. Now, however, the second stage 
is reached and we are having more plain 
speech. Among the most outspoken of these 
books is The Gospel of Jesus and the Prob- 
lems of Democracy, by Henry C. Vedder 
(Macmillan. $1.50 net). The volume is 
dedicated ‘“T'o the millions who toil without 
hope that the thousands may enjoy without 
thought.” Social Justice, The Child, The 
Slum, Vice, Crime, Disease, Poverty, Law- 
lessness, are some of its themes. It is an 
eloquent plea for the working man and 
woman, for the minimum wage, the abolition 
of child labor, good housing, ete. This 
author believes that it is high time “to clean 
up the road to Jericho and put down brig- 
andage.” The volume puts emphatically the 
ease of labor against capital and finds the 
remedy in abolishing the wage system, trans- 
forming capital into co-operative production, 
making the workers the owners of the means 
of production, ete. It is written in vigorous 
English and contains a mass of information 
for the benefit of those who wish to know 
what is wrong in the present social and in- 
dustrial systems. 

The first report of The General Education 
Board covers the ground of its activities 
since its foundation in 1902, and its record 
of the tangible results of investigations and 
efforts is a remarkable educational docu- 
ment. The work is classified under the heads 
of Farm Demonstration, Secondary Educa- 
tion, Colleges and Universities, Medical Edu- 
eation. Rural Education and Negro Educa- 
tion. A large number of charts and half- 
tone illustrations show graphically the work 
which the text describes. It is a fascinating 
and instructive volume. 

An interesting study of social problems is 
The Power to Right Our Wrongs, by Anna 
Fitzgerald Van Loan (Revell. $1.00 net). 
The volume opens with the causes of dis- 
eontent. Then follows a study of Socialism 
as a proposed remedy and arguments to 
show its fallacy. Another chapter on in- 
stances wherein Christian peoples have failed 
in their stewardship contains a reluctant ad- 
mission that evils exist in Christian lands in 
opposition to the teachings of our religion. 
The little volume contains a large amount 
of interesting material, not very well organ- 
ized, but suggestive and useful, and the tone 
is one of hopefulness and inspiration. 

Students of the problems connected with 
childhood, especially in connection with life 
in the great cities, will find an invaluable 
handbook of information in Problems of Child 
Welfare, by George B. Mangold (Macmil- 
lan. $2.00 net). Beginning with the Con- 
servation of Life, the volume deals with such 
topics as Health and Physique, Training and 
Education, Child Labor, Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Problems of Dependent Children. 
A select bibliography will aid in further read- 
ing. The volume contains in compact form 
a remarkable amount of information on all 
these subjects. 

The temptations of city life to which 
young people, especially of the poorer classes, 
are subjected, the efforts exerted in their 
behalf by the Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion of Chicago, and further recommenda- 
tions are recorded in Safeguards for City 
Youth at Work and at Play, by Louise 
de Koven Bowen (Macmillan. $1.50 net). 
An appreciative preface is written by Jane 
Addams. What is true of Chicago also holds 


good in other large cities, and the volume 
should be read by all who have at heart the 
welfare of city youth. 

Ellen Key, the noted Swedish sociological 
writer, has issued a book of essays under the 
title, The Younger Generation (Putnam. 
$1.50 net). In it she wrestles in her own 
vigorous and unconventional way with cur- 
rent problems. The essay on The Peace 
Problem is of special interest. It shows how 
our academic solutions often fall wide of the 
mark. The titles, Youth, Women and Anti- 
militarism, Class Badges, The Children’s 
Charter, give a clew to the contents. 

A series of lectures by an expert in both 
fields is now published entitled, Christianity 
and Economie Science, by W. Cunningham 
(Longmans. 90c. net). The whole lifetime 
of the author‘has been devoted to the study 
of the history of the economic aspects of 
Western civilization. The present study 
deals particularly with the history of 
thought. Particularly timely is the discus- 
sion of the economic basis of universal peace 
which is a plea for the strengthening rather 
than discarding the idea of patriotism. 

An entertaining account of life in New 
York City is Belshazzar Court, by Simeon 
Strunsky (Holt. $1.25 net). The title is 
taken from the name of the apartment build- 
ing in which the author dwells and the first 
chapter wholly and other chapters in part 
describe with vivacious humor that phase of 
home life. Other sketches relate impressions 
of men and sights on Broadway, in the the- 
ater and at the ballgrounds, or tell the reader 
confidentially of the perplexity presented by 
the author’s son Harold, in his adolescent 
years. It is all very amusing and charm- 
ingly human. One feels that the writer of 
these sketches sees life pleasantly and would 
be a delightful man to know. 

Edward Howard Griggs in a little volume 
of the Art of Life Series on Self-Culture 
through the Vocation (Huebsch. 50c. net) 
sings the glory of work that has an end be- 
yond itself. 

Right Living, by Homer H. Cooper, ed. 
(McClurg. $1.00). A collection of inspir- 
ing messages for high school scholars. Val- 
uable for them, but more valuable for the 
preacher or teacher who has to give chapel 
talks to young folks. 

The Next Generation, by Frances Gulick 
Jewett (Ginn. 75c), is a text-book on sex 
hygiene of rare merit. Not only is it writ- 
ten to build up a better and purer physical 
manhood and womanhood, but the scientific 
information is highly valuable and inform- 
ing. 

Honest Business, by Amos Kidder Fiske 
(Putnam. $1.25 net). The underlying idea 
of the book is that “where the inculcation 
of ethics, the teaching of morals, the sanc- 
tion of religion are most needed is in the 
industrial and commercial relations of men.” 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox has become one of 
the leading moral teachers of the time. Some 
of her short sketches are gathered together 
in The Art of Being Alive (Harpers. $1.00 
net). In an interesting way she deals with 
such subjects as Being Alive, Modern Mar- 
riage, Prenatal Influence, Morbiditis and a 
dozen other sketches, all readable and illu- 
minating. 

Self-training for Mothers, by Maria B. 
Chance (Lippincott. $1.25 net), is a book 
of great value. Its advice is wise, broad: 
minded and practical. The home should be- 
come her place for relaxation, just as it is 
for her husband; and in this book counsel is 
given to obtain this highly desirable result. 

We find among our new books a copy of 


that ancient friend, The Old Farmer's Al- 
manack for 1915 (William Ware & Co. 10e.; 
interleaved, 20c.) which many old-fashioned 
folk and those who love the old days will 


welcome. It retains all of the old hall marks 
of the first edition, issued in 1793! 

“According to Hoyle” is a popular phrase 
for correct usage in things generally. It is 
derived, however, from the Hnglishman, 
Hoyle, who codified rules for games only and 
died 1769. A modern, original and author- 
itative work by F. A. Foster, Foster’s Com- 
plete Hoyle (Stokes. $3.00 net), is an en- 
eyclopedia of all indoor games. Among the 
many card games to which space is given, 
those known by the general name of Soli- 
taire, which are often the greatest resources 
of “shut-ins” and persons of impaired sight 
or hearing, receive attention, as do also 
chess, checkers, backgammon, cribbage, bowl- 
ing and many others, the inquirer’s compre- 
hension being assisted by many diagrams. 

A volume which has held its place now for 
a score of years among the living literature 
of the day and is constantly referred to by 
writers on national and social problems is 
Benjamin Kidd’s Social Hvolution. A new 
and revised edition (Macmillan. $1.50 net) 
is welcome and warmly commended to those 
who have not read and digested its wise sur- 
vey of world motives and problems. Espe- 
cially valuable is the chapter on The Func- 
tion of Religious Beliefs in the Evolution 
of Society. 

An effort to promote painless childbirth, 
attracting wide attention at present, is ex- 
plained with sufficient fullness for popular 
reading in The Twilight Sleep, by Henry. 
Smith Williams (Harpers. 75a net). The 
treatment consists in “the hypodermic ad- 
ministration of certain drugs given just at 
the incipiency of the acute pains of chiid- 
birth and causing partial unconsciousness.” 
This little volume answers the questions 
likely to be asked about the method employed 
and eloquently advocates its adoption. It is 
clear, however, that the use of this drug re- 
quires care and that in reckless or unskilled 
hands it is dangerous. A considerable part 
of the book is devoted to the plea for better 
instruction in obstetrics in medical colleges, 
and in better hospital provision for mothers 
at childbirth. ‘ 

Taxation, by C. B. Fillebrown (McClurg. 
50ec. net). A volume in the National Social 
Science Series by the author of “A. B. C. of 
Taxation.” Practical, lucid and comprehen- 
sive, it discusses everything from the nature 
of taxation to the latest income and inher- 
itance taxes, 

Drift and Mastery, by Walter Lippman 
(Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50 net), is an at- 
tempt to diagnose the current unrest. It is 
all so well done, and the style is so pungent, 
that it reads like a story. There is a chal- 
lenge on every page, and the conservative 
who reads will get many a severe jolt. But 
one cannot read it without thinking a good 
deal. 

Social Work in London (Dutton. $2.00 
net), by Helen Bosanquet, is a history of the 
great charity organization of that great city. 
Beginning fifty years ago, this society has 
evolved through experience a code of prin- 
ciples and a stock of methods which have 
been applied to all the needs of a people sub- 
ject to the vicissitudes of a dense population 
under the modern industrial system. 

The World's Social Bvil (Saul Brothers. 
$1.50 net), by William Burgess, is a review 
of the whole subject, with appendices by 
experts who have firsthand knowledge of the 
problem. a 
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Literature of the War 
BIOGRAPHY 


Among the volumes that bear upon the 
present war a prominent place should be 
given to The Life of Friedrich Nietzsche, by 
Daniel Halévy (Macmillan. $1.25 net). For 
this man was the supreme eulogist of war 
and his philosophy is at the heart of modern 
militarism. “Power gives the first right,”’ 
he says, “and there is no right which is not 
at bottom appropriation, usurpation, power.” 
The fear of war is hateful and debasing. 
“We must have war, and war again.” “War 
is necessary to the state, as the slave is to 
society.” “The resonance of its silver bow 
is terrible. It comes to us somber as night; 
nevertheless, Apollo accompanies it, Apollo, 
the rightful leader of states, the god who 
purifies them.”’ Such are the teachings of 
the apostle of barbarism, frankly and avow- 
edly anti-Christian. No volume better ex- 
plains the present cataclysm in the progress 
of Christian nations. This biography of a 
man who died insane is one of the strangest 
records of modern history. 

Few men will have the time and fewer 
still the patience to read the works of Nie- 
tzsche. Buta good idea of the nature of his 
teachings may be gained by the use of the 
single volume, What Nietzsche Taught, by 
Willard Huntington Wright (Huebsch. 
$2.00 net). The author is an admirer of the 
erratic philosopher and endeavors in his 
introduction and biographical sketch to show 
the best side of his subject. 

A good biographical sketch of the man 
who is war secretary of England is Kitch- 
ener, Organizer of Victory, by Harold Beg- 
bie (Houghton Mifflin. $1.25 net). Rather 
a grim figure is here placed before us, 1 man 
who sits in his chair as if it were a throne, 
a man without imagination or inspiration, 
but possessed of a bull-dog tenacity, a great 
gift for organization and a man who has 
never known defeat. Mr. Begbie sketches 
the life of his hero from his boyhood to the 
present time, his work at map making and 
photography in the Palestine Survey, his 
career in Egypt organizing the army, his 
command in India and in the Boer War. A 
special chapter by another hand describes 
Kitchener’s Battles. It is a brilliant story 
of a remarkable man and will be read with 
great interest. 

That the Kaiser greatly admires Fred- 
erick the Great gives special interest to a 
translation of The Confessions of Frederick 
the Great and The Life of Frederick the 
Great, by Treitschke (Putnam. $1.25 net), 
both published in one volume with introduc- 
tions by George Haven Putnam and Douglas 
Sladen. The Confessions especially are 
startling reading, as when the Hmperor 
says, “Religion is very necessary in a state, 
but then it would not be very wise in a king 
to have any religion himself.” 

In the center of the world panorama, a 
hero to all English-speaking peoples, is the 
man at the head of the English army. His 
biography, written in Sir John French, by 
Cecil Chisholme (Stokes. 50c. net), makes 
it easy to understand why he is the idol of 
the army. 

An admirable biography of Emperor Wil- 
liam II. is The Kaiser, by Stanley Shaw 
(Maemillan. 40c. net). Originally pub- 
lished in 1913, this gives a fair and adequate 
story of the education, training, ideals and 
reign of the Emperor. 

An illuminating volume is The German 
Emperor as Shown in His Public Utter- 
ances, by Christian Gauss (Scribners. $1.25 


net). This is a perfectly fair reproduction 
of over ninety official reports of the speeches 
of the Emperor. Five date from July 31, 
1914, to Aug. 6. On the whole, while there 
are some characteristic remarks, such as 
“We are the salt of the earth,” the impres- 
sion made is that the Emperor was genuinely 
the advocate of peace, while at the same time 
persuaded that peace could only be main- 
tained by preparing for war. 

Perhaps the most enlightening book on the 
present European situation, its cause and 
what is to come of it, is The Audacious War, 
by C. W. Barron (Houghton Mifflin. $1.00 
net). The author, connected with the Wall 
Street Journal and other similar publica- 
tions, is a financial expert and he has re- 
cently visited England to study the financial 
factors in the war and the financial results 
therefrom. He here sets forth much infor- 
mation not hitherto given to the public in 
such clear fashion. Chapters on French 
Finance, German Resources, English War 
Finance and the Lessons for America are 
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wonderful reading. Not only do they de- 
seribe intimately gigantic forces of great 
human concern, but they are written in such 
strong, clear, intelligible English that they 
fascinate the reader. By all means read this 
book whatever else is neglected. 


FROM THE BATTLEFIELDS 


Undoubtedly the greatest book yet with 
news direct from the field of battle is Paths 
of Glory, by Irvin S. Cobb (Doran. $1.50 
net). Irvin S. Cobb knows how to write, 
and he had better luck than Davis or Powell, 
for he arrived within the German army at 
the moment when high German officials had 
decided to treat American war correspond- 
ents with courtesy and let them see much of 
the details of the greatest fighting machine 
that was ever created. Among the amazing 
experiences of this lucky and daring corre- 
spondent was an ascent in an army observa- 
tion balloon—and a quick descent when a 
French aeroplane soared above it. 

A bright little volume written in the very 
midst of the conflicting armies and by a 
woman is Sic Weeks at the War, by Milli- 
eent, Duchess of Sutherland (McClurg. 50c. 
net). The author with eight nurses and a 


surgeon had charge of the “Millicent Suther- 
Jand Ambulance,’ and most of this narrative 
describes her experiences in Namur, where 
the ambulance remained for several weeks, 
first under Belgian protection and then Ger- 
man, 

In the Pocket Books Series (Doran. 50e. 
net each) six new volumes have been re- 
ceived. The Russian Advance, by Marr Mur- 
ray, describes the mobilization of Russian 
soldiers and the campaign down to the cap- 
ture of Lemberg in the latter part of August. 
Hacking through Belgium, by Edmund Dane, 
describes the Western campaign to the ecap- 
ture of Antwerp. The Fighting Retreat to 
Paris, by Roger Ingpen, is chiefly concerned 
with the part borne by English troops down 
to Sept. 1, and the turn in the tide. Three 
of the volumes of special interest are: The 
Fleets at War, by Archibald Hurd; Atr- 
craft in War, by Erie Bruce; and Subma- 
rines, Mines and Torpedoes in War, by 
Charles W. Domville-Fife; illustrated vol- 
umes full of interesting information on vital 
matters. 

LENTEN SERMONS 


An impressive series of sermons prepared 
by H. L. Paget, Bishop of Stepney, with 
reference to present war experiences is en- 
titled, In the Day of Battle (Longmans. 
90e. net). Seven texts from our Lord’s 
Prayer give the themes for these Lenten 
sermons and the statement of the preacher, 
“T hope that most of what is written in 
these pages may find its justification in the 
Lord’s Prayer,” rightly indicates the pro- 
foundly and humbly religious spirit in which 
the work was undertaken and executed. 
They will not fail to find a response from 
American hearts. 


THEORETICAL 


One of the most important books by an 
American author published before the war 
and describing conditions in Europe was 
Problems of Power, by William Morton Ful- 
lerton (Scribners. $2.25 net). The new 
and revised edition now issued is welcome 
and is worth careful reading. The original 
desire of the author was to “prepare public 
opinion in the apathetic British and Amer- 
jean worlds for that European war which 
he descried on the horizon.” This, then, 
is his vision of the state of Hurope on the 
eve of the great war. JEspecially illumi- 
nating are the chapters on German Commer- 
cial Expansion and Germany after the Set- 
tlement of the Moroccan Difficulties with 
France. A new reading of this volume leads 
us to reaffirm our hearty commendation on 
its first appearance as a masterly work of 
first-rate value. 

In spite of the fact that a great war is 
on, it may be well to read again the latest 
edition of The Great Illusion, by Norman 
Angell (Putnams. $1.00 net). It is the 
strongest indictment of militarism that has 
been written and its arguments are good. 

To show the possibilities of good in the 
present war is the optimistic purpose of 
L. Cecil Jane in The Nations at War (Dut- 
ton, $1.00 net). The Birth of a New Era 
is the sub-title of the work, and the author 
endeavors to show that the Allies, whom he 
doubts not will be victorious, have pro- 
fessed high ideals, which they will be ready 
to maintain. They oppose to a monarchical 
conception a republican conception, to a 
Yeutonic aristocracy an international democ- 
racy. Their victory will sound the death 
knell of militarism and result in great social, 
economic, political and moral reforms. 


More Books about the War 


FICTION 


One of the best boys’ books on the great 
war is A Cadet of Belgium, by Capt. Allan 
Grant (Doran. 60c. net). An American 
boy and an English boy are at school in 
Liége when the place is attacked. They are 
Boy Scouts of the Gray Wolf Patrol and 
at once are made of use, to their great de- 
light, as messengers. 

A juvenile called Between the Lines in 
Belgium, by Franklin T. Ames (Dodd, Mead. 
$1.00 net), is the account of the experiences 
of two American boys who when the war 
broke out were visiting in Belgium. They 
were taken prisoners by the Germans and 
only escaped by a happy though perilous 
_ accident. 

A novel describing German military life 
is Life in a German Crack Regiment, by 
Baron von Schlicht (Count von Bandissin) 
(Dodd, Mead. $1.00 net). Written by a 
high German official, though a rather scan- 
dalous description of military official life, it 
may be accepted as authentic and reveals a 
creditable desire on the part of one of the 
real nobility to censure and correct the con- 
ditions which he frankly criticises. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The analysis of evidence as it appears to 
a keen legal mind is The Evidence in the 
Case, by James M. Beck (Putnams. $1.00 
net). The author is late assistant Attorney- 
General of the United States. He is con- 
vinced by the documents that the war is a 
crime against the deceived and misled Ger- 
man people. ‘The truth has never yet been 
disclosed to them and is not likely to be until 
the war is over.” -Chapters on Suppressed 
Evidence and The Case of Belgium will prove 
especially enlightening. The final chapter is 
on The Judgment of the World, and its con- 
clusion is, in brief, that Germany was re- 
sponsible for precipitating the war. This 
is one of the most valuable volumes that has 
been published on the subject. It is clear 
and convincing. 

There is no man who is fitted by experi- 
ence to speak with greater authority on war 
and international problems than Theodore 
Roosevelt, and in America and the World 
War (Scribners. 5c. net)~ he speaks 
plainly and emphatically. He argues for 
preparedness and shows clearly that Amer- 
ica is not at present prepared to defend it- 
self if suddenly called upon so to do. Con- 
cerning the future and the preservation of 
peace he argues for “a league which provides 
for an international tribunal to decide on 
international matters and puts the collective 
force of civilization behind treaties, agree- 
ments and court decisions and against any 
recalcitrant nation.”” Mr. Roosevelt is op- 
posed to militarism and shows, by the ex- 
ample of Switzerland, that there is no nec- 
essary connection between preparedness for 
defense and the spirit of militarism. While 
this is a popular discussion, it is the clearest 
statement of the arguments for national 
preparedness that has been given to the 
public. 

Another illuminating volume by an 
author who in his previous volumes has 
revealed a profound knowledge of Germany 
is, What Is Wrong with Germany? by Wil- 
liam Harbutt Dawson (Longmans. $1.00 
net). The argument of the volume is based 
on “deliberate utterances of well-known 
writers and public men evoked by the normal 
controversies of normal times and intended 
only for home consumption.” The Germans 


are their own critics. “he whole German 
nation,” he says, “must bear the guilt of the 
war in common and expiate it in common,” 
and he proves the statement conclusively. 
He also declares that this is the first volume 
he has written concerning Germany with- 
out pleasure. ‘But yesterday the word of 
Germany was good currency accepted 
throughout the world. Today no nation 
would honor it.” 

A running comment on some of the out- 
standing principles set forth in Bernhardi’s 
book is made by Anthony Hope Hawkins in 
The New (German) Testament (Apple- 
tons). It is a keen analysis of German 
standards of morals and principles of inter- 
national policy. 

Not as thorough or as able as the famous 
volume by Bernhardi, but inspired with the 
same spirit, is the work of another German, 
Col. H. Frobenius, called The German Hm- 
pire’s Hour of Destiny(McBride, Nast. $1.00 
net). Published a few days before the war 
broke out, the volume is said to have ‘‘re- 
ceived the unqualified praise of the German 
Crown Prince.’ Nothing further need be 
said. 

Over thirty selections from speeches and 
writings of German officials, including the 
Kaiser and the Crown Prince, are collected 
in Germany’s War Mania (Dodd, Mead. 
$1.00 net). The volume shows conclusively 
that Bernhardi did not misrepresent the 
spirit of his country. 

A clear and forcible reply to Professor 
Miinsterberg’s defense of Germany may be 
found in The War and Culture, by John 
Cowper Powys (G. Arnold Shaw. 50c. net). 
In substance the argument of the author is 
that this war is a war of ideals, the German 
state-ideal over against the democratic 
ideals of the Allies. A suggestive chapter 
discusses German culture versus Russian 
culture. 

To the national defense literature of the 
war has at last been added a statement of 
the case for Austria in Austria-Hungary 
and the War, by Ernest Ludwig (J. S. Ogil- 
vie. $1.00 net). The volume will doubt- 
less receive a sympathetic hearing from 
American readers, for none can fail to feel 
indignation at the assassination which pre- 
cipitated the war. It contains a clear state- 
ment of the Austrian crisis, of Austrian be- 
lief in Russian propaganda and the evidence 
of Servia’s complicity in the murder of the 
Crown Prince. 


France Herself Again 


One benefit accruing from the European 
war is the impulse it has given to many 
minds to acquaint themselves with the genius, 
the ideals, the fundamental elements of 
strength or weakness of the nations engaged. 
Of all these nations, none has been iess un- 
derstood and more misrepresented than 
France. An aid to a more just estimate of 
the French people is given in France Her- 
self Again, by Ernest Dimnet (Putnam’s). 
The book is not to be numbered with the 
hastily improvised volumes with which the 
market has been flooded during the past six 
months. The greater part of it was com- 
pleted before last August; the last pages 
were written amid the sound of guns. It 
was written in English, by a Frenchman, for 
English readers, to acquaint them with 
France as she is today and as she is likely 
to appear in the coming decades. The au- 
thor traces the steps by which the nation 
pursued its stumbling and confused course 
during the half century of deterioration pre- 
ceding the return of the light in 1905, when 


the Tangier affair lifted it to a new plane 
of thought and life. The thoroughness. of 
the change wrought during the last ten years 
in the spirit of the nation, as it is here 
reviewed, is as notable as its sudden initia- 
tion and rapid evolution. There has come 
a weariness of skepticism, a clear recogni- 
tion of the necessity of order, a yearning 
after simplicity, an increasing realization 
that true liberty is secured only under estab- 
lished authority, a reverence and demand for 
heroism, a new patriotism free from all taint 
of overweening pride. 


Recent Verse 


Regret mingles with admiration in our 
study of the Complete Poems of S. Weir 
Mitchell (Century Co. $2.00 net). Verse 
was only one of the serious oecupations of 
his crowded and honored life, and gives us 
only a sidelight on his personality. It is 
interesting to observe that even here his 
genius was predominantly dramatic and 
narrative, rather than lyrical. Few indeed 
of recent volumes of verse in the English 
tongue have been so free from expressions 
of merely personal emotion. The fine read- 
ing tragedy of Francis Drake ‘has the 
place of honor. Dr. Mitchell’s command 
of blank verse was unusual in its dignity 
and ease. He moved like a master in its 
limitations and made it express character 
and history. Philip Vernon, The Cup of 
Youth and Barabbas are other dramas. He 
had a happy art of oceasional verse, but the 
life of the race in history and action were 
the inspiration of his muse. 

The spirit of the hour which made Mase- 
field what he is in his poems of the unlet- 
tered world of England, a spirit erude in its 
feeling, but close to the primitive instincts 
of men, finds independent expression on this 
side of the Atlantic in Harth Triumphant, 
by Conrad Aiken (Macmillan. $1.25 net). 
Masefield has influenced him, but not as giv- 
ing the initial impulse to his thought and 
choice of verse forms for his work, The verse 
is vivid, unrestrained, flows easily, speaks the 
dialect of the city street. Mr. Aiken com- 
plains of other poets, whom he calls “par- 
asitics” : 

The faint words on your faint lips fail, 

There is no warm blood in your veins, 

You know no human joys and pains, 

Let him, him only, sing of life 

Who out of terrible triumph sings, 

Whose soul comes glittering like a knife, 

With savage laughter cuts and flings! 


This must be taken as his ideal of verse- 
making, the standard he sets for himself. 
How far he reaches it each reader must de- 
termine for himself. To this reader much of 
his ferocity seems more or less of a bluff. 

It is not a hopeful sign when an artist 
swears at the familiar and inherited meth- 
ods of technical craftsmanship in his own 
art. In Open Water (John Lane. $1.00 
net) Mr. Arthur Stringer devotes a long 
preface to repudiating what he calls “end 
rhymes” and other technical methods, which 
he declares hamper his self-expression as a 
poet. Emerson is his grandfather and Whit- 
man his father in this art of “free verse.” 
It is unfair, perhaps, to compare him with 
these masterful rebels against authority, 
even if he himself has challenged the com- 
parison. His method is that of stroke on 
stroke, line upon line, each dependent on 
its own rhythm and charm—a method that 
tends toward a certain monotony of music 
and requires great matter of thought to be- 
come impressive or memorable, =F | ies 


Fiction 

The Oomrade of Navarre, by Harriet Malone 
Hobson (Griflith & Rowland. $1.25 net). The 
story of Marsac, Comte de Brumetere, a Her- 
eules in strength, a Galahad in purity, some- 
what of a John Ridd in disposition. 

The Maid of the Mist, by John Oxenham 
(Lane. $1.80 net). A tragic story of the 
Robinson Crusoe type, laid in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. Two men this time 
are wrecked and, instead of a Man Friday, a 
beautiful girl is later cast away upon the is- 
land, The sequence can easily be imagined. An 
ingenious and forceful story, well worked out. 

The Great Mirage, by James L. Ford (Har- 
pers. $1.85 net). An exaggerated and painful 
tale of life on the staff of a New York news- 
paper of the yellow type. 

The Jewel of their Souls, by Susan Tabor 
(Duffield. $1.25 net). An interesting and 
wholesome story of fashionable New York, 
twenty years ago. Well written and with faith- 
ful details and description and delineation of 
character, — 

The Good Shepherd, by John Roland (Stokes. 
$1.25 net), A realistic story with a romantic 
setting in a remote village of the Austrian 
Tyrol. 

They Who Question (Macmillan. $1.85 net). 
An anonymous novel, in which the attempt is 
made to solve the old problem of unmerited 
suffering. One fears at the end that the ques- 
tions are not answered. 

Gods Oountry and the Woman, by James O. 
Curwood (Doubleday, Page. $1.25 net). A 
turbulent tale of romance in the Northland. 
The hero meets the heroine in the depths of 
the woods in the midst of winter, The girl’s 
life is involved in mystery. A tale full of ac- 
tion, fierceness and tragedy, but ending to the 
reader’s satisfaction. 

The Death of a Nobody, by Jules Romains 
(Huebsch. $1.25 net). An extraordinary piece 
of fine literary art. A philosophical and 
psychological study of exceptional power, the 
strange theme being the ever-increasing influ- 
ence following the death of a man who was 
lost in the common herd during his life. 

Thracian Sea, by John Helston (Macmillan. 
$1.35 net). ‘‘A Socialist’s study of the ideals 
and lives of middle-ciass people.’”’” Some rugged 
truths which need emphasis are everywhere 
insisted upon. The plot and sometimes the 
style are suited only for mature readers. 

The Legend of the Sacred Image, by Selma 
Lagerlof (Holt. 50c, net). The tale, ex- 
quisitely told, of the simple, eager faith of two 
humble peasants of Sicily, and how this faith 
earried them over all obstacles to the con- 
summation of their desires. 

Innocent, by Marie Corelli (Doran. $1.35 
net). The heroine, with no knowledge of the 
world, without any friends in the city, ran 
away to London to seek her fortune. She has 
an impetuous but unfortunate love affair. There 
are some pretty scenes of Wnglish life, but the 
story is not convincing. 

The House of the Dawn, by Marah Ellis 
Ryan (McClurg. $1.35 net), A romance of 
-the days of the early Spanish dominion in 
Mexico. A high-born maiden from old Spain 
searches for the lover betrothed to her while 
she was still a child, and thereupon follows a 
life of mingled experiences, ending happily. 

The Nightingale, by Elinor Stoothoff (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $1.25 net). A somewhat fantastic 
but amusing tale recounting the adventures of 
an overstressed young wife who, suffering from 
an attack of nerves, suddenly decided to break 
loose and run away for'a while. She spends 
her time touring Europe in a ‘“‘Phord” car. In 
the end she is happily reunited to her husband. 

Faces in the Dawn, by Hermann Hagedorn 
(Macmillan. $1.85 net). A story which sug- 
gests the blending of American ideals of home 
life with those of Germany, The center of ac- 


tion is the home of a German village pastor. 
Into this community comes a Colorado ranch- 
man. The story ends with the American carry- 
ing away his German pride to the life in the 
new world. 

The Demi-Gods, by James Stephens (Mac- 
millan. $1.30 net). 


The story of the experi- 


own 


ences of two tramps, Patsy McCann and his 
daughter, with a group of angels who lay aside 
their celestial garments and put on beggars’ 
rags in order, apparently, to endure human ex- 


periences. Just what the story is about the 
author only knows; but his joy in telling it, 
his headlong flights of fancy and fun, and his 
mastery of language hold and delight the 
reader, 

Landmarks, by E. V. Lueas 
$1.35 net). The author calls this “a moving 
picture novel.” It gives the high points in 
the story of an English youth in his progress 
from boyhood to manhood. The story ends 
with the beginning of the honeymoon, 

One Clear Call, by Frances Nimmo Green 
(Scribners. $1.35 net), This is a story of the 
struggle for character. The scene is laid in 
an Alabama town. ‘The canvas is almost over- 
crowded with figures, but the characters are 
distinetly delineated and represent many types. 
It is a story worth reading. 

Matthew Hargraves, by S. G. Tallentyre 
(Putnam. $1.85 net). The narrow, opinion- 
ated Englishman, kindly but a little uncouth, 
who is the center of this story, his heartless but 
coldly “correct”? wife, and the winsome little 
cousin, all seem absolutely real. The high- 
minded renunciation of the forbidden love af- 
fair, the sense of honor which makes no fuss, 
are welcome because they are so unusual in 
modern fiction and because they are presented 
with genuine art. 

Today's Daughter, by Josephine Daskam 
Bacon (Appletons. $1.35 net). The hobgoblin 
of sex antagonism stalks through these pages, 
The old query is raised, What is ‘‘woman’s 
sphere’? The broad conclusion seems to be 
that whatever is the case with man, a woman 
cannot live to herself alone. 

A Syrup of the Bees, by F. W. Bain (Put- 
nam). A story of woman’s jealousy and man’s 
self-torment, with the love experiences of an 
earlier embodiment for a theme and the high 
Hindu gods for narrators. The author has his 
enthusiastic circle of readers, which 
should grow larger. 

The Little House, by Helen 8S. Woodruff (Do- 
ran. $1.00 net). The story of an orphan who 
was consigned to the care of her grandfather. 
Both are possessed of high temper, which re- 
sults in many a bout between the two. The 
strain of the situation is relieved by a cousin, 
an imp of a girl, whose pranks are startling. 

The Flaming Sword, by George Gibbs (Ap- 
pletons. $1.30 net). The idea of setting over 
against each other a Broadway show girl and 
the dreamy child of the Maine coast, who does 
not know the world at all, contains possibili- 
ties; and the lighthouse as the center of ac- 
tion offers an attractive setting for the inci- 
dents of this novel. Its chief defect is a failure 
to convey the impression of reality. 

The House of Deceit, anonymous (Holt. 
$1.35 net). Said to be written by an author 
well known on both sides of the ocean, Cer- 
tainly it is the work of an able writer with 
clear ideas upon living questions, Perhaps the 
thesis of the book is put into the mouth of 
one of the characters thus, “I warn you that 
those who seek to alter the world are altered 
by the world.” ‘The story repays reading, al- 
though the general effect is somewhat depress- 
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ing. 
Pelle the Conqueror, by Martin Anderson 
Nexé (Holt. $1.40 net). A realistic tale of 


Danish life. In a previous volume the boyhood 


of Pelle was described. This tells of his ap- 
prenticeship to a shoemaker. The intimate de- 
tails of conversation, work and clumsy play 
are given with a frankness not altogether pleas- 
ing. As a piece of literary art, the volume is 
remarkable but it is not attractive. 


Excellent School Readers 


A generation ago a school reader was a 
school reader and nothing more. Today it 
not only teaches children to read, but opens 
before them the world of literature. The 
best embodiment that we have seen in print 
and paper of this new conception of the 
function of a school reader is the series 


which is being put on the market by Ginn 
& Co. called The Young and Field Lit- 
erary Readers. If the promise of the two 
already issued (Book 3, 48c. and Book 4, 
52¢.) is fulfilled in the half-dozen more that 
will complete the series, it will prove a note- 
worthy contribution to school, home and pri- 
vate libraries. Mrs. Hlla Flagg Young, su- 
perintendent of the Chicago Public Schools, 
collaborates with Walter Taylor Field, au- 
thor of “Finger Posts to Children’s Reading,” 
himself a gifted author and poet, in selecting 
and arranging the material. ‘The treasure- 
house of literature ancient and modern is 
drawn upon freely, and the special charm 
and appeal arises from the grouping of fables, 
legends, fairy, wonder and nature stories, 
poems and chapters from history, travel and 
adventure. They do not follow one another 
by haphazard arrangement, but are brought 
together in sections, through natural affilia- 
tion and are illuminated by introductory 
comment and biographical notes. If the se- 
lection is from Longfellow or from Joel 
Chandler Harris, the photograph is published 
and an interesting account given of the man. 
Excellent drawings illustrate the text, while 
questions and suggestions at intervals are a 
further aid to an understanding of the au- 
thors and an appreciation of their worth. 
These first two readers to be issued fit into 
the period in a child’s life when, after having 
learned to read easily, he has become supe- 
rior to nursery tales and simple ditties and 
ought to prove a stimulus to more extended 
study later of the great books. The boy or 
girl into whose hands ‘these readers come is 
to be envied. 


Biographies 


The Life and Times of Cleopatra, .Queen 
of Egypt, by Arthur BE. P. B. Weigall (Put- 
nam. $3.50 net). The author writes as an 
apologist for the queen, who was certainly 
not worse than the other leaders of her time, 
and showed high qualities of statesmanship 
and courage. Her story is brought out of the 
mists and its significance made clear for the 
reader of today. 

Herrick Johnson, by Charles BE. Robinson 
(Revell. $1.25 net). The story of a force- 
ful defender of the faith, written by a friend 
of a lifetime. The book will be welcomed 
by a large circle of pupils and friends. 

More Than Conquerors, by Ariadne Gil- 
bert (Century. $1.25 net). Life stories of 
fourteen men, having this common character- 
istic, that they were conquerors of adverse 
circumstances, men of true heroic stuff. 
Among them are Lincoln and Stevenson, 
Livingstone and Beethoven, Pasteur and 
Edwin Booth. 

Major Prophets of Today, by Edwin E. 
Slosson (Little, Brown. $1.50 net). Bio- 
graphical sketches of Maeterlinck, Bergson, 
Poincaré, Metchnikoff, Ostwald, Haeckel. 
The author possesses a rare capacity for 
work of this kind, and many readers will be 
grateful for these lucid and interesting in- 
terpretations of the men and their work. 

Heroes and Heroines of Fiction, by Wil- 
liam 8S. ‘Walsh (Lippincott. $3.00 net). An 
exceedingly valuable book of reference, con- 
taining brief descriptions of the heroes and 
heroines of the prose and poetry of modern 
times. 

Women of the Classics, by Mary Sturgeon 
(Crowell. $2.50 net). Character studies of 
the: heroines of Homer, Virgil and the Greek 
dramatists. Among them are Helen, Penel- 
ope, Circe, Alcestes, Antigone, Dido. The 
book contains also fine reproductions of 
great paintings. 
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Important Religious Literature 


During the past nine months there have been issued several volumes of exceptional value to ministers and others” 
who are interested in Biblical study and religious problems. Many of these are included in the following list. 

An unusually important group deals with the history of religion. At the head of the list, perhaps, is The History 
of Religion, by George Foote Moore ($2.50 net). ‘This is not a study of primitive religion, but of “the religions of 
civilized peoples,” including China, Japan, Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, India, Persia, Greece and Rome. The second 
volume is to cover the remaining fields, Judaism, Christianity and Mohammedanism. ‘The work will doubtless super- 
sede all else on its theme. An equally important and scholarly volume, which goes back to primitive conditions is the 
Introduction to the History of Religion, by Crawford H. Toy ($3.00 net). This treats of “the principal customs and 
ideas that underlie all public religions,” such matters as totemism, taboo, magic, myths, etc. A masterly treatment of 
the subject. Probably the most complete volume recently issued on Old Testament history is The Religion of the 
Hebrews, by John P. Peters ($2.75 net), which covers the ground from the primitive religion of the Hebrews to 
that of the time of Christ. A fine, readable presentation of the conclusions of sound modern scholarship. Yet another 
volume on this theme, presented in more popular form, is History of the Hebrews, Their Political, Social and Religious 
Development, by Frank Knight Sanders ($1.00 net), a satisfactory, comprehensive survey for general reading and class 
use. A delightful series of scholarly lectures. Interesting sidelights on the Hebrew Scriptures are found in Geographic 
Influences in Old Testament Masterpieces, by Laura H. Wilde ($1.00 net), treating of such topics as The Hills, The 
Attractions of the Plain, The Caves, The Desert, The Vineyard, etc. A book for home and school use. 

The last century has doubtless been a period of the greatest ferment and change in religious thought during the 
whole history of Christianity. A comprehensive review of this remarkable process of evolution, especially in the United 
States, is 4 Century’s Change in Religion, by George Harris ($1.25 net). Another volume of a similar nature is The 
Rise of Modern Religious Ideas, by Arthur C. McGiffert ($1.50 net). It discusses the Character of God, The Social 
Emphasis, Religious Authority, etc. Perhaps the best statement of the evangelical theology of the present day will be 
found in The Christian Faith, by Theodore Haering ($6.00 net), two large volumes centering around the fundamental 
principle that Christ is the content and the norm of the Christian religion. The most vital topic in this modern the- 
ology is treated in Our Knowledge of Christ, by Lucius Hopkins Miller ($1.00 net). This little book will be of great 
assistance to those who are perplexed by questions of the virgin birth, miracles, the resurrection, etc. It is in full har- 
mony with modern thought and emphasizes the fundamentals of which we are historically assured. Another book which 
is rather a modern interpretation of the teaching of Jesus is The Man of Nazareth, by Frederick L. Anderson ($1.00 
net). 

Several volumes have been published which deal with the practical application of our religious faith. The Chris- 
tian Life in the Modern World, by Prof. Francis Peabody ($1.25 net), is equal in value to anything which the author 
has written; a most satisfactory discussion of the problems of every-day life. Religion in Social Action, by Graham Tay- 
lor ($1.25 net), also deals with the personal and social problems which the church in the present age is called upon to 
face. It is an attractive and readable book. Another practical discussion is Christianity and the New Age, by George 
P. Mains ($1.00 net), a volume which presents Christianity as esteeming humanity above material things, and considers 
the hindrances and helps to the development of the Christian life. A volume which Dean Hodges calls “the best book 
of inspiration for the working minister which has appeared within the past ten years,” is The Reconstruction of the 
Church, by Paul Moore Strayer ($1.50 net). The Gospel of Jesus and the Problem of Democracy, by Henry C. 
Vedder ($1.50 net), considers such topics as Social Justice, The Slum, Vice, Crime, Disease, Poverty and Lawlessness. 

Christian history receives a notable volume from George Hodges, The Early Church ($1.75 net). This presents 
in readable form the record from Ignatius (117 A. D-) to Augustine (430 A. D.). 

For ministers especially an inspiring volume is The Romance of Preaching, by C. Silvester Horne ($1.25 net). 
This is one of the best volumes in a fine series of lectures on the work of the ministry. A similar volume of lectures 
delivered in Auburn Seminary and Chicago University is Vital Elements in Preaching, by Arthur $. Hoyt ($1.50 net). 
Equal to previous works by the same author. 

The Place of the Church in Evolution, by John M. Tyler ($1.10 net), presents a clear statement of the impor- 
tant part taken by the church in the great forward movements of life. It is optimistic, rational and encouraging. For 
an introduction to the books of the Bible The Bible as Literature, by Irving Francis Wood and Elihu Grant ($1.50 net), 
will be found helpful. It presents in clear summary the message of each book of the Old and the New Testament, 

The Bible and Universal Peace, by George Holley Gilbert ($1.00 net), is a timely and interesting study of the 
place of war in Biblical history, and the contrast between the Old Testament and the New Testament in the teaching 
concerning war. Liberal Orthodoxy, by Henry W. Clark ($2.00 net), traces the development and course of the éffort 
to adjust Christian faith to progressive thought, and to preserve the essentials of the Christian religion. 


CWTEXPERT ADVICE ABOUT BOOKS is cheerfully given to our friends WITHOUT CHARGE, Letters are often received by us, asking for such advice 
on given topics. These requests are invited and welcome. They will be answered either by personal correspondence, or, if the matter is of 
printed material in the “Little Guide to Books Worth While.” To receive prompt attention these inquiries should be addressed to L. H. Cary, Business 


Manager, Literary Department. 
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LITTLE BOOKS FOR EASTER 


Of Unusual Attractive- | 
ness and Originality 


THE 


‘* All gems, in every sense of the word.” 


—Christian Endeavor World 


| and Especially Suitable 
for Easter Gifts 


WELL BY BETHLEHEWS GATE 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


A study of one of the most beautiful pictures that have ever been put into words, “Do you remember that fine story of a time when 
David was warring in the hills of Judea—how it says, ‘And David longed, and said, Oh that one would give me water to drink of 
the well of Bethlehem, which is by the gate’? The table of contents is as follows: I. The Return of an Old Time Guest; Il. The 


Land that Was Very Far Off; III. The Guests’ Departure; IV. 


The Well by the Gate. 


Illustrated by a number of beautiful photographs. Price, 60 cents “net 


‘ * 
THE PRIZE OF LIFE 
By WILFRED T. GRENFELL 
The author says “the prize of life is to be won every day. The winner is always a hero; just as Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
was a heroine. The doctor wins it who works not for his fees but for his patient, and who seeks by his teachings to eliminate the 
need for his own services; the banker who tries to safeguard, not his personal gain, but his client’s confidence; the merchant who 
rejoices not in his profits, but in his utility and the good values he gives; the educator who seeks to develop not scholarship primarily, 
but character; the housewife who lives, not for personal adornment, but for the grace and beauty of her home. So to every class, 
in every rank of life, there comes their call. The prize is obtained in the act of answering that call.” 


Decorative boards with border in two colors. Price, 50 cents net 


HE TOOK IT UPON HIMSELF 
By MARGARET SLATTERY 
“Men and women at work in any line of endeavor looking toward 
the uplift of their fellowmen will find in this book encouragement 
and new incentives, and those who may have left the problems of 


human betterment to others will find their own souls stimulated 
and awakened.” Price, 60 cents net 


A GIRL’S BOOK OF PRAYER 
By MARGARET SLATTERY 

A girl willing to pray so often finds it hard to express herself or 

to get words in which to pray for others. This book of prayers for 

the things girls need, expressing sympathetically the things they 

want to say, cannot fail to stimulate their devotional spirit and 
deepen their religious life. 

Price, 75 cents net 


MY FOUR ANCHORS: WHAT WE KNOW IN THE 
REALM OF RELIGION 
By LYMAN ABBOTT 


“T have thrown out in my life those four anchors—my faith in good- 
ness, my faith in the possibility of men’s accomplishment of good- 
ness, my faith in Jesus Christ as the ideal of goodness, and my 
faith in divine helpfulness in the world to help me to goodness.” 
Printed in two colors, decorative cover. Portrait. 

Price 35 cents net 


THE VICTORIOUS SURRENDER 
By HENRY T. BAILEY 


A simple, unaffected narrative of a boy’s growing comprehension 
and acceptance of the Divine Will. 


Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents net 


WHEN LITTLE SOULS AWAKE 
By HENRY T. BAILEY 


Spiritual experiences of real and touchingly human children. 
“A singularly delicate and human portrayal.” 
Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents net 


THE RESURRECTION OF A SOUL AS DESCRIBED BY 
AN EYE WITNESS 
By BRUCD BARTON 


A document of keen spiritual discernment matched with vigor of 
style and literary attractiveness. It describes the miracle of the 
new birth of the soul and is another convincing testimony from our 
own day of the power of Christianity to rescue men from the 
depths. It is the vivid account of a remarkable religious experience 
tin which the author himself had a share. 


Unique Envelope Edition, price 25 cents net 


STEPS CHRISTWARD 
By HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 


Practical, straightforward, unflinching, but kindly and winning 
addresses. Price 75 cents net 


THE GOSPEL .OF GOOD HEALTH 
By CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 
A brilliant essay, full of practical wisdom and spiritual suggestion. 
Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents net 
WHENCE COMETH HELP 
By JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


A devout spirit of worship, high literary ideals and unerring good 
taste have produced a rather unusual little devotional book, ich 
will bring strength and blessing from the everlasting hills “whence 
cometh help.” 


Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents 


THE SECRET OF ACHIEVEMENT 
By MARION L. BURTON, President of Smith College 
An inspiring address in which the President of Smith College shows 
that the gift of vision, the quality of courage and the practice of 


perseverance are necessary to any unusual and distinguished at- 
tainment. 


Decorative Boards, with border in color. Price 50 cents net 


THE RELIGIOUS USES OF MEMORY 
By REV. 8S. P. CADMAN 
Emphasizes and urges the value of retrospect, of dwelling on all 
which is good and great and inspiring In the past, of interpreting 
current history in the light of ancient events. 
Price 35 cents net 


- 


A LETTER TO THE RISING GENERATION 
By CORNELIA A. P. COMER 
It may be a new and hardly welcome suggestion to the rising gen- 
eration that there is room for its improvement, but after reading 
this essay it will admit that the author diagnoses the case with a 
kind yet unflinching directness and prescribes wisely. 
Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents net 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE BLOSSOMING DESERT 
By MARY LOUISE DANIBLS 
This attractive little allegory will delight every one who has the 
world-wide vision. A quaint reminder in style of an earlier Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 
Illustrated with border in color. Unique Envelope Series, 
price 25 cents net 


WHAT IS SUCCESS? 


By WALTER TAYLOR FIELD 
“Growing a little every day, looking upon life fearlessly and hope- 
fully, doing with our might the common task chat stands before us, 
trying to make ourselves good and other people me rather than 
ourselves happy and other people good—treating duty as a friend 
rather than a master, and work as a joy rather than a task, laugh- 
ing often and worrying about nothing and loving all men; if this 
does not bring success it will bring something that Is better, for 
it carries with it all that is best in life.” (Extract from book.) 
Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents 


THE PRACTICE OF IMMORTALITY 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
“Ag Aristotle tells us, we must practice immortality. We have the- 
orized about it, argued about it, hunted the universe over for truths 
of it, alas in many incantations and juggleries; sup we stop 
speculating about the immortal life and begin to practice It.” (Hx- 
tract from book ) 
Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE 
By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
Simple, almost conversational in its style, it is convincing in its 
logic, suggestive in its indication of what life ought to be and can be 
to each one of us day by day. : 
Unique Envelope Sertes, price 25 cents net 


THE GREAT ASSURANCE 
By GEORGE A. GORDON 


Its sweep and breadth carries the reader up to a high plane of reli- 
gious experience, opens his eyes to wider spiritual horizons, s 
ens him for the conflicts of every-day living and sustains his reli- 
ance upon the eternal verities. 

Price 50 cents net 


CROSSING THE BAR 
By GEORGE A. GORDON 


Permeated by an atmosphere of sturdy faith and calm assurance of 
the blessed certainties of immortality. 
Price 50 cents net 
Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents 


THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH 
By GEORGE A, GORDON 


“To know the thing that really is, to love and serve that and nothb- 
ing else, is the supreme concern of man.” (Extract from book.) 
Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents 


THE VALLEY OF TROUBLING 
By GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


A message for weary hearts. “Why does God send trouble?” is a 
question often put. but seldom answered in such a way as to satisfy. 
nique Envelope Series, price 25 cents 


WHAT WILL YOU DO WITH JESUS CHRIST? 
By WILFRED T. GRENFELL 
This is an earnest address made by Dr. Grenfell at a Sunday morn- 
ing service at Harvard University. 
Price 35 cents net 
Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents 


WHAT CAN JESUS CHRIST DO WITH ME? 
By WILFRED T. GRENFELL ; 


A sequel to “What Will You Do With Jesus Christ?” The virile 
and practical aspect of Christianity which Dr. Grenfell presents is 
seen in full force in this second address to Harvard stu 

Price 35 cents net 
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The Last Call 


The Home Missionary Society closes its books on March 31st. On 
March 18th $17,000 was needed to close without a debt. That was $5,000 
more than the normal receipts for the last thirteen days of March. If the 
needed amount.is received the Society will continue its full force of missionaries. 
If it is not received expenditures will be cut in amounts sufficient to replace 
the deficit in the next year or two. Every possible economy in running ex- 
penses will be practiced, and then churches without pastors will of necessity 
be allowed to die to save the balance. This seems cruel, but debt is suicidal. 


We therefore pray the Owner of all gold and silver to prevail upon His 
stewards to provide so adequately that, instead of deserting present fields, new 
fields, which are ripe on every hand, may be entered speedily. 

Would you not like to save the life of at least one church? 

Wire your remittance if mail will not reach the office by March 31st. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Room 801, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


NOTE: Contributions from self-supporting States are divided with the States unless otherwise specified. 


Travel With Your Christian yes Open 
A CONGREGATIONAL TOUR 


Panama Pacific Exposition 


PATHWAYS OF CONGREGATIONALISM 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


The Congregationalist 


Leader 
DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 


Editor of The Congregationalist 


(Mrs. Bridgman will accompany the party) 


Multitudes of good people visit London not knowing where and how to hear the famous preachers, and 
overlooking altogether such splendid Christian enterprises as the West End Mission and Dr. Barnardo’s work 
at the East End. They see Paris but do not see the McAll Missions, or other excellent Protestant agencies. 
In Berlin, they miss the American Church and the activities of the German “Inner Mission.” In this country 
they travel from Richmond to New Orleans, and see nothing of our splendid missionary schools and colleges 
radiating light and learning in all directions. . 

They may take the long journey to the Pacific Coast this coming season and see practically nothing of 
the Christian power houses along the way that mark the westward advance of education, patriotism and 
Christianity. ‘To give people a chance to come in contact with some of these institutions that are the greatest 
glory of the West, is one of the objects of the Congregationalist Tour to the Panama Pacific Exposition. At 
least a dozen centers of religious and educational influence are to be visited in turn, and from the lips of men 
actually engaged in the splendid work of building up Christian commonwealths will be heard the story of what 
has"been done and what they are trying to do today. 

REMEMBER that along with these opportunities, denied to most tourists, come all the advantages 
that go with the conventional transcontinental tour. Glimpses of some of the finest scenery in America 
—the wonders of the Grand Canyon of Colorado, the varied loveliness of Southern California, the 

charm of Santa Barbara and Del Monte, all the beautiful places around San Francisco, and the high 

mountain peaks and deep canyons of Utah and Colorado. 


Two Days at the San Diego Panama-California 
Exposition 
Detach and 
return to 
The 
Congregationalist, 


14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Eight Days at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


A high-grade tour with all necessities and comforts provided for in the cost 
of the ticket, and a trip that must appeal powerfully to every 


CONGREGATIONALIST, PATRIOT, CHRISTIAN 
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cS COST: From Chicago... . $310.00 
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From other cities, on application. 
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The Correction of the Cross 
A Passion Week Meditation 


CROSS is only two pieces of wood—an ancient instrument of cruel death— 
but because Pride planted it and Love died on it it is the sign of the cost of the 
world’s redemption. It testifies to the age-old experience of the wise, the 
good and the loving who, outrunning their own time, have in their passion for 
better things challenged hoary abuses, spiritual lethargies and the pride of place 
and power. It sets over against our little self-absorptions and self-satisfac- 
tions the vast outgoings of a divine unselfishness. The very spread of its arms 
links man and God together; it reveals him as suffering with and for us. 

It will, if we are willing to be taught by it, supply a temper which we sorely need 
and correct much which, for want of just the temper of the Cross, is shallow and sterile. We 
stake too much upon position and possession. We worship success, but we do not see at all 
clearly in what success consists.. We want at all cost to be happy, but the happiness with which 
we are most concerned wants deepness of earth, is scorched when the sun is risen and because 
it has no root withers away. We need the corrections of the Cross for such attitudes as these. 
It casts a light upon the meaning of life and even upon the conditions of joy for the want of 
which we wander far afield. 

We need as truly the corrections of the Cross in our really sincere passion for better things. 
We are impatient for reform, but we are strangely blind to what remaking of lives and recast- 
ing of souls any true reform demands. Gray-walled penitentiaries, hospitals and asylums, the 
submerged districts of our great cities—what are they all but morasses of weakness, misery and 
sin into which the deficient, the sinful and the perverse have been draining for generations? And 
yet there are those who tell us that. we need only a seraphic smile, a look in the other direction 
and the serene affirmation that God is love to mend it all. And others tell us we need only a 
“living wage” or the “single tax” or this or that piece of legislation and the day is won. 

There is but one.supreme correction for all this—the Cross. God is love, but what kind 
of love? Let the Cross make answer. God’s love is the love which sought the leper in his 
banishment and lifted stained womanhood out of the mire and followed the maniac into the deso- 
lation of the tombs and faced pride and greed in high places with a withering rebuke and in a 
supreme fidelity to its own divine temper climbed the Hill of Crucifixion to bear that one testi- 
mony to which none may be blind and which none may gainsay; that life is to be redeemed only in 
terms of life and that the vast involutions of blindness and disobedience cannot be undone save 
at a cost so great that God himself must share it. 

The Cross calls us to such a war as we have not yet even begun to wage against the sin 
and misery of the world. But even as it calls us it teaches us, in ways which all may read, in 
what spirit such a war must be undertaken, and at what cost carried on. It is no light thing 
to challenge a world which reaches for the hammer and nails when its dusty sanctuaries of tradi- 
tion are invaded, which answers love with the Cross and weaves the crown of thorns for argu- 
ment. , 

The Cross must also correct our self-sufficiency. Our own time gives little evidence of a 
deeply-felt need of spiritual re-enforcement. We ignore increasingly the age-old proffer of divine 
help even as we set ourselves to high and heroic tasks. Such self-sufficiency sterilizes our most 
worthy endeavor, isolates men in inner loneliness and sets us apart in helplessness when we are 
most in need of help. 

What correction of self-sufficiency is so mighty as the Cross? It was self-sufficiency planted 
the Cross. It pours contempt on all our pride; pride nailed Jesus to its wood. We need to 
walk softly before that sign. Do we never find it easier to silence searching gentleness than to 
obey its cleansing imperative, to put away a love that would transform us than to bear the trans- 
forming travail of our spirits? : 

We need to be taught anew that pleasure is not the end of life, that humility is the road to 
: peace and power, that sacrificial love is a conquering weapon, that a high seriousness well be- 
, comes all good soldiers of Jesus Christ, that the doors of forgiveness are never shut in the face 

of penitence, and that God is with us. In all these needs of the soul the Cross is our teacher. 
G. G. A. 


— 
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The Seamless Coat 
A Story of the Cross and the Resurrection 


By Rev. B. Z. Stambaugh 


HE Christians in the Roman prison had met together at 
eventide. A hymn had risen from their lips and they 
had prayed with passion and deepest yearning. Then, 

as silence fell, an aged man stood forth in his fetters and began 
to speak. These are the words of his tale, as he stood in the 
flickering torchlight between two Roman soldiers who had 


come to take him to his death: 


* * 


. 


* 


The picture of that fearful crime on Calvary is branded on 
my soul. Even in eternity I shall see the Man of Galilee in his 
agony—the thieves on either side—the women—the rabble—my 
soldier comrades—and that pall of darkness, blotting out the 
sun and chilling our hearts with fear of the unseen world. 
Terror had come upon me with the beginning of that darkness, 
It grew as I began to see what manner of man had died. 

When Jesus had cried with a loud voice, “Father, into thy 
hands I.commend my spirit,’ he bowed his head, and as he 
died the earth shook, Ledges of rock were loosened. The 
crosses of the two thieves reeled with their shrieking burdens 
until it seemed that they must fall. By lightning flashes I 
could see that the walls and towers of the city were shaken. 
Great clouds of dust were rising here and there. Yet the cross 
of Jesus stood unmoved, and by those same unearthly flashes 
I perceived that upon his face rested a peace which passeth all 
understanding. 

Then all was still. The darkness passed away, and we stared 
about us as though wakened from some frightful dream, The 
glare of light made us afraid. We dared not look into each 
other’s eyes. We dared not speak. The horror of what we had 
done held ‘us palsied. Then in the silence rose the voice of 
Publius Marcellus, the centurion, speaking in wonder and awe, 
yet with profound conviction, “Truly, this man was the Son of 
God!” At his words we fled in wild confusion. The terror 
which had held us seemed to lend us wings. We were driven 
like sheep in a mad desire to hide ourselves within the shelter 
of the city. . 

Not until I had almost reached the Fish Gate did I think 
of the Seamless Coat which I was carrying. The portion of 
the Galilean’s faded mantle which had been given me had been 
left behind, but the wonderful linen tunic, which had fallen 
to my lot in the cast of dice, I had thrust into my bosom. 
Now it scorched and stung me like an avenger of innocent 
blood. I dared not cast it away for fear of greater offense 
against that strange and fearful God of the Jews, I crept 
through the streets, shrinking from the sight of men, my whole 
being possessed by terror, which sapped strength of body and 
courage of mind. 

* * 
* 


A sigh of pity and of sympathy from the Christians in the 
prison filled a pause in which the speaker covered his eyes 
with his fettered hands as if to shut out sights which were un- 


bearable. Then he went on with his tale. 
* oa 


Upon approaching the quarters where my cohort had been 
stationed for Passover Week, I found two of my comrades at 
the cross. They seemed to have recovered somewhat from their 
fright and were explaining that they had come away merely 
because the execution was over and there was no more to see. 
As I heard them tell of the Crucified and of his words, I re- 
membered that Pontius Pilate had washed his hands before 
the people that morning when he condemned Jesus, as though 
ridding himself of bloodstains, and it seemed to me that my 
only hope of peace lay in ridding myself of the Seamless Coat 
that burned upon my breast. 

Then one of those who had been with us in the Place of 
Skulls cried out: “Thou art late, comrade! Hast thou sold 
already the tunic of the King of the Jews? And art thou buy- 
ing wine for us all tonight?” Clutching desperately at the way 
of relief his words suggested, I held out the beautiful white 
garment, the loving handiwork of certain good women that had 
believed in the Galilean, and cried, “Nay, but I will give it thee, 
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old Wine-skin, and thou canst drown thyself in the inn-keeper’s. 
vat.” 

He drew back with a renewal of the fear that had seized 
us all alike beneath the cross, I offered it to them all in turn; 
but one by one my comrades drew away, until I was left alone, 
gazing at the Seamless Coat in my hands. And in its folds it 
seemed to bear the wrath of outraged justice. 

Then there came to my thought another plan. I made my 
way to the Roman Judgment Hall, seeking Pontius Pilate, the 
prefect of Judea. I found a crowd standing about—not daring 
to go in because, they said, an evil spirit had bereft the goy- 
ernor of his reason. Trembling slaves admitted me to the great 
room where he sat alone with staring eyes. He recognized’ 
my presence with a start, and in menacing tones demanded my 
business. But I had already drawn from my breast the well- 
known garment of the Galilean teacher, and at sight of it his 
words were stopped. A frenzy of fear seized him, and rising 
from the judgment seat he screamed: “Begone! Torment me 
not! Not upon me, but upon the Jews, and upon their children 
and their children’s children! I tell thee, I am innocent of 
the blood of this Just Person!’ ‘Then he began to wring his 
hands in silence, as though he were once more washing them 
before the people. 

Then, remembering the wild words of Pilate, I turned 
toward the temple, whose snowy whiteness rises above the city 
like a prayer. As I crossed the bridge to the Royal Porch, I 
met a man in headlong flight, and saw that it was Judas Iscar- 
jot. Seizing his arm, on a sudden impulse, I held the Seamless 
Coat before his eyes, crying: “Here is more spoil of the Naza- 
rene! Take it along with thy thirty pieces of silver!’ But 
he glared at me wth the eyes of a madman, muttering: “T have 
betrayed innocent blood! I have betrayed innocent blood!” 
Then his gaze fell upon the garment and he burst from my 
grasp and fled away into the city. 

Shaken and unnerved, I passed into the great outer temple 
court. Here I found many of the priests and scribes in a group 
about the center of the pavement, staring at the polished stones 
before them, where lay scattered thirty pieces of silver. In 
a moment I was among them, holding up the coat, and erying, 
“This also is yours, yours along with the money of Judas and 
the blood of Christ!’ 

Their faces went white and for an instant they were speech- 
less. Then Caiaphas, the High Priest, mastered himself and 
exclaimed in a voice that trembled with rage as well as dread, 
“Gentile dog! thou art guilty of thine own Sins, and dost thou’ 
bring them hither to the house of God?’ Then they fell upon 
me with blows and imprecations and thrust me out at the 
gates. And almost immediately the sun went down behind the 
western mountains, and the Jewish Sabbath was at hand, 

Bruised in body and sick at heart, I made my way through 
the deepening twilight back to the garrison. A fire had been 
built in the courtyard and many had gathered about it, dis- 
cussing the events of the day. I lingered a moment outside 
the circle of light and listened. I learned that, when the de- 
tachment of soldiers arrived at Calvary with clubs—to break 
the legs of those that had been crucified—Publius Marcellus 
had forbidden them to strike the Galilean, seeing that he was 
already dead. And it was rumored that at this one of the 
soldiers had thrust a spear into his side, and that both blood 
and water had gushed forth. I also heard that a certain Jew, 
a member of the Sanhedrin, named Joseph of Arimathea, had 
begged the body from Pilate that he might bury it in his own 
family tomb. 

I paused no longer. I hastened out into the night to find 
that Joseph, When at length I reached his house and he beheld 
the Seamless Coat, he drew back, saying: “Get thee gone, whelp 
of the Roman Wolf! Thinkest thou that what thy bloody 
hands have defiled could again be given to the Messiah, whom 
thou hast slain? He lies already in the tomb, wrapped in fine. 
linen by those who loved him, and Pilate hath placed his seal 
upon the grave.” Having said this, he shut the door upon me, 
so that I turned away speechless and ashamed, still holding 
in my hands the garment of Jesus. .* 

’ ‘That night I could not sleep. With morning came Cornelius 
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‘Brennus, the centurion, who assigned me to a post on the north 
side of the second wall (called the Wall of Hezekiah), next to 
the Gate of Ephraim. So all that dreary watch my tortured 
eyes looked down upon the place called Calvary. I was re- 
lieved for short spaces, but could neither eat nor sleep. Night 
came on again and still I marched and pondered. 

At length, in utter weariness and despair, I said within 
myself: “I am guilty of innocent blood—the blood of the Son 
of God. Nought will lift the burden of that guilt. What shall 
it profit me, then, to thrust his garment upon others?” 

A certain calmness came at this. I held the tunic in my 
hands and the moonlight fell upon its snowy folds, in startling 
contrast with my stained and grimy hands. I was unworthy 
to hold that which had belonged to the Man of Nazareth. 
Then a great resolve rose in me—that I would never again try 
to force the seamless robe upon those who shared my guilt, 
but I would seek out the disciples of the Crucified and give it 
to their keeping. 

That night sleep came—for the first shock of my fear was 
over. At break of day I was abroad, inquiring for the dis- 
ciples of Jesus. I learned that while I slept a second earth- 
' quake had shaken the city. It was rumored among the people 
that the grave of Jesus had opened, that the keepers had been 
smitten by a terrible light from heaven and that Jesus had 
risen from the dead, An official announcement stated that the 
soldiers on guard had fallen asleep and that the disciples had 
stolen the body. 

All day I sought those disciples, but they had hidden them- 
selves. Ever conscious of the Seamless Coat in my bosom, I 
held to the quest. At about the eleventh hour I found them in 
an upper room where, on the night before the crucifixion, they 
had eaten the last supper with their Lord. 

I unfolded my tale and saw them shrink away from me as 
from a thing unclean. Yet as I told of my desire to give the 
Seamless garment into worthy hands, a change came in their 
manner. Hxclamations rose among them, then died away in 
sighs of grief. Finally Simon Peter spoke: “Of a truth we 
condemned thee in our hearts, because of thy crime against the 
Lord. Yet none of us might bear the Seamless Coat, for we 
have all denied our Lord. Yonder youth, whom Jesus loved, 
was afraid to intercede in his behalf when the Master was 
tried before his kinsman, the high priest. I, whom Jesus called 
‘The Rock,’ crumbled like clay and denied him. And all these 
others likewise forsook him and fled.” 

He sank upon a bench and hid his face while a groan of 
misery and despair rose about me. But as I turned to go and 
paused to shoot back the bolt of the fastened door, a voice clear 


What Other Editors are Saying 


THE RIGHT OF ASYLUM 


The erackbrained attempt of the man arrested in the state of 
Maine to blow up with dynamite a bridge connecting the United 
States and Canada is being valiantly utilized to the full by a part 
of the local press in their creation of sentiment against Germany 
and the German-Americans. And that is the greatest damage that 
was done by the fortunately unsuccessful attempt. It is of little 
importance whether the man who committed the crime be delivered 
over to Canada or whether he be tried in this country. In ease he 
was of sound mind (as may well be doubted) when he committed 
the deed, he will not escape his just punishment. Persons of his 
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type have no right to claim the hospitality of the United States’ 


or even to appeal to the protection of the country whose laws they 
palpably disregard.—New York Staats Zeitung. 


A PLEA FOR MILDER WORDS 


However much we hate German militarism and brutal conduct 
of the war, it is neither true patriotism nor genuine Christianity to 
indulge a wholesale animosity against the German people. . . 
There are conscientious pacifists in many of our churches, and the 
present, is a particularly hard time for them. Their honest con- 
victions and their courageous adherenee to them should be re- 
spected. It is really to adopt the methods we hate in German war- 
fare if in any way they are terrorized—London Christian World. 

TRAINED BUT NOT EDUCATED 

A lady at a dinner party not long ago was making desperate 
attempts to interest in conversation a certain business man who 
had been introduced to her as a graduate of a prominent university. 
‘She talked to him of books, education, the theater, pictures. society 
and out-of-door activities; all of her efforts were futile to arouse 
her companion to interested talk. Finally the man said, “Try me 
on leather; that’s my line.” This college graduate had gone 
throngh four years of university training without really becoming 
@ university man in any respect, as far as the broad training for 
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as the note of a trumpet said, “Peace be unto you!” and lo, 
Jesus stood in our midst, with the glory of the upper world 
lighting his face. We fell upon our knees; and again he said, 
“Peace be unto you!” 


* * 
* 

Again a sigh broke forth from the hearts and lips of the 
Christian prisoners bound in Nero’s dungeon—a sigh of sym- 
pathetic understanding—a cry of triumph that the Lord was 
risen indeed. The light of the torches fell on the gleaming 
bronze of armor where the impassive guards stood waiting till 
the tale was ended, and lost itself in the dim shadows of the 
room. A moment’s pause, and the voice went on with a new 


note of joy in its full tones, ; 
* * 


* 


Speechless and afraid, yet full of gladness, I laid at the 
feet of the Lord the Seamless Coat, while my eyes met his 
that bade me welcome to his Kingdom and his work. Stoop- 
ing, he took the robe in his hands that were marked with the 
print of the nails that I had driven, and said in a voice of 
mingled power and gentleness: “Son, thou hast suffered for 
thy sin and hast repented. Thou hast been faithful in a little 
trust, unto thy care I give a greater. Thou shalt be steward 
of my Seamless Coat that love made for service. Freely I give 
it thee; freely give it to others where thou findest need.” 

Then went I forth from the presence of the Risen Lord— 
but my soul was at peace with God. Thus I became the keeper 
of the Seamless Coat. Many a time have I given it to clothe 
the naked and to make glad the hearts of men, yet it has 
always returned to me by devious ways, having left joy in its 
train. Again and again have I sent it forth upon missions of 
helpfulness. Again and again it-has returned after many days. 
This day, my last on earth, it was thrust through the prison 
grating by an unknown hand. Tonight I wear it forth to be 
burned for the lighting of Nero’s gardens and for the enlight- 


ening of the world. 
of * 


ra 


The old man ceased and turned away. The Christians fell 
to prayer as the Roman guards laid hold on either side and led 
him toward the door. Then the ruddy torchlight fell full upon 
him, so that the prisoners saw his figure straight and sturdy 
beneath the weight of chains and years. And they perceived 
that the snowy garment he wore “was woven without a seam, 
from the top throughout.” 

Scituate Center, Mass. 


. 


living and for general associations were concerned. He had begun 
to specialize on his line in his freshman year, and the inside of the 
laboratory was the only college he had really known. This loss of 
this man was regrettable as a so-called representative of the college 
educated classes in America, the exponents of specialistie training, 
who have become materially successful in their specialty, but who 
are without such resources as are necessary for their own enjoy- 
ment and profit, and who also find themselves quite inadequate for 
guidance or incentive to their fellowmen.—Christian Science Mon- 
itor. 
A NEW WAY TO THACH HISTORY 

This is the time of times for learning well and permanently a 
multitude of important things in which it is usually hard to get 
pupils to show the faintest interest. Many adults have learned 
more history and geography since Aug. 1 than for ten years 
past; are we to suppose young people incapable of feeling the same 
stimulus? Never has there been so favorable a chance, for a bold 
educator who has a free hand, to test Tolstoi’s theory that history 
should be taught backward; that instead of a dreary succession of 
causes and consequences the order should be inverted and familiar 
phenomena of thrilling interest traced back step by step to their 
causes. To proceed from the known to the unknown is a familiar 
formula of pedagogy—here would be a rare chance to apply it.— 
Springfield Republican. 


TRUTHS THAT NEED EMPHASIS 

The removal of every just or even plausible cause for offense in 
every international relation is considerably more important just 
now than increasing military establishments. Teaching school and 
college boys to understand and appreciate Mexicans, Canadians, 
Japanese, South Americans and Germans is considerably more 
important than teaching them to shoot. Teaching them to respect 
the rights, the views and even the psychology of others will bear 
a better harvest than any instruction in military tactics —Survey. 
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Patterning after Billy Sunday 


We learn with regret of several instances of imitation of 
Billy Sunday’s platform methods on the part of ministers who 
seem to think that thereby they, too, can attract the crowds. 
Deluded men they are! Emerson’s saying, “Imitation is sui- 
cide,” applies to preachers more than to any other class in the 
community. They are particularly exposed to this temptation. 
When the late Prof, Edwards A. Park was at the zenith of 
his long period of influence at Andover Seminary it used to be 
said that in every graduating class were a few who for a time 
would be vest-pocket editions of the distinguished professor. 
In Y. M. C, A. circles one occasionally encounters excellent sec- 
retaries and other workers who have evidently made John R. 
Mott or Robert E. Speer their model in public speaking, some- 
times to their profit, but quite as often to their own ultimate 
detriment. 

The one indispensable requisite in preaching is sincerity. 
The sooner a young man finds this out and devotes his main 
energies just to being his best and most effective self the better 
for himself and the audiences which he addresses. Not even 
empty pews in the Sunday evening meeting, which one would 
like to see filled, should tempt a minister to copy the bizarre 
methods and manners of a Billy Sunday. The thing to imitate 
in him is not his intolerance, his vulgarity or his spectacular 
ways. If he gets at the hearts and consciences of men it is 
not because of these factors, but in spite of them. The quali- 
ties in Mr. Sunday to emulate are his sincerity, the intensity 
of his desire to make men obey the laws of God and his skill 
and persistence in driving home the main point. Given those 
in the case of the average man there will be no need to resort 
to pyrotechnics in order to reach and uplift others. 


The Blockade of German Ports 


The Administration finds itself again under the necessity 
of sending protests to the belligerent Powers through a new 
development of the war which imposes special hardships upon 
neutrals. The Germans in declaring a ruthless submarine war 
against shipping in certain danger zones challenged measures 
of reprisal from the Allied governments. The order in council 
issued by the British government and supplemented by state- 
ments in official notes to the United States declares what 
amounts to a complete blockade of German ports, but a block- 
ade significantly novel in its methods of application. 

The geographical conditions and the overwhelming strength 
afloat of the French and British navies render it possible to 
establish an effective blockade of Germany at a considerable 
distance from its ports. The approach to German harbors can 
only be made through the English Channel or through the inlet 
of the North Sea across the stretch of water extending from 
the north of Scotland to the Norwegian shores, Both of these 
avenues of ingress for commerce bound to the German ports 
can be effectively closed by the British fleet. With the recol- 
lection of our own blockade of Southern ports in the war be- 
tween the States we are not in a position to complain too vig- 
orously against such a blockade, if only it proves to be effec- 
tive, and its efficiency seems to find testimony in the vigor of 
the German protest and complaint. We imagine blockade- 
running to the German ports under these conditions would be 
much more difficult than the blockade-running from the British 
West Indian Islands, which in our Civil War partially sup- 
plied the Confederacy with goods or carried out cotton. 

The other special feature of this blockade is the tenderness 
with which it proposes to deal with captured neutral ships. 
The ships will, indeed, be detained and brought before a prize 
court, but the cargoes will either be requisitioned by the Brit- 
ish government and paid for, or will be stored for restoration 
with the return of peace. There will be no sinking of neutral 
ships at sight without examination of papers or opportunity 
to save the lives of crews and passengers. The contrast be- 
tween the German submarine war upon mercantile craft with 
no distinction between enemies and neutrals, no examination 
of papers, no opportunity for the escape of crews and pas- 
sengers, and this British care for life and property is a striking 
feature of the situation. However much hardship these Allied 
regulations may make for American merchants and shippers, 
we are not likely to proceed beyond the point of formal protest. 
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A war with Great Britain at the present stage of circumstances 
is quite unthinkable. 

The Germans in their note to the United States have reit- 
erated their proposal of a compromise by which food and fod- 
der and other raw materials chosen by Germany shall be 
admitted without interference by the Allied fleets, in exchange 
for which Germany offers a withdrawal of its indiscriminate 
submarine attack and a modification of its methods in sowing 
bombs on the high seas. The immediate and definite refusal 
by Great Britain to consider such a compromise puts an end to 
the hope that a workable agreement in the interests of neutrals 
might be reached. We can perhaps hardly wonder that Great 
Britain should prefer the risks of the submarine to the strength- 
ening at any point of its determined and ruthless enemy. That 
Germany is feeling the pressure is evident from private letters 
which indicate the dissatisfaction of the German people with 
the working of international law which allows an open channel 
for the sale of food and especially of ammunition and other 
war materia] to their enemies, The only answer which Amer- 
icans can make to this German protest and complaint is that 
we would gladly enlarge our market by selling to Germany, 
were the delivery of the goods in any wise possible. The decla- 
ration of an embargo now urged by a few people unread in 
American history will never, we think, again be attempted as 
a cure for the ills of foreign interference with our trade. Pres- 
ident Madison tried this experiment of cutting off our nose 
to save our face, and no American statesman has since shown 
the least desire to imitate his methods, 


Samuel Bowles 


The death of Samuel Bowles is a great loss to American 
journalism. Under his management and upon the foundations 
laid by his father and grandfather the Springfield Republican 
has been unsurpassed as an independent and fearless, clean 
and honest, able and constructive newspaper. Mr. Bowles’s 
managing editor, Mr. Solomon B. Griffin, has been his associate 
throughout his career and has had a large part in making the 
Republican what it is today. Mr. Bowles used the greatest 
care in selecting the members of his editorial staff, seeking 
character as well as fitness and ability. Mr., Bowles and Mr. 
Griffin have trained their associates into their own high ideal- 
ism. Mr. Bowles watched with an eagle eye everything that 
appeared in the Republican and insisted upon absolute truth, 
fairness and high-grade work. 

He made the Republican an exponent of democracy, justice, 
good government, sound business, social welfare and the best 
in education, literature and the arts. He was a leader in 
seeking to make Springfield a model city and had a prominent 
part in many good causes, local and national. 

Through the forty-two years of his career as publisher and 
editor he worked with almost ceaseless energy and close appli- 
cation to the details of all departments of making and market- 
ing the Republican, He worked for the future as well as the 
present and the results of that work well done will endure. 


The Annuity Fund for Congregational 
Ministers 


An extensive movement is on foot in this country among 
seyeral denominations, notably the Presbyterians and Episco- 
palians, to make provision for the old age or disability of the 
minister. Behind them all is a common determination to take 
the whole matter out of the category of charity and put it on 
a basis of justice. 

Our Congregational churches put themselves in line with _ 
this movement when they adopted an annuity system at Kan- 
sas City and called it “The Annuity Fund for Congregational 
Ministers.” It asks each minister who becomes a member to 
pay one-fifth and the churches to pay four-fifths of the cost of 
an annuity of $500, at the age of sixty-five. There are several 
incidental benefits, among them protection for the minister's 
widow or minor children, should he die. Five hundred dollars 
is not a princely income, but it is something. One can see 
more vividly what it means when he remembers that over fifty- 
six per cent, of our Congregational churches pay a salary ot aa 
$1,000 or less, while over twenty per cent. pay a salary of nhs 
$500 or less. These ministers stick to their tasks like heroes. — 4 
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They live, do their duty, raise their children, face old age, their 
chief resource being their sublime faith. 

Such conditions render it impossible for the majority of 
ministers to make adequate financial provision for old age or 
disability. Even those men who minister in communities where 
larger salaries are paid discover that demands multiply to such 
an extent that the end of working days finds them scarcely 
better off than those who have drawn the smaller salaries. 

The Annuity Fund opens a new opportunity for the minister 
to help himself. It really puts an obligation upon him to avail 
himself of this peculiar privilege which will protect his old 
age. On the other hand, it gives the layman of financial abil- 
ity a2 magnificent opportunity generously to help the man who 
is faithfully trying to help himself. We predict that our lay- 
men who appreciate the minister’s struggle to perform his 
spiritual service under trying modern conditions will find here 
a welcome opportunity to pay a debt of gratitude. We are 
confident that the successful establishment of this Fund will 
make for denominational unity and loyalty and will be a sig- 
nificant contribution to our denominational resources. 

We understand that the trustees of the Fund, though it was 
incorporated only last May, have already completed the neces- 
sary preliminary arrangements and have received between two 
and three hundred ministers into membership. They propose 
now to enter vigorously upon an aggressive campaign with just 
two objects in view: first, to get every minister who is avail- 
able into the Fund; second, to secure from every possible source 
an adequate endowment. 

“The Fund has its main office in the United Charities Build- 
ing, Fourth Avenue, New York, with a branch in the Congre- 
gational House, Boston. Field workers are employed in Boston 
and Chicago. 


Booking for California 


We are glad to announce that nine persons have already 
enrolled themselves as members of The Congregationalist trip 
to the Pacific Coast expositions. Coming from different parts 
of New England, they are, we believe, the forerunners of many 
others who will be glad next June to join a congenial company 
of Congregational pilgrims, who will start out not simply to see 
the great expositions in California and the scenery en route, 
but to avail themselves of unusual opportunities of visiting 
typical educational institutions and a number of important 
Congregational centers between the two oceans. 

Each mail brings inquiries concerning particulars of the 
trip. We welcome all correspondence of this character and do 
not wish any one to feel under obligation to join the party 
simply because they make inquiries, We hope, however, that 
when the nature of this trip is fully understood it will appeal 
to many within and without our Congregational fellowship. 


Those Militant Hymns 


Our hymn-books and even our Bible will have to undergo 
considerable revision provided certain esteemed workers in 
behalf of international peace continue to insist at public gath- 
erings upon the elimination of such hymns as “Onward, Chris- 
tian soldier,” and “The Son of God goes forth to war.” The 
peace propaganda will not be helped by casting hymns of this 
character to the rubbish heap, In times past they have thrilled 
the hearts of multitudes without fostering in one person in 
ten thousand who sang them the desire to get a gun and go 
out and shoot some one. | 

Come to think of it, our Bible is a fighting book, It bristles 
with military figures of speech, it never blinks the fact that 
battles are continually going on in this human world between 
good and evil, right and wrong, truth and falsehood. 

No, dear brethren and sisters of the peace propaganda, do 
not pause in your good work to soft-pedal hymns and Scripture 
passages that stir the fighting blood. What we want is a Chris- 
tian religion comprehensive enough to reconcile the great cen- 
tral Christian teachings concerning peace on earth and peace 
in the hearts of men, with a sensible working doctrine of con- 
stant battling,, not with carnal but with spiritual weapons and 
against spiritual foes. As Prof. William James suggested not 
Jong before his death, we must find moral equivalents for war- 
fare, great Christian tasks of reconstructing society that will 
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appeal to youth, within whose breasts are the capacity and 
the desire to smite wrong and to fight for the good, the true 
and the beautiful. 

Even after the world has been reorganized in its national 
and international relationships on the basis of the teachings and 
the spirit of Jesus Christ—as it surely will be one day, the 
young people born in the twentieth, the twenty-first and the 
twenty-second centuries will still find it necessary to fight long, 
hard battles with themselves and with the powers of darkness 
round about them. So let them not be denied the comfort and 
empowerment that come from singing at the top of their voices: 


“Christian, up and smite them, 
Counting gain but loss, 

With the strength that cometh, 
From the holy cross.” 


The Needs of ‘China 


The Rockefeller Foundation has taken up seriously the med- 
ical and hospital needs of China, and has decided to undertake 
a comprehensive plan for their improvement. For this purpose 
it has established a special organization to be called the China 
Medical Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, among the 
directors of which will be found such well-known names as 
President Judson of Chicago University, Pres. Frank J. Good- 
now of Johns Hopkins, Dr. Simon Flexner and Mr. John R. 
Mott, with Mr. Roger S. Green as resident director in China, 
with headquarters at Peking. 

The report of the Commission which has made an exhaustive 
study of conditions says, “It is evident that there is no med- 
ical school now in China which is adequately equipped, and no 
school which is adequately manned.” ‘The Commission will 
probably seek to remedy this state of affairs by putting the 
two or more medical schools already existing in China on a 
satisfactory basis, so that they can train Chinese doctors as 
leaders of the profession on a footing equal to that of institu- 
tions in Western countries, Staffs of the mission hospitals and 
other hospitals already existing in China will be strengthened. 

The Commission reports its satisfaction with the work 
already done by missionary societies, and says: “The standard 
among the medical missionaries in China, both of medical and 
of general efficiency, is high. Not a few would have made their 
mark professionally anywhere in the world.” Another means 
of building up a body of competent Chinese doctors will be the 
establishment of six fellowships, each of $1,000 a year, with 
allowances for necessary traveling expenses, to enable Chinese 
graduates in medicine to prosecute further studies abroad. Six 
such fellows have already been appointed, one of whom is now 
in America. The crying need of more foreign nurses will also 
be considered, and means will be supplied to enable the mis- 
sionary societies to send out a larger number of trained nurses. 

This provision to meet a great emergency and opportunity, 
after careful study of the conditions and wise choice of meth- 
ods, makes a wonderful appeal to the imagination. Almost 
everything is yet to be done in China on the lines of the higher 
education, of sanitation and of adapting the gifts of scientific 
research to the needs of the empire. We congratulate the 
donors and directors on the great opportunity of service which 
has been put into their hands in this new China Medical Board. 


; as 

The American public generally will regret the disappear- 
ance from Congress of two great senators. By the testimony 
of both our living former presidents, Elihu Root is the greatest 
intellectual force in America. The fact that he is now well 
advanced in years makes it improbable that he can ever 
return to active political life. His patriotic wisdom and the 
fruits of his long experience in active public affairs, the 
country may, however, still hold as one of its treasures, The 
other senator whom we regret to see withdrawn from public 
life is Senator Burton’ of Ohio. The country will not soon 
forget his intelligent and courageous obstruction of an out- 
rageous pork-barre] river and harbor bill, and its success in 
Saving the nation’s money in a time of special need. We 
hope that Ohio may take the earliest opportunity of returning 
Mr. Burton to the Senate, where he has vindicated for himself 
a foremost place. F 
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A young investigator in government employ in Washington. 
announces discoveries in the treatment of crude petroleum oil 
which will greatly cheapen the production of gasoline and of 
other products which are the basis of immense modern activ- 
ities in the manufacture of dyestuffs and other materials of 
use to the textile and other manufacturers. These discoveries 
have been patented and will be thrown open to the common 
use of the people. The significant thing in these announcements 
is not so much the advance of discovery as the devotion of 
talent for research and invention to the service of the public 
with no dimunition of the interest and enthusiasm which afford 
the motive power for such work. There will come a day, per- 
haps, when to be of service to one’s generation may be quite 
as strong an incentive for self-denying and laborious work as 
the prospect of willing ten or fifteen million dollars to one’s 
children. 

a 

We congratulate the. Boston Advertiser on barring its col- 
umns not only to liquor advertisements, but to the occasional 
appeal of the liquor men in Boston to the public to vote “yes.” 
This forward step has been taken since Mr. Charles 8. Bird 
of Walpole and his son assumed responsibility for the paper, 
and it represents the kind of progressiveness in which we all 
believe. The Christian Science Monitor has from its start, a 
few years ago, refused to take any liquor advertisements. The 
Springfield Republican last March closed the door to them, 
and the papers in the larger cities are one by one wheeling into 
line. 

& 

Beg pardon, we quite forgot to announce in advance Sir 
Galahad Sunday. We will try to make it up in connection 
with our announcement of Elaine the Lovable Sunday. Other 
causes wishing the attention of churches would better speak 
quickly, for most of the fifty-two Sundays of the year are by 
this time already appropriated. 

as 

The war bill of damages is beginning to come in to all the 

combatant nations. The Germans claim that the loss of men 


killed, wounded, missing and prisoners by their enemies now 
amounts to over 3,000,000. Prussia officially confesses to a loss 
which runs well over a million. All these, be it remembered, 
were young men in the first flush of life, potential husbands and 
fathers. Not all of them are dead, but the war is only seven 
months old, and in the opinion of many is likely to go on for 
a considerable time more. Think what the costs of war in 
human life might be at the end of three full years of war! 


& 


Holy Week so soon to arrive should be exceptionally fruit- 
ful this year in spiritual values. Dr. Atkins’s first page mes- 
sage in this issue on the Correction of the Cross, Grapho’s page 
headed Little Sermons for Passion Week, and the story, The 
Seamless Coat, by one of our younger New England pastors, 
Mr. Stambaugh, will all help toward a better understanding 
and use of a week dear to Christians of every land and in every 
branch of the church. 


& 

Those churches which unite during Lent for down-town 
noonday services of twenty minutes or half an hour not only 
give busy men and women a chance to breathe a different at- 
mosphere, but offer the community a shining example of Chris- 
tian unity. A daily service of this character is reported from 
Bridgeport, Ct., in which Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Universalists, Episcopalians, Lutherans and Congregationalists 
unite. 


J 
The moral problem presented by drinking habits throughout 
Great Britain in war time was significantly presented by Chan- 
cellor Lloyd George in a speech on the question of strikes, in 
which he said, ‘Drink is doing us more damage in the war than 
all the German submarines put together.” 


vt 


How about sending your minister to California with The 
Congregationalist party? 


From Our Western Window 


At the time when the venerable Darius Cobb, painter of a 
new and dominantly Master of men, is starting out on his cross- 
country tour, it may be interesting to mention another young 
painter of the Christ. Mr. Cobb, if he passes through Denver, 
ought to seek out this young designer, for he might find a kin- 
dred soul, It was Jim Goodheart and his mission to the poor 
and lowly that gave the young man his inspiration. He had 
wandered away from the church, though not from the way 
of Christ, for many years. A chance attendance at the Sun- 
shine Mission gave him a new birth of loyalty and devotion. 
He says he was driven out of his home church in Chicago, and 
then out of all churches, by an oppressive air of commercial- 
ism, In the Sunshine Mission and in its superintendent, Jim 
Goodheart, he felt he had found the gospel again pure and un- 
defiled. 

Under his new inspiration Jerome Andrus determined to 
give those seamed and hardened faces in the mission something 
more beautiful to look upon than rudely framed texts or poster 
announcements. So working Saturday afternoons and Sundays, 
the only leisure hours in his toil at the electrical works, the 
young man painted for Sunshine Mission the portrait of Christ 
in Gethsemane, Thus he who was prevented by family cir- 
cumstances from going abroad to study art, finds his talent for 
unexpected uses in a faraway city. To those who suffer tem- 
poral woes in a sadly adjusted society today, he offers the por- 
trayal of the suffering Christ, facing the woes of all mankind. 

Darius Cobb and Jerome Andrus should understand each 


other. 
+ * 


Speaking of ministers and churches, what a contrast be- 
tween old and new examples is here, In the same state of 
Indiana we learn of a young man who barricaded himself with 
a gun in the local Disciples church. The occasion for his 
belligerency was this: his father had deeded the property to 
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the church on condition that no musical instruments or “fairs” 
were to be allowed in the edifice, otherwise the title should 
revert to his heirs. Some of the young folk having installed 
a piano in the church, the son was moved to take forcible pos- 
session. : ; 

Meanwhile, over in Kansas City a minister spent long hours 
at the polls as a watcher during a recent election. He endured 
hardship as a good soldier, also some rough handling from the 
“heelers” of a tough ward. After the election was over, he 
spent hours interviewing citizens who had voted on the im- 
portant franchise questions, The official count stood: for the 
franchise, 1382; against, 2. The minister of aggressive Chris- 
tianity found this: for the franchise, 47; against, 17; not 
voting, 14! 

Whether you are more interested in music or franchise, you 
ought not to hesitate long between these types of religion. 

*- * 
= 


Wisconsin, of course, is a state to which one can often turn 
for an active illustration of such principles. In the series of 
Sunday evening assemblies for students, a recent speaker was 
from the state university faculty itself. He said, among other 
trenchant things, “The only remedy for the evils of democracy 
is a regenerated citizenship dominated, guided and inspired 
by the altruism of Jesus Christ.” Some are occasionally dis- 
turbed by the so-called irreligious attitude of the state institu- 
tion. But if this is the guiding principle of interpreting polit- 
ical science in Madison, it is worth lining with red. 

Incidentally, the small community of Sparta in the same 
state, having effected a federation between the Baptist and 
Congregational churches, will move its city administration into 
the renovated Baptist edifice! Such a city hall ought certainly 
to have an outward air of sanctity, and who knows but that its 


unconscious influence may not be felt throughout the Spartan 


civie conscience. ae a 
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Little Sermons for Passion Week 


The Attraction of the Cross 


“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, I will draw 
all men unto myself.” 

There was a fever of Geel orieri among 
the people. Lazarus had been raised from 
the dead; and the multitude were eager to 
See both Jesus and Lazarus. The Passover 
also was at hand, and a great procession 
pressed along the way shouting hosannas. 
In the throng were Greeks who felt the thrill 
in the air, and they, too, would see Jesus. 
Their request stirred the hearts of the dis- 
ciples, and they told Jesus. It strangely 
moved him. He seemed to see visions of the 
far-reaching power of his gospel, of the mul- 
titudes and myriads whom it would draw to 
him. But there is a condition; a something 
exceptional to all other drawing * power— 
“xcept a grain of wheat fall into the earth 
and die it abideth alone.’’ That had not 
been man’s way of making a following of the 
multitude. An Alexander had not drawn 
Greeks by dying, nor had a Cesar drawn 
Romans by dying. But Jesus insists that to 
draw men to himself he must die. “And I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, I will draw 
all men unto myself. This he said signify- 
ing by what manner of death he should die.” 
He was a wonderful teacher—‘never man 
spake like this man’—but that would not 
be the first attraction. He was greater than 
all philosophers—“Philosophers, poets, sages, 
prophets, he towers above them all’—but 
that would not be the door to the heart of 
the sinful world. His miracles had brought 
multitudes around him as he moved along 
the way; his life was sinless, beautiful for 
holiness. But could he rely on that to turn 
the feet of the wayward into his path? No. 
Jesus knew that perfection of example, holi- 
ness of teaching, awaken the sense of sin; 
and that it is the way of guilt to hide from 
the light which makes it painful to the soul. 

But with a sense of guilt there also is a 
eraving for absolution. What a scene was 
that at the banks of the Tiber, when Roman 
matrons came down to the sacred stream to 
baptize themselves in its waters in order to 
‘take away their guilt! Guilt is no mere form 
of forensic speech, but an awful reality. 
And forgiveness is the deepest need. Here 
Jesus would meet a sin-stricken world— 
“Thou shalt call his name Jesus for he shall 
save his people from their sins.” A name 
stands for the most significant achievement 
of the great one who wears it; and first of 
all, Jesus is the Saviour of mankind, and the 
cross is the center of attraction in his great 
redemption. Therefore he said, “If I be 
lifted up from the earth, I will draw all men 
unto me.” 

Let one thing more be said: there is a 
passion for self-sacrifice. Obscured it may 
often be, torpid it may often be, but it is 

. deep in the soul, and great is its joy of 
achievement. And the cross on which Christ 
died is the mightiest appeal ever made to the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. O preachers, preach 
the gospel of the cross! O believers, receive 
the salvation of the cross! » 


\) * * / 


Derision for a Suffering Saviour 


“ He trusted in God, let him deliver him now if he 
will have him.”’ 

What a taunt! For ages Israel had been 
taught that there is protection for the right- 
eous, that God would specially keep those 
who keep his law. Prophet and priest had 
made this the very center of their teaching. 
And Jesus had lived the perfect life. He 
had kept the law, he was the sinless one. 
Nevertheless, here he was upon the cross, 
hanging between two thieves, rejected of 
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men and seemingly deserted of God, help- 
lessly and hopelessly in the hands of the 
hated Romans. Where, then, were his 
claims that he had come heaven-sent? that 
God was with him? Was not his fate suffi- 
cient proof that God was not with him? If 
his Father in Heaven cared for him, surely 
he would deliver him. Moreover, he had 
claimed to be king of Israel, but “if he be 
king, let him now come down from the cross 
and we will believe him.” And where was 
his power? ‘He saved others, himself he 
cannot save.” All the great things which he 
had claimed for himself, all that he had said 
or done now seemed to be turning back upon 
him and increasing the reproach and scorn 
of his enemies. Wvery minute that he hung 
upon the cross in the agony of its cruel tor- 
ture inflamed the contagion of derision which 
had spread through the mocking crowd. 

It was an awful hour, an hour which 
seemed to undo’all the other hours of faith 
in divine protection, or undo Jesus Christ 
himself. And it was an awful situation, 
sinless and yet dying like a sinner. 

What is the answer to the questions 
which it raised in the throng around the 
eross? It is the answer given by the apos- 
tles when he arose from the dead. It is the 
answer which runs like a stream of life 
through the rest of the New Testament, the 
answer which has possessed the minds of 
believers through the centuries since. Jesus 
Christ could not come down from the cross 
because he was the “Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world.” He could not save 
himself because he was there to save others. 
The sinless one was dying for sinners. We 
cannot understand all the mystery of the 
great transaction, but it has a salvation to 
which the heart of the little child responds 
and the faith of the dying saint cleaves. 

oo 


Watching Him Die 


‘‘And sitting down they watched him there.” 


They all were there, priests and people, 
soldiers and citizens, the church, the state, 
the army, humanity organized, and human- 
ity in a mob, the Hebrew, child of God’s 
promises; the Greek, child and chief of art 
and learning; the Roman, conquerer and 
ruler. They all were sitting there watching 
Jesus Christ dying on the cross. It would 
seem as if the guiding hand of God had 
assembled every representative element of 
the human kind to behold the tragical spec- 
tacle which was to change the face of the 
world and open the gates of salvation to the 
whole sinful race. And it was without the 
walls of the city that Christ was dying. No 
frowning barriers, no locked gates kept any 
one away. “Wherefore Jesus also, that he 
might sanctify the people with his own 
blood, suffered without the gate.” And it 


was at a place called Golgotha, the place of 
the skull, a place where the most wretched 
outeast might come. No fear, no law, no 
hard line of condition could keep them away. 
The cross is for every one. 


* * 


The Cry of Thirst on the Cross 


= Withirst:7 

Everything that lives thirsts. It is a 
fever in the vegetable world, in the animal 
world and most of all in the spirit of man. 
Its ery was heard on the cross. That it 
should have been uttered there seems deeply 
significant. Jesus was on the cross for the 
human race, and the thirst of mankind 
needed the sanctification of the cross. It has 
been a thirst for all things which gratify, 
good and bad, holy and unholy, a thirst for 
gain, a thirst for power, a thirst for knowl- 
edge, a thirst for pleasure, a thirst which 
leads upward to pure springs of refreshing or 
a thirst which leads down to vice and shame. 
It seems like a great purpose in the tragedy 
of our redemption that Jesus Christ should 
take his thirst to the cross and utter its ery 
in his last hour. His body felt the fire of its 
torture, and our bodies feel its appeal, its 
power and also its penalties—when it has 
done its_evil work. But far more significant 
is the dying Saviour’s thirst for the salva- 
tion of the world. The yearning of a great 
compassion was in his ery. May that be the 
end of the contemplation and aspiration of 
Passion Week! ‘The thirst for what the 
world can give us has had its full sway ; may 
there come a new day ‘in the history of hu- 
man things when there will be the yearning 
of a great compassion, a new consecration 
to the service which uplifts and blesses man- 
kind! 


Another capable Congregational leader 
has been drafted by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America in the 
person of Rev. Roy B. Guild, D. D., pastor 
of Central Church, Topeka, Kan. He had 
had many points of contact with the 
churches generally; first through his work 
as field secretary of the Congregational 
Church Building Society and later as execu- 
tive secretary of the Men and Religion 
Movement. We understand also that Fred 
B. Smith, the leader of that movement, is 
deeply interested in the work Dr. Guild 
contemplates doing in his new position. He 
will have his headquarters at the national 
office in New York, but will devote himself 
to the important and still unfulfilled task of 
organizing local federations in cities and 
towns throughout the country. ,This is the 
particular work which the Council was or- 
ganized ten years ago to promote, and we 
rejoice that so strong and wise a man is now 
to devote his whole time to it. 
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The Cross 


BY ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


Symbol of shame for years beyond our count, 
Its form became upon the shadowed mount 
Symbol of love, of faith, of hope and cheer, 
That holier grows through every human year. 


But not the cross alone, for life as well 

Is now for us a holy miracle, 

And all its darker, meaner moments share 
Some of the beauty Christ brings everywhere. 
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DR. BROWN’S 


The Recall of a King 


We waste breath which would cool porridge when we try to 
square all the precepts and practices of the Old Testament (even 
though they claim divine sanction) with the ethical standards of 
Jesus. The word of the Lord came into human consciousness, first 
the blade, then the ear and away late in New Testament times the 
full corn in the ear. 

Here was Samuel, prophet of the Most High, voicing what he 
regarded as the mind of the Lord! “Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, 
Go and smite Amalek and utterly destroy all that they have and 
spare them not. Slay both man and woman, infant and suckling, 
ox and sheep, camel and ass.” This was what the Pilgrim Fathers 
would have called “thorough”’—it meant extermination, ruthless, 
complete, final. 

Infant and suckling! One would have thought that the helpless 
children might have been spared. Ox and sheep, camel and ass! 
The poor dumb beasts had not offended. And the slaying of camels 
and asses could not be justified by the plea that they were needed 
for food. It was a way they had. It served as a token of the 
abhorrence in which they held the Amalekites who had begotten 
the helpless children and who owned the innocent beasts. 

There is something to be said in mitigation. The people of 
Amalek showed themselves nasty, revengeful foes of the Israelites 
when Moses led them through the wilderness—that debt, however, 
might have been regarded as outlawed by the statute of limitations 
which obtains in things moral as in things material, The Amala- 
kites had joined with other marauders in some of the later attacks 
upon the Israelites—and the law ‘“‘an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, a life for a life’ had not been abrogated by the command of 
Him who came not to destroy but to fulfill the rude beginnings of 
moral order. The ancient promise made to Moses, “I will utterly 
blot out the remembrance of Amalek from under heaven,” had not 
been fulfilled and Samuel felt it was high time for that pledge to 
be redeemed. 

“Smite Amalek and utterly destroy all that they have’’—that 
was the word which came. to the ears of Saul as a divine message. 
However we may regard it from the higher level of thought and 
feeling where the Master has enabled us to walk, Saul had no 
manner of doubt but that it was God’s own command. 


THE EXECUTION OF A JUDICIAL SENTENCE 


In order that there should be no mixing of motives it was to 
be the passionless execution of a judicial sentence. When Saul 
had destroyed the fierce tribe he was not to take their flocks and 
their herds for booty. The soldiers were to have no part in the 
spoils of war upon which victors commonly set their hearts. That 
would have reduced their action to the low level of a foraging expe- 
dition with the accompaniment of slaughter to render the stealing 
effective. They were not to stain the even virtue of their enter- 
prise—in so far as it really had virtue—by the spirit of greed. 

Saul set himself to this grim task with keen relish. It was the 
sort of job his soul craved. ‘He smote the Amalekites and utterly 
destroyed the people with the edge of the sword,” But just there 
his zeal halted—he spared Agag their leader for some reason of 
his own. And “the best of the sheep and the lambs, of the oxen 
and of the fatlings’” he also spared. “He destroyed utterly every- 
thing that was vile and refuse.” The temptation of that rich booty 
was too much for his covetous soul. It was like finding money in 
the street. He could not bring himself to devote to destruction 
such a lot of good property lying easily within his reach. 


WHITTLING DOWN THE DIVINE COMMAND 


He therefore undertook to whittle down the command of the 
Lord to a more reasonable, manageable size. He would not allow 
the Lord to show himself so ultra and radical in his moral ideas 
as to alienate the sympathy of practical men. He retained the best 
of the booty which he had been ordered to destroy. 

When Samuel, who had conveyed to him this word of the Lord, 
came, Saul put a good face on the matter. “Blessed be thou of the 
Lord! I haye performed the commandment of the Lord.” He 
may have felt that he really had—a revised version, an expurgated 
edition, a modified plan of the original command received from on 
high, the alterations being of such a nature as to commend them 
at once to the practical mind. 

But Samuel replied in searching fashion, “What meaneth then 
this bleating of sheep and lowing of oxen which I hear?’ The 
telltale animals whose lives had been spared were blabbing out the 
truth in most ungrateful fashion. But Saul was ready with a 
pious reply. ‘“They’—how vague and impersonal he is after the 
manner of sinners—‘they have spared the best of the sheep and 
the oxen to sacrifice unto the Lord thy God. The rest we have 
een A 
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utterly destroyed.” He had disobeyed, but it had been done with 
most pious intent. The sacred end would surely justify the some- 
what crooked means. : cm 

“I have performed the command, Saul says, but while he 
speaks, his sentences are punctuated by the lowing of oxen and the 
bleating of sheep. Whenever Peter tells a lie there is a cock near 
by ready to crow. A man’s conscience may be drugged so that it 
will not ery out against him, but some outside voice is sure to 
break forth in condemnation. If men will not do it then the animal 
creation will lift up its voice that God may not be left without 
witness. If the animals are dumb, then the inanimate earth wil? 
speak. Abel’s blood will cry even from the ground. If conscience 
holds her peace, the very stones will rise and mutiny. Saul said 
nothing about the sheep so the sheep supply what Saul forgot to 
mention. In their innocence they bleat out Saul’s guilt. The 
universe is so constructed that a guilty man cannot hide his sin. ” 
( Jefferson. ) 


THE GRAVITY OF MORAL DISOBEDIENCE 


The seriousness of it all did not lie in the object of this dis- 
obedience, but in the subject of it. It was not the mere question 
of a few sheep more or less, dead or alive, as it chanced—it was 
the graver question of the moral attitude of a man in the place of 
political authority and religious leadership toward what he had 
believed to be his solemn duty. Would be obey the voice of the 
Lord in his own soul or would he follow the behests of some sub- 
stitute motion skillfully gotten through the assembly of his moral 
faculties? 

The stern old prophet had no patience with such shuffling. He 
blew away the pious excuses as chaff before the wind of his wrath. 
“Wherefore didst thou not obey?” ‘There is the bottom question! 
There the issue is joined between those lines of action which in 
the long run make for peace, honor and prosperity and those which 
spell loss, ruin and final damnation. Why did you not obey? 

Then follows what may be regarded as the high-water mark 
of prophetic utterance in the work of Samuel. “Hath the Lord as 
great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices as in obeying? Be- 
hold, to obey is better than sacrifice and to hearken than the fat 
of rams.” The best of the sheep spared that Saul might cover up 
his disobedience under a pile of ceremony—Samuel will haye none 
of it! “Rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft and stubbornness is 


as idolatry.” - 


SAUL REJECTED OF THE LORD 


Then follows the judicial sentence which gives title to this les- 
son, “Saul Rejected of the Lord.” “Because thou hast rejected the 
word of the Lord. He hath rejected thee from being king.” With 
the same measure Saul meted it out, it was measured back to him 
again, The reaction any man secures from any set of forces, 
physical or spiritual, is determined mainly by the agent he intro-' 
duces into the combination by his own act. Saul had rejected the 
word of the Lord, now he finds himself rejected. 

The recall of this king was inward and spiritual rather than 
outward and visible. He still sat upon his throne. He still wore 
the semblance and discharged the functions of a king. His rejec- 
tion lay in the fact that God no longer countenanced the yalidity 
of his rule nor employed him as the instrument of his good pleasure 
toward Israel. 

We are not permitted to pick and choose among those high 
commands esteemed divine. The course of moral obedience to 
what is believed to be the will of God is not an elective—it is 
required. “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” 
The Most Merciful uttered that straight word. He would not have 
the minds of men fuddled at that vital point. And when he was 
bringing his Charter Day Address contained in the Sermon on the 


Mount to a climax, he did it in these telling words, “Not every - 


one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter the Kingdom, but 
he that doeth the will of my Father.” 

This man Saul had many an attractive quality, but he did not 
rise to the oceasion. He stood head and shoulders above his 
fellows, but he failed in the work of moral leadership because he 
lacked genuineness. He was acclaimed a sovereign; he was hailed 
with the shout, “God save the king,” but he did not respond with 
those royal qualities of mind and heart whose right it is to rule. 

How somber are the closing words of this fateful lesson ! “And 
Samuel came no more to see Saul until the day of his death. But 
Samuel: mourned for Saul and the Lord repented that 


Saul king over Israel.” The curtain goes down a look of 
sadness on the face of Saul, and on the face of Ba lon a 


face of God! ey: 


‘bad made” 
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THE HOUR OF PRAYER 


Christ’s Disciples as Types 
of Men Today 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for March 28—April 3 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Simon who is called Peter. Matt. 16: 
13-23; Luke 22: 54-62. 

Which of Peter's Characteristics Are 
Needed in Our Christian Life? Certainly 
not that mere impulsiveness which makes a 
man accept other people’s valuations. The 
early Peter was too easily affected by the 
atmosphere about him. But the good qual- 
ity that lay behind was the drive of his 
thought toward action. What attracted our 
Lord in the days of their early acquaintance 
we may be sure was the impulse to decide 
and act that lay close to the surface of 
Peter’s life. Here was a man who would 
risk and venture, a man who would under- 
take something and, unless distracted or 
overpowered, would seek to carry it through. 
We can imagine that our Lord had watched 
Simon launch a boat, and noted the decisive 
action with which he flung the net over the 
side for a haul. This willingness to venture 
which seems to have been the foremost nat- 
ural quality in Peter’s soul had its attrac- 
tion for our Lord. It has its attraction still. 
As he seeks leaders for his work and wit- 
nesses for the good news he came to bring, 
we may be sure that he looks for a certain 
spirit of venturing in our souls. Added to 
this was a deep capacity for personal loy- 
alty and affection. Perhaps we are not far 
from the secret of Peter’s leadership among 
the apostles when we put these two qualities 
together. 


Courage and Humanity in Modern Church 
Life. Ave not these qualities which we need 
in the life of our churches everywhere today ? 
So many Christians seem to be marking 
time, so many venturesome people wreck 
themselves, as Peter did more than once, for 
lack of that deep loyalty which only grows 
in experience and communion with Jesus. 
Perhaps we cannot do better in a single 
meeting than to dwell upon these two qual- 
ities in their earliér imperfection and in 
their later efficiency. It may be possible to 
discover some point in our own church life 
where a little courage to venture, or a little 
deepening of sincere loyalty to Christ so that 
it shall be no longer blunt in service, may 
suggest to us methods of increasing many- 
fold our church. efficiency. 


Peter the Denier. Every church has its 
weak brethren who might not be able to face 
the ordeal of persecution ; who are, perhaps, 
inclined to make concealment of their Chris- 
tianity in fear of shame or laughter. What 
ean we do to strengthen in them the qual- 
ities of persistent courage and outspoken 
loyalty?) We cannot take Peter, put to 
shame by the high priest’s maid, as a type 
to be imitated. We cannot sigh for Peter’s 


The best remedy for weaknesses of character 
is such identification of thought, desire and 
habit with some definite form of self-sacri- 
ficing Christian work as shall make loyalty 
the instinctive expression of the man’s true 
character, We need a new doctrine of the 
perseverance of the saints originating in the 
desire of the individual, as well as in the 
purpose of God. A man’s own impulses are 
not the equivalent of God’s command. They 
need to be examined, and sometimes cross- 
examined. Nevertheless, the right of way 
is for advance and not for sitting still. 


le but also irresponsible courage.. 


Closet and Altar 


CHRIST AND HIS CROSS 


Surely he hath borne our griefs and 
carried our sorrows... he was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities: the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him; and with his 
stripes we are healed.—Isa. 53: 4, 5. 


We all know who deserved to die. We 
all know who did die. We know we were 
not wounded for our transgressions, we 
were not bruised for our iniquities. But 
we know Who was.—Henry Drummond. 


Do not lose sight of the crucified 
Christ, the refuge of guilty men. But he 
died to do more than provide a refuge 
for guilty men; he died that he might 
make these guilty and forgiven men like 
himself, and to bring them into fellowship 
with himself in the holy and sacrificial 
passion which redeems the world.— 
Charles Brown. 


Good Friday is a heavenly day, 
So bright, so fair, so still, 

They slay the.King of all the world 
On a high hill. 


The birds sing sweet and low, 
With a most quiet mirth, 

They scoop a hollow grave for Him, 
The holiest head on earth. 


Good Friday is a heavenly day, 
New lights on earth and sky, 

The day the Saviour of us all 
Went forth to die. 


Sweetly it rose and fell, 
So calm, so light, so grave. 
Christ Jesus, sacrificed for men, 
Died—and forgave. 
—Katharine Tynan. 


The heart of God reveals itself in sac- 
rifice. Would God be more perfect with- 
out this self-limitation of love? No, this 
is his very perfection, that he can. stoop 
so low to save us. In Christ’s sympathy 
and sorrow God stands manifested, for 


“God .-was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself.’”— Augustus H. 
Strong. 


The cross that stood at the end of His 
journey—the fulfillment of life—stands 
at the beginning of ours, the inspiration 
of life. And there we may learn to say, 
“IT will go in the strength of the Lord.” 
—Percy C. Ainsworth. 


Almighty God, Father of all mercies, 
‘we, thine unworthy servants, do give thee 
most humble and hearty thanks for all 
thy goodness and lovingkindness to us 
and to all men. We bless thee for our 
creation, preservation and all the bless- 
ings of this life; but, above all, for thine 
inestimable love in the redemption of the 
world by our Lord Jesus Christ; for the 
means of grace and the hope of glory. 
And, we beseech thee, give us that due 
sense of all thy mercies, that our hearts 
may be unfeignedly thankful, and that 
we may show forth thy praise, not only 
with our lips, but in our lives; by giving 
ourselves to thy service, and by walking 
before thee in holiness and righteousness 
all our days, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

—Ooptie Liturgy of St. Basil. 
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Cheerfulness 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for April 4-10 


BY PARRIS T, FARWELL 


Conquering Discouragement. 
1-14. (Consecration Meeting.) 

“Be of Good Cheer.” The Christian faith 
is the best medicine for the cure of discour- 
agement. The Old Testament is full of it. 
“T had fainted unless I had believed to see 
the goodness of Jehovah in the land of the 
living,” is one of the texts in our lesson. 
Listen to Habakkuk: “Although the fig tree 
shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in 
the vines: the labor of the oil shall fail, and 
the field shall yield no meat: the flock shall 
be cut off from the fold and there shall be 
no herd in the stalls; yet I will rejoice in 
the Lord, I will joy in the God of my sal- 
vation.” 


PISaeet 


Christian Cheer. But, above all, the word 
of Christ is full of cheer. In one aspect his 
mission seems to have been this, to give cour- 
age and cheer to the suffering and the sor- 
rowing. The Sermon on the Mount abounds 
with it, beginning with, “Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, they that mourn, they that 
are persecuted,” and closing with, “very 
one that heareth these sayings of mine and 
doeth them shall be likened unto a wise man 
who builded his house upon the rock.” Again 
Christ says, “Be not anxious,” even concern- 
ing the necessities of life, “what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink, or wherewithal 
ye shall be clothed”; ““Your Heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things.” And near the close of his ministry, 
when facing Calvary, Jesus said to his dis- 
ciples, “In the world ye have tribulation: 
but be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.” The Apostle Paul learned this les- 
son and voiced it continually. He tells the 
Philippians how to overcome discouragement : 
“In nothing be anxious: but in everything 
by prayer and supplication with thanksgiv- 
ing let your requests be made known unto 
God. And the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding shall guard your hearts 
and your thoughts in Christ Jesus.” (4: 6-7.) 


Cheerfulness Is Healthful. It is well also 
to remember the effect of such cheerfulness 
on one’s self and on others. Some one once 
said of Florence Nightingale that “her 
shadow cured more than her medicines”; her 
bright, hopeful, sympathetic personal influ- 
ence carried healing. Anxiety is physically 
harmful. A wise physician says, “I firmly 
believe one-half the confirmed invalids 6éf 
the day could be cured of their maladies: if 
they were compelled to live busy and active 
lives and had no time to fret over their 
miseries.” Moreover, the worrying mood is 
harmful to others. At the. siege of Lady- 
smith, we are told, “a civilian was arrested, 
tried by court martial and sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment for being a discourager.” 
It was a just punishment. The ‘‘discour- 
ager’ in church or society is a dangerous 
nuisance. He magnifies evils, multiplies ob- 
stacles and hinders progress. He is a trou- 
ble to himself and to all whom he influences. 
How different was the case with the sick 
man in Dundee whom Mr. Moody visited! 
Though the man was prostrate on a bed of 
illness, he was able to give as much comfort 
as he could receive, and Mr. Moody re- 
marked as he left the house, “I guess when 
the angels pass over Dundee they will stop 
at that house for refreshment.” That is 
a good lesson for young Christians and 
old. Don’t be a discourager! “Be of good 
cheer.” 
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RECORD OF “THE “WEEK 


Fer the Week Ending Friday, March 19 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


An American Medical Commission 


Serbia, twice invaded and over-strained 
by its success in driving out the Austrians, 
is in the grip of a double infliction cof pes- 
tilence. ‘Typhus, one of the forms of which 
was the old ship fever that scourged the im- 
migrant sailing ships that crossed the Atlan- 
tic before the invention of steam, and which 
was also known as prison fever, is rife in the 
ruined towns and cholera threatens. To meet 
this emergency the American Red Cross and 
the Rockefeller Foundation are co-operating 
with a gift of $25,000 each, and the appoint- 
ment of a medical commission which will 
leave for Serbia on April 1. The Serbian 
government has promised the commission its 
fullest co-operation, and the task before it, 
which may practically amount to the disin- 
fection of a whole nation, is one which will 
tax its powers to the utmost. The head of 
the commission is Dr. Richard P. Strong, 
Professor of Tropical Diseases in the Har- 
vard Medical School, who had experience in 
the suppression of the Manchurian pneu- 
monic plague in 1911. He has ‘already sailed, 
carrying enough material for 10,000 anti- 
cholera treatments. Other members of the 
commission are experts in their several de- 
partments; and the sanitary inspectors who 
have volunteered have either had experience 
in the Panama Canal zone or are to train 
under Surgeon-General Gorgas before leav- 
ing for their work. 


The Passport Plot 


Gustave Cook, a waiter in a Hoboken 
hotel, and Richard Madden were found 
guilty in a‘ United States District Court of 
conspiring to aid Richard Peter Stegler in 
getting a fraudulent passport on the name 
of Madden, on which Stegler was to work 
as a German spy in Great Britain. Stegler, 
who is also under indictment, has announced 
his intention of pleading guilty. 


A German Protest 


The German embassy at Washington pro- 
tested to the State Department against the 
arrest of the German consul at Seattle, 
Wn., which the embassy claims is a viola- 
tion of the consular treaty between Ger- 
many and the United States. The charge 
against the consul was conspiracy in un- 
lawfully trying to gain the secrets of a 
Seattle shipbuilding company which he sus- 
pected was building submarines for Great 
Britain ‘and sending them across the Cana- 
didn border in sections. The State Depart- 
ment promised a thorough investigation of 
the case. Horn, the German who claims 
that he is an army officer, and in his at- 
tempt to wreck the international bridge be- 
tween Maine and Canada was engaged in a 
legitimate operation of war, was put on trial 
on the charge of carrying dynamite in a pas- 
senger train in interstate travel, a Federal 


offense. 


The End of the Sunday Campaign 


The evangelistic campaign conducted in 
Philadelphia by Rev. William Sunday, D. D., 
came to an end with the usual collection for 
the benefit of the evangelist. A meeting was 
arranged on the tabernacle platform, at 
which Secretary of State Bryan made one 
of his striking addresses in favor of pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of alco- 
holic drinks. Mr. Sunday has been invited 
and has consented to conduct a similar cam- 
paign in Chicago as well as in Boston. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The War at Sea 


The German cruiser Dresden, sole sur- 
vivor of the fleet destroyed off the Falkland 
Islands, was overtaken by a small British 
flotilla off the island of Juan Fernandez 
and destroyed at the end of a five-minute 
battle. Most ofthe crew of the Dresden 
were rescued by the British cruisers Glas- 
gow and Kent, the leaders in the fight. Con- 
firmation comes of the destruction some time 
in December of the German cruiser Karls- 
ruhe, of which no word since then has been 
received from any quarter of the world. 


The War on the Western Front 


The British attack in Flanders resulted in 
the consolidation of the territory gained 
and the turning back of counter attacks by 
the German forces. The British losses were 
heavy, but they claim that the Germans 
lost in killed, wounded and prisoners about 
20,000 in the operations about Neuve 
Chapelle. The French claim slight ad- 
vances at several points in their long line of 
trenches, claims which, when mentioned at 
all, are disputed or denied in the reports 
from Berlin. British re-enforcements to the 
number of at least half a million have re- 
cently crossed the channel, and- the air has 
been full of rumors of new and heavier fight- 
ing soon to be initiated, rumors confirmed by 
a war council of the German leaders at Lille 
just behind the German line in French 
Flanders, at which were present the German 
Emperor, with his chief of staff, the Kings 
of Saxony and Wurtemburg and the Crown 
Prince of Bavaria. With the subsidence of 
floods on the Yser the Belgians renewed 
activity and made advances. The raid of 
a French aeroplane successfully attacking a 
railroad station in Alsace was avenged by a 
Zeppelin attack upon Calais, in which seven 
railway workmen, asleep in cars, were killed, 
but no other serious damage was inflicted. 


On the Eastern Front 


Events on the eastern front have, on the 
whole, been favorable to Russia during the 
week. Some of the inner defenses of 
Przemysl were taken, and the town is now 
closely shut in; and after its long and gal- 
lant defense is said to be in serious distress, 
relieved only by visits from the Austrian 
lines of aeroplanes carrying small quantities 
of provisions and the news. The Russian 
fortress of Ossowetz is still under bombard- 
ment, but farther north the Germans have 
been pressed back nearly to the East Prussia 
frontier. The attack on the Dardanelles has 
continued, but has not yet succeeded in 
passing the forts at the narrows. Turkish 
land forces have been pushed into this ter- 
ritory, both on the European and Asiatic 
sides, with a force said to amount to about 
180,000 men. The summons to Smyrna to 
surrender was refused, and the city still 
holds out against the Allied fleet. Rou- 
mania stopped a large quantity of shells in 
transit from Germany for Turkey. These 
shells, it is alleged, were shipped in cases 
which concealed their nature, and further 
disguised by false marks. Bulgaria de- 
manded security for its travelers in Turkey, 
with a strong hint that refusal to make the 
provision required would result in a strained 
situation between the countries. 


The British Order in Council 


In an order in council dealing with means 
to be used for meeting the German sub- 
marine war on British and neutral commerce 
in designated war zones, the British govern- 
ment announced its intention to blockade 
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the German ports, with such a control of the 
trade with neutral nations having open doors 
to Germany as would put an end completely 
to German over-sea commerce. This block- 
ade is to be exercised at the passages be- 
tween Great Britain and the Continent on 
the south to the Straits of Dover and be- 
tween the Shetland Islands and Norway on 
the northeast, and in the North Sea gener- 
ally. It is, therefore, a blockade at a dis- 
tance, but, owing to the geographical condi- 
tions, will probably be even more effective 
than a close blockade of the German ports. 
The order announced that it is the intention 
of the Allies to detain all vessels which 
propose to reach German ports or which 
carry cargoes which might reach Germany 
through neutral nations. These ships and 
cargoes will be subject to the jurisdiction of 
prize courts. Cargoes may be purchased 
outright by the British government or may 
be held for return to neutral owners or even 
to the enemy at the close of the war. Ships 
will not be subject to destruction, but may, 
under certain circumstances, be detained. 
A ship, however, which has cleared for a 
neutral port and visited a German one, on 
its subsequent capture will be confiscated. 


Ohina and Japan 


Negotiations continued in regard to the 
demands of Japan for privileges and con- 
cessions from China which it is feared would 
destroy the autonomy of the Chinese goy- 
ernment. Inquiries intended to secure a 
guarantee of China’s independence and the 
open door for all nations in Chinese trade 
were made at Tokyo by the British and 
Russian governments, and on its own ac- 
count by the United States. 


The Situation in Mexico 

President Carranza yielded to the demand 
of our Administration for the raising of the 
blockade at Progresso, in Yucatan, thus re- 
leasing large quantities of fiber needed as 
raw material by American factories. An 
insurrection in Yucatan, according to re- 
ports frgm Carranza, was suppressed by the 
complete victory of the Constitutionalist 
forces. The occupation of Mexico City by 
Zapata forces was followed by levies upon 
the population, against which protests were 
made by our State Department, with a de- 
mand for the protection of life and property 
and for the keeping open of the railroad be- 
tween the capital and the coast. Villa at 
the head of an army of some 30,000 men is 
slowly advancing on Tampico, opposed by 
General Obregon at the head of the Consti- 
tutionalist forces: which abandoned Mexico 
City a fortnight ago. 


The Death Roll A. 


Samuel Bowles, editor and publisher of the 
Springfield Republican for the past thirty- 
seven years, and one of the best-known per- 
sonal directors of a widely-read newspaper 
in America. Lincoln Beachey, famous fly- 
ing man. He fell to his death in an exhibi- 
tion flight at San Francisco through the crum- 
pling of the wings of his monoplane in the 
presence of a crowd of sightseers———Count 
Sergius Witte, one of the great Russian 
statesmen and the negotiator who secured 
peace at the close of the war with Japan on 
terms favorable to Russian interests——— 
Capt. Henry King, editor of the Louis 
Globe-Democrat, with which he had been 
connected since 1883 as a member of the 
editorial staff, A useful member of First 
Congregational Church of St. Louis —— 
Walter Crane, English painter, writer and 


illustrator, decorator and lecturer wae 
propaganda of socialism. 
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Nore.—The attention of the friends of 
home missions is directed to the display ad- 


vertisement in this issue in which the finan- 


cial situation is presented up to date. 


The Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety has long realized that the denomina- 
tion has a rowing need for the technical 
advisory services of some agency well 
equipped to give sound assistance in the 
working out of a city-wide denominational 
program. 

Secretary Swartz, because of his wide ex- 
perience, has been placed at the service of 
our fellowship in the larger cities, for this 
purpose. The Society, through its secretary, 
thus actively participated in the working out 
of the realignment in Hartford, one impor- 
tant step of which is indicated in the follow- 
ing article by Rev. Charles F. Carter. 

Special attention may be called to the 
financial results of the merger from which 


_ came forth the great new Immanuel Church. 
We may safely reckon the good husbandry ~ 


of the Master’s funds as releasing to new 
and valuable interests in round numbers a 
thousand dollars per month, and all this 
with no apparent loss in efficiency in other 
directions. © 


The union of Park and Farmington Ave- 
nue Churches of Hartford, Ct., was effected 
on the last Sunday in April, 1914, the new 
congregation being named, a few weeks later, 
Immanuel Congregational Church. 

Park Church had been located in the heart 
of the city, near the railroad and opposite 
Bushnell Park, named for its distinguished 
minister, who was instrumental in the choice 
of this site, to which the old North Church 
removed, but who never preached here reg- 
ularly. During the pastorate of Dr. Burton, 
which ended with his death in 1897, the im- 
mediate neighborhood furnished a large con- 
stituency from prosperous and influential 
families. Gradually the residential section 
shifted, and from that and other causes the 
ehurch sustained losses which seriously im- 
paired its strength. The remaining mem- 
bers, however, were singularly loyal and 
were devoted to the ideal of a church that 
should minister to its surrounding community 
and also perpetuate the traditions of reli- 
gious freedom which it had received from 
the past. For fourteen years, under the pas- 
torate of Rev. W. W. Ranney, and for nearly 
four years since that time, the church labored 
earnestly, and with sacrifice, to maintain an 
efficient ministry, and it succeeded in creat- 
ing an atmosphere of marked Christian 
friendliness to which all comers were wel- 
come. Yet it was becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that within no distant period the 
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City Realignment 


church must find itself weakened by the loss 
of the older supporting members, with no 
adequate re-enforcement from the younger 
generation. Moreover, a careful analysis 
disclosed that the location of the church was 
favorable only to a small proportion of its 
present adherents, its influence being spread 
quite widely throughout the city. 

Under these circumstances, when in Jan- 
uary of last year the Farmington Avenue 
Church found itself without a _ pastor 
through the protracted illness and _ con- 
sequent resignation of Dr. Bartlett, it 
seemed wise to consider the possibility of 
uniting these forces in one strong Christian 
body. The location of Farmington Avenue 
Church, in the midst of a large residential 
section, with Asylum Hill Church half a 
mile to the east, with no other Congrega- 
tional church in that section, was favorable 
to the kind of work both organizations were 
undertaking to do, while the need seemed 
commensurate with the opportunity. Through 
the action of a joint committee, a plan of 
union was submitted to both churches. This 
plan involved the .extending of a call to 
Rey. Charles Francis Carter, then of Park 
Church, to become pastor of the united 
church, the sale of the Park Church prop- 
erty, the adoption of a new name to be 
chosen later, and equal representation on the 
official boards of the two churches uniting. 
The plan was adopted by a substantial ma- 
jority of both congregations, and after the 
decision the movement received, with a few 
exceptions, the hearty support of all con- 
cerned. 

For the people of Park Church this union 
has involved considerations of unusual in- 
tensity. They were peculiarly attached to 
the noble Gothic edifice in which they had 
worshiped, and their devotion was enhanced 
by the traditions and the spirit of Bushnell 
that lingered as an inspiration. They were 
heartily united, and with the removal of all 
indebtedness a year since, and with a larger 
membership than for many years, they were 
courageously and hopefully looking to the 
future. Nevertheless, the larger interests 
of the Kingdom seemed to warrant and to 
approve the act of sacrifice which many felt, 
yet nobly made, in entering the new relation. 

The members of Farmington Avenue 
Church showed a large-minded spirit in the 
deliberations and have extended a most cor- 
dial welcome to their brethren of Park 
Church, and the manifest harmony of the 
two bodies thus being amalgamated augurs 
well for the character and effectiveness of 
this significant movement. In the new 
church there is a membership of over 800. 
with, however, a considerable absentee list. 
With the sale of Park Church a considerable 
sum of money, variously estimated as be- 
tween $150,000 and $200,000, will come 
under the administration of the new organ- 
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ization. The large-minded spirit of this. 
union is indicated in the avowed intention 
that the income of this sum shall not be used 
for the ordinary running expenses of the 
church, but rather for such forms of Chris- 
tian service as the needs of the city primarily 
may determine. It also constitutes a fund 
which is dedicated to the extension of church 
facilities in Hartford and vicinity whenever 
the growth of the city may warrant such new 
enterprise. Beside releasing this sum for 
the broader interests of the Kingdom, there 
has been an economie gain in decreasing the 
overhead charges, as our business men would 
say, through stopping the duplication of 
work on certain lines, while the combined re- 
sources of the united congregations should 
prove ample for the adequate administration 
of a highly-organized and widely-efficient 
church, with diversified interests and a corps 
of salaried workers. 

Greater than the economic gain, however, 
the most notable feature in this movement 
is the spirit of devotion to God’s Kingdom. 
The questions forging to the front have been: 
“Ts it right?” “What is the wise thing to 
do?” “What will further the cause of Christ 
in Hartford?’ “What will enable our 
churches to do their best work?’ In the 
face of such considerations, matters of minor 
importance have fallen into the background, 
cherished traditions have yielded to the im- 
pulse of the larger purpose and personal 
feelings have been merged in the larger 
judgment of what is best for the city in the 
days to come, 


Ruled by Jesus 


Let our temper be under the rule of the 
love of Jesus. He cannot alone curb it, he 
can make us gentle and patient. Let the 
vow, that not an unkind word of others shall 
ever be heard from our lips, be laid trustingly 
at his feet. Let the gentleness that refuses 
to take offense, that is always ready to ex- 
cuse, to think and hope the best, mark our 
intercourse with all. Let our life be one of 
self-sacrifice, always studying the welfare of 
others, finding our highest joy in blessing 
others. And let us, in studying the divine 
art of doing good, yield ourselves as obedient 
learners to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
By his grace, the most commonplace life can 
be transfigured with the brightness of a 
heavenly beauty, as the infinite love of the 
divine nature shines out through our frail 
humanity.—Andrew Murray. 
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The Y. M. C. A. on the Panama Canal 

Not everybody knows that one of the hardest jobs the United 
States Government had in the construction of the Panama Canal 
was to minister to the social and recreational needs of the 5,000 


A. BRUCE MINEAR 
Founder of the Y. M.C. A. work on the Panama Canal 


or more American men at work in the canal zone. Because of 
the peculiar climatic conditions and the great distance from home 
the danger to the men from their enforced isolation could not be 
disregarded by an organization whose keynote was efficiency. High 
officials at Washington immediately turned to the Y. M. C. A. for 
a solution of the problem, for it was a problem to start with, as 
hundreds of men refused to remain in the zone and were coming 
away on every returning vessel. A. Bruce Minear of the Railroad 
Department of the Association was chosen to install the work on 
the canal, and to his early efforts is due much of the credit for the 
most successful work ever undertaken at the request of the na- 
tional government. Later Mr. Alfred B. Dickson rendered sub- 
stantial assistance as geheral secretary. Buildings were erected 
and equipped with libraries, gymnasiums, soda fountains, reading- 
rooms, educational departments and practically all of the features 
of a modern Association in the States. As a result from ninety to 
ninety-five per cent. of the American population in the canal zone 
was included in the membership. The general secretary was as- 
sisted by a corps of six or seven other trained men. Together they 
made it possible for the men to live there in a state of content- 
ment, away from homes and families, and aided the Government 
materially in keeping the men efficient. Mr, Minear is now rail- 
road secretary for the International Committee, Y. M. C. A. 


M. N. @. 


A Unique Open Air Church 


One of the most unique and practical religious structures ever 
devised and constructed is the out-of-door Rose Chapel, erected in 
connection with a Presbyterian church in Pasadena, Cal. Since 
the inception of the fresh air craze in Southern California several 
years ago, this idea has been used in connection with gymnasiums, 
stations, motion picture houses, ete., but this is probably the first 
time that this idea has been employed in connection with a reli- 
gious organization. This chapel is just what its name implies, an 
out-of-door rose chapel. It consists of an inclosure 50x 110 feet 
in size. Along each side of this, running from the extreme front 
to the rear, is a roofed shelter twelve feet in height and ten feet 
wide; the rear side is covered with screen wire, while the front 
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consists of an ornamental beamed effect, with entrance gate at 
center. The roofed portions, which are simply framework, are 
covered with hundreds of palm branches, while a number of these 
are also hung along the sides. These latter branches, however, will 
be removed as soon as the rose vines, which have been planted 
every five feet around the inclosure, have grown sufficiently large 
to cover the sides. The place is illuminated by night with incan- 
descent lamps, while upon the ground is a flooring of two inches 
of sawdust. This Rose Chapel was erected in connection with the 
church for the purpose of providing a place in which the Sunday 
school sessions might be held and the social events of the church 
might be enjoyed. Throughout the year, excepting on stormy days, 
Sunday school is held in this chapel, while socials, entertainments, 
ete., are held there regularly. It is not an unusual oceurrence for 
the morning and evening worship to be held amid these charming 
surroundings. The chapel has a seating capacity of about 500; 
the cost in material and labor was about $600, The intention of 
the builders is to erect a kitchen and china cabinet at the rear of 
the chapel at an early date, the kitchen to be provided with run-_ 
ning water and gas. A. M. 


A Hebrew Christian Conference 


The Hebrew Christian Alliance of America is to have a con- 
ference April 6-9 in the Assembly Hall of the United Charities 
3uilding in New York, and on the Saturday and Sunday following 
their speakers will address Jew and Gentile congregations in mis- 
sions and churches in and near the metropolis. The Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary is co-operating. The last general confer- 
ence of this kind was held at Mountain Lake Park in 1908. Since 
that time those who have Israel’s needs at heart have been working 
to bring about a larger co-operation and fellowship between Hebrew 
Christians in North America, in order to grapple more effectively 
with the harassing Jewish questions of today. ‘The officers of the 
Alliance are desirous of getting in touch with as many Hebrew 
Christians as possible, and seek a true union of them. The con- 
ference will consider co-operation among missionary agencies and 
churches, missionary methods of training workers and meeting the 
needs of modern Jews, the conservation and training of converts 
and the problem of Jewish immigration. Prominent Hebrew Chris- 
tians of the United States and Canada are working together in 
this Alliance, including bishops of the Church of England, leaders 
of Jewish work among Presbyterians, Methodists, the Salvation 
Army, the Lutherans, Congregationalists and others. ‘The cor- 
responding secretary is A. R. Kuldell, 260 West 121st Street, New 
York City. H.C. I. 


A Gospel Tent Mission in Massachusetts 

One of the great problems in this country today is the so-called 
rural problem. Ministers and laymen alike realize how much the 
moral and spiritual conditions of future generations depend upon 
religious influences in the rural districts. Just how to plant the 
gospel in the scattered families and communities is a field of 
thought sufficiently large for any man. In Massachusetts a splen- 
did work is being carried on which is doing a great deal to reach 
these rural districts and suggests a line of work which might well 
be taken up more generally. In each of three Western counties 
the churches own and equip a gospel tent which goes into the scat- 
tered portions of those counties. Fach tent is in charge of three 
young men whose salaries are paid by the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, and who board themselves at the tent, thus 
relieving each community of any burden. In two instances the 
county Christian Endeavor organization supports one of the work- 
ers. These young men, in co-operation with the nearest pastor, 
conduct gospel services each night for ten or twelve days, often 
holding meetings in the afternoon for the children. Audiences are 
never lacking, even in the most sparsely populated districts; for 
while there are many people who will not go inside a church, yet 


A CALIFORNIA OPEN-AIR CHAPEL 


Used for Sunday School sessi ne, an! even for regular services, by 
a P e byuterian church tn Pasadena 
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to drop into a tent in a field beside the road and enjoy a lively 
song service and listen to a plain gospel talk is an entirely differ- 
ent matter. In the meetings there is nothing of the sensational, 


ATTACKING THE RURAL PROBLEM 
A Gospel Tent in Massachusetts set up for meetings 


or undue working and straining of the emotions; neither is any- 
thing of a “clap-trap’’ nature resorted to, but a quiet, earnest, 
warm, reverent atmosphere is ever to be found in the tent: 

As to the results of the work, the greatest good accomplished 
will never be known on earth; but if the only fruits of the mission 
were those which we are able to see, its value would be inestimable. 
There is many a young man with whom the tent has come in per- 
sonal contact and before whom Christ has been held as the only 
pattern for a manly life; many a young woman who has decided 
that the noblest womanhood can only be attained when the qual- 
ities of the Master have become hers; many an older man who, 
living a life of sin and dissipation has come to know where he can 
obtain the power to clean up his life and strength to live rightly ; 
many a woman overwhelmed with burdens and cares who has 
found the Burden-bearer and Comforter. This would be a practical 
work for Christian Endeavor unions or church conferences to take 
up, as this sort of effort proves to be of great aid to the pastors 
in their scattered parishes. hy a 


American Sunday School Union Prizes 


The American Sunday School Union ‘announced recently the 
result of the prize competition under the John C. Green Fund on 
the two subjects of Christian Unity and Amusements. The first 
prize of $1,000 for the best manuscript on Christian Unity was 
awarded to Rev. Robert A. Ashworth, D. D., of Milwaukee, Wis., 


for his paper on The Union of Christian Forces in America. On 
the subject of Amusements (How Can They be Made to Promote 
the Highest Well-Being of Society), the first prize of $600 was 
given to Rev. Howard P. Young of Table Rock, Neb., for his man- 
uscript entitled Character through Recreation ; and the second prize 
of $400 to Rev. Robert Whitaker of Los Gatos, Cal., who wrote on 
the subject, A Christian View of Amusements. The number of 
manuscripts submitted was large, and many of them were so ex- 
cellent that the decision, which was unanimously reached by the 
committee, involved much careful examination. The names of 
the writers were unknown to the committee, and the award was 
made solely upon the merits of the works submitted. These books 
will be issued by the American Sunday School Union from ‘its 
headquarters in Philadelphia, and should make a most helpful con- 


WASHING THE BREAKFAST DISHES 
Workers in a Massachusetts Gospel Tent 


tribution to the discussion of two topics of great present-day in- 
terest and importance in America. 


The Episcopal Board of Missions is appealing for aid for the 
French churches of the Reformed faith, which are in dire need 
because of the war, and whose very existence is threatened. Rev. 
Stuart L. Roussel of Paris is now lecturing in this country as the 
delegate of the French Reformed Evangelical Church, which is 
greatly injured by the war. The Episcopal Board suggests that 
every communicant give one day’s pay to the assistance of these 
Protestant churches in France. 


Copright, Underwouu & Underwood, \. ¥. 


UNDER THE NEW REGIME AT SING SING 
A group of prisoners in the prison yard exhibitng the scarfs which they hare been knitting for the Belgians. 


Under Thomas Mott Osborne’s 


direction a new spirit of co-operation, democracy and liberty is 3 enetrating the prison walis 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


The Sunshine Clan 
BY MARY DAVIS 
CHAPTER XII. 


We gave him the gold of friendship pure, 
Which ever and ever shall endure. 
We poured out secrets into his ear 
Without a lingering doubt or fear. 


As we expected, Tess wasn’t on hand the 
next morning. She sent a sad little note 
saying she couldn’t leave the yard all day. 

“Humph!” ejaculated Jack Stevens, and 
he strode off down the road. Just as the 
great car came rolling down the street, he 
and Tessie appeared very much out of breath. 
She had on a funny skimpy dress of turkey 
red which she had sadly outgrown, but she 
was smiling as happily as if she was, robed 
in satin and lace. ¥ 

“How did you persuade her mother, Jack?” 
we demanded. ; 

Jack smiled a self-satisfied smile. “Why, 
I proved that she couldn’t possibly tear her 
clothes calling on a sick boy, and her mother 
said that if she wanted to wear that old red 
gown she could!” 

So Tess hopped up and down in glee, while 
the boys arranged the big basket of violets 
and stowed away the great pasteboard dia- 
mond which Charlie and David Livingstone 
had constructed to teach Reginald the first 
principles of baseball. Then we all scram- 
bled in and away we flew likea great ground 
bird. 

There was no singing in the hall this 
morning, but the nurse -hurried us upstairs 
as fast as possible. : 

“Don’t introduce them, Mother Girl,” cried 
Reginald, “I want to guess them: myself.” 
After hardly an instant of hesitation he 
pointed his skinny little forefinger at Charlie. 
“You're the chief,” he said positively, “and 
I know that is David Livingstone, because 
he looks like a fighter, and here’s big Jack 
Stevens and this is the Dictionary, Bobbie 
Dwight, and you must be Mallie.” 

“You never guessed me,” cried Dumpling, 
shrilly from a safe hiding place behind Jack. 

“And Dumpling, first and last,’ finished 
Reginald. 

We all joined in a merry peal of laughter 
which broke the ice splendidly. 

“The Sunshine Clan will stand at atten- 
tion,” ordered Charlie, crisply, “while we 
initiate our brother Reginald into our secrets 
and mysteries.” 

So we formed a ring around the little bed 
while Reginald painfully raised himself on 
one elbow. I slipped my hand against his 
back and he flashed me a grateful little look 
which made me want to cry. He was brave 
if he was puny. 

“Will you promise, Brother,” began 
Charlie, and bis voice was curiously tender, 
“to tell the truth at all times regardless of 
the consequences?” 

“I promise,” answered Reginald, : proudly. 

“And will you remember that every mem- 
ber of the Sunshine Clan must stick together 
under all circumstances, in trouble, in mis- 
chief, in prison cell or king’s court?” 

Reginald, like Jennie, unexpectedly proved 
himself quite the equal of the Clan in wit. 
“Oh, great Chief,” he answered earnestly, 
and his voice rang out like a silver trumpet, 
“I do hereby promise to regard the members 
of the Sunshine Clan as my true brothers 
and sisters. And whether I am on bloody 
battlefields or in golden palaces or on rolling 
seas, I will be loyal to every member of the 
Sunshine Clan.” 

How we yelled! The nurse put ber head 
in at the door. “Go out this minute,” or- 
dered Reginald, angrily; “can’t you see I'm 
being initiated?” 


I caught a contented smile on her face as 
she vanished obediently. 

“Well spoken, Brother,” rolled out Charlie; 
“but there is one thing more that I must 
seek an answer from you. Will you promise 
to obey the orders of the Clan without pro- 
test or whimper? These commands will 
never interfere with your obedience to your 
father or mother.” (Father was responsible 
for that clause.) 

There was a halt in the ceremony. Reg- 
inald plainly did not like the sound of the 
word, “obey.” 

“T have always done as I liked,” he said 
a little crossly. 

“Well, you don’t have to join the Clan, 
old fellow,” Charlie remarked carelessly. 
“But listen to our verse.” He held up his 
hand and we roared out together: 


“We all must bow to the Will of our Clan, 
For the good of all is the good of each man. 
Each link must bear a heavy strain 

If it is worthy of making the chain.” 


Reginald’s eyes blazed like real firebrands. 
“I promise,” he announced decidedly. 


Alta then tiptoed forward with a’ lovely 
badge which she had embroidered herself, 
Elizabeth tied a long streamer of soft yellow 
ribbon to his bed, Tess and I gave him a lit- 
tle balsam pillow which we thought very 
well done, the boys laid a baseball and bat 
and the pasteboard diamond on his bed and 
we put violets everywhere while Jennie re- 
cited her latest rhyme. 


“Reginald, yours is the hardest part, 
To suffer pain with a merry heart. 
But if you’re sunny you’ll grow strong 
And hop out of bed ere very long.” 


And while we were teaching Reginald our 
secret grip and our passwords and other im- 
portant secrets, Dr. Fuller bustled in. 
“Ready to teach Reginald a few facts about 
baseball?” he demanded brusquely. — j 
_ The boys nodded with great satisfaction. 
‘Why don’t you girls prowl around?” he sug- 
gested to us; “consider the whole house 
yours.” 

It was exactly what we had been Jonging 
to do, and with a merry wave of our hands 


Continued on page 377 


Little Miss Muffett Abraun 


BY ALICE E. BALL 


VI. Belgium 


Young Belgian Louise 

Her good friends tried to please, 
By bringing them milk in a cart; 

But her dogs leved to play, 

And they once ran away, 
Upsetting the cans at the start. 


(To be continued) 
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‘Rev. F. Herbert Stead in 
America 


English visitors in this counttry are not 
likely to be so numerous this season as in 
previous years. All the more welcome, 
therefore, was Rey. I’. Herbert Stead of 
Browning Hall, London; brothér of the 
famous editor and reformer, William TT. 
Stead, who went down on the Titanic. Only 
a brief visit the younger Stead has paid us 
this time, but-long enough to give a number 
of cities and educational institutions a 
chance to take the measure of one who does 
not simply reflect his brother’s fame, but 
who is making his own substantial contribu- 
tion to the best life of England. 

Mr. Herbert Stead came here chiefly to 
fulfill an appointment made before the war 
broke out, at Auburn Theological Seminary, 
where he has been preacher in residence 
during a recent week. Thence he journeyed 
to Boston, where he spoke before the T'wenti- 
eth Century Club, the Browning Society 
and one or two other organizations. In- 
terspersing these engagements with a flying 
trip to the western part of the state, he 
spoke on Sunday to the young women at 
Mt. Holyoke College and at Smith College. 
He resembles his brother in figure and fea- 
tures, has the same direct, intense way of 
speaking and impresses one as in constant 
pursuit of large’ and worthy goals. 

One of these objects is to urge the fixing 
of attention upon the third Hague confer- 
ence, which it seems to him proper for the 
United States, as the nation supposedly 
intrusted with the assembling of the next 
convention, to bring about as soon as pos- 
sible and even now to map out the outlines 
of the program. He believes also that peace 
workers should concentrate effort upon the 
convening of this third Hague gathering, 
with the expectation that government leaders 
in the forty-six independent powers shall be 
present and that it shall mark definite and 
effective action in the direction of bringing 
wars to cease. Mr. Stead* is no mere 
dreamer of dreams. Like his brother, he 
believes in a powerful navy for BHngland, 
and he is thoroughly convinced of the 
righteousness of this war from the Allies’ 
point of view, but he wants to see national 
tribunals which shall adjudicate all, ques- 
tions, even those of honor, which shall create 
an international fleet, and which shall decree 
commercial boycotts on nations that refuse 
‘to abide by its decisions. 

Concerning the immediate situation in -his 
own land, Mr. Stead reports a quiet but 
confident expectation of victory. He speaks 
of the wonderful spiritual awakening, of the 
doing away of class feeling, of the custom 
that has come to prevail in many British 
regiments of holding prayers before entering 
battle. 

Beautiful it is to see Mr. Stead’s own 
reliance upon prayer. As a social settle- 
ment worker he has been fighting vice and 
poverty for years in London, but he rates 
higher than conferences, institutional meth- 
ods, resolutions, memorials and public agi- 
tation the wonderful force of united prayer. 
He was the man who first suggested the 
idea of approaching the Czar of Russia with 
a view to convening the first Hague con- 
ference, and he says that the idea came to 
him in prayer, and that its carrying out, as 
well as the successful campaign for old-age 
pensions in Great Britain, was due to united 
and constant prayer. 

“You do not think,” said Mr. Stead, with 
a twinkle in his blue eyes as he rose to end 
this interesting talk, “that you people in 
the United States will let the Hitel slip out 
of Norfolk in season to capture my steamer, 
do you?’ Heaven forfend such a. fate, for 
all who come in contact with this brave, 


cheery, consecrated Hnglishman will hope 
that the Arabic, sailing from New York last 
Wednesday and carrying him as one of its 
few passengers, will make its harbor swiftly 
and safely. ; 


The Chapman-Alexander 
Campaign in Atlanta 


The results of the Chapman-Alexander 
campaign in Atlanta, which began the middle 
of February, to continue till the middle of 
March, have far exceeded the expectations 
of its promoters. By concert of prayer 
throughout the churches and in the homes of 
the people the soil was carefully prepared 
for the sowing of the evangelists. A tem- 
porary structure, with a seating capacity of 
4,000, was erected on Peachtree Street, the 
main thoroughfare of the city, midway be- 
tween the business and residential portions. 
This has béen filled, frequently to overflow- 
ing, twice a day—afternoon and night. One 
of the main features of the work has been 
the singing, which is in charge of Mr. Charles 
Alexander. There is a chorus of 1,500 under 
the direction of the leader, and the solo sing- 
ing by Mr. Albert Brown of Hngland has 
been one of the chief attractions of the music. 
But, of course, the strong feature of the 
meetings has been the preaching of Dr. 
Chapman, which has been unusually fervid 
and full of power. Hach sermon shows care- 
ful painstaking. He has not failed to attack 
local evils. He has made a specialty in his 
attack upon the liquor interests, directing 
his blows specifically at the locker-clubs, the 
high class man’s private saloon. As the 
meetings continue he increases in the sever- 
ity of his attacks upon the liquor evil. 

Almost as a unit the ministers of the city 
are behind the campaign, and are not only 
defending it from their pulpits, but are found 
in the ranks doing personal service. To 
this there is at least one exception, and that 
is Dean Atkinson of the Hpiscopal church, 
who opposes the meetings on the ground of 
the alleged narrowness of theological inter- 
pretation. Large crowds have heard him on 
Sunday nights in a theater near the place 
of the meetings. Nevertheless, there have 
been up to date 2,500 professions, who have 
been dealt with in an individual manner by 
the large corps of trained personal workers 
connected with the campaign. Dr. Chapman 
urges every convert to unite with the church 
and do so at once. At one of the consecra- 
tion services 100 young men signified their 
intention of entering the ministry and fifty 
young women to do Christian service. In 
addition to the meetings in the tabernacle 
other meetings have been held throughout 
the city by Dr. Chapman and others. 

One of the new features of the campaign 
is that of “Home Week,” in which the evan- 
gelist takes special note of those phases of 
life directly touching the home. Each type 
in the family circle is treated. So effective 
has this feature been that Dr. Chapman 
holds that he will always include this in his 
campaigns. One of the most powerful serv- 
ices of this week was that for the aged, when 
many owners of automobiles throughout the 
city kindly loaned their cars to bring the 
aged to the tabernacle. One of the by-prod- 
ucts of the meetings has been arousing of 
interest in the colored churches, so that their 
ministers have united to promote a revival 
among the 100,000 colored people of the city. 
The plan is to transfer this tabernacle to the 
center of the colored locality and secure a 
leader of the colored race for revivalist. Dr. 
Chapman has spoken a number of times be- 
fore the colored people. One of these meet- 
ings was held in First, of which Dr. H. H. 
Proctor is pastor,-and there were a number 
of conversions. Dr. Chapman goes from 
Atlanta to Charlotte, N. OC. H, H. P. 
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Evangelistic Campaign at 
State University 


The Mott-Robins campaign in Kansas Uni- 
versity at Lawrence, for which preparations 
have been under way during the past year, 
closed a five days’ season of religious work 
on March 9. No previous effort of the kind 
has so profoundly moved the student life of 
the University. Its results are not of the 
kind that can be fully enumerated. One of 
them is the signing of 550 cards, mostly by 
young men, indicating their desire to begin 
the Christian life. The smaller number of 
young women who signed the cards is ex- 
plained by the fact that the young men out- 
number them in a ratio of nearly two to one. 
Also there are not many more than 100 
women students who are not already mem- 
bers of churches. Another result of the cam- 
paign is that the fraternities and sororities 
—when special services have been held—are 
beginning to organize for Bible study and 
religious work. Mr. Mott and his associates 
are now doing a similar work at Nebraska 
State University. ° 


Rural Church Study 


Encouraging progress is evidently being 
made in the study of the rural church prob- 
lem. A _ representative of the National 
Church Federation, Rey. Charles O. Gill, is 
to devote some time to a study of rural 
conditions in Ohio. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Gill and Mr. Pinchot were the 
authors of “The Country Church,” a prac- 
tical survey of rural conditions in selected 
counties from Vermont and New York. Mr. 
Gill is consulting with the leaders of all the 
denominations in Ohio, and will undoubt- 
edly have the hearty support of Congrega- 
tionalists. Other work along the same line 
is planned by Dr. Wilbert L. Anderson, who 
has prepared a course of lectures for the in- 
struction of students who are looking for- 
ward to religious and social work in the 
country. His fitness for this work is evi- 
denced by his volume, “The Country Town,” 
which has been generally recognized as one 
of the most valuable studies upon the sub- 
ject. He is engaged to deliver fifteen lec- 
tures at the summer school at Auburn, 
N. Y., July 5-25, on the theme, Rural Wealth 
and Welfare. Other series of lectures pre- 
pared by Dr. Anderson are on Country and 
City, Social Service in the Country, Per- 
sonality and the Rural Problem, and Rural 
Homiletics, with ten lectures on each of 
these themes. He also has single lectures 
on The New: Rural Life, The Coming Coun- 
try’ Church, The Call for Expert Leaders 
in the Country, etc. 


Labor is life! "Tis the still water faileth; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 


‘Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust 


assaileth Frances S. Osgood. 


BAKING POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 
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Learning American Citizenship 


Some of us may not realize how definitely 
the American International College at 
Springfield, Mass., is helping to solve our 
immigration problem. Most of the young 
men and young women, the former being in 
a large majority, who are students in the 
College are too old*to enter the public schools 
and have not the financial resources to pay 
for private instruction. The average age is 
about twenty-three years. Most of them 
have not mastered English. A considerable 
number have secured a fair education in 
their native countries, not a few being col- 
lege or university graduates. Nearly all 
who are admitted are of the ambitious type 
with high ideals, and become leaders among 
their people. The missionary spirit is strong 
in the student body. The ministry is the 
goal of many of the students. Teaching 
attracts many others. One rarely finds a 
body of young people in which there is so 
much evidence of the desire to devote life 
to service as one finds there. 

Among all our splendid institutions of 
learning only there do the doors swing open 
to these students, and the need for the 
opportunities it offers is so great that its 
limited capacity is crowded to the utmost 
and its limited re- 
sources are made to 
go as far as economy 
and _ sacrifice can 
make them go, Scores 
of worthy applicants 
have to be turned 
away. 

There is a_ great 
deal of pathos in the 
life stories of the stu- 
dents—the stories of 
hardship and sacrifice 
in the old world; the 
stories of struggle, 
hard work and sacri- 
fice to get an educa- 
tion in America, And 
in the midst of the 
struggle for education 
many of these stu- 
dents are finding time 
to conduct evening 
classes in English and in American citi- 
zenship in Springfield and neighboring 
towns, among mill and factory workers of 
their own races. 

Chancellor McGown of the College has 
been telling me some stories of his students 
which should be an inspiration to American 
boys and girls. For instance, there was a 
young man who came to the College two 
years ago. He was a Pole and had a univer- 
sity training in his own country. The first 
three months he was in this country he 
worked in a Pennsylvania coal mine. 
Finally he entered the American Interna- 
tional College. He got a good command of 
English and is now editor of a newspaper. 

A Greek, within three months of gradu- 
ating from the University of Athens, came 
to this country, unable to speak English, and 
had to go to work in a factory. Finally he 
entered the College, and after three years’ 
hard work graduated and entered the Yale 
School of Religion. He plans to devote his 
life to Christian work. 

One girl student has been in the College 
two years. She is wholly dependent on her 
own résources, and these are very limited. 
Unless outside help can be secured for her 
she will have to leave the College and go 
back to the mills where she formerly worked, 
and thus the door of opportunity to an ex- 
ceptionally promising life may be closed. 
The summer before last, while most of us 


By Rolfe Cobleigh 


were enjoying vacations at the seashore or 
the mountains, she was working in the mills 
on a night shift to secure money with 
which to return to school and continue her 
education. Last summer she did domestic 
work. Hach fall she has brought all she had 
earned to Chancellor McGown, saying, “I 
want to go on as long as this money will 
last.’ She is but one of several students 
who will have to leave the school unless 
some one comes forward to invest in scholar- 
ships to supplement self-help and the re- 
sources of the College which are extended 
to the utmost for deserving students. 

One of the teachers tells me this appealing 
story: 

‘Among the beginning students this year 
is Daniel Barnabe, a crippled Italian boy. 
He comes and goes on crutches. He came to 
America in 1906 and went to work in the 
Pennsylvania coal mines. One day a large 
rock fell, breaking his back and leg. He was 
taken to a hospital and suffered greatly. 
After he had been in the hospital over a year 
a teacher came from an Italian mission. 
Then she often visited Barnabe, bringing 
‘the gospel,’ Barnabe said, an Italian 
hymnal and teaching him about ‘her book.’ 


as 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE STUDENTS 


In this hospital the patients were not sup- 


posed to stay longer than one year. But 
here was a boy absolutely friendless. All 


that they could do was to send him .to the 
poorhouse. The mission teacher found that 
this was what they intended doing, so she 
took Barnabe with her to occupy a room off 
the mission rooms. Here she kept him for 
over a year, doing, as Barnabe puts it, ‘the 
things a mother do for her child.’ But the 
teacher went to Italy, and after her return 
was moved to another place. All this time 
she sent money to Barnabe or kept him 
with her. Later she had to go to Chicago, 
and she told Barnabe he must take her work 
and do it the best he eould. He said: 
‘When she left me I began to have Sunday 
school at her place. After three months I 
have to come here to take education. I want 
my education for missionary work.’ 

“Tle has been working with the boys even 
in the short time he has been here, and has 
the respect of the boys with whom he talks. 
He wants New Testaments in English and 
Greek and Yiddish. He is a working Chris- 
tian. The money for Barnabe’s first term 
was furnished by a friend. He does not know 
how he can get money to keep on. Many 
days, as the winter grew colder, the pain in 
Barnabe’s leg was severe, and he could not 
come to the dining-room nor to class. In 
speaking one night of the pain and the 
many ‘hard things he had to bear, he said: 
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“The Bible is my only comfort. I read about 
Job, and I can still have patience. When 
it was suggested that he meant he still had 
courage, he replied, ‘No, I many times have 
no more courage, but I still have patience.’ 
He feels that God must have a work for him 
to do. Barnabe needs an education that he 
may do the right kind of work—not the 
kind of work which an ignorant, over-zealous 
worker is sure to do. And Barnabe is ig- 
norant and narrow, though truly good. He 
needs a home during the vacation time. He 
needs a friend.” - 

I have been surprised to find so much 
American patriotism mingled with interna- 
tional brotherhood among students who have 
been in America so brief a time as most of 
these students have been here. I am always 
thrilled as I hear them sing patriotic songs 
and look into their faces and see the evidence 
of devotion to the flag and to the institu- 
tions of their adopted country. In the cen- 
ter of the campus is a flagpole on which the 
nation’s flag is raised every day. ‘This is 
done by the students. A Chinaman has been 
doing it the last term. Chancellor McGown 
says: “I have watched him very carefully, 
and I have never seen him drag Old Glory 
on the ground. He 
seems to have a great 
deal more respect for 
it than many of our 


American boys. A 
little Greek boy re- 
cently said in our 


chapel, facing the flag 
that hangs over the 
platform and _ touch- 
ing his head with his 
right hand, ‘I give my 
head, my heart, my 
hands, to my coun- 
try.” Six Greek stu- 
dents had to leave the 
College to fight in the 
Balkan War. Chan- 
cellor McGown went 
to the station with 
them, and they were 
accompanied by a 
band. The tunes 
Star Spangled Banner 
and Yankee Doodle. They did not play the 
Greek national airs. When the train pulled 
out the Greek students gave three hearty 
cheers for the Stars and Stripes. This is 
the spirit that is inspired in thé students of 
the twenty-five nationalities represented in 
the American International College—the 
same spirit that they carry out into life as 
they leave the College and become leaders of 
their people in various parts of America. 
A few return to their native countries, car- 
rying the high ideals of Christian American 
citizenship with them. 

The man who has plenty of money and 
wants to invest some of it where it will yield 
the largest possible return in good citizen- 
ship for our beloved country, should look up. 
the opportunities now offered in the Amer- 
ican International College. Those who want 
to help young men and young women to get 
an education, and want to put their money 
where it would go farthest, where it would 
be most appreciated by the young people 
helped and where it would give opportunities. 
for training in Christian service that would 
not be possible without their help, should 
look up one or more American International 
College students whose money is exhausted 
and who cannot stay longer unless he is 
helped now. There are always earnest, 
eager, capable young men and young women 
there in that critical situation. It strength- 


played were America, 
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ens one’s faith in our common humanity and 
in the future of America to learn that there 
is such an institution as the American In- 
ternational College and that there are from 
many lands of many races and many tongues 
such young men and young women as one 
finds there fighting their way to success in 
securing an education, and striving to realize 
in their own lives the highest ideals that 
have yet been set before us for international 
brotherhood and Christian American citizen- 
ship. 


An Annual Harvest Week 


Christian Endeavor Ingathering 


BY REV. FRANCIS E, CLARK, D.D. 
President of United Society of Christian Endeavor 


Why should there not be such a week in 
all our churches? Why is it not just as pos- 
sible, and far more important, to have a spir- 
itual harvest week for the churches as for 
the farmer to look for his harvest in the 
autumn? This is the thought that underlies 
the observance of Christian Endeavor Week, 
which this year for the second time was 
observed and, so far as I can judge from the 
multitude of reports which have come to 
me from all parts of the country, with won- 
derful results. 

Pre-eminently this Christian HEndeavor 
Week is meant to be a week of decisions— 
not only decisions to begin to lead the Chris- 
tian life, but of decisions for advance steps 
on the part of those who have already en- 
tered into Christ’s service. By tens of 
thousands of societies in all parts of the 
world, this Week was observed this year 
during the first full week in February, from 
the seventh to the fourteenth of the month. 

An Ingathering Day was a feature of the 
first Sunday of the Week, when the active 
members of the Society sought to win many 
others into its ranks. This was followed by 
a social day, when the new comers were 
made to feel at home and made to realize 
that Christian fellowship was the best of 
fellowships. 

An Interdenominational Union meeting 
was another useful feature of the Week, em- 
phasizing the growing fraternity and the ab- 
solute necessity of united work among the 
young people of the churches, if our Lord’s 
last prayer for unity is to be fulfilled. Un- 
doubtedly two thousand union meetings of 
the Christian Endeavor Societies of more 
than fifty denominations were held during 
Christian Endeavor Week, in all parts of 


‘this and other lands. 


The midweek prayer meeting of the church 
gave the young people an opportunity which 
was embraced in a great many societies, to 
show their fundamental tenet of loyalty to 
the local church, for one of the ways in 


The Baster Number of the 
Congregationalist and 
Christian World 
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Some of the Special Features 
THE Day oF THE Lost LAmp, by Rev. Wil- 
liam n Knight. 

Another of Dr. Knight’s tender and inti- 
mate sketches, reflecting the atmosphere 
of Palestine and the immediate influence 
of Jesus upon its simple-minded peasant 
folk—with a beautiful illustration. 


THE VISION ON THE PLAIN—AN PASTER 
PAncy, by Rev. Ferdinand Q. Blanchard. 

Aw EAsrrer Meprration, by Miss Margaret 
Slattery. 

EASTER PorMs, by Prof, I. F. Wood and 
Miss Alice M. Kyle. 


which the Week was celebrated was by mak- 
ing the midweek meeting one of unusual in- 
terest and attendance. The Brooklyn Union 
inaugurated in this Week a campaign to be 
carried through the whole: year, called the 
“Go-to-Prayer-Meeting Campaign.” 

Still another evening of the Week was 
given to the consideration of the world-wide 
work of the churches, and an entertainment 
was given in many places for the sake of 
raising funds for missionary purposes. 

The last day, the second Sunday (for the 
“Week” consisted of eight days) was the 
greatest of all. On this day decisions were 
asked of the young people, and the reports 
indicate that thousands responded to the ap- 
peal. Many decided for the first time to live 
for Christ; many more to keep the Quiet 
Hour of communion, or to give systematically 
and proportionately of their income. In 
Massachusetts alone it is known that seventy 
young men pledged themselves to enter the 
ministry of the gospel, if God opened the 
way for them, and this report from Massa- 
chusetts is undoubtedly very incomplete. It 
is quite likely that two or three times as 
many took this pledge in this state alone. 
Last year more than 700 were known to have 
taken the Life-Work Recruits’ pledge; this 
year that number has probably been multi- 
plied several fold, since the day has been 
observed far more generally than last year. 
The pledge of the Life-Work Recruits is as 
follows: 

“T will strive so to shape the plan of my 
life that I may give myself to the ministry, 
missions or. some other form of definite Chris- 
tian service as my life-work.” 

From among their number it is hoped that 
the theological seminaries, the pulpits, the 
mission stations and other lines of Christian 
service, such as pastor’s assistant, Y. M. C, A. 
secretaries, Christian Endeavor field secreta- 
ries, etc., will be recruited in the years to 
come, 

The enormous possibilities of this Harvest 
Week are seen from the fact that if on the 
average only four or five decisions for the 
right along some line of Christian service 
are made each year in each Society, the ag- 
gregate among 80,000 societies will be enor- 
mous, and it is known that in some societies 
this year such decisions were made, not by 
four or five, but by several scores. 

Such a Harvest Week, celebrated among 
the young people of the churches, would 
mean a great annual revival—a revival ac- 
companied by solemn and definite decisions 
which in the course of a few years would 
multiply enormously the efficient workers in 
our churches. 


The Sunshine Clan 


Continued from page 374 
at Reginald, who was grinning like a Chesh- 
ire cat, we slipped out and pattered down the 
long corridors through wonderful rooms that 
seemed too grand .for just men and women 
and least of all children to live in. And 
then Jennie and I found the books and Tess 
and Alta and Elizabeth the little pipe organ 
built right into the wall. And we were all very 
happy in our own way until Dr. Fulier came 
in in search of us. “I’m due at the Hos- 
pital in fifteen minutes, but Reginald thought 
we'd have a little music,” he said cheerily. 

So we went out in the hall and as the 
door to Reginald’s room opened we heard 
Charlie say, “Well, I'll put the ball up here 
where you can look at it, and we'll drop in 
after the game with Flinton to let you know 
how it went.” 

Then David Livingstone’s deep grumble, 
“Well, I can’t see why they don’t wrap you 
up and fix cushions or something of that 
sort and let you go to the game yourself,” 

“Isn’t it an outrage?’ scolded Reginald, 
fiercely, at which savage remark young Dr. 
Fuller rocked with ill-suppressed laughter. 

(Continued next week) 
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Single 
Cooking 


Bread gets single cooking. 


It is simply baked. But that 
breaks up part of the food 


granules. 


Double 


Cooking 


When you want ease of 
digestion you toast the bread. 
That double cooking breaks 
up more of the granules. 


Triple 
Cooking 


But Puffed Wheat and Rice 
are triple cooked. The grains 
are baked and toasted, while 
sealed in huge guns, by an 
hour of fearful heat. Then 
they are steam - exploded. 


Thus all the food granules — 
too million per kernel — are 
literally blasted to pieces. 


Puffed Wheat, 12c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 


That is the reason for Prof. 
Anderson’s process. No other 
method so fits these grains 
for food. 


In addition, these are most 
enticing morsels. The grains 
are puffed to eight times 
normal, size.. They are made 
into airy bubbles, with a taste 
like toasted nuts. 


Thus, for every reason, 
Wheat and Rice should be 
served in this ideal way. 
Serve with cream and: sugar, 
or in bowls of milk. And ‘et 
hungry children eat them dry, 
like peanuts. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


(873) 


Sole Makers 


Teor 


THE 
LEAGUE #& INTERCESSION 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest. 

Ask and it shall be given you; seek and 
ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you; for every one that asketh receiv- 
eth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. 

And he spake a parable unto them to the 
end that they ought always to pray and not 
to faint. 


The object of prayer for the week be- 
ginning April 4 (Easter Week) will be 

For A NEW AMBITION IN 
CHURCHES TO LEAD THE RISEN 
WITH CHRIST. 


THE 
LIFE 


For the church to which you belong, 
that it may be quickened with life from 
above. 

For a life of joy in the fellowship of 
Christ which will make men’s burdens 
light, 

For courage to go on and imagination 
to seek out new forms of service. 

For a deeper sense of brotherhood and 
of the communion of all believers. 

For assurance of life beyond our 
knowledge and of the joy and strength of 
those who have gone before, making us 
one with them in Christ. 

That we may find ways of sharing our 
hope and joy with others by thoughtful 
and tactful witness, following on our own 
attempt to lead a Christlike life. 


What can we do to bring these prayers 
to pass? 


Lord of the living—here upon earth or 
where thou bringest thy children when 
their earth life is at an end—make us all 
one who have taken upon ourselves the 
name and witness of our Lord Jesus 


Christ. May his risen and ascended life 
appear through us for the help of the 
world and for our joy in work. Quicken 
thy Church with life from above. Extend 
the bounds of thy Kingdom. Put an end 
to violence and bring in peace and good 
will among the nations of the earth. Let 
the Easter joy of thy people be witness 
and invitation everywhere. In the name 
of Christ our Lord and Brother. Amen, 


We are receiving from time to time 
encouraging words of acknowledgment from 
members of the League, some of which 
we would like to share with others. 
A New England pastor writes: ‘Please 
enroll my name as a member of the 
League. I have been trying to follow the 


plan since its beginning last year, and have 
no criticisms except of my own shortcoming. 
I think that for many of us who are tech- 
nically and professionally ‘men of prayer,’ 
you have opened week by week a very sim- 
ple but very compelling vision of what 
prayer is and where it leads. I have entered 
this year—and mean to continue and com- 
plete it—in a very plain, downright effort 
to honor prayer, and especially intercessory 
prayer, in my experience as Christ honored 
it in his, and I am grateful to the League 
of Intercession for continual help in the com- 
mon petition we all repeatedly bring to him, 
‘Lord, teach us to pray.’’ 

A lady writes, “I write to thank you for 
having founded it and for the constant 
thought and, no doubt, prayer for us, your 
somewhat wavering sheep, shown in your 
weekly words of encouragement.” 

We are glad in all evidences of persever- 
ing prayer and ready to welcome more mem- 
bers to the free League and its noonday 
thought of God's presence and the needs of 
others. 


An Answer to Mr. Parr 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Will you let me suggest to Brother Parr 
(Feb. 11, A Parody on Religion) and any 
others who think like him, from whom I am 
sure many will dissent, the article, Chris- 
tianity and War in the Outlook for Jan. 13, 
1915, in which he will see that after all there 
are two sides to the question? 

I should, by the way, like to ask Brother 


ITE MOUNT. 


Parr what a man should do if he found some 
big bully ill-using a woman or little child— 
pray or fight? Quoting Mr. Parr’s words, 
“Religion on the lips of Jesus means love to 
God and love to man,” which would be the 
religious thing to do? Suppose he was him- 
self attacked murderously in the dark, would 
he fight for his life? Why not a nation? 
What about the freeing of the slaves by 
Lincoln and his veterans? 
Kenwood, Cal. Rosert G. HArsurr. 
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*“*THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT.” 
The refrigerating qualities of the “* WHITE MOUNTAIN ” cannot be sur- 


passed. 
culation of Pure, Cold, Dry Air. 
Greatest Food Preserver made. 


MAINE 
MFG.CO. 


The famous * Maine” Duplex Ice Grate insures a continuous cir- 
The greatest ice-saver known. The 
Send for our catalog. 


REFRIGERATORS" 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


THEOLOGICAL 


Scientific methods with 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
feo an training for the 
ministry. x wigs faculty 


HARTFOR 


THEOLOGICAL 
SPs SEMINARY 


foreign and resident. Open 
to ¢€o i graduates of all 
churches. 
Associated with 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Hartford School of Missions 


Fitting for foreign service. 
\\ aaaress M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Ct. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE SCHOOL OF RELICION 
Research and Training in Five Departments: 

(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 

(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 

(3) Religious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 

(5)_ History and Philosophy of Religion. _ 


~~Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 


Degrees of M.A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained 
by students. For ‘catalogue, address Dean CHAs. R. 
BRown, New Haven, Ct. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Unsectarian __._ University Privileges 


For the ‘fea! year 1915-16 two Resident (Wil- 
liams) Fellowships of $500 each are offered 
to graduates of Theological Schools who in- 
tend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry. These Fellowships are designed 
to encourage advanced theologieal work of 
a high order. Applications, accompanied 
by testimonials and specimens of work, 
must be made before April 15, 1915, on 
special blanks to be obtained by addressing 
The Secretary of the Divinity Faculty, 
2 Divinity Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


(@me MAINE, BANGOR, 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


99th year opened Sept. 30, 1914. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, , thorough, practical. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue or information address 7) (lame 
Prof. WARREN J. Mouton, Cor. Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
~~ MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


15 Highland St., Natick, Mass. A College Prepar- 
atory School for girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, Principals, — 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Expert Service—Schools and Colleges 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
mall ~~ 70 Pifth Avenue, New York @iee 


ecommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


A Personality 


SEA PINES Camp for Cirls 


Brewster, Mass. Cape Cod Bay 


On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Home School 
for Girls. 1,000 feet of shore front. Abundance of 
resinous pines. Attractive Bungalow. Tents. Out- 
door and indoor sleeping. Safe boatingand swimming, 
horseback riding, archery. Sports. Esthetic dancing. 
Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experi- 
enced Sea Pines Teachers ; tutoring in any branch 
if desired. Excellent advantages for art courses. 
Special attention given to physical and mental hy- 
giene. Six weeks of wholesome and ennobling out- 
door life. Conditions most congenial to developing 
personality. $100 for 6 weeks, Special arrangements 
for longer season. Address Miss FAITH 


BICKFORD, Brewster, Mass., Box V. 


Educational Bureau 


of ‘ 
The Congregationalist 


and 


Christian World 


For the benefit of our readers we maintain 
an Educational Bureau, which renders valu- 
able assistance to parents and young people 
in choosing schools. The Educational 
Bureau keeps in touch with the best in- 
stitutions of learning of every kind in various 
parts of the United States and takes pleas- 
ure in furnishing to our readers entirely free 
information and advice. 

In order that we may be able to help you 
in the most satisfactory way when you seek 
information from the Educational Bureau, 
please give: (1) The section of the country 
preferred; (2) The kind of training desired 
if specialized or tethnical rather than gen- 
eral education is desired; (3) The maximum 
amount you expect to pay, and (4) The age 
and sex of the student, 

Write to us frankly and fully and we will 
do our best to help you solve the problem. 
Address 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


The Congregationalist 
and Christian World, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Philadelphia’s Sunday Campaign 
The Free Will Offering—Invitations 


The Sunday campaign in Philadelphia is 
nearing its end. During the past week the 
money bag has joined with the penitents 
and “hit the sawdust trail.” While the peni- 
' tents have not grown less in number, the 
gifts of the people seem to be, in the mind 
of the public, the important thing. It is 
the hope of some that the “free-will offering” 
for Mr. Sunday will reach $75,000 for his 
eleven weeks’ campaign; if it does, it will 
be the greatest sum he has ever secured for 
preaching the gospel. The highest sum be- 
fore this present campaign -was $46,000, 
given at Pittsburgh in 1913. 

While we are watching the progress of 
this campaign in its last week, it is interest- 
ing to look over the work of Mr. Sunday for 
the last ten years. From September, 1904, 
to January, 1915, there were 313,993 con- 
verts who signed cards, and $537,005 secured 
as offerings for Mr. Sunday’s personal use. 

Another interesting feature along financial 
lines has been the offerings secured after the 
$52,000 for current expenses was collected 
in the first weeks of the campaign. At the 
suggestion of Mr. Sunday, for several weeks 
past special offerings on stated days were 


taken for twelve worthy charities, which 
amounted to a total of $15,630.63. 
The total penitents number close to 


40,000 who signed cards; perhaps they will 
number 50,000 by the end of the campaign. 

It has been my privilege to meet almost 

every delegation that has come here to hear 
Mr. Sunday and to observe the work of the 
campaign, and it seems that almost every 
delegation will offer Mr. Sunday anything 
possible to come to its city. I believe the 
most disappointed delegation was that from 
New York City. The members of it seemed 
to think that because it was New York City, 
promises made to other places should be 
broken for them. 
' One gad note still lingers with me as I re- 
member what Dr. Goodell, as chairman of 
the delegation, said in presenting the claims 
of his city for a campaign: “New York City 
'is known as the scum of the earth. We 
want you to come over and help us to make 
it the cream; and with you, Mr. Sunday, 
God helping us, it shall become the cream of 
the earth.” 

They presented a petition beautifully 
bound in book form and signed by most of 
the ministers of New York City, including 
Dr. Jowett, and a large group of influential 
laymen. But Mr. Sunday said that he had 
his plans made out up until 1917, and there- 
fore they failed to reach any conclusion. I 
think that these New Yorkers were the poor- 
est losers I have ever met. They left, say- 
ing to me—at least, some of them—that 
Philadelphia and Boston, as well as Balti- 
more, knew more about influencing Mr. 
Sunday than they did. 

The Washington delegation came back 
again this! week, led by their chairman, 
Dr. Vincent of our Mt. Pleasant Church, 
who was chosen as chairman by a delega- 
tion which represented nearly every church 
in the city. They say that Washington never 
seemed to be so much of one mind on evan- 
gelism and so united on an evangelist as now. 

Dr. Vincent makes an excellent chairman 
and permits me to say for him that he thinks 
that “Mr. Sunday’s strength lies in his tre- 
mendous moral earnestness and boyish, un- 
studied naturalness, ingenuous sincerity. his 
emphasis on great principles and facts of 
Christianity. his hatred of sins and shams 
and intense desire to help the people. The 
things men criticize are only like the waves 
on the Gulf Stream.” 


. 


By Rev. H. W. Myers, Jr. 


This group’ of Washingtonians took Mr. 
Sunday by surprise because they ask for no 
date, but simply met him at his home and 
held a prayer meeting. Both Mr. and. Mrs. 
Sunday said they never had such a reception 
by any delegation. Mr. Sunday said surely 
God was in this matter, and he was so 
deeply impressed with the seriousness of the 
Washington men that I believe he will go 
out of his way to help the capital city. 

A fine delegation from Bridgeport, Ct., 
spent several days here to observe Mr. 
Sunday and the effect on the city of this 
revival. Our Dr. G. H. Beard seemed to be 
the leader from Bridgeport. Several denom- 
inations were represented, including the 
Episcopal church. They seemed to be the 
most cautious group of men I have ever met 
in connection with this .campaign. They 
asked all the questions that every delegation 
asks and one hundred more. I expect to 
write some time a list of the questions with 
their answers, so far as I have answered 
them. I am sure it will prove to be inter- 
esting. 

Philadelphia, March 16. 


Mr. Sunday is Invited to 
Chicago 

The Third Presbyterian Church of Chi- 
cago has at last joined in the invitation to 
Mr. Sunday to go to Chicago. Until last week 
Rey. M. D. Hardin, the pastor of the church, 
had opposed Mr. Sunday’s coming. Mr. 
Sunday refused to accept until this church 
joined the movement. He said, “Chicago 
preachers have laid down on other eyan- 
gelists, and I will not consent to come so 
long as there is opposition, and especially 
from a big church like the Third Presby- 
terian.” 

Dr. Hardin recently 
about Mr. Sunday’s campaigns. He called 
his church session together and informed 
them of the change. A unanimous vote of 
invitation to Mr. Sunday was at once given. 

Mr. Hardin, speaking of the change, said 
that two things had led him to approve of 


changed his mind 


Mr. Sunday’s coming. He has been receiving 
letters from liquor journals expressing ap- 
proval of his opposition te Mr,..Sunday. 
He was_not willing to be misunderstood on 
this point, for he is against the saloon and 
all that goes with it. A study of the Phila- 
delphia meetings convinced Dr. Hardin that 
Mr. Sunday is sincere and that he is doing 
a great deal of good. At an early date a 
campaign mass meeting will be held in Third 
Church, and addresses heard indorsing Mr. 
Sunday. It is planned to send a delegation 
to Winona to visit Mr. Sunday while he is 
taking a vacation, and attempt to close the 
negotiations for the Chicago meetings. But 
Mr. Sunday says that the acceptance of 
several calls recently makes it impossible to 


consider Chicago for some time. VIATOR. 
Personalia 
The many friends of Dr. Charles R. 


Brown will hear with deep regret of his re- 
cent loss in the death of his father, Benja- 
min I’. Brown, of gentle, sterling spirit, who 
died in New Orleans, where he was spending 
the winter, at the age of eighty-four. He 
leaves, besides his only son, one daughter 
and his wife, who has been an invalid for 
many years. The body. was taken to his 
Iowa home for interment. Dr. Brown, has- 
tily summoned from New Haven, was able 
to reach his father before he lost conscious- 
ness. 


There will be deep sympathy with Presi- 
dent David N. Beach of Bangor Theolog- 
ical Seminary in view of the death last week 
of his wife, who has been such a valuable 
ecoadjutor with him in the work of that in- 
stitution and whose strong and attractive 
personality endeared her to all who came in 
contact with her. Before her marriage she 
was Miss Dora Freeman of Wakefield, a 
teacher highly esteemed in that community, 
and the body was brought there for burial 
last week. For fourteen years previous to 
her marriage she taught the Bible at Hamp- 
ton Institute, and left the impress of her 
influence upon thousands of her pupils there. 


ROOFING 
Wi Neh ae 


Saves labor, 
trouble, money 


The first cost of Amatite 
is low. 

You can easily lay it 
yourself—a saving in labor 
and expense. 

It requires no painting 
—a big saving in money, 
labor and annoyance. 

Its mineral surface is 
fire-resisting. To buy it 
means satisfaction. 

Sample on request. 

BARRETT MFG. CO. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


The East 


Vermont 
Fellowship Canvass at Bellows Falls 


An Every-Member Canvass, not for finance 
but for fellowship, proved to be of such worth 
to the churches of Bellows Falls that a second, 
or follow-up canvass is being considered. The 
necessary preliminary arrangements were made 
by the ministers of the churches, inspired and 
directed by the efficient team of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, Dr, C. H. Patton, Dr. 
RF. A. Agar and Sec. C. C. Merrill. March 7, 
after frequent meetings of workers and a 
union meeting at which Secretary Merrill was 
present, the Fellowship Canvass was made. The 
Congregational church used the occasion for 
sending out Rev. A. P. Pratt’s Lenten Mes- 
sage inviting to regular attendance and, where 
persons were not members, to church member- 
ship. Leaving the church early in the after- 
noon, 52 visitors, who went by twos, called on 
practically every member in the parish. The 
addressed Lenten Messages were left in the 
homes and usually formed the basis of conver- 
sation. Between five-thirty and six o’clock the 
visitors returned to the church, where a lunch- 
eon had been prepared, A pleasant social hour 
was enjoyed, during which reports were made 
by the workers and the canvass discussed. 
The enthusiasm of the returning callers and 
their belief in the good effects of the canvass 
went far towards justifying all effort spent in 
the enterprise. Some of the immediate results 
may be stated at this time: 

First. Data secured for the pastor by the 
eanvassers. Previous to the canvass there had 
been a thorough going-over of the parish lists, 
but the personal reports of the callers brought 
information direct from the field. The pastor 
learned of persons whose interest in the church 
he had never been led to suspect. 

Second. Cordial co-operation of the callers 
engaged together in fellowship work for their 
church. It was gratifying and encouraging to 
the pastor to find none refusing service and 
many more than were needed offering to assist. 

Third. There was the beneficial effect upon 
the persons visited as they came to realize that 
this additional tie of fellowship bound them to 
the church, Oversight, which occurred in but 
very few instances, emphasized this fact. 
Some expressed marked pleasure upon receiv- 
ing a church call which did not solicit some 
form of contribution! 

Fourth. Not the least important has been 
the growing realization that each member of 
the church family may and ought to have a part 
in a Forward Movement Campaign at the 
Lenten season, and that prayer and co-opera- 
tion and fellowship are indispensable factors in 
ehureh enterprise. A. BPP, 


New Hampshire 
Mrs. F. M. Newell 


Mrs. Fannie M. Newell, a former missionary 
to Turkey under the American Board, died at 
the home of her sister, Mrs. F. P. Beacham, in 
Wolfboro, N, H., March 10.. Since Sept. 19, 
1897, she has lived in this country, most of 
the time at Wolfboro, where she was a member 
of First Church. Mrs. Newell’s first work in the 
foreign field was at Brousa, where she re- 
mained from 1882 to 1885, The remainder of 
her life abroad was spent at Constantinople. 
As a teacher, missionary, church woman and 
one interested in public affairs her life was 
one of great usefulness. She had a sympathetic 
and generous interest in the building of the Con- 
gregational church at Wolfboro, and was a 
member of the committee to which 
trusted the erection of the soldiers’ monument. 
Her wide circle of friends cherish an inspiring 
memory of her noble life, rich in Christian serv- 
ice. She was the embodiment of Christian 
culture. As she was entering into the shadows 
of death she said to her pastor, “I am leaving 
a beautiful world—for one that is more beau- 
tiful.”" Her splendid faith, her sympathetic 


A CLEAR BRAIN and healthy body are essential for 
success, Rusiness men, teachers, students, housewives, 
and other workers say Hood's Sarsaparilia gives them 
appetite and strength. and makes thelr work seem easy. 
It overcomes that tired feeling.—[ Adv. 


was in- | 


| 


spirit, her Christian ardor, her delightful per- 
sonality will abide in the hearts of the many 
people who knew and loved her. 

Funeral services were held in the Congrega- 
tional church, March 13, conducted by her pas- 
tor, Rev. W. H. Pound. She was buried in the 
Wolfboro cemetery by the side of her husband 
and her daughter. EAB 


Massachusetts 


Worcester’s New Pastor 


Worcester Congregationalism has received a 
valuable addition in Dr. Robert MacDonald, 
who takes up the pas- 
torate of PLYMOUTH, 
coming from a pastor- 
ate of 17 years at the 
Washington Avenue 
Baptist Church, Brook- 
lyn. Dr. MacDonald 
was born in Nova Sco- 
tia in 1862; he lived 
for most of his early 
life in Cambridge, 
Mass. His first pastor- 
ate was at Georgetown, 
Mass., in a little country church of 70 mem- 
bers. He has had three pastorates in Massa- 
chusetts, the last being one of six years at 
Warren Avenue Baptist Church, Boston. Dur- 
ing this time he supplemented his theological 
training with three years’ work at Harvard, 
gaining the degrees of bachelor and master of 
arts and bachelor of divinity. After coming to 
Brooklyn he was elected to serve as university 
preacher at Harvard for three consecutive years. 
He also received the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy from Columbia University; and has 


specialized in psychology and psycho-thera- 
peutics. He created much interest in Brooklyn 
by preaching several strong sermons in favor 
of the Emanuel movement. His Sunday evening 
forums in Brooklyn drew large crowds, and 
since his coming to Worcester congregations of 
200 have been present at the midweek devyo- 
tional meetings. Dr. MacDonald’s broad doc- 
trinal views have for some time led him 
toward the idea of a change from the Baptist 
denomination to the Congregational, and Con- 
gregationalism is glad to welcome him as one 
of its members. 


Newburyport Claims Oldest 
Congregationalist 


Probably the oldest living member of the 
Congregational 


denomination is Mrs. Abigail 
Morrill of Newbury- 
port, who on March 1 
celebrated her 106th 
birthday. Mrs. Morrill 
was born on a little 
farm in West Newbury 
in 1809. When she 
was a young girl she 
joined the First Con- 
gregational Church of 
West Newbury, and has 
ever since been a loyal 
Christian and church 
member and still reads her Bible daily. She 
has been the mother of ten children, three of 
whom survive, and with one of whom, her 
daughter, Mrs. Oliver, she makes her home. 
Five generations of her family are alive, in- 
cluding eleven grandchildren, nine great-grand- 
children and one great-great-grandchild. Mrs. 
Morrill is at present in good health, cheerful 


fie Wilson’s 
|Rolling Partitions 


Made to Roll Overhead or From Side 


A marvelous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air tight: easily operated and lasting. Madealso with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old build- 
ings. Used in over 30,000 Churches and Public Build- 
ings. Write for [Illustrated * Partition Catalogue 2B.” 


THE J.G. WILSON CORPORATION, 3-5 W. 29th St., N.Y. 
After May 1 at 8 W. 40th St., New York 
Also Venetian Blinds, Wood Block Floors, and 

Rolling Steel Shutters 

SOMETHING FOR EVERY BUILDING 


LIFE VICTORIOUS 


A Unique Easter Program 


Incorporating an Exercise entitled “ Her Easter Choice” 


By Margaret Slattery 


WE present a service for Easter that is along entirely new 
lines. The hymns and responsive readings are taken from 
our new Sunday School hymnal, “ Worship and Song,” and 


only standard hymns are used, making this part of the program 


much simpler, but not less effective. 


The exercise was orig- 


inally published in the Pilgrim Teacher, and the demand 
already has been so great that we have issued it in this form, 
making a complete program for an Easter service or concert. 
Send forafree sample c py before deciding on your program. 


Price, 5 cents each, $3.00 per hundred 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 
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and thoroughly enjoying her long life and the 
affectionate care lavished upon her by her de- 
scendants and many friends. 


Brverty, Dann Street, Rey. R. H. Bennett, 
pastor. On Feb. 14 an Bvery-Member Canvass 
was conducted. Sixty-four teams of canvassers 
reached practically the entire constituency of 
the church in one afternoon. The number of 
pledges for home expenses was increased from 
275 to 465. The amount of pledges showed a 
gain of $1,150, which amply provides for the 
The pledges to missions numbered 2387, 
with a total of $1,556. Other sources of in- 
come for missions will enable the church to 
meet its apportionment of $1,500, and put a 
liberal sum at the disposal of the church mis- 
sionary committee for other missionary causes. 
The church has not heretofore asked for pledges 
for missions. The apportionment for the 
Women’s Missionary societies was included in 
the missionary budget of the church. These 
societies have voted to collect no dues, thus 
removing one obstacle in the way of interesting 
the ladies of the parish in missionary education. 
An interesting feature of the new financial 
system is the adoption of the double envelope 
system by the Sunday school in all depart- 
Scholars will give directly to the 
church and to missions. The church will sup- 
port the school. 


Rhode Island 


Centenarian Dies in South Scituate 


One of the oldest members of the Congrega- 
tional denomination died at her home in South 
Scituate of pneumonia on Feb. 18. Mrs, Eliza- 
beth Payne McGary, Rhode Island’s oldest 
woman, was born at Barnstable, Mass., in 1811. 
Her early life was spent on Cape Cod and in 
Providence. She later went South, where she 
married James P. McGary, and lived near 
Wilmington, N. C. Mr. McGary died seven 
years after his marriage, and at the time of 
the Negro insurrection, just before the Civil 
War, Mrs. McGary and her three daughters fled 
to Providence, She became an active member 
of BENPFICENT, and up to the time of her death 
was keenly interested in the church and its 
work. For the last thirty years she has lived 
on her farm near South Scituate. The funeral 
services were held in the chapel of BHUNEFICENT, 
Feb. 22, and were largely attended. 


Connecticut 


Milford Receives Bequest 


' By the will of the late W. R. Fenn, Mitrorp 
receives the sum of $3,000. 


New York 


SCHENECTADY, PILGRIM, Rev. M. O. Van 
Keuren, pastor, has received 84 members since 
July 1, a majority of them being males. The 
church and parsonage have been repainted and 
redecorated at an expense of nearly $400. For 
several months the evening congregations have 
averaged larger than the morning congrega- 
tions. é 


Roscon, Rev. A. L. Messinger, pastor, had a 


- successful year, according to the annual reports, 


with all bills promptly paid beside $400 spent 
on improvements to church property, The Sun- 
day school has more than doubled its member- 
ship in two years. In January the three 
churches of the town united in evangelistic serv- 
ices for three weeks, one week in each church, 


_the pastors conducting the services and doing 


the preaching. Great interest was manifest 
and as a result the Congregational church re- 
ceived 17 adult persons into its fellowship. 


{ 
CLARKSON, Rev. C. A. Mack, pastor, has 
changed its \Sunday school hour from 12.15 to 
10 A, M., and expects to limit Sunday school and 


J morning worship to two hours, in the hope that 


more children and adults will attend both ses- 
sions. A Christian Endeavor Society -has been 
organized to meet at 7 p.M., to be the only 
evening service held. These changes are ap- 
proved by the people, and good results are al- 
ready apparent. , 


District of Columbia 
Darius Cobb in Washington 


, Washington Congregationalists had the rare . 
privilege, March 11, at Mr, PLEASANT, of see- . 


ing Darius Cobb's painting, ‘‘The Master,’ and 


MARCH.- 25, 1915 


of hearing its story from his own lips. Mr. 
Cobb was in Baltimore at Associate Church on 
Tuesday and came to Washington Wednesday. 
Thursday, under the guidance of Dr. C, A. 
Vincent, he with Rev. C. H. Crathern called 
at the White House and saw the President, 
then went to the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the 
D. A. R. Memorial Hall, Bureau of American 
Republics and Library of Congress. EHvery- 
where he was welcomed enthusiastically, and 
many were the regrets expressed that the plan 
of his tour did not permit a more general ex- 
hibit of the painting, In the evening the 
church was filled, and after introductory exer- 
cises and explanations by Dr. Vincent and Mr. 
Crathern, the screen was drawn, and while the 
audience looked upon that wondrous face, Mr. 
Cobb in simple yet thrilling manner told the 
story of his effort through 35 years to present 
upon the canvas his conception of the Christ. 
After a closing hymn and the benediction by 
Dr. J. T. Stocking, the people lingered to get 
a better view of the picture and taking Mr. 
Cobb by the hand to express to him something 
of the gratitude they felt. BE. M. B. 


Ohio 
Ohio Statistics Show Good Gain 


The Ohio Congregational statistics for the 
year 1914 indicate a gain in nine Associations 
of 1,622 members and a loss of 269 in three 
Associations ; a net gain of 1,353; the largest 
gain in several years. Several denominations 
in Ohio, including the Methodists, report the 
best religious year in their history. It has not 
been a year marked by sweeping revivals. The 
present total membership of the Associations of 
our denomination is 44,481. Though Central 
South Welsh Association shows a loss of 53, 
Medina a loss of 131, due to revision of the 
roll in the Oberlin churches, and Toledo a loss 
of 85 because of shrinkage in the merger of 
First and CrNTRAL, all the other Associations 
show a gain, from two in Eastern Ohio Welsh 
to 789 in Puritan, which would show loss ex- 
eept for Canton. Cleveland Association’s gain 
of 160 is chiefly outside the city, which shows 
only a net gain of 77 because of the loss of the 
entire membership of PURITAN by letter and 


The West 


Illinois 


Lent in Chicago 


Chicago churches report good meetings, in- 
ereasing attendance and unusual interest in 
the special Lenten services now being held. 
Most of the ministers are following a definite 
program which will last until Easter and 
which they hope will result in a great ingath- 
ering for the churches at that time. All are 
agreed that the movement is proving highly 
successful, 


The people of Kmwanrn, First, Rev. T. EH. 
Nugent, pastor, were recently happily surprised 
to receive the gift of a first-class dissolving 
stereopticon from Mrs. B. D. Colby, daughter 
of Deacon and Mrs. G. N. Palmer. The lantern 
is one of the most improved and up-to-date ma- 
chines made, and with all the equipment cost 
$160. It shows pictures 14 feet square, and 
by its use it is hoped to make various move- 
ments in the Christian world more real to all 
who attend the services. At the services on 
March 7, the church and Sunday school adopted 
appropriate resolutions thanking Mrs. Colby for 
her generous gift. 


ABINGDON, Rev. W. T. Butcher, pastor. The 
present pastorate began in September, 1914, 


since when a High School Christian Endeavor 
Society has been organized with a present mem- 
bership of 63; and a Junior Christian Endeavor 
has been started with a membership of 40. 
The Senior Christian Endeavor has 81 mem- 
bers. There are 120 enrolled in the high 
school, At the meetings of the two younger 
societies sides are chosen when Bible references 
are to be found. ‘Those who find the refer- 
ences in ten or sometimes five seconds stand, 
and that side wins which counts the most 
standing members. Then one member reads the 
reference. 


Wisconsin 


BURLINGTON, PLYMOUTH, Rey. H. C. Herring, 
Jy., pastor. At the annual meeting held March 
8 200 sat down to dinner, An encouraging 
annual report showed that the church now has 
206 members, a Sunday school of 150 and a 
Young People’s Society of 63 members. The 
pastor’s salary was raised from $1,400 to 
$1,600. 


Minnesota 


Congregational Ministers in Retreat 


The annual retreat of ‘the Congregationa} 
ministers of St. Paul and Minneapolis and 
vicinity was held in OLIver, Sx. PAuL, March 
9, from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. The devotional 
periods were led by Rev. A. M. Hanson of Ex- 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS 


Whether from Missouri or not, you demand—and rightly 
—to be shown. We are willing and glad to show you, for 
we take an honest pride in the fact that in our experience 
of over forty years with farm loans no customer of ours has 
ever lost a cent. We make collections for you free, and 
secure your loans by the richest Kansas farms. Write 
today to 

J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO. 


Mortgage Bankers OLATHE, KANSAS 


6%—6% 
First Mortgage Loans 


Located in the best portions of Oklahoma 


and Missouri. Prompt payment of principal 
and interest assured. Expenses paid for 
a personal examination on all orders of 
$10,000.00 or more. Write us for full par- 
ticulars and Booklet C C. 


Bonfoey Loan & Investment Company 


815-818 State National Bank Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


We offer First Mortgage Iowa Farm Loans to net6%—the 
best investment for Individuals, Trust Funds. Endow- 
ments, etc. Correspondence solicited. Ample Rainfall. 
Diversified Farming. ; 

PHOENIX TRUST COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus $150,000.00 
Bastern References. OTTUMWA, IOWA Business Est. 1875 
$20,000,000.00 loaned for investors without loss. 


HOIT 2 McWILLIAM 


JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING 
200 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 


Sound Investments 
Netting 5-10% 


Send for 19-page Circular describing a large 
variety of high grade issues of long standing, in- 
cluding Public Utilities and Standard Oil Stocks. 
L. R. PACKARD, Manager 


Tel. Fort Hi}] 1108 


BEAUTIFUL HOME 


AND DAIRY FARM 


133 acres brought up to highest state of fertility : can show best yield of ALFALFA IN STATE. Located 
on MAIN MARKET MACADAMIZED STATE ROAD. By Auto or Electric Line, only three minutes from 
OBERLIN COLLEGE with its new $3,000,000.00 ENDOWMENT, FINE CHURCHES, PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS, ETC., and 90 minutes from Cleveland. 


Complete equipment ot modern buildings, abundance of fruit, and shade trees and shrubbery. Abundance of 


ARTESIAN WATER and NATURAL GAS piped everywhere. 


Bath and three toilets connected by private 


sewer systern with Oberlin trunk line sewer. A GREAT OPPORTUNITY for people that APPRECIATE THE 
HIGHEST TYPE OF ADVANTAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. All for the low price of $33,000.00, of 
which $15,000.00 can remain on Mortgage, or discount for all cash. FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
EITHER E. A. Sherrill, Proprietor, OBERLIN, OHIO, OR YOUR OWN BROKER. 
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KENSETT 


For the Treatment of Patients with 
Nervous Diseases. 


Healthful Beautiful 
Surround- 
Locality se 


Offers the benefits incident to country life with 
constant medical supervision and careful attention. 
Grounds extend for half a mile. The facilities of the 
city and service of churches are at command. The 
house is superior in construction, has every modern 
convenience, and is entirely free from the appearance 
of an institution. 

If desired, summer months may be spent on our farm 
in the White Mountains. 


Ca" A Booklet will be mailed upon request. 


EDWIN EVERETT SMITH, M.D., 
NORWALK, CONN. 


The Retired Minister 


HIS CLAIM INHERENT—FOREMOST— SUPREME 
By JOSEPH B. HINGELEY 


Articles by the great leaders of Ministerial Relief 
of all Denominations. Pension plans of Railroads 
and other Corporations. Homiletical treatment of 
the subject. Statistics. World-wide information re- 
lating to Pensions by Churches, Governments and 
Institutions. 

Contributors: Drs. Loomis and Rice, Congrega- 
tional; Dr. Foulkes, Dr. Pierson, Marian Harland, 
Dr. Sweets, Presbyterian; Dr. McClure, Episcopal; 
Dr. Stewart, Southern Methodist; Dr. Matteson, 
Baptist; Dr. Wortman, Reformed (Dutch); The 
Bishops and Dr. Hingeley, Methodist; Judge Hor- 
ton; Justice Anderson; Mr. Renner, Pennsylvania 
Lines; Mr. Transue, Banker and Mr. Pew, Youngs- 
town Steel Co, and many others. 


600 Pages, over 100 Illustrations 
Price $1.00 Postage 15 cents 


Send orders to THE RETIRED MINISTER 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Room 400, Chicago, III. 


MAKING CHURCH AUDITORIUMS 
FIT AUDIENCES 


What shifting scenery is to the success of 
a theatrical production Wilson’s Rolling Par- 
titions are to church and Sunday school con- 
venience and effectiveness. These partitions 
will quickly change the interior of a church 
to fit the various purposes for which a church 
is required. 

Church audiences are not always as big at 
one time as at another. By the use of Wil- 
son’s Rolling Partitions the auditorium can 
be materially reduced in size so as to prevent 
the depressing effect of many vacant pews. 
If it is impossible to bring all of the congre- 
gation to church on some occasions, then the 
church auditorium can very easily be made 
to fit those who do attend. 

Again, by the use of Wilson’s Rolling 
Partitions the interior of the church can be 
made into separate rooms for Sunday school 
classes. This prevents the confusion that 
attends all efforts to teach several classes in 
one large room. 

Wilson’s Rolling Partitions are sound 
proof, present a perfectly smooth wall sur- 
face, although made up of hundreds of 
closely fitting joints, and are supplied with 
portions made into blackboards if desired. 
They are solid, substantial and durable, but 
so arranged that they can be operated by a 
child in about the same time that it takes to 
open a roll top desk, 

These partitions will cover any opening 
even though it be a space extending from one 
end of the church to the other. They roll 
down from a horizontal coi, at the ceiling 
or roll out from a vertical coil at the church 
pillars; they take up so little room that they 
are not at all in the way when it is desired 
to use the whole interior of a church as one 
auditorium. 

Wilson's Rolling Partitions are in use in 
so many localities that no one would have to 
travel far to see them in actual working or- 
der, <A descriptive booklet will be mailed to 
any one asking for Partition Catalogue 2-B. 
The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 3 and 5 West 
Twenty-ninth Street, New York.—[Adv. 

Any book advertised or reviewed in this 
paper can be obtained at either of the Pilgrim 
I'ress Bookstores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago. 
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CELSIOR and Rey. A. C. Bacon of PARK AVENUE, 
MINNEAPOLIS. A spirit of deep earnestness and 
consecration was manifest, The ladies of OLI- 
ver. served noon lunches, when a number of 
the elder ministers were called upon for im- 
promptu remarks, and valuable counsel and 
encouragement were given the younger men. 
At the close of the day’s services, it was unan- 
imously voted: “That until Easter Sunday 
every Congregational minister of the state be 
requested to pray daily for all the ministers of 
our fellowship.in Minnesota, and that, so far 
as possible, he pray by name for those in his 
own Association. And that the time for this 
prayer be between the hours of eight and nine 
o’clock each morning. Also, that it shall be 
the aim to add to each church on Haster Sun- 
day, or the first communion thereafter, at least 
five per cent, increase of membership.” A com- 
mittee was appointed to inform at once all 
Congregational ministers of Minnesota of this 
action. J. F. MM 


New Pastor in Detroit 


On Feb. 25 the Derroir church called a 
council for the ordination and recognition of 
Rev. C, P. Milne as pastor. Mr. Milne has had 
wide experience as a preacher in the independ- 
‘ent churches of England and in Canada and 
for the summer supplied Como Avenue, Minne- 
apolis. The council was hearty in its approval 
of Mr. Milne as a faithful preacher of God’s 
word and able in the pastorate. Detroit is 
one of our most prominent churches; having a 
eathedral relation to a number of younger 
churches in that section of the state. It is 
also the headquarters of the work in Northern 
Minnesota through the residence of Rev. W. L. 
Sutherland, superintendent of Northern Minne- 
sota. 


Waprena. This church in Northern Minne- 
sota which entertained the last State Associa- 
tion so successfully in its new house of wor- 
ship, has called Rev. James Ball of Robbinsdale 
to its pastorate. Mr. Ball came to us origin- 
ally from the United Brethren and has proved 
| in his able pastorate at Robbinsdale a great 
acquisition to our working force in the Twin 
Cities. Wadena is also related to outside 
churches in a way which demands a strong 
leader both for the local and this outlying 
work, 


LITTLE FALLS, pastorless since the resigna- 
tion of Rev. A. E. Atkinson, called Rev. W. A. 
Bockoven of Marshall to its pulpit. The Mar- 
shall church after growing and prospering 
under this pastorate, refused to give up its min- 
ister, and Mr. Bockoven is to stay not only as 
the pastor of Marshall but as the dean of all 
our work in Southwestern Minnesota, where he 
has acquired a wide influence. 


MINNEAPOLIS. COMO AVENUE. This family 
church, located within easy reach of the Uni- 
versity and long ministered to successfully by 
Rev. H. K. Painter, has called to its vacant 
pulpit Rev, B. A. G. Willoughby, lately of 
Wadena. Mr. Willoughby is a young man and 
| proved himself on the Wadena field capable of 
| getting results in both the spiritual and ma- 
| terial affairs of the church. He comes to a 
| broad opportunity in Como Avenue Church and 
will build on foundations well laid by his pred- 
ecessor. 


MINNEAPOLIS. LYNNHURST, one of our newer 
city churches and located in a most promising 
neighborhood, has called Rey. Walter W. Blair 
to its pastorate. This fleld has been greatly 
embarrassed by the debts incurred for a new 
house of worship and the attempt to adequately 
support a new enterprise in a well-to-do com- 
munity. It takes time for such an enterprise 
to develop its proper resources. Mr. Blair 
takes hold of this work with courage and en- 
ergy which bid fair to make the second pastor- 
ate a notable suceess. Rev. James W. Cool 
gathered the church and made the beginnings 
| of this important work. 


St. Paun. Sourm Park. This suburban 
church ministered to so faithfully for more 
than eight years by Rev. Maurice B, Morris, has 
given up its evening services and devotes itself, 
except for a Christian Endeavor meeting, to 
the morning hour. Those who were Sunday 
school pupils elght years ago have become the 
workers of the church and Sunday school and 
practically the whole community comes out to 
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DYS-PEP-LETS MAKE YOU 


FORGET YOUR STOMACH 


They give so much digestive comfort. Made 
from one of the finest formulas ever devised, 
including pepsin, bismuth, rhubarb; mint 
and other carminatives and digestives often 
prescribed by physicians. Sweet and pleas- 
ant to take, prompt in effect. 

A clergyman writes: “I find Dys-pep-lets 
extremely neat, pleasant and efficacious.” 

Why not invest ten cents in a handsome 
aluminum trial box? You'll be sure to like 
them, and they will do you a vast amount of 
good.—[Adv. . 


We Will Pay You $120.00 


to distribute religious literature in your community. 
Sixty days’ work. Experience not required) Man or 
woman Spare time may be used. ZIEGLER CO., 
Dept. 25. Philadelphia. 


Wants 


Wanted, a minister for the Congregational Church 
at Green Ridge, Mo. Correspondence solicited. Address 
C. K. Proctor, Clerk. ; 


Roarder Wanted. Country bungalow, furnace 
heat. Elderly lady ; also one doing light work in part 
payment. Address Box 45, Marion, Mass., R. F. D. 1. 

Wanted, position as housekeeper by an American 
lady of retinement and ability (47) practical, or as com- 

anion to semi-invalid. Highest reference. Address 

. B., care The Congregationalist, 12, Boston, Mass. 


Would Like an Elderly Lady or two to board in 
afamuily of two(American). Pleasant home and surround- 
ings. On the pleasant Old Bay Road. ee Mass. 
Address Mrs Alden Day, Amherst, Mass., R. F. D. 1. 


Highland Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
indorsed by a high-class patro: e. Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best location near Boston. 
Address 8. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Wanted, bungalow or cottage with five or six rooms 
at Cape Cod for the season. Must be near good bashing 
beach. State terms and full particulars. Aadress 
G. W. J., care The Conyregationalist, 11, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, by amiddle apes American woman, position 

as workiny-housekeeper for a gentleman or two, or for 

gentleman and son. Good references given and required. 

aoaee A. B.C., care of Congregationalist, 11, boston, 
ass. 


For Sale, ($2,000) permanent or summer home, small 
farm in beautiful residence village one hour from Port- 
land ; 10 rooms, town water, Sad stable, henhouse, 
fertile land, five great elms. $1, this month. Address 
Box 71, Old Orchard, Me. 


Charts, Old Testament and Life of Christ. 
A brief summary of the history so ed as to be easily 
remembered and with suggestions for teaching the same. 
Printed on cards, 5 cents each, 50 cents a dozen. Address 
Miss F. S. Walkley, Plantsville, Ct. 


For Sale, at a bargain. Anoil lamp stereopticon 
iving a six-foot picture, complete and in perfect work- 
ng order, two lamps. Any offer entertained. A good 

— suit alsofor sale. Address G. E. L., 124 Mt. 
ernon Street, Winchester, Mass. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools and 
colleges. Calls for September already coming in. Good 
positions for good teachers. Governesses and tutors 
supplied to private families, Send for Bulletin. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


The whole Bible- 31 volumes, vest pocket size, 
a — —_ a 18 maps, — ed in eta, _ oy 
with one adjustable leather cover, price 20. 
Bend tnree cents for sample ont aleaiar aren 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


For Rent on the Shirley (Mass.) Highlands for the 
summer, a well furnished electric. home with 
five bedrooms, a*bathroom and abundant hot and cold 
water. Thirteen acres of pleasant woodland. Address 
H. A. B., care The Congregationalist, 12, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a Christian home withina hundred miles of 
Boston four orphan boy eleven years old.’a boy of fine 

ossibilities. Financial reasons make it linpossible for 
iam to continue at the scLool where he has lived for 
some time. For further particulars, address H. A. P., 
care The Congregationalist, 11, Bosion, Mass. 


Piedmont is a Christian College So earnest are 
the young people who come to Piedmont, so faithful are 
our Lwenty-elght teachers, so efficient are the two stu- 
dents’ organizations the Y.M.C.A. aud the Y.W.C A, so 
Christian are the spirit and influence of the whole col- 
lege, that no student has ever left the colleg 
ment stage, bearing its diploma and de: 

a professing Christian. Thus it j the term, a 
“Christian College.” We want our Con 
people to know this. If you appreciate an ins’ 
that gets such results, write Pres Frank E. Jenkin 
147 Smith St., Lowell, Mass. See Coagrepetionaliss April 
1, page before Broadside. 


For Sale or to Let. Old Orchard. New cottage, 
well furnished, nice shed, bath and two e plazzas 


(one screened). Great advan near v 
stores, Camp Ground, trolley to Porkiand, daco, Brace: 


ford: eight minutes’ walk to , Steam 
beach. Apply to Mrs. A. L. rd, 2 Walter Street, 
Roslindale, Mass. 


Piedmont College isa Social 
influence through its scientifically managed farm. 
work done on buildings and uae by its young men ; 
its domestic work done by its )oung women, with its 


7 its summer 
Chauteuguas ond onene ievcete all these, tings 
some e eals, e these 
justify the term ** Social Settlement.” 


pepetions work like this, write Myce 2a enka 
47 Smith St., Lowell, Mass, See Con i 
1, page before Broadside. — 
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this morning service, filling the church to its 
eapacity. Conversions are constantly taking 
place and few churches are more prosperous 
than this one ministered to by our veteran 
worker, Mr. Morris. 


ROBBINSDALP. This large suburb of Minne- 
apolis, which has only the one church, has 
called to its vacant pastorate Rev. H. C. Payne, 
lately in charge of the rural’ work at Groveland, 
near the city. Mr. Payne is a young man and 
has made an enviable record on the Groveland 
field, developing two outlying preaching points, 
besides building up a work which had been 
abandoned for years at Groveland. In Robbins- 
dale he comes to a large and important and 
growing work finely equipped as to buildings 
and workers. 


Kansas 
Chapel Dedicated at Alma 


A year and a half ago Rey. G. K. Goodwin 
came from Wrst, HAVERHILL, MASs., and took 
charge of ALMA. He was fortunate in his pred- 
ecessor, Rey. G. T. Nichols, who in four years 
had done splendid work in putting life into the 
church. Mr. Goodwin saw the opportunity and 
the need of an equipment necessary to accom- 
,modate the young life of this county high 
school town, and the addition of the Fairfield 
Memorial to the church built nearly 40 years 
ago is the result, It is named for Mr. S. H. 
Fairfield, one of the charter members and the 
first Sunday school superintendent, who soon 
after his return from the Civil War came to 
Kansas from his Vermont home, retaining all 
the traditions of the old New England Sabbath 
and chureh, and in 1869 took up that first Sun- 
day school. He has been everything from 
trustee and deacon to janitor, as weil as chief 
financial help, and most of the time all of 
these officers at once. He has seen his chil- 
dren and grandchildren come to Christian lead- 
ership as few men have done; and now, near- 
ing the sunset of life, he puts half of the cost 
of the addition into furnishing a church home 
for the young people of the county, The dedi- 
eation sermon was preached by Rey. Josephus 
Collins of Kingfisher, Okl., an old co-worker of 
Mr, Fairfield’s, who was minister at Alma over 
30 years ago, and is now a leading trustee of 
Kingfisher College. The dedication was 
unique in that the Sunday school as well as the 
ehurch was included in the act of dedication, 
a custom that is growing in Kansas. Confer- 
ence Superintendent Brehm had charge of the 
finance raising and Superintendent Ingham of 
placing the “Ideals” for the new work before 
the Sunday school workers. Former Pastors 
' Wheeler and Kirkpatrick linked the past and 
present to the future of the church, and the 
evening was taken up with an appeal for ear- 
nest Christian work by the members of the 
Gospel Team of TorprKa CENTRAL, all laymen 
and business men of Topeka. Pastor Goodwin, 
having finished this so happily, is now seeking 
other worlds to conquer in the rural life of the 
county. Ja Hive I, 


Dr. Rollins Inaugurated at Fairmount 


College 


Kansas came to Massachusetts by way of 
Iowa for a president of Fairmount College and 
secured Rev. W. H. Rollins, D.D., late of 
Waterloo. Dr. Rollins was inaugurated March 
10, with a happy and hopeful ceremony. Dr, 
Frank M. Sheldon, secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Education Society, was the leader in the 
morning services, with What the Society Is 
Doing as his theme. Dr. W. E. Barton gave 
the inaugural address in the afternoon on the 
subject, The\ Christian College, Its Function 
and Future, | He differentiated the American 
college from the colleges of other lands, and 
showed that the Congregational college since 
the days of the founding of Harvard had set 
the type to which practically all American col- 
leges conform, Dr. Rollins gave a brief in- 
augural, of which the keynote was, ‘The col- 
lege life is a maturing process without which 
the university cannot do its best work.’’ The 
evening was given up to brief speeches from 
the representatives of various interests, espe- 
cially the presidents of visiting colleges. The 
leading address was from Raymond Robins on 


SLEEPLESSNESS FROM INDIGESTION is kar hag re- 
lieved by Dys-pep-lets. No narcotic. 1l0c.,50., $1 
Made only by C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass.—( Adv. 


the Emphasis Jesus Placed on the Social Prob- 
lem. 

Fairmount is a Congregational Education 
Society school of 20 years’ standing and has 
an enviable reputation for developing the 
Christian life of its scholars, as well as main- 
taining a high standing for student work. Dr. 
Rollins is the second Dartmouth man to be its 
president, Oberlin having furnished the third. 
Dr. Rollins has a great problem in financing 
the work of a school that can hardly have a 
higher rank or a more self-sacrificing faculty, 
but he has already made an impression on the 
people of Kansas that would be what his old 
friends of Dartmouth and PBastern Massachu- 
setts would have expected. His new friends in 
Kansas haye every confidence that he is the 
man for the occasion, gifted as he is with every 
quality that goes to make success. Je BAT 


Nebraska 
Prof. C. E. Bessey 


The recent death in Lincoln of Prof. C. BH. 
Bessey is a great loss to the State University, 
to the scientific world, in which he held a high 
place as authority in botanical studies, and as 
an author of note, and to the Congregational 
church, in which he was an active member and 
frequently preached lay sermons. He was a 
member of FIRST, LINCOLN. The funeral serv- 
ices were held in the University Chapel, Sun- 
day afternoon, Feb. 28, and were conducted by 
Dr. M, A. Bullock of Vin», assisted by Rev. 
R. A. Waite of First. Appropriate memorial 
services will be held later under the auspices of 
the University. 


Colorado 


Denver City Missionary Activities 


In order to bring the churches of Denver 
closer together and to give the missionary 
ehureches the encouragement of-fellowship with 
representatives of the stronger churches, a suc- 
cessful plan was recently inaugurated by the 
City Missionary Superintendent, Rey. Robert 
Allingham, At each monthly meeting delegates 
were appointed to visit some definite church. 
They were instructed to proceed as they saw 
fit, to visit the morning service, the Sunday 
school or evening service. 

When reports of the visitation began to come 
in it was found that a very successful cam- 
paign had been inaugurated. Those delegated 
to a particular church became so interested in 
the missionary problem that they continued 
their visitations without appointment. The 
president of the City Missionary Society, Mr. 
Stephen Knight, spent six consecutive Sunday 
evenings with the missionary churches, Part 
of the time he was accompanied in turn by 
Supts. Frank L. Moore and Allen 8. Bush, and 
on other visits by his pastor, Dr. Allan A. 
Tanner. The effect of these fraternal visita- 
tions was marked. It was mutually helpful. 


_ley presided in his usual happy manner, 


The poorer churches, struggling with problems 
of a varied character that in many cases seem 
baffling, felt a new courage as they realized the 
genuine and wider fellowship. 

To follow up this plan in a practical way a 
series of luncheons were held, at which represen- 
tatives of the State Home Missionary Society and 
City Missionary Society and some of the pas- 
tors from the city met the pastor of each one 
of the missionary churches to discuss with him 
points of difficulty and the vital interests of his 
work. In this way several troublesome knots 
were untangled, new plans were suggested and 
a general helpful occasion was enjoyed. To 
crown the whole, a banquet was held at which 
the pastors of the missionary churches sat 
down to the table with the members of the City 
Missionary Society. Several of the pastors of 
the stronger churches were also present. The 
spirit of harmony and good will that has thus 
been developed is most encouraging. F, L. M. 


Resignation of Superintendent Bush 


Rey. Allen S. Bush who for 17 years has 
served as Sunday School Superintendent of 
Colorado plans to retire in May. On March 9 
a few friends, ministers and laymen invited 
him to a banquet, and when he arrived was 
surprised to discover that the purpose of the 
gathering was to present to him an earnest ap- 
peal to delay his going from the state work, at 
least a year. He knows so thoroughly the 
problems of every field in the state, and the 
state Home Missionary Board has learned to so 
depend upon him for advice in matters that 
affect not only his own line of work, but also 
that of the churches and their missionary out- 
look, that it seems too great a loss for him to 
retire. A petition was drafted to be forwarded 
to Boston asking the officers of the Society to 
use their influence to induce him to remain at 
least a year longer. This was a tribute to the 
splendid place Mr. Bush has made for himself in 
the Rocky Mountain region. It is not likely 
that he will change his decision, but the people 
of Colorado still hope that he may. F.L. M. 


DenvER, PLuyMouTH, Dr, Frank T. Bayley, 
pastor. On the evening of Feb. 19 nearly 300 
of the PLyMouUTH family gathered in the church 
parlors to attend their annual dinner. Dr. Bay- 
and a 
program of speeches, music and song made up 
a most enjoyable affair. One special feature 
was the presentation of a purse of $200 in gold 
to the chureh treasurer, Mr. Amos Dennison 
Moss, as a mark of esteem for long and faithful 
services. Mr. Moss has been church treasurer 
for 14 consecutive years. 


GREELEY. Rev. F. J. Estabrook is on the 
committee on course of study of the Religious 
Education Association and recently made a trip 
to Buffalo, N. Y., to attend a sectional meeting. 
The Sunday school at Greeley is thoroughly 
abreast of the times as to grading, ete. 


KING JAMES VERSION 
10 For the love of money is the root of 
all evil: which while some coveted after, 
they have erred from the faith, 
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STRATTON. Rev. I. E, 
in October. He has 
churches on the circuit. 
away, is an outstation. 


Hartman began here 
received 50 into the 
Seibert, 15 miles 


Wyoming 

Dedication of First, Lander 

Jan. 31 was a great day in the history of 
LANDER, Rey. N. J. Breed, pastor. For eight 
years the people have worked and sacrificed for 
the building that they hoped would be built, 
but always it seemed impossible. The services 
have during all this time been held in the Odd 
Fellows Hall. But growing needs and capa- 
bilities made the new building a necessity, and 
the project was started in May of last year. 
The building was already carried as far as the 
basement, through a former venture, but this 
time it was completed, The church is a pretty 
and useful building, costing about $12,000, de- 
signed by Mr. Lacoff, the government archi- 
tect for this district. It is constructed of 
pressed brick, with white stone trimmings, in 
Gothie style, the plain contour being broken by 
a commodious choir-room and pastor’s study. 
The audience-room is finished in dark fir and 
sand finish walls that are to be tinted. The 
pews are oak, corresponding to the finish of 
the room, seating about 200. The pulpit is 
being built by one of the church men and will 
be beautiful. It is the gift of an Eastern 


friend. There is a small gallery, which adds 
about 50 to the seating capacity. The base- 
ment will be the life of the church. It has a 


solid conerete floor and walls and is supposed 
to be water proof. There is a large room, fitted 
for social work, with facilities for seating at 
tables 120 people. It will be utilized also as a 
gymnasium. The kitchen is large and useful, 
fitted up with stove, cupboards, etc. The ladies 
have purchased dishes for 120 persons. There 
are toilet-rooms, shower-bath-rooms, storerooms, 
and a furnace gives anmiple heat for the whole 
building, The lighting system is the inverted 
bowl style, giving a shadowed, soft light. 

The dedication sermon was preached by the 


FOOD QUESTION 


Settled with Perfect Satisfaction 

It’s not an easy matter to satisfy all the 
members of the family at meal time, as every 
housewife knows. 

And when the husband can’t eat ordinary 
food without causing trouble, the food ques- 
tion becomes doubly annoying. 

An Illinois woman writes: 

“My husband’s health was poor, he had 
no appetite for anything I could get for him, 
it- seemed. 

“He suffered severely with stomach trou- 
ble, was hardly able to work, was taking 
medicine continually, and as soon as he 
would feel better would go to work again, 
only to give up in a few weeks. 

“One day, seeing an advertisement about 
Grape-Nuts, I got some and he tried it for 
breakfast the next morning. 

“We all thought it was pretty good, al- 
though we had no idea of using it regularly. 
But when my husband came home at night 
he asked for Grape-Nuts. 

“It was the same next day, and I had to 
get it right along, because when we would 
get to the table the question, ‘Have you any 
Grape-Nuts?’ was a regular thing. So I 
began to buy it by the dozen packages. 

“My husband’s health began to improve 
right along. I sometimes felt offended when 
I'd make something I thought he would like 
for a change, and still hear the same old 
question, ‘Have you any Grape-Nuts? 

“He got so well that for the last two years 
he has hardly lost a day from his work, and 
we are still using Grape-Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


| listened attentively, 
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father of the pastor, Dr. D. P. Breed of Grin- 
nell, Io., and was a masterly production. Dr. 
Breed also led the offering and raised $675 in 
less than 20 minutes, It was more than enough 
to clear the church of debt except to the Church 
suilding Society, which has been most gener- 
ous with grant and loan. Without this aid the 
church could not have been built. The Society 
was also generous in allowing the pastor to 
come Bast and raise about $1,000 for finishing 
the basement, Thevaid of the friends in the 
East is deeply appreciated by the Lander peo- 
ple. The dedication services continued for a 
week, including a buffet supper, an open house, 
when 300 people enjoyed the hospitality of the 
Ladies’ Circle, and a concert by the chorus 
choir of 30 voices, which netted $50. 


Evangelistic Campaign in Lander 


Lander has been the center of an evangelistic 
campaign which was in many respects the 
greatest in the history of the state. The Fife 
Brothers, a company of six men and women, 
led the campaign, in which the three churches 
in the town, including the Congregational, 
joined heartily, The Armory was secured and 
was filled every night, the record for attendance 
being over 700; 495 conversions were recorded. 
The town was stirred to its depths and the 
churches given new life as well as additions. 
The music was a great feature. The evangel- 
ists were all hard workers and early and late 
did all in their power to win men and women 
to the church. They never knocked the 
churches, but always supported ministers and 
people in every way. 

About the middle of the campaign a unique 
trip was taken by the men of the party, ac- 
companied by Rey. N. J. Breed, pastor of our 
church at Lander. An automobile was hired for 
the day, and a 120-mile trip was taken, stop- 
ping at Hudson, Riverton, Arapahoe and Sho- 
shoni, where evangelistic services were held; 
181 conversions were recorded that day. At 
Hudson the audience was miners and their 
children. Practically all were foreigners; yet 
over 75 came forward when the invitation was 
given. At Arapahoe, the audience was com- 
pletely Indian. The talk was made through 
an interpreter. The Indians, who are the rem- 
nant of the old Shoshoni and Arapahoe tribes, 
and when the call was 
given, the chief arose, grunted a few remarks 
to his followers and then gave his hand to the 
preacher, Almost all of the braves and squaws 
followed his example, and the little Presby- 
terian mission in that village is rejoicing over 
the inflow of converts. Riverton is a boom 
town, rapidly growing and had the largest 
audience. Forty-five professed Christ when the 
call was given. Shoshoni held its service in 
the dance hall, and there was a good attend- 
ance. About 25 came forward. The Congre- 
gational minister, Rev. H. H. Pollard, is de- 
lighted over the prospects for additions to his 
work. The party left Shoshoni at nine o’clock 
and reached Lander just at midnight, after 
traveling 120 miles and preaching four times ; 
but the results were worth many times the 
effort. 

Lander is a new town as the result of these 
meetings. The worst man in the whole county 
of 13,000 square miles, a man who has killed 
several men in fights and has a penitentiary 
record, came forward in the meetings. Many 
who were drunkards, some who were horse 
thieves, others who were prostitutes came for- 
ward, and it is believed that Lander can never 
be as it was. N. J. B. 


California 


REDONDO BEACH, Rev. W. P. Hardy, pastor. 
A gracious revival among the young people has 
greatly encouraged this church. At the March 
communion 18 new members were received, of 
whom there were seven young men and seven 
young women of high school age. The Sunday 
school and Christian Endeavor Society have 
greatly increased in attendance. 


The South 


Louisiana 
Playground for New Orleans Church 


A playground has been established in con- 
nection with BrscHer MeMmortiaL, New Onr- 
LEANS, which is one of the newer enterprises 
among the colored people. Mr, BE. H. Phillips, 
superintendent of fhe Sunday school, secured 
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the ground and has taken charge of the plan. 
The work in the church has been expanded 
and the workers find now that they could use 
a graphophone and a stereopticon. lantern to 
good advantage. If there is any chureh that 
has either one of these that they would be will- 
ing to donate, it could be used to good purpose 
in helping provide recreation for as deserving 
a group of boys and girls as can be found in 
any city in our land. Rev. Abraham Simmons 
is pastor. 


Texas 
Mr. Gonzales Recognized at Dallas 


A new experiment was tried by CENTRAL, 
DALLAS, in holding a two-day Fellowship Meet- 
ing for the pastors of the state preceding the 
council of recognition for Rey. J. B. Gonzales 
on March 11. The meetings were exceedingly 
informal. The plan was for one man to give 
an extended address, and then for the re- 
mainder of the session to be spent in discus- 
sion. This plan is recommended to program 
makers for our conferences and associations. 
The four speakers under this arrangement 
were: Rev. G. W. Ray of Fort Worth, Rev. 
Cc. A. Riley of San Antonio, Rey. J. B. Gon- 
zales and Supt. E. A. Ricker of Dallas. The 
meeting closed with the reeognition service of 
Mr. Gonzales as pastor of CBNTRAL. Mr. Gon-. 
zales comes to the chief church of our order in 
Texas with a superb equipment for leadership 
in the Southland. In succession he has been 
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pastor at Jennings, La., Superintendent of 
Home Missions in Texas and Lousiana, organ- 
izer and pastor of the church at Port Arthur, 
and for the past year and one-half pastor of 
COMPTON HILL, Sr, Louis. With such a man 
as pastor of the leading church, a group of de- 
voted laymen and a resident superintendent, 
the future of Congregationalism in Dallas and 
in Texas gives great promise of rapid progress. 


TRUSS. 
Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 
Busspy, R. D., Centralia, Kan., to Seabrook, 


Topeka. Accepts. 

Fox, PRANK, Sioux Falls, S. D., to Decatur, 
Ill. Aceepts to begin April 1. 

GARDNER. BE. V., Pittsburg, Kan., to Eureka. 
Accepts, : 

GUILD, R. B., Central, Topeka, Kan., to be As- 
sociate Secretary of the Federal ‘Council of 

_ the Churches of Christ in America. Accepts. 

Keuspy, H. H., First, Marietta, O., to be Dis- 
trict Secretary of the American Board for 
the Pacifie Coast. Accepts. 

O'NEILL, C. A., Emerald Grove, Wis., to Ne- 
koosa. Accepts. 

Srpvens, C. L., First, Chicopee, Mass., to Cam- 
den, Me. Accepts to begin May 1. 

WauHuItTMorg, O. B., White Salmon, Wn., to Ritz- 
ville. . Accepts. 


Resignations 


ANDERSON F. H., Lawton, Okl. 

GuILD, R. B., Central, Topeka, Kan., to accept 
associate secretaryship of Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, 

Harrison, R. A., David City, Neb. Will take 
time to recover from an operation for ap- 
pendicitis before accepting another pastorate. 

ROLLINS, EB. M., Paxton, Mass. ‘To take effect 
May 1. 

Stevens, C. L., First, Chicopee, Mass., to ac- 
cept call to Camden, Me. 

THORPH, WALTER, Wallingford, Vt., to accept 
call to Brandon. To take effect April 30, 

Torrry, E, C., Sheffield, Mass., to accept call 
to Greenwich, Ct. 

WILLIAMS, STEPHEN, Worthington, Mass., to 
take effect April 25. 


Ordination 


Biack, FRED. B., 0. Irving Park Immanuel, 
Chicago, Ill, March 16. Sermon by Rey. 
Wm. R. Marshall; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. J. M. Thomas, P. W. Yarrow, John R. 
Nichols, G. T, McCollum. 


Recognition 
GONZALES, J. B., Central, Dallas, Texas, March 
11. Sermon by Rev. J. R. Scotford; other 
“parts by Rev. Messrs. G. L. Sneed, W. L. 
Lightfoot, J. W. Logan, Samuel Pearson. 


Accessions ] 
Conf Total 
CALIFORNIA 
Pomona 6 14 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Athol 12 23 
Beachmont 15 15 
Cambridge, First 4 4 
Douglas, First 6 6 
Dracut, Hillside 32 
_ East Douglas, Second 3 3 
NEBRASKA 
~~~ Omaha, Plymouth 9 16 
New York 
Schenectady, Pilgrim 27 
Lockport, First 12 
VERMONT 
Lyndonville 6 6 
Personals 


- Hazen, A. W., Middletown, Ct., completed forty- 
six years of service in this pastorate March 
10. This is the only church which Dr. 

Hazen has served. 

HERRICK, BR. P., Supt. C. S. S. and P. S, of 
Minnesota and South Dakota, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has so far recovered from his recent 
iliness that he is now able to keep office 
hours, and a full recovery is expected. His 
assistant, Rev. W. L. Sutherland, was in 
charge of the office during his absence. 

erp, D. C., Enfield, Ct., is publishing his sec- 
é ond book, which is entitled “Capital and 
‘ Profits.” 


i. 


aS < 


Church, Chicago. 


. dry goods, later White, Brown & Co. 


Stewart, J. D., Aurora, Neb., for many years 
State Sunday School superintendent, suffered 
recently from a fire which badly damaged his 
home. The loss is practically covered by in- 
surance. 

Wicks, R. F., Belleville Ave., Newark, N. J., 
has received an increase of $300 in salary. 
Mr. Wicks’ friends and parishioners have 
given him a fine house to use as residence, 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. Tne 
money should be sent with the notice. 


REY. GEORGH EDWARDS HILL 


Rev. George Edwards Hill, aged ninety, died 
at his home in Indianapolis, Ind., March 5. 
He was born in Boston, Nov, 3, 1825, and grad- 
uated from Yale University in 1846. Mr. Hill 
was in the active ministry of the Congrega- 
tional church until his retirement in 1892. His 
pastorates were in Saxonville and Sheffield, 
Mass., Manchester and Southport, Ct., Pitts- 
field and Atkinson, N. H., and Marion, Ala. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Emily 
Gordon Hill, a son, Henry G. Hill of Boston, 
two daughters, Miss Bessie G. Hill and Mrs. 
Laura Hill Sickels, both of Indianapolis, and 
a sister, Mrs. Mary P. H, Leake of Chicago, 
wife of the late Gen. Joseph B. Leake, for 
many years an active official of New England 
¥. L. H. 


JOSEPH H. WHITE 


Joseph Huntington White, long prominent in 
business and banking circles in Boston, died 
in the ninety-second year of his age at his 
home in Brookline, March 10. Though ad- 
vanced in years, his final illness was of short 
duration. 

Until 1895 Mr. White was active in business 
life. For some time after that he still retained 
his interest in affairs, but of late had prac- 
tically confined himself to the pleasures of his 
fine estate opposite the Brookline Reservoir in 
Brookline, 

Joseph Huntington White was born in 
Goshen, Mass., Jan, 28, 1824. His parents re- 
moved to Hinsdale, Mass., where at the age of 
twenty-two he went to Boston and obtained 
a position as clerk in a store, and about a year 
later started in the retail dry goods business 
on his own account in Manchester, N. H. In 
1854 he organized the firm of White, Brown, 
Davis & Co. in Boston, importers and jobbers of 
This firm 
did a large and profitable importing business 
in cotton and woolen goods, dissolving in 1894. 

He reorganized the Manchester Mills after 
the financial panic of 1873 and was a director 
and one of the largest stockholders. He also 
organized the firm of White, Payson & Co., as 
selling agents for the Manchester Mills, retir- 
ing from active business in 1895. During his 
business life Mr. White traveled abroad exten- 
sively to buy goods for his firm, making forty- 
eight voyages to Europe. 

He was at times director of the Mexican 
Central Railway and Boston & Maine Railroad, 
and was, a director of the Eliot National Bank 
from 1865 until its merger with the National 
Shawmut Bank, serving for many years as its 
president, He had been a member of the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church Society of Boston 
since it was first located in Winter Street and 
took a leading part in raising the funds for the 
present edifice at the corner of Newbury and 
Berkeley streets. 

In 1855 he married Hllen Danforth Tewks- 
bury of Manchester, N. H., who survives him, 
together with a son, Joseph Foster White, three 
daughters, Mrs. Arthur C. Smith of Omaha, 
Mrs. George J. Putnam and Mrs. John L. 
Batchelder of Brookline. He leaves also fifteen 
grandchildren and one great-grandchild. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, 
14 Beacon Street, Monday, March 29, 10.30 
A.M. Subject, Religious Educational Prob- 
lems in the United States and What We Are 
Doing to Meet Them. Speaker, Rev. Frank 
M. Sheldon, the new secretary of the Con- 
gregational Education Society. 

Woman's BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, April 2,1030 A.M. Speakers, 
Mrs. Albert W. Hitchcock, A Good Friday Mes- 
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sage; Miss C. P. Bodman, A Seeing-Missions 
Tour; Dr. H. W. Kinnear, A Medical Mission- 
ary’s Gospel. 

BROTHERHOOD OF ANDREW AND PHILIP, inter- 
national convention, Philadelphia, Pa., March 
25, 26. Information may be secured from 
Rev. R. H. Taylor, 702 Hale Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY CONGRNGATIONAL CLUB, 
First Church, Springfield, Mass., Tuesday, 
April 6, 6.30 P.M, Speaker, Dean Charles 
R. Brown, D.D., moderator of the National 
Council. Subject, The Church that Stands 
Four-Square. 

NATIONAL BOARD, Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations of the United States of America, 
Fifth Biennial Convention, Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 5-11, 1915. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES, 42d an- 
nual meeting, Baltimore, Md., May 12-19, 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, Eighth An- 
nual Meeting, Los Angeles, Cal., May 19-25. 


ANTI-SALOON Luacu® or AMERICA, National Bi- 
ennial Convention, Atlantie City, July 6-9. 
Woman’s Coneress OF MISSIONS, Exposition 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Cal., June 6-13, 
under the auspices of the Council of Women 
for Home Missions and the Federation of 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Boards in the 

United States. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF RELIGION, Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Berkeley, Cal., June 21— 
July 31, coincident with summer session of 
the University of California. 

CONFERDNCHD FOR RURAL Pastors, Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College, during Session of the 
Summer School, July 6-16, 

FirtH WORLD’S AND TWENTY-SEVENTH INTHRNA- 
TIONAL CHRISTIAN PNDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Coliseum, Chicago, Ill., July 7-12. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


Concerning the Woman’s Peace 
Movement 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

In a recent issue of The Congregationalist 
appears a statement in regard to the organ- 
jzation of a Woman’s Peace Movement. But 
why should it be so formulated as to debar 
from membership a large multitude of women 
who are as earnest advocates of the peace of 
nations as those already enrolled as mem- 
bers, but who are unwilling to commit them- 
selves to woman suffrage, and who protest 
against this plank in the platform? Why 
allow the suspicion to be entertained that 
under cover of a peace movement an under- 
lying motive is to advance the cause of 
woman suffrage? 

East Hampton, Ct. 


In 1920 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
Replying to your question in the editorial 
of the issue of Jan. 28, on the Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary: a world’s fair near Boston? Yes. 
What an ideal place for a fair on and back 
of the marshes between Lynn and Boston! 
What an ideal place for a duplicate of Ven- 
ice! What an ideal place for a reproduc- 
tion of the landing of the Pilgrims! The 
world has moved since Governor Bradford 
lived in it. He and his assistants will not 
be here in 1920, so we need not worry about 
any possible loss of their identity.. Any land 
filled in for the aforementioned occasion 
would be of value for manufacturing pur- 
poses after the fair was over. A world’s 
fair? By all means. 
Mrs. R. F. CROWELL. 
Salem Depot, N. H. 


W. H. WoopwWELL. 


An hour of solitude, passed in sincere and 
earnest prayer or conflict with, and conquest 
over, a single passion or subtle bosom sin, 
will teach us more of thought, will more 
effectually awaken the faculty and form the 
habit of reflection than a year’s study in 
the schools without them.—Coleridge. 


WHEN RUN DOWN 


The reason why you feel so tired all the 


time at this season is that your blood is im- | 


pure and impoverished. It lacks vitality. It 
is not the rich red blood that gives life to the 
whole body, perfects digestion and enables 
all the organs to perform their functions as 
they should. 

xet Hood’s Sarsaparilla from any drug- 
gist. It will make you feel better, look bet- 
ter, eat and sleep better. It is the old reli- 
able tried and true all-the-year-round blood 
purifier and enricher, tonic and appetizer. 
It revitalizes the blood and is especially use- 
ful in building up the debilitated and run- 
down. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is helping thousands 
at this time of year. Let it help you. Get 
a bottle today and begin taking it at once. 
—[Adv. 


nT .HYMNS 


HALLOWED sew ana'ouo 


$25 Io 100, not prepaid. 35 cents outs Ber cos ese Bt by mail, 
Returnable samples mailed to prospecti 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York ort or Chicago 
For oale by Wong. 5. 5. & Pub Society, Boston and uhicago, 


AMERICAN 


To the Panama Canal, California, The Expositions 
Alaska, the Kockies, Grand Canyon, our great National 
Parks, Yellow stone, Japan. Send for booklet. 


TEMPLE TOURS, 149 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up 

Dining Room and Cafe First-Class Euro- 
pean Plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Hyery Room, 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


Central Turkey College 
At Aintab, Turkey-in-Asia 


Friends can render important, permanent 
service by subscriptions to New Endow- 
ment. 5,000 shares. $100 each. Cash, 
instalment and 5 per cent. interest planus. 


Regarding gifts, etc..address Pres. JOHN E MERRILL, 
Afntab, or 108 ‘Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Fifty-Seventh Year 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated, 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Cemetery, Oremation and 


Funeral, 
Traveter Arrangements. 

OH APEL. Exteusive salesrooms. 

Complete equipment for city and out-of- 


town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank 8. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice President. 
_ Frank 8. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Koxbury 72-73-74 


Marcon! Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“ Undertaker, Boston,” 


RISIBLES 


“T understand that you have a new motor 


ear.” “Yes.” “Do you drive it yourself?” 
“Nobody drives it. We coax it.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


“Will you please tell me where I can see 
the candelabra?’ ‘All canned goods is on 
the next floor,” replied the new clerk.—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


“What is a man-of-war?” said a teacher 
to his class. “A cruiser,” was the prompt 
reply. “What makes it go?” “Its screw, 
sir.” “Who goes with it?” “Its crew, sir.” 
—wSailors’ Magazine. 


“When you turns over a new leaf,” said 
Uncle Eben, “‘you’s got to make up yoh mind 
not to notice de people dat insist on huntin’ 
up de back numbers an’ makin’ remarks.”— 
Washington Star. 


One of the young ensigns who was acting 
as teacher on the battleship Texas asked the 
question, “What are the two principal parts 
of a sentence,” expecting to get the answer, 
“Subject and _ predicate.” An old salt 
scratched his head in perplexity, and at last 
replied, “Solitary confinement and bread and 
water.”—The Sailors’ Magazine. 


“Would ye do something for a poor old 
sailor?’ inquired the seedy wanderer at the 
gate. ‘ ‘Poor old sailor’?” said the lady at 
work over the washtub. “Yessum. I fol- 
lowed the water for sixteen years.” ‘Well,” 
said the worker as she resumed her labors, 
“vou certainly don’t look as if you ever 
caught up with it.”—The Sailors’ Magazine. 


Little Mary, who often appears in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, had been sent to the store to 
get some fly-paper. She was a long time in 
returning, and her mother began to feel anx- 
ious. Going to the door, she spied the little 
girl coming up the street and called, “Mary, 
haye you got the fly-paper?” ‘No, Mother,” 
replied Mary, “it’s got me, but we are com- 
ing together.” 


New Yorkers never tire of poking fun at 
Philadelphians for their alleged slowness. 
One of them asked his Philadelphian ac- 
quaintance if he ever ate snails. “Yes,” he 
replied, ‘““when we can catch them.” An older 
legend relates that a Philadelphian was asked 
if he had ever seen a snail. “Oh, yes,” he 
replied. “I have seen one.” “Then,” said 
the other, “you must have met him.” 


“Never mind, dear!” I said to my little 
girl, who refused to give one of her dolls to 
a child who had none. “Never mind! Per- 
haps some day you will be a poor little girl 
yourself, and then you will know what it is 
to have no toys.” “Yes, Mother,” she 
sobbed, “I have thought of that; and that’s 
the reason I want to save all my things.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


“Uncle Jake” was one of the characters of 
Bunbury. He was as deaf as a post—when 
he wanted to be—and as contrary as a bun- 
dle of sticks. One of his neighbors Came into 
his yard one day and said, “Uncle Jake, I'd 
like to borrow your wagon this morning; 
mine is having a spring mended.” ‘You'll 
have to speak louder,” rejoined Uncle Jake. 
“T don’t hear very well, and I don’t like to 
lend my wagon, anyhow!” 


Dr. Gladden once had the uncommon ex- 
perience of dreaming that he said something 
witty and finding out that it really was 
witty. “I dreamed,” said Dr. Gladden, ac- 
cording to the Companion, “that Mr. Desh- 
ler’s dog George barked at me, and that the 
old gentleman scolded him, saying: ‘You 
mustn't bark. That's a friend, that’s Dr. 
Gladden.’ ‘Oh, I’ve met George before,’ I 
responded to the introduction; ‘in fact, we 
have had a bow-wowing acquaintance for 
some time.’ ” 
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Benevolent | pe tent Se 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Sociery is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors, ¥F. E. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rey. John J. Walker, 
pheasurets Room 609, Congregational House, 

oston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppuiy established by Mass. Cong’l Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states. 
Congregational House. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Secretary. Appleton P. Williams, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. 4L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THe CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel 
Usher, Pres.; C. BE. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Boston SPAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incor- 
porated 1828, Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; Treas., 
C.F. Stratton. Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston, A Congregational Society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and supported mainly 
by the churches of New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomMaAn’s BoarD or Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
Cornelius H. Patton, President; Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 


WoMAn’s SPAMAN’S FRIEND Socrety of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Mrs, Josephine 
B. White, Treasurer, Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Charitable Societies 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


Boston Founded 1809 


A benevolent organization for distributing 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant churches ; 
managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds to do its work. Through the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col- 
porters and otherwise to the need and to chari- 
table or religious societies in the state. All 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 


Hon. Robert F. RAYMOND, President. 

REY. FREDERICK B. ALLEN, Recording Sec. 
FRANCIS EDWARD MArsTEN, D.D., Cor. Sec. 
B. PRESTON CLARK, EsqQ., Treasurer. 

Mr. ALBERT ROSCOn, Business Manager. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIETY 


I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten, the sum of........ 
to be applied. to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of the Society. 


Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Organized 1824, 
National. Interdenominational, Establishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country. Pub- 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary 
gifts, Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. Contributions 
and communications relative to work in any 
part of the country may be sent to the New 

England office. W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
76 Wall Street, New York 
(Incorporated April, 1888) 

The only undenominational, international and 
national Society aiding seamen. Maintains a 


Sailors’ Home and Institute at 507 West Street, 
New York City. Places loan libraries on deep 


| water vessels sailing from New York, Publishes 


the Sailors’ Magazine and Seamen’s Friend. 
Supported by voluntary contributions. 
Joun B. Catverr, D. D,, President. 
Georce Sipney Wessrer, D. D., Seoretary. 
Send contributions to CLarence C.:POINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York. 
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LITTLE BOOKS FOR EASTER 


‘* All gems, in every sense of the word.”’ 
—Christian Endeavor World 


Of Unusual Attractive- 


and Especially Suitable 
ness and Originality 


for Easter Gifts 


GROWTH - wi 
By HENRY CHURCHILL KING 
Any one who is really in earnest about making the most of his life will find in the pages of this little book much that will interest, 
encourage and inspire. Dr. King’s treatment of his important subject is scholarly without being pedantic and his style is friendly 
and informal. but always clear and concise. The essay shows both a depth of thought and a sympathetic understanding of the every- 
day experiences of common folks. 


Unique Envelope Edition. Price, 25 cents net 


LIFE INDEED 
By MARION L. BURTON 


In this inspiring address to young people at the door of active life President Burton shows what are the essential qualities of “the 
life that is Life indeed.” ‘The counsel is eminently sensible and charmingly expressed. 


Price, 50 cents net 


A LITTLE BOOK FOR EVERY DAY 
By CHARLES M. SHELDON 


This little book, besides containing a rare selection of the author’s “short sayings for average folks,” arranged for each day of the 
month, has on the alternate page an original poem by the author. Many of the poems have been appearing in the leading magazines 
and weekly newspapers during the past few years and are of rare and enduring beauty. 

Price, 50 cents net 


LET NOT YOUR HEART BE TROUBLED 
By RAYMOND CALKINS 


A reasonable, persuasive and convincing statement of the grounds 
of our faith in the Resurrection. It is addressed to those who are 
troubled by the intellectuai unrest of the present day, and who bear 
the burden of grief and bereavement. Mainly the argument is 
based on faith in Jesus Christ and in the revelation of God through 
Christ. “An unquestioning sense of immortality comes and comes 
only with our sense of God.” 


Unique Envelope Series. Price, 25 cents net 


A MAN MINE EQUAL 
By EDITH F. STOKELEY 


A remarkable, true and encouraging short story describing the vic- 
torious struggle upward of a young man from the slums. He con- 
tends with poverty, ignorance, unfavorable environment and other 
hindering influences. The story is essentially true, based upon 
actual experiences in connection with social settlement life in 
Boston. As a record of achievement it is worth a place with the 
story of Mary Antin and others who have triumphed over adverse 
circumstances. 
Unique Envelope Series. Price, 25 cents net 


LIFE’S BEGINNINGS 


A collection of Daily Readings, unusually attractive in form, the 
selections chosen with great taste and care. A helpful, lovable and 
companionable little book. Printed on India paper and handsomely 
bound in leather. 

Price, $1.00 net 


THE MADONNA OF THE SACRIFICE 
By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


A fine little book, of great distinction, which will be appreciated 
by the discerning. This story of the devotion of an Italian acolyte 
for a beautiful picture of the Madonna, a treasured masterpiece, is 
set in an artistic background and is a fine literary composition. 
The author is well known through his successful novels, “‘The Moth,”’ 
“The Lever,” ‘‘The Spell’? and other books. 


Price, 50 cents net 


A DREAM OF A FAR AWAY HILL TOP 
By JEAN CHRISTID ROOT 
An attractive Haster booklet. It describes the development of a 
young girl’s religious faith from love for her mother on earth, 
God's best interpreter, to love for her Father in Heaven, and how 
a natural tendency to unbelief was overcome by experiences in which 
a striking dream bore an important part. Again it was the mother’s 
beautiful life which provided not only convincing proof of the ex- 
istence of God, but also, when the great grief of separation came, 
the strongest argument for faith in the future. These are pages 
out of actual experience, not an imaginary narrative. 5 
Unique Envelope Series, Price, 25 cents net 


THE MOUNTAIN TRAIL AND ITS MESSAGE 
By A. W. PALMER 


A beautiful bit of description of outdoor life in the mountains, with 
pr aah lessons gathered up and presented to illustrate moral 
an 


spiritual lessons. 
Price 35 cents net 


THE KEEN JOY OF LIVING 


; By JOHN EDGAR PARK 
It is not always the largest books that have the most in them. 
“The Keen Joy of Living’’ has only thirty-two pages, but it con- 
tains thrice that measure of value. i 
nique Envelope Series, price cents ne 
\ Uni Envel Seri rice 25 t t 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


By JOHN EDGAR PARK 
“In it is the sweep of the keen, invigorating air of God’s out of 


doors.’ 
Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents net 


THE MASCULINE POWER OF CHRIST 


By JASON NOBLHP PIERCE 
In clear and forcible style, the author presents the testimony of 
the mo as to the supreme strength and greatness of Christ meas- 
ured by whatever standard the world may raise. 
e 50 cents net 


THE LOVE WATCH 
By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 
A story of the Bethany home and events in ‘‘the city over the hill.” 
Competent judges say It gives an unusually beautiful and lifelike 
picture of scenes in those last days of the Nazarene. 
Price 50 cents net 


THE SONG OF OUR SYRIAN GUEST 
By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 

After a million copies have been issued the demand for this book is 
greater than ever. It has been translated into seven different lan- 
guages and into two raised languages for the blind. 
A New Envelope Edition, printed in two colors and containing as 
a frontispiece a copy of a painting by Harold Sichel. The Twenty- 
third Psalm is printed in two colors with decorative borders. The 
cover of heavy stock, double folded and enclosed in an envelope 
ready for mailing. 

Price 25 centa net 
Also bound in stiff boards. 

Price 35 cents net 
The well-known edition bound In pearl -ray cloth with white enamel 
design, unique initia] letter in mother of pearl, containing illustra- 
tions by Charles Copeland. Illuminated jacket in gold and color. 

Price 50 cents net 


UNDERNEATH ARE THE EVERLASTING ARMS 
By ALBERT J. LYMAN 
Such faith as Dr. Lyman’s is very inspiring in our day. There is 
in his words also the certainty of the sustaining power of God’s 


presence. 
Price 50 cents net 


THE WAY OF PRAYER 
By JOHN EDGAR McFADYEN 


A devout consideration of the privilege and preciousness of prayer. 
Price 50 cents net 


THE CALL OF THE HEIGHTS . 
By STEPHEN A. NORTON 
A concrete study of the life of the spirit in a few of its character- 


istics as developed in the Letter to the Philippians. 
Price 50 cents net 


THE MYSTERY OF HIS OWN PERSON 
By JASON NOBLE PIERCE 
The author clearly shows that if Christ was divine the reality of 
his divinity is not touched by the acceptance or rejection of certain 
disputed passages in the narrative of his life. This essay 1s fo- 
cused on the personality of Christ as revealed in his conduct, char- 
acter and personal claims. It is a strong and clear argument for 
the unique divinity of Christ and it is presented in ‘clear and at- 


tractive style. 
Price 50 centa net 


THE BLUES CURE 


By DELIA LYMAN PORTER 
Three bright and original little stories intended to fulfill the mis- 
sion of their title and to contribute much to the world’s cheerfulness. 
Unique Envelope Series, price 25 centa net 


CLOSET AND ALTAR 


By ISAAC O. RANKIN 
Those who wish a series of written prayers will find these amon 
the very best. They are very choice in expression and apt in pett- 


tion. 
Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents net 


A MAN’S FAITH 
By WILFRED T. GRENFELL 

The book is more stirring than a tale of adventure. It is a book 
for men—brief, stirring, original. 
“His simple, straightforward confession, backed by his life, is a 
better remedy for unfaith, for sneering indifference, than many vol- 
umes of elaborate reasoning, and is remarkably interesting also.” 

Price 50 cents net __ . 

Unique Envelope Edition, price 25 cents net 


A MAN’S HELPERS 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL 
The qualities of direct manliness and self-devotion which have 
always characterized Dr. Grenfell’s work are seen at their best in 
these reflections of his personal thought and experience. 80 pages. 
Price 50 cents 


_14 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 19 W. ears Street, Chicago 


BEACON LIGHTS OF HISTORY 


By The Widely Known Public Lecturer, Dr. John Lord 
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Can you fathom the great questions 
What Do you Know about the War? sirilgeds Do you iden the 
vital facts of history upon which the warring nations rest their claims? Can you look behind 
the mobilization of armies, back of treaties and peace conferences, and see the real reasons? 
For, after all, the war in Europe is but the sequel—the latest chapter—in the long story of the 
world. And Beacon Lights, the heroes of the world’s story, illumine the conflict with just 
those events that the well-informed person must know to comprehend the basic causes which 
underlie present conditions. 


At Less Than Half Price 


We offer to 160 alert readers of The Congregationalist. the opportunity of owning the 


“Most Vivid World History Ever Written” 


just when the war demands that you should know the events that have led up to it. There- 
fore, after 100,000 sets have been sold, and before reprinting, it has been decided to sell the 
160 remaining sets at far less than half the original price: 


THE ORIGINAL PRICE - - $49.00 
THE PRICE NOW ~ = - $18.00 
YOUR SAVING - - - - $31.00 


Furthermore, if you prefer to send payments of $1.00 with order and $2.00 per month, the 
price is as low as $19.85. All books shipped on 7 days’ approval. 


A New Idea in History Writing 


Dr. John Lord, the author, realized that there was one man, or ina few instances one woman, who domi- 
nated his or her time or country to such an extent as to stand forth as a sun in the historic firmament around 
which all other personages, and the events they controlled or influenced, revolved. He found that by a sort 
of natural law the pre-eminent man was the real key to the historic story, and in describing his personal 
relation.to his surroundings, the author was able to make a spirited picture of the period. 
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This vivid, accurate, authoritative pen picture of the 
lives, the thoughts, the passions, the deeds of the great 
men and women who have made the world what we see 
it today; this fascinating narrative that grips the atten- 
tion, charms the imagination, inspires I 
entertains as though it were a romanc lls the store- 
house of the mind with the great events that have 
shaped the lives of men, nations and dynasties, as ine 
teresting as brilliant fiction. 
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I enclose herewith 


The Endowed Annuity: What It Offers 


The Endowed Annuity offers a safe, nonluctuating income. _ 
The financial disturbance of the past season has not in a single. 
instance affected the prompt payment of our annuities. 


The Endowed Annuity offers freedom from worry about 
insecure investments, or from delay incident to making re-investments. 


The Endowed Annuity offers protection in old age for the 
donor, or for a loved one named as beneficiary. | 


The Endowed Annuity offers a means to do good in perpetuity 
to the young people of the Middle West, through the medium of — 
Grinnell College. . 


THE GRINNELL COLLEGE FOUNDATION, 
905 Tremont Building, Boston. 


ra~> WATCH THIS SPACE APRIL 15. 


ORDER NOW 


Published at $8.00 ——§3.50— Published at $8.00 


Our Offer $3.50 Only 31 Copies left and no more can be had : Our Offer $3.50 


at this price 


A New One-Volume Edition of 


Smith's Dictionary of Christian Biography 
and Literature 


Edited by the Very Rev. HENRY WACE, D. D., Dean of Canterbury, 
and the Rev. WILLIAM C. PIERCY, Dean and Chaplain of Whitelands College. 


1,040 Pages. Svo. Cloth. $8.00 net. 


Tse original meee of this standard work in four volumes published in the years” 5256, 
1879, 1882, 1887 is now almost out of print and cannot be reprinted. The present edition 
in one volume is however in a form more suited to the busier life of the present ba which 
demands brevity and ready accessibility in works of reference. oe | 
This authoritative work has not lost in accuracy on this account, for, on the con mak 
has been most carefully revised throughout and brought up to date. No other single ve lame 
will ever concentrate such a mass of first-rate original work as that of the great scholars y Z 
articles on the Fathers are preserved in the present work. Invaluable as are some 
articles in the German and French works on the same subject, they cannot be con | 
in interest and weight and thoroughness, or extent, with the articles of Lightfoot, We: tcott, 
Benson, Salmon and others. ; : 
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The Congregationalist and Christian World 


Succeeding The Recorder, founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, by 


The Pilgrim Press, incorporated as The Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


EDITORIAL STAFF: Rey. Howarp A. BripGMAN, D. D., Editor- 
in-Chief; Rev. [sAac OGDEN RANKIN, MR, ROLFE COBLEIGH, REV. 
Parris T, FARWELL, Boston, MR. GEORGE J. ANDERSON, Chicago. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment Is de- 
layed, $3.50. Single copy, 10 cents. In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop. In connection with such an order all 
arrearages must be paid. Remittances are acknowledged by change 
of date following the subscriber’s name on the paper; but receipts 


e 
will be returned by letter when a stamp is inclosed for that pur- 
pose. A subscription always dates from the first of the month 
stated on the address label. The figures following the month indi- 
cate the year. 

Copies of the paper can be had at our depositories, 19 West 
Jackson Street, Chicago, and 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

All business correspondence should be directed to the Business 
Manager, Mr. Luther H, Cary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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A Study of Things Present and 
Things to Come 


The Last War 


By FREDERICK LYNCH, D. D. 
Secretary Church Peace Union 


In his new volume Dr. Lynch places responsi- 
bility for the great European war where he con- 
siders it rightfully belongs, reviews the moral 
and economic effects now accruing, and dis- 
cusses the ultimate issue he believes will follow. 

Net 75c. 


The Power to Right Our 
Wrongs 


Evidence from Facts that Christian Principles 
are Best Aiding Humanity. 


By ANNA FITZGERALD VAN LOAN 


*‘Appeals for the breaking down of social bar- 
riers for the spread of the teaching of Christ, and 
for the ending of war by international agree- 
ment.”—Hartford Courant. Net $1.00 


The Fight for Peace 


By SIDNEY L. GULICK 


Beyond the present chaos and turmoil of war, 
Dr Gulick looks for an era of world peace. He 
insists moreover, there is need for a sperdy re- 
adjustment of her creed, polity, usage and pr:p- 
aganda, | Paper covers 30c, cloth 50c net. 


Christ or Napoleon— 
Which? 
By PETER AINSLIE 


Has the religion of Christ proved abortive? 
Does it, today, stand indicted of failure? On the 
other hand, hasit ever been givenan honest triil? 
These are some of the startling questions Dr. 
Ainslee discusses in trenchant fashion. Net 50c. 
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The Springs of Joy OBERT F. HORTON 


A typical Horton production reflecting the famous preacher’s most 
conspicuous quality—a cultured, reverent spirit. Dr. Horton is 
nothing, if not chaste, discriminating, refined. Net $1.00 


The Hour of Prayer ROBERT FREEMAN 


Helps to Devotion when Absent from Church 


An hour of prayer for every Sunday of the year, containing a brief 
bu: coherent service of worship, a Scripture lesson, a meditation upon 
a text, a prayer, and a suggested hymn. Net 75c. 


Kiowa, The Story of a Blanket ISABEL, CRAWFORD 


Indian Mission 


An engrossingly Human Record of Whole Hearted Service 
-Among the Kiowa Indians 


Hon. Francis Leupp writes: ‘‘ Whoever wishes to learn how to 
reach the heart of the real Indian. can come to no better foun ain of 
information and aspiration than Miss Crawford’s book.’ 

Illustrated, net $1.25 


In Camp and Tepee ELIZABETH M. PAGE 


An Indian Mission Story 


‘An intensely interesting account of actual occurences of the work 


which was begun in 1895 among the Comanche Indians by the Rev. 


Frank Hall Wright and which has since dev loped into a widespread 
work among other tribes.” — Christian Intelligencer 


lilustrated, net $1.00" 


The Light on the Hill Marmas. Girow 


Apart from its merits and charm as fictior al writing, Mrs. Gielow’s 
work possesses real educational valué and importance of men and 
women who | ve and love, who suffer and die away from the beaten 
tracks and busy haunts of men. Illustrated, net $1.00 


The book that Mr. Sunday Sanctions 


The Real Billy Sunday 


By RAM’S HORN BROWN 


As Billy Sunday says: ‘‘Other books may 
purport to givea history of my life and work, but 
this alone has been prepared with my sanction 
and permission.” Illustrated, net $1.00 


The Religio-Medical 


Masquerade 
A Complete Exposure of Christian Science 
By FREDERICK W. PEABODY 


New York Times says: ‘‘ There is absolutely 
no midde ground. Either Mr. Peabody is the 
most shameless of calumniators or Mrs, Eddy is 
the basest of charlatans. Mr, Peabody expresses 
an eager readiness to have this qu stion submitted 
to any test. Why dothe Eddyites wait?’’ New 
Edition. Net $1.00 


Roman Catholicism 


Analyzed 


By J. A. PHILLIPS 


Missionary of the M FE. Church South 
in Mexico 

An able, searching anaJ\sis of the claims and 
pretensionsof the Roman CatholicChurch. While 
conceding Rome every point of credit that could 
honestly be granted to her, Mr. Philips, with 
calm, merciless logic, lays bare the follies of her 

polity, ritual and doctrine. 
8vo, cloth, net $1.50 


John Hus 
the Martyr of Bohemia 


By W. N. SCHWARZE, Ph. D. 


A Study of the Dawn of Protestantism 
The year 1915 marks the five hundredth anni- 
versary of the martyrdem of John Hus. The 
memory of the great reformer is not only the 
heritage. of Bohemia, but of the whole of Prot- 
estant Christendom. Illustrated, net 75c. 
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THE PANAMA-PACIFIC PLUS 


i. A TOUR 
Along the Pathways of Congregationalism 


Address 


Send me printed announcement and 
full information about the itinerary. 


(Detach and return to 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Mass.) 


st 


Under the leadership of 
DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 
Editor of Zhe Congregationalist 


Business Management of the Bureau of University Travel. 


Starting from Boston June 17th. Returning to Boston July 22nd. 
(From-Chicago June 2st.) (To Chicago July 21st.) 


By Special All-Steel Pullman Train 
for which we expect 125 members 


The Route. Outward by way of the Grand Canyon,.to Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, Del Monte, Santa Cruz, San Francisco and return by way of 
Salt Lake City and Denver. 


The Congregationalist and Christian World combines a well planned tour to the Great Expositions with a Congre- 
gational Pilgrimage along the splendid line of educational institutions that stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 


stands for the highest ideals in our national life. . 


i 


You and your FRIENDS are invited. 


Prices, from Boston $375, from Chicago $310. 


Piedmont College Needs $5,000 to Complete 
Its Year’s Expenses 


ITS BUDGET IS APPROVED BY THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


By the grace of God, the goodness of His people and hard work, I have already 
secured $10,000 cash and pledges, leaving $5,000 more to be secured by the end of 
our fiscal year, June 80th. 


We have paid off last year’s deficit of about $4,000. I want a clean bill of finan- 
cial health June 30th. It will take $5,000 to do it. 


Piedmont, the only Congregational institution of higher education for the Scotch-Irish mountaineers, the Anglo-Saxons of the 
southern lowlands and for our great Home Missionary field of the South with our growing Congregational churches, has a denomi- 
national right to support. It was a regular Congregational institution, with its regular supporters of churches and individuals before 
the “Apportionment Plan” and the “ Every Member Canvass”’ cut off half its support. It is no beggar at the doors of our churches. 
It is a child crying for the bread for lack of which it has been starving. It has had more crumbs from the Congregational table 
this year than it did last year. But it is time it had three square meals in its mother’s house. Shall it have them? The answer 
to this appeal will tell. 

Loaded with debt and deficit, it has gone on doing its work successfully, supplying teachers, ministers and Christian leaders to its 
great field, sending out its graduates, EVERY ONE A CHRISTIAN, into the mountains, the lowlands and the Nation, 


It has earned the right to support. It has earned that right by good work while starved by its 
rich mother, claiming as her two chief characteristics, love of Christian education and love of missions. 
It has earned the right to close its year June 30th without a deficit. It has earned a right to the 
$5,000 necessary to do this. 

Grateful to the many good friends who have enabled Piedmont to stand on its feet and work during the past nine months, although 
weakened by last year’s starvation, I appeal for a full square deal this year. Give Piedmont $5,000 with which to pay out and look the 
world squarely in the face and say proudly, “ [ama Congregational Institution; behold a child of my rich, educated, mission-loving mother!” 


Check amount and date, fill out, sign, cut out and mail the blank below. 


To Pres. FRANK E. JENKINS, 147 Smith St., Lowell, Mass. 


To enable Piedmont College to close its year without deficit, I will give or secure the amount 
checked at the date checked below: 


——Z ts 2; —$3; Ro: #10; $15; $20; ——$265; $30; ——$40; ——$50; ——$100; 
— $200; ——$250; $300; ——$500; —$ 1,000; ——$— » payable; ——enclosed; 
—May Ist; ——June Ast; ——July Ast; Aug. Ist; ———— , 19156. 
Name 
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Victorious Life 


HE lesson of Easter time is more than life from the dead; it is victorious life 
on earth, won for his people by our Lord and worked out by them in loyal 
a obedience. We must never think of the risen life which Jesus manifested to 
his disciples as a thing merely to be attained hereafter. Already, by the power 
of faith and the gift of the Holy Spirit, the eternal and victorious life is 
shared by the whole Church of our Lord Jesus Christ. This is the commun- 
ion of saints which we acknowledge, and which it is our business as disciples 


to make real to our imagination and effective as a motive in our work and thought from day 
to day. 


This victorious life which we attain through Christ and share with him is more than a 
memory, though it includes memories both of his experience and ours. It is a result attained 
which we are to make the basis of new attainments. No victory is complete in itself; it is 
the starting point for other victoriés. Our overcoming, in Christ’s thought, is the pledge of 
new responsibilities in which we are to go on still to overcome. Our charter of attainment is 
our Lord’s word ‘to the successful steward of his gifts. “Well done, good and faithful servant; 
thou hast been faithful over a few things; I will set thee over many things. Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” The joy of life, the only joy that lasts, is that joy of victorious going 
on which is only possible in the companionship and by the power of Christ. 


We need to remember that Christ has made us possessors of this victorious life in times 
of apparent defeat and real depression. Few of us, perhaps, have missed the experience of lonely 
and disheartened hours., We are ready to lie down and say with Elijah: “It is enough. Now, 
O Lord, take away my life, for I am no better than my fathers.”. These are the times when we 
need the coming, of the angel to remind us that we are sharers of Christ’s victorious life. God 
is kinder than our own despairing prayers. He will not let us off the battlefield until we can 
return to him with triumph in our eyes and trophies in our hands. 


The lesson of Easter, then, is that we are sent into the world for overcoming. We are 
never left to strive alone. All our trying duties and responsibilities, our monotonies of toil, our 
hours of loneliness are, after all, but tokens of God’s trust. It is not the weakling that the 
general sends to sentry duty in the lonely places, nor is the sentry ever forgotten on. his danger- 
ous post. If we are to make the victorious life which is the gift of Christ effective for his work 
and for our joy, we must keep in mind the re-enforcement of God’s presence which is always 
ours, and the on-moving purpose of which we are a part, through the success of which we are 
to find our joy and satisfaction. 


This victorious life is for the poorest and the weakest of us. God apportions the burden 
_ to the back. He asks no more of us than Christ asked of the woman, of whom he said, “She 
hath done what she could.” Might this be written as our epitaph, in our varying circumstances 

__ and powers, it would be the most triumphant word of all. 


Shall we take new courage from this Easter time, remembering that our Lord is risen as 
the first fruits, and that we shall rise with him? We are here to do our best, and by his aid to 
win our victory? The appeal of loyalty, the claim of gratitude, the aspiration of an affection 
which has deepened and broadened in our souls should be our sentinels against every approach 
of doubt and depression. Life is no parade. It is an advance and a battle. But it has the assur- 
ance of Christ’s presence, and its watchword must ever be, “This is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even your faith.” 
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The Things I Think about on Easter - 


God—and Man 
By Margaret Slattery 


T is so different from other mornings—always, whether the 
I chill of lingering snow is still in the air or the soft, sweet 

breezes and shining sun have called out the crocuses on 
the lawn. On Christmas one wakes with a sense of antici- 
pation. The excited whispers of the children, the glad bells 
in the churches, the long stretches of glistening whiteness and 
the merry greetings make an atmosphere of joy. On Easter 
morning there is silence, The world seems hushed, breathless, 
waiting even as centuries ago it waited, fearful lest after all 
God and Man should fail in the supreme moment of testing, 
when Death and Life struggled together in a tomb in the 
Garden. 

In those early hours of Easter morning, while it is yet dark, 
I like to remember the Christ of the Cross who on this day 
became the Lord of Life and Glory. After I have thought 
about Mary and the garden, about grief-stricken Peter, who 
would give his life for a chance to say, “Forgive, oh, forgive 
me, I don’t know why I ever did it,” and of John, his heart 
heavy with longing to hear the Voice once more, I remember 
the desert. 

I like to remember the desert on Easter morning. It is 
so empty and silent, it stretches on so endlessly. Even the 
wheels of the rushing train and the occasional whistle of the 
locomotive awake no echo. It is so dead—for hours at a time 
nothing but death. Then a struggle for life in weird cacti and 
dull sagebrush. One night as I was crossing it, I saw on every 
side balls of fire, rolling, rushing, tumbling 
over each other in the sand, then turning to 
blackness. It was the tumble weed. It had 
tried hard to live but a blast of wind uprooted 
it, a careless match set’ it on fire and it 
rolled along and turned to ashes. It was as 
if the desert mocked it, punished it for at- 
tempting to live. All night in the moonlight 
I could see when I pushed up the curtain 
nothing but the dead plain and the dead hills 
and then—morning. 

I could not believe the miracle. The train 
had stopped at a little station covered with roses! A tiny 
stream of water crept along at the right of the track. Half 
an hour before death—and now green fields, the fragrance of 
orange blossoms, seas of golden poppies, beauty and glory 
everywhere, I looked back—the bare and naked hills lying 
dead in the sun were still visible, but they could not hurt me 
now, they. had lost their terror for me, I knew, I knew! 

Yes, on Easter morning I love to remember the dead desert 
waiting for God—and man. I say the last two words over to 
myself, for man must have faith enough to open a pathway for 
the water of life or the miracle cannot be wrought. It is God 
and man—always. 

ofe 


When the Easter sky grows brighter I turn from the desert 
to a picture IT have longed to paint. It is a masterpiece wait- 
ing for an artist. When I saw it on that morning long ago, 
the background was an old wooden tenement, a sidewalk lit- 
tered with scraps, a little black-haired five-year-old with tat- 
tered clothing and face unwashed, holding in his grimy hands 
a spotless lily. -He stood oblivious to all about him, gazing 
down into the heart of it. Were I an artist I should have 
painted it just as it was, called it Hope and sent it out to in- 
spire the world; for I remembered the dry, brown bulb I had 
Seen one day as it lay half hidden by sand and bits of earth 
on a shelf in the dark. A human hand had taken it and 
placed it where God's sunshine and sbower could find it, warm 
it, feed it, make it grow—and now this exquisite thing so alive 
with fragrance and beauty. I look at it a long time and my 
soul tells me as I look that boys and bulbs alike need a human 
hand to put them where God can waken them and give them 
a chance to grow, God—and man, I say the last words over 
with awe as I realize that there must be two ere the miracle 
can be wrought. 

of 


When the sun has risen and the world is stirring about 
doing things that every morning must be dune, whether hearts 


Souls, like bulbs, need a human 
hand to put them where God 
can awaken them and give 
them a chance to grow. 
thus can Life come out of 
Death and the Miracle of Mir- 
acles be wrought. 


are bursting with joy or dead with pain, I remember her. A 
little more than a month before that Easter which I can never 
forget, she had returned from the burial place outside the great 
city, leaving there in the silence her fourteen-year-old boy. 
Two days later her little girl gave up the fight and in less than 
a week, her baby. Only the little three-year-old escaped. It 
was diphtheria. When Easter came she was at church with 
her husband and the child. Her face was pale but tender and 
beautiful. She wore no emblems of her sorrow, and the lilies 
and violets on her coat were like those she had worn every 
Easter since I had known her. When the great congregation 
rose to sing, she sang softly the words— ; 


“The powers of death have done their worst, 
But Christ their legions hath dispersed.” 


Her husband stood with his head bowed. He could not sing. 
But she touched his hand as it lay on the back of the pew, 
and when they recited the Creed I heard him saying the words 
steadily, “I believe in the resurrection of the body and the 
life everlasting.” 

She taught her class of girls that day and he went to his 
superintendent’s desk, led his school in worship and read the 
Easter story with only a break now and then in his fine voice. 
Amidst the faces lined by suffering, rebellion and despair, 
amidst the badges of sorrow and mourning and the silent voices 
of the Easter congregation, they had seemed a miracle. “How 
can they?’ men and women said to each 
other as they left the church, A fifteen-year- 
old boy walking home with his father from 
the Sunday school hour said hesitatingly, for 
he did not talk much with his father, “Dad, 
I guess Mr. and Mrs. L— really believe it, 
don’t they?” . “Believe what?’ said the 
father, for he thought slowly. “The whole ~ 
big thing, all of it, Easter, you know.” “Of 
course,” answered the father, “all Christians 
believe it.” “Not that way,” said the boy 
and began to whistle lest his father should 


Only 


say more, 
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I look a long time at memory’s picture of those two Chris- 
tians each Easter morning, and I find myself saying, God—and 
man, for I know that man has his part in the miracle of cour- 
ageous hearts, transfigured faces and uplifted souls. If man 
will, God can, my soul says to me. 
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It is when the day is over that I think most of Him who 
won at such cost the victory it celebrates. I find myself wish- 
ing He would come back. The world presses near and I see its 
need of Him. I see the sixteen-year-old girl whose sad eyes 
grew dark with envy as she gazed at the gowns and flowers 
of those who passed her by; the proud and arrogant man 
whose weary eyes told me that despite all he had won, he 
had missed life; the pitiful slave who raised the glass to his 
lips, wrecking the little manhood that remained; the wretched 
trafficker in virtue who seeks to still the protests of his soul 
with the thought that this life ends all; the suffering and 
disappointed, the sick and those whom grief has plunged into 
the dark—they all need Him. “And I am Risen,” He whis- 
pers to me in the twilight. “I am risen indeed, I am Alive 
Forever more. God so loved the world that he gave—Me.” 


Tomorrow the lilies will fade, the musie will have been 
sung, the white stones on the hillside will look out mockingly 
through the mist, life will rush on and in their madness men 
will forget; by self-indulgence and greed they will go on dig- 
ging deeper the graves for their souls; but I shall not forget 
the things that I have thought on the day of His great Victory. 
They will challenge my soul. They will send me out to open 
a gateway through which the Water of Life may rush to the 
desert. They will bid me place the bulbs that seem hopeless 
where the Light may shine upon them and wake them from 
the dead. God and man—I say the words reverently with 
unspeakable joy that in the miracle of miracles—Life out of 
Death—I have a share, = 
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The Day of a Lost Lamb 


An Experience at Easter Time in the Hills of Judea 
By William Allen Knight 


Epitors’ Nore.—This sketch will, we hope, prove helpful to many whose thoughts at Easter are shadowed by the loss of 


loved ones. 


It is drawn from the real life which the Saviour himself made a favorite medium of expression. 


We give this 


narrative to our readers in advance from the author's book, to be published presently, entitled “The Pictureland of the Heart.” 


ASTER in Jerusalem, in spite of all one sees there to 
E blur his soul’s eyes, gave me a clearer and sweeter sense 

of Christ’s rising and what it means to us than ever 
before. While this spell was still unbroken we were riding, 
Brother John and I, through the hills of the David country, 
as he called the wilderness that lies near about. Brother John 
had lived in Jerusalem from his youth up, and to my thinking 
his companionship was better than the service of all the guides 
to be found from Dan to Beersheba. What he said was apt to 
be true and good to hear—which is a rare virtue in guides the 
world over—and his talk glinted with many a bit of quaint 
insight. Best of all, he 
Knew so well when to say 
nothing in that land’s 
vocal silences. 

Our donkey boy 
seemed possessed that 
morning with an idea 
that we must reach some 
destination or other with 
all speed, and apparently 
was utterly unaware that 
there was anything of 
interest on the way. Ac- 
cordingly he kept up a 
frenzied lunging at the 
sterns and flanks of our 
small mounts, ever and 
anon emitting the don- 
key boys favorite provo- 
eative to ° progress—a 
groanlike “Hunnh, 
Hunnh!’—with most 
startling effect in the 
wide quietness. But the 
little beasts, as if inured 
to this hardship also, am- 
bled on over the stony 
slopes, for the most part 
sharing the peacefulness 
of the hills amid which 
we were. Brother John 
was as undisturbed by 
the lad’s pestiferous pres- 
ence as the donkeys. He 
rode looking round about 
from his capacious saddle 
with the quiet of a loving 
eye. And the Syrian 
morning was beatifying . 
all hills and vales and wild ravines with its sunshine. 

Brother John had left me to discover as I might what led 
him to choose that day after Easter for the ride before us. 
His purpose proved alluring indeed; but I will let it appear in 
its own light as he did. It is sufficient now to say that during 
the days before Easter he more than once alluded to a certain 
ride he wauted me to take with him before long; on the Satur- 
day of our Lord’s entombment he promised outright to show 
me the one spot in Judea which seemed to him to match all 
the imagery of the Twenty-third Psalm in a single view, and 
probably—so he reasoned logically enough—the very: place 
where its ageless music first sounded in a human breast. ‘“’Tis 
a rough ride,” said he, ‘and few travelers of all that I remem- 
ber here have cared to visit the spot, since no story of Bible 
times hovers round it. But you will see, I think, why I like to 
go there—specially after Easter.” 

When we reached the eastward shoulder of Mount Scopus, 
where this bare north guard of Jerusalem stretches out an arm 
to lay the green slopes of Olivet beside the city’s hallowed east 
side, “Look!” called my friend. He was pointing where the 
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ruins of Bethany now came into view down on the side of 
Olivet which faces the wilderness. “It was there he spoke 
those words to the sad sisters—about believing in him and 
never dying,” he mused aloud. Then he gave himself to silent 
contemplation. 

“Go on, Brother John,” said I presently, wishing to share 
his thoughts. 

But the donkey boy, understanding my “Go on” as his voca- 
tion had taught him, forthwith set up a shouting onslaught, and 
our startled beasts for the moment scampered onward. Brother 
John, talking over his shoulder and serenely pointing as we 
folted among the rocks, 
said something—alas, I 
could not hear’ what. 
Afterward he explained 
how shepherds and herds- 
men and vineyard keep- 
ers and gardeners and all 
sorts of toilers went 
down the slopes to the 
wilderness outspread be- 
low us as to their work- 
a-day world. But when 
we had stilled our jolting 
—no great task, once the 
donkey boy had subsided 
again—what I first heard 
him saying was this: “I 
palways try to have a look 
over Bethany way, after 
Easter. ’Tis his open 
tomb set over on Olivet’s 
wilderness side—next to 
every-day life, you See.” 

By and by, beyond the 
huddled huts of Anata, 
once Anathoth the home 
of Jeremiah, we rode into 
the midst of a flock scat- 
tered over the descent and 
busily nibbling the scant 
pasturage, We first 
heard, then saw, the shep- 
herd. He was standing 
among the rocks—much 
like them in the color of 
his weathered garb— 
keeping all responsive to 
his calling voice. 

OW.a tenn ti) “said 
Brother John. 

I saw heads lifted, now here, now there, to heed him—saw 
one and another turn back from a place of danger or simply 
come nearer to him from too far roaming, at his insistent out- 
cry. Not one seemed to escape his eye anywhere on the rough 
slope. It was wonderful, that lonely little scene of quaint 
mastery in care-taking. 

Our donkeys had gone to nibbling, too.—‘’Twas such a 
sight as that he saw,” murmured Brother John, “just such a 
sight was in mind when he said, ‘My sheep hear my voice.’” 
A moment later, “Now you see what he meant when he said 
they should never perish and no one should snatch them out 
of his hand.” ‘Then he held his peace. 

“What is he saying to them?’ I asked at length. 

“Calling their names, mostly; sometimes just sounding his 
voice in a way shepherds have, to let them know he is watch- 
ing. That is the main thing—to keep them mindful of him. 
Listen !—He makes them understand him, often, just by the 
different tones of his voice.—Listen !” 


I heard the voice sounding out—now low, now high— 
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now commanding, now softly quavering with tenderness. 

Brother John readily complied with my request that we go 
and have a talk with the shepherd. The swarthy face of the 
bare-legged and shaggy young man was soon all smiles as he 
watched my knowing companion show me his skin bag with 
bread in it and his sling and rod. Then, at Brother John’s 
request, he uttered the shepherd’s call to attention—“Hr-r-r-rh !” 

All about us the sheep and goats looked up from their 
browsing. 

“Direh!” he cried. A nanny goat, mottled as Brother John 
quickly said that name implies, came running to eat from his 
hand. 

After a moment of gutteral jabbering between the two I 
was bidden to call out names which the shepherd gave: us. 
This I did, sounding the magic “Er-r-r-rh,” too. Not one of 
the eager nibblers so much as lifted a head!—The shepherd 
laughed. Brother John smiled gravely, then said, “ ‘They know 
not the voice of strangers’—he knew how much those words 
meant, you see.” 

Soon the merry shepherd covered my. failure by,a display 
of his own mastery. ‘‘Abeideh!” he shouted. 

“That means the black one,’ explained Brother John. 
Straightway a black sheep came ambling through the rocks. 

“Katmeh !” cried the shepherd. 

“Short-eared,’ said Brother John. From far out a sheep 
came, and soon there was no mistaking its right to claim that 
name. 

““Aghooleh !” 

“The fierce, the solemn,” muttered my faithful interpreter. 
And here came a sheep pellmell, its stern head and strong body 
surely looking the part of all the Aghoolehs in the wide world. 

“Hanoon !’—There was no response. 

“Hanoon means‘the gentle, the loving one,’ was spoken in 
low tones. 

“Hanoon!” rang the shepherd’s voice again, this time in a 
changed key—sharped and more penetrating. Still no response. 
He took his sling and tossed a stone. It fell just beyond a beau- 
tiful white sheep—one that stood apart, with head turned away. 

“Hanoon!” called the shepherd once more, as the fall of 
the stone was heeded by a turning of the head toward him; 
and there was great gentleness in that call. 

While Hanoon slowly came toward us, I heard the story of 
her disheartenment. Something had happened to her lamb that 
morning—it had been left behind—back among the rocks— 
lost, as she dumbly felt. No matter how bright the sunshine 
on the hills! It was the day of a lost lamb for her. And she 
kept looking back—looking back over the rough rocks. 

“Ask him where the lamb is,” said I. 

“Don’t you know?’—Brother John was smiling as he turned 
from me. I waited while the two men talked. Soon I saw the 
shepherd’s rod pointed up the long hillside—discerned, far up, 
the fold—heard Brother John saying: “The chief shepherd 
took it in his arms up there. It is all right now; but Hanoon 
can’t understand that, So she keeps looking back—back where 
she lost it.” 
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By this time Hanoon had reached the shepherd’s side. He 
stroked her head, gave her a morsel from his hand, stooped 
over her and talked in a softly gurgling voice, as if he were 
saying, “Trust me, Hanoon—it’s all right—I kiiow all about 
your lamb—come on with me till the day’s end—trust me, tilb 
then.” : : 

“What is he saying?’ I asked. A 

“Sheep talk for ‘Let not your heart be troubled,” said 
Brother John. 

Hanoon seemed to understand even so. Soon the shepher@” 
lifted his voice in the call to follow, “Ta-a-a-a, Ho-0-0-0,” the 
whole flock came pattering about him, and once more, “He 
goeth before them, and the sheep follow him,” was true on the 
Judean hills; and as they went, we saw Hanoon keeping close 
to the shepherd. 

We rode on in silence, save for the donkey boy’s intermit- 
tent alarms. The heat of the day had come, I was thinking 
of the sheep that kept looking back—of Hanoon. How fared 
she along the hard sheep-walks as passed that day of a lost 
lamb? Did her dumb heart sense aught of its welfare? When 
at length I spoke my thoughts, “She knows the shepherd, any 
way—she’s trusting him,” said Brother John. 

So we came to the deep valley of springs called Ain Farah, 
and my friend began showing how fully it matches the change- 
ful imagery of the shepherd psalm, 


* * 
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The day was turning foward evening when we came up out 
of that now hallowed glen. A shepherd’s echoing eall was heard 
in its shadowy depths. Soon we sighted a wolf leaping along 
its steep side. When it disappeared my companion’s first words 
were, “That’s the richest strain in the whole psalm—where it 
sings about walking through the valley of the shadow of death 
and fearing no evil, ‘for thou art with me.” After silence he 
turned to begin the ride home, “’Twas up yonder on the hill,” 
said he, “up there at Anata, where the prophet lived, that it 
was written, ‘My people hath been lost sheep; they have gone 
from mountain to hill, and have forgotten their resting place.’ ” 
As we mounted the waiting donkeys, “’Tis a wonderful region 
to visit—specially after Easter, when you want to realize what 
it means that he lives and is with us all the days of our life,” 
said Brother John. 

The sun was dropping behind the mountains that are round 
about Jerusalem when we again came near the sheepfold higb 
on the upland. We saw the sheep slowly ascending thither 
over the wide, rough slope. Who could refrain from tarrying 
to watch such a sight! We even took time to climb to the fold’ 
ourselves. 

Up came the way-worn creaturés. The ehief shepherd stood 
at the door watching them enter. In his arms was a lamb, At 
last, among them all, came Hanoon “the loving one’—close to- 
her shepherd she came trudging up.—Suddenly she forgot her 
weariness—with nimble feet ran—leaped to the door! The 
day of a lost lamb was over. 
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But we hoped that it was he which should redeem Israel —Luke 24: 21. 


We had hoped that the day was dawning 
When the battle flags would be furled, 

And the song of the angels be echoed 
Throughout this weary world. 


We had hoped—and our hearts beat higher— 
That the West would teach the East 
How man may love like a brother, 
Rather than hate like a beast. 
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We had hoped! But now it is over. 
Men that are yet unborn, 

When they hear of the Christian peace, 
Will turn with a laugh of scorn. Oe 

Nay, cease! The Master walks with us— 
The Master has not died; 

And the Prince of Peace will triumph, 
Although he ts crucified. 
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Lenten Evangelism 


All over the country special Lenten services have been held: 
‘Probably more emphasis ypon evangelism has appeared in these 
services than last year, and there is promise of a large Faster 
iingathering. The spirit of evangelism is in evidence to a larger 
degree in this country than for many years; not alone in great 
<ampaigns, of which the greatest has been the Billy Sunday 
meetings in Philadelphia, but in special work, conducted by 
‘local pastors either by interchurch co-operation or in individual 
<«hurches. Some religious leaders are saying that we are just 
entering a great revival of religion in America. We trust that 
this may prove true. Shall we not have the faith, with united 
‘work and prayer, to make the Christian religion the dominant 
effective force in this country which it should be? May this 
‘Haster-tide mark an inspiring’ advance! 

* * 


The Lord is risen indeed, 
He is here for your love, for your need; 
Not in the grave nor the sky, 
But here where men live and die; 
And true the word that was said, 
“Why seek ye the living among the dead?” 
—R. W. GILDER. 
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After Easter, What ? 


Some of our pastors and church workers have been living 
through ‘the weeks of Lent under something like a spiritual 
strain. It has been a time of spiritual endeavors and anxieties 
and of that feeling in the air which belongs with a special 
effort to gather in results of spiritual harvesting. Easter is 
just at hand, and the strain of Lent is over; but what comes 
next? ‘We are not, we hope, to sink back into spiritual lassi- 
tude, or to let the responsibility of the church toward its work 
and its testimony slip into a period of careless indifference. 
What we really need is a perseverance that rests on the assur- 
ance of ‘God’s continual presence, interest and purpose to assist 
the witnesses whom he has called and sent. Too much of our 
preaching and our consultation seems to be devoid of expect- 
aney. There need be nothing feverish in our work for Christ. 
We have a right to expect the presence and the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and he has a right to count upon our steady and 
unfaltering will for the work. 


** 


To rise with Christ—it is awaking 
Imto the brightness of God’s face; 
It is to see His splendor breaking 
Through every form, in every place, 
As all along the heavenly way 
‘Unfolds the dawn of His great day. 


—Lucy Larcom. 
* * 


The Pilgrim Tercentenary 


With tthe appointment by Governor Walsh of Massachusetts 
of the Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission, the most important 
preliminary step toward a proper celebration five years hence 
of the 300th anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims has 
‘been taken. We congratulate Governor Walsh on the ¢aliber 
of the men he has chosen for this important task and upon the 
fact that though they represent, as they ought to represent, 
various elements in the community from the religious and 
ecclesiastical point of view, they are all men of sufficient 
‘breadth and patriotism to work together happily and effectively. 
The chairman of the commission is ex-Gov. Curtis Guild of 
Massachusetts. The other six members are: Rey. Albert E. 
Dunning, D.D.; Sherman Whipple, a lawyer of Brookline ; 
Ralph Adams ‘Cram, a prominent architect of Boston; Denis A. 
McCarthy, editor of the Sacred Heart Review and a poet of 
‘distinction; ex-Mayor James Logan of Worcester; and Arthur 
‘Lord of Plymouth, president of the Pilgrim Society and a man 
' .exceptionally well informed with regard to Pilgrim history. 
Congregationalists generally will take great satisfaction im 
‘the fact that the governor has recognized the religious body 
which claims such direct connection with the men of the May- 
‘flower by the appointment on the commission of Dr. Dunning, 
‘for so many years editor of this paper, author of that standard 
volume, “Congregationalists in America,” and a recognized au- 
‘thority on all questions pertaining to Pilgrim history and Pil- 
rim polity. No less acceptable from the Congregational point 
-of view is the choice of that sturdy and capable Worcester 
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layman, Hon. James Logan, whose Scotch ancestry qualifies 
him to represent admirably those elements in the mother coun- 
try, which have entered so largely and influentially into the 
making of the typical America. 

This commission is to serve without salary, but presumably 
with sufficient secretarial assistance to lighten somewhat the 
necessary and arduous labors connected with planning the 
celebration. We believe the outcome of their work will do 
honor to the founders of New England, reflect the best elements 
of New England life today and unite all our people of what- 
ever origin and religious affiliation in a celebration that will 
promote common loyalty to and common service of the ideals 
that have made New England in times past.a blessing toe the 
world. 

Discussion of wise methods for celebrating this 300th anni- 
versary of the Pilgrim landing at Plymouth is finding place in 
popular talk and in the newspapers. The suggestion that there 
should be a world’s fair has not met with a wide degree of 
favor. Eastern Massachusetts is hardly in the mood just now 
to promise the raising of such a fund as California has con- 
tributed to the Panama Hxposition at San Francisco. In such 
an exposition, furthermore, the emphasis upon material achieve- 
ments seems too little consistent with the character and 
achievements of the little band of Pilgrims. 

One of the interesting suggestions put forward is that which 
the well-known architect, Ralph Adams Cram, has made in a 
letter to the Boston Z'ranscript. He advocates a new kind of 
world’s fair, to be provided with a home and environment of 
beauty in the Charles River Basin at Boston. He says: 

“T suggest, therefore, a world’s fair in Boston during the 
spring, Summer and autumn of 1920, which shall exclude ab- 
solutely all the elements of industry, manufacture, trade and 
transportation, and be confined exclusively to the cultural 
achievements of the world during the past three centuries.” 
By “cultural achievements” Mr. Cram means “the results 
that have been attained in religion, philosophy, sculpture, 
opera, pure science, learning, letters, music, painting, drama 
and the artist-crafts.” 

In the Charles River Basin, now rather flat and bare, he 
finds an ideal site for the housing of such an exposition, on a 
series of irregular islands separated by canals and lagoons and 
connected by bridges, to be reached likewise by gondolas and 
motor boats. “Let us ereet,” he says, “on these islands a kind 
of fairy city, with galleries, theaters, opera houses, lecture 
and concert halls, restaurants; churches and gardens, a mini- 
ature Venice, picturesque, charming, personal, without the vast 
and crushing magnificence of Imperial Rome, raised to the nth 
power, of Chicago or St. Louis, or San Francisco. It needs 
little imagination to fancy what such a dream eity might be, 
with its domes and towers and tinted walls rising from the 
still waters of the Basin, bright with pleasure craft and 
glimmering at night with many lights.” 

He says further: ; 

Out of the war is coming a new and wniversal religious 
vitality, and its evidences are already brilliantly visible, par- , 
ticularly in France. If an international exposition of the © 
real things in the world is considered, it must of necessity in- 
elude religion as one of its essential elements; therefore I 
suggest for the period of the exposition three great synods or 
eouncils of the three out of the four sections into which Chris- 
tianity is (temporarily) divided: the Roman Catholic, the 
Anglican and the evangelical. The Orthodox Eastern churches 
are rather far severed from America and the West, but these 
also might be ineluded. Each of the above-named divisions 
would have its own great church, of cathedral proportions, and 
maintained with eonstant services of worship and preaching, 
with the noblest ceremonial, liturgical and musical art avail- 
able. In connection with these churches and councils would go 
eonferences on religious education, art, missions, mercy, social 
service, and it is not beyond’ the reach of faith (if not of 
imagination) that out of it all might come one or more pan- 
synods, in which several if not all of the churches would take 
part, so bringing still nearer the ultimate reunion of all. 

Mr. Cram, we think, writes suggestively. It is on this 
side that the project will appeal to the descendants of the 
Pilgrims and the Puritans. Perhaps the opportunity will even 
give oeeasion to that artistic commemoration of the Pilgrim 
enterprise and its vast results which has never yet been satis- 
faetorily attained in America, That would be far better 
than a mere glorification of material prosperity. But the idea 
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thus put forward requires amplification and definition. We 
hope our readers will remember our recent request for sug- 
gestions along this line, and will give us the benefit of their 
deliberations in brief, suggestive letters. 


**- 


Old past, let go and drop 7’ the sea, 

Till fathomless waters cover thee! 

For I am living, but thou art dead; 

Thou drawest back, I strive ahead 
The way to find. 


—SIDNEY LANIER. 
* * 


Transcontinental Group Travel 


What a summer this is to be from the point of view of trans- 
continental travel, with educational and religious aims in view! 
In addition to the tour now being organized by The Congrega- 
tionalist along the pathways of Congregationalism and offering 
unusual opportunities for fellowship and expansion of mind 
and soul, we note a number of other trips with distinctive 
characteristics. Northern Baptists in considerable number will 
journey in May to Los Angeles for the annual meeting of their 
convention; Universalists will travel, at least one hundred 
strong, to their meeting in San Francisco in July; while the 
Unitarians are expecting to register an equal number when 
their special train starts in August for their géneral conference 
in San Francisco. A group of educational meetings in the same 
city in August will attract members of the National Education 
Association, of the Association of Collegiate Alumne and of 
the Internationa] Kindergarten Union. A peace centenary tour 
is also contemplated which will traverse large sections of 
Canada to commemorate the hundred years of friendship be- 
tween that country and the United States. 

The combination of two great expositions on the Pacific 
Coast and of these important educational and religious gather- 
ings, along with the natural drift of travel this summer toward 
California rather than toward Europe, is sure to bring the 
East into contact with the Far West this summer to an un- 
usual extent. Benefits to dwellers in both sections can hardly 
be estimated. All these tourists stand to gain as much from 
these travel opportunities as they would from an extended 
course of study in any one institution. 

We are glad to say that the tour under the auspices of The 
Congreyationalist promises to be one of these links between 
dwellers on the Atlantic seaboard and residents of the Interior, 
the Far West and the Pacific Coast. Already we have received 
more than one hundred inquiries with regard to the trip, and a 
dozen persons have at this early” date made known their inten- 
tion to accompany the party. The interest of our brethren in 
the West is manifesting itself in warm letters of welcome and 
in assurances that everything will be done by those on the 
ground to make the sojourn of their visitors pleasant and 
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O chime of sweet Saint Charity, 
Peal soon that Easter morn 

When Christ for all shall risen be, 
And in all hearts new born! 


—LOWELL. 
*** 


The National Council at New Haven 


Though you may have forgotten it, this is National Council 
year, Nineteen hundred and fifteen will be distinguished above 
al] the years since the national assembly of Congregationalists 
was first held in Boston in 1865 in that it will mark the con- 
vening of the first biennial National Council, Hitherto this 
representative assemblage has been a triennial event. The new 
constitution adopted at Kansas City in 1913, along with the 
taking over of the control of the benevolent societies, provides 
for a meeting once in two years, When October comes two 
years will have elapsed since the epoch-marking Kansas City 
Council. So it is high time to begin to awake to the fact that 
this important body, charged now with graver responsibilities 
than ever before, is to assemble in the Connecticut city only 
a few months hence, the exact dates being Oct. 20-27. 

Already twenty-three delegates have been chosen and dur- 
ing the coming spring, summer and autumn many more will 
be elected. If the full number provided for by the constitution 
is chosen, no less than seven hundred men and women will sit 
in fellowship for eight days. The exact make-up of the ossem- 
bly is shown by Article 3 in the constitution, which we quote: 
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1. Delegates. (a) The churches in each District Associa- 
tion shall be represented by one delegate. Each association 
having more than ten churches shall be entitled to elect one 
additional delegate for each additional ten churches or major 
fraction thereof, The churches in each State Conference shall 
be represented by one delegate. Each conference having 
churches whose aggregate membership is more than ten thou- 
sand shall be entitled to elect one additional delegate for each 
additional ten thousand members or major fraction thereof. 
States having associations but no conference, or vice versa, 
shal|.be entitled to their full representation. 

As has been the custom in recent years, the national societies 
will intersperse their meetings between the sessions of the 
Council itself and the various secretaries and executive com- 
mittees have their programs already fairly well advanced. 
Secretary Herring of the National Council and the executive 
committee have already arranged for several features, which 
will give distinction to the meetings. One is a special series 
of meetings at the week end, designed particularly for the lay- 
men. It has been felt that with thousands of Congregational 
laymen living within easy reach of New Haven the Council 
ought to put forward some special attraction for them, and to 
that end John R. Mott, Dr. George Gordon, Mr. Raymond Robins 
and other strong speakers have been secured. The sermon on 
Sunday will be preached by Pres. Ozora S. Davis, probably in 
the afternoon, thus allowing the delegates to hear other preach- 
ers in the New Haven churches in the morning. The local Com- 
mittee of Forty is headed by Rev. Oscar E. Maurer of Center 
Church and is already organized in sixteen efficient sub-com- 
mittees, 

Put New Haven, Oct. 20-27, on your calendar now; go your- 
self, whether a delegate or not, and get as many other people as 
possible to go, in order that all may obtain the uplift of what 
should prove a series of great meetings. 


* * 


I say to all men, far and near, 
That He is risen again; 

That He is with us now and here 
And ever will remain. 


And what / say,'let each this morn 
Go tell it to his friend, 

That soon in every place shall dawn 
His Kingdom without end. 


* * 


Japan and the United States 


Prof, Shailer Mathews is at home again and brings encour- 
aging reports from the visit which he and his fellow-commis- 
sioners made to Japan in behalf of the American churches. 
There is no peri] of war, he says, between the two nations for 
another hundred years. By that time we shall all hope that 
the reign of war will be brought to an end all over the world. 
Recent reports showing that Japanese demands upon China 
have been moderated both in tone and substance encourage us 
to hope that war between China and Japan may be as unthink- 
able for at least another hundred years as war between Japan 
and the United States. 


The Crisis in Persia 


We have already noted appeals from the distressed peoples 
of Belgium, Serbia and Poland. We have now to report a 
special emergency and appeal from the persecuted and suffering 
Christians of Northwestern Persia and Armenia. The region 
around the banks of Lake Urumiah, with its capital in the city 
of that name, has long been the seat of Presbyterian and of 
Roman Catholic missions, Not far away on the west are the 
outposts of our American Board missions among the Arme- 
nians, and in the mountain fastnesses close to the border live 
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those Kurdish tribesmen who have been the instigators or the — 


instruments in all the terrible Armenian massacres of the past. 
At the outbreak of the war with Russia these Kurdish tribes- 
men burst forth from their mountain valleys for plunder and 
killing. The Russian garrison in North Persia was temporarily 
withdrawn, and they overran the whole territory. Now that 
the Russians have returned, not yet, however, in sufficient 
force to control and pacify the whole region, the Christians 
have been driven from their homes and are herded under the 
shelter of the forts and missions in and near the city 

Urumiah. Ls 


An appeal signed by a Persian War Committee, of which — 


Robert E. Speer is chairman and whose financial agency is the 
banking firm of Spencer Trask & Co. of New York, has been 
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issued for the immediate relief of these people. Some 50,000 
exiled Christians must face with the approach of spring the 
task of reconstituting their plundered and devastated villages 
and of re-establishing their bereaved family life and wrecked 
economic system. In addition, refugees from the Caucasus, 
where the Turks and Russians have been fighting, have taken 
refuge in Urumiah. The disaster principally affects the Chris- 
tians, but many Moslems are also in distress. Relief funds will 
be distributed where need is greatest without regard to sect 
or nationality. One hundred thousand dollars at least is needed 
for the succor of these distressed Christians of Persia and 
Armenia, 
& 

We have been shipping abroad the largest surplus of wheat 
in all our history, and the demand is constant at the highest 
prices in recent years. The government report assures us that 
we have still a surplus of over 70,000,000 bushels to carry us 
until the harvest time; and that the largest acreage of wheat 
ever planted promises a plenteous return next year. There has 
mever been a time in our history when we have exported on so 
large a scale or with such profits and when at the same time 
our people have been kept at home so that the drain of expenses 
for travel has nearly ceased. We are paying, and shall pay, a 
‘heavy price for these mercantile advantages, but it is some 
comfort to think that we have to so great an extent been able 
‘to feed the troubled world, 

ue , 

We are glad to hear on the testimony of Vorwarts, the Ger- 
man socialist organ, that a number of alleged Russian outrages 
iin Hast Prussia have been investigated by representatives of 


the paper and in almost every case have been found unsubstan- 
tiated. Vorwarts adds that most of them were invented by 
German newspapers. War is bad enough without the multipli- 
eation of invented outrages against the innocent and the 
helpless. 
ae 
Middlebury College is to be congratulated on its new respon- 
sibilities of forest and mountain-top acquired through the be 
quest of some 20,000 acres by the will of Joseph Battell. 
The well-known Breadloaf Inn is on this land, If further en- 
dowment can be obtained Middlebury ought henceforth to be a 
leader in the forestry department for all Vermont and for all 
America. 
Jf 
It is stated that relief to the extent of about $25,000,000 
has been contributed for the Belgian people. Now it is an- 
nounced that the Germans are requiring them to feed 1,000,000 
German pigs. Some part of what they receive from the charity 
of outsiders must evidently go to fatten these German swine. 


& 

The world at large gains one advantage from the surrender 
of Przemys! with nearly 120,000 Hungarian soldiers in the gar- 
rison. That advantage comes from the Russian elimination of 
the letter z, which will make us all imagine that we know how 
to pronounce the name. 

we 

That joint preaching campaign throughout the state of 
Florida, concerning which “Grapho” writes this week, is well 
worth imitating elsewhere. It benefited twenty or more com- 
munities and made Congregational fellowship a reality. 


From Our Western Window 


They are after Ben Lindsey again. “They,” being inter- 
preted, is that sinister and mysterious union of forces, high 
and low, cunning and ignorant, which dogs the steps of every 
man that tries to advance this old world a little and, in so 
doing, must “hurt” somebody. In this case, the gentle reader 
may catch a fairly accurate idea of “they” by looking over 
Judge Lindsey’s book again, “The Beast and the Jungle.” 
Out of business, politics, education, reform and even the church 
“they” come to form their phalanx of attack against the kids’ 
judge. But he has his friends, both in his own country and 
far beyond. I observe heading an editorial from a small city 
mewspaper a thousand miles and more from Denver the words 
from Shakespeare: 


“Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
Thou shalt not escape calumny.” 


The so-called “anti-Lindsey bills’—very descriptive, cer- 
tainly, in their terse objective—designed to put the celebrated 
Juvenile Court of Denver out of business so far as the present 
administration was concerned, passed the lower house of the 
Colorado legislature triumphantly. Then something dropped. 
After it had exploded, the aforesaid house had expelled one 
of its members for perjury, and only the lack of convincing 
evidence saved the addition of a bribery charge that all be 
lieved but none could prove. In its train followed revelations 
of a repulsive conspiracy to “get Lindsey.” No wonder that a 
resolution was drawn attempting to withdraw the “anti-Lind- 
sey bills” from the attention of the Senate, Now comes the 
announcement of a grand jury probe that will dig deep into 
the whole case for and against the kids’ judge. It is not sur- 
prising that he welcomes such an investigation more than do 
his enemies, though they smile desperately and hint at 
startling revelations to be uncovered at the right time. 

Behind the uproar lurk the figures of personages well known 
in former fights against the Judge. The so-called ‘““‘Woman’s 
Protective League,” with Dr. Mary E. Bates at its head, with 
an unknown membership roll and generous finances from 
equally unknown sources. The ejected representative and his 
wife turn out to be original members of the organization. 
And in addition other interests and individuals which have, in 
divers times and places, been hit by Lindsey. What a dramatic 
touch that he was aided in uncovering the present plot by 
important information from a youth that he had previously 
restored to paths of right! ; 
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The uproar has not yet subsided, perhaps it has only be 
gun. One wonders just what the opposition really expects to 
achieve. The last time Judge Lindsey was elected he had a 
majority of 35,000, the largest ever given any candidate for 
local office. His enemies, as “F, P. A.” of the New York 
Tribune tersely comments, are more powerful than numerous. 
The expense of his court last year was $20,000 and he handled 
over 1,000 cases, The district court, under whose jurisdiction 
the legislative enactments would place the juvenile court, cost 
the people $200,000 and in return served only 2,000 cases. On 
the matter of efficiency and economy, the wisdom of the change 
is hard to see; likewise on grounds of home rule. No, it is 
summed up in the eloquent vernacular, “We want to get 
Lindsey !” 

* ca 
* 


The rural renaissance rolls on like the well-known ocean 
of the poets. It displays itself in various ways, among which 
may be cited the poultry prizes of three rural parsons in Iowa, 
one of whom is president of his’ county poultry association! 
Ordinarily one conceives of the Y. M. C. A. as distinctly metro- 
politan in its interests, even in state organization. But over 
in Indiana the new president of the state Y. M. C. A., who is 
also President Mills of Hanover College, is especially interested 
in the lot of the country boy. He believes the latter’s tempta- 
tions are as strong and as persistent, though naturally differ- 
ent, as those that come to the city boy, whereas the efforts to 
counteract them are often much less in evidence, For that 
reason it is likely that President Mills’s administration will 
be signalized by real attention to rural problems, A worker 
to give ‘his entire time will be engaged as soon as a budget 
can be secured. The facts presented by Dr. Mills, as a result 
of a recent county survey, are ample warrant for his concern. 

Down in Kansas a man who left city mission work under 
Congregational auspices has enlisted now in the countryside 
crusade. Rev. Walter Burr, as rural service expert in the ex- 
tension division of the State Agricultural College, has devised 
a “round table” correspondence course for rural pastors that 
seems to be meeting with favor and acclaim. Pach man en- 
rolled contributes to the general fund not only his problems 
but his solutions, and then they are brought together for spe- 
cial mutual aid by correspondence. Once again, one can hear 
the crash of breaking denominational fences. 


Chicago, March 238. G. J. A. 
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Florida Pilgrims and Preachers 


There is an island near St. Petersburg, 
Fla., which the Government has devoted to 
the protection of birds. St. Petersburg it- 
self is devoted to the protection of preachers. 
It saves them from empty pews, which is one 
of their worst misfortunes. The people go 
to church in processions and fill the audito- 
riums. At the Congregational church they 
sit in chairs all around the wall and then 
a side door is thrown open and they spill over 
into the Sunday school room. And this they 
do twice a day. 

These churchgoers come from all parts of 
the Congregational realm and some other 
realms. If a minister wants to meet old 
friends let him appear in the St. Petersburg 
pulpit. It is a focus for them. Some of 
them have been coming to this popular resort 
for years, and others have just fallen in love 
with the place. Few visitors fall out with 
it. It grips them so. Even the sun is said 
to have taken a particular shine to the town. 
One of the daily papers gives away its entire 
issue on each day that the sun does not 
shine, which has happened but thirty times 
in four years. The day of my arrival was 
one of these sunless days, but then the 
weather was unusual. There is a saying that 
the first three things which a’ Florida child 
learns to say are, “Mamma,” “Papa,” “What 
unusual weather!” But the beautiful thing 
about St. Petersburg is that the churchgoing 
habit gets such a hold on the people that 
irregular weather does not keep them at 
home. Nor do they make Sunday a special 
day for headaches, bad colds or other ills 
which have a pecnliar way of showing up 
on Sunday. 


A PREACHING CAMPAIGN 


Preachers cannot help liking the tourist 
towns of Florida, because they furnish such 
fine congregations. I have been preaching 
Sundays and week nights since I came into 
the state more than a month ago, in a cam- 
paign with Supt. George B. Waldron, Dr. 
N. M. Pratt and Dr. L. S. Woodworth, and 
we have seen congregations gathered from 
the flocks of the East and West, as well as 
the home people. On the East Coast they 
are more often from the Atlantic states, and 
you soon learn the fact. A lady said, “I am 
from Connecticut,” and I bowed low. An- 
other said, “I am from Boston,” and I felt 
like scraping the earth. There were occa- 
sions when the congregations looked so select, 
solid or distinguished that I wanted to slip 
out of the back door until the storm was 
past. Certainly I sympathized with Mr. 
Bryan, who says he always has stage fright 
before speaking to an audience. 

At Winter Park there were twelve or fif- 
teen automobiles in front of the church, and 
there is something about a big bunch of 
automobiles which makes a preacher feel that 
he will have to do some going. Winter Park 
is a great place. The residents keep an auto- 
mobile at the front door, a boat on the lake 
at the back door and an orange or grapefruit 
grove all over the premises. Rollins College 
is also there, and the young people can 
graduate without exiling themselves in some 
shivering and sun-forsaken place of the 
North. At one of the meetings held there 
ten ministers were present; nevertheless it 
proved a good meeting. At a supper table 
at Tavares it was found that seven out of 
nine of those around the board were college 
graduates, and the lady of the house was the 
daughter of a former member of Congress 
from Maine. 


A Campaign through the State 
By Grapho 


A WAY TO IMPROVE PREACHING 


Certainly preaching in Florida has a ten- 
dency to tax a minister’s mental equipment 
and stir him up to his best. If Northern 
preachers think that Florida is a neck of 
the woods where they can loll in a sun par- 
lor and listen to the mocking birds or go golf- 
ing or fishing all day and let the preparation 
of the sermon be sufficient unto the trying 
moment thereof, they will make a mistake. 
The sermon must get into a man or it won’t 
get anywhere with a Florida congregation. 
And I am about persuaded that it is good 
practice to preach right through the week. 
It keeps a man’s mind from rusting on the 
hinges. Probably most of us would really 
learn to preach if we kept right on the job 
and did not allow so much grass to grow 
over the path between Sundays. 

It was Superintendent Waldron’s idea that 
preachers could be harnessed to a _ gospel 
wagon and keep it rolling around or through 
Florida, hitting the selected spots every 
night in the week. We began at Stuart and 
went down and up the East Coast, and then 
erossed the state by way of Lake Helen, 
where that man of much Congregational and 
other usefulness, Dr. J. G. Merrill,’ is mak- 
ing his people glad, and then worked down 
to the Tampa end of the West Coast, leay- 
ing a trail of sermons and other ministerial 
deliverances along the way. It was very 
interesting, I mean to the men in the cam- 
paign. It has made me wonder whether 
other state superintendents could not do 
more of such work. When I think what 
great preaching some of our men can do, and 
how the people of the smaller communities 
would like to hear them, I feel that it would 
be good policy to make up bands of these 
attractive men and take them up and down 
the states. It would help to do what it has 
done in Florida, that is, it would increase the 
preaching force without calling for more 
missionary money, when it is not in the 
treasury. 

Mr. Waldron could not get more money 
so he devised this plan of getting more out of 
ministerial men. Perhaps that is what will 
have to be done all along the line. If we 
ean’t get much deeper down into the pockets 
of the people we may have to go deeper down 
into the preaching capacity of the ministers 
and get more out of them. I know that some 
would fear that the ministers might be over- 
worked or even killed, but I have not seen 
any dead ministers along the Florida route. 
They get plenty of fresh air, and the kind- 
ness of the people is beautiful. It is surpris- 
ing to find how many of them have autos, 
and the first thing you know they are taking 
you on a whirl past orange groves or along 
the edge of some pretty little lake, with lilies 
at the edge and fish leaping into the gleam 
of the sunlight. It is very refreshing and 
brightens a man up for the pull in the even- 
ing service. 


MUCH WORK AND LITTLE MONEY 


But it has pained me to see how much 
work must be done in Florida on small 
means. There is Miami, the star city of 
lower Florida and its coming metropolis. We 
ought to be putting two or three times as 
much money in so strategic a city. Stuart 
is another coming town, a port of entry and 
all that; we should nail it down. Melbourne 
needs a helper for the work which is spread- 
ing down the Indian River. West Palm 
Beach is a great resort, and there we are 
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well fixed. Sarasota, on a bay of the same 
name on the western coast, is very attractive, 
but it is not on the Congregational map at 
all. Perhaps it already has churches 
enough. So many Ohio people are there that 
they have formed an organization. Mrs. 
Potter Palmer has a winter home on this 
beautiful bay. She is said to own more than 
a hundred thousand acres of land in this 
section. ; 

The water view here is the best I have 
seen in Florida. Fort Myers still further 
down, which I did not visit, is much talked 
about. Edison has his winter home there, 
and the great and only Col. Henry W. Wat- 
terson of Louisville Courier-Journal fame 
makes it his winter resort, and also a place 
of political deliverances when he thinks some- 
body at Washington needs to be prodded. 
The Colonel is great on political deliverances, 
and they seem to-please the Colonel himself 
immensely. There are other things on the 
bill of fare which seem more wholesome. But 
this reminds me that I saw a fine tribute to 
the late editor of the Springfield Republican 
in the Tampa Tribune. “Mr. Bowles often 


spoke harshly of the South,” said the T’ri-- 


bune, “but he was a big editor. He had a 
way of hitting at the heart of things with- 
out any apparent regard for business con- 
sequences. His example ought to put new 
eourage into weak-hearted editors.” This 
was good. It is in striking contrast to the 
storm of criticism which Florida editors 
have turned upon their Senator Fletcher for 
his recent attack on the press. 


UP WITH THE TIMES 


In general progress Florida is keeping up 
with the times. The publie school building 
at Cocoanut Grove is one of the most at- 
tractive I have seen anywhere. At Sanford 
auto hacks go out into the country and gather 
up the children and bring them to the town 
school. A recent health exhibit at Tampa 
was attended by 40,000 people; and govern- 
ment experts are busy showing the farmers 
how to get more out of their land than they 
put into it in the way of fertilizers. A 
Louisiana lady once remarked to me that the 
pears in her orchard made a good basis for 
pickles. Likewise Florida soil makes a good 
basis for fertilizers. Tickle Florida soil with 
a hoe and it will laugh at you. Pickle it 
with fertilizers and it will fill the early mar- 
ket basket. 

Before concluding I want to return to my 
original subject long enough to say that the 
Florida churches do so much for visitors that 
the Northern churches owe them more mis- 
sionary support than to some other fields. 
For three or four months of the year they 
have the spiritual care of great numbers of 
Northern church members. In fact, Florida 
is so orthodox that tourists frequently expe- 
rience remarkable recoveries of spiritual 
health. If anybody should want my advice 
about a proposed visit to Florida, I will say, 
after a third trip to the state, if you come 
early in the season, bring a fan with you 
and an umbrella to keep off the sun; if you 
come later, bring a stove with you and your 


of going to church. If you come to buy 
look where you step. 


heaviest underwear, and also a healthy ey 


Patience and strength are what we need; 
an earnest use of what we have now; and all 


the time an earnest discontent until we come 


to what we ought to be.—Phillips Brooka. 
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RECORD OF THE WEEK 


For the Week Ending Friday, March 26 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
A Gift of Mountain Land 


By the will of Joseph Battell of Mid- 
dlebury, Vt., more than 20,000 acres of for- 
est land is. bequeathed to Middlebury College 
to be preserved as a forest park. A moun- 
tain. in the towns of Lincoln and Warren, 
one of the highest peaks in the state, is be- 
queathed to the United States Government, 
while the town of Middlebury receives two 
large tracts of land for park purposes, with 
a fund for their maintenance. 


A Victory of Peace 


Gen. Hugh L. Scott returned from his ex- 
pedition in pursuit of the fleeing Piute In- 
dians, some of whom had killed members of 
a sheriff’s posse, bringing the Indian band 
back with him. He had followed them 100 
miles into the mountains, gained their atten- 
tion, spent three friendly days in their com- 
pany, with the result that they put them- 
selves entirely in his hands and returned for 
trial. 


Attempted Evasions 


The German steamer Odenwald, loaded at 
San Juan de Porto Rico, attempted to slip 
out of the harbor without clearance papers. 
She was brought to a halt by shots from the 
fort and returned to her anchorage. The 
penalty for the offense under United States 
law is the confiscation of the vessel, and pro- 
ceedings were begun by the Government, the 
whole matter later being taken under advise- 
ment by the President. It is reported that 
the Macedonian, a German ship interned at 
Las Palmas, in the Canary Islands, has 
eseaped. 


Opening the Fair 

In the absence of President Wilson, Vice- 
President Marshall formally opened the Pan- 
ama Canal Fair at San Francisco with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and an address. He 
held out the hope that President Wilson 
might visit San Francisco later in the year. 


Trying to ‘‘ Rock the Boat’’ 


At the Southern Methodist Conference in 
Washington President Wilson in an im- 
promptu address said: “There are a great 
many people, not so many that they give me 
any particular concern, but nevertheless a 
great many people who, in the language of 
the day, are trying hard ‘to rock the boat.’ 
The boat is too big for them to rock. They 
are of such light material that they cannot 
rock it very much, but they are going through 
the motions, and it is just as well for them 
to look around once in a while and see the 
great steadfast body of self-possessed Amer- 
icans not to be hurried into any unconsid- 
ered line of action, sure that when you are 
right you can be calm.” 


| IN OTHER LANDS 


A Battleship to Yucatan 


The\ battleship Georgia, under command 
of Capt. Robert W. Coontze, was ordered 
from Vera Cruz to Progresso in Yucatan. 
One hundred thousand barrels of sisal hemp 
sold by the Yucatan government, with a good 
deal more in private hands, is awaiting ship- 
ment to the United States, by whose citizens 
it has been purchased. Fighting between the 
forces of Villa and Carranza in the neigh- 
‘borhood of Tampico seems to have been with- 
out decisive results. The Villa forces in the 
north are attempting to get possession of the 
whole United States frontier in order to 
shut off supplies from the Carranza forces. 
Nothing but apologies and premises have yet 


been received in regard to the murder of 
McManus and the insults to the flag of the 
United States by the Zapatistas following 
their occupation of Mexico City. 


The Troubles of Neutrals 


The request of our government for permis- 
sion to maintain a consul at Kirkwall, Scot- 
land, where American ships detained on the 
high seas are brought for examination, has 
been refused by the British government on 
the ground that similar refusals have been 
made to other governments. The Dutch 
steamer Medea, carrying its national flag 
with a Dutch crew on board and its name 
and nationality painted in large letters on 
its side, was stopped by a German subma- 
rine off Beachy Head. The submarine com- 
mander allowed fifteen minutes for the crew 
to leave the vessel, which was then sunk by 
several shots. The Dutch government has 
made protest to Germany on account of the 
confiscation of several Dutch ships, but no 
answer has been received from Berlin. The 
British report the sinking, with the loss of 
all on board, of the most famous of the Ger- 
man submarines, the vessel which sank three 
naval cruisers early in the war and has been 
especially active in attacks upon British 
commerce ever since. 


Distress in Urumia 


The Turkish invasion of Northwestern 
Persia soon after the declaration of war by 
Turkey and the raids of the Kurdish tribes- 
men from the mountains of Armenia resulted 
in the burning of many towns and villages 
and the massacre or driving out of thousands 
of Christian refugees, mostly Syrian Chris- 
tians, one of whose bishops was killed. , The 
Russian occupation of the territory after a 
Turkish defeat concentrated some 50,000 
Christian refugees in and about the city of 
Urumia, where they are in great distress and 
peril of starvation. Our state department 
telegraphed to the Turkish authorities insist- 
ing that in the territory occupied by Turkish 
forces the lives and properties of the mis- 
sions and of Christians should be respected. 


The Surrender of Przemysl 


After more than six months’ gallant de- 
fense, starvation and disease, alleviated only 
by the visits of aeroplanes carrying news 
and supplies, drove the Austrian commander 
to surrender the fortress of Przemysl. The 
Russians report that more than 119,000 offi- 
cers and men were surrendered, with some 
600 cannon. The troops that made this long 
and gallant defense seem to have been the 
flower of the Hungarian army. There were 
40,000 deaths from wounds and disease in 
the city during the siege. This surrender 
gives the Russians centrol of the whole 
Galician system of railroads. Following the 
surrender came a Russian aggressive move- 
ment in the Carpathian passes with the pur- 
pose of overwhelming the Austrian defenders 
and making an attack in force on Hungary, 
which resulted in a Russian victory in the 
Lupkow pass with the capture of some 5,700 
Austro-German officers and men. The long 
delayed Russian movement for the siege of 
Cracow was also resumed. 


The Attack on the Dardanelles 


The week began with a close-up attack on 
the forts at the narrows of the Dardanelles 
which resulted in the. sinking by bombs 
floated down on the current of two British 
and one French battleship. The crew of the 
French ship Bouvet, with the exception of 
a few members, were carried down with the 
ship. The British crews were saved. A 
heavy storm following on these disasters put 
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a temporary end to the bombardment, which 
was resumed at the close of the week after 
transports had landed an army from the Gulf 
of Saros on the narrow European peninsula 
that dominates the Straits, with reports of 
the reduction of forts in the narrows and ' 
venturesome attacks by smaller vessels. An 
invading force of 1,200 Turkish troops led 
by German officers approached the Suez 
Canal and were defeated and scattered by 
the British. 


Austria and Italy 


The entrance of Italy into the war seems 
more and more imminent. The Austrians 
have concentrated a great army along the 
frontier in the Southern Alps, cut down 
trees and destroyed villages in order to open 
a way for their artillery, and stand on guard 
expectant of attack. The government organ 
in Rome said, “Neutrality and friendly ne- 
gotiation can accomplish nothing in the pres- 
ent Huropean situation.” 


Belgian Relief 


For the relief of the starving and unshel- 
tered Belgians there have now been raised 
in America and the Allied countries goods 
and money to the total value of about $25,- 
000,000. About 2,500,000 Belgians are at 
the point of starvation. The German reply 
to this work of human kindness on the part 
of neutrals and enemies seems to have been 
to require the Belgian people to feed 1,000,- 
000 German hogs. 


Retaliation 


The German government officially an- 
nounced that for every village on German 
territory sacked or destroyed by the Russian 
invaders, three Russian villages would be 
totally destroyed. Follqwing a Russian raid 
which for a brief time took possession of the 
Hast Prussian city of Memel on the Baltie, 
German aviators dropped incendiary bombs 
on the Polish cities of Grodno and Suwalki 
and destroyed many villages. 


The Death Roll 


William Douglas Sloane, merchant and 
liberal giver, among other objects of his bene- 
factions was Yale University, to which he 
gave large sums. Frederick Winslow 
Taylor, engineer, professor, inventor, once 
tennis champion of the United States, the 
father of the methods of increasing efficiency 
by cutting out waste movements in human 
work which has been widely adopted and 
discussed. Charles Francis Adams, sol- 
dier, railroad builder and publicist, the son 
of the famous war minister to England, 
grandson and great-grandson of \ Presidents 
of the United States. His works in history 
and biography were singularly provocative 
of thought and discussion. His ‘Chapters 
on Erie,” his “A College Fetich” and his 
“Three Episodes of Massachusetts History” 
had an extraordinary influence on thought. 
Some of his best work was done in reorgan- 
izing the Union Pacifie Railroad. He fought 
through the Civil War and as an honorably 
retired soldier criticised the corruptions of 
the pension system. Alexander Cameron 
Mackenzie, president of Elmira College, born 
in Canada of Scotch parents, a Presbyterian 
pastor before taking up his work at Elmira. 
Mrs. Mary Anna (Morrison) Jackson, 
widow of the Confederate Gen. Thomas J. 
(Stonewall) Jackson, who wrote the stand- 
ard biography of her husband. Morgan 
Robertson, writer of sea _ stories. Rev 
Wilbert L. Anderson, D. D., pastor at Exe 
ter, N. H., and Amherst, Mass., and lecturer 
at Cornell University. 
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David Anointed King 


The story opens with a sharp rebuke. “How long wilt thou 
mourn for Saul, seeing I have rejected him?’ the Lord said to 
Samuel, The prophet’s grief over Saul’s failure was natural. 
Samuel had anointed him to be king; he had stood sponsor for 
him. There was a warm attachment between the two men. 
Samuel grieved also for the nation. A change of administration, 
then as now, might mean a period of uncertainty and loss. The 
rejection of Saul was a hard blow both as friend and patriot. 

But genuine grief may exceed its rightful limits. There is a 
natural, healthy sorrow for what is gone, and there is a morbid, 
unreasonable clinging to what cannot be recalled. When we 
stagger under the first shock of some terrible loss, God does not 
expect us to stand erect. When our eyes are blinded with tears 
he does not expect us to see things as they are. But as we walk 


on he does expect us to adjust ourselves to changed conditions; he . 


looks for our vision to clear. The mother who mourns the death 
of one child until she forgets her duty to the children who are 
alive will hear the same word, “How long?” 


KINGS PASS, BUT THE KINGDOM ENDURES 


“T have rejected him. ...I have provided me a king among 
his sons.” Kings come and go, but the kingdom abides. The 
servants of God appear and disappear, but his work goes on. 
“After the death of Moses, the Lord spake to Joshua.” After the 
recall of Saul, the divine election lifted David to power. 

The importance of a single individual is often exaggerated. 
The life of a church is said to depend upon the ministration of a 
particular pastor. ‘The loss of a certain generous, devout layman 
would mean, it is asserted, the death of the church. But where 
the rank and file are faithful, the loss of one particular leader does 
not spell defeat. The Lord has a way of laughing at these prophets 
of despair as he brings success out of what was called hopeless 
failure. ‘Every man learns sooner or later that he can take a day 
off now and then without deranging the solar system.” When 
Samuel was mourning Saul's rejection as a loss beyond remedy, 
the voice of God, through the logic of events, was already saying, 
“Il have provided me a king.” 

In some wise way the door of each opportunity opens to admit a 
man adequate for the task. When the time is ripe for the Ref- 
ormation,’ Luther is ready. When the hour has struck for Amer- 
ican slavery to be destroyed by words and laws and grapeshot, 
Wendell Phillips and Abraham Lincoln and Ulysses 8S. Grant are 
ready. Back of all the emergencies God stands in waiting. When 
the fullness of time has come, he brings his man upon the scene. 

Samuel went, therefore, by divine command to Bethlehem. He 
joined with Jesse and his sons in a religious feast. His mind was 
busy meanwhile selecting the son to be made king. The firstborn, 
the tall and handsome Eliab, came before him. His physical en- 
dowments recalled the former king, who was head and shoulders 
above his fellows, The heart of Samuel leaped to the conclusion, 
“Surely the Lord’s anointed is before him.” 


THE TRUE PRINCIPLE OF SELECTION 


The prophet was wise and good, but he was a man of like 
passions with us, sharing in our liability to err in judgment. Here 
he was instantly reproved not for a single mistaken judgment, 
but for the principle employed in making his appraisement. ‘Look 
not on his countenance or on the height of bis stature,” the voice 
said, “for I have rejected him.” ‘Tall men are not always noble. 
Regular features may not mean regular conduct. 

The time had come for a higher principle of selection. The 
former king had been chosen mainly because of his physical ex- 
ecellence—he turned out a moral failure. Ile fought successfully 
against the Ammonites and the Amalekites, but the net results 
of his influence on the life of Israel were bad. In the face of this 
defeat a new principle is announced—“The Lord seeth not as 
man seeth. Man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart.” There must come a man possessed of those 
inner qualities of faith and hope and love which will cause him to 
become at last “a man after God's own heart.” 

The Lord seeth not as man seeth! This principle of discrim- 
ination, this steadfast look at the real inwardness of things, is the 
central thought of the lesson. Man looks habitually on the out- 
ward. appeurance—stature, features, dress, manners and the like. 
The Lord's eyes, like the X-ray, see all the way through. 

There are churches bearing the name of Christ which live 
mainly in the externals, “Let everything be outwardly correct,” 
as Dr. Blaikie puts it—“the building beautiful, the music excel- 
lent, the sermon able, the congregation large and respectable! 
What a pattern such a church is often regarded! How unsatis- 
factory it may really be to God! The lowly sense of personal 
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unworthiness and the wondering contemplation of divine love, 
the longing for grace to help, the kindness that breathes its bene- 
diction upon all, the love that bears and believes, hopes and en- 
dures all things, these inner qualities which alone please God, may 
be sadly lacking.” 

The same canon of judgment might well be applied to some 
of the current efforts at reform. The social effort may wear ‘an 
attractive look, but what about the heart of it. In the last 
analysis what will it do for the soul of the man, for the man 


who lives within all this outward prosperity or, if so be, this out- 


ward adversity? 

Many efforts at social reconstruction are doomed to defeat 
because they are not sufficiently spiritual. They seek to provide 
for the feeding and housing of men, for keeping men steadily em- 
ployed and equitably paid. These are good things—even as good 
looks, noble stature and. engaging manners are good things—but 
they do not go to the root of the matter. There is an inner life 
to be faced and provided for, The only social efforts worth while 
are those which undertake also to bring the heart into harmony 
with the divine will, leading the spiritual nature into co-operation 
with the enfolding moral order. We cannot anoint any social trans- 
formation and call it king unless it sees as the Lord sees. 

Thus instructed as to the right principle of selection, Samuel 
passes in review the remaining sons of Jesse. He now realizes that. 
he cannot put a man on the scales and weigh him or stand him 
against the wall to be measured, and thus determine how much man 
there is. The young men pass by, one after another, and the 
prophet gravely says, “The Lord hath not chosen this.” Then he 
adds, “Neither hath the Lord chosen this.” When his eyes fall 
upon the last of the sons, he announces, “The Lord hath not 
chosen these.” 


THERE REMAINETH YET THE SHEPHERD BOY 


“Are here all thy children?’ he asks. Jesse replied: “There 
remaineth yet the youngest. Behold, he keepeth the sheep.” The 
task of keeping watch over the flock was often intrusted to children 
or to slaves. The very reference to his present employ seemed, 
therefore, to put David out of the running. 

But God ignores our petty conventions in making his elec- 
tions. His choices move across lots, breaking down the fences 
men build along the lines of succession. Here, as everywhere, the 
Lord saw not as men saw. David was immature; he had done 
nothing kingly as yet; he was unversed in the duties of high 
position; he was all in the bud. 

But the Lord looked beneath the surface; he saw indide that 
shepherd boy a king. Time only was required to cause the essen- 
tial royalty of his nature to live and grow and sit upon its 
throne. Here was one destined to come from the sheepfold to 
found a noble dynasty. From “the house and lineage of David” 
there would come at last One worthy to be crowned King of kings 
and Lord of lords, to reign for ever and ever. ; 


THE MAN WITHIN THE MAN 


The Lord habitually anoints the unseen man, the man within 
the man, the mam who is yet to be. He deals with men not ac- 
cording to their present achievements, but with reference to their 
aptitudes, their capacities, their inner fitness to unfold under the 
stimulus of the larger chance that lies ahead. He takes into 
account the hidden possibilities unrealized as yet. 

“David was only a stripling when Jehovah said, ‘I have 
provided me a king.’ The king was there under the shepherd’s 
cloak, visible to the eye of God. Men saw in Dwight L. Moody 
only a country boy selling shoes. They saw in John B. Gough 
only a hopeless drunkard. They saw in Jerry McAuley only an 
abandoned river rat. But God saw in each case the hidden man, 
and said, ‘I have provided me an apostle.” (BH. M. Noyes.) 

David was an outdoor man. He lived close to the soil, close to. 
the sheep, close to the things that breathe and grow. How much 
of rugged strength, of honfely common sense, of firm grasp on 
things vital has been developed in the healthy youth who is coun- 
try bred. How many men in Boston’s Blue Book of commercial 
and professional success came from “The Cape” or “Down in 
Maine,” from the Berkshire Hills or from the Granite State. 

“Samuel took the horn of oil and anointed him in the midst 
of his brethren; and the spirit of the Lord came mightily upon 
David from that day forward.” The young man was fitted for 
the throne not by learning tricks of royalty or shrewd exploits 
of diplomacy. His preparation was not outward, but of the heart. 
The usefulness of his later life is foreshadowed in that one great 
If any man would be great in those qualities which abide, 


the Spirit of the Lord must fit him for his high task. 


Rott Vanes nnn 
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Christ’s Disciples as Types 
of Men Today 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for April 4-10 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Thomas and Matthew. John 20: 19-29; 
Luke 5: 27-82. 

Thomas and the Risen Lord. How like 
our modern spirit of absorption in the pres- 
ent is the loss of interest Thomas felt after 
the death of Jesus. He was a man who loved 
to put his hands on things. The grasp of a 
tool brought impulse to his brain—perhaps 
he could not think very clearly without a 
tool in his hand. Jesus in the Beyond of 
death seemed inexpressibly remote: Thomas, 
in short, was not naturally an imaginative 
man. It is characteristic and interesting to 
see how our Lord met Thomas on his own 
ground and submitted to the tests that would 
most appeal to him. There is a lesson here 
for church leaders in regard to those_un- 
imaginative people who form so large a pro- 
portion of our membership. They are to 
blame. They ought to train and exercise 
their imaginations. Nevertheless, we must 
try to put tools into their hands to quicken 
their thought. A quiet suggestion to Thomas 
that he might be interested if he would only 
come down and see the church at work in 
some hospital or training school. or place of 
comfort for the poor might be such an in- 
troduction to imaginative grasp. We must 
keep these people for the present in touch 
with the actual world. They will grow. 
According to tradition, this unimaginative 
Thomas was the foreign missionary of the 
Aposties. He went as far as the shores of 
India and had imagination enough to build 
up a great Christian church, which still sur- 
vives. Our faith is meant to lead us to deci- 
sion, and by decisions our imagination grows 
and leads to venturings for Christ and his 
Kingdom among men. 


Characteristics of Matthew. Matthew 
was a business man who had raised himself 
from poverty and was on the way to wealth 
by farming ‘the taxes. Ile was eminently 
practical, as the wonderful compilation of 
documents and traditions in his Gospel 
shows. And he made a Gospel with a sin- 
gle aim. His modern representatives, thank 
God! are countless in the churches. They 
are strong helpers and wise counselors. They 
need to be brought and kept in close personal 
touch with their divine Lord. The business 
element in the community has always been 
active and influential. It has never filled a 
larger place than it does today, and if the 
Church of Christ can get possession of busi- 
ness and transform it into the image of that 
which Matthew saw in the life of Christ, it 
will have gone far to transform the world. 


The riety of the Church. The Church 
was never meant to be built up of a single 
type. A large part of its discipline and 
efficiency must depend upon the variety of 
characters ineluded in its membership. 
There is a place for Matthew and a place for 
Thomas. Our task is to consider tactfully 
the ‘characteristics of all the members in 
order that they may be linked together in a 
single-minded loyalty to the Master of us all. 
There are diversities of gifts, but the same 
spirit. The Church needs the ministration 
of men and women, of the old and young. 
Ideally, the Church includes the whole 
community and must have a message and a 
gift for all sorts and conditions of men. 


HOUR OF 


Closet and Altar 


THE EASTER JOY 


I am he that liveth and was dead; and, 


behold I am alive for evermore.—Rev. 
FEN Theis 


So let us say, This is the day of days, 
the_royal day, the Lord’s day. This is the 
day on which Christ rose from the dead; 
the day which brought us salvation. It 
is a day which has made us greater than 
we know. It is our day of rest, the true 
Sabbath. Christ entered into his rest, and 
so do we.—John Henry Newman. 


Most glorious Lord of lyfe that on this day 
Didst make thy triumph over death and 
sin: 
And having harrowed hell didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive us to win; 
This joyous day, deare Lord, with joy begin, 
And grant that we for whom _ thou 
diddest dye, 
Being with thy deare blood clene washt 
from sin, 
May live forever in felicity, 
And that thy love we weighing worthily, 
, May likewise love thee for the same 
againe ; 
And for thy sake that all like deare didst 
buy, 
With love may one another entertayne. 
So let us love, dear love, like as we ought, 
Love is the lesson which the Lord has 
taught. 
—Edmund Spenser. 


The Resurrection of Jesus is not sim- 
ply a fact outside of us, guaranteeing in 
some mysterious way our resurrection in 
some remote future. It is a present power 
in the believer. He can say with St. 
Paul—Christ liveth in’  me—the risen 
Christ—the Conquerer of Death—and a 
part, therefore, is ensured to me in his 
life and immortality. This is the great 
idea of the New Testament whenever the 
future life is in view.—James Denney. 


Triumph now, O Christian, in these 
promises; thou shalt shortly triumph in 


their performance. The grave that could 
not keep our Lord, cannot keep us. He 
arose for us and by the same power will 
cause us to arise. Jor if we believe that 
Jesus died and-rose again, even so, them 
also who sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him.—Richard Baster. 


Unto thee, O Christ, who hast con- 
quered death and risen again, be glory 
evermore! Light of the world, splendor 
of the Father’s presence, Son of Man in 
humility of self-devotion, Son of God in 
power, thy risen life is the assurance of 
our victory. From our low estate, com- 
passed with weakness, made subject to the 
death of the body, we look up with grate- 
ful and evultant hearts to thee. Thou 
hast tasted death for every man, and 
risen again from thy humiliation into 
glory. As thou hast called us to be one 
with thee in suffering, so lead us through 
experience of thy help in trial to the tri- 
umph of thy risen and eternal life. Rid 
us of all absorbing love of earth, and all 
bondage to the fear of death. Purify our 
hearts by the indwelling of thy Spirit, 
that we may wait thy coming with expec- 
tant joy. And to God most High, the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, be 
praise for evermore. Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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The Practice of Immortality 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for April 11-17 


BY PARRIS T, FARWELL 


Getting Ready for the Next Life. 
1-4. (Haster Meeting.) 

Lwing the Uternal Life. Christ said com- 
paratively little about heaven. Most of his: 
teaching concerned the present life, and he 
taught plainly that we can begin to live the 
eternal life here and now. “Ile that be- 
lieveth hath (now) eternal life’ (John 6: 
47). The next life is a continuation of the 
present life. The present is to the future 
somewhat as youth is to manhood—a time 
of preparation and training. What we are 
determines what we shall be. ‘The youth 
who makes the most of his opportunities, 
who wisely uses his talents, is deciding the 
nature of his manhood. The purpose of 
Christianity is to help us-to begin now to 
live the life immortal. It is, as has been 
often said, not so much to get men into 
heaven as to get heaven into men. The 
whole of the Christian life is a practice of 
immortality. 


Col. 3: 


The Presence of God. Virst and most im- 
portant is the practice of the presence of 
God. We believe that in the future life we 
shall enter into the immediate presence of 
God. “We shall see him as he is.” How 
does that thought affect.us? If we are now 
living, day by day, as in the presence of 
God, if we rejoice in that fact, if he is to 
us in our everyday thought our loving 
heavenly Father, we shall rejoice in the faith 
that we are to enter in the future life into 
a more intimate relationship with him. The 
practice of prayer is a constant preparation 
now for the perfect communion that is to be 
ours. He to whom we have opened our heart 
freely, naturally and constantly, whom we 
have trusted and endeavored to serve, is 
One to whonf we can say, “Father, into thy 
hands I commit my spirit.” 


The Presence of Christ. And we are to 
be with Christ, where_he is. Paul had never 
seen Christ except in the vision on the 
Damascus Road. But he had accepted him 
as his Saviour and Lord. He had lived in 
Christ and sought to serve him and to carry 
forward his work among men, Finally he 
could say, “I have fought the good fight, I 
have finished’ the course, I have kept the 
faith,” and he was glad to depart and be 
with Christ. The practice of the presence 
of Christ here is the best preparation for 
life in the presence of Christ hereafter. 


Seek the Things that are above. And 
what are the things in this life that have 
seemed to us most desirable? If we have 
sought wealth, or power, or fame or things 
that are of this earth only, then are we 
poorly prepared for the future, for these 
must all be left behind. But if we have 
longed supremely for those riches which are 
of eternal value, if we have cultivated love 
for God and man, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, 
self-control, then are we rich indeed. For 
these death itself cannot touch. The culti- 
vation of the presence of God, the compan- 
ionship of Christ, the nurture of Christian 
virtues and of Christian thought and action 
is the practice of immortality. One of the 
great lessons of Easter Sunday is that death 
had no power to change the personality of 
Christ. The life that he had lived he con- 
tinued to live. 
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Cotton and Education 


By Secretary Charles J. Ryder 


In The Congregationalist of Feb. 18 ap- 
‘peared an article from Secretary Douglass 
of the A. M. A., presenting the difficult situ- 
ation in the educational work of the South 
on account of the inadequate price of cotton. 
On another page of The Congregationalist 
is an earnest appeal from a special commit- 
tee of the executive committee of the A. M. 
A., again calling attention to this serious 
condition among the people of the South, 
especially the Negroes. This appeal, pre- 
sented by the executive committee, is its own 


explanation, but a word of emphasis may . 


not be amiss. In -Secretary Douglass’s 
article the matter was placed very clearly, 
as the following bears evidence: 

“We never saw a year like this year. 
Money is so hard to get that the parents 
are pleading with us to wait on them for 
board or tuition, else they must take their 
children out of school. No price for cotton, 
no work, or if they get work wages are 
down! We are doing nicely because we have 
our garden truck to depend on and a good, 
large bin of sweet potatoes and plenty of 
<orn and molasses made from our own 
Louisiana Ribbon Cane. We grind our own 
corn for meal, and oh, such delicious corn- 
meal muffins as our girls make! 

“Unfortunately, few schools have their 
own farms to depend on. The Association 
has carefully studied the rate of decrease in 
receipts from tuitions and payments from 
students’ board for the first three months of 
the school year, and finds that a total defi- 
cit of $20,000 on these items is indicated 
for the year. The churches will probably 
not stand for the deliberate incurring of a 
debt even to keep these needy Southern 
children in school. The only other alterna- 
tive is to dismiss them when their money 
and the school’s resources give out. To ob- 
viate this as far as possible, emergency con- 
tributions for student aid are being solicited 
from individuals. If they come as a real 
addition to the benevolenées of the local 
ehurch, and not as a diversion of money 
which ordinarily goes to the regular church 
collection, they will cheerfully be credited 
ander the Apportionment Plan. 

““*On account of the hardness of the times 
and the people being farmers, they have ar- 
ranged to pay me their salary in the fall. 
They will do it. I am willing to trust them.’ 


Not many a pastor would wait nine or ten 
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months before expecting his church to pay 
him any salary. The system of living on ad- 
vances from merchants, which enables. this 
colored pastor to write the above, though 
in this instance fortunate for him, is the 
secret of a habitual slavery of debt which is 
almost universal in many parts of the rural 
South. The farmer expects to borrow virt- 
tually his whole living for a year upon a 
mortgage of his growing crops, and to repay 
the whole at once when the crop is sold. 
This year he produced every bale of cotton 
at a loss, and consequently nobody’s debts 
can be met. Naturally, under these cir- 
cumstances the ability of the rural churches 
to pay their pastors’ salaries is reduced from 
one-third to one-half. Many most pitiable 
appeals come to the office on this account; 
for example: “The spiritual condition of the 
field is quite promising. I am in need of the 
necessities of life, but with the people still 
wait on the Lord. Pray for us.’” 

Messages from the mission fields of the 
South confirm this statement and make still 
more impressive the necessities created by 
this unusual condition. The following letter, 
coming up from where Joseph K. Brick Ag- 
ricultural, Industrial and Normal School is 
so efficiently training men and women for 
their life work, paints the picture with a 
master hand: 

“The high price for what you buy and the 
low price for what you sell’ have taught all 
of us a sad lesson. Agricultural magazines 
and public lectures for many years have 
been trying to get into the minds of the 
farmers the idea of diversification. This is 
a large work for some of our readers, but 
it will have a larger meaning in the future 
than it has had in the past. When it is re- 
ferring to the work of the farmer, it means 
a large variety of crops. It means more and 
better corn and other grains and very little 
cotton. Something to eat will always be in 
demand, and at the highest prices if it is 
the best of its kind. 

“Tf the farmer who reads these words will 
grow more of something to eat, he need not 
worry whether the price of cotton is up or 
down. If he does that he will have more 
than enough to pay his fertilizer bill. It 
will eliminate the necessity of fertilizer. 

“You may not be able to consume all you 
grow. You should not want to do so. 
Chicken meat is as sweet in January as in 
June. Pork will keep all the year, and is 


sweeter from one’s own tub than when it 
has come two thousand miles from the West. 


Home beef and veal are just as luscious 
when properly dressed; cabbage can be 
tomatoes, corn, peas, 
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canned. Your wheat can be put into flour 
and your corn into meal in your own com- 
munity, and it is sweeter and more healthy. 
The surplus may be put into your farm 
animals or sold for cash. The result will 
be more independence and more real 
happiness. 

“Phe State Department of Agriculture is 
very generous im d@ispetisihng knowledge of 
those subjects. They not only send bulletins 
to every farmer in the state, irrespective of 
race or color, but where a few earnest farm- 
ers are together they will send the best 
speakers they have to talk to such a group. 
They have sent them here to Brick School 
for years without one cent of cost, and they 
will do it again this year. Our people in 
the community own 93,000 acres of land, 
and they “are a very important group of the 
wealth producers of the state. We expect 
about a thousand of them here on Farmers’ 
Day to hear everything that can be said 
by state authorities and others of diversifi- 
cation. Will you be one of these fariners? 
You come and bring along a sample of the 
best you have made or produced, and let 
others catch the inspiration. Let us talk 
over what we have done, and then try to do 
more and do it better.” 

Few men better understand the conditions 
of southern agriculture than Mr. Inborden, 
the principal of Brick School. His plea with 
his students and fellow-agriculturists to in- 
troduce diversification of crops has more 
than passing significance. Every year a 
convention of experienced farmers, graduates 
of Brick School, gather to compare notes and 
plan for the future. 

Notwithstanding this financial pressure 
which embarrasses our colored people of the 
South, they are still intent upon a larger 
life and better development. The National 
Negro Business League has been promoting 
a campaign for the improvement of Negre 
health. Before this article is published the 
Health Week for Negroes, March 21-27, will 
have been observed. It isan excellent idea 
and thoroughly approved by many of the 
leaders of the Negro race. Principal Booker 


T. Washington is president of the National 


Negro Business League, and has given his 
large influence to secure the success of this 
important movement. It will doubtless be 
followed up by systematic effort to realize 
the accomplishment of the plan. 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


Seven Easter Lilies 
BY BERTHA G. MORRIS 


It was a beautiful Haster morning, inspir- 
ing one with the joy of living. The sun was 
shining and the air was balmy. Spring was 
bringing life and a tint of green to the trees 
which in winter had looked so dead and 
brown. The church bells*were ringing as 
Mrs. Kent entered the church, and just be- 
fore the minister announced the first hymn 
she said to herself, “I do hope the girls will 
have a good report at Sunday school of the 
Baster lilies.” 

Mrs. Kent was one of those dreamy women 
who are always thinking of nice things to 
do, but unlike many dreamers, she tried to 
plan so that her dreams would come true. 
Always interested in young people and their 
plans, she was teacher of the young ladies’ 
class in the Sunday school. 

Last Easter her brother, who had been to 
Bermuda, brought her seven Haster lily bulbs 
and told her how ‘to plant them, and she 
said, “Oh, I must share them with my class!” 
So she gave six lily bulbs to the girls whom 
she thought would take the best care of them 
and said: “I want you to plant them so they 
will be in bloom by Easter; then I want 
you to give them to people to whom they 
may carry messages of Haster. And I hope 
Easter will mean more to you than it ever 
has before.” 

After the Easter sermon when Mrs. Kent 
was in her classroom she said, “Margaret, 
you may be first to tell about your lily.” 

Margaret, who was a girl with a sunshiny 
face, replied: “At first I wondered to whom 
I could give the Paster lily and I couldn’t 
think of any one until just the week before 
Easter. Then I decided to give it to Jimmie, 
the son of our washerwoman. He is a little 
erippled boy about twelve years old and he 
is left alone a great deal of .the time while 
his mother is out washing. I know people 
who are shut-ins appreciate flowers, so yes- 
terday morning I carried my lily over. I 
wish you could have seen the expression of 
delight on the faces of Jimmie and his 
mother as I gave it to him. His mother told 
me that she had almost forgotten about 
Easter and that Jimmie was passionately 
fond of flowers, but that she hadn’t had time 
to take care of them. After this she would 
see that Jimmie never forgot when Waster 
came and she would try to keep a few plants 
for him.” : 

Mrs. Kent said: “That one Paster lily 
would have paid, and perhaps our class can 
see that Jimmie has a few plants. We are 
all anxious to hear about the other lilies. 
Elsie, you may be next.” 

Elsie was rather a timid girl—one you 
would have to know to appreciate. She re- 
plied: “I brought my lily to church. I 
thought perhaps it would help the minister 
in his Easter sermon, and I told the minis- 
ter’s wife it was to be theirs after the ser- 
mon tonight. I remembered that she once 
told me she loved flowers more than anything 
else an people.” 

Mrs. Kent smiled and said: “I was hoping 
I should see one of the lilies at church. Let 
us hear from you in order. Laura?’ 

Laura, who was studying to be a nurse, 
was a tall girl with a rather thoughtful face. 
She replied: “O you might guess I couldn’t 
carry mine past the hospital. I took it there 
early this morning, and it is to be in each 
room some part of the day. There are twenty 
patients to whom it will bring a message of 
cheer.” 

Bessie sat next to Laura and she said: 
“There is a young girl visiting her aunt, 
Mrs. Gray, who lives on the corner of our 
street. This girl is sick with consumption. 


I have been to see her several times and I 


thought she would be just. the one to have [ again. 


the Easter lily. I took it there on the way to 
church and I told her I would stop this 
afternoon and tell her about the other six 
lilies. I wish you could have seen her eyes 
as she thanked me.” 

When Bertha’s turn came she said: “I 
live next to the Old People’s Home, so I left 
my lily there this morning. You ought to 
have seen those dear old people! They were 
as excited as children. They counted the 
blossoms and gathered around me while I 
told them all about the Waster lilies; and 
they said they wanted Mrs. Kent to come 
and see them so they could thank her. As I 
left one old lady whispered to me, ‘It is the 
most blessed Haster we have had in years.’ ” 

Mrs. Kent said: “I certainly will call and 
see those old people. Now, Clara, let us 
hear from you.” 

Clara replied, “I have brought Miss Mil- 
dred Dales and she will tell my story.” 
Mildred Dales was a talented young lady 
who was very fond of pleasure and society. 
She was the only child of a millionaire of 
that city. 

Mildred said: “This morning Clara came 
over and brought me her lovely Waster lily. 
She told me about the beautiful plan of the 
Easter lilies and invited me to go to Sunday 
school with her. I have enjoyed it ever so 
much and since I have been here I have real- 
ized that I care too much for pleasure and 
dress. I will always remember this Paster 
Sunday, for it has given me a new outlook 
on life.” 

Mrs. Kent rose smiling with tears in her 
eyes as she spoke to the class: “I am so 
happy! I prayed that the Waster lilies might 
carry messages of hope and the Risen Christ, 
but I never dreamed that six lilies would 
touch so many lives. 

“TI carried my lily over a week ago to my 
neighbor, Mrs. Burns. You remember she 
lost a little girl about two years eld at 
Christmas time and she seemed to have lost 
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There is an interesting story connected 
with the painting of the famous picture en- 
titled The Last Supper. When Leonardo 
De Vinci was about to paint this picture he 
went out in search of some one to pose as a 
model for the picture of the Christ. He had 
in mind a person stately in form and grace- 
ful in bearing, with a kind, gentle, sympa- 
thetic face. -For days the artist roamed 
through the streets of the city of Milan and 
visited the homes, schools and churches and 
studied the forms and faces of all the men, 
women and children whom he met. When 
he was about to give up in despair, he found 
a boy who corresponded to his conception of 
the Saviour. He was stately in form and 
graceful in bearing, with a face that reflected 
a clean mind and a pure heart. Leonardo 
made arrangements with him to come to his 
studio to paint his picture. The boy was 
very proud as he went to the studio day after 
day and watched the skillful artist reproduce 
his likeness upon the canvas. 

With the picture of the Christ completed 
the artist then set to work to paint the pic- 
tures of the disciples. But when he came 
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interest in life. Last evening I went over 
She told me that the Easter lily had 
been such a comfort. She said she had just 
realized that she had four children left to be 
thankful for and she would try to take up. 
life and its duties again. When I came 
away she said, ‘I don’t know how to thank 
you enough for the Waster lily.’” 

Just then the last bell sounded and the 
hour for the Waster lesson was over, but the 
messages of the seven Haster lilies would not 
soon be forgotten. 


Suppose 


Suppose no jolly shops had known 
What books the boys like best— 

No Kingsley, Scott or Stevenson, 
No Cooper and the rest. 


Suppose the world had never learned 
Of Crusoe and his isle; 

Suppose the clever Robinsons 
Had not been wrecked in style. 


Suppose the world was still so young 
Men had not thought of books; 
Suppose there were no libraries, 
No cozy reading nooks. 


Suppose I had not gone to school 
When I was very small; 

Suppose I knew no alphabet 
And could not read at all. 


Suppose—it is too horrible 
To think it might be true! 

On rainy days and winter nights 
What could a fellow do? 


—Abbie Farwell Brown, in the Churchman. 


The Sunshine Clan 


Chapter 13 is omitted this week to give 
place to an LHaster story. It will appear 
next week, 


to paint the picture of the betrayer, several 
years later, he again went out in search of 
some one to pose as a model for the picture 
of Judas. 

This time Leonardo was looking for a dif- 
ferent type of character. He had in mind a 
mean, treacherous, deceitful person with a 
hard, cruel face. And for such a character 
he visited the saloons and questionable re- 
sorts of the city and studied the forms and 
faces of the men and women who were wast- 
ing their lives in sin. At last he found a 
man who corresponded to his conception of 
a traitor, and he invited him to come to his 
studio. "When the man saw the picture of 
the Christ he bowed his head in shame and 
wept bitterly, for he was the one who only 
a few years before had posed for the picture 
of the Christ. E\vil companions and impure 
thoughts had changed the pure-hearted, in- 
nocent-faced boy whom the artist had chosen 
to pose as a model for the picture of the 
Christ to a hard-hearted, sinful man whom 
he had now chosen to pose as a model for 
the picture of Judas, 


Atkinson, N. H. R. Abert GoopWIN. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The Eddy Campaign in China 

The wonderful results of the evangelistic’ campaign conducted 
in thirteen Chinese cities last fall by Mr. George Sherwood Eddy 
have already been described in The Congregationalist, and we are 
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ideas and all sorts of graphic illustrations of those ideas. Hardly 
an accident was not covered in model or photograph or drawing. 
The dangers of hitching, of playing in the street, getting one’s 
foot in a frog, being run over by motors, trains, street cars and 


CROWD LEAVING EDDY MEETINGS IN PEKING, CHINA 
Some 4,000 students at a time attended the“evangelistic meetings,.which were the first Christian meetings to be held in the Forbidden City 


glad to reproduce this week two photographs of scenes in the cam- 
paign. In every city government and municipal officials joined 
with principals and teachers in the schools and colleges in helping 
the evangelist and his party to approach citizens and students, 
and particularly the latter; and it was largely because of the 
eager helpfulness on the part of those in authority that success 
was attained in such large measure. In Peking Mr. Eddy had a 
long talk with President Yuan Shi Kai, who, though not a Chris- 
tian, is much interested in this movement. In Hang Chow the 
governor of the province gave a banquet to the evangelists, at 
which they met many of the young, progressive reformers who 
had been fighting against opium; and after the banquet Mr. Eddy 
had a private interview with the secretary of state, in which he 
persuaded him to become a Christian publicly, which he did on 
the very next day. Mr. Eddy, in summing up the outlook for the 
new year in a recent address, declared that a revival of Con- 
fucianism is slowly but surely taking place; but that on the 
other hand, China has never before opened the door so wide to 
Christianity, and that if the rare opportunity is seized the 
Christian forces will be able to cope effectively with the new situ- 
ation. Mr. Eddy asks earnestly for the support of every church 
in America in this great work of evangelizing China. 


A Boys’ ‘‘ Safety First’’ Exposition 


Unique in the history of the Safety First movement was the 
3oys’ Safety First Exposition, held on New Year’s Day in con- 
junction with the annual “(Open House” of the Detroit Y. M. C. A. 
Two hundred models or collections of drawings and photographs 
were exhibited by boys from eight to sixteen years of age, repre- 
senting Boy Scout, religious, club and other organizations in 
Detroit. Many boys entered a number of models or exhibits of 
accident prevention and safety devices about the house or on the 
street or railroad crossing. All were of their own invention and 
construction. In addition to the models and drawings, there were 
tableaux of common accidents, both in and out of doors. Scores 
of dolls illustrated 
the unwisdom of 
leaving poisonous 
drugs within the 
baby’s reach ; showed 
the spread of disease 


by the use of the 
roller towel and the 
cleanliness of the 
sanitary paper roll. 


They were also used 
by the boys for auto- 
mobile, “motorbike,” 
street car and rail- 
road accidents, as 
well as for coasting 
down hill in front of 
moving trains or 
motor cars, 

The boys seemed 
to get the idea of 
“safety first’ with- 
out much difficulty, 
for they came laden 
with all sorts of 


Sourtesy of The Missionary Review 
MAT TENT ERECTED FOR EDDY MEETINGS IN CHANGSHA, CHINA 


The number of students who atlended the meetings in China averaged 3 000 a night 
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animals, the baby sucking matches and swallowing buttons, the 
evils of the pacifier, the trail of the poisonous fly, the ridiculous 
length of some women’s hatpins—all these and dozens more were 
graphically illustrated, so that he who saw might take away an 
indelible lesson on ‘“‘safety first.” Many of these exhibits grew out 
of suggestions made by Eugene C. Foster, city secretary for boys 
for the Y. M. C. A. ahd author of the boys’ safety first exposition, 
who issued a folder containing many suggestive hints in the various 
classes of accidents—household, street, trolley car, railroad cross- 
ing and yard, automobile accidents, safety first in public health 
and safety measures. Ten thousand circulars were sent over the 
city to as many boys as could be reached, and the interest mani- 
fested from the start was a promise of the success of the exposition. 


City Departments Aid Exposition 


In the preparations Mr. Foster had the combined assistance of 
a committee composed of representatives from the Safety First 
Society, the board of education, the board of health, police and 
fire departments, the street railway company, the Boy Scouts, the 
Michigan Central Railroad and the Detroit Y. M. C. A. The in- 
terest and enthusiasm of the boys of the city in the movement for 
greater observance of the laws of safety was recognized at once 
as being one of the most valuable aids the city-wide program could 
have. This realization resulted in the appropriation by the Safety 
First Society of about $700 for the promotion of the plan among 
the boys. On New Year’s Day prizes were awarded to three boys 
in each of three groups: boys under fourteen, boys over fourteen, 
entered in the model exhibit; boys both under and over fourteen 
entered in exhibits of drawings and photographs; groups in tab- 
leaux. Prizes were likewise awarded to school groups or organ- 
izations scoring the greatest number of points. These awards con- 
sisted of safety first pennants and ribbons. 


Boys’ Safety First Division Formed 


On the day of the exposition there was launched what is known 
as the Boys’ Division of the Safety First Society of Detroit, in 
which an unlimited 
number of boys may 
soon be enrolled ac- 
cording to Mr. Fos- 
ter’s plan of geomet- 
rical progression. 
The aim is to secure 
at least 20,000 boys 
in Detroit as mem- 
bers of the division 
within three months. 
To become a member 
of the new branch 
the boy agrees to 
learn a password 
consisting of a verse 
or jingle of twelve 
lines and repeat it 
accurately when re- 
quired; he also 
agrees never to put 
the password into 
writing. He agrees 
to submit a sketch 
or phete of a dan- 
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IN PICTURE AND PARAGRAPH 


gerous place in his neighborhood, or secure one member for the 
Safety First Society of Detroit at one dollar for the year. In 


addition, he tries to secure ten other boys to join the boys’ division.° 


Each boy signing a membership card receives a celluloid button, 
as well as ten blank membership 
ecards bearing his own number. 
When ten membership cards bear- 
ing his number have been filled out, 
the original member will have his 
button exchanged for a silver one. 
When 100 ecards have been returned 
bearing the boy’s number the sil- 
ver button is exchanged for a gold 
and enamel button. This plan 
started with nine boys, each of 
whom secured his first ten mem- 
bers on New Year’s Day. Before 
the day was ended nearly 100 boys 
had enlisted. Since that time hun- 
dreds of boys are enrolling in the 
city-wide campaign to promote 
safety first, and there is every 
promise that Mr. Foster’s antici- 
pated quota of members will be 
reached. M. N. G. 


A Sunday School Institute at 
Buffalo 

The churches and Sunday 
schools of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
vicinity have all been placed under 
deep obligation to the Board of Sunday Schools of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Beginning on Feb. 8 a school of methods for 
Sunday school workers was instituted in the Richmond Avenue 
Methodist Church, and for a week there were lectures, discussions 
and demonstrations of the highest order. It was a rare opportunity 
to get the last word on Sunday school progress. A staff of the ablest 
leaders of the denomination gave of their best. Every department 
from the kindergarten to the adult class organization was treated. 
Miss Marion Thomas and Miss Josephine Baldwin, authors of pri- 
mary and junior graded lessons had charge of these departments. 
Mr. J. W. Thompson, the “teen age” specialist of the Sunday School 
Board, discussed the nature and possibilities of boys and girls, giv- 
ing valuable suggestions on methods of holding them and developing 
them for the Kingdom. Rev. J. G. Benson of Brazil, Ind., teacher 
of the largest men’s class in the world, revealed the possibilities of 
the adult movement in the Sunday school today, while the superin- 
tendent of this same school, Mr. W. B. Carpenter, appeared with 
two messages, one on Sunday School Methods and the other The 
Sunday School Vision. The crowning feature was the series of 
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A BOYS’ SAFETY FIRST EXPOSITION IN DETROIT, MICH. 


Held on New Year's Day, and a new feature of the National Safety 
First Movement 


lectures given by Prof. Walter S. Athearn of Drake University. 
His lectures on Heads and How They Work and The Pull of 
the Ideal were an inspiration. Mr. Athearn not only dissected 
heads, he reconstructed boys and girls into holy children of 
God. 

The school was in charge of 
Rev. H. C. Wilson, who is super- 
intendent of the department of 
Institutes of the Methodist church. 
Mr. Wilson, in addition to keeping 
the wheels running smoothly, gave 
all a new sense of the value of 
organization, of the use of records 
and of housing and equipment. At 
the close of the sessions, which 
were splendidly attended, all were 
convinced that a new day has 
dawned for the Sunday school. The 
church has awakened to a sense 
of the importance of. religious ed- 
ucation and is now ready to apply 
scientific principles to the work of 
the Sunday school. A. L. G. 


Phillips Andover and Bible Study 


Much interest has been exhib- 
ited recently in Bible study in 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
During the winter term closing 
March 26 this study has played an 
important part in student life. 
Early in January a thorough canvass of the school was made and 
every student was given a chance to join one of the Bible study 
groups. These classes have been well attended, and not a little 
interest has been shown in the different groups. The topics were: 
(1) Christ as a Leader of Men; (2) The Life of Christ; (3) Life 
of Paul; (4) Great Leaders of the Bible; (5) Future Occupations; 
(6) The Religious Teachings of Great Dramas; (7) Student-led 
Group, to follow a course outlined in the pamphlet, The Cam- 
paign of Friendship. ‘The success of this study is due principally 
to Mr. Stackpole, the school minister, who is earnestly working 
for high moral standards. The project of sending a large delega- 
tion of boys to Northfield is advocated and was discussed recently 
at a meeting of Inquiry, the religious society of the school. The 
student body has been favored, as in former years, by hearing noted 
preachers, among them, Bishop Perry of Rhode Island, Dr. Robert 
E. Speer, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton and President Fitch of Andover 
Theological Seminary. It is felt that the influence of this 
Bible study and the interest it has aroused among the boys will 
bring far-reaching results. 
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A FAMOUS SPORTSMAN IN WAB TIME i 
Sir Thomas Lipton conveying the Duchess of Westminster (on Sir Thomas’s left) and her sister nurses to France on his yacht Erin 
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The Vision on the Plain 


In the late afternoon of a long past day a 
woman sat within the single, low-ceiled room 
of a little house on the outskirts of Caper- 
naum. As the sun sank lower in the west- 
ern sky, its rays streamed through a broad 
aperture in the rear wall and, resting full 
upon the woman, revealed a sad and trou- 
bled face. Evidently she was moved by the 
stress of some great emotion, for, engrossed 
in her own thoughts and feelings, she did 
not take heed when a knock at the door was 
followed by the entrance of another person. 

The visitor was a young man of perhaps 
thirty years of age. His tunic and his outer 
garment were of rough texture and his whole 
appearance that of a man of the common 
people; yet his face, while not strikingly 
handsome, was strong and manly, and as he 
spoke there was the tone in his voice of one 
upon whom men might rely for wise counsel 
and energetic action. 

“T came to tell you of a gathering of the 
comrades tonight,’ he said to the woman. 
“We have arranged that all near here who 
knew and loved the Master shall be notified, 
and we hope you will be there.” 

“What good can come of it?’ the woman 
replied with bitterness. ‘“‘Why spend the 
time lamenting the past? Is he not dead? 
He could not withstand his enemies. I sup- 
pose we should not have expected him to. 
Those cursed priests are more than a match 
for the governor at best; and what did 
Pilate care whether a Jew more or less died 
by his order? And it’s done,” she continued, 
almost fiercely. “It’s all over. ‘To what 
good do we increase our regret by meeting 
as you propose?” 

The man sighed deeply, but answered at 
once. “I know what you say is true, my 
sister. ‘They did kill him with cruel torture. 
The Sanhedrin and the oppressors had their 
way. But we cannot forget him. You and 
I eannot forget him. Surely it is worth 
while to meet with his other friends to recall 
his words, to think again of how he walked 
here in our streets and came to our homes.” 

“Yes, recall it,” the woman said, “and feel 
the more our loss. Best forget, forget, 
forget !” 

The man looked at her for a moment. 
Then he took up the word she had pro- 
nounced with such passionate despair. 


An Easter Fancy 
By Rev. Ferdinand Q. Blanchard 


“Forget! how can you and I forget? 
Think, Joanna, what I was when he found 
me! <A poor, useless, helpless victim of the 
demon. Men hated me. I loathed all men. 
Many a night, back on the hills here, when 
the peace of nature that lay so wondrously 
upon the lake and the fields should have 
calmed my soul, I have wandered in unrest 
and unhappiness, falling over the stones, 
bruising and cutting my wearied body until 
the morning sun climbed the mountains of 
Gilead, bringing to me only another day of 
bitterness. And then he came. Oh, how 
well I remember the day, the very hour! It 
was in the street of Capernaum. He had 
been by the lakeside talking to his disciples 
and those who would listen; and as I has- 
tened along, intending to take my misery 
away from friends and neighbors who de- 
spised but feared me, I met him face to face. 
On the instant I cried out against him, for 
I felt he knew me. And more than that, he 
seemed to master me. Never had I known 
such an experience. I had seen horror and 
dread, occasionally I had seen pity, in the 
faces of those whom I met. But never ‘be- 
fore had pity been coupled with power to 
help me. But you know. I do not need to 
tell you all this.. You know how he spoke, 
and how I seemed first to grow weak and 
helpless; and then the cloud passed from 
my soul, and I knew I was like other men— 
sane, decent, able to love and to be loved. 
Can I forget him?’ 

The man paused, and the only response 
of the woman was a sob. 

After walking to the doorway, whence he 
looked out upon the now golden waters of 
the lake, and then returning and gazing upon 
the bowed form of the woman again, the man 
spoke once more. ‘And you, Joanna; can 
you forget? do you want to forget?” 

If he had hoped to change her mood he 
seemed to have failed, for after a moment she 
said only: 

“Please leave me. It is no use. I do not 
want to go tonight. That is, I cannot go. 
No; please say no more,” she continued, as 
he seemed about to speak. “You do not 
know what you are asking. I thank you for 
coming. But I cannot go.” 


Her manner, if not her words, - admitted 
of no debate. 


For a moment the man stood 


A Spring Song 
Written for Easter Morning 


BY ALICE M. KYLE 


irresolute. He did not like to go thus. Bvi- 
dently the woman was most deeply moved. 
Something of the comfort he had found in 
recollection he would fain impart to her. 
But he saw that she wished- his departure. 
He could not speak again or remain with 
courtesy. And so with a low bow he turned 
and slowly passed out of the house. 

As the sounds of his footsteps died away 
the woman rose and lighted the wick of the 
little brass lamp, which gave an uncertain 
light amid the shadows now thickly closing 
in. Then she hastily made some simple 
preparations for the evening meal, and@ 
when these were soon completed she par- 
took of the food and drink, but as though 
routine habit rather than desire prompted 
her action. 

After she had finished she went to the 
doorway, and stood for a while gazing out 
upon the lake, dark and still, for the last 
glow of twilight had faded and night had 
come, 

All was very quiet. Occasionally a dog's 
bark was heard or the call of the fishermen 
to one another on the shore. But the lights 
showing here and there told that others were 
now busied as she had been with the even- 
ing meal. Finally, with a low groan, seem- 
ingly wrung from the lowest depths of her 
heart, she turned, and casting herself upon 
the bed in the corner of the room buried 
her face upon her arm. 

“Forget,” she had said. But indeed the 
man was right; she could not forget. She 
saw the home of her ehildhood—a pleasant, 
happy, Jewish home, in which she had grown 
up surrounded with all that she could rea- 
sonably desire. Once again the memories of 
her father’s teaching from the Scripture 
filled her mind, and again she saw the 
peaceful, beautiful face of her mother as she 
taught her daughter the ways of household 
life in a day when upon the skill of a wom- 
an’s hands must depend in large measure the 
comfort of the home. The years swept by. 
Other scenes came to memory. Not those of 
quiet and peaceful order. Rooms of bois- 
terous revel; faces of companions flushed 
with wine, too often marked with lust and 
passion. And she remembered how she 
sank lower and lower, till the fair flush of 
her beauty gone, cast off by indignant family 


Out of the shadow of death moves the world! 
Leaves from the hillside and valley unfurled 
Welcome the morning, their banners outflinging 
In silvery sheen, in delicate green— 

Hope to us bringing. 


Out of the holding of grief wakes the soul, 

Casting off sorrow and burden of dole, 

Lifting once more to the heavens in gladness 

The voice of its singing, joyfully winging, 
Banishing sadness. 


Whence doth it rise, all this passion of life, 

Springing from agony, darkness and strife, 

Shining out vivid and sudden and tender, 

Glory of morning, night again scorning, 
Whence is its splendor? 


Tell it, O jubilant spring-time of God, 
Pour out thy messsage, Earth, waft it abroad! 


Sing Alleluias, O hearts that were breaking, : 
Christ hath arisen, broken His. prison— 
Hail His awaking! . 
\ 
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and friends, she had become the subject of 
the coarse jest, the despised object of brutal 
desire. 

And then she remembered that day when, 
stealing out from her dark lodging, she had 
mingled in the crowd that had gathered 
about a little boat moored near the shore, 
in which was seated a young man—a 
Galilean. She had begun to listen out of 
idle curiosity. But as he spoke she felt that 
‘one so good would not despise her, that one 
so wise might help her. She felt suddenly 
a sense of shame she had supposed she could 
never experience again. Again the next day 
she had heard him, and then had been formed 
her great resolve. The hour of its accom- 
plishment came vividly before her as in 
memory she lived it through again. Once 
more she sees the luxurious room of the 
rich Pharisee, filled with many guests. But 
aow, as then, the faces are a blur. Only one 
face is clear, that of him who had awakened 
the desire for decency and holiness. Again 
the unseemly joke at her expense is half 
everheard; but, careless of appearance, dis- 
regardful of every comment, she separates 
herself from the group of onlookers, and be- 
fore any servant can stop her slie has fallen 
at the end of his table couch, and as the 
tears fall like cleansing rain she reverently 
wipes his feet with her hair and anoints 
them with the ointment she had purchased 
with her last denarii. 

She cowers in dread of the consequences. 
But he speaks calmly, strongly. Other 
voices are hushed. Even the arrogance of 
the Pharisee is bowed by the question he 
must answer. And then, oh, then, he turns 
to her, and in words she will remember until 
life ceases—nay, which will bear her beyond 
death—he floods her soul with peace and joy. 

With that hour began the new life. By 
degrees respect was won again. Not to the 
old life of ease she had enjoyed before she 
sinned was it possible to return, but she 
eould and did attain to an honest life. And 
bow faithfully she had followed the Master. 
With grief and wonder she had seen Galilee 
growing hostile as the influence of Pharisee- 
asm was directed against him. But she had 
hoped he would again become popular. As 
‘her expectations were disappointed and at 
flast the Master left his native province, she 
ould not but believe he would gain in Judea 
and at Jerusalem what Capernaum and 
Galilee in narrow provincialism had denied 
‘im. 

With what absorbing interest she had 
waited for every report and rumor of his 
wanderings. Soon came the story of the 
tragedy played out so quickly. The effect 
en the woman had at first been as that of a 
stunning blow. The Master had seemed so 
strong, so good. She had felt he could not 
te overcome, that his goodness could not be 
disregarded. And now that he was dead, 
erushed by the forces of prejudice and hate, 
it seemed as though her belief were shat- 
tered. His strength was less than she had 
trusted it to be and goodness, however per- 
fect, was no guarantee against absolute de- 
feat. Why, then, try to continue in the 
hhard path of new-found purity? Hither in 
sin or in virtue one seemed certain to be 
rejected. | 

And so the temptations of the old life 
rose up and smote her soul. That very day 
she had all but decided to turn her back on 
her present rigorous life and slip down to 
the evil always ready to welcome her again. 
She was hesitant, and knew in her soul that 
ther hesitation was but the brief prelude to 
full surrender. Just then the man had come 
to tell her of the gathering. 

As we have seen, she had refused. But 
now, as she lay on the bed, sick at heart, in 
despair at the outcome of her faith and too 
discouraged to do aught but give it up, there 
passed over her a wave of longing to see 


. 


again, before she forfeited their regard once 
more and forever, the friends who had helped 
her since the day of her redemption. Why, 
indeed, should she not go for the last time? 
In the shadows of the night she could see 
and be seen by but few. And at last, moved 
by this impulse, she rose, cast her mantle 
over her shoulders and about her head, and 
passed out into the street. 

A glorious full moon now flooded the lake 
with silver splendor and made the way she 
had to go quite plain and easy to travel. 

Indeed, the place of the gathering was well 
known to her. About a mile from Caper- 
naum a low barrier of hills cut across the 
farm lands of the plain, At the foot of one 
of the peaks of this ridge there was a small 
farmhouse where one of the followers of 
Jesus lived. Thither the Master had often 
gone for rest and quiet during his days of 
public teaching at Capernaum. Since he 
had left Galilee the place had been a sort of 
rendezvous for those who had known and 
loved him, 

As Joanna came to the place this night, 
she was astonished to discover how many 
had gathered together. Several hundred men 
and women were assembled. The radiance 
of the moon made the evening darkness seem 
as bright as an early twilight, but on the 
far outskirts of the crowd the woman sank 
down unnoticed. 

When all was quiet a man whom Joanna 
recognized as her friend, the visitor of the 
afternoon, arose and began to speak. He 
referred first to his own experience, simply 
and briefly. Then he made gentle allusion 
to what many there assembled had known 
of the saving, healing ministry of the Mas- 
ter; and as he recalled the words Jesus 
had spoken, the kind and generous deeds he 
had done, many a hardly suppressed sob 
could be heard. After this he went on to 
tell the story of what had happened after 
Jesus had left Galilee. 

Having completed the recital of events 
he paused for a little. Then with an ear- 
nestness and solemnity more intense than 
ever he went on. 

“And now, my friends, I have yet more to 
tell you. You all know Simon whom the 
Master called Peter. You know him as a 
plain, hard-working fisherman who speaks 
only what he knows. Well, then; listen to 
this marvel! He knows that the Master is 
alive. In some way, I know not how, he 
has been convinced beyond all doubt. Al- 
ready in Jerusalem he has begun to preach, 
not our Master good and great, yet now 
erucified and buried, but the Master trium- 
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phant over death, living as a victor over the 
grave, alive for evermore. And this is not 
a hope, but an unshakable conviction.” 

“The Master alive! can it be? What can 
this mean? It is true he told us that he 
should not be destroyed at Jerusalem, but 
we supposed he made reference to victory 
over the priests.” 

So the cries went up from the crowd of 
listeners. But the speaker quieted them 
presently. 

“It is true even as I said. I have talked 
with Peter. He speaks from experience. 
And why, my friends,” he went on, “why 
should we not be convinced? Did we not 
believe in him?” “Yes, yes!” was the re- 
sponse. ‘“‘Do we not feel that such as he 
eould not die forever?’ ‘It is impossible!’ 
came from many voices. ‘Well, then, God 


will show us even as he did Peter. Let us 
pray to him now.” 

The people rose, awed and silent. A great 
sense of expectancy filled the place. Joanna 


had risen with the other and stood with 
bowed head as the words of the petition fell 
upon her ears. “O God of Israel, thou 
knowest us thy servants. Thou didst send 
us Jesus of Nazareth to teach us of thee. 
By word and sign he did lead us to trust 
thee. Grant we beseech thee a witness to 
our hopes. It cannot be that he is held by 
the pains of death. As it was granted to 
Peter, so let us, thy servants, here be 
assured.” 

He ceased to pray. The silence grew 
more intense. ‘he breath of the night wind 
passed over the assembly. And then—none 
ever could describe it, but from lip to lip 
passed the words, as heads were lifted and 
faces written over with joy and amazement 
looked to one another: ‘He is alive! We 
have seen the Lord!’ And on the very 
outskirts of the trembling company a woman 
eried out: “I thank thee, O my God! 
Goodness is not defeated. I will follow on 
in his way. With him I shall be victorious.” 


‘1 Cor. 15: 6—“Then he appeared to 
above five hundred brethren at once, of 
whom the greater part remain until 
now, but some are fallen asleep.” 
Cleveland, O. 


I have no regard to persons or professions ; 
for, when we come into the truth, it will 
banish from the earth all sectarianism; and 
when we come back into the state which we 
ought to be in to become the children of God, 
we shall all be brethren and sisters of one 
family—EHlias Hicks. 
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Opinions on Billy Sunday 


Unsolicited Letters from Our Readers 


Eprrors’ Nore.—We group below a few out of many communications received at this office with reference to Mr, Sunday. 
It will be observed that they are all reasonably brief, and we would ask all who wish to express themselves further on this sub- 


ject to keep their communications in the future within 300 words. 


represent different sides and those that we consider of most value to our readers. . 


The Sterner Gospel Needed 


Do not the majority of our evangelical 
preachers today need the shock that Billy 
Sunday is giving them? Do they not, as a 
rule, seem to have dropped the sterner part 
of Christ’s own preaching, as well also its 
mystical qualities? Are not both needed as 
well as the great call for social work? And 
has human nature and advancement in 
knowledge so changed the field that a new 
style of preaching is called for? By the 
thousands of all classes that try to hear 
Sunday, and thank him if they do, should 
not many preachers fear they have mis- 
judged as to what is expected from the 
pulpit? ‘ 

Edwardsville, Mass. J. B. OLDFELLOW. 


Not Like Mr. Moody 


A subscriber would take earnest exception 
to the reference to Mr. Moody in the Billy 
Sunday discussion published in The Congre- 
gationalist of Feb. 25. The manner of Mr. 
Moody in the pulpit and on the platform was 
always dignified and his language reverent. 
It would be as reasonable to quote the man- 
ner of Dr. George Gordon or Dr. Brown in 
the pulpit in vindication of Mr. Sunday as 
that of Mr. Moody. 

Saran PorTER EASTMAN. 
Wellesley, Mass. ; 


A John the Baptist 


While I recognize the fact that I am one 
of those awful Darwinians whom Mr. 
Sunday cheerfully consigns to the lower 
regions, I console myself with the thought 
that he is not my final judge. And I have 
gradually become convinced that Mr. Sunday 
is the John the Baptist of the present day 
in America. 

Cambridge. H, L. C. 


Not of Man Only 


That a single individual, even “Billy” 
Sunday, can by any human device gather 
20,000 people two or three times each day 
to listen to the presentation of “the old, old 
story,” simply because it is “Billy” Sunday, 
is an absurdity. There is something besides 
an erratic, dramatic human being back of 
it, and to my mind it can only be the power 


of the living God, silently impressing upon 


the consciences of men his earnest desire 
that all men, without the loss of one, should 
avail themselves of the eternal plan of sal. 
vation. Therefore, is it not far better that 
the criticisms, the lofty, educational ideals 
and the modern theological objections should 
be cast away, and if a “Billy” Sunday can 
bring men to a knowledge of salvation in 
Christ, that we, as church people, stand by 
and back of any’ and every such movement 
and by personal co-operation take the fruits 
of his labor and nourish into a perfectly de- 
veloped Christian life each and every one 
as they come from the ranks of sin and per- 
dition? To me this is far better than criti- 
cizing, questioning and predicting that they 
will not “stick.” Gather the wheat into the 
garner and keep it for the coming of our 
Lord. 
Chicago, 8S. A. MrNnarp. 


Stand By the Churches 


The worst feature of most of the evan- 
gelistic Sunday discussion is the disloyalty 
to the real work of the church manifested 


+ doing, instead of to thousands.” 


by some laymen and clergymen and the spirit 
of discontent with the steady output of her 
character-building mission. 

“Tf Sunday preached with quiet dignity 
he would preach to three hundred, as I am 
The reply 
is: “Yes, and if the Atlantic rushed head- 
long to Europe as Niagara rushes down, we 
could go to Europe without steam or sails. 
Your three hundred souls are on a long 
journey, with need of food each week; they 
do not cross over to heaven by the shock 
method.” 

“Billy Sunday’s hits count, the preacher’s 
hits don’t count; the church is not deliver- 
ing the goods.” The reply is: ‘The church 
uses no press agent nor publicity bureau. 
She keeps the community spiritually alive 
about as the retail grocer does, by delivering 
her supply of strength unfailingly each day 
at every man’s door. She delivers the goods 
but asks no praise in print for telling the 
soul the eternal secret of life in God. The 
pastor does not tell the secrets of his 
wounded and rescued sheep to the news- 
papers.” 

“The dry-as-dust preaching is emptying 
the churches.” The reply is that this is 
true, but not true. Many faithful congrega- 
tions are putting up with poor preaching 
because their minister is giving his whole 
heart and strength to redeeming the com- 
munity by hand-to-hand work, as his Mas- 
ter did. And, in fact, the churches are not 
empty. Stick to the truth; empty churches 
are in many cases the figment of a discon 
tented imagination that does not know how 
to value real facts. Spiritual results can- 
not always be counted as one weighs mer- 
chandise. And I for one fear that many so- 
ealled “‘ceommon-sense laymen” have brought 
into the temple of prayer the scales they 
use in the counting-house and market-place. 
I do not decry numbers, nor do I deery Mr. 
Sunday. I do decry treacherous disloyalty 
to the faithful, active churches and I do 
decry the lack of spiritual valuation which 
expresses itself in meaningless discontent. 

GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER. 


Broadway Church, 
Winter Hill, Somerville, Mass. 


Mr. Sunday in Wichita—Pro 


I have been reading with interest the 
articles in The Congregationalist on Billy 
Sunday. One cannot but think of what the 
Arkansan said of the first train that came 
through his country: “The first time I saw 
that thing coming down the track my heart 
nearly stop beating, but when a feller gets 
a little used to it you just kinder brace up 
to the thing and like to see her go.” Boston 
will enjoy seeing Mr. Sunday go when she 
gets used to him. ~ 

Professor Youtz’s article raises the real 
question, i.e., “Does Billy Sunday bring a 
sense of God, create a profound reverence 
for spiritual things, fill a man with a spirit 
of prayer and worship?” . It is to this ques- 
tion that I want to speak my word. 

I was living in Wellington, Kan., when 
Mr. Sunday was in Wichita, Kan., and 
heard him. It was my privilege directly fol- 
lowing the close of Mr. Sunday's meeting 
to be thrown much with the Christian En- 
deavor people of Wichita, and also to meet 


and observe the work of several of the evan- 


gelistic teams. It seemed to me as | watched 
the men and women go forward in those 
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We select out of a large variety of comment those that 


meetings that they did not see Mr. Sunday. 
He was to them a voice calling them to 
God. God and sin and judgment and salva- 
tion in Jesus Christ were the things that 
took hold on them. Many hardened sinners 
went out from’those meetings to erect the 
family altar. I cannot think that any other 
vision than that of God could have moved 
them to do what they did or that any but 
a true spirit of reverence and prayer could 
have held them after Mr, Sunday was gone. 
One thing that was noticeable in the after- 
noon meetings was that when Mr. Sunday 
left the building, and the workers’ class 
came together for study, all the spectacular 
disappeared. The workers were themselves 
and did not try to ape Mr. Sunday. This 
was very strikingly true of the work of the 
young people and of the evangelistic team. 
Mr. Sunday’s methods attracted many to the 
meetings, but Mr. Sunday’s God won their 
hearts. The pastors never had a more will- 
ing and pliable people than those who flocked 
to the churches at the close of the Sunday 
meetings. Following the Sunday meeting, 
the problem of the churches was changed. 
Before it had been, How can we get the 
people? Now, How can we hold, assimilate 
and train them? ? 
Weeping Water, Neb. W. M. Etwepcr. 


Mr. Sunday in Wichita—Con 

When I had finished the reading of Mr. 
Cobleigh’s very interesting and valuable arti- 
cles, I was quite inclined to say, “Almost 
persuadest thou me’’ to become a believer in 
the wonderful evangelist who is making such 
a stir in the Christian world. However, it 
is difficult to set aside some judgments or 
ignore some facts. 

The whole movement appears to me to be 
bizarre and foreign to the method and spirit 
of Jesus Christ. 

Both Mr. Cobleigh and Grapho speak of 
the permanency of the work of Sunday, and 
Grapho, who is nothing if he is not graphio, 
cites Wichita, with other cities, as testify- 
ing to the permanent quality of Sunday’s. 
work here. Let me suggest that the testi- 
mony is exclusively from those who were 
committed to the movement and prejudiced 
witnesses. It would only be fair to hear 
from the other side. I can bring more than 
one witness to such a court as Grapho’s 
who will testify that Wichita is little, if any, 
better from the spiritual point of view to- 
day than before the Sunday campaign, which 
was concluded a little more than three years 
ago. 

The remarkable lay evangelistic movement 
that had its origin in Wichita is set forth 
as evidence of the value of the Sunday 
campaign. It is possible that the “gospel 
team” would not have been organized had 
not Sunday come to Wichita, but the “gospe? 
team” movement took its rise after the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement team 
came here a couple of months after Sunday 
left. That visit helped to conserve and or- 
ganize the results of the Sunday campaign, 
and to my mind was mainly responsible for 
the organization of the “gospel team.” 

Mr. Cobleigh urges that the remuneration 
that Mr. Sunday receives is a “free-will of- — 
fering.” The fact is that efforts are care- 
fully put forth to spur men to large giving — 
—that they are virtually “held up”! To 
call such an offering a “free-will” offering is 
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Close of Sunday Campaign 
| Significant Facts from Philadelphia 


The final day of the Philadelphia cam- 
paign proved to be the greatest that Billy 
Sunday ever experienced in his evangelistic 
eareer. He preached for more than five 
- hours in the four services to about 60,000 
people. The doors were opened at 3 A.M. 
At four o’clock there were more than 1,000 
persons present. Mr. Sunday began to 
preach at 9.30 to men and women estimated 
to number 10,000. At 12.30 he preached to 
12,000 men. At the close of this meeting the 
greatest service for women was held at three 
o'clock ; 18,000 women crowded into the tab- 
ernacle. So great was the crush that twenty- 
seven cases were sent into the local hospital. 
_ The climax came at night when 21,000 men 
filled the auditorium, violating all fire laws. 
They sat in aisles, reserved sections and 
_rostrum. 

At the first meeting there were 545 peni- 
tents. At the men’s meeting there were 502 
who “hit the trail.” But at the women’s 
meeting the record for the campaign was 
reached when 964 came forward and took 
the evangelist’s hand. This is the largest 
number for any one service. At night 707 
men “hit the trail,” making in all for the 
day 2,718 penitents. A total of over 43,000 
“hit the trail’ during the campaign. Pitts- 
burgh has the next highest record—26,000. 

Billy Sunday left Philadelphia after eleven 
weeks’ campaign for his home at Winona 
Lake, Ind., at the close of the evening meet- 
ing. The train shed never had a larger 
crowd. Thousands of men and women 
cheered and sang. One of the “trail hitters” 
was at the throttle of the Chicago Limited 
which was to leave at ten-fifty-one o’clock. 
With a draft for $51,136.85, representing 
the present total of the free-will offering of 
the people of this city, Billy Sunday bade 
good-by to the crowd and out into the night 
the train faded away and “he was gone.” 
Pittsburgh gave Mr. Sunday $46,000 for the 

_ 26.000 names of those who “hit the trail.” 
Philadelphia gave him $51,136.85, and he 
passed in the names of over 43,000 who 
walked down the sawdust trail. 

Mr. Sunday will rest for two weeks at his 
home at Winona Lake before beginning his 
work at Paterson, N. J. 

In justice to Mr. Sunday it should be said 

_ that on the last day, when the committee 
thought it would be wise to take another 
collection for the free-will offering, as the 
committee was not satisfied with the amount 
secured, Mr. Sunday said that he would only 
receive that which was made out in the form 
of checks. All cash contributions were to 
go to the poor of the city. About $3.000 
were in the loose offering which was given 
to the poor. It is believed that for a week 
to come gifts of money will still pour in for 


Opinions on Billy Sunday 
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to juggle with names. It is nothing of the 


sort. 

I wish to indorse heartily the sane words 
of Professor Youtz in The Congregational- 
ist for March 4, and also the beautiful ut- 
terances of Dr. Lyman in the same number. 
Is there not great danger of making our 
beautiful Christian religion «0 cheap, so 
valueless, that men will come to despise it 
as something not worth while? Congrega- 


ticnalists can ill afford to join in such a 


movement as that. Such a course does not 
comport with our dignity. our sanity, our 
intelligence—with the whole course of our 
noble history. 


Wichita, Kan. G. S. RICKER. 


By Rev. H. W. Myers, Jr. 


the evangelist. The largest check for the 
thank-offering was $5,000 and the smallest 
gift was one cent, from a child. 

There were 146 services held in the taber- 
nacle during the eleven weeks and 146 ser- 
mons, averaging 4,000 words, were preached. 
The largest number of “trail hitters” at a 
single service, as before mentioned, was 964 
and the smallest was eighty-four. There 
were more than 500 outside meetings held by 
the Sunday aids. It will take a box car to 
take home the gifts that were made to Mr. 
Sunday, the value of which will be several 
thousand dollars. The largest gift was a 
sealskin coat valued at $1,200. Next was a 
set of silver from employés of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad worth $700; and a grand- 
father’s clock, given by the choir, valued at 
$500. 


The one thing that Billy Sunday proudly 
carried away with him was a testimonial to 
his good work in this city. This was the 
result of a meeting of the leading men of 
Philadelphia at Bellvue-Stratford Hotel on 
March 2. It was signed by the mayor and 
the many men high in business and profes- 
sional affairs of the city. 

Philadelphia is now trying to adjust it- 
self to the conditions that have been created 
by this mighty wave of religion. It will be 
some time before it will be possible to tell 
what the results are. One thing seems true, 
that the question of religion is the most im- 
portant theme in this large city. Billy Sun- 
day has stirred up things. That is°a real 
service. It remains for the churches to meas- 
ure up. Will they do it? Can they do it? 

Philadelphia, March 28. 
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In Amatite Roofing there’s a 
pound of material to every 
square foot,—a solid, heavy, 
substantial covering against 
the storm and weather. 


There is nothing flimsy about 
Amatite, although it is a 
ready roofing that comes in 
rolls and can be laid by any- 


rience. 


Amatite also has a mineral 
surface and needs no paint- 
ing. 


It is suited for use on all 
kinds of steep roofed build- 
ings. 


You would suppose that Am- 
atite would cost more than 
other roofings, but it doesn’t. 
It costs less than other roof- 
ings of the same weight. 


Free sample on request 


BARRETT MFG. COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston Cleveland St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Detroit Cincinnati 
Kansas City Minneapolis Seattle 
Salt Lake City Birmingham 
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New York Churches 
Helping the Jobless 


A United Service of Churches 
the Easter Spirit 


llustratin ; 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


More than 15,000 names remain on the 
list of the New York City free municipal 
registry of persons seeking for work. This 
number by no means represents the extent 
of the unemployed problem. Many of the 
most distressing cases in this winter of un- 
usual business depression do not thus pub- 
licly advertise themselves. A large propor- 
tion of them also are families connected 
with religious congregations. Among the 
pressing calls for help from Belgium, Po- 
land and other lands devastated by war, the 
half-suppressed appeals of needy neighbors 
are too apt to remain unheard. 

But the churches of our great metropol- 
itan tity have taken hold of this matter in a 
way worthy of the attention of the whole 
country. The Federation of the Churches 
of the New York, through its economic de- 
partment, last autumn created an _ inter- 
church committee on unemployment, of 
which Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton is chair- 
man. He is also chairman of the clerical 
conference of the churches of the city. Out 
of these two bodies has sprung a commission 
of which he is the head. Its members rep- 
resent all the leading religious organiza- 
tions—Protestant, Catholic, Jewish. For the 
Grst time in its history, all the churches 
have been brought into co-operative action, 


and their united efforts are being success-, 


fully directed to relieve those suffering 
through lack of work: 

At the first meeting of the commission the 
question at once arose as to how to' raise 
funds required to begin operations. One 
member—a Jew—promptly offered to under- 
write an amount sufficient for preliminary 
work, and suggested that more important 
matters should be taken up. 

A meeting at the opera house was ar- 
ranged. Ex-President -Roosevelt was en- 
gaged to give a lecture. This he gave with- 
out compensation, offering generous aid 
besides. The sale of tickets to the lecture 
brought in about $7,000 and a collection 
taken at the meeting yielded $7,000 more. 

The city was divided into districts, each 
having its auxiliary organization. Hach 
district assumes the responsibility of caring 
for the unemployed within its bounds, and 
each church in the district takes care of its 
own. When a church has more than it can 
provide for, stronger churches in the dis- 
trict come to its aid. Not a few of these 
have been surprised to find hitherto unsus- 
pected cases of need among their own 
brethren. It has been estimated that not 


less than three-fourths of those helped thus. 


far are more or less closely related to some 
church. One of the beneficial results of 
this movement has been to acquaint the 
churches with the needs of their own people. 

As an example of the methods employed, 
Clinton Avenue Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn may be mentioned. Dr, Boynton 
und lis son, Rev. Russell Boynton, are the 
pastors. This church is the headquarters 
for distribution of the Prospect Hill Dis- 
trict. By systematic, unobtrusive commu- 
nity study conditions have been investigated, 
an organization of about fifty young people 
carrying on this work. A simple and ef- 
fective way has thus opened for the co-op- 
erative service of the churches. 

The methods of affording aid to the unem- 
ployed are various. Workrooms have been 
established in churches or other buildings. 
Materials are provided for preparing lint, 
bandages, etc., for army hospitals, and many 
are employed six er seven hours daily in 


getting these ready to be sent to the seat of 
war. Others are engaged in putting cane 
bottoms on chairs. Each of these rooms is 
superintended by one or more volunteer 
workers. Many persons have been found in 
straits who have never asked for aid from 
charitable societies. But their small savings 
have been exhausted while they have been 
out of work. Among these are widows, some 
of whom have young children. Only as a 
last resort would these persons apply to 
strangers for help. In these cases loans are 
made to pay the rent and to provide for fuel 
and other most pressing necessities. 

One feature of the work is the bringing of 
American churches into closer fellowship 
with brethren of other nationalities, such 
as Italians, Norwegians and Finns. For in- 
stance, 1 was permitted to see a letter to 
Dr. Boynton from a pastor of a Finnish 
church, acknowledging a gift of money for 
his. congregation. ‘They had made no com- 
plaint, asked for no help. They were endur- 
ing their sufferings quietly and patiently. 
But the brotherly kindness extended to them 
opened the heart of the pastor. It appeared 
that a considerable number of this congre- 
gation of about 200 had been for some time 
living on one rather scanty meal a day. The 
pastor wrote that the money received would 
help and comfort many genuine sufferers. 

The donors both of money and of service 
have brought out occasions of as notable 
surprises as the recipients. I understood 
Dr. Boynton to say that only once had he 
made any appeal to his congregation for 
contributions... But persons whose hearts 
have been touched are sending in money 
every day. Many letters contain checks for 
five or ten dollars; nota few for larger sums. 
For example: a woman who referred to her- 
self as a domestic servant wrote to Dr. Boyn- 
ton, saying she had so little that she preferred 
not to send her gift to a charitable society. 
She ventured to ask if he would give his 
personal attention to bestow the amount she 
enclosed where it would relieve some partie- 
ular cases of need. She added that no 
acknowledgment was necessary. The letter 
contained a check for $100. <A gentleman 
called on Dr. Boynton one day, bringing a 
gift of $500. “All the profits of my business 
this year,” he said, “are going to benefit my 
fellowmen. I won’t say how much more. 
This matter is getting on my conscience.” 


For several weeks the average amount dis-~ 


tributed per week has been about $2,000. 
No instance of genuine need has been discov- 
ered without some assistance rendered. 
Great care is used to secure economy in dis- 
tribution and the largest results possible in 
all the districts. The accounts pass through 
the hands of the city auditor, and some of 
the ablest business men are on the board. 

The fruits of this work may not be as con- 
spicuous as those often tabulated to repre- 
sent the results of an organized campaign 
for a religious revival. But in creating and 
developing Christian character, bringing the 
churches into fellowship in Christian service 
and guiding their united efforts to the wor- 
thiest ministries, this movement and others 
like it may find a high place in the records 
of the progress of Christianity in this 
strange year of trial and sorrow, aggravated 
by the greatest war in the history of the 
world, 


A Life Perpetuated through 
Song 


At this Easter season it is pleasant to 


record an instance of the way in which one | 


whose whole earthly life breathed the spirit 
of cheer and hope and whose death at an 
early age a little over a year ago was 
mourned by a wide circle of friends East and 
West, is incarnating herself anew in other 
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lives through the musie whieh she wrote. 
Helen Grinnell Mears, the beloved only 
daughter of Rev. David O. Mears, D. D., re- 
cently of Albany, N. Y., but now-.of Boston, 
possessed a voice of unusual beauty, which 
she consecrated from girlhood to her Master. 
Weleomed on metropolitan musieal platforms, 
capable of interpreting the finest oratorios, 
Helen Mears loved most of all to sing to lit- ~ 
tle groups of congenial friends the songs that 
relate to life’s deepest realities. One of her 
musical compositions which, since her death, 
has gone all over the country is the Mothers’ 
Hymn, adopted by the national and state 
conferences of mothers. It is fitted te words 
written by Caroline Shipman. 

A notice in our advertising columns this 
week shows where copies of the hymn and 
the music accompanying it ean be obtained. 
We are not able to reproduce the latter, but 
we gladly print the twe verses of the hymns 
and commend them for use, not only im 
mothers’ meetings, but at the home fireside. 
As the author of the musie blessed others by 
her radiant presenee while she lived, so it is 
the desire of her father and mother, whe 
have borne up under their great serrow with 
a courage that has inspired all who know 
them, that her imfluence may serve, as did 
her short life, to make others more loving 
and more Christlike. : 


Come, let us live with our children 
Lives that are noble and true, 
Letting the love of the Father 
Shine forth in all that we do; 
Sent in his infinite wisdom, 
That we may teach them aright, 
Ours for today, we must guide them 
Unto the heavenly light. 


Come, let us live with our children, 
Tenderly watchful and near; 

To these young lives now unfolding 
Ready with counsel and cheer; 

To give them strength for life’s battles, 
Helping if evil betides, 

Building so well that they shall be 
Temples wherein he abides. 


Death of Rev. Wilbert L. 
Anderson 


Seldom does one pass out of life more 
suddenly than did Rev. Wilbert L. Anderson, 
D. D., who died of heart disease at the home 
of Rey. Charles H. Oliphant in Methuen, 
Mass., March 26. He was just on the eve 
of taking up important work in connection 
with the Country Life Commission of the 
Federal Council of Churches in America, and 
he was also to be related to the Industrial 
Commission of the Congregational National 
Council. During his pastorates at Pxeter 
and Amherst, Mass., Dr. Anderson had 
studied the rural religious problem, and since 
his resignation at Amherst, about two years 
ago, he had spent a year abroad further en- 
larging his field of observation so that he 
was in a position, had his life beem spared, 
to serve in an unusual way all the denomina- 
tions facing the rural problem. As we 
stated in our issue of March 25, he was ex- 
pecting to give courses of lectures this eom- 
ing season at summer schools and univer- 
sities. 

Dr. Anderson was a graduate of Yale 
Divinity School in 1882. A careful scholar 
and investigator, a clear and vigorous writer 
and a man of great poise of judgment and 
fineness of feeling, he represented the best 
ideals of the New England ministry. He 
leaves a wife, who lives in Bast Berkshire, 
Vt., where the two have had their home since 
their return from Europe. A brother-inlaw 
is Rey. Charles A. Dinsmore, D.D., of 
Waterbury, Ct. 


When death, the great reconciler, has come, 
it is never our tenderness that we repent 
but our severity.—George Eliot. 
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Life-Work Recruits 


A New Movement in Christian Endeavor 


By William Shaw, LL. D. 


General Secretary of the United Society of Christian Endeavor 


“Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of 

decision,” is as true now as in the days of 
the prophet. The difficulty is that too often 
the challenge for decision comes too late for 
the vast majority to benefit by it. This is 
particularly true with reference to the ap- 
peal for the consecration of the life to defi- 
nite Christian service. The Student Volun- 
teers have in the past represented the only 
organized effort to recruit the ranks of mis- 
sionary workers, and they have specialized 
on foreign missions. Sporadic attempts have 
also ‘been made to secure candidates for the 
- gospel ministry. The field of all these efforts 

has been the college, and while the response 
has been most gratifying, it has been utterly 
inadequate to the need. 

Previous to the terrible war now raging all 
the leading missionary boards reported a 
dearth of properly equipped candidates for 
every department of missionary effort. When 
normal conditions are restored, the Boards 
will undoubtedly face the same problem. 
The American Board reported a pressing 
need for twenty-three ordained men, four 
physicians, eight men teachers, twenty-seven 
women teachers, eight women evangelists, 
three women physicians and six nurses. The 
Presbyterian Board for immediate require- 
ments needed sixty ordained men, thirty-six 
women evangelists ; twenty-two men and four 
women physicians; three nurses, twenty 
men and twenty women teachers; nine men 
for industrial work, including a carpenter, 
a printer and agriculturists; and four busi- 
mess agents. The Christian (Disciples) For- 
eign Missionary Society called for sixty-four 
missionaries to meet urgent needs. Many 
more could be wisely used. 

The needs of the home mission field were 
equally pressing. The Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions was ealling for more than 
twelve hundred men as pastors, evangelists 
and superintendents for the next three years, 
an average of more than four hundred a year. 
The Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety needed two hundred and ninety-six men 
to man properly’ its home missionary field. 
Other boards were doubtless in the same 
condition. 

If the campaigns to awaken the churches 

and secure adequate financial resources for 
’ the mighty task to which heathen nations 
and home conditions challenge them are suc- 
cessful, then the problem of securing prop- 
erly trained workers becomes all the more 
acute. In the judgment of many who are 
interested in this problem the college age is 
too late to reach the majority of those who 
ought to respond to this appeal. Only a 
small minority of the grammar school pupils 
pass on to the high school, and a still smaller 
minority pass from the high school into col- 
lege. } 

By our delay in calling the young people 
to a decision we have lost not only those who 
have at the eollege age made their decision 
for other professions, but the still larger 
number who have dropped out of school into 
business, who might have been enlisted if 
the appeal had come to them earlier. To 
meet this imperative need, the Christian En- 
deavor Life-Work Recruits has been organ- 
ized. There is no machinery about this new 
movement, but simply an enrollment of 
those whé are willing to make the following 
covenant: 

Feeling myself called by the Holy Spirit, 
and trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for 
strength, I promise him that I will strive so 


to shape the plan of my life that I may give 
myself to the ministry, mission or some other 


form of definite Christian service as my life- 
work. 

I designate below the branch of religious 
work to which I feel myself called. 

The Ministry, 

Social Settlement Work, 

The Mission Field, Home or Foreign, 

Christian Hndeavor Field Work, 

oe s0r oY AWG. 0A. 

The decision hours at the Los Angeles 
Christian Dndeavor Convention, although 
given but scant notice in the press teports, 
were, in my judgment, the most significant 
and striking feature of the great convention. 
In the quiet hush of the closing hour, with 
no undue excitement, but in a spirit of ear- 
nest devotion, 192 young persons, sixty-six 
of whom were young men, signed the cove- 
nant cards. The result was so encouraging 
that the decision-hour for Life-Work Re- 
cruits has become a feature of district, state 
and national Christian Endeavor conven- 
tions and of Christian Endeavor Week. 
Hight hundred Life-Work Recruits have been 
enrolled. 

Through this agency tens of thousands of 
young people will be faced with the claims 
of Christian service at the time of life when 
decisions are made, and while there is op- 
portunity to secure the training necessary. 
Not all the decisions will be carried out; not 
all may wisely choose the work they are best 
fitted for; but here is a great opportunity 
for the pastors to guide and direct these seri- 
ous-minded young people and help to recruit 
the ranks of Christian workers until they 
shall be adequate for the task that confronts 
the church of today and tomorrow. 

Reunions of the recruits will be held in 
connection with Christian Hndeayvor conven- 
tions and summer institutes and so will be 
avoided the necessity of another series of 
conventions and conferences. 

It is hoped that all who are interested in 
the speedy evangelization of the world will 
co-operate in this effort to challenge the 
young people with the supreme work of the 


church and the making of a life instead of 
simply making a living. 


A Leader in the Northwest 
Death of Dr. Samuel G. Smith 


Just a8 we go to press comes a telegram 
from our Minneapolis correspondent, Dr. 
Robert P. Herrick, announcing the death 
last Friday of Dr. Samuel G. Smith, pastor 
of People’s Church, St. Paul. Only the day 
before a colleague of his in the St. Paul pas- 
torate, Rev. P. P. Womer of Plymouth 
Church, calling at our Boston office, had 
spoken of Dr. Smith’s sudden incapacitation, 
which he and we hoped would prove only 
temporary; but death has now come to him 
almost in the harness, for we understand that 
he was in his pulpit the Sunday before he 
passed away. 

His has been a long, arduous and fruitful 
service, and his influence upon St. Paul, the 
state of Minnesota and upon the country at 
large has been constant and pronounced. 
Of English birth, he graduated from Cornell 
College in Iowa in 1872. For seven years 
he was a member of the Minnesota State 
Board of Corrections and Charities; for 
three years on the St. Paul School Board; 
and for five years a regent of the University 
of Minnesota. He has been pastor of Peo- 
ple’s Church since 1888. A prolific writer, 
especially on economic and social themes, he 
has left as the fruit of his studies a number 
of substantial volumes, among them, ‘The 
Industrial Conflict,’ ‘Religion in the Mak- 
ing,” “Social Pathology” and ‘Democracy 
and the Church.” He was an unusually ef- 
fective preacher and in constant demand for 
addresses on important public occasions. 
Genial and lovable, he made hosts of friends, 
and his death now at the comparatively early 
age of sixty-three takes away one of our most 
trusted and useful leaders in the entire 
Northwest. 


on Easter Day. 
place to get it. 


How About Your 
Easter Neckwear? 


Time to be thinking about 
that tie you’re going to wear 
Here is the 


Selection is easy from the 


great variety of new ties, 
daily arriving—just inside 
the door. 


50c to $2.50 | 
A. SHUMAN & CO. 


BOSTON 
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Ask and it shall be given you; seek and 
ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you; for every one that asketh receiv- 
eth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. 


The object of prayer for the week 
beginning April 11 will be 
For Tuose WHo ARE IN DOUBT. 


For those especially whose faith in God 
is shaken by the war sufferings across the 
sea. 

That an overcoming confidence in God's 
love and overruling providence may be 
granted to them at this time. 

That the cross of Christ—the evidence 
of God’s love to mankind—may at this 
crisis stand out more clearly than before 
and that there may come an absolute con- 
fidence in the one who “in all their afflic- 
tions was afflicted.” 

For those who in the loss of dear ones 
are passing through the cloud. 

For wisdom and sympathy in the 
thoughts and words of all pastors and 
teachers who seek to show the way. 

For compelling faith and cheer among 
all Christ’s disciples. 


How can I live so as to make faith easy 
for my neighbor? 


O Lord, our help in the dark hours and 
our cheer when our hearts fail us, unto 
thee we turn in all our perplexities and 
questionings. For thou, O Christ, alone 
art the truth and in thee we have found 
and learned to know our Father and have 
come close to his loving heart. Remem- 
ber those who walk in darkness and let 
thy light shine into their hearts to bring 
them guidance, confidence and cheer. 


[The object of prayer for the week be- 
ginning April 4 (Master Week) is For 
a New Ambition in the Churches to Lead 
the Risen Life with Christ. The full 
statement of this topic will be found in 
The Congregationalist of March 25.] 


The war is hard to bear. Like the earth- 
quake and the storm, it raises questionings 
of God’s love and care for men. We cannot 
refuse to face the facts of misery, of hate, of 
death and cruelty. Shall we allow these 
troubles to daunt our souls and spoil our 
confidence? We may remember: That these 
were experiences foretold ; That they bring us 
face to face with the deep realities of life 
and death; That their effect has been to 
deepen the life of the soul in all the nations 
at war. We as spectators are perhaps most 
exposed to the coming of doubt. If we were 
permanent tenants of the earth, not tenants 
at will, the breakdown of civilization might 
cause us to doubt the benevolent will back 
of man’s experience. But that breakdown 
of civilization in war has been recurrent ever 
since the Church began.. Christ came in a 
time of unwonted peace. He foretold expe- 
riences of war and’ trouble: “And ye, when 
ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars; 
see that ye be not troubled: for these things 
must needs come to pass; but the end is not 
yet. For nation shall rise against nation, 
and kingdom against kingdom; and there 
shall be famines and earthquakes in divers 
places.” We have been forewarned, we have 
no right to be amazed or troubled. 

For ourselves the best remedy for doubt is 
action. To help others who are perplexed 
and troubled, we must live so as to make 
faith easy as possible because in us they see 
the good cheer of the life of Christ reflected 
in the midst of troubles and perplexities. 


APRIL. Lh s% 


George McNaughton Vial 


An Appreciation 


BY REV. EDWIN N. HARDY, PH. D. 


“His life was gentle and the elements so 
mixed in him that nature might stand up 
and say to all the world, ‘This was a man.’ ” 
The quotation suggests the full-orbed man- 
hood, the most conspicuous characteristic 
of the life of. George McNaughton Vial of 
Chicago, Ill., who at the height of his power 
and influence, after more than two years of 


MK. GEORGE M, VIAL 


intense suffering died March 11 at the age 
of sixty-five. 

Mr. Vial was a splendid specimen of Chris- 
tian manhood. Richly endowed by nature in 
body and mind, he was a distinguished man 
in any assembly. He was thoroughly a gen- 
tleman, with a chivalry, tenderness and 
courtesy admired by all. A man of positive 
convictions, modified by regard for another’s 
opinion, his resourcefulness, initiative and 
energy made him everywhere a power, yet 
his fidelity to other leadership was unexcelled. 
Never self-seeking, he welcomed honors and 
leadership only when convinced that thereby 


he could more effectively serve his fellow- 
men and his Lord. A judicial mind with al- 
most intuitive discernment: gave unusual 
weight to his judgment and made him a 
valued councilor. A man of simple tastes, 
a lover of nature and the open fields, he yet 
keenly appreciated culture. He possessed a 
humor, wholesome and kindly, and an irre- 
pressible cheerfulness. Those who visited 
him in his sickness will treasure in memory 
his smile and the eloquence of his hand 
when he could not speak. His character 
never appeared more strong and Christlike 
than during his long illness. 

Mr. Vial was conspicuously successful in 
business and was one of the best-known men 
in the paint, varnish and oil trade in the 
country. He was one of the most influen- 
tial citizens of La Grange and a tower of 
strength for every good cause. He invested 
every relation of life, home, community, 
church and state with dignity, charm and 
Christian spirit. The secret, of his man- 
hood was his complete committal to Christ 
at the age of sixteen. 

Mr. Vial was fortunate in his ancestry. 
His paternal grandparents were Illinois pio- 
neers of the best New England stock. His 
mother was Scotch. With this Puritan- 
Scotch blood finely blended Mr. Vial’s life 
was entirely spent in and about Chicago, an 
environment as stimulating as can be found. 
He was a typical product of the best forces 
of the Middle West. He was born and bred 
a Congregationalist, and by true worth be- 
came one of the foremost laymen of the de- 
nomination. For more than a score of years 
he was one of the most esteemed and loved 
members of the La Grange church. He 
served the denomination as moderator ef the 
State Conference, as president of the Chicago 
Congregational Club, as director of the City 
Missionary Society and in many other posi- 
tions of responsibility. The National Coun- 
cil honored him with appointment to com- 
missions and committees and he was a val- 
ued member of the Commission on Missions. 
He was happily married, Sept. 15, 1874, to 
Miss Emma Goodrich, who with a son and 
two daughters mourns his death. 


Reach up as far as you can, and God will 
reach down all the rest of the way.—John 
Vincent. : 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Dear Friend, 


Have you any idea of our situation—how serious it is? The pupils 
in our colored schools pay for tuition and many of them for board. 


Their source of money for this is the cotton crop. 


The price of cotton 


has fallen so low that, when it can be sold at all, it is sold for from 40 
to 50 per cent. less than the normal price. The result of this is that the 


students have no money, it being tied up in unsaleable cotton. 


Our 


receipts for tuition have decreased 12 per cent., and receipts for board 


have decreased 23 per cent. 


This means that we must have $20,000 in special gifts in order to save 
our schools from being closed. They MUST NOT BE CLOSED. The 
needed $20,000 has been divided into 400 shares of $50 each. Will you 
take one or more of these shares or at least part of a share? Will you 
speak to some one else who can be prevailed on to take one or more 
shares? Will you come quickly and strongly to the help of our A. M. A. 


in this emergency? 
Yours for the work, 


PHILIP S. MOXOM 


JOHN R. ROGERS 


Committee 


FERD. Q. BLANCHARD 


Please draw check payable to 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


The East 


Massachusetts 


Fiftieth Anniversary at Waverley 


WAVERLEY, Rey. C. A. Bidwell, pastor, cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary, March 19-23. 
.The exercises included a communion service 
March 19, with a memorial address by Rev. 
A, J. Covell; a Sunday morning service 
March 21, conducted by Mr. Bidwell; a Bible 


school service, at ‘which a brief history of the \ 


school was given; a Young People’s service, 
with an address by Dr. Francis E. Clark; a 
women’s meeting, with an address by Mrs. BE. 


KENSETT 


_For the Treatment of Patients with 
Nervous Diseases. 


Beautiful 
Surround- 
ings 


Healthful 
Locality . 


Offers the benefits incident to country life with 
constant medical supervision and careful attention. 
Grounds extend for half a mile. The facilities of the 
city and service of churches are at command. The 
house is superior in construction, has every modern 
convenience, and is entirely free from the appearance 
of an institution. 

If desired, summer months may be spent on our farm 
in the White Mountains. 


(Ge A Booklet will be mailed upon request. 


EDWIN EVERETT SMITH, M.D., 
NORWALK, CONN. 


CHILOREN’S INN 
20 miles from Boston (Nort! Shore) open July 1 to Oct 1. 
Only children. or parents with children, received at this 
Inn. For information address 
P.O. Box 84, Danvers, Maas. 


The Claremont Inn 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


Of moderate size, perfect appointments, home-like 
atmosphere. At the foot of snow-clad mountains, in 
the midst of orange groves. On the campus of 
POMONA COLLEGE, a literary institution of wide 
and growing fame, thus enjoying the many literary, 
musical, dramatic and social events of the best type 
of college life. Ratesreasonable. Apply for literature. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERY THING. 
The finest furniture made. Direct from our 
factory to yourchurch. Catalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. Dept. 73. Greenville, Ill, 


pases 
fete The Best Way 


: UAL COMMUNION SERV. 
IOE has increased the 
= = attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_ thousands of 
ehurehes. It will do so for 
your church. Send for fllustrated 
price list. 
—= INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Ashburton Place 


Boston 


PULPIT GOWNS 


‘Choir Vestments 
Embroidered Hangings 
and Bookmarks 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


COX SONS & VINING, 


72 Madison Avenue, New York 


RAUSCHENBUSCH 


DARE WE BE CHRISTIANS? 


This little book consists of three addresses 
recently given by the author in the crowded 
chapel of the Iowa State College. It deals 
with love as the great social virtue from the 
modem point of view. It is published -uni- 
form with the author's address “ Unto Me.” 

Bound in art boards, 35¢ net. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 19 W. Jackson St., Chicago 


S. Tead; a musical and fellowship service, at 
which the operetta, Cinderella in Flower Land, 
was agreeably presented; a fellowship meet- 
ing, a reception and social, followed by a ban- 
quet; and a closing service, March 23, at 
which an address was given by Dr. Daniel 
Evans of Andover Seminary and reminiscences 
were given by Rev. W. H. Teel, a former 
pastor, and Mr. Bidwell. An interesting 
historical paper was read by Mr. W. R. Lamkin. 
The church numbers 228 members and includes 
a flourishing Men’s League of 86 members, or- 
ganized during the present pastorate, and vari- 
ous other important societies. 


Ninetieth Anniversary of South Amherst 


SouTH AMHERST celebrated quietly its 90th 
anniversary, March 14, with a sermon preached 
by the pastor, Rev. J. I’. Gleason, who at the 
Same time commemorated the event of his 20th 
anniversary as pastor. 


Reconstruction at Lowell Highland 


LOWELL, HIGHLAND, is passing through a 
period of discovery. Last autumn hope was 
dwindling and hearts were sad because prob- 
lems were multiplying more rapidly than the 
resources. An invitation was addressed to Rev. 
C. P. Dyke, whose voice and presence had 
stirred many churches in New England during 
the past two years. After much effort, due 
to his uncertainty as to the recovery of his 
health, he was prevailed upon to come for six 
months. At once he began a work of investi- 
gation along the line of personal contact. 
Homes addressed as units at once became re- 
lated to the church, This was followed by 
conferences with the joint committees wherein 
a broad plan of reconstruction was outlined, 
adopted and put in operation. Quietly and 
thoroughly the various departments of activity 
are being co-ordinated for greater efficiency. 
The problems now seem simple and the future 
has little of uncertainty. A goodly number 
have been received into the church and many 
more are waiting for the opportunity. <A 
unanimous call has been tendered Mr. Dyke, 
and urgent representations have been made by 
many not members of the church of the need 
of this community of his services. A. F. G. 


Good Work in Faith, Springfield 


SPRINGFIELD. FairH. Although the church 
has been without a pastor since the retirement 
of Dr. F. W. Merrick (now of Maple Street, 
Danvers) last December, the members have 
felt a greater responsibility than heretofore 
and a good winter’s record has been made. 
A large calling committee was organized by 
the board of deacons and 35 of the ladies at 
a recent meeting reported 200 calls made, 
many of them upon recent comers. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society has been remarkably active, and 
in all-day sewing meetings has made a large 
number of garments for the poor. The at- 
tendance at these meetings has increased, and 
‘at a recent one 68 ladies spent the day mak- 
ing garments. At the Gentlemen’s Night nearly 
300 were present. There is a general united 
effort in the church to increase sociability and 
interest in church work. Receipts for current 
expenses and benevolences thus far this year 
exceed those of the same period last year, The 
committee chosen to recommend a new pastor 
consists of O. E. Fifield, chairman; David 
Hale, H. E. DuBois, Dr. G. L. Fenn and A. I. 
Franklin. Recent supplies have included Rev. 
A. A. Stockdale of Toledo, O., and Dr. Daniel 
Evans of Andover Seminary; others will be 
Dr. E. A. Reed of Holyoke, April 4; Rey. B. T. 
Marshall of Dartmouth College, April 11; Rev. 
H. O. Hannum, Holyoke, April 11; Dr. C. H. 
Patton of the American Board, April 25; Rev. 
Carl Stackman of Somerville, May 9; Rev. 
Brewer Eddy of the American Board, May 16. 


Seaman’s Day 

The following resolutions were adopted by 
the Boston Monday Ministers’ Meeting, Marc 
22 

Whereas, overtures have been made to the 
Boston Monday Ministers’ Meeting by _ repre- 
sentatives of the Episcopal Church of the Dio- 
eese of Massachusetts to set apart Sunday, 
April 18, of this year as a day for the recog- 
nition of the claims of the seaman on the 
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Christian Church, by reason of the many privi- 
leges conferred on the race by the men who 
sail the seven seas; 

Resolved, That we, the Congregational min- 
isters of Greater Boston, recommend that the 
ehureches of our order co-operate with the 
churches of other communions by observing in 
some suitable manner Sunday, April 18 next, 
as Seaman’s Day. 

Resolved, That the sermons, hymns and 
prayers be appropriate for the day, and that 
we bear especially in mind the dangers that 
beset the sailor on the vasty deep, the perils 
to which he is now subject through war, the 
sailor lost at sea, the seaman’s peculiar temp- 
tations ashore, and the families of seafaring . 
men. 

Be It Further Resolved, That the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society is hereby authorized 
to send a copy of these resolutions to the 
Congregational churches of Massachusetts. 

It was also voted “that the Boston Monday 


Ministers’ Meeting suggest to the Boston Sea- 
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man’s Friend Society, and to the pastors of the 
churches, the advisability of making the sec- 
ond “Sunday after Easter an annual Sunday 
to be set aside for the consideration of the 
sailors’ religious and social needs.” 


308sTON, OLD Sours. That flourishing in- 
stitution known as the Men and Women’s Bible 
Class, which has been conducted for the last 
five years by Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., en- 
joyed its annual social gathering at the pleas- 
ant home of its leader in Brookline one even- 
ing last week. Sixty members of the class, 
which includes a great many students and 
winter residents in Boston, as well as regu- 
lar members of Old South Church, spent a 
happy time together, and showed their appre- 
ciation of Dr, Dunning by presenting him with 
a handsome clock and one or two other sub- 
stantial tokens of their regard. A _ felicitous 
presentation speech was made by Mr. William 
F. Whittemore, a deacon of OLD SouTH. The 
subject which Dr. Dunning has been expound- 
ing this past winter is The Making and Mean- 
ing of the Gospels. 


WATERTOWN, PHILLIPS, Rey, HE. C. Camp, 
pastor, reported in its annual meeting a mem- 
bership of 391, with 24 mew members last 
year, 15 on confession. A total of $2,172.29 
was given to benevolences. It is planned to 
form a special committee to consider and re- 
port on the matter of establishing a building 
fund, since it seems probable that a new build- 
ing will be greatly needed in the near future. 


Connecticut 


Litchfield North Association Meets at 
Canaan 


The Litchfield North Association of Congre- 
gational Ministers met March 9 for its 333d 
meeting ; it was organized in 1752. Rey. E. A. 
Hazeltine of Falls Village was elected moder- 
ator and Rey. J. C. Stoddard, scribe. The 
papers included a report of the state mission- 
ary society, by Rev. W. F. Stearns, a paper by 
Rev. H. BE. Small of Goshen, on the work of the 
ministers, and a historical paper by Rey. BH. H. 
Burt of Torrington. Rev. W. F. Maylott of East 
Canaan led the discussion on How to Extend 
the Influence of Our Churches. 


New York 


LirrLE VALLEY, Rey. J. B. Felt, pastor. 
Feb, 28, 12 members were received, 10 on con- 
fession. During the week beginning March 7 
an Bvery-Member Canvass was made. Though 
the duplex envelope was adopted two years 
ago, and the old method of raising funds well 
worked, an increase of 15 per cent. for current 
expenses and a larger percentage for benevo- 
lences were secured. The third year of. the 
present pastorate closed March 14. During this 
period 63 have been received into the member- 
ship, all but ten on confession. 


New Jersey 


Northern Association Meeting 


The spring meeting of the Northern New’ 
Jersey Congregational. Association met with 
Plainfield Church (Rev. C. L. Goodrich, pas- 
tor) on Thursday, March 11, morning and 
afternoon. The sudden death in a railroad acci- 
dent of Rev, Charles L. Merriam of Paterson 
some months since had robbed the Association 
of its moderator, and Rey. Ferd. Q. Blanchard, 
for many years the faithful seribe, had re- 
moved to Cleveland, so that the Association 
was without permanent executive officers. Rev. 
G. O. Eastman of Orange Valley Church was 
made moderator, and Rey. H. J. Condit of 
Nutley, scribe pro tem. 

The discussions of the morning session cen- 
tered around the two topics, A Constructive 
Statement on the Sabbath Question and Suc- 
cessful Evangelism. , In the former discussion 
Rev. H, EB. Jackson presented his views for a 
more liberal Sunday for the man who is con- 
fined in office and factory during the week. 
Profitable Sundays for Men and for Young Peo- 
ple were discussed by Rev. C. H. Wilson and 
T. Aird Moffatt. 

In the discussion on Successful Evangelism 
five different points of view and methods were 
presented by as many men. Rev. H. L. Everett 
of First Church, Jersey City, outlined his yearly 
plan of campaign, which involves the co-opera- 
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tion of his 12 deacons and assistant pastor and 
reaches large numbers of children and young 
people through educational evangelism cul- 
minating in his pastor’s class and Baster in- 
gathering. Over 100 were received last year. 

Rey. W, T. Boult of Bound Brook related the 
experience of a united evangelistic campaign in 
his town, with union meetings in the theater, 
etc., resulting in over 150 professed conver- 
sions. In this case a preacher from outside of 
town was secured but not a professional eyan- 
gelist. The results in the individuals reached 
were most striking and encouraging. 

Rey. Grant H. Wilson of Waverly Church, 
Jersey City, related his success in personal 
evangelism, “hand-picked” results, in a striking 
manner. In the year and a half of his present 
pastorate over 65 members have been added te 
a church which was despaired of before. Rev. 
E. N. Reirson of the Norwegian church of 
Hoboken told of the work of his very difficult 
field and of the success there. 

Rev. C, S. Mills, D. D., of Montelair detailed 
the plans and success of the united campaign 
in Montclair, mention of which was made in The 
Congregationalist recently and added instances 
showing the striking effect of the campaign on 
the community. y 

At the business session permanent officers for 
the year were elected as follows: Moderator, 
Rev. C. S. Mills, D.D., of Montclair; scribe, 
Rev. Henry J. Condit of Nutley; delegates te 
the National Council: for four years, Rev. 
C. L. Goodrich of Plainfield, Mr. Charles L. 
Bechwith of Hast Orange; for two years, Rev. 
T. Aird Moffatt of Newark, First, Rey. M. L. 
Stimson of Westfield. 

At the afternoon session an able and inspir 
ing sermon was preached by Rey. Charles B, 
Jefferson, D.D., of Broadway Tabernacle on 
The Old Gospel. and the New. The Old Gospe} 
he characterized as the Individualistie Gospel, 
the heart of which centers in the question of 
Jesus, “What wilt thou that I should do for 
thee?” The New Gospel is the Social Gospel) 
which the world needs. The Golden Rule is 
really the social gospel. It covers all man’s 
relations and the blending of the Old and the 
New gives us the perfect Gospel for the Chris- 
tian man of today. Hg. Cc. 


Pennsylvania ~ 
Rey. F. T. Evans 


Rev. Frederick Teilo Evans died, March 19, 
at Lansford, Pa., aged 79 years, after an 
active pastorate of 48 years. Born in Capel 
Isaac, Wales, in 1835, he entered Carmarten 
College in 1862; was ordained a Congrega- 
tional minister at Merthyr Tydyil in 1866 
and was called to the pastorate ef MORRIS RUN 
and BLosspure, Pa., in 1869. He took charge 
of MaHanoy Crry in 1882, resigning in 1891 to 
remove to LANSFORD, where he remained in 
active service until a year ago. Though not 
an active pastor for the last twelve months, 
he was able to attend the services and to take 
his full share of the work up to Sunday, March 
14. He offered the closing prayer in the even- 
ing service of that day. Pneumonia caused his 
death after only five days of illness, 

He was buried in the Odd Fellows Cemetery 
in Tamaqua, March 22. The funeral services 
were in charge of Rey. Theophilus Davies; 
the sermon preached by Dr. T. C, Edwards. 
Other parts of the services at the house, in 
the church and at the grave were by Rev. 
Messrs. David Jones, J. Jenkins, A. L. Rowe, 
Ivor Thomas, Mansel Jones, Tudwel Williams, 
Mr. Nicholas (Presbyterian) and Mr. Ball, 


LANSFORD, Second, Rey. C. S. Ball, pastor. 
The year opened with a balance in hand of 
$366, During 1914 $780 were paid off on the 
Improvement Debt, and since January of this 
year another $200 off the parsonage. On March 
7 the Beecher Bible Class (men only) celebrated 
its third anniversary by attending church in 
a body. This class has an enrollment of 125 
men. At the second meeting the same evening 
the church revised its constitution and made 
its own the creed formulated by the National 
Council at Kansas City. The outlook is splen- 
did, and the church leads in the Protestant life, 
of the town. 


Maryland 


Some Happenings in Baltimore 


Srconp, Rey. W. J. Richards, pastor, ta doing 
a fine work in the industrial section # the 


» response. 
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city. The pastor has just completed his sixth 
year in this busy parish. He makes a feature 
of the music, is a good musician himself and 
is popular with his young people. He is vice- 
president of the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional Ministers’ Association of 45 members 
and recently entertained them at luncheon in 
bis church. 

FourtH, Rey. Mark Wells, pastor, A social 
worker has just been put into this parish, paid 
by Dr. H. A. Kelly, one of our prominent Chris- 
tian physicians, and excellent social service is 
being done in the homes and with the multi- 
tudes of children in this shipping section of 
the city. At the celebration a few months ago 
of the century of The Star-Spangled Banner 
hymn, tie children of this church and of other 
churches and schools of the city gathered at 
Fort McHenry, near where the national anthem 
was written, and made a human flag and sang 
the great choruses. On the same day Miss 
Julia Marlowe recited the ode effectively. 

AssociaTH, Dr. Oliver Huckel, pastor, both 
last year and this year has given the largest 
contribution to benevolence in its history, every 
one of our Congregational societies being re- 
cipients. On St. David’s Day Eve, Feb. 28, 
the annual religious service of the Welsh peo 
ple of Baltimore was held in Associarn. Fully 
1,100 were present, The principal address was 
given by Hon. David J. Lewis, the father of 
the “parcel post,’’ who is Welshman, Mary- 
lander and earnest Christian. Wonderful 
solos in English and Welsh were sung by 
Mme. Bodycombe-Hughes, the famous prize 
contralto of Wales, and the great revival and 
national hymns of Wales were sung in chorus. 

The Washington Association of Churches 
met this year at ASSOCIATE, with a program 
on The Next Steps in Sunday school work, in 
missions, in social service, in peace and war. 
Addresses were made by Dr. J. T. Stocking of 
First, WASHINGTON, Dr. Alexander Garner, 
Dr. Peter Ainslie of the Christian Temple, Dr. 
Hare of the Anti-Saloon League and Dr. Manny, 
president of Baltimore’s Social Service Club. 

A new feature of church work at ASSOCIATH 
has been a plan of community service that has 
been carried on successfully this winter under 
the caption of Pleasant Saturday Nights, The 
whole neighborhood of the church has been 
invited in each Saturday night to a free con- 
cert, illustrated lecture or other entertain- 
ments. The special purpose has been to provide 
a wholesome meeting place for the young peo- 
ple, to keep them off the streets and to give 
them something both entertaining and instruc- 
tive. The experiment has met with a cordial 
. Fully 75 per cent. of the large com- 
pany every Saturday night are. strangers, and 
many of them have also come into the church 
services on the following Sunday. Prof. Carl C. 
Thomas of Johns Hopkins University is chair- 
man of this work. 

Members of ASSOCIATH realized in one recent 
week how near Boston is to Baltimore. Within 
that space was held in the church the exhibi- 
tion of the painting of “The Master,” by the 
artist, Darius Cobb of Boston, and viewed by an 
audience of 1,200, two fine interpretative read- 
ings of Lohengrin and Parsifal by Miss Frances 
Nevin of Boston and an excellent organ concert 
‘by John Herman Loud of Boston, the new or- 
ganist of Park Street Church, while near by 
tn the Lyric Hall, the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra gave one of its splendid concerts. It comes 
to Baltimore eight times every year and plays 
always to a full house of 4,000 music lovers. 

Another new feature at ASSOCIATE is a Get- 
Together Supper every month preceding and in 
connection with the midweek service. It is an 
inexpensive supper, but serves as a pleasant 
social feature, increases the attendance at 
prayer meeting fully 50 per cent. and helps in 
the slogan, “very member of the church at 
prayer meeting at least once a month.” Dur- 
ing the winter Dr, Huckel has given three ex- 
eceedingly popular series of lecture-sermons— 
one series of five evenings on The Great Cathe- 
drals of Europe, another series on The Crusade 


of the Middle Ages and Their Lessons in the | 


Wars of Today, and a third series on The 
Great Religions of the World. ‘These have all 
been illustrated and have been attended by 
evening audiences of 700 to 1,000. Recently 
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Dr. Huckel conducted a week’s special services 
at Johns Hopkins University. He is also lec- 
turing at the City College on Student Life at 
Old Oxford. On March 23 he had the unique 
honor of lecturing before the faculty and stu- 
dents of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School at Alexandria, Va., on their most dis- 
tinguished graduate—Phillips Brooks. The 
Christian Wndeavor hosts of Maryland are led 
this year by L. Bryant Mather of ASSOCIATH, 
thus maintaining our fine Congregational tra- 


dition in Christian Endeavor work. J. H. B. 
Ohio 
News of Columbus Churches 
Congregationalism in Central Ohio keeps 


step with the best that is doing by any of the 
denominations in this section. Two of the 
Columbus churches, EASTWOOD and MAYFLOWER, 
are pastorless at present, but recently a Cleve- 
land pastor was candidating at EASTWOOD and 
an Oberlin man at Mayrtownr. The hope is 
that these two churches will soon be going at 
full speed again, For some time MAYFLOWER 
has been supplied by Rev. Mr. Zuck, a Presby- 
terian, and later by a student from Otterbein, 
a United Brethren college to the north of the 
city. EAstwoop has had supplies from many 
sources since the departure of Mr. Woodring 
for Wellsville, N. Y. 

NortuH, revived in the Billy Sunday cam- 
paign, received large numbers and dismissed 
many to other churches. 

PLYMOUTH, under the safe and kindly admin- 
istration of its beloved pastor, Rev. W. A. War- 
ren, has seen the best year of its history. Ap- 
preciation has been evidenced by an increase in 
salary and expressions of hearty co-operation. 

Sour has proved in the past two years that 
it has a mission in the locality where it stands 
and has gained a new confidence that it is able 
to handle the grave difficulties that have con- 
fronted it since its beginning 24 years ago. 
Rey. R, HE. Whitney has done. strong con- 
structive work for the cause in the south part 
of the city. 

GRANDVIEW is rallying to-the support of its 
new pastor, Rev. N. L. Sims, and all things 
seem to be working together for the good of 
the Kingdom in this church on the hills. It 
occupies strategic ground in a new and rather 
aristocratic portion of the city and is Congre- 
gational by vote of the church membership of 
all denominations residing in that community 
at the time of its organization. After five 
years it presents a most healthy condition. 

WASHINGTON AVENUE is the only Welsh Con- 
gregational church in the city. It also has a 
new pastor, Rev. E. L. Roberts, and is giving 
evidence of fresh activity. 

Dr. C, S. Patton, pastor of First, presided 
over so long by Dr. Gladden, is winning his 
way into the hearts of the people of the city. 
He is not only popular among his own people, 
but has taken hold of the entire city in a way 
that will give him large influence with men. 
The church is moving forward rapidly under 
his tactful guidance. Dr. Gladden preaches 


almost as much as usual, either in his old pul- 
pit or in others in the city. While he has suf- 
fered with colds this winter, he has seldom 
failed to lend his presence to the various meet: 
ings of the church, nor has he laid aside his 
active concern for the social movements which 
have to do with the welfare of the city at 
large. He spoke twice in one week at the noon 
meetings for men in the Grand Theater and 
gave his Lenten readings as usual on Friday 
afternoons. His 79th birthday was celebrated 
in the home of Dr. Baldwin on Feb. 11. 

On the whole, the churches of Columbus are 
in a healthy state and are getting the sanction 
of the people, as is evidenced by growing at- 
tendance upon the regular services. 


Fields Outside Columbus 


The DuBLIN work, lying just outside the city, 
where two years ago three churches, Presby- 
terian, Methodist and Christian, united to be- 
come a Congregational church, is showing all 
the vigor and enthusiasm of the first days. 
For two years Rev. B. R. Long of the organ- 
ized social service work of Columbus. preached 
on Sunday and through three or four weeks of 
continuous meetings in the evening, with the 
result that a membership of 250 was gathb- 
ered, doubling the number brought to it by al) 
the churches. WHarly in the winter of 1914 Rev. 
Henry W. Robinson of New York came with 
his family to live in the newly purchased par- 
sonage. Since then the work has gone on most 
encouragingly, with increasing congregations, 
growing Sunday school, interesting prayer 
meetings and advance in all that goes to make 
a prosperous village or rural church. On one 
of the severest days of December an Pvery- 
Member Canvass was made and sufficient funds 
were secured to meet the demands.of the budget 
for the year. With the perfectly wrought or- 
ganic unity there goes a singularly beautiful 
spiritual unity that pervades the entire com- 
munity. 

The churches of MT. VERNON, NEWARK, 
ZANESVILLD and MARYSVILLD are all in condi- 
tions of prosperity; NrEwarkK with a new pas- 
tor. At CHILLICOTHD the church is slowly be 
coming extinct. The rural churches of ALYx- 
ANDRIA, RADNOR, LOCK and CROTON are hearing 
preaching regularly, CROTON alone being pas- 
torless. L. 


TOLEDO, FIRST, Rey. A. A. Stockdale, pastor, 
launched recently a whirlwind campaign for 
the building fund and to cancel the old debt 
by Easter. It is hoped and expected that from 
$100,000 to $125,000 will be raised by Easter 
Sunday. Payments are to be made in install- 
ments covering a period of two years. 


The. West 


Illinois 


Chicago and Missionary Leadership 


“Seventy-five Delegates from Greater Chi- 
eago” is now the slogan of a group of Congre 
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gationalists interested in developing the mis- 
sionary leadership in our churches. It was 
given to them by Mr. Harry Wade Hicks of 
New York, formerly Young People’s Secretary 
for the American Board, at a recent confer- 
ence in the interest of the Lake Geneva Con- 
ference of the Missionary Education Movement, 
Aug. 6-15, 1915. Where opportunity is given 
them for personal interviews, committee con- 
ferences or stereopticon addresses, they plan 
to tell the young people’s societies, Sunday 
schools and other interested organizations of 
the benefits they have derived from the sum- 
mer conferences of former years. Mr. C. BE. 
McBurney, 1306 Tribune Building, Chicago, is 
chairman of the committee in charge and will 
be glad of opportunities for presenting the 
work of the Lake Geneva Conference, 


Michigan 

GRAND Rapipns, Sourn, Rey. C. O, Grieshaber, 
pastor, at a special reception service, March 
14, received 14 members, 6 by confession, 8 by 
letter. <A social reception was held on Wednes- 
day evening in the new assembly hall, with 
a program and refreshments. This has become 
a permanent feature with this church after 
new members are received; it gives an oppor- 
tunity for mutual acquaintance, and has the 
effect of bringing the new members into touch 
with the midweek meeting, and they naturally 
continue coming, It has been found quite 


successful, 
Wisconsin 
Oconomowoc, Rey. S. M. MacNeill, pastor, 
held recently a well-attended annual meeting 


and church family supper. - Reports from all 
departments showed a successful year; a bal- 
ance in the treasury, 25 new members, a church 
budget and envelope system adopted. The Sun- 
day school and Christian Endeavor are doing 
well, and Christian Endeavor Week was re- 
cently observed. A missionary study class has 
been started. 


South Dakota 


Dr. Frank Fox Resigns at Sioux Falls 


Dr, Frank Fox has resigned the pastorate of 
Sioux FAauus, to take effect April 1, and will 
go to Decarur, ILL, Dr. Fox graduated from 
Chicago Theological Seminary in 1895, and 
went from there to THREE OAKS, MICH., where 
he served the church for four years. He then 
received a call to Kansas City, First, Kan., 
to succeed Dr, James Dougherty, and remained 
six years. While there he was president of 
the state Christian Endeavor, and spoke in 
nearly every county, arousing enthusiasm in 
young people’s work. He was moderator of 
the State Association of Congregational 
Churches of Kansas; took an active part in 
the enforcement of the prohibitory law in city 
and state, and received the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity from the University of Kansas 
City. In 1905 he accepted. the call to Sioux 
Falls, S. D., where he has since remained. In 
1910 the church sent him to the Holy Land, 
paying all expenses; and in 1913 he conducted 
a party, including Mrs, Fox, through Egypt, 
the Holy Land and Europe, concluding the trip 
at Zurich, where Mr. and Mrs. Fox were dele- 
gates to the World’s Sunday School Convention. 
Dr. Fox was during this pastorate a member 
of a special committee to visit the state legis- 
lature in the interest of the passage of a 
more stringent divorce law for South Dakota, 
and also in the interest of the Sunday iaw; 
and later took an active part in securing the 
ratification of these laws by the people, 

When Dr. Fox came to Sioux Falls ten years 
ago he found a discouraged congregation wor- 
shiping in an old, outgrown building, ‘These 
ten years have been exceedingly fruitful. The 
membership of the church has been more than 
doubled. One of the finest, if not the finest, 
chureh building of any denomination in South 
Dakota has been erected. In addition, a fine 
ten-room parsonage has been built. Dr. Fox 
has stood in the forefront in religious and re- 
form movements not only in this city, but In 
the state. He is moderator of the state con- 
ference, and has been one of the strongest 
agencies In making its work effective. — 


THe KiNNKya AND THE Skin, If the kidneys are 
werk or torpid, the skin will be pimply or blotehy, 
Hood's Sarsanariiia strensthens and stimulates the kid- 
neys and ¢cleara the complexion. By > aesegate purify- 
ing the blood it makes good health —{ Adv 
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Kansas 


PLYMOUTH. Rey. N. S. Elderkin, 
pastor. Each year, at the Wednesday even- 
ing service before Lincoln’s birthday, the 
chureh holds a memorial service for its mem- 
bers who have passed away during the year. 
Such a service was held on Feb. 10 for the 
14 members who died during 1914. Brief 
biographies were read for each one, and then 
placed with the church historian for permanent 
keeping. The Christian Endeavor Society be- 
gan, Feb, 8, an “attendance” contest with the 
society in MANHATTAN, which will close on 
Easter Sunday. As the Lawrence society is 
made up largely of Kansas University stu- 
dents, and the Manhattan society of Agricul- 
tural College students, the contest promises to 
be a lively one. In order that the students 
who board at clubs may not miss their even- 
ing meal, coffee and sandwiches are served in 
each chureh before the service. At 7.15 each 
Sunday evening the attendance at each meet- 
ing is reported by telephone. The first night 
of the contest the attendance at Lawrence was 
103, while at Manhattan it was 175. In No- 
vember. the ladies of the church sent four cases 
of clothing to the Belgians. The clothing was 
greatly appreciated and a request was made 
for more. 


LITTLE RIVER, Rev. B. E. Crane, pastor, re- 
ceived 19 new members, March 14, all on con- 
fession except one. Only three of these had 
ever been members of any church anywhere. 
This makes a total of 22 since Jan. 1, and of 
the total all except one on confession. Still 
others are ready to be received at Easter time 
and others will join shortly after that date. 
The church is in the best shape that it has 
been for years, if not during its history. The 
net gain in membership is more than 19 per 
cent. since the present pastor came here a 
year ago last June. The actual gain has been 
much greater, for the losses have been almost 
entirely of practically inactive material and 
the gains of the very best. Some who had been 
working for years in another church have come 
back to put in their lives where their member- 
ship is. During the present pastorate new 
hymn-books have been added, both for the 
morning services and for the Sunday school and 
evening services. A fine new basement has 
been put in, adding fully 25 per cent. to the 
value of the church property and not less than 
50 per cent. to its usefulness to the church. 


WYANDOTTE FormS?T, a rural church ten miles 
out of Kansas City, is working out the com- 
munity idea without any theories. It is a 
church first, and the social element, which is 
not neglected, is secondary. The people are 
almost exclusively farmers and largely under 
35 years old. In the midst of the worst roads 
on record, 72 were present at the Sunday 
school, March 14, which is 70 per cent. of its 
total enrollment; and 24 were present at the 
Christian Endeavor meeting. It was thought 
that this church was dead five years ago, but 
the work has already been commenced on & 
new church building and it is planned to build 
a parsonage out of the present building. To 
this people “Congregational” is not a sectarian 
name, but stands, as it always should, for 
“Union” or “People’s,” and most of the mem- 
bers have forgotten their old alliances and 
come together as neighbors and Christians for 
the purpose of worshiping God and being 
friends with each other, This church is pastor- 
less at present. 


LAWRENCE, 


Wicnira, PLyMouTH. Seven months ago 
this church was much discouraged, but under 
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Vim 0] ORGANS 


The Esteys never cease 
to be responsible for a 
Pipe Organ which they 
build. If you knew how 
many pipe organ build- 
ers had come and gone 
since we have been build- 
ing Estey Organs, you 
would think more of the 
Estey guarantee. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


Brattleboro Vermont 


Church Organs 


Latest Appreved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works B75" Kesde Green. 
Hook & Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chi., Louisville, Dallas 


PIPE ORGANS 


For Churches, Audito- 
riums, Residences 
Kimball Pipe Organs are 
numbered among the 
world’s greatest organs. 
Plans, estimates, etc., fur- 

nished on application. 

W.W. KIMBALL CO, 
Eastern OMce 507 Sth Ave. N.Y. 
General Offices, Kimball Hall, 
Established 1857. CHICAGO 


MENEELY BELL cq 


NY. AND 
177 EROADWNRIGE CITY. 


BELLS 
chime DELLS 


Peal McSnane Bex Founory Co., Bacrimone, Mo., U.S. A. 


.MENEELY & CO. 


y & ® Waterviiet (West Troy), N. Y. 
Oye Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 
fF other Bells. Unequalled musical quality. 


BO yeurs’ experience 


Highest Grade Genuine Bell Metal. Memorials, 


Not in tone alone does the 
Blymyer excell 


Its volume of sound, carrying power 


and durability, combined with its fault- 
less tone, make the BLYMYER the 
ideal bell. 


| The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Ca ‘ 
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It is sold at such a reasonable price 
\ that no church need be without one. 
Write for catalogue and proposition 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


APRIL 1.09 TS 


yy 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personality 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Grow- 
ing girls inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of useful 


School 


for 


Girls 


horseback riding. 


for results in health, character and education. 
Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. 
—native teachers. 
enthusiastic instructors. 


womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for an 
outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. 
hundred acres; pine groves, 1,000 feet of seashore, ponies, 


One 


Hygiene and morals observed especially 
Gymnastics, 
French, German, Spanish 
All branches of study under patient and 
Address 


Rey. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., P. 0. Box V, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 
For 


Williston Seminary *Woys 


Your boy’s personality studied and directed by an un- 
usually large corps of able teachers. All the advantages 
of a high priced school for moderate terms. Scientific 
and preparatory departments. Five buildings. Gym- 
masium. Six-acre athletic field. 


Write for Booklet or Catalog. 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 

2-A Park Street, Bostun: 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.: 

Washington; Chicago; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; 
Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL 


‘A Theological School for 


College Graduates only 


High-grade work with high-grade students in an ideal 
place for study: an old university town, famous asa 


religious ‘ musicaland 
OBERLIN: 
tional, 


missionary 

Degrees A.M.,8.D.and S,T.M. for 1,3 or4 years work. 
Broad electives, low expenses, with self-support. 

Faculty: King Bosworth, Fiske. Fullerton,Hutchins. 

Lyman’, MacLennan and Swing. For catalog, ete , address 


| THE JUNIOR DEAN, Council Hall, Oberlin, 0. 


center. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGIGAL SEMINARY 


99th year opened Sept. 30, 1914. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective ; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue or information address 

Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


Theological Seminary 
Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 


School of Religious Pedagogy 
Dean, E. H. KNIGHT 


Kennedy School of Missions 
Secretary, E. W. CAPEN 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


27th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
ears. Positions for graduates. Similar courses in 
edical Gymnastics. Apply to The Secretary. 


MUSIC TAUGHT FREE 


In YourHome. Write today for our booklet. It tells 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced pupils. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 61 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Expert Service—Schools and Colleges 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


THEOLOGICAL 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


(Chartered in 1855) 


moves to the vicinity of the University of Chicago, 
where it beyins its fifty-eighth year Sept. 30, 1915. 
It prepares for (1) Church Ministry. 
(2) Foreign Missions. 
(3) Community Service. 
(4) Religious Education. 
An annual fellowship is offered providing for two 


years of study abroad. 
After July 1 the address is Faculty Exchange, 


University of Chicago. 
0. S. DAVIS, President. 
20 N. Ashland Boulevard. 


CONNECTIOUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE SCHOOL OF RELICION 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Hume. 

(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 

4) Practical Philanthropy. 

&} History and Phitosophy of Religion. 
Open on equa! terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M A., D., and Ph. D. may be obtained 

by students. For catalogue, address Dean CHAs. R 
BRowN, New Haven, Ct. 


HARTFORD 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers 
ample training, both scholarly and practical, for the 
Christian ministry; meets the present demand for 
trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 
social service; and gives special missionary prepara- 
tion for the foreign field. 
its independent faculty and its own institutional life, 
but together they form one 
institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit. | 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 


President 


Each of these schools has 


interdenominational | 
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| 100 acres. 


io 


A Personality 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SEA PINES camo scr cit, 


Brewster, Mass. Cape Cod Bay 
On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Home School 
for Girls. 1,000 feet of shore front. Abundance of 
resinous pines. Attractive Bungalow. Tents. Out- 
doorand indoor sleeping. Safe boati: gandswimming, 
horseback riding, archery Sports. Esthetic dancing, 
Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experi- 
ence { Sea Pines Teachers ; tutoring in any branch 
if desired, &xcellent advantages for art courses. 
Special attention given to physical and mental) hy- 
giene. Six weeks of wholesome and ennobling out- 
door life. Conditions most congenial to devel: ping 
personality. $100 for6 weeks. Special arrangements 
f rlongerseason. See advertisement of Sea Pines 
Home School for Girls in this issue. Address 
Latest ett f BICKFORD, Brewster, Mass., 
ox VY. 


NEW YORK 


NEw YORK, VALCOUR ISLAND. 


CAMP PENN 


Valcour Island, Lake Champlain. 9th Season, 


A very real camp for real boys, 9 to 15 years inclusive, 
Cam) Penn developed out of a long experiment, the 
object of which was to build a camping system which 
would not only give the boys a bully good time, but which 
would use the fine influences of a real camp for develop- 
ing those characteristics so necessary for future happi- 
ness and success. Camp Penn is a “camp with a pur- 
pose!’”’ 500 acres, a large experienced staff, resident 
physician, first-class table, and eight years clear health 
and accident record. Our booklet would interest you. 


CHARLES K. TAYLOR, M. A., Manager, 
W. Mermaid Lane, St. Martin’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


Wheaton College 


FOR WOMEN 
The new college for women. 4-year course leading to 
A. B. degree. All classes in operation. Also 2-year 
diploma course for high school graduates. 17 buildings. 
Endowment. Catalog. 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL. D., President, 
Norton (30 miles from Boston), Massachusetts. 


Educational Bureau 


of 
The Congregationalist 
and 


Christian World 


For the benefit of our readers we maintain 
an Educational Bureau, which renders valu- 
able assistance to parents and young people 
in choosing The Educational 
Bureau keeps in touch with the best \in- 
stitutions of learning of every kind in various 
parts of the United States and takes pleas- 
ure in furnishing to our readers entirely free 
information and advice. 

In order that we may be able to help you 
in the most satisfactory way when you seek 
information from the Educational Bureau, 
please give: (1) The section of the country 
preferred; (2) The kind of training desired 
if specialized or technical rather than gen- 
eral education is desired; (3) The maximum 
amount you expect to pay, and (4) The age 
and sex of the student. 

Write to us frankly and fully and we will 
do our best to help you solve the problem. 


Address 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


The Congregationalist 
and Christian World, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


schools. 
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the quiet but tactful leadership of Rev. L. B. 
Hix is rapidly coming into its own. The Sun- 
day school superintendent jis judge of the 
Municipal Court. On taking the superintend- 
en¢y he thought, “I may know some law, but 
this is different, and I must study to show 
myself approved.” He at once procured books 
and went to work to fit himself for the super- 
intendency. This was the spirit of all the 
young guard who took up the church leadership 
a few months ago, and it is bound to succeed. 


CENTRALIA regrets the resignation of Rev. 
R, D. Bussey after a six years’ pastorate. It 
is a rural church, one of the oldest in the state, 
and is dominated still by the earnestness of the 
New England spirit that gave it its birth 50 
years ago and in its chureb clerk, Mrs. A. C. 
Reding, a charter member, preserves its tradi- 
tions. It has an enrollment approaching 300, 
and has during the present pastorate .received 
133 into its membership, of whom 96 were on 
confession. Its Sunday school is fully graded 
and its adult classes “organized.’”’ Mr. Bussey 
ledves to accept the call to Seabrook, Topeka, 
near Washburn College, so that his daughters 
may have the opportunity of a college course, 


Oklahoma 
Gospel Team Work at Hillsdale 


HILLSDALB, Rev, A. J. Smith, pastor, closed 
recently a four weeks’ campaign, as a result 
of Which 33 have so far come into the church, 
most of them on confession. Rev. J. Carney 
was the evangelist and did good work. Mr. 
Smith has entered upon his third year. In the 
past four years 168 members have been added 
to the church, 84 of them during the past two 
years, mostly on confession. A large propor- 
tion of these are adults, some aged men, some 
whole families, the banker of the town, leading 
merchants and business men, saloon and pool 
hall men and several who were considered hard 
cases, but now among the most humble and 
earnest workers in the church. As members 
of the live Gospel Team, these men have gone 
out, four or five together, in their cars, and 
visited practically every family in a radius of 
several miles, praying and urging upon them 
the claims of Christ. This and like work has 
resulted in spiritual upbuilding throughout the 
whole church, which has now, we believe, the 
largest membership in the state outside of 
Oklahoma City. It also has had the largest 
average attendance in Sunday school several 
months of the year; and the banner for 400 
per cent. efficiency in Y. P. 8. C. E., with a 
membership of 100. A strong Ladies’ Aid has 
been organized and is doing good work. The 
most hopeful feature of the work has been the 
undertone of strong spiritual earnestness and 
the almost perfect unanimity among the mem- 
bers. The great need just now is more room, 
The work has entirely outgrown the old build- 


YOUR MONEY 
Will be well taken care of if you entrust it tous. We will 
invest it for you in good solid securities, that is, in Kansas 
Farm Loans. These are assured propositions, good staple 
investments, without an element of risk. Our long expe- 
rience enables us to place yourcapital where it will yield 
generous returns. We make collections and safeguard 
your interests in every way. Write ustoday. You cannot 
afford to let this opportunity go by. 
J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO. 


Mortgage Bankers OLATHE, KANSAS 


7% FARM LOANS FOR SALE 


#500.00 and up secured by First Mortgage. Write 
CALVIN J. WILDY, Hemingford, Nebraska 
(President First National Bank.) 


6%—6% 
First Mortgage Loans 


Located in the best portions of Oklahoma 
and Missouri. Prompt payment of principal 


and interest assured. Expenses paid for 
a personal examination on all orders of 
$10,000.00 or more. Write us tor full par- 
ticulars and Booklet C C. 


Bonfoey Loan & Investment Company 


815-818 State National Bank Bullding 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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ing and equipment. It is not uncommon to 
see every seat crowded and the aisles filled 
with chairs. A part of the Sunday school has 
to go to the parsonage for its class work. 
Plans are under way for added room or a new 
building. “The unusually efficient Sunday school 
superintendent has had a large part in the up- 
building of this work. 


Idaho 


Notes from Boise and Vicinity 


Bolse, WrRiGcu?T, is erecting a* $5,000 build- 
ing. It will be attractive in architecture and 
efficient in equipment. It is located in the 
center of a large and promising suburb of the 
city. Six of the Idaho home mission churches 
have held effective evangelistic services this 
winter. They are: MERIDIAN, FarRvinw, Rev. 
L. G. Knight, pastor; CALDWELL, PILGRIM, 
Rey. W. 8S. Hawkes, pastor; MIDDLETON, CEN- 
TRAL PARK, Rev. Minnie J. Dickinson, pastor; 
INDIAN VALLEY, Rey. H. H. Abrams, pastor; 
BRUNEAU, Rev. “John E. Sears, pastor; BOISE, 
Wricut, Rev, B. W. Rice, pastor, 


California 


First Church Dedicates New Building in 
San Francisco 


The splendid new auditorium of SAN FRAN- 
cisco, First, Dr. C, F. Aked, pastor, was taxed 


.to its full capacity of over 2,000 at the dedi- 


eatory exercises held Feb. 28. The church is 
early Renaissance in type, and is so constructed 
that e¥ry one in the auditorium has an un- 
interrupted view of the pulpit. The floor 
slopes toward the front. Over the chancel is 
the text, ‘‘All the ends of the earth shall praise 
thee, O God.” Round the walls are the names 
of Christian heroes of the later. centuries, in- 


¥ 


cluding Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley, Beecher ; 
and at the end facing the chancel are the 
words, “Christus Consolator; Christus Vic- 
tor; Christus Imperator.” The church, which 
cost $160,000 apart from the furnishings, was 
dedicated free of debt. 

At the dedicatory services, Feb. 28, Dr. Aked 
was supported by Dr. W. C. Pond, Dr.) DD; 
Rathbone, Dr. R. C. Brooks and Dr. F. J, Van 
Horn, all in academic gowns. Dr. Aked 
preached the sermon on the text, “Christ in 
you the hope of glory” (Col. 1: 27). Unique 
features of the service were the singing of a 
hymn written by Dr. Akéd and the using of 
an old English “Bidding Prayer,” adapted for 
the occasion. Another service, a continuation 
of the first, was held in the evening; and 
other events in the dedication of the new 
building were a housewarming and dinner to 
the Central Methodist Church, which has 
housed the congregation of First during the 
building of its new home; an interdenomina- 
tional public meeting, at which Dr, David 
Starr Jordan presided; and.a Congregational 
at home and reception to the congregation of 
Temple Emanu-El, which has also opened its 
doors to the congregation of First. First was 
organized with eight members in 1849, and 
was the first church in San Francisco to build 
a large and permanent house of worship. It 
has occupied three different buildings during its 
long history, one of them being destroyed in 
the great earthquake and fire of 1906. 


Oregon 
Home Missions Conference 


An interesting and valuable conference on 
immigrant work, led by Sec. R. L. Breed of 
the C, H. M. S., and Sec. W. P. Shriver of the 
Presbyterian Board, was held in Portland 
March 8, 9. Dr, C. A. Moody of the Baptist 
Home Missionary Society presided. A study of 
the foreign population in Portland was made, 
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ys‘pep-lets 
Made only by C. 1. HOOD CO. 
Lowell, Mass. , 
Especially to correct sour 
stomach, to give digestive 
comfort, and prevent heart- _ 
burn and indigestion. Dose: One p 
crushed in the mouth and swallowed 
slowly. An almost immediate effect, 
sweetening, comforting, and reducing ~ 
“that lump,” and promoting digestion, 
Get a box today. 10c., 25c. or $1. ~ 7 


Take no 
Remember Dys-pep-letS substitute 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Cash must 
accompany orders. Answers sent “care The ‘egation- 
alist” will be held until called for unless stamps are sent 


Sor forwarding. 


Hastings’ Bible Dictionary for sale. Four yo) 
umes as good as new. Cost 824.00, price $12.00. Address 
Rey. T. H. Warner, Andover, Ohio. 


Wanted, boarder, now or for the coming season. 
Quiet country piace for rest, board reasonable. Address 
Home Comfort Cottage, Hubbardston, Mass. 


Boarder Wanted. Country bungalow, furnace 
heat. Elderly lady ; also one doing light work in part 
payment. Address Box 45, Marion, Mass., RK. F. D. 1. 

Children’s Inn, 20 miles from Boston (North Shore) 
open July 1 to Oct 1. Only children, or parents with 
children, received at this Inn. For information addiess 
P.O. Box 84, Danvers, Mass. 


Would Like an Eiderly Lady or two to board in 
afamuily of two(Awmerican). Pleasani home and surround- 
ings. On the pleasant Old Bay Road, Amberst, Mass. 
Address Mrs Alden Day, Amherst, Mass., R. F. D.1._ 


Highland Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
indorsed by a high-class patronage. Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best location near Boston. 
Address 8. L, Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Wanted, bungalow or cottage with five or six rooms 
at Cape Cou for the season. Must be near good bathing 
beach. State terms and full particulars. Address 
G. W. J., care The Conyregationalist, 11, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, by amiddleaged American woman, position 
as working-housekeeper for a gentleman or two, or for 
gentleman and son. Good references given and required. 
Address A. B. C., care of Congregationalist, U, boston, 
Mass. 

- 

Rooms and Board. Transients accommodated. 
Special care given ty young girl students and to ladies 
traveling alone. Also summer home at the seashore. 
For terms address Mrs, Jones, 50 and 52 Rutland Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools and 
dee Tae Calls for September already coming in. Good 
positions for good teachers. Governesses and tutors 
supplied to private families. Send for Bulletin. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


For Sale, at a bargain. Anoil lamp stereopticon 
iving a six-foot picture, complete and tn perfect work- 
ng order, two lamps. Any offer entertained. A good 

abel suit also for sale. Address G, E. L., 124 Mt. 
ernon Street, Winchester, Mass. 


Charts, Old Testament and Life of Christ. 
A brief summary of the history so arranged as to be easily 
remembered and with suggestions for teaching the same. 
Printed on cards, 5 cents each, 50 cents a dozen. Address 
Miss F. 8. Walkley, Plantsville, Ct. 


The whole Bible—31 volumes, vest pocket size, 
oo ar se ei maps, —- in neat eae. 
with one adjustable leather cover, ce postpaid, 5 
Send three cents for sample and circular. a iitoes 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


For Kent on the Shirley (Mass.) H 
summer, a well furnished electric-ligh 
tive bedrooms, a bathroom and abundant hot and cold 
water. Thirteen acres of pleasant woodland. Address 
H.A. B., care The Congregationalist, 12, Boston, Mass, 


lands for the 
+ home with 


Working Housekeeper. A middle-aged Protes- 
tant woman desires position, preference, one or two 

entlemen or aged pumas, good cook, capab'e of taking 
ull charge. Nearly three years in present position, 
good references. Address 8S. O., care of Congregational- 
tst, 13, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, aman and wife experienced successful 


and 
in the care and Christian training of bore fram 10 to 18 
years. Address by matlonle, giving full on as 


to past work of this nature, and references as to both 
character and ability. Franklin P. Shumway, 373 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 
q 
For Sale or to Let. Old Orchard. New cottage, 
well furnished, nice shed, bath and two 
(one screened). Great advan near e me 
Jand, 


stores, Camp Ground, trolley to 
ford; eight minutes’ walk to poe office, steam and 
f to Mrs. A. L. ord, 25 Walter Street, 


beach. Appl 
Roslindale, 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL I 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN | 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THB AD- — 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THB OCON- 
GREGATIONALIST. an! 
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and a continuation committee appointed to 
work out plans to meet the groups now un- 
eared for by Protestant churches. The sessions 
were exceptionally well attended. A supper 
was arranged by Dr. G, E. Paddack at the 
Y. W. C. A. in honor of Secretary Breed, 
attended by about 20 Congregational minis- 
ters, including those engaged in foreign work 
in Oregon. Mr, Breed spoke interestingly of 
the present problems of the Missionary Soci- 
ety and of Congregationalism. The possibility 
of raising more funds for a worker in South- 
eastern Oregon to continue the work of the 
Sunday School Society and for a worker in 
the eastern part of the state was earnestly 
discussed. A house-wagon was suggested by 
Superintendent Padda¢k as needed for the use 
of a missionary in Southern Oregon. With 
such a wagon the additional work would cost 
about $2,800, 


New Church at Jennings Lodge 


A new church was organized at Jennings 
Lodge Feb, 28, with 26 members, and named 
GRACE CONGREGATIONAL. It will be a constitu- 
ent part of First FEDERATED CHURCH of Ore- 
gon City and vicinity. Rev. H, N. Smith was 
chosen pastor, to serve also at Park Place and 
Clackamas. Officers were elected; sermon 
preached by Rey. G. N. Edwards of Oregon City, 
the communion administered and-children bap- 
tized. A good-sized delegation was present from 
OrnGON CIty, and 11 of the members of this 
church were dismissed to organize Grace Con- 
gregational. The building lately purchased by 
the trustees of First from the Evangelical de- 
nomination is well filled each Sunday, 


Dalles Calls Pastor 


THE DALLES has called Rev. Mr. Maples of 
Tacoma, Wn., to be its pastor. 


Federated Ghurch Doing Well 


first FEDERATED CHURCH of Oregon City 
and vicinity, whose progress has been watched 
with much interest, seems to be proving a 
great success. It now comprises First, ORn- 
GON CITy, CLACKAMAS, Park Puiacw and the 
new church at JENNINGS LopGn, and its pas- 
tors are Rev. G. N, Edwards and Rey. H. N. 
Smith. The last report showed a combined 
membership of 321. This federation, which is 
new to the West, is being watched closely by 
all interested in religious work, not only be- 
cause of its novelty, but because of its im- 
portance in solving the problem of the church 
in the small town. 


Church Organized at Rural 


SALEM, CENTRAL, Rev. W. B. Stover, pastor, 
lately received 16 members. The congregation 
at Rural has been organized into a church of 
33 members, and Mr. 
pastor of both fields, The new church occupies 
the building erected and given by the late 
Rey. P. S. Knight. 


Mission Lecture Tours Planned 


The Oregon Branch of the Woman’s Board 
of the Pacific is planning an itinerary of 
speaking in the Oregon churches for Miss 
Katherine Brewer in April and May. Miss 
Brewer has recently visited the American 
Board missions in Japan, China, Ceylon, South- 
ein India and Turkey, The Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union is planning an itinerary for 
Miss Miriam Woodberry of the C. H. M. &S., 
to visit the churches in June. The holding of 
the monthly meetings of the woman’s home 
and foreign societies in the various churches 
is succeeding admirably in reaching many women 
otherwise not in direct touch with the woman’s 
work. WAVERLEY HEIGHTS, OREGON CITY and 
HIGHLAND have recently been visited. 
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Calls 


ARMSTRONG, FE, P., recently of Immanuel, At- 
lanta, Ga., to Hast Side, Binghamton, N. Y. 

_ Accepts to begin April 1. 

Brown, F. K., Southwick, Mass., to Bethany, 
Worcester. Accepts. 

Cox, C. E., Bay Point and Clayton, Cal., to 
Council, Ida. Accepts and is at work. 


Stover now serves ase 


Perris, R. H., of Detroit, Mich., to First, Hast 
Orange, N. J. Accepts to begin April 4. 

HAYES, H. C., recently of Enfield, Mass., to 
Greensboro, Vt. 

Linpsay,' 8. A., Bristol, R. I., to Bellevue Bap- 
tist, Pittsburgh, Pa. Accepts. 

SEELyn.’L. H., Union Theological Seminary, to 
Chatham, N. J, 

Suaw, B. J. H., Lunenburg, Vt., to Piermont, 

‘ N. H: Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, STEPHEN, Worthington, Mass., to 
Secend, Chester. Accepts to begin May 1.° 
Wyarr, KF, O., Lewiston, Ida., to Pilgrim, Port- 

land, Ore. Declines. 


Resignations 


ArcuHeEr, J. C., Director of Religious Education, 
South, Brockton, Mass., to accept appoint- 
mient as Lecturer on Missions, Yale School of 
Religion. To take effect Sept. 1. 

ARMSTRONG, E. P., Immanuel, Atlanta, Ga. 

ByACKMAN, W, F., president Rollins College, 
‘Winter Park, Fla., on account of ill health. 

Brown, F. K., Southwick, Mass., to accept call 
to Bethany, Worcester, Mass. 

HADLEY, W. A., Central, Chelsea, Mass., to ac- 
cept call to Bloomfield, Ct. To take effect 
June 15. ; 

Jones, C, M., West Woodstock, Ct., to take 
effect April 1. 

KIRKLAND, L. A., Spring Creek, Pa., on account 
of sickness. To take effect March 31. 

MarstEen, P. F., Grinnell, Io., on account of 
ill health. To take effect June 3. 

WATHEN, J, M., Second, Biddeford, Me., to ac- 
cept call to Highland Ave., Somerville, Mass, 


Ordination and Installation 


Hawkgs, A. §S., 4. Tatnuck, Worcester, Mass., 
March 16. Sermon by Rey, E. P. Drew; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. G. M. Manavian, 
F, B. Kellogg, J. R. Thurston,.F. A. Poole, 
J. HE. Hurlbut, J. V. Clancy. 

Houupnseck, H. S., missionary of American 
Board, stationed at Kamundongo, W. Central 
Africa, 0. Sheldon, Io., March 11. Sermon 
by Dr. P. A. Johnson; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. Ernest Goudge, C, HE. Tower, J. O. 
Thrush, C. M. Westlake, M. O. Lambly. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, First 27 58 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Immanuel-Walnut Ave, 28 30 
MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids, South 6 14 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Glenolden 27 30 
Philadelphia, Germantown 9 13 
VERMONT 
Bennington, Second 3 8 
Personals 
Cooppr, Haroup, recently of First, Sedalia, 


Mo., now missionary of the American Board, 
and Mrs. Cooper are studying Turkish with 
a native tutor and taking special studies at 
the Manchester University and the Lan- 
cashire Independent College in England, In 
addition, Mr. Cooper is in charge of the Rush- 
olm Congregational Church of Manchester. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cooper hope to start for 
Turkey this summer. 

Dimock, A, V., of Dorchester, Mass., will sup- 
ply the Baptist and Congregational churches 
of Gilmanton Iron Works, N. H., jointly for 
six months, beginning April 1. ° 

LamMB, HeNRY, West Brattleboro, Vt., is re- 
ceiving treatment for a nervous breakdown 
in a sanitarium at Attleboro, Mass. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


MRS. ALBA REA BURR 
Died in Topsham, Me., March 10. 
With the death of Mrs. Burr the world has 
lost one of its best women. Reared in a model 
home, her life exemplified all those admirable 
traits of character which have distinguished so 
many of the wives and mothers of New Eng- 
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land. It is but a few weeks ago that she 
wrote for U'he Oongregationalist an obituary 
of one of her lifelong and dearest friends, and 
all that she then said can be fittingly applied 
to her, Her saintly mother passed a life of 
devoted service to others, and in our Civil War 
was conspicuous for her devotion to the wel- 
fare of our men in the field, camp and hospital. 
Her daughter, then a young woman, was united 
with her in this work of love, and since has 
given much of her strength to helpful service 
of others. Of her it may well be said, Of such 
is the Kingdom of heaven. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Monday, April 5, 
10.30 4. M, Joint meeting by invitation with 
Methodists at new Methodist headquarters, 
581 Boylston Street. Address on the war 
by G, G. Wilson. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, April 2, 10.30 A.M. Speakers, 
Mrs. Albert W. Hitchcock, A Good Friday Mes- 
sage; Miss C. P. Bodman, A Seeing-Missions 
Tour; Dr. H. W. Kinnear, A Medical Mission- 
ary’s Gospel. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY CONGREGATIONAL CLUB, 
First Church, Springfield, Mass., Tuesday, 
April 6, 6.30 P.M, Speaker, Dean Charles 
R. Brown, D.D., moderator of the National 
Council. Subject, The Church that Stands 
Four-Square. 


NATIONAL BoaRD, Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations of the United States of America, 
Fifth Biennial Convention, Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 5-11, 1915. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCH OF CHARITINS, 42d an- 
nual meeting, Baltimore, Md., May 12-19, 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, Eighth An- 
nual Meeting, Los Angeles, Cal., May 19-25. 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Central 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., May 20, 10.30 
A.M. 

MISSIONARY EpucAaTION MOVEMENT, Summer 
Training Conferences: Blue Ridge, N. C., 


June 25—July 4; Asilomar, Cal., July 2- 
11; Silver Bay, N. Y., July 9-18; Ocean 
Park, Me., July 22-30; Estes Park, Col., 


July 16-25; Lake Geneva, Wis., Aug. 6-15. 


ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMbmRICA, National Bi- 
ennial Convention, Atlantic City, July 6-9. 


WoMAN’s CONGRESS OF MISSIONS, Exposition 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Cal., June 6-13, 
under the auspices of the Council of Women 
for Home Missions and the Federation of 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Boards in the 
United States. 

SUMMBR SCHOOL OF RELIGION, Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Berkeley, Cal., June 21— 
July 81, coincident with summer session of 
the University of California. 

CONFERENCE FOR RURAL Pastors, Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College, during Session of the 
Summer School, July 6-16, 

FirrH WORLD’s AND TWENTY-SEVENTH INTDRNA- 
TIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDBAVOR CONVENTION, 
Coliseum, Chicago, Ill., July 7-12. 


CONGREGATIONAL MEETINGS 


Southern California, Riverside, May 11-13. 

Connecticut, Hartford, June 8, 9. 

Florida, Jacksonville, April, 

Hawaii, Honolulu, June. 

Illinois, Rockford, May 17-20. 

Indiana, Marion, May 18. 

Iowa, Plymouth Church, Des Moines, May 18- 
20. ; 

Kansas, Manhattan, May 11-13. 

Kentucky (place to be provided), April. 

Louisiana, Lake Charles, April 21-25. 

Maine, Augusta, May 4-6. 

Massachusetts, Pittsfield, May 18-20. 

Michigan, Traverse City, May 18-20. 

New Hampshire, » May. 

New Jersey, Washington, D. C., April 20, 21, 

New York, Flatbush Church, Brooklyn, May 
18-20. 

Ohio, First Church, Painesville, May 18. 

Oklahoma, Goltry, April 27-29. 

Pennsylvania, Ebensburg, May 18-20. 

Rhode Island, , May 11, 

South Dakota, Redfield, May 18-20. 

Tennessee, Louisville, Ky., April 28—May 2. 

Vermont, Barre, May 18-20. 


STATE 


SPRING MEDICINE 


Spring sickness comes in some degree to 
every man, woman and child in our climate. 

It is that run down condition of the sys- 
tem that results from impure, impoverished, 
devitalized blood. : 

It is marked by loss of appetite and that 
tired feeling, and in many cases by some form 
of eruption. 

The best way to treat spring sickness is 
to take Hood's Sarsaparilla. This old reli- 
able family medicine purifies, enriches and 
revitalizes the blood. It is an all-the-year- 
round alterative and tonic, and is absolutely 
the best Spring medicine. 

Jet your blood in good condition at once 
—now. Delay may be dangerous. Ask your 
druggist for Hood’s Sarsaparilla and insist 
on having it, for nothing else can take its 
place.—[ Adv. 


The Northfield 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
OPEN 
Among the Franklin Hills 


ALL THE YEAR 


A family hotel equipped for comfort. 
Steam Heat. Sun Parlor, Moderate Rates. 
Livery and Fireproof Garage. 


A.G. MOODY, Manager. HH. S. STONE, Ass’t Manager. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
ase of public shower baths, 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Rooms witb private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Café First-Class Euro- 
pean I’lan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped with Its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning [lant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room, 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


Central Turkey College 


At Aintab, Turkey-in-Asia 


Friends can render important, permanent 
service by subscriptions to New Endow- 
ment. 5,000 shares. S$10Q each. Cash, 
instalment and 5 per cent interest plans. 


a 


Regarding gifts, ete. address Pres. JOHN E. MERRILL’ 


Alntab, or 708 Congregational House, Boston. Mass 


GORDON 


THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH 


A trumpet blast for liberty of thought by 
one of the foremost thinkers of the day. This 


essay is an invigorating tonic, mental and 
spiritual, an incentive to honest thinking, 
and an aid to the realization of one’s high- 
est purposes. 

Unique Envelope Series, age net, 
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Dr. van Allen notes that in A recent 
Kentucky election Bourbon County went 
dry and Christian County went wet.— 
Christian Register. 


Ship’s Officer: “Oh, there goes eight bells; 
excuse me, it’s my watch below.” Old Lady: 
“Gracious! Fancy your watch striking as 
loud as that!”—WSailors’ Magazine. 


“Does your daughter play the piano by 
ear?’ “No,” replied Mr. Cumrox; | “she 
uses both hands and both feet. But I don’t 
think she has learned to use her ears.”’— 
Washington Star. 


The Nervous Guest (asked to sit next to 


his hostess and opposite the goose): ‘Am I | 
' gelical 


to sit so close to the goose?” (suddenly 
feeling this may be misunderstood) ‘—er— 
I mean the roast one.”’—Christian Hndeavo 
World, ( 


The governor’s wife was telling Bridget 
about her husband. “My husband, Bridget,” 
she said, proudly, “is the head of the stute 
militia.” “Oi t’ought as much, ma’am,” 
said Bridget, cheerfully. ‘“Oin’t he got th’ 
foine malicious look?’—Southern Woman's 
Magazine. 


“Please read me the poem you're read- 
ing, mother,” begged a little boy, sweetly. 
“But I’m afraid it’s too old for you, dear,” 
his mother answered. “I’m afraid you 
wouldn’t be able to understand it.’ “Oh, 
yes, I would,” was the calm answer, “so 
long as you didn’t try to explain.’”—Child 
Betterment. 


A long-winded narrator had droned on 
at the club the other night for an hour or 
more about his recent trip to Switzerland. 
“There I  stovud, gentlemen,” he _ said, 
“there I stood, with the abyss yawning in 
front of me.” “Vardon me,” hastily inter- 
jected one of the unfortunate listeners, “but 
was that abyss yawning before you got 
there?”—EHverybody’s Magazine. 


The city youth secured a job with Farmer 
Jones. The morning after his arrival, 
promptly at 4 A.M., the farmer rapped on 
his door and told him to get up. The youth 
protested. “What for? he asked, rubbing 
his eyes. “Why, we’re going to cut oats,” 
replied the farmer. “Are they wild oats,” 
queried the youth, “that you've got to sneak 
up on ’em in the dark ?’—Circle and Success, 


Mr. Edison endeavored to amuse a seven- 
year-old boy by drawing pictures. Finally, 
the youngster desired an engine, a request 
promptly met. Thinking that it would please 
the child to have an elaborate design, Edison 
added two or three extra smokestacks and 
several imaginary parts. The boy examined 
the production’ very critically, not to say 
scornfully. He returned it with this state- 
ment: “I’m afraid you don’t know much 
about engines, Mr. Edison. Engines may 
have been that way in your time, but they’ve 
changed a whole lot since.’—New York 
Bvening Post. 


Col. Alexander Gardner, during a stay 
in Asia, was once suspected of being a Rus- 
sian spy. Application was made to the 
khan of Khiva, who deputed three learned 
men to examine him. ‘This was the ab- 
struse examination with which they were 
satisfied: “What are you?” asked they. 
“An American,” was the answer. Then one 
man, a scholar, offered as a _ test this 
deep and conclusive geographical question, 
“Could you go by land from America to 
England?” “No,” was the prompt’ reply; 
and the questioner, as much delighted at 
his own superior learning as at the travel- 
er’s integrity, declared that he was con- 
vinced. This was an American indeed. 
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_C. F. Stratton. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOMB MISSIONARY 
Society is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors, F. B. 
Emrich, D, D., Secretary; Rev. John J.. Walker, 
res Room 609, Congregational House, 

oston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Supp.y established by Mass. Cong’l Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states. 
Congregational Ilouse. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Secretary. Appleton P. Williams, Chairman, 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AtD. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
Congregational Churehes and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel 
Usher, Pres.; C. B. alsa Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 482 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incor- 
porated 1828, Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; Treas., 
Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston, A Congregational Society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and supported mainly 
by the churches of New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B, Calder, Home Secretary. 


WomMan’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
Cornelius H, Patton, President; Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 


WoMAN’s SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socrety of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Mrs, Josephine 
B. White, Treasurer, Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
76 Wall Street, New York 
(Incorporated April, 1833) 


The only undenominational, international and 
national Society, aiding seamen. Maintains a 
Sailors’ Ilome and Institute at 507 West Street, 
New York City, Places loan libraries on deep 
water vessels sailing from New York. Publishes 
the Sailors’ Magazine and Seamen’s Friend, 
Supported by voluntary contributions. 

Joun B. Catvert, D. D., President, 
GrEoRGE SIDNEY WeBSTRR, D. D., Secretary. 


Send contributions to CLARENCE C, PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York. 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
‘Boston 
A benevolent organization for distributing 
BiMes. Belongs to the Protestant churches ; 
managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds to do its work. Through the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col- 
porters and otherwise to the needy and to chari- 
table or religious societies in the state. AIP 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 
Ion, RoBert F., RAYMOND, President. 
Rev. FrRepericK B. ALLEN, Recording Sec. 
Francis Epwarp Marsten, D.D., Cor. Sec. 
B. Preston CLARK, Esq. reagurer, 
Mr. ALBERT ROSCOR, Business Manager. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIBTY 


I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, Incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten, the sum of.......- 
to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of the Society. 


Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational, Establishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country, Pub 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature, Uelps all churches of Christ by its 
ploneer and foundation work, not duplicate? 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary 
gifts, Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. Contributions 
and communications relative to work In any 
part of the country may be sent to the New 
England office. W. L. Carver, : 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Founded 1809 
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“ness and Originality 


BOOKS FOR EASTER 


‘* All gems, in every sense of the word.” 
—Christian Endeavor World 


and Especially Suitable 


Of Unusual Attractive- | 
for Easter Gifts 


THE WELL BY BETHLEHEWS GATE 
By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


A study of one of the most beautiful pictures that have ever been put into words. “Do you remember that fine story of a time when 
David was warring in the hills of Judea—how it says, ‘And David longed, and said, Oh that one would give me water to drink of 
the well of Bethlehem, which is by the gate’?” ‘The table of contents is as follows: I. The Return of an Old Time Guest; II. The 
Land that. Was Very Far Off; III. The Guests’ Departure; IV. ‘The Well by the Gate. 


Tilustrated by a number of beautiful photographs. Price, 60 cents net 


THE PRIZE OF LIFE 

By WILFRED T. GRENFELL 
The author says ‘“‘the prize of life is to be won every day. ‘The'winner is always a hero; just as Mrs, Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
was a heroine. The doctor wins it who works not for his fees but for his patient, and who seeks by his. teachings to eliminate the 


need for his own services; the banker who tries to safeguard, not his personal gain, but his client’s confidence; the merchant who 
rejoices not in his profits, but in his utility and the good values he gives; the educator who seeks to develop not scholarship primarily, 


\ 


AT 
Be 


current 


but character ; the housewife who lives, not for personal adornment, but for the grace and beauty of her home. 
in every rank of life, there comes their call. The prize is obtained in the act of answering that call.” 


Decoratiwe boards with border in two colors. 


HE TOOK IT UPON HIMSELF 
By MARGARET SLATTHRY 
“Men and women at work in any line of endeavor looking toward 
the uplift of their fellowmen will find in this book encouragement 
and new incentives, and those who may have left the problems of 
human betterment to others will find their own souls stimulated 
and awakened.” Price, 60 cents net 


o~ A GIRL’S BOOK OF PRAYER 
By MARGARET SLATTERY 


A girl willing to pray so often finds it hard to express herself or 
to get words in which to pray for others. This book of prayers for 
the things girls need, expressing sympathetically the things they 
want to say, cannot fail to stimulate their devotional spirit and 
deepen their religious life. 

Price, 76 cents net 


MY FOUR ANCHORS: WHAT WE KNOW IN THE 
REALM OF RELIGION 
By LYMAN ABBOTT 


“T have thrown out in my life those four anchors—my faith in good- 
ness, my faith in the possibility of men’s accomplishment of good- 
ness, my faith in Jesus Christ as the ideal of goodness, and my 
faith in divine helpfulness in the world to help me to goodness.” 
Printed in two colors, decorative cover. Portrait. 

Price 35 cents net 


THE VICTORIOUS SURRENDER 
By HENRY T. BAILEY 


A simple, unaffected narrative of a boy’s growing comprehension 
and acceptance of the Divine Will. 
nique Hnvelope Series, price 25 cents net 


WHEN LITTLE SOULS AWAKE 
By HENRY T. BAILEY 


Spiritual experiences of real and touchingly human children. 
“A singularly delicate and human portrayal.” 
Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents net 


THE RESURRECTION OF A SOUL AS DESCRIBED BY 
AN EYE WITNESS 
By BRUCHD BARTON 


A document of keen spiritual discernment matched with vigor of 
style and literary attractiveness. It describes the miracle of the 
new birth of the soul and is another convincing testimony from our 
own day of the power of Christianity to rescue men from the 
depths. It is the vivid account of a remarkable religious experience 
in which the author himself had a share. 

nique Envelope Hdition, price 25 cents net 


STEPS CHRISTWARD 
By HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 
straightforward, unflinching, but kindly 
Price 75 cents net 
THE GOSPEL OF GOOD HEALTH 
By CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN 
A brilliant essay, full of practical wisdom and spiritual suggestion. 
Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents net 
WHENCE COMETH HELP 
By JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


A devout spirit of worship, high literary ideals and unerring good 
taste have produced a rather unusual little devotional book, which 
will ak strength and blessing from the everlasting hills ‘“‘whence 


Practical, and winning 


addresses. 


cometh) help.” 
Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents 


THE SECRET OF ACHIEVEMENT 
MARION L. BURTON, President of Smith College 
An ins Lets address in which the President of Smith College shows 
that the gift of vision, the quality of courage and the practice of 
reeverance are necessary to any unusual and distinguished at- 


ainment. 
Decorative Boards, with border in color. Price 50 cents net 


THE RELIGIOUS USES OF MEMORY 

By REV. S. P. CADMAN 
res and urges the value of retrospect, of dwelling on all 
good and great and inspiring in the past, of interpreting 
ry in the light of ancient events. 

rice 35 cents net 


Pp 4 


seen in full force in this second address to Harvard students. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 


So to every class, 
Price, 50 cents net 


A LETTER TO THE RISING GENERATION 
By CORNHLIA A. P. COMER 
It may be a new and hardly welcome suggestion to the rising gen- 
eration that there is room for its improvement, but after reading 
this essay it will admit that the author diagnoses the case with a 
kind yet unflinching directness and prescribes wisely. 
Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents net 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE BLOSSOMING DESERT 
By MARY LOUISBH DANIELS 
This attractive little allegory will delight every one who has the 
world-wide vision. A quaint reminder in style of an earlier Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 
Illustrated with border in color. Unique Hnvelope Series, 
price 25 cents net 


WHAT IS SUCCESS? 


By WALTER TAYLOR FIELD 
“Growing a little every day, looking upon life fearlessly and hope- 
fully, doing with our might the common task chat stands before us, 
trying to make ourselves good and other people happy—rather than 
ourselves happy and other people good—treating duty as a friend 
rather than a master, and work as.a joy rather than a task, laugh- 
ing often and worrying about nothing and loving all men; if this 
does not bring success it will bring something that is better, for 
it carries with it all that is best in life.’”’ (Extract from book.) 

Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents 


THE PRACTICE OF IMMORTALITY 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
“As Aristotle tells us, we must practice immortality. We have the- 
orized about it, argued about it, hunted the universe over for truths 
of it, alas in many incantations and juggleries; suppose we stop 


speculating about the immortal life and begin to practice it.” (Hx- 
tract from book ) 
Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents 
THE SCHOOL OF LIFE 
By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
Simple, almost conversational in its style, it is convincing in its 
logic; suggestive in its indication of what life ought to be and can be 


to‘each one of us day by day. 
Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents net 


THE GREAT ASSURANCE 


By GEORGH A. GORDON 


Its sweep and breadth carries the reader up to a high plane of reli- 
gious experience, opens his eyes to wider spiritual horizons, strength- 
ens him for the conflicts of every-day living and sustains his reli- 
ance upon the eternal verities. 

Price 50 cents net 


CROSSING THE BAR 
By GEORGH A. GORDON 
Permeated by an atmosphere of sturdy faith and calm assurance of 
the blessed certainties of immortality. 


Price 50 cents net 
Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cente 


THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH 
By GHORGH A. GORDON 


“To know the thing that really is, to love and serve that and noth- 
ing else, is the supreme concern of man.” (Extract from book.) 
Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents 


THE VALLEY OF TROUBLING 


By GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


A message for weary hearts. ‘Why does God send trouble?’ is a 
question often put, but seldom answered in such a way as to satisfy. 
Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents 


WHAT WILL YOU DO WITH JESUS CHRIST? 
By WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


This is an earnest address made by Dr. Grenfell at a Sunday morn- 
ing service at Harvard University. 
Price 35 cents net 
Unique Envelope Series, price 25 cents 
WHAT CAN JESUS CHRIST DO WITH ME? 
By WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


A sequel to “What Will You Do With Jesus Christ?” The virile 
and practical aspect of Christianity which Dr. Grenfell presents is 


Price 35 centa net 


YOU OWE A DEBI T0 BELGIUM 


The crushing blow which a powerful nation struck the unoffending Belgians has aroused the spirit of interna- 
tionalism and of pure Christian solicitude and philanthropy as never before in the history of the world. It is the 
one great, hopeful sign that civilization is not dying, but has sprung into new life on the heels of barbarism un- 
paralleled in modern warfare. 


It is the Sign of the Cross and the evidence that the spirit of the Carpenter of Galilee cannot be crushed 
under the iron heel of militarism—that the humble, the meek and the lowly shall not be forgotten. 


The greatest philanthropic fleet ever known in the history of civilization—thirty-two steamships—was set in 
motion when the first echoes of distress were heard from Belgium, and this fleet, organized by the Belgian Com- 
mission for Relief, has been carrying supplies from America from that day to this, and will continue to carry sup- 
plies as long as the Belgians need them. 


“Tf, after this, one Belgian goes without a full meal whilst thousands of lapdogs are living in luxury from 
Canterbury to San Francisco and from Biarritz to Venice, there is really nothing more to be said for mankind. 
A contribution to the fund is the payment of a debt, and not a caprice of charity. I therefore make, not an 
appeal, but a claim on Belgium’s behalf which she is too gracious to make for herself.” —-GrorcE BERNARD) SHAW. 


“Three million women and children are starving in Belgium.” —AMBAssADoR WALTER H. Pace. 


The New England Belgian Relief Committee 


Has sent two ships and will send another ship with food and clothing in April. The situation is a desperate 
one. 

Send supplies and small money contributions to the New England Belgian Relief Headquarters, 426 Boylston 
Street, Boston. Checks to JosEpH H. O’NEIL, Treasurer, Federal Trust Company, Boston. 


THE WESTERLY GRANITE Co. 


270 Boytston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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DUPLICATE OF ST. MARTIN’S CROSS ON ISLE OF IONA 
SCOTLAND, (Eleventh Century.) 
Erected by The Westerly Granite Company, in Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Boston 
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NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL 


The especial purpose of the New Pilgrim Hymnal is to supply a collection of hymns and 
tunes by which adequate expression is given to the religious spirit of our own day. 
The following approximate analysis will show in some measure the nature and contents 


of the book: 


200 at least of the hymns may be classified as belonging to the old standard list, such as 
“Come Thou Almighty King,” “Lord of all Being, Throned Afar,” “Come Holy Spirit, Heavenly 
Dove,” “ Joy to the World, the Lord is Come,” “Rock of Ages, Cleft for Me,” etc. With these 
hymns are connected the old familiar tunes, Italian Hymn, Louvan, Arlington, Antioch, Toplady, etc. 

200 and more are later hymns which are now familiar, associated, many of them, with English 
tunes, such as “ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty” (Nicaea), ‘‘ When Morning Gilds the Skies” 
(Laudes Domini), “ Beneath the Cross of Jesus ” (St. Christopher), “Crown Him with Many Crowns” 
(Diademata), etc. 

150 are less familiar old hymns and tunes, hymns by such authors as James Russell Lowell, 
Thomas Hughes, Anne Bronte, F. L. Hosmer, John G. Whittier, Samuel Longfellow, etc.; beautiful 
hymns to which a hearty welcome will be given. 

150 more hymns or tunes are new to our hymn-books, by authors like Maltbie Babcock, Oscar 
E. Maurer, Isaac Ogden Rankin, Felix Adler, George T. Coster, and others; and in addition to 
these may be noted many instances in which new tunes are provided for some of the older hymns 
where the old tunes or favorites are also retained. 

The Pilgrim Hymnal is superior to all other books in its admirable section of 


RESPONSIVE READINGS AND OTHER AIDS TO WORSHIP 


The responsive readings are topically arranged with great care and skill. The principles of 
parallelism are finely maintained, so that the responses seem perfectly natural. No readings are 
chosen which are not adapted to this use. At the same time, by choice of lyric passages from the 
Prophets and other parts of the Scripture, greater variety is presented than in collections which are 
confined to the Psalms. ‘There are twenty-three selections from Isaiah, three from Proverbs, four 
from Job, two from Hosea, one from Jeremiah and thirteen from the New Testament. 


FOR THE ENRICHMENT OF WORSHIP, there are collected, also, a number of passages 
to be used as Unison Confessions. There are five pages of brief prayers, adapted to various parts 
of the service. There are four pages of sentences that may be used at the beginning, for the 
offertory, or at the close of the service, and there is a model Order of Worship. 

Indexes are abundantly supplied to both the Hymn-Book and the Responsive Readings, and 
an unusually thorough cross-reference topical index. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE BOOK 


I. The plates are cast from new type that has been made over improved matrices especially designed. 
It would be difficult to find the equal of this work as an example of musical typography. ; 

Il. The paper is well made, of good color and with an especial affinity for printing ink. 

Ill. The forms are printed in register and there is an even run of color throughout the book. 

IV. There is less variation in the margins than frequently appears in books printed on thin paper. Fur- 
ther, there are no gussets in the middle of the signature. 

V. The books are guaranteed not to have missing or duplicate signatures. 

VI. The book is compact and solid and has the right “ feel.” 

VII. The end papers are specially made with great strength. The grain runs the right way and the stock 
is properly sized so that in the finished book there will be no wrinkles and the covers will not tend to warp. 

VIIL The back has double lining. The crash lining has 10% more threads to the inch than the crash 
ordinarily used in cloth books. Note particularly that the old-fashioned tapes have been replaced by cloth 
strips running the entire length of the back. When these books are pasted in the covers and properly pressed 
and seasoned, it is practically impossible to pull the cover from the book. 

IX. The cloth for the covers is a modern pattern and the levant grain leather is a standard grade. The 
board is hard rolled and gives the necessary stiffness and strength without great bulk. 

Consider the general appearance of the book. The design and the color scheme are attractive, 

suitable and harmonious, and at the same time they are distinctive. ; 


Size 8°, inches by 645 inches by | inch in thickness. Special introductory terms to churches 
purchasing in quantities. Returnable samples and circulars sent to ministers and music com- 
mittees on request. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 


SUMMER BIBLE SCHOOL 


IN NEW YORK 


The Bible Teachers Training School, Dr. 
summer term during the six weeks, June 16—July 28,1915. 


W. W. Waite, President, will conduct its fourth 
Ample variety of Bible and other courses. 


For Missionary Candidates, Missionary Appointees, Missionaries on Furlough, Pastors, Theological 


Students, and other Christian Leaders and Workers. 


Courses arranged in units covering two weeks each, which may be taken separately. 


Write for full information to 


JOHN ANDERSON WOOD, Dean of Summer School, 


541 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


THEOLOGICAL 


THEOLOGICAL 


A Theological School for 
College Graduates only 


High- e work with high-grade students in an ideal 
place or study: an old university town, famous as a 


religious ‘O nrusicaland 
‘a+ OBERLI 
tional, E 


missionary 
center. 

eget al .M.,B.D.and S.T.M. for 1,3 or 4 years work. 
Bro: electives, | low expenses, with self-support. 

Faculty: King. Bosworth, Fiske, Fullerton, Hutchins. 

Lyman, MacLennan and Swing. For catalog, ete,, address 


TBE JUNIOR DEAN, Council Hall, Oberlin, 0. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


99th year opened Sept. 30, 1914. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue or information address 


Prof. WARREN J. MouLTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


Scientific methods with 
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practical training for the 
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(HARTFORD 


THEOLOGICAL 
ort SEMINARY 


pin and resident. Open 
to eollege graduates of all 

churches. 

Associated with 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Beaining | Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Hartford School of Missions 

\ Aaaress M. 


Fitting for foreign service. 
W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Ct. 
CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 
Research and Training in Five Departments: 
Q) Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Phitanthropy. 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal feraie to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. ,; and Ph. D. may be obtained 


by students. Yor “catalogue,: address Dean CHAS. R. 
BRowN, New Haven, Ct. 
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SEA PINES camp tcrcins 


Brewster, Mass. Cape Cod Bay 


On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Home School 
for Girls. 1,000 feet of shore front. Abundance of 
resinous pines. Attractive Bungalow, Tents. Out- 
door and indoor sleeping. Safe boating and swimming, 
horseback riding, archery. Sports. Estheticdancing. 
Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experi- 
enced Sea Pines Teachers ; tutoringin any branch 
if desired. Excellent advantages for art courses. 
Special attention given to physical and mental hy- 
giene. Six weeks of wholesome and ennobling out- 
door life. Conditions most congenial to developing 
personality. $100 for 6 weeks, Special arrangements 
for longer season. Address Miss FAITH 
BICKFORD, Brewster, Mass., Box V. 
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A Personality 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


15 Highland St., Natick, Mass. A College Prepar- 
atory School for girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, Principals. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O: PRATT, Manager 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Expert Service—Schools and Colleges 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Travel With Your Christian Eyes Open 
AA Congregational Tour 


TO THE 


ANAMA PACIFIC EXPOSITIO 


ALONG THE PATHWAYS OF CONGREGATIONALISM 


Under the Auspices of The Congregationalist 


Leader 
DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 


Editor of The Congregationalist 
(Mrs. Bridgman will accompany the party) 


Multitudes will take the long journey to the Pacific Coast this coming season and see practically nothing of the 
Christian power houses along the way that mark the westward advance of education, patriotism and Christianity. To give 
people a chance to come in contact with some of these institutions that are the greatest glory of the West, is one of the 
objects of the Congregational Tour to the Panama Pacific Exposition. At least a dozen centers of religious and educational 
influence are to be visited in turn, and from the lips of men actually engaged in ‘the splendid work of building up Christian 
commonwealths will be heard the story of what has been done and what they are trying to do today. 


REMEMBER that along with these opportunities, denied to most tourists, come all the advantages that go with the 
conventional transcontinental tour. Glimpses of some of the finest scenery in America—the wonders of the Grand Canyon 
of Colorado, the varied loveliness of Southern California, the charm of Santa Barbara and Del Monte, all the beautiful 
places around San Francisco, and the high mountain peaks and deep canyons of Utah and Colorado. 


Two Days at the San Diego Panama-California 


Exposition 
F? Aes “ae & ® e ® e 
Eight Days at the Panama-Pacific Exposition American Missionary Association 
A high-grade tour with all the necessities and comforts 287, FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YOR 
provided for in the cost of the ticket, and a trip that must 
appeal powerfully to every Dear Friend, 
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fallen so low that, when it can be sold at all, it is sold 
for from 40 to 50 per cent. less than the normal price. 
The result of this is that the students have no money, 
it being tied up in unsaleable cotton. Our receipts for 
You and your FRIENDS are invited. tuition have decreased 12 per cent. and receipts for 

board have decreased 21 per cent. j 
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Four Things Which Protestants Should Do 


E fear that unless both parties to the discussion exercise great self-restraint, we 
are in for a period of bitter and unprofitable controversy and recrimination be- 
tween members of the Roman Catholic and of the other Christian churches 

W in this country. The blame for kindling anew the fires of suspicion and enmity 
rests on both parties, but because we are a Protestant journal and concerned 
most of all with the way in which Protestants carry themselves at such a time 
as this, we venture to suggest what seem to us altogether proper lines of action 

for those who would be at the same time truly Protestant and truly Christian. 

Do not circulate rumors prejudicial to Roman Catholics. Some of these rumors are base lies 
and will not stand the test either of investigation or of common sense. The large majority of 
the members of the Roman Catholic Church in this country are honest, pure, patriotic men 
and women. The priests, bishops and nuns, as a rule, are intelligent and sincere. The women 
who have secluded themselves in convents for purposes of devotion and service may be trusted, 
we believe, to carry out the holy vows which they have taken, and their privacy should be as 
sacred as the privacy of any Protestant home. What business have we Protestants to indulge in 
wholesale, indiscriminate and unverified denunciations and accusations? ‘Tell what you know 
to be absolute truth about the Roman Catholic Church if the occasion warrants it, and if the 
interests of patriotism require it; but seal your lips and close your ears when mere gossip, 
scandal and innuendo. come your way. 

Do not get in a panic over the likelihood of the Roman Catholic Church dominating this 
country. It has today, according to its own statistics, a nominal membership of not over 

_ 16,400,000 persons, including men, women and children. “The membefship of Protestant 
churches, exclusive of the many children growing up under Protestant influences, is about 
24,000,000; and there are probably as many more adherents of Protestantism, persons not 
actually members of the Protestant Church but practically identified with it to the extent of 
giving and in many cases vigorously supporting it. Outside both Protestant and Cathalic folds 
are perhaps 40,000,000 in this country not identified with either, but fully as much inclined 
toward Protestantism as toward Roman Catholicism. From the point of view of yearly growth, 
the Roman Catholic Church has not much to boast of in comparison with the Protestant churches. 
It gains by immigration and because of the large families which many Catholics rear, but it is 
constantly losing to other religious bodies. The likelihood of Roman Catholic domination in 
this land is extremely remote. It may preponderate in certain sections, but this country as a 
whole is not likely to become Roman Catholic. We should continue to guard vigilantly the 
American principle of the separation of church and state. We should resist every attempt to 
make the Roman Church a factor in politics, just as we should resist similar aggressions on the 
part of the Presbyterian or Methodist Church; but we need not foster suspicions and fears. 

Make friends with Roman Catholics as widely as possible. Get their point of view concern- 
ing parochial schools, for example. Approach them on the basis of common Christian sympathies 
and common Christian aims. Cultivate all those associations and organizations that tend to 
bring Roman +Catholics and Protestants together for common debate and for common undertak- 
ings. We regret that efforts on the part of Protestants to fraternize and co-operate with Roman 
Catholics are sometimes foiled by an indisposition on their part to come even a quarter of the 
way and by their aversion to frank and brotherly discussion of points at issue. Nevertheless, it 
is our business to get as close to them as we can. 

Care as much for your religion as your Roman Catholic neighbor does for his. Emulate his 

\ willingness to devote time, thought and money to it. Be as eager to pass on to your children, 
if not your precise form of religion, at least some conception of the worth of religion and of 
its absolute necessity in the life of individuals and of nations. Too often our Roman Catholic 
brother puts us Protestants to shame by the zeal and consistency of his faith, by the sacrifices he 
makes in its behalf. Nor do we think that in a majority of cases this attitude and practice 
amounts to superstition. The religion of millions of Roman Catholics the world over comforts 
them in sorrow, fortifies them against temptation and saves them from their sins. This is what 
the Protestant religion ought to do for every soul: who professes it. 
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The Christ of St. Sophia 


(During the Bombardment of the Dardanelles) 


V4) 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


There’s a Mosque in old Stamboul, Tell the tale how this I know? 
(Hark you!—down the Dardanelles!) (Peace falls, down the Dardanelles!) 
Aye, a Mosque, forsooth, beside the Golden Horn; Night has hushed their furor—stars from heaven shine; 
While their Christian warships boom— Hear you, then, this star-bright story— 
While they thunder, “Room! make room!” St. Sophia’s quenchless glory; 
How she lifts her old gray head, all else forlorn! It may stay your fainting soul, the same as mine, 


When they’ve cleared the Narrows, (Hark!) _ Once, beneath her vast old dome, ; 
O’er the Marmora soon they’ll sight— This sweet vision I discerned— 
’Mid the Turkish skyline sight it towering high; Dimly, high above her ancient altar-place: 
' Round it rise four minarets! Hands outstretched in mute beseeching, 
Think you that old dome forgets Hands first!—Then, my gaze upreaching, 
It was raised with Christian prayers against that sky? Lo, a Face—a great, majestic, yearning Face! 


MATA WATONATATATATATATAATONTATAN 


Tales they tell of this old Mosque, “Ha!” I cried—the mumbling Turks 

(Listen!—down the Straits, I mean!) Shut these words within my breast, - 
Built, they say, the Lord knows when, to purge a crime; “See! Some secret love old St. Sophia cheers! 

Far-found pillars round her wait; High above her holiest place, 

Gold once made her heav’n’s own mate; i Whose the Hands—and whose that Face?” 
One old shaft, they say, drips sweat from time to time; While I mused the vision glistened through my tears. 


Sweat that heals, the Moslems say! Oft by Turkish gilding hid, 
(How they’re roaring yonder now!) Still that presence looms again— 
Grief for sin once broke of yore in bloody sweat! Hungry Time, for sight of it, the veil devours! 
Seized and bound—aye, thieves between— Set in firm mosaic stone 
Hell on earth this Mosque has seen; Christian homage fixed its own— 
Calvary, raised in old Stamboul, she suffers yet. Oh, ’tis St. Sophia’s wooing Christ, and ours! 
Christian through a thousand years, Ours, amid the world’s alarms; 
(Oh, their booming nearer rolls!) Ours, through all the griefs we bear; 2 
Christian still, through half a thousand more of woe! With us while we suffer, He whom hate would hide! ' 
All the ancient love-lit splendor, First, still first—“Behold my hands;” 
All the hopes her Christ could lend her, Then the Face—lo, there He stands! 


Christ of St. Sophia, with thine own abide! 


Still in St. Sophia’s heart awake and glow. 


The Hall-Marks of a Gentleman 


By Rev. Frank B. McAllister 


The old silversmiths were required to bring their wares to The first mark of a gentleman is gentleness. By that is not 
an assay office in the Guild hall for examination and to receive meant weakness of any kind. Gentleness is as far removed! 
the official stamp. The maker’s mark and also the King’s from weakness as it is possible to think. It is rather only to 
Mark, in the form of a crowned leopard’s head, were put upon be associated with those who are strong. It means that deli- 
pieces that passed inspection. Thus the expression, ‘Hall- cate thought for others, that unselfish consideration by which 
marked silver” originated. In the event of finding hall-marks a man puts his strength at the service of the weak. It means 
on Colonial or old English silverware we may be sure no base such kindness and tenderness as spreads an atmosphere of 
alloy or dishonest workmanship is in the piece. good will wherever it goes. Neither the boor nor the weakling: 

There are certain marks likewise by which we determine can be tender. The true gentleman can be nothing else. Mark. 
the genuineness of men. As Spenser says in his Fairie Queen: Antony meant to give and did give the highest praise to Brutus 

“For gentle mind by gentle deeds is known, when he said of the great Roman: 
For a man by nothing is so well bewrayed “His life was gentle and the elements 
As by his manners.” So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 

A Frenchman has discovered a means of determining the And say to all the world, This was a man.” 

quality of one’s ancestry by what he calls “the stigmata of The true gentleman exhibits a willingness to serve. He is 


chivalry.” By a man’s physical appearance the expert can tell anxious to have a part in the world’s work, to get under the 
whether his ancestors were peasants, plowing the stubborn common load and lift. The patrician of old would not soil his- 
glebe and wielding the hoe or the ax, or knights accustomed hands with work, Work was the slave's part. But all that is 
to wear armor, to wield the sword and set the lance in rest. changed since the Founder of Christianity and “the first true 
For, says this investigator, the wearing of armor imparts a gentleman who ever breathed’ emerged from a carpenter shop. 
certain noble bearing to the wearer and to all his descendants. to glorify all toil, 
The casque or headpiece by irritation of certain places on the The true gentleman has a clean soul. Courtesy is not a 
neck caused whole generations of men to hold the head erect. matter of correct manners, elegant attire or the knowledge of 
The use of the sword gave to the knight and to his posterity a few parlor tricks. It is essential goodness of heart. Genuine 
what is called “the martial hand.” politeness is a matter, not of outer polish, but of inner honesty 
But for me, I should prefer to trace the gentleman by spir- of purpose. Honor is the most aristocratic and high bred thing 
itual rather than by physical marks, It is quality of soul in all the world. In its possession any boy may be a gentle- 
rather than of body that is the test, It is not the fact that man and any girl a lady, displaying even amid the most sordid? 
Washington stood six feet four inches in his stockings that surroundings, like chivalrous King Arthur, the white flower 
makes me admire him—but the fact that he had a noble spirit. of a blameless life, “an 
430 = = 
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_ Constantinople 
The City of Two Continents 
By Isaac Ogden Rankin - 


Banos: und New Rome, Constantinople, Stamboul, the 
hames under which the Queen City of the Bosporus 
has held its place in history, are suggestions of its great 
experience. As the ally of Athens in the Peloponnesian and 
Macedonian wars, it played an important though not a decisive 
and never a conquering part. As the chosen seat of Constan- 
tine when the balance of power and wealth in the Roman world 
had moved eastward from Italy, it had a brilliant interval 
followed by slow and inevitable decay. In its fortified strength 
and in dread of its famous “Greek fire’ the Turkish hordes 
pushing westward passed it by, crossing the Dardaneiles on 
the south, and for a century left it as the center of a nom- 
inal empire behind its strong defenses by sea and shore. The 
Crusaders wrecked and robbed it, at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century setting 
up a short-lived Latin em- 
pire of the Wast, and the 
back-flowing tide of Turk- 
ish strength besieged and 
conquered it in the middle 
of the fifteenth century 
with a shock that was felt 
to the extremes of Chris- 
tian Europe, For all West- 
ern Asia it still goes by the 
name of “Roum,” and the 
Turkish ruler is the “Sul- 
tan of Roum.” 

The city sits on its hills 
at the south gate of the 
Bosporus—the “ford of the 
0x,” where Europa crossed 
- from Asia to Europe—the 
narrow strait through 
which the cold waters of 
the Black Sea flow into the 
Sea of Marmora and out 
through the Dardanelles 
inte the Mediterranean. 
An inlet known as the 
‘Golden Horn divides the 
‘Turkish and Frank quar- 
‘ters of the city. Across 
‘the Bosporus on the Asiatic 
side is Scutari, ‘“more Ori- 
ental than Stamboul.” At 
‘the end of the ‘peninsula 
_-on which the city stands 
‘are the great grounds of 
the palace overlooked by 
the dome of Santa Sophia, 
the Church of the Divine 
Wisdom, now for half a 
millennium one of the holy 
laces of the Moslem 
world. Over the bridges 
that cross the ‘Golden Horn a motley tide of variant 
peoples surges back and forth—Turks, Greeks, Armenians, 
Europeans. In the crowds that throng the streets and bridges 
are members of the colony of more than 60,000 Jews, exiles 
from Spain in the days of Ferdinand and Isabella, and still 
employing the Spanish tongue in their vernacular. 

Less than half the city is Christian. Its crowded quarters 
and low houses have been again and again the victims of sweep- 
ing conflagrations. Not much is left outwardly of the Roman 
time. The basilica that Constantine founded was destroyed by 
fire, to be rebuilt by Theodosius and Justinian. Its dome, more 
splendid from within than from without, is now dwarfed by 
the four slender Turkish minarets at its corners. Within, the 
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central vault dominates the magnificent spaces, giving an air 


of amplitude unequaled by any other church interior, On the 
broken mosaic of the floor great rugs, incomparable in beauty 
and value, are spread Slantwise across the space under the 
dome, to turn the eyes of the faithful toward Mecca. The 
great church is a central point of desire for every Christian of 
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INTERIOR OF THE MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA 
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the ancient Eastern church, as well as for the millions of Mo- 
hammedans who have possessed it since the city’s fall. 

St. Sophia has been called the most beautiful church in the 
world, but it is not so outwardly. It has been the mother of 
churches and of mosques. Anthemius of Tralles in Asia Minor 
and Isodorus of the Greek island of Miletus were the architects 
whom Justinian employed and it was their plan to combine the 
two great Roman types of building—to hang the dome of the 
Roman Pantheon in the middle of the great hall of a Roman 
basilica. The dome rests upon four arches and the dividing 
walls under the arches are built above splendid pillars of por- 
phyry and Egyptian verde antique brought from ancient temples. 
After their pattern in this central ehureh of the Roman Chris- 
tian world sultan after sultan built mosques in Constantinople, 

Adrianople and other 
cities. The upper spaces 
of the supporting walls and 
half domes were adorned 
with mosaic pictures of 
Christ and saints, which 
the new Moslem -masters 
covered over with plaster. 
In the last century this 
plaster was removed when 
the mosque was restored 
and the pictures copied and 
published, but the plaster 
was daubed over them 
again to seeure them from 
the destructive anger of 
the Moslems, and now they 
only show through here 
and there above the kneel- 
ing worshipers with their 
faces toward Mecca. 

For all its Southern 
outlook and position, the 
climate of the city is 
touched with the Northern 
chill. Cold winds come 
sweeping down through the 
funnel of the Bosporus 
with its swift current be- 
tween the palaces of the 
rich and the ancient towers 
and battlements that 
guarded the city. On the 
European side of this 
strait, that is like a river 
with high banks, are two 
great centers of American 
life and influence in the 
Nearer East—Robert Col- 

‘lege on its heights at Be 
bek, and the new Ameri- 
can College for Women, 

just settled on the fine site which it has acquired a little nearer 
the city. The Bosporus and the Golden Horn and the maze of 
the Sea of Marmora are gay in summer time with decorated 
boats coming and going. The life of the city is sharply divided 
by racial antagonisms, as its quarters are divided up among 

Turks, Armenians, Greeks and Franks. 

As the guardian of the Straits, Constantinople must ever be 
an object of desire for its Northern neighbors. The Turks have 
held the commerce of Russia under a threat, and the object of 
the Allied attack upon the Dardanelles is not so much to seize 
the city as to free the Straits for passage of commerce north 
and south. Thus holding the key of access between north and 
south, the fate of the city is of the greatest moment to the 
Northern Powers. Nothing but a German victory all along the 
line can establish permanently the rule of the Turk. Russia’s 
ambition to seat herself upon the Straits may indeed be grati- 
fied, but only with assuranees that Roumania and Bulgaria and 
whatever other Powers may have their seat upon the Danube 
shall be allowed the free aceess to the Mediterranean. 
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Homemade Evangelism 


The Sunday campaign in Philadelphia is at an end and the 
churches are left face to face with the difficult problems of 
training and adjustment which such a movement always leaves 
behind. Mr. Sunday’s services have been engaged after. an 
interval for Boston and Chicago—he is one man and the evan- 
gelistic need is wide. The best results of his campaigns are 
so highly desirable that pastors and leaders of churches every- 
where must wish that they could be attained without waiting 
for an open place on Mr. Sunday’s schedule of work. Is that 
not possible? May there not be some method and opportunity 
of home-made evangelization which will bring about the best 
results of such a movement as we, have seen come to its cul- 
mination in Philadelphia, without the elements that have awak- 
ened criticism and the divergencies of opinion which have 
caused many pastors and laymen to withhold their direct sup- 
port for the Sunday movement? 

We believe that this sort of homemade evangelism is not 
merely possible, but that it is a direct, and in many cases. an 
immediate, duty of the churches in favorably situated localities 
all over the United States. The wide advertisement which has 
been given to the Sunday and Chapman movements, together 
with the awakened spirit of interest and inquiry partly due to 
the shock of the world-war, make this a specially timely sub- 
ject. The elements which go to make a successful evangelistic 
campaign are not secret, nor is there any patent to prevent 
their application anywhere. The union of the churches, with 
a definite purpose of appeal to backsliders and to the men and 
women outside the church circle, is the primary thing. Is not 
such a union of churches and church leaders feasible in any 
good-sized community? If the spirit. of mission can be re- 
awakened in the churches, if they are ready to claim the first 
attention of the public to religion, it is not necessary to wait 
for the coming of a high-paid and much-advertised evangelist. 
The churches are quite capable of carrying on their own evan- 
gelism in ways which will be appropriate and effective in their 
own peculiar circumstances. 

The question of ways and means *must,.of course, be ‘dis- 
cussed after careful study of a particular situation. The finan- 
cial basis must be strong enough not to break down under the 
strain while the movement goes on to success. ‘More important 
even than the financial basis is.a clean-cut unity of the churches 
engaged in the movement, The definite aim in view must be 
the awakening of a spirit of responsibility in the individual 
man, not only for a right decision .of his personal relations 
with God through Christ, but with reference to. the moral and 
religious needs of the community in which his’ lot is cast. 

The use of personal testimony for Christ by men who hold 
the respect of their neighbors is always effective. Mere emo- 
tional appeals may do more harm than good. There must be 
no dallying with subtle distinctions in regard to conduct, Sin 
must be sin, and the claims of God to faith and obedience must 
be set forth without compromise. The main thing is that the 
spirit of desire for the conversion of the neighborhood shall 
be strong on the part of those who are already disciples. And 
the ordinary work of the churches must be magnified, not 
criticised. 

We urge serious and careful consideration of this home- 
made evangelism upon our churches everywhere, The time is 
ripe for it. It waits upon the will to act. We shall be glad to 
hear of cases in which such work has resulted successfully, 
and of practical suggestions in regard to methods and details. 
The need is urgent, and Christ has not made his churches de- 
pendent upon notabilities for its satisfaction. If the churches 
will consider themselves his instruments for the evangelization 
of their own neighborhood and will seriously set about plan- 
ning the enlargement and deepening of their witness, they may 
eount assuredly, we believe, upon the presence and power of 
the Holy Spirit to give them the results which they desire. 

We have just received a circular from the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America making a general call 
to prayer for a world-wide revival. It calls attention to the 
facts that “our Lord Jesus Christ always stands ready with 
all the forces of omnipotence to aid his people, pleading and 
striving in his name and for his sake for the salvation of that 
world for which he died and which he lives to redeem”; that 


the Christian Church began its career of spiritual advance with 
a revival of religion and has made advances ever since by this 
method; and-that ‘Pentecostal revivals have been God’s gift 
to the United States repeatedly.” It reminds us of the needs 
of the hour and the promises of God to hear and answer prayer. 
Copies of this circular will be furnished free in quantities by 
addressing the Commission at 602 Lakeside Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 

In acceding to this call to prayer from the Federal Councid 
of the Churches of Christ in America, pastors and other Chris- 
tians will be working along the line which we have indicated, 
and their united prayers may well lead them to careful study 
of practical plans, “without waiting for any,” to unite in bring- 
ing the offer of good news home to all their neighbors. 


The Varied Uses of Lent 


Lenten topics, so far as pastors have favored us with pro- 
grams, have evinced this year a pretty close adherence to the 
central theme of the penitential season with varying emphasis, 
as was to be expected, on its different aspects. Pastors who 
have been privileged to visit the Holy Land have undertaken 
to visualize for their parishioners the places in the midst of 
which Jesus labored. There is a growing tendency, also, to- 
utilize the Lenten season for the exposition of the central doc- 
trine of Christianity, for differentiating between Christianity 
and other religions and for the application of Christianity to- 
life in the modern world. Pastors have assisted one another 
during these six weeks, and last week witnessed many union 
Holy Week services, the Lord’s Supper being observed in many 
places on Thursday. Thus the Forty Days and the great day 
which crowns them have once more yielded their rich fruitage 
to the Christian Church in all lands. Reports from twenty 
large cities, including Boston, New York, St. Louis, Seattle and 
San Francisco, concerning attendance upon public worship — 
during the last six weeks show an increase this year over last 


of over twenty-five per cent. This includes the noon hour sery- 
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ices in business districts. 


A Triumph of Peace 


We have heard a good deal of the threat of an Indian out-~ 
break owing to the escape of a little band of Piute Indians 
from the sheriff in Utah. They took refuge far in the wilder- 
ness, and the case seemed hopeless, when Maj.-Gen. Hugh L. 
Scott, the head of the army staff, volunteered to see what he 
could do. General Scott, as we have reminded our readers 
more than once, is not only chief of staff of the army, but one 
of the greatest peacemakers America has ever produced. He 
followed the fleeing band of Indians one hundred miles into 
the wintry mountains, established communications with them, 
spent two or three days in hearing their side of the case an@ 
completely winning their confidence he brought them back 
with him to stand trial. This is the sort of a man we like to 
have at the head of the army. His record of peacemaking 
among the Indian tribes, among the Moros of the Philippines 
and on the Mexican border is one of the brightest pages in the 
whole history of our army. 


Congregational Gains © 


The statistics compiled for the 1915 Year-Book, a summary 
of which appears on another page, show encouraging gains. 
The membership of our Congregational churches for the year 
ending last December made a net increase of 12,989, bringing 
the total up to 763,182. A significant feature of this gain was 
the preponderance of men, who gained 6,511, while the women 
gained 6,478. Women members in our churches still have a big 
lead with 495,835 to 267,347 men. The admissions on confession . 
of faith amounted to 40,787, a gain of 6,493 over the preceding 
year, Membership in the Sunday schools increased by 56,413. 
Men’s organizations increased 98 to a total of 1,527, while the 
membership increased 5,829 to a total of 85,811. The gain in 
young people’s societies was very encouraging, the increase 
being 108 societies, bringing the total up to 8,120 and the mem- 
bership gained 9,562, making a total membership of 183,474. 

The total benevolent contributions dropped off $107,002 to 
a total of $2,272,040, The contributions under the 8 
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ment Plan showed a loss for the year of $8,651 over the record 
for the preceding year. On the other hand, home expenditures 
in the churches increased $541,976 to a total of $10,716,311. 

The total number of churches decreased by three, 90 being 
added while 93 were taken from the rolls. The decrease is 
largely. accounted for in the union of churches, which often 
means an increase in effectiveness and by no means a loss in 
actual strength of Christian forces or of the denomination. 

Not only are the figures reported encouraging, but they 
have been compiled earlier than heretofore, and the Year-Book 
will be issued by May 1. This reflects great credit upon Dr. 
H. A. Atkinson, who has had the work in charge under the 
general supervision of Secretary Herring of the National 
Council. 


’ Okuma Sustained in Japan 

When Count Okuma, with only a minority of the Japanese 
Parliament behind him, came forward in an emergency to ac- 
cept the responsibility of government, he took a bold but, as 
it has proved, a fortunate course. By the election just held the 
voters of Japan turned to his support in what we call in our 
own home politics a “landslide,” assuring him of the cordial 
support of the Parliament for at least some time to come. We 
believe that the Okuma ministry may be depended upon not 
merely for cordial friendship in relations with our own country, 
but for a general anti-military policy. This opinion is con- 
firmed by the reports which Dean Shailer Mathews and Dr. 
Gulick bring with them from their recent embassy of friendship 
to Japan. Concerning their work in Japan our correspondent, 
Dr. Pettee, writes in this issue. 

The two points of difficulty on the horizon are the apparent 
Japanese desire of intruding at certain points upon the soy- 
ereignty of China and the often impolitely and inconsiderately 
expressed purpose of a large party on our own Pacific slope to 
exclude Japanese with other Orientals from the opportunities 
which their farms and workshops offer. A short time will 
show the extent and pertinacity of Japanese purposes in China ; 
it will take longer, we fear, to educate some Americans to that 
courtesy and consideration which are due from the government 
and citizens of a sovereign state to their equally self-respecting 
neighbors. 


‘England’s Most Dangerous Foe 


Great Britain is at last seriously considering the question 
of prohibiting the drink traffic as a war measure. Mr. Lloyd 
George in a recent public letter declared that of all the enemies 
Great Britain has to fight, alcohol is the most active and the 
most dangerous. Nowhere in, America are the conditions of 
drinking and drunkenness so bad as they have been in some 
British cities. Glasgow and Liverpool and London show ter- 
rible examples of the effects of beer and whisky drinking. The 
sight of drunken women reeling through the streets, so rare 
as to be shocking in America, is common enough in these great 
English-speaking cities. The amount of liquor consumed has 
actually increased since the outbreak of war, largely by the 
free spending in the public houses of government allowances 
by the wives and mothers of soldiers. 

The leaders of British public opinion are at last awake to 
this dangerous and crippling condition. Mr. Lloyd George has 
been something of a pioneer in his demand for nation-wide 
prohibition. Americans often find it difficult to understand the 
social authority of the throne, but this, too, has now been 
added as an effective influence in forming public opinion. King 
George has announced that while the war lasts alcoholic bev- 
erages will be absolutely banished from the royal residences, 
and that he himself will be a total abstainer. To this influence, 
so potent in the loyal thought of the British people, is added 
the example of Lord Kitchener, the head and center of the 
English military power, who has followed the King’s example 
in announcing himself as a total abstainer and an advocate of 
national prohibition. 

The difficulties which confront the English legislators in 
dealing with the drink situation are many, both in the legal 
and the social sphere. The vested right to sell has been de- 
clared a form of personal property which cannot be taken away 
without compensation. The great brewery companies are en- 
trenched among the nobility and their shares are favorite in- 
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vestments even among Christians. Some of them are members 
of the House of Lords, others have married into noble houses. 
So strongly has the liquor trade been secured by English law 
and custom that even its serious limitation has hitherto been 
too difficult a problem even for a Liberal government. 

If, following the royal example, Parliament should establish 
and enforce universal prohibition on the Russian pattern, to 
continue until the end of the war, an increase in efficiency, good 
social discipline and self-respect commensurable with that 
already obtained in Russia would largely transform the British 
cities and redeem the British slums. It would also, probably, 
make it easy to put an end to the continuance of those forms 
of sport such as professional football matches and races, which 
have grown to be a scandal among the Allies of England. The 
influence of British prohibition would also be felt in pushing 


forward the cause in all our uncommitted American states and 
in the British colonies. 


Vindicating a Good Name 


We have just seen an honorable lawyer of New York City, 
holding the public office of assistant prosecutor for the public, 
a married man with children and of open and regular life, 
accused by a woman of promising marriage and of clandestine 
meetings at a hotel in a city distant from his home. Mr. 
Osborne immediately and publicly denied acquaintance with 
the woman and pushed the matter to a legal issue. She has 
now over her own signature confessed to what she calls “an 
honest mistake” of this Mr. Osborne for’another man of the 
same name. The case is of general importance and significance 
for two reasons, One is the duty of an honest man at whatever 
cost of inconvenience or disagreeable experiences to defend 
his good name against blackmailing attacks. The other is a 
warning to the general public not to be hospitable in its atten- 
tion to charges of this sort against men who have the reputa- 
tion of leading honorable lives. Ministers especially, whose 
duty calls them to go into the homes of their congregations, 
and who are peculiarly open to charges founded upon con- 
spiracy and blackmail, should always have a claim to belief 
under such charges unless the case is legally and finally made 
valid against them. There are black sheep in the ministry, as 
in every other professional flock, but they are few and far 
between. 

st 

Two items from the New York Sum recently throw some 
light upon the problem of prison reform and suggest that there 
may be panics of clemency as well as of cruelty. The first 
notes the introduction of bills into the New York legislature 
which include permission for the parole of every person con- 
fined in a state prison who has not been convicted of murder 
in the first degree. The other item tells us that Jacob Wein- 
stein and Abraham Levenson of New York City were sentenced 
for the crime of selling Annie Goldstein, seventeen years old, 
into a life of prostitution. Levenson was a grown man and 
was sent to Sing Sing; Weinstein was a boy and went to the 
Elmira Reformatory. We hope Assemblyman Fish’s bills for 
the parole of prisoners would not involve the turning loose of 
either Levenson or Weinstein upon the community. We would 
like to be merciful, but in these matters of crime the security 
of the public and especially of its more helpless members should 
take the first place in the legislator’s thought, 

, wt 

The American press, with the exception of one or two 
papers printed in German, seems to be unanimous in calling 
the attack of the German submarine upon a passenger steamer, 
the firing of shots before its passengers and crew had time to 
leave the vessel, and the total neglect to take any measures for 
their rescue, such as resulted in the drowning ,of over one 
hundred on the steam packets Falaba and Aquila last week, 
forms of piracy and assassination. We think Germany is short- 
sighted in resorting to means of war of this character. In the 
long run the sympathy and respect of the world will be worth 
more to her than the satisfaction of drowning a few hundred 
passengers and destroying a small fleet of English merchant 
ships. This German policy, for which the imperial naval board 
and not the captains or sailors of the submarines should be 
held primarily responsible, goes far to rivet our conviction that 
there must be an end of war. ; 
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Billy Sunday’s personal proceeds from the Philadelphia 
campaign amounted to not quite $54,000, out of which he has 
to pay a third of the salaries of helpers. We hope those who 
think this amount of pay extravagant will have noted that 
Caruso, the famous tenor singer, is to be paid $70,000 for only 
ten appearances in Buenos Aires. Without instituting any 
comparison between the voice exercised in opera and in pro- 
claiming the gospel, we hope this comparison may mitigate the 
feelings of some who have been tempted to envy or detraction. 
The cost of converts in the Sunday campaign has been reckoned 
out at a little under $3 apiece. We do not love these estimates 
of spiritual results in terms of cash, but if we could get a lot 
of people we know soundly and permanently converted on these 
terms we would set about raising the money. 

& 

One of the worst appeals to race prejudice appears in the 
motion picture play, The Birth of a Nation, which has been 
produced by D. W. Griffith in New York recently. It is 
based on Thomas Dixon’s “The Clansman,” that has been 
excluded from the stage of many Northern cities. The Negro 
is represented as so vicious and degraded that a storm of 
protest has arisen. Prominent people are making a fight in 
New York against the objectionable features of the film. 
Meantime it is advertised to appear in Boston and other cities. 
It is one of the most elaborate and costly of motion picture 
productions and begins its course at high prices in leading 
theaters. Determined efforts should be made to stop it on 
the grounds of its false, immoral and hate-inspiring influence. 

& 

Commended—to the careful consideration of those persons 
who would benefit a splendid institution and at the same time 
provide for themselves a sure and safe source of annual in- 
come—the endowed annuity plan which the Grinnell (Iowa) 
College Foundation is presenting to our readers week by week 


through our advertising columns. At a recent conference of 
over one hundred colleges of the Middle West a careful inquiry 
into resources and standards put Oberlin at the head of the 
list and Grinnell second. It is indeed a college of which 
Congregationalism may well be proud, 
od 
Adminstrators of missionary societies certainly have to 
employ all the wisdom and skill they possess in order to meet 
the financial pinch caused by hard times and the war. The 
Baptist foreign work is likely to suffer to the extent of $100,000, 
but the retrenchment is not all to be on the field, inasmuch as 
two of the secretaries, Dr. E. W. Hunt and Dr. Arthur Baldwin, 
have resigned in view of existing financial conditions, The 
Presbyterian foreign board has been investing $400 in adver- 
tising in religious weeklies and cleared thereby $6,000. The 
moral is obvious. 
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The Congregationalist California trip continues to attract 
attention and to prompt inquiries from various parts of the 
country. Last week has seen a considerable _ increase in 
registration of those who actually expect to go. There is still 
ample room, but we shall welcome definite decisions. Those 
who soon make up their minds to go will not only have a larger 
choice of accommodations, but a longer time to anticipate the 
pleasure of the experience. 
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Pick strong and wise men as.representatives of the local 
church at the New Haven meeting of the National Council next 
October. It will be one of the’ most important assemblages 
American Congregationalism has ever heard. Bear in mind 
too the desirability of choosing as many laymen as ministers. 

: oF 
Here’s to a dry England! The age of miracles has cer- 
tainly not passed. ; 


From Our Western Window 


The famous Show-Me State is always very quick to adopt 
an idea after presentation. The method of church advertising 
has now spread pretty widely in its use both by individual 
churches and local federations, But a Missouri town offers 
a new variation in its use to resuscitate the prayer meeting. 
The advertisement was written and inserted by the secretary 
of the local merchants’ association, who was also the speaker 
at the prayer meeting. He had a “packed” house! Anything 
that can pack a prayer meeting ought to be universally tried! 

Possibly it was a report of the above experiment which led 
another Missourian, a-‘man of the gospel, to insert the following 
“display” in his local paper: “The war prices are on. It costs 
more to live, more to get married and more to die. We do not 
all have to get married, but we do have to live and die. If you 
want to get married, call ’phone 357, or call in person at the 
parsonage. If you want to live right, come to our services 
and hear something out of the Book of Life. If you live right, 
you will die right, and the preacher will not be embarrassed 


at your funeral!” 


~*~ * 


A number of speakers at prominent gatherings in the West 
recently have had something to say, either directly or indi- 
rectly, about the old theme of science and religion. For exam- 
ple, Prof. George Kay, head of the geological department in the 
University of Iowa and state geologist, told the Congregational 
Club in Des Moines that the conflict between science and reli- 
gion is over for all time. “Now the two go hand-in-hand,” he 
said, “science interpreting and throwing new sidelights on the 
Bible,’ and he might have added, “religion stimulating new 
researches of science,” as with the changing view on the im- 
mortality of the soul in the world of science at large. Profes- 
sor Kay, however, summarized the case even more suggestively 
for the many sides of science when he made this declaration, 
“The message of science is that it is the mission of every indi- 
vidual to live his life in such a way that the world and human- 
ity will have been carried a slight step upward and outward 
as the result of his life.’ In other words, the religious message 
of science, taken from all its branches is God’s loving but re- 
lentless demand for service to his Great Plan. 
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To the students for whom he was holding a revival at the 
University of Kansas, Dr. John R, Mott was emphasizing an- 
other phase of the matter: “Belief must follow investigation, 
and when preachers try to reverse the process and tell people 
what to believe instead of telling them what is the actual con- 
dition, the people reject religion.” Adding that special empha- 
sis was being placed upon this view the world over among 
students—especially with the “inquirers” who followed the 
Mott-Eddy presentations—Dr. Mott declared the most success-~ 
ful religious workers were everywhere abandoning dogmatic 
methods and ideas and were yiélding to the results of scientific ; 
inquiry concerning evolution, history and sociology. 

And yet—there is Billy Sunday tearing higher criticism to 
shreds, slapping evolution in the face and wielding a baseball 
bat on science generally, harvesting the converts, even within 
the shades of universities, Princeton, Pennsylvania and the 
like. Moreover, almost at the same time with Dr. Mott, Henry 
J. Allen, the Kansas editor, is telling a Kansas City audience 
of his conversion by Sunday and how, with other laymen, have 
been added in the Wichita territory besides “Billy’s” 5,000 con- 
verts, 15,000 more! 


* * 

It is somewhat reassuring, in a degenerate and stiff-necked 
generation, to hear Ernest K. Coulter, the Big Brother man 
and specialist in juvenile delinquents, say to Minneapolis 
women: “There are times when an application of the good, 
old-fashioned hairbrush treatment is a good thing for the 
child. Just as you would use force to get the bést results out 
of a bass drum, so at times the parent has to apply force to 
the delinquent child.” We are afraid Mr. Coulter is running 
rather recklessly amuck, so far as our modern specialists are 
concerned. Most of them seem to be extreme pacifists! 

Incidentally, that is a pathetic little definition quoted by 
Mr. Coultér from the lips of an urchin: “A friend is a feller 
what knows all about yer and likes yer just the same!” Trans- 
lated, this would make pretty good theology; moreover, it 
ought not to be hard to guide such a grimy little soul to God. 


Chicago, March 80. GJ. AL 
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The Event at Appomattox Fifty Years Ago 
It Ended a Long Struggle and Made a New Epoch 


At three o’clock on Sunday afternoon, 
April 9, 1865, Gen. Robert H. Lee surrendered 
the Confederate Army of Northern Virginia 
to Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, commander of the 
armies of the United States. 

This great event ended a conflict: which 
had continued from the formation of the 
government, the conflict between two theo- 
ries regarding the Union. On one side was 
the theory that the parts were greater than 
the whole, that the states entered the Union 
with their best foot on the outside, and that 
they could use it to walk off from the Union 
whenever they chose to do so, without vio- 
lating the original compact or the law of the 
Nation. On the other side was the theory 

_that the Union was greater than its parts, 
and that when the states entered it they 
were there to stay. Thomas Jefferson per- 
sonified one theory, Alexander Hamilton the 
other. They were great men, very great 
men, and they had great convictions about 
government. Jefferson was more responsive 
to new ideas; Hamilton had a keener appre- 
ciation of what had stood the strain of time. 
Jefferson was more afraid of the center of 
government than of the circumference; Ham- 
ilton thought that the tire was more likely 
to be punctured than the hub. Jefferson 
held that in the last analysis the states were 
their own supreme tribunal; Hamilton held 
that the government had the right to main- 
tain its existence and its authority against 
all the parts of the Union. 

The opposing theories made two battle- 
lines along which political leaders arrayed 
their followers. There were bitter conflicts 
in Congress; there were nation-wide strug- 
gles in Presidential campaigns, and there 
was unending battle in the press and on the 
publie platform. Calhoun was pitted against 
Jackson, Hayne against Webster; Clay was 
torn asunder by a Northern following and a 
Southern habitation; and Douglas split the 
Democratic party wide open in a vain at- 
tempt to land the Southern leaders on his 
plan of “‘Squatter Sovereignty.” Jefferson 
Davis, Tombs, Hunter, Yancey, Mason and 
Sliddell and other leaders refused to squat. 
They pressed the theory of state rights to 
the limit, and secession and the Confederate 
States of America and the Civil War were 
the result. sf 


THE CLIMAX 


Now on this Sunday afternoon of fifty 
years ago the climax of the long conflict had 
come. What argument could not do war had 
done. Webster’s great reply to Hayne had 
convinced the North but not the South. 
War had convinced both sides. Defeat or 
victory at the poles had only aggravated the 
controversy, but defeat and victory on the 
fields of battle had settled it. When General 
Grant sat down on one side of the table in 
Mr. McLean’s parlor at Appomattox and 
General Lee on the other side they used few 
words—both were silent men—but these few 
words were mightier than the whole deluge 
of words which had flooded years of political 
strife... As Hamilton and Jefferson stood 
above their fellows in the beginning of the 
struggle, so these two men stood aloft at the 
close. Through the four years of deadly 
conflict between the North and South they 
had risen higher and higher until now they 
were in the place of supreme decision. Jef- 
ferson’s theory, the creed of Calhoun, and 
the whole cause of the circumference against 
‘the center had been staked upon the decision 
of war, and now Lee, as the greatest war- 
rior of all the Southern forces, was there to 
surrender. Never did a dying cause have a 
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nobler representative. Gen. Robert HE. Lee 
came and went on that fateful day with a 
dignity worthy of the unbounded confidence 
which the South had reposed in him. He 
was faultlessly dressed and his bearing was 
that of a king. In the humiliation of defeat 
he was still the magnificent man. Lee knew 
how to win victories, and he knew how to 
surrender when victories were no longer pos- 
sible and the door of hope was closed for all 
time. 

Grant was carelessly dressed, but his bear- 
ing and his conduct were great. There never 
was a lost cause surrendered to a more gen- 
erous hero than this commander of the Union 
Army. Who can read the story of that after- 
noon without wondering at his remarkable 
forbearance and the goodness of his heart? 
Have you stopped to think how wonderful 
it was that this man, who had fought through 
four years of bloody battles to reach this 
hour could so instantly recognize that the 
past was past and that the future was there 
with all its vast possibilities of good or evil? 
In a moment the conqueror had become the 
best friend of the conquered, the great gen- 
eral had become a great statesman. 


ITS MEANING TO GRANT AND LEE 


To Grant the surrender meant the Presi- 
dency. Any officer in the group who stood 
gazing in solemn silence at the two great 
commanders as they signed their names to 
the little sheet of paper which contained the 
brief terms of capitulation would have said 
so. Nothing political could be more certain 
than that the man who had hauled wood to 
St. Louis a few years before the war and 
who had gone from a tanyard to the com- 
mand of a brigade when the rupture came 
would go from Appomattox to the White 
House. The Presidency was the greatest 
gift the American people had to give him, 
and they would give it. Fifteen years later 
the eloquent Roscoe Conkling stood upon 
a table facing a great and excited Presiden- 
tial convention in Chicago to nominate Grant 
for a third term. He paused until there was 
a silence which could be felt, and then in 
ringing tones exclaimed, “Our hero hails 
from Appomattox.” The effect was elec- 
trical. Never, before or since did the first 
words of a speech so move a political con- 
vention. 

There were senators, governors, political 
leaders of national reputation in that great 
body, and big men and little men all went 
wild together. It was after midnight before 
they could be subdued. And yet that con- 
vention refused persistently, stubbornly to 
name the hero of Appomattox for a third 
term. Once, twice and then out, that is the 
will of the American people. The man never 
has been born whom they would permit to 
overstep the line drawn by the Father of 
His Country. 

Twenty years later Grant was slowly and 
painfully writing the closing chapters of his 
Memoirs, while his strength was each day 
slipping away and the hand which had held 
the sword with conquering grasp was feebly 
pushing the pen across the page. His hour 
on that Sunday afternoon at Appomattox 
was as great as a human being is permitted 
to see. The closing hours of his life are so 
pathetic that the story can hardly be read 
without tears. 

To Lee the event of the afternoon meant 
a lost cause, the end of .a career which had 
been steadily upward. The very name Lee 
had sent a thrill through the hearts of Vir- 
ginians, and before the war he had always 
been a favorite in the army. In the Confed- 
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erate Army he had been an idol, and in the 
affections of the Southern people he still 
lives as a best beloved. A little more than 
five years later his body was borne to the 
grave, but his spirit seems still to be con- 
quering the prejudices of those whom he 
fought, and his name rising to higher fame. 
As we look at these two men in that mo- 
mentous meeting at Appomattox we cannot 
but wonder at the peculiarities of human 
fate. When Hannibal was asked why he did 
not go into Rome he replied that fate kept 
him out. When Victor Hugo was asked to 
explain why Napoleon did not win at Water- 
loo he said that God passed over Waterloo 
on that day. Was there a greater One at 
Appomattox than either of the two heroes? 


STRENGTHENING THE BANDS OF UNION 


But coming back to the plainer facts of 
the event, we all realize that it riveted the 
states together beyond all question. And 
through all the years of the half century 
since we have been tightening the Union 
with bands of steel. At Jacksonville, Fla., 
I stood in a kind of amazement looking at 
the wide section of railroad track covered 
with palatial trains headed for the North or 
the other way. They connect this gateway 
of the state farthest south with every im- 
portant center east of the Mississippi River, 
and with some cities beyond. It is an iron- 
pound union of commerce, a_heart-bound 
union of human interest, of health, happi- 
ness and the joy of life. The North and the 
South were made to be one, and they are 
one. When secession was threatening the 
dissolution of the Union it was stoutly 
argued that it would cut the Mississippi 
River in two, and that nature intended the 
great river to be the waterway of one people. 
So nature did, but curiously enough the 
half-century since has nearly put the great 
waterway out of business, while these cold, 
hard, iron railroad tracks pulse with life, 
and the daily current flows over them like a 
flood. Would Florida now want to secede 
from winter tourists? Would Northern 
tourists want to go over into the Confederate 
States of America to take a Florida sun 
bath or to fish for tarpon? Would grape- 
fruit charm us so at the breakfast table if it 
had to squeeze through a custom house? 
Would Florida be good for our health if it 
were in another country? Florida is far 
enough away now. It was a good afternoon’s 
work which settled all these questions. 


RAILROADS AND STATES’ RIGHTS 


But the railroads themselves are doing 
things to the states’ rights doctrine. Before 
the Civil War there was hardly a railroad 
corporation whose lines extended beyond 
state borders. Now there are immense sys- 
tems of railway which spread their network 
of tracks over the states as common terri- 
tory. They know no state line. The Pull- 
man car is as oblivious of a state line as a 
rolling marble is of a crack in a floor, and 
all that a passenger knows is that he gets 
on at one side of the country and off at the 
other, and that a white conductor has felt for 
his pocket and a colored porter for his shoes. 
The more railroads we have built, the more 
state lines have faded, until the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Supreme 
Court have threatened to wipe them out alto- 
gether. Hamilton could say great things for 
cemtralization, but the railroads have laid 
250,000 miles of track for an argument of 
irresistible momentum, It would be iron in 
Jefferson’s soul if he could come back and 
see what railroads are doing to states’ rights. 
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The Shepherd Psalm 


You will find today’s lesson written out in a full, round hand 
on the front page of your own religious memory. You learned it 
when you were a child. You have found strength and assurance 
in its familiar words for many a spiritual crisis. It may be that 
you will pass into the unseen world hearing the same gracious 
words breathed in your ear by some dear voice. 

The whole mood of this Twenty-third Psalm is one of quiet, 
confident trust. The singer himself had been a shepherd. He had 
looked into the eyes of his sheep, reading there the reflex of his 
own thoughtful care for them. He understood the simple feeling of 
security which possesses that most dependent and affectionate of 
all domestic animals under the care of a wise, kind shepherd. 

The poet transfers those phases of experience to his personal 
relationship to the Great Shepherd of the sheep. Green pastures 
and still waters, a restored soul and a joyous walk in paths of 
righteousness, these are his because he accepts the call of One 
who knows his sheep by name. Goodness and merey will follow 
him all the days of his life under this divine guidance. And be- 
eause his nature is thus cast up on higher levels of feeling and 
purpose, he will dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 

It is a beautiful song and the world will never cease to sing it. 
Three thousand years have passed since first it fell upon the listen- 
ing air among the hills of Judea, yet in all the languages of earth 
it is being sung today. It strikes the universal note. It meets the 
universal need as bread meets it. It speaks the universal language, 
the language of the heart. It looks up into the face of God who 
is universal in the scope of his moral interest. 


THE WORLD’S MASTERPIECES 


When you stand in the presence of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna 
in the Dresden Gallery, or look upon Michael Angelo’s figures of 
“Day and Night” in the chapel at Florence, or enter the Valley 
of the Yosemite in California, you do not look for the star in your 
Baedeker or listen to the chatter of some officious guide to find 
out that here is a masterpiece. You know that for yourself. You 
are impatient of all comment. When you hear the opening words 
of this Twenty-third Psalm, “The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want,” commentaries are needless. Your heart tells you at once 
that here also is one of the Lord’s Masterpieces. 

Who, then, shall ascend into the hill of the Lord or stand in 
the holy place attempting with uninspired voice to utter words of 
comment on this spiritual classic? Human hearts in all lands 
and all ages have been its best interpreter. . Human souls entering 
into the experience of divine help through its assuring words have 
made its meaning plain. 

It was no accident that David the King received his earlier 
training as a shepherd of the sheep. ‘Many things in the one em- 
ployment prepared the way for the other. The duties of the 
shepherd to watch over his flock, to feed and protect them, to heal 
the sick, bind up the broken and bring again that which was driven 
away, corresponded to those duties which the faithful ruler owes 
to people committed to his scepter. It was from the time of David 
that the shepherd phraseology began to be applied to rulers.” And 
the day came when the same beautiful symbol was used to desig- 
nate the character of the King of kings. “He shall feed his flock 
like a shepherd,” they sang of the coming Messiah. “I am the Good 
Shepherd and I lay down my life for the sheep,” he said of him- 
self in the day of his appearing. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL NEEDS 


The sheep was one of the first animals to be made the object 
of systematic human care. The sheep yields both food and rai- 
ment; its fleece and its flesh minister to our daily needs. Its per- 
sonal wants are simple—“green pastures and still waters” are 
enough—but it calls for human guidance and protection if it would 
successfully escape the enemies which prey upon its life. How 
natural, therefore, that the singer should carry himself by the exer- 
cise of moral imagination over into the position of the sheep, voic- 
ing his own need of divine protection in the same familiar terms. 

“The Lord is my Shepherd—I shall not want.” John R. Mott 
passed the white light of that single ray of promise through the 
prism of his own rich experience, breaking it up into its component 
strands of color. “I shall not want rest—He makes me to lie down 
in green pastures. I shall not want forgiveness—He restores my 
soul. I shall not want guidance—He leads me in paths of right- 
eousness. I shall not want companionship—For thou art with me. 
I shall not want comfort—Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 
I shall not want food—Thou preparest a table before me. I shall 
not want joy—Thou anointest my head with oil. I shall not want 
anything in this life—Goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
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days of my life. I shall not want anything in eternity—I shall 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” ; 


PERFECT TRUST CASTETH OUT FEAR 


“I will fear no evil’—the singer in the full joyousness of his 
song faces the fact of evil as one of the incidents of life. The 
providence of God includes both loss and gain, failure as well as 
success, sickness as well as health, bereavement as well as un- 
speakable happiness. They all come in the day’s work before the 
sun goes down and they may all become instruments of a far- 
reaching, beneficent purpose. 

The Ninety-first Psalm expresses the natural, untutored desire 
—the hope is there expressed that no evil may befall us and no 
plague come nigh our dwelling. But as Professor Bowne used to 
say to his pupils: “The eighth chapter of Romans expresses the 
sober facts of experience. In the latter even so godly a man as 
Paul suffers tribulation and distress, persecution and peril, but 
comes off more than conquerer through Him who loves us.” 

The singer faces the fact of evil without flinching and is un- 
afraid. “I will fear no evil for thou art with me.” His confidence 
did not spring from the possession of a strong physique or an 
abundant bank account with goods stored up for many years, The 
ground of his confidence lay within—in his sense of a divine pres- 
ence there. “Thou art with me,” making all things, the dark things 
as well as the bright things, to work together for the good of the 
man who faced them in that high mood re-enforced by his sense 
of divine companionship. 


THE POWER OF MOODS ° 


When you awake to a hard day begin it with these assurances 
from holy writ upon your lips. Utter them until you feel the 
strength of them passing into every fiber of your inner life. “I 
will fear no evil for thou art with me. In quietness and confidence 
shall be my strength. The Lord of Hosts is with me, the God of 
Jacob is my refuge. I know whom I have believed and I am per- 
suaded that he is able to keep what I have committed unto him.” 
Begin the day with those promises ringing in your ears, singing 
through the secret chambers of your mind, throbbing with added 
strength in the pulsations of your own heart! 

Then when you relax at night and are ready for sleep, do it 
with those confident assurances furnishing your final mood and 
yielding their renewing influence through all the hours of rest. 
I cannot tell you all that it would mean, but I could tell you 
much. My report would be born of long experience in a busy, 
strenuous life where the high claims made for those unseen aids 
in maintaining one’s physical adequacy, in keeping one’s mental 
poise, in strengthening the spiritual life, have thoroughly vindicated 
themselves. The actual results of this method, delicate and almost 
imperceptible though they seem at first, are increasingly registered 
upon the life within until they utter themselves in an increased 
efficiency for all life’s tasks. 

This wholesome practice sweeps the nature clean from those 
fancied ills which oft infest our lives like storied ghosts. Many 


suffer for years in anticipation of calamities which never arrive. — 


Many are haunted all their days by the dread of poverty, but they 
live out their lives in comfort and are buried in complete respecta- 
bility. Many suffer and all but die from the dread of diseases which 
they might have but never as a matter of accurate diagnosis do 
have. How much it would mean for them all if they could be 
taught to say, “Fear not—only believe.” ‘Fear not—it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the Kingdom.” “I will fear 
no evil for thou art with me.” 


“CROSSING THE BAR” 


I remember sitting once at a man’s bedside when the tide was 
going out. It was sunset and evening star with one clear call for 
him. Out from that bourne of time and place the flood would 
bear him far. I was praying that he might see his Pilot face to 
face before he crossed the bar. 

I began to repeat quietly this familiar psalm, and the memory 
of his childhood came to my aid—he repeated it after me. “The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want”—I heard him whisper the 
words. “He maketh me to lie down in green pastures”—the music 
of the promise found a response in his heart as his lips moved in 
unison with mine. “Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death’—it was all very real to him and to me in that 
hour! “I will fear no evil for thou art with me”’—he followed 
along and just there a new light shone in his face. He murmured: 
“That’s it. Thou art with me! That means everything.” And 
with a smile on his lips he was gone. He had crossed the bar with 
those familiar words of hope pointing the way. 
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Pith. shvOUR ~OFNTPRAYER 


Christ’s Disciples as Types 
of Men Today 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for April 11-17 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


John, the Beloved Disciple. Mark 1: 19- 
20; John 19: 17-27. 

The Friendship of Christ. It is character- 
istic of humanity to have both friendships 
and intimacies of friendship. Our Lord was 
no exception to this rule. In his public and 
private life he drew about him an inner cir- 
cle of close companions as well as the wider 
circle of disciples. Hyven among these who 
Were nearest we can detect shades of sym- 
pathy and intimate acquaintance. Nearest 
of all, perhaps, stood John. He may have 
been a cousin, and the friendship probably 
went back to boyhood days, when some of 
the deepest intimacies of life are founded. 
The story of those early years has never 
been written, but the imagination can see 
Jesus with John and James, and especially 
with John, as boy companions. In later life, 
when Jesus had outgrown spiritually and 
mentally the friends of his boyhood, the old 
ties still meant much to him. What seems 
to have been most attractive in John was 
force of character combined with that brood- 
ing thoughtfulness which finds expression in 
the writings ascribed to his authorship, and 
especially in the Gospel called by his name. 
This Gospel is quite in character with the 
picture which we derive of John from all 

the Gospels—a nature capable of deep emo- 
' tions both of love and anger, force tamed by 
spiritual experience and loyalty. This was 
the man and these were the characteristics 
that Jesus loved. 


The Rest of Us. We cannot all be Johns, 
even if it were possible to think of our Lord 
in his risen life as surrounded by special] and 
exclusive intimacies. It.is here that the 
promise of the Holy Spirit comes in to help 
our faith. God is no respecter of persons, 
and loves us all with an individual and ap- 
propriate affection which meets our needs 
with just the sympathy that fits our pecul- 
jar circumstances. Toward our Heavenly 
Father and our risen Redeemer the way is 
always clear, nor is the impartiality of God’s 
love a rebuke for our human relationships 
and intimacies. The man who cuts himself 
off from close ties with those whom God has 
given him in order to spread himself over 
the whole world of man will find not only 
that he has deprived his life of the deeper 
springs of action, but that the spreading out 
will be thin and superficial. We are not big 
enough to love men as God loves them. We 
are to use our special loyalties in the image 
of our ideal of God’s loving faithfulness, 


The Responsibilities Love Brings. We 
take our circles of love and kindred too much 
for granted. The right way to show our love 
to God and the world is to make our affec- 
tion for those whom God has given us in 
near relations so loyal, so faithful, so genial 
that it will brighten their days. The shin- 
ing faith of such a loyalty will have its in- 
fluence in the world, nor will it absorb all 
our affections, any more than the loyalty of 
Jesus to Peter, James and John hindered his 
self-giving for the twelve; or his affection for 
the twelve made him indifferent to the needs 
of all with whom he came in contact. We 
need never be afraid of exhausting our capac- 
ity for affection; the usual experience is 
that we show our love too little, so drying 
up the springs of affection in our own souls. 


Closet amd Altar 


COURAGE FOR THE WAY 


For now is our salvation nearer than 
when we believed. The night is far spent, 
the day is at hand.—Rom. 18: 11, 12. 


If we love Him, all is well. Faith may 
be clouded and hope may be feeble, but 
love will live on.—W. Robertson Nicoll. 


We cannot escape from the conditions 
which surround us. The evil of the 
world, the pain of the world, touches us, 
and we are in affliction. We are in the 
night. Now what we are to do is to take 
these great words into our hearts, these 
words of faith and hope—“The night is 
far spent, the day is at hand.” That is, 
we are to believe that God will not leave 
us in the night, but that somehow, in his 
own good time and way, he will bring us 
out into the path of peace.—George 
Hodges. 


‘I, and the bird, 

And the wind together, 
Sang a supplication 

In the winter weather. 


The bird sang for sunshine, 
And the trees for winter fruit, 
And for love in the springtime 
When the thickets shoot. 


And I sang for patience 
When the teardrops start; 
Clean hands and clear eyes, 
And a faithful heart. ; 
—A, C. Benson. 


If I have learned any valuable lesson 
in my life, it is this, that no one’s feel- 
ings are a measure of eternal facts.— 
George Macdonald. — 


“T press on toward the goal.” ‘This 
affirmation springs from the divine will, 
it is nourished by the divine love, and it 
issues in the divine glory. To make it 
and to hold it, is to have been lifted up 
by the mercy of God! It is not at all a 
dramatic or spectacular resolve, to be 
advertised to the world. .. . It is not the 
glorious manifesto of a hero, or a con- 
queror, or a saint. It is the determina- 
tion of an ordinary tempted, failing man. 
like ourselves, to push on in spite of 
fears, to weather the storm, to make the 
harbor. Yet through and through it is 
bound up with that which is divinely glo- 
rious and triumphantly overcoming.— 
Henry Kingman. 


Life is the finest of the Fine Arts ;— 
it has to be learned with lifelong patience, 
and—the years of our pilgrimage are all 
too short to master it triumphantly.— 
Henry Drummond. 


Grant, O Lord, as thou hast cast my 
lot in a fair ground, that I may shew 
forth contentment by rejoicing in the priv- 
ileges with which thou hast strewn my 
path, and by using to the full my oppor- 
tunities for service. In hours of hardship, 
preserve me from self-pity and endow me 
with the warrior’s mind, that even in the 
heat of battle I may be inspired with the 
sense of vocation and win the peace of the 
victor; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

—Charles H. Brent. 
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Made for Man 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for April 18-24 


BY PARRIS T. FARWELL 


One Day in Seven for the Highest Things. 
Ezek. 20: 1-20. (Sabbath Observance Meet- 
ing.) 

“Made for Man.” In the first place, let 
us remember the word of Christ that “the 
Sabbath is made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath.” It is not a day of bondage, but 
of Christian liberty. It is not to be abol- 
ished, but to be preserved and used so that 
it shall minister in the highest way to the 
well-being of man. It is not to be made like 
to the other days of the week. It is peculiarly 
and especially employed to raise the level of 
the other days. It is a day of re-creation for 
the whole of man’s nature. 


Spiritual Re-creation. Above all and su- 
premely man is a spiritual being. Of him 
alone can it be said with real significance 
that God breathed into him his own spirit 
and made him in his own image. But man 
needs spiritual development. The tendency 
of the influences of the working days is to 
materialize man’s thinking. The Lord’s Day 
is a periodic reminder that the material life 
of this world is not all of living. With its 
services of worship it calls man into the pres- 
ence of God, the Heavenly Father, and re- 
minds him of the lofty and eternal purposes 
and values of life. It reminds him of his 
noble heritage and his high calling. It re- 
creates and develops afresh that better and 
nobler spirit which the daily contact with 
the world tends to degrade, dwarf and defile. 


Social Re-creation. But we are also social 
beings, made to live together. And Sunday 
with its common worship is the most power- 
ful force in the world to remind us of this 
fact and to enable us to live together. It 
is the day devoted to human brotherhood. It 
brings rich and poor, ignorant and learned, 
the weak and the strong, men of all races 
together, and its supreme message is, “One 
is your Father and all ye are brethren.” In 
the business and the social cleavages of life 
we are tempted to forget this fundamental 
fact and all kinds of evil follow the forget- 
ting. This one day compels us to face the 
fact and impels us to rejoice in it and sends 
us forth, if we accept its influences, to deal 
with one another, in the business world and 
the social world, as brethren. 


Physical Re-creation. We are also phys- 
ical beings. We have bodies that feel the 
wear and tear of life and need refreshing 
and renewal. And this day is intended to 
be a day of physical rest. We are beginning 
to understand as never before the danger of 
fatigue. Captains of industry are learning 
that periodic rest for employés is an eco- 
nomic necessity. The Fourth Command- 
ment, like every other divine law, is not arbi- 
trary, but based on fundamental human need, 


The Rights of Others. Finally, let us re- 
member that in this matter we are not to 
consider ourselves alone but also the welfare 
of others. Those who labor for us in private 
and in publie should also have their day of 
rest. The Christian public sins grievously 
against God and man while it demands the 
labor of motormen, conductors, engineers and 
household servants on seven days in the week 
and often harder labor on Sunday than on 
any other day. In this Christian land there 
is an ever-increasing army of employés who 
work continuously. A remedy providing them 
also their day of rest must be found. 


An Inventory from India 


Realism and Romance in the American Marathi Mission 


A modest little green covered pamphlet 
arrived from India the other day. It con- 
tained stories and statistics, plans and pic- 
tures and a well-written survey of the events 
of 1914 in the Marathi Mission of the Amer- 
ican Board. Of course a survey of 1914 in 
any land must include a reference to the 
effect of the war, and India has felt the in- 
fluence of the struggle in many ways. The 
intense loyalty of the native chiefs and peo- 
ple everywhere to the British Raj contin- 
ues. Indian soldiers, returning wounded 
from the front are welcomed as heroes. The 
sacrifice of rich and poor in behalf of the 
government is helping to break down bar- 
riers of race and caste and to make a united 
nation. 

The German missionaries, like German 
civilians in India, are being treated as 
prisoners of war. Many of them are in- 
terned in the Cantonment at Ahmednagar. 
For these fellow-missionaries the Americans 
at Nagar have shown sympathy and friend- 
liness and some have opened their homes to 
the wives of the interned Germans, so that 
the families might be reunited in brief 
visits. 

One of the most interesting union events 
ef the year has been the scheme for the 
Union Women’s College to be affiliated with 
the University of Madras. Eleven or twelve 
mission boards are to join in its support and 
its president has been found in the person 
of Miss Eleanor Macdougal, a classical lec- 
turer of one of the colleges affiliated with the 
University of London. 


EVANGELISM 


Barly last year a party varying in size 
from nine to two made a tour of nine or ten 
large cities and several smaller places preach- 
ing and teaching the people. About 44,000 
persons were reached. Women came to these 
meetings—a notable mark of progress. At 
Wai a Mohammedan priest arranged for a 
meeting. At Sholapur Mohammedan priests 
prayed for the blessing of God on the words 
of the missionaries. 

At one of the great fairs in Bombay, where 
Rev. N. G. Gaikwad, who has charge of the 
evangelistic work in the district, was hold- 
ing a meeting, he noticed a man in the crowd 
erying bitterly. When asked the reason he 
said: “I also am a prodigal son. I quarreled 
with my father and came away with some 
money. I spent it in wicked pleasures. I, 
too, will go to my father and ask his par- 
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don.” This is only an instance of the effec- 
tive work done by street preaching. 
Ahmednagar has eleven Christian En- 
deavor societies with 600 members. Groups 
of these Endeavorers carry on Sunday 
schools in the city and go in preaching bands 
to villages or fields around. At Vadala Rev. 
Edward Fairbank reports successful tours 
of an evangelistic band made up of native 
pastors with missionary leadership. A new 
church, at Bhenda, was added to the Vadala 


THE YEAR IN A NUTSHELL 


The American Marathi Mission was 
founded in Bombay in 1813, being the first 
American foreign mission in India and 
the first mission of any nationality in 
Western India. 

Missionary force on the field at the end 
of 1914 consists of 13 married men, their 
wives, 3 single men and 19 single ladies: 
48 in all. Among these are 11 ordained 
men, 6 doctors, 1 trained nurse, 1 engi- 
neer and several trained teachers. 


462 Indian Christian workers, of whom 
95 are pastors and preachers; 53 Bible- 
women and 287 teachers. 


65 organized churches with 7,841 com- 


municants ; net increase for the year, 80. 
Added on confession during 1914, 827; 


baptized children, 433; catechumens, 
1,442; total Christian community, 13,979. 
178 Sunday schools with 7,990 pupils. 
Given for the work of the churches, 
Rs. 9,585: ($3,072). 

27 boarding schools with 2,400 pupils; 
155 common schools with 5,871 pupils; 
other pupils, 32; total under Christian 
instruction, 7,803, of whom 4,595 are non- 
Christians. Rs. 44,509 ($1,480) given by 
the Indian Government in aid of the edu- 
cational enterprises of the mission, 

6 dispensaries or hospitals, with 43,081 
patients received Rs. 8,726 ($1,194) in 
medical fees. 


circle this year and another mark of prog- 
ress is the Voluntary Service Society, made 
up of Christian women of the district. 


THE SCHOOLS 


The report of the educational work in the 
Marathi district is as varied and interesting 
as a chapter from an up-to-date travel nar- 
rative. Day schools of various grades, high 
schools, boarding schools; Miss Millard’s 
School for the Blind in Bombay ; kindergar- 
tens and lace schools; theological seminary 
and trade school; school games and ambitious 
liters 


this wealth of news the most characteristic | 


story of progress. 
The Ahmednagar high school has a Social 
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Service League which has made the school 
felt in the community and added much to the 
school spirit. In the Sir D. M. Petit Indus- 
trial Arts School the four departments are 
very busy. One carpet is now on a loom 
which will require two years in making. It 
is high grade work, 400 stitches to the square 
inch. Orders from England and America 
continue to come to this school. 

At the American Deccan Institute Mr. 
Churchill’s young men are learning all sorts 
of practical machine work—making wheels 
and rods for the weaving machinery, punches 
and dies for the punch press, preparing 
ground and material for a new building, ete. 

Of the hundred children on the roll of the 
Sholapur Kindergarten last year twenty 
were scarcely three years old. One small 
damsel of five at Satara wears the green 
bangles on either wrist which show she is a 
bride! And who can recount the funny 
things that happen when the mothers, grand- 
mothers and aunts accompany the little folks 
to school! 


THE DOCTORS’ WORK 


“You have given me sight and now you 
offer me peace; what more ean this world 
give!” This was the heartfelt exclamation 
of a Brahmin after a successful operation 
for cataract, as he listened to the gospel 
message at the hospital in Wai. Dr. Beals 
reports the unexpected readiness of patients 
of differing castes to lie in the same ward 
and even side by side and tells of the im- 
mense satisfaction of the year’s work in the 
new hospital building, one of the most val- 
uable features of which is its modern tuber- 
culosis ward. 

Dr. Ruth Hume reports from Ahmednagar 
that a Brahmin doctor, recently come to the 
city, frequently sends patients to the mission 
hospital. One-sixth of the in-patients at the 
time the report was written were Brahmins. 
“High caste and low caste, Parsees, Moham- 
medans, Goanese, Christians and non-Chris- 
tians meet here and many realize that the 
medicine and treatment must have God’s 
blessing before it can do them any good.” 

The population included in the area of the 
Marathi Mission is 1,600,000. The rapid 
growth of Christian influence and of the 
Christian community encourages the hopes 
of a time when Indian leaders shall dominate 
Indian Christianity. But the time is not 
yet—for less than two per cent. of India’s 
people are Christian. - 
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For the Week Ending Friday, April 2 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
The Lost Submarine 


Efforts continued during the week to raise 
the United States submarine F-4, sunk off 
the Hawaiian Islands, but without success. 
All hope of survival for the crew has passed, 
but the recovery of the ship and the bodies 
of its crew remains an object of national 
purpose and desire. A party of experienced 
deep-sea divers started from the New York 
Navy Yard for Honolulu to aid in the at- 
tempt to save the hull of the vessel. 


Light on the German Pians 


In a trial of the suits against the steamer 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie, which turned back 
when two-thirds of the way across the ocean 
at the outbreak of war, testimony was given 
by Captain Polack that the wireless message 
which he received was not an order to turn 
back, but an order to open a sealed envelope 
which he had received on taking charge of 
the vessel two years before. On opening the 
envelope he found this long-prepared mes- 
sage, which read: ‘‘War has broken out with 
England, France and Russia. Turn back.” 
Twenty-four hours later he received a mes- 
sage from the German admiralty as follows: 
“Threatening danger of war. Do not touch 
at any port in England, France or Russia.” 


The Morgan Art Treasures 


The terminal date for transfer tax on the 
art treasures of the late Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
most of which have been on exhibition at 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York, hav- 
ing been reached, the authorities proceeded 
under the law to assess their value with a 
view to collecting the tax, no declaration of 
gift by the son for public use having been 
made, which would have released these treas- 
ures from assessment and taxation. The 
younger Mr. Morgan thereupon announced 
that, with the exception of the library and 
other art treasures in his private house, all 
the rest of the collections would be sold. 


The Stock Exchange 


The regulation fixing a minimum price for 
stocks was withdrawn by the governing com- 
mittee of the New York Stock Exchange, a 
declaration that business in America is again 
entirely free, and that any securities dealt in 
on the exchange may now be offered and 
purchased at any price which the necessi- 
ties or interests of purchaser and vender 
may require. The volume of American 
credits to foreign governments continues to 
grow, the latest announcement being that 
France would borrow $50,000,000 on one- 
year notes at five per cent., to pay for its 
purchases of war material and other goods 
made in America. 


A Street Railway Strike 


A complete cessation of street car traffic 
in Springfield, Mass., owing to a strike of 
the employés, was followed by the appearance 
of thousands of motor vehicles of all makes 
intent, pon reaping a harvest of fares. The 
strike lasted for several days, but was ter- 
minated by an agreement to resume work 
pending arbitration of the grievances of the 
men, and the regular traffic on the street 
lines was restored. : 


IN OTHER LANDS 


_ The Mexican Situation 


The United States some time ago proposed - 


to the contending forces in Mexico that Mex- 
ico City and the Mexico City-Vera Cruz 


APRIL 8, 1915 


THE 


Railroad should be neutralized for the pro- 
tection of some 25,000 foreigners in the city 
and their free ingress or egress. The city 
is held by the Zapata forces, while Vera Cruz 
is Carranza’s capital. The Villa-Zapata 
forces gave their assent to these proposals, 
but Carranza has delayed a reply. The for- 
eign residents seem unwilling to take the 
risks of leaving. An indemnity of $25,000 
was paid by the Zapata commander in Mex- 
ico City to the family of McManus, the Amer- 
ican killed on the occupation of the city. 
The Villa forces suffered a local defeat near 
the Northern border, but the general situa- 
tion in Mexico is still undetermined. 


The Fire on La Touraine 


An American banker, Raymond Swoboda, 
who was a passenger on board the French 
steamer La Touraine, which had a narrow 
escape from destruction by fire on her last 
voyage to Havre, was arrested by the French 
authorities and charged with having set the 
Ship on fire in the interests of Germany. 
Swoboda had earlier been abroad and re- 
ceived an emergency passport last December 
‘to enable him to return to America. He is 
a native born citizen and of good standing 
in business, but seems to have laid himself 
open to suspicion by injudicious talk on 
board La Touraine. The state department 
has interested itself to make sure that he 
has a fair trial on the charges brought 
against him. 


The Temperance Movement in Great Britain 


A positive increase in the amount of alco- 
holic drinks consumed since the opening of 
the war and the consequent industrial and 
social disorganization have awakened the 
leaders of British public opinion to a great 
national peril. In a recent letter Chancellor 
Lloyd George said that drink was a more 
dangerous enemy of the empire than Ger- 
many or Austria. The King seized this mo- 
ment for the exercise of his vast power of 
social leadership, and in a letter published 
by his secretary announced that alcoholic 
beverages would be entirely banished from 
the royal households during the period of the 
war. This royal example was immediately 
followed by Lord Kitchener, who made a 
similar announcement. The effect of this 
self-denying movement so led by the King 
and others has already shown itself in vol- 
untary abstention from the public houses by 
workmen at great industrial centers, and 
seems likely to be followed by a wave of 
publie opinion which will largely put an end 
to the sale of alcoholic liquors in Great 
Britain, at least during the period of the war. 


The German Submarine Campaign 


The German campaign against merchant 
ships in the war zone continued during the 
week, and a number of vessels, mostly Brit- 
ish, were sunk without warning and without 
opportunity afforded for crew and passengers 
to escape. The death of Thrasher, an Amer- 
ican citizen, brings the question home. On 
board the liner Falaba 100 men and women 
were lost without opportunity even of tak- 
ing to the boats. The record of one sub- 
marine sunk and a Dutch vessel largely 
manned by Germans, with a cargo of oil and 
supposed to be a tender to the German sub- 
marine, detained, is the record on the other 
side. British fliers undertook raids on sub- 
marine stations along the Belgian coast, and 
report successful attacks at Hoboken and 
Zeebrugge. 


The Birthday of Bismarck 


The centenary of the birth of Bismarck 
was celebrated in Germany with public com- 
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memorations in the Reichstag and at the Bis- 
marck statues. The Emperor sent a wreath 
with the inscription, “To the Iron Chancellor 
in an Iron Time.” The city was decorated, 
and in the Reichstag Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, the imperial chancellor, said: 

“What Bismarck created no German will 
allow to be destroyed. Our enemies are rag- 
ing around the empire, but we will defeat 
them. He taught us to fear only God, to 
wage war against the enemy and to believe 
in our people. Thus we will fight and con- 
quer and live for the Emperor and the em- 
pire.” 


The Situation at Urumiah 


tussian forces attacked the Turks in 
Northwest Persia and defeated them with the 
capture of some 12,000 prisoners. In the 
meantime in and about Urumiah the mas- 
sacre of Syrian Christians by the Kurds 
continued. They were hunted out in the 
homes of friendly Moslems who would have 
given them shelter and shot or hacked to 
death. Unless our protest to the Turkish 
government induces stern orders from Con- 
stantinople for a cessation of these massacres, 
the safety of Christians in that region would 
seem to depend upon their ability to conceal 
themselves until the advance of the Russian 
army puts an end to the Kurdish atrocities. 
On entering the village of Haftdewan, for 
example, the Russians found 720 bodies, 
mostly naked and mutilated. 


China and Japan 


The conferences in which the demands of 
Japan upon China were voiced continued 
during the week. Japanese demands ex- 
tended to a right of extra-territoriality for 
Japanese subjects in China, to the selection 
of foreign advisers from Japan, the purchase 
of munitions of war by the Chinese govern- 
ment and of loans exclusively from Japan. 
Against these three latter demands the Amer- 
ican government in a note recently forwarded 
to Tokio, raised protesting questions on the 
ground that if Japan insisted on the right to 
be consulted by China in the selection of for- 
eign advisers, it might be a violation of the 
sovereignty of China. On other points we 
protested against an exclusive privilege of 
Japan. The Chinese government made con- 
cessions especially in regard to Japanese 
interests in Southern Manchuria. 


The Japanese Election 


In the Japanese election a great majority 
was secured by Count Okuma in support of 
his government, transforming a minority 
into an irresistible majority in the Japanese 
Parliament. This represents the present 
view of the enfranchised citizens of Japan, 
who, it should be remembered, form only a 
small minority of the whole male population. 


The Death Roll 


Rey. Dr. Charles Richmond Henderson, 
sociologist and professor in the University 
of Chicago, author of a number of significant 
and influential books of international recog- 
nition. As pastor of the Woodward Avenue 
Baptist Church in Detroit he was instru- 
mental as arbitrator in settling a bitter and 
much discussed street-car strike. Charles 
S. Zane, first chief justice of the state of 
Utah and a former law partner of Abraham 
Lincoln. Nathan Meyer Rothschild, first 
Baron Rothschild, head of the English bank- 
ing house of that name, member of the British 
House of Commons in 1865 and holding his 
seat until transferred to the House of Lords. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 
The Lyman School for Boys ‘ 


A Model Institution for Reforming Bad Boys 


The Lyman School for Boys at Westboro is one of Massachu- 
setts’ institutions for bad boys. Boys are committed there up to 
the age of sixteen years. Those under twelve are passed on to a 
branch school six miles away in Berlin. Above the age of sixteen 
boys are sent to the Shirley Reform School. Theoretically, the 
Lyman School contains the worst boys in the state of their ages; 
practically this is not true of a large number of them. A careful 
study of each individual case, including thorough scientific tests, 
has led to the conclusion that nearly all are there because of the 
failure of their homes to provide that which homes should provide 
for children. Poverty, drunkenness, immorality, neglect, heredity 
—these are the causes of delinquency in children. Cases are rare 
indeed where boys who have had a fair chance at home have gone 
wrong in their early years. A majority of the boys in the Lyman 
School are sub-normal; according to the tests of mentality which 
are used, they are between three and four years below the standard 
—that is, in a majority of cases a boy of fourteen committed to 
the school is unable to meet the intellectual tests of the normal 
child of that age, but ranks with the normal boys between ten and 
eleven years old. This is another reason why these particular 
boys get into trouble. 

One who visits the institution feels that it is by no means fair 
to characterize the boys as bad, and upon inquiry one finds that 
there are very few who are really bad at heart. Perhaps none of 
them are; but a few are difficult to adjust to social responsibil- 
ities, and some of them will make a failure of life. Over seventy 


WAUCHUSEIT COTTAGE, LYMAN SCHOOL 


Dormitory to which new boys are sent on commitment to the school 


per cent. of the graduates really make good; about fifteen per cent. 
keep out of jail, but do not really make a success of life; and the 
remaining fifteen per cent. go to the bad. Every boy committed to 
the school is sent there because after repeated attempts the local 
authorities are unable to induce him to behave properly. They 
come not only as delinquents, but as incorrigibles. Many of them 
have committed serious offenses. The new comers are usually sur- 
prised to find that the school is not a place of punishment, but a 
place of reform. At the start they are told that all in authority 
wish to do everything they can to help them. There is an estab- 
lished routine of work and play, and necessary rules have to be 
obeyed, but there is a large measure of freedom, and if a boy wishes 
to run away, there are plenty of chances for him to do so. Each 
is put upon his honor, and the whole environment is an appeal to 
the boys to make themselves worthy of confidence and to do their 
best. 


An Enthusiastic Superintendent 


The dominant personality of the institution is the superintend- 
ent, Mr. Elmer L. Coffeen. He is a Congregational layman who 
has long been active and prominent in the work of the church, 
being one of the leading members of the Congregational church in 
Westboro, of which Rev. Thomas C. Richards is pastor. Mr. 
Coffeen was born near Ames, Io., only a few miles from the birth- 
place of Billy Sunday. He was graduated from Carleton College. 
He has been at the head of the Lyman School for eight years and 
has made it perhaps the best school of its kind in America. His 
patience, personal interest in the boys, his wisdom and tact, his 
vigor and enthusiasm are reflected in the attitude of the instructors 
and of the boys. He deserves the confidence and hearty support 
of the people of Massachusetts. Another interesting personality 
is Mr. Charles W. Wilson, the principal, under whom the regular 
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school work is conducted. He is wide-awake, hearty and meets all 
with perfect frankness. One feels that he will give a square deal; 
and he seems to inspire the boys with the same spirit. 


School Work Supplemented by Trades 


The school work consists of the kind of studies which are found 
in the grades of the best public schools. The more advanced stu- 
dents have a chance to go 
through quite a good deal of 
high school work. Individual 
treatment is emphasized, and 
much of the success achieved in 
molding character is due to the 
individual attention given by 
the teachers and others in au- 
thority to each boy. Special 
emphasis is placed upon man- 
ual training. The boys average 
higher in hand work than in 
the more intellectual studies. 
Excellent results are secured in 
Sloyd, and the work done in the 
shops is praiseworthy. The 
shops include the printing office, 
where all the printing of the 
school is done, including the 
annual report, which is a very 
good product of the printing trade, and some attractive programs 
of exercises and entertainments which are features of the school 
life during the year. This department is in charge of Vincent F. 
Meigs, who was formerly a printer in the employ of Mr. J. J. 
Arakelyan in what is now the Pilgrim Press plant of the Congre- 
gational Sunday School and Publishing Society. In the carpenter 
shop excellent furniture, samples of which may be seen in the 
waiting-room of the administration building and elsewhere in prac- 
tical use at the school, is made by the boys, and in other depart- 
ments shoemaking, blacksmithing, laundry work, baking, horti- 
culture, the care of farm animals and fowls and general farm work, . 
painting and masonry are taught. Some of the boys who have lit- 
tle aptitude for books are allowed to turn to trades after obtaining 
such education as they may get in the lower grades. 


MR. ELMER L. COFFEEN 
Superintendent of Lyman School 


Physical Training and Recreation 

Four times a day upon going and returning from school or 
shop work the boys meet in assembly and go through forms of 
military drill. Health receives constant and careful attention and 
gymnasium work is a feature which is much enjoyed and highly 
beneficial. Boys suffering from physical defects are given special 
exercises to overcome the defects, if possible. Baseball, football 
and basketball are games which are popular, and school teams are 
occasionally allowed to play outside teams, and even to go to 
neighboring towns for return games. Musie plays a prominent 
part, under the effective leadership of Principal Wilson. On the 
Fourth of July, 1918, the boys presented The Song of Hiawatha 
with great success, using Coleridge-Taylor’s music, on the grounds 
of the institution. During the political campaigns the boys become 
actively interested and hold an election, with ballots like those cast 
by voters in Westboro. There is always a Democratic landslide. 


PRINTING SHOP, LYMAN SCHOOL 
The boys do all the printing of the institution 


+ 


+¢ 


- law, one-half the teachers are Catholics. 


_and a budget of several thousand dollars. 
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IN PICTURE AND PARAGRAPH 


Religious Education 


Two-thirds of the boys are Roman Catholics; about a dozen 
are Jews. At the present time there is:‘one Chinaman and there 
are about thirty colored boys, who make a better showing propor- 
tionately than any other racial group. ‘They are responsive to 
the good influences of the school and make good. As required by 
Sunday services and reli- 
gious instruction are conducted by the local Catholic priest, a Jewish 


_ instructor and four Protestant ministers—Congregational, Baptist, 


Methodist and Presbyterian. The boys are housed in cottages, 
each of which holds about thirty-five. One house is used for dis- 
cipline, and boys who need punishment live here, with restricted 
privileges, until they can be trusted to behave properly. There 
are occasional runaways, especially from the cottage where the 
boys are taken when first committed to the institution. Here 
they have their first and most serious attacks of homesickness; 
but over twenty-one months have passed since there has been a 
runaway from even that cottage. After three months have passed 
with no runaways a cottage enjoys a “loyalty party,” which is the 
occasion of feasting and merry-making. In order that they may 


* have these loyalty parties, the boys are voluntarily on the lookout 


to prevent runaways, and pride in the good name of the cottage and 
the school stimulates them to assist most effectively in maintaining 
discipline and a good spirit. Students of the problem of penology 
can find no better example than the Lyman School of the value of 
appeal to honor, of confidence and healthful, useful training; and 
to find that repression and punishment have so small a place in 
making good citizens of the 400 boys in this model institution is 
impressive and stimulating. BaGs 


Christian World, Pointers 


Local interchurch unions have too long lived in isolation, each 
working out its own salvation. They are now so numerous and 
efficient that to know of each other’s work cannot fail to give all 
mew confidence and enlarged. plans. For this purpose the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches arranged with Sec. Edward R. 
Wright of the Federated Churches of Cleveland, O., to make a tour 
of ten of the fifty centers of co-operation in the state, from Lowell 
to Fall River, from Boston to Pittsfield. He came from March 
18 to 25 and proved the right man, everywhere leaving a new con- 
viction that the first task of a federation is to increase church 
efficiency ; that if it does this, it can close even a “segregated dis- 
trict”; that success depends upon details and therefore upon hav- 
ing a salaried secretary and adequate office; and that the money 
required can easily be raised, mainly from individuals. New Eng- 
land federations needed these lessons. On the other hand, he was 
impressed with the state-wide and intelligent interest which has 
been created by ten years of patient agitation, and pronounced 
Massachusetts the real center of the movement. The impression 
made will be followed up. Worcester already talks of a secretary 
The state committee 
will adapt some of Mr. Wright’s methods, financial and practical, 
and push its work, already so fruitful both in consolidations and 
co-operation, with new vigor. 


Colorado College, Colorado Springs, is planning for a confer- 
ence to be held during May for discussion of the educational and 
social movements carried on by the foreign missionary societies of 
the various denominations and churches in the United States. A 


FOOTBALL TEAM, LYMAN SCHOOL 


Much time is devoted to athletics and physical lraining at the school 


number of the ablest men in the country have been invited to take 
part, among whom are: Dr. Robert EB. Speer, Dr. James L. Barton, 
Dr. John R. Mott, President King of Oberlin, Bishop William F. 
McDowell of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church and Dr. Charles R. 
Brown. 


The Nebraska State University Y. M. C. A., with the financial 
help of a group of churches in Lincoln recently closed a series of 
special meetings in the interest of the student body, conducted by 
Raymond Robins and A. J. Hlliott, international secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. The meetings placed a large emphasis on social right- 
eousness and personal religion and resulted in a marked spiritual 
uplift. 


The Y. W. C. A. is to erect without delay three large buildings 
in New York City, one a boarding home for girls, one a club for 
nurses and one a Central Branch building. The plans involve more 
than $1,000,000 and represent the first fruits of the strenuous 
campaign for funds which the association has been conducting with 
success. 


Larger results than ever before are reported in the work of the 
Y. M. C. A. among Indian students, and the most striking develop- 
ment has been the number of Indians won to the Christian life by 
other students. At one school, in response to the appeal of a young 
Indian converted through the Association last year, fifty-seven 
students accepted Christ and consecrated themselves to his service 


among their people. 


BOYS’ BAND, LYMAN SCHOOL 


ease 


iin oa i” 


Under Principal Wilson’s leadership music is made a featwre in the school life 
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The Sunshine Clan 


BY MARY DAVIS 
CHAPTER XIII. 


One small match can start a fire, 
One small word a giant’s ire, 
One small boy a town can shake 
Like a formidable earthquake. 

The greatest circus in the world came to 
Flinton yesterday. Charlie and Elizabeth 
plotted and contrived for a week to find a 
way for us to go, but we were doomed to 
disappointment. The others brought us 
corncakes, balloons and a large bag of pea- 
nuts with a queer, flat taste, and then they 
all talked at once, trying to tell us what we 
had missed. 

“But the bears were decidedly the best,” 
declared Bobbie Dwight. 

“M-m, if that big black fellow got away, 
they’d have an awful time catching him,” 
Jack Stevens remarked, smacking his lips at 
the delightful thought. 

“Let’s play escaped bear,” proposed Mal- 
lie, briskly. ‘“I’ll wrap up in our old black 
fur rug an’ the rest of you can be circus 
folks. 
me out of my refuge.” 

“Give you twenty minutes to get away 
in,” called Charlie, consulting Grandfather’s 
big silver watch. 

“Done,” squealed Mallie, and he was off 
like a tornado. We crowded around Charlie 
and waited for the watch to tick out twenty 
minutes. It seemed ages before he called, 
“Now,” and away we rushed pellmell down 
the street. ‘Bear loose, bear loose!’ we 
screamed at the tops of our voices. 

Dumpling capered up to the Lewis’s porch 
where five or six old ladies sat knitting. 
“Did a bear go by here?’ he asked sweetly. 

“Gracious, no, Dumpling,’ squeaked the 
tiniest old lady; ‘‘did one escape from the 
circus?” 

“Yes-sum,” declared Dumpling, joyfully 
running as fast as his very fat legs would 
earry him to catch up with the bigger boys. 

Up and down the street we scurried, look- 
ing high and low for Mallie. “Bear loose, 
bear loose! Reward of twenty-five dollars, 
dead or alive,’’ we called until nearly every 
youngster in Linden Hill was tagging at our 
heels, while from more than one piazza some 
one asked, ‘What is it?’ And we answered 
hoarsely, “Bear loose, bear loose,” so many 
times that we really believed it ourselves. 
When we came to the church David Living- 
stone stopped short and pointed without 
speaking a word to the very topmost bough 
of the old elm where something black and 
furry crouched. 

“At last,’ boomed Charlie, triumphantly, 
“bear, all is up. Come down.” 

The furry bundle remained motionless. 
“Tf I had my trusty rifle,” bragged Jack 
Stevens, “I’d bring him down in a hurry.” 

Little Tommie Woods broke away from 
the crowd and ran into Deacon Woods’ store, 
The other children who were’ not in the 
secret stood back at a safe distance, while 
Charlie stooped down and pretended to build 
a fire. “Here,” said a very cross voice, 
“don’t you know any better than to build a 
fire within town limits?” 

Charlie stepped back and a crowd of peo- 
ple surged between us and the tree. And 
Deacon Woods bustled out with the gun with 
which he has kept away burglars for the last 
fifty years. “Don’t shoot,” we screamed, “it’s 
Mallie Burns.” 

The deacon is deaf and he blazed away 
into the elm tree. Elizabeth threw herself 
in vain against fat Mr. Niles who blocked 
her way, but Aunt Christine hurled herself 


If you find me you’ll have to smoke , 
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through the crowd. Her face was.as gray 
as_ ashes, and she said in a dreadful voice, 
“Don’t you fire again.” 

We are all thankful that Deacon Woods is 
half blind, too. He didn’t hit Mallie, but the 
old fur rug tumbled down on his head and 
he held it up in triumph and every one 
laughed except Mallie’s mother, who had also 
arrived on the scene. 

“Mrs. Burns, you have a great deal to be 
thankful for,” remarked Aunt Christine, wip- 
ing her eyes with a snowy handkerchief. 
Warm-hearted Tess started to do the same, 
but when she drew out a black, grimy, 
rumpled bit of cotton, blushed poppy red and 
hastily tucked it back into her blouse. But 


CHILDREN 


not a word did Mrs. Burns answer, but 
watched Mallie’s descent with a certain om- 
inous expression that made us tremble for 
him. And he came down so skillfully, too, 
We thought it wonderful when he vaulted 
lightly onto the portico itself and slid down 
the round column, but the grown-ups around . 
shook their heads and said it was a mercy 
he didn’t kill himself. David Livingstone is 
sure that Deacon Woods mumbled that it 
was a pity he didn’t, as he could be wel? 
spared, but I hope:he misunderstood him. 
When we saw it was impossible to save 
Mallie from a stern fate, we trotted home 


Continued on page 449 


Little Miss Muffett Abroad 


BY ALICE E. BALL 
VII. Austria 


An Austrian lass 
Drank milk from a glass 
Of rarest Bohemian make, 
When a soldier appeared, 
And she very much feared 
Her valued possession he’d take. 


(To be continued) 
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Methods of Evangelism 


A Campaign Plan 


Here is an outline form, a plan for carry- 
ing on an evangelistic campaign in such a 
way that it will become effective and per- 
manent. This can of course be modified to 
meet the needs of the field. 

First. Make a thorough canvass of the 


- eommunity in co-operation with the pastors 


of other churches. 

Second. Make a note of the possibilities 
ef the community, getting the number in 
each family of those who are or are not 
church members, of possible addition to the 
Sunday school or Young People’s Society. 

Third. Plan the work of every depart- 
ment in the church thoroughly. 

Fourth. Organize the work and get a good 
foundation for it; systematize, get everybody 


_ doing something. 


Fifth. Begin a “prayer circle’ to meet ten 
minutes or more before each preaching sery- 


ice and to spend at least thirty minutes in 


prayer each day. Pray it through. 

Sixth. Open a series of evangelistic serv- 
ices with the co-operation of a good chorus, 
a spirited leader of song and the other pas- 
tors of the community. Plan the subjects 
to be of the greatest effect in the community. 
Use cards, etc., ready for use, utilize any help 
that can be effective. ; 

Seventh. After the services are over, take 
those who have professed a desire to follow 
the Lord Jesus Christ inte the church and 
give them something to do. 

Rey. Tuomas M. Ross. 

Middlebury, Vt. 


Revivals Through United Effort 


Revivals come by prayer and not by argu- 
ment; from the careful study and meditation 
of the Holy Scriptures rather than from 
books about the Holy Scriptures. 

Evangelism is of two kinds; that which 
has to do with the masses and that which 
has to do with the individual. This is clearly 
shown in the case of Philip the Evangelist 
in the account found in the eighth chapter 
of the Book of the Acts. The gift of the 
evangelist is recognized in the New Testa- 
ment as much as the gift of the pastor or 
teacher, and the work of the evangelist is 
just as important and necessary as either 
pastor or teacher. Sometimes several gifts 
seem to be given to a single individual, but 
not generally. 

It is impossible to have a large number 
reached, as in mass meetings, without the 
personal work that naturally attends such 
an effort. When it is possible it is much 
better to have Christians unite and make the 


_ question of winning souls to Christ of more 


importance than adding to a denomination. 
A united effort commends itself to all. The 
proper emphasis should be laid upon the 
necessity of the individual being convicted 
of sin, especially the sin of unbelief, and of 
being quickened by the Holy Spirit into 
newness of life in Christ Jesus. 

A great | danger threatens the Church of 
Christ today. There is great danger of what 
Dr. Jowett calls “organized bones.” It is 
quite possible for a professing church or a 
theological seminary to be little more than 
an organization of bones, there being no 
breath in them. To add dry bones to an 


organization of dry bones is a waste of time; 


to send men, who themselves have not been 
“twice born” or divinely quickened, and espe- 
cially to send such men to institutions to 
train them along the same lines, is sad in- 
deed. 

The great lack of our time is real spiritual 
union with Jesus Christ; branches that are 
alive because they are united to the Living 


A Symposium by Our Readers 


Vine, and through which the divine sap of 
the Holy Spirit flows freely. What is needed 
is not a larger quantity but a better quality. 
Nothing short of a new creation will avail 
anything, and it is always to be borne in 
mind that in revivals we should read 
prayerfully and often chapters one and two 
of Paul’s First Letter to the Corinthians. 
The careful reading of these two chapters 
will do very much to remove much of the 
confusion and disappointments in revival 
work. FRANK F. Davipson. 
Auburndale, Mass. 


Pocket Bible Evangelism 


I, too, am working for the world’s evan- 
gelization; my plan is to surprise people 
with the discovery that the Bible is interest- 
ing and that they desire to read more of it. 
I am getting people to read it anywhere, any 
time, because they have two cents’ worth 
of it in their pockets. I begin by sending 
out letters to 800 ministers a week, offering 
twenty-four free copies of John’s Gospel, and 
asking that they accept and distribute them. 
Hach book contains my promise to send Acts 
free to the one who has read John. 

A minister once wrote me that he thought 
the devil invented the pocket Bible, because 
when the whole Bible is the right size for 
the pocket its print is so small that no one 
will read it. The pocket Bible is all right 
for a verse or two, but we need big draughts 
today. 

The postman is bringing Monday morn- 
ing’s mail. Open it with me: 51 letters and 
ecards; 55 requests for Acts from readers 
who have read John; $7.71 in money; re- 
quests for 629 free books. My business does 
not pay expenses, but it is bringing in the 
Kingdom of God. “GOSPEL EXTENSION.” 

34 Beech Street, Framingham, Mass. 


Men Who Believe in Conversion 
Needed 


I note your desire for views on evangel- 
istic work. As it reads it seems a little curi- 
ous to me. Why do you want to know about 
these matters? Is the patient sick and the 
disease unknown? Is so, an honest diagno- 
sis is necessary. 

A day or two since there was a lady in 
our city demonstrating some particular arti- 
cle. A party who had bought some of it di- 
rected that it be sent to a certain party 
whose name was given. The lady at once 
asked for a repetition of the name, and after 
convincing herself that she heard aright she 
said, “Why, that’s the name of the man who 
converted me some years ago up in Vermont 
State.” It is seldom that I hear that ex- 
pression. Many people join the church, but 
I seldom hear of any being converted or 
find in those that join the church the class 


of life that is expected of them. 


It is the Lenten season now—supposed to 
be a season of special religious thought, yet 
we find among our religious news items of 
Lenten receptions, plays, etc., for benefits of 
church needs. I may be mistaken, but I 
thought I had read in the Bible about con- 
versions, about a great multitude going out 
to hear the Christ and even after they had 
heard the Christ, he asked the disciples, 
“Will ye also go away?” intimating that all, 
even them, did not stick to their first profes- 
sions. Perhaps from the days of the Master 
until now there has been a mistaken idea 
about special evangelistic work—perhaps the 
world does not need salvation, but merely 
education, but I cannot see how any minis- 
ter can preach to men with pathos and draw- 
ing power, unless he feels they are lost, un- 
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less in his own heart there is a great yearn- 
ing they should come to the Christ. Sit at 
the feet of Jesus and learn of him. If that 
could be the case, then we should not need to 
discuss the subject to which you refer, but 
if the ministry do not believe this thoroughly, 
then we need the evangelist, the men who 
believe in conversion, a real love of God that 
changes all the purposes of life, making men 
truly sons of God. 
Cuinton VY. S. REMINGTON. 
Fall Rwer, Mass. 


The Need and the Method 


While Christ said, “Follow me and I will 
make you fishers of men,” he also said, 
“Taunch out into the deep and let your net 
down for a draft.” 

The fishing ground is as wide as the world. 
There is a sea of vice and irreligion whose 
waves dash with irresistible power against 
every shore, and it is into this ocean of 
iniquity we are to throw the line and net as 
well. 

Oh, the vastness of that sea! Could we 
with omniscient eye look upon the multitudes 
in this and other lands, who are living God- 
less lives; could we open the doors of homes 
all about us and look in upon the passion and 
lust and sin which makes the name home a 
mockery; could we go through the lanes and 
alleys of our cities and count the throng 
whose lives are stained and scarred by sin; 
could our eye sweep out over a dying world 
and we take in at a glance the untold num- 
ber who are living in grossest idolatry—the 
ery would be forced from us, ‘‘Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” 

One who would succeed in this work must 
know the fishing ground. He must study the 
habits of those he seeks to win. He must be 
thoroughly consecrated to and in love with 
the work. He must have patience to wait 
and not desert his post because immediate 
success does not crown his efforts, He must 
east the net or throw the line in confidence, 
expecting to win the prize though he toil all 
night and catch nothing. 

Hyde Park, Mass. J. C. B. 


How a Great City Church Does It 


At a time when cities and churches are 
turning to evangelism as a panacea for the 
decline of power in the church, it is worth 
while to call attention to the results to be 
obtained through religious education. 

A striking example is to be found in a 
large Presbyterian Church of New York 
City. When the. pastor was called ten years 
ago it was not a strong church. The even- 
ing congregation numbered about 100. To- 
day, at both services, the church is filled. 
But the striking thing is that at the evening 
service it is filled with a congregation drawn 
from the Hast Side of the city. 

How has this been brought about? Much 
is due to the personality of the preacher; 
more is to be credited to the work of reli- 
gious education and training. The Sunday 
school numbers 1,450, with an average at- 
tendance of 1,100. There is an efficient staff 
of eight paid workers besides the minister 
and 140 volunteer teachers. During the last 
five years 1,041 have joined the church, the 
greater number of whom have come through 
the Sunday school and pastor’s classes. The 
membership of the church is now over eight- 
een hundred. 

These children are largely from families 
dwelling on the Hast Side, from the homes 
of the poor who, in so many instances, have 
been beyond the power of the churches to 
reach. This church has thus solved one of 


the standing problems that face so many 
churches in New York City—how to win the 
poor to a church that is conspicuous for the 
number of its wealthy families. The barrier 
that separates the poor from the rich has 
broken down under the pressure of religious 
education and Christian service. So this 
church has blazed a path that many churches 
might do well to follow. If the church is to 
hold its place in modern life, it must concen- 
trate its forces upon religious education. 
Many a church might regain its spiritual 
leadership if it would spend less money on 
its music and more money on religious edu- 
eation. To quartet choirs many a church 
has sacrificed its spiritual pre-eminence and 
power. 

While evangelism may accelerate the en- 
trance of the young into the church, this end 
is too often obtained at the expense of 'reli- 
gious training. While organized religious 
campaigns may stir a community: for a time, 
they have been unable to restore the church 
to its true leadership and power. In the 
great city of New York this has been done 
and it has been done by no other means than 
that which every church can command. The 
demands of our age call the church to re- 
turn to the old ways—the way that ever 
wins each new generation to the service of 
Christ by his teaching and life. 

Rey. J. S. PENMAN. 


Report from a War Relief 
Committee 


Lonpon, March 3. 

The committee intrusted with the task of 
disbursing the Christian Herald Widows and 
Orphans War Relief Fund for Hngland are 
now enthusiastically at work gathering, in- 
vestigating and helping cases. A group of 
busy public persons, enjoying the highest 
confidence of the social and philanthropic 
forces of London, meet regularly at the man- 
sion of the Duchess of Marlborough and de- 
vote their time to the sympathetic consider- 
ation of the cases they have themselves per- 
sonally discovered, or have had submitted to 
them. 

Earl Grey, formerly governor-general of 
Canada, stands in the front rank of empire- 
builders and diplomats; Sir Robert Perks 
(chairman) is one of the leading laymen of 
the Methodist Church in Great Britain. 
These represent the English side of the com- 
mittee, the American members being the 
Duchess of Marlborough, Mr. H. Gordon 
Selfridge and Dr. A. C. Dixon, honorary 
secretary. 

All cases are passed on by this committee 
before help is afforded, and help is given 
immediately when the facts have been ascer- 
tained to justify it. Already some fifty or 
sixty persons are receiving weekly allowances 
to tide them over their distressing circum- 
stances. The administration is made as tact- 
fully as Christian courtesy and delicacy can 
suggest, in order that there may be nothing 
of pauperism about it. Many of the recip- 
ients are refined, sensitive people, unex- 
pectedly plunged into circumstances of need, 
people with a proper pride and self-respect, 
which would cause them to shrink from ac- 
cepting assistance, save as offered in the 
most considerate way. In the words of Mr. 
Selfridge, the aim is to make it “a beautiful 
charity for individuals and families,” with 
as intimate a personal touch as possible; and 
as the Duchess of Marlborough has said, it 
is to be patent to everybody that it is an ex- 
pression of warm good will between the two 
great nations. 

Some of the eases are peculiarly pathetic. 
One poor widow, twenty-one years of age, 
has two children, the younger born three or 
four months after the father was killed in 
the war. A few weeks before her confine- 
ment her mother died, which plunged her 
into fresh sorrow and compelled her to live 


awhile with another relative too poor to keep 
her. She received a very small War Office 
grant. When her strength is recovered, she 
will return to work to maintain her children, 
and her former employers will probably take 
her back. Meanwhile a grant from the com- 
mittee of $2.40 a week is carrying her over. 

Another sad case is that of a young widow 
who had been married only eleven months, 
the marriage being deferred until the man 
had completed his fifteen years’ service in 
the navy. He was called up as a reservist 
on the outbreak of the war and was among 
those ‘who went to a watery grave in the 
North Sea when H. M. S, Cressy was lost. 
This lonely young woman, quite unfit on ac- 
count of severe illness, to earn her own liy- 
ing, receives a state pension which is in- 
sufficient to maintain her, and this has now 
been supplemented for a while by a grant 
from the Christian Herald Fund. 


A moving spectacle is presented by a group 
of seven children received through the in- 
strumentality of the Christian Herald Fund 
into the National Children’s Homes. These 
seven little things—the ages of six of whom 
average about eight years, the youngest of 
the seven being a baby of two weeks—are the 
children of soldiers, and their fathers have 
in several cases been killed in the war. Two 
of them, however, are the little daughters of 
an army reservist, a widower, suddenly called 
to rejoin his regiment and go to the front 
and having to leave behind seven children, 
all under eleven years of age. He was at his 
wits’ end to know what to do for his mother- 
less bairns, not all of whom could be pro- 
vided for at a moment’s notice. Here the 
fund stepped in and made provision for two 
little girls. 

In each of the seven cases alluded to a 
sum of $50 has been paid as an admission 


Congregational Gains 


General Summaries from the Forthcoming Year-Book 


Comparisons between the figures reported and printed for the year 1918 and 
figures for the year 1914 in the Congregational Year-Books of these years 


CHURCHES 


Number of churches, Jan. 1, 1914..... 


Churches added during 1914 
Churches dropped during 1914 


Net loss 


Number of churches, Jan. 1, 1915. 
Number of churches, A. B. (on 


Grand total 


M®PMBERSHIP 
Number of members Jan. 1, 1914 
Admitted during 1914 
Dismissed during 1914 


Net gain 
Number of members, Jan. 1, 1915 
MEN AND WOMEN IN CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Men members, Jan. 1, 1914 
Men members, Jan. 1, 1915 


Women members, Jan. 1, 
Women members, Jan. 1, 


ADMITTED ON CONFESSION OF 
Admitted during 1913 
Admitted during 1914 


SunDAY SCHOOLS 
Number of members, Jan. 
Number of members, Jan. 


Branch and Independent Schools 


Membership not reported last year 
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MEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 
Number of organizations, Jan. 1, 1914 
Number of organizations, Jan. 1, 1915 


Number of members, Jan. 1, 1914 
Number of members, Jan, 1, 1915 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES 
Number of organizations, Jan. 1, 1914 
Number of organizations, Jan. 1, 1915 


Number of members, a 1, 1914 
Number of members, Jan. 1, 1915 


BENEVOLENT OFFERINGS 
Total amount for 19138 
Total amount for 1914 


CONGREGATIONAL BENEVOLENCB 


Amount contributed under Apportionment Plan during 1913 


a 
6,093 
678 
6,771 


750,193 


12,989 
768,182 
260,836 
267.347 

6.511 


489.357 
495,835 


6,478 


34,294 
40,787 


Amount contributed under Apportionment Plan during 1914 .......... 


HOME EXPENDITURES 
Amount of home expenses hee 1918 . 
Amount of home expenses for 1914 ... 
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fee to the National Children’s Homes, one 
of the largest (with 2,200 inmates) and most 
excellent institutions of the kind in Great 
Britain, founded by the late Rev. Dr. Ste- 
phenson, and having branches in Canada. 
Now, for the modest sum of $50 apiece, these 
children are introduced into a position which 
secures them for life. In the Homes they 
will be fed, clothed and educated until of an 


age to earn their own livelihood, and then 
carefully placed out into useful and profitable 
situations, for which they have been trained. 
It is a small expenditure, the influence of 
which will last for sixty or seventy ‘years 
and have an effect upon future generations. 
* ox 

These are samples only, and they represent 

a genuine need, and a response to that need 


for which the committee and the Hnglish 
Christian folk who know the work are pro- 
foundly grateful. Each week other cases are 
coming to light, some of the most needy hav- 
ing to be sought for, such is the reserve and 
modesty of many of those in the direst dis- 
tress. Rey. A. C. Dixon, 


Pastor Metropolitan Temple, London. 


Philadelphia’s Sunday Campaign 


It is the general impression among the 
Philadelphia churches that the real campaign 
is now started. The Billy Sunday meetings 
closed on Sunday evening, March 14. The 
startling total of 45,000 names sent into the 
churches is enough to stagger the faith of 
the most faithful. But figures are figures 
and need not frighten us. First, about half 
of these names, strange to say, are on our 
books, and most of them are the most active 
people we have in our churches. About 
2,000 are Roman Catholics.. Perhaps 5,000 
represent the children who attended the 
children’s and young people’s special meet- 
ings. 

I am unable to tell how many are frauds 
in which wrong names and addresses were 
given. Then there are a number who did not 
intend to unite with the church, but “hit the 
trail’ to get away from annoying personal 
workers, or only wanted to shake the hand 
of Mr. Sunday. So a critical survey: of 
cards signed will cut down the numbers con- 
siderably. These Catholics, I think, will, in 
most cases, go back into their church. About 
two-thirds of the children will unite with the 
ehurch, as I see it, after talking with many 
pastors. 

Now the call to come forward during many 
meetings was confusing, and the church 
member who went forward as a penitent did 
so in the spirit of reconsecration—not a bad 
motive, but they were not converts, The 
genuine “trail hitter” has been taken into 
the church as fast as he or she could be 
reached by the pastor of the church they ex- 
pressed desire to unite with. I think that 
the numbers counted at each service was 
only a factor among many factors that made 
this the greatest awakening Philadelphia has 
ever known. 

The atmosphere of this city has been since 
November, two months before this campaign 
opened, very helpful to religion. There 
were about 400 co-operating churches that 
agreed to subscribe to the extent of $100,000 
in shares of one dollar each, to be paid in if 
any deficit should arise in the constructing 
of the tabernacle, seating 20,000, at cost of 
$18,000; the paying of two-thirds of the 
salaries of each of Mr. Sunday’s workers, 
numbering about eighteen persons, he paying 
one-third out of his personal free will offer- 
ing. These churches conducted from house 
to house about 50,000 prayer meetings; they 
increased their men’s Bible classes from fifty 
to 200 per cent.; they gave way to every re- 
quest of Mr. Sunday. 

This atmosphere, created by the earnest- 
ness of the churches, was wonderfully helped 
by the newspapers, which without exception 
printed each day before the campaign opened 
and after everything of interest about this 
remarkable undertaking. During the eam- 
paign all the details of each day were noted 
and each day’s sermon was printed, most 
times in full. Front page and good head- 
lines made the readers see that this was im- 
portant news. 

* One lesson Philadelphia has learned is that 
anything that is worth doing for the King- 
. dom is worth doing well and the cost is sec- 
endary. It seems that we train our people 
to work on the narrow gauge and at the 
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A Summary of the Results 
By Rev. H. W. Myers, Jr. 


cheapest rate. Mr. Sunday might be extray- 
agant, but he did tone up the value of the 
Lord’s work. Money, perhaps, ought not to 
be considered so much in doing the work of 
the Master, but it is self-respecting to put 
it on something higher than that cheap and 
shoddy basis where we so often see it. 

Money was spent and money was secured 
for every debt, perhaps in all it has cost 
Philadelphia $150,000. The local commit- 
tee spent for its expenses about $60,000, 
which covers everything outside of paying 
Mr. Sunday. About $54,000 will be what he 
will receive when all the gifts are in. 

A factor that is important is Billy Sunday, 
and I am sure that in the field as a moral 
reformer he stands as one great leader, The 
important part he has played in the work 


‘among men cannot be estimated by numbers. 


Three times a week the entire tabernacle was 
reserved for men only, when each time 20,000 
men filled the building and 20,000 more would 
have come in if there had been room for them. 

In two things Billy Sunday is a master. 
They are his sermon on Booze and his ser- 
mon on the Moral Leper. Hundreds of men 
gave up drink after hearing the Booze ser- 
mon, and accordingly the saloon has lost 
customers and the state of Pennsylvania in 
this present crisis when Governor Bram- 
baugh is trying to pass a local option law 
has gained citizens’ votes against rum. 

The social cancers were cut to the depth. 
In one service twenty men fainted at the re- 
cital of the blight that follows sin; at every 
one of these meetings where the social evils 
were discussed men fainted. Dramatic, you 
may say. Yes. Mr. Sunday said, “I guess 
I am hitting the mark.” These sermons I 
personally know made men eager to “hit the 
trail” for clean living. 

I do not know of any saloon that closed 
its doors because of the meetings, but I do 
know that a large number are for sale, at 
least two columns in the daily paper were 
listed the other day. For two years past, 
since moving pictures have become so popu- 
lar, the business has*fallen off. A number 
of bartenders have left their jobs and “hit 
the trail.” A few saloon keepers have gone 
out of business or been forced out and some 
of these have professed conversion. 

The churches have received for every “trail 
hitter” at least four persons who have come 
into the membership through the regular 
channels of the church. Sunday schools have 
been increasing in numbers most rapidly. 
The prayer meetings last week, at the close 
of the campaign, showed an increase from 
twenty to 100 per cent. 

Will these things continue? I think they 
will. I would not think so if they were de- 
pendent on the results of the campaign alone. 
But the churches have discovered that the 
prayer meetings they have been holding all 
winter in the homes of the community have 
opened up new avenues of approach and 
likewise have trained the people for a larger 
service. The fact that it is reaping so large 
a number that have not come through the 
tabernacle meetings means much for perma- 
nence. The communities are taking an inter- 
est in their churches and attending them. 

It seems to be the opinion of the friends of 
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Mr. Sunday, to say nothing of his opponents, 
that in the realm of religion he is not a mas- 
ter. As a theologian he says he knows noth- 
ing, yet he has been the most dogmatic 
preacher we have ever had in this city, and 
we have had our share. Not in the spirit of 
fault-finding, but in estimating the results 
of this campaign the wonder is how a man 
with such limitations could wield such influ- 
ence. 

Mr. Sunday lives and thinks in the Old 
Testament. His sermons are born in the 
atmosphere of fear. One wishes that the 
vision of the loving Christ was more clearly 
distinguished in his temper and message. 

He is known for his intolerance and abuse 
of any one and anything that do not measure 
up to his judgment. The churches and min- 
isters who were supporting him, and without 
whom he said he could not work, for the first 
three weeks were accused of laziness, doubts 
and indifference. It took considerable grace 
to endure this unjust, public censure when it 
was known that the co-operating churches 
and ministers were responsible for inviting 
him to Philadelphia and also for the bills 
and the results. His attack on other denom- 
inations was unkind if not un-Christian and, 
moreover, unnecessary. Strange to say, some 
eards were signed by penitents for the de- 
nominations that were most bitterly attacked 
by Mr. Sunday. 

I am sure that to receive as his personal 
gift $53,072.05 will make some critics talk, 
but I do not think this has caused nearly so 
much discussion as the exhibitions of gifts 
at every service to the value of several thou- 
sand dollars. It is his personal privilege to 
accept that which he feels he wants, but it 
would have been better taste to have kept 
them from so much publicity. 

Mr. Sunday has rendered a great service 
to Philadelphia and her churches directly, but 
a hundredfold more indirectly. The sermons 
will breathe more charity and sympathy than 
ever before. The attitude of one denomina- 
tion toward another will be kinder and the 
note of most preachers will be more construc- 
tive. This will be as a reaction from the 


eleven weeks of narrow-minded, violent de- 
nunciations by an unusual preacher whose 
zeal no man questions. 
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The Visit of Drs. Mathews and Gulick 


Among aggressive efforts to re-establish 
good feeling and strengthen existing bonds 
between vis-a-vis nations bordering the Paci- 
fic, the recent visit of Drs. Mathews and 
Gulick easily takes a leading place. It was 
constructive work of a high order. Both 
men are experts in handling large matters 
and delicate subjects. Their typical Amer- 
ican frankness and broad Christian sympa- 
thies won them a friendly hearing wherever 
they went. 


Dr. Mathews made about one hundred ad- 
dresses in a dozen of Japan’s leading cities 
and was accompanied usually by Dr. Gulick, 
who quickly found himself at home before a 
Japanese audience and with no need of what 
Joseph Cook used to call an interrupter. 
Interviews were accorded them with govern- 
ment officials from Premier Okuma down to 
local mayors and councilmen, with editors, 
lawyers, bankers, preachers and plain citi- 
zens. Chicago University “grads” turned 
up in unexpected places delighted to shake 
Dean Mathews’ hand. The tides of genial 
fellowship and international good feeling 
flowed strong again. Said one prefectural 
governor in his hearty words of welcome, 
“Fully 5,000 Japanese from this one pre- 
fecture are now residing in America and I 
am sure not one of them has the slightest 
intention of disturbing the economic inter- 
ests of America or of aiding to set up a lit- 
tle Japan in the United States.” 


By Rev. James H. Pettee, D. D. 


Much misunderstanding was cleared away 
and some Japanese men-of-affairs who had 
said when they first heard of the proposed 
visit, “Those men had better stay at home 
and lecture their fellow-Americans,” frankly 
admitted later they were heartily glad the 
gentlemen came and said what they did. 
All in Japan, whether missionaries or mer- 
chants, foreigners or citizens, who are in- 
terested in furthering the imperative work of 
keeping peace between the nations and of 
fostering fraternal feelings between Occident 
and Orient, bow in grateful acknowledgment 
to the American churches for sending us 
these brethren on such an errand. The Mis- 
sionary Conference of Central Japan voiced 
the universal sentiment in its formal vote 
requesting Drs. Mathews and Gulick “to use 
their influence with the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America to send when- 
ever feasible a second commission to continue 
the timely work so well begun by this its 
first commission.” 


RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


It looks very much as though some inter- 
ested or mischief-making parties were trying, 
to stir up trouble between these two great 
nations of the Far East. There is no occa- 
sion for anxiety nor suspicion on the part of 
outsiders. Japan may be trusted to deal not 
only justly but sympathetically with her next 
door neighbor. At this writing it seems as 


though the governments of the two nations 
understood each other’s desires and disagreed 
only on a few details. A peaceful solution 
of the questions at issue is confidently ex- 
pected, 

MATTERS RELIGIOUS 


The first of the three years of united evan- 
gelistic effort on a large scale closes this 
month. Fully one-half of the empire has 
been covered and gratifying results secured. 
A revival spirit in the best sense of that 
word is noted everywhere. Hard times, in- 
ternational relations and spiritual aspira- 
tions unite in driving many to recognize the” 
claims of the Heavenly Kingdom. : 
+ Local conferences are more practical, ag- 
gressive and optimistic than for months, yes, 
years past. A number of new church build- 
ings are in process of erection. The pro- 
gram for the twenty-fifth annual convention 
of the Japan Union of Christian Endeavor, 
to be held in Kobe early in April, is ag- 
gressively evangelistic. So is much of the 
Y. M. C. A. and other forms of union effort. 
Japan needs not merely a religion but the 
religion, and she is coming to acknowledge 
this. * 

The calls upon the American Board and 
other missions represented here were never 
more numerous or imperative than today. 
The churches at home may well sit up and 
take notice. } 

Okayama, Japan, March 4, 1915. 


A Leader in the Northwest 


In the sudden death from blood poisoning, 
March 25, of Dr. Samuel G. Smith of Peo- 
ple’s Church, St. Paul, the denomination, 
the state and the nation have lost a great 
leader. The son of a minister, Dr. Smith 
was born in Birmingham, England, March 
7, 1852. He graduated from Cornell College, 
Towa, in 1872. In 1874 he married Miss 
Marian Antoinette Barnard of Fayette and 
some time after her death he married Miss 
Sadie Nichols of St. Paul. He was called 
to the pastorate of the First Methodist 
Church, St. Paul, in 1879, and at once took 
an active part in civie affairs. He cham- 
pioned a movement for higher saloon license. 
In 1882 he was appointed presiding elder of 
the St. Paul district. He resigned as pastor 
of First Church in 1888 and led a movement 
that ended in the organization in 1890 of 
People’s, an independent church, of which 
he has been pastor ever since. It was sev- 
eral years before the People’s Church fol- 
lowed him into the denomination in which 
he had chosen to find his fellowship. But 
since the church became an organic part of 
the denomination both pastor and people 
have been important factors in Congrega- 
tionalism in St. Paul and in the’state. 

Dr. Smith was at his best socially at the 
head of a table surrounded by his ministe- 
rial brethren of the two cities and enjoying 
their hearty fellowship, as he gave of his 
own, with many an anecdote and with his 
ready and brilliant wit. Although burdened 
with duties enough to stagger the ability of 
three men, Dr. Smith never shirked these 
responsibilities of the denominational char- 


By Rev. Robert P. Herrick, D. D. 


acter. He was for many years a director of 
the Home Missionary Society and a leading 
influence in its affairs; he was always a 
large part of the meeting of the local asso- 
ciations wherever they gathered ; in our state 
conferences he has again and again marked 
the organization by his prophet’s vision con- 
veyed in the language and inspiration of a 
truly great orator. In our National Council 
he has been reckoned a leading influence. 
At Cleveland and Boston as head of impor- 
tant committees he helped to shape the later 
policy of Congregationalism. But in his 
study on Monday morning, with his brethren 
about him, Dr. Smith made his influence felt 
in shaping the affairs of Congregational 
church life in St. Pauk and, in a measure, the 
two cities, but always in so kind and broth- 
erly a fashion that he deepened his place 
in the hearts of those present rather than 
alienated them by dictatorial methods. 

So broad a man, located in the capital city 
of the state, could hardly fail to make him- 
self felt in the broad matters of the common- 
wealth. He was early appointed a member 
af the State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions. In performing the duties of this office 
Dr. Smith made frequent visits to the prisons 
of the state, to some of the jails and to the 
asylums and schools for the defective classes. 
He became deeply interested in the welfare 
of these criminals and defectives, shut away 
from their fellowmen, and ‘gave a large share 
of his life in the state and nation to their 
welfare, At the time of his death he was 
president of the National Association of 
Charities and Corrections; a member of the 


Minnesota State Board of Parole; and he 
was formerly president of the National 
Prison Congress. He was a frequent con- 
tributor to the literature of penology and 
was recognized by students of this subject 
in Europe as well as in Ameriea, This mis- 
sion of love and uplift, without compensa- 
tion, was a mark of the deep understanding 
and the loyal following of Jesus Christ. It 
was this note which drew to the People’s” 
Church a marked audience of thoughtful, 
reverent and influential people. 

The People’s Church, which Dr. Smith or- 
ganized, was established on this ideal of serv- 
ice to all classes and conditions of men, and 
in its membership was to be found not only 
people of learning and culture, but all other 
classes of the community located between 
the palaces on the hill and the poor homes 
on the flats. People’s Church sought to min- 
ister to both and to make both classes recog- 
nize the brotherhood in Jesus Christ. Vis- 
itors were constantly moving about in the 
neighborhood of the church; classes for boys 
and girls during the week were provided in 
social life as well as in the religious service 
of Sunday, and a few years ago a building. 
was given and fitted especially for this broad 
service to that section of the city of St. 
Paul. In the new building, erected after the 
fire had destroyed the first edifice, both Jews 
and Gentiles, Protestants and Catholics, em- 
ployers and labor organizations came to- 
gether in furnishing windows with the name 
of their organization as a token of their sense 
of this mission of the church. 

Dr. Smith was chosen to head a Depart- 
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ment of Sociology in the State University in 
connection with his duties as pastor. In this 
position Dr. Smith gathered about him year 
by year a large body of disciples who have 
gone into the world with a purpose to visit 
those who are sick and in prison and to 
bring to them relief and hope and a future. 

Many years ago Dr. Smith began to be 
recognized abroad. He was invited from 
time to time to supply Westminster Chapel’s 
noted pulpit in London, and in’ 1903 he was 
ealled to succeed to the pastorate of this 
world-renowned chapel. But in view of the 
hold which home ties had upon him he re- 
fused the position and went home to build 
up into stronger life his People’s Church. 
The spirit of Jesus Christ was certainly 
underneath and behind the life and utterance 
of this great leader, and is not that the most 
that can be said for the success of any life 
lived out in this busy modern world? 


No Armed Peace Wanted 


It is for this reason that peace without 
disarmament is unthinkable. All the Chris- 
tianity we have, or that we can ever attain, 
is despised and defiled, if the. conditions 
which led up to the present war are allowed 
to survive. An armed peace will be a vic- 
tory for the forces of wrong, and will per- 
petuate those things which have made so 
deadly an inroad upon the world’s resources 
of justice and righteousness.—Wall Street 
Journal. 


I do not call that by the name of religion 
which fills a man with bile—R. L. Steven- 
son. 


SOME HARD KNOCKS 
Woman Gets Rid of ‘‘ Coffee Habit.” 


The injurious action of coffee on the 
hearts of many persons is well known by 
physicians to be caused by caffeine. This is 
the drug found by chemists in coffee and tea. 

A woman suffered a long time with severe 
heart trouble and finally her doctor told her 
she must give up coffee, as that was the 
principal cause of the trouble. She writes: 

“My heart was so weak it could not do its 
work properly. My husband would some- 
times have to carry me from the table, and it 
would seem that I would never breathe again. 

“The doctor told me that coffee was caus- 
.ing the weakness.of my heart. He said I 
must stop it, but it seemed I could not give 
it up until I was down in bed with nervous 
prostration. 

“For eleven weeks I lay there and suffered. 

Finally Husband brought home some Postum 
and I quit coffee and started new and right. 
Slowly I got well. Now I do not have any 
headaches, nor those spells with weak heart. 
We know it is Postum that helped me. The 
Doctor said the other day, ‘I never thought 
you would be what you are.’ I used to weigh 
ninety-two pounds and now I weigh 158. 

“Postum has done much for me and I 
would not go back to coffee again, for I be- 
lieve it would kill me if I kept at it. Postum 
must be prepared according to directions on 
package, then it has a rich flavor and with 
cream is fine.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages, | 

Postum, comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled 
15¢e. and 25c. packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of 

_ hot water and, with cream and sugar, makes 
a delicious beverage imstantly. 30c. and 
50c. tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and cost 
per eup about the same. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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THE 
LEAGUE ¢ INTERCESSION 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest. 

Ask and it shall be given you; seek and 
ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you; for every one- that asketh receiv- 
eth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. 

And he spake a parable unto them to the 
end that they ought always to pray and not 
to faint. 


The object of prayer for the week 
beginning April 18 will be 
For AN Enp or Hate: 


In the life of nations, that even war 
may not put an end to respect for enemies. 

In the lives of individuals, that we may 
study to find grounds of respect and lik- 
ing in all we meet. 

That we may learn to forgive and, be- 
cause God loved us while we were yet 
refusers of his law, learn to obey Christ's 
command in love to enemies. 

For patience under injuries and mis- 
understandings. 

For a limitation of the expression of 
hate, which so often leads to the deeds 
of hate, and so for editors, that they may 
use their columns in the service of mutual 
consideration and understanding. 

For an end of war, the fruitful mother 
of hates. 


How can we best attune our lives to 
the musie of concord and serve the cause 
of peace? 


Lord of all love, who desirest that even 
thine enemies may be at peace with thee, 
forbid our hearts to open the door to 
hate. Teach us to look for the best in 
others and with all readiness of heart to 
find grounds of confidence and liking im 
our brothers. Help us to keep Christ’s 
dificult commandment for loving our 
neighbor as ourself. Put away from us 
all jealousies and envyings and teach us 
to forgive the injuries we suffer as we 
would be forgiven. In the name of Christ. 


[The object of prayer for the week be- 
ginning April 11 will be, For Those Who 
Are in Doubt. Full statement of this 


topic will be found in The Congregation- 
alist for April 1.] 


Can we be patriots, and yet not hate even 
our enemies in war? Many of the best sol- 
diers in all armies have learned to do so. 
It is not from the trenches that the songs 
and sneers of hatred come, but from the stay- 
at-homes. Soldiers learn to respect each 
other. Here in America we have problems 
of race and ecredal hate which we must face 
and solve. The final solution must come 
from a cordial recognition of the brotherhood 
of all men as children of the Highest, who 
so loved the world as to give his only be- 
gotten Son. Christ’s cure for the world’s 
ills is the only cure that works. War gives 
hate its opportunity, but does not create it. 
We have to recognize the latent dislikes and 
prejudices which the storms of war fan into 
flame and overcome them in our own lives. 

The problem of hate is a personal prob- 
lem, like all the rest. Christ meets it posi- 
tively by his command of love, pushed even 
to our enemies. What matter if the nation 
is at peace, if we hate other nations and their 
children? What matter if we never fire a 
gun, if we stab our acquaintance with the 
tongue or refuse just respect and privilege 
to others? This war in Europe is a call to 
us in America to set our hearts in order that 
they may be the dwelling of Him whose 
chosen name is Loye. 
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You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should 


You can be Strong, 
Vigorous—full of 
Life and Energy. 


You can be free from Chronic 
Ailments—every organ of your 
body strong as nature intended. 

You can have a Clear Skin. 

You can have a Good Figure 
—as good as any woman. 


You can increase or reduce your weight. 

I no longer need to say what ‘‘I can do’” 
but what ‘I HAVE DONE.’’ I have 
helped 70,000 of the most cultured, intelli- 
gent women of America to arise to their 
very best—why not you? 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My pupils simply comply with Nature’s 
Laws. 


What My Pupils Say: 

‘Every one notices the 
change in my complexion, 
it has lost that yellow 
color.” 

“Just think what you 
have done for me. Last 
year I weighed 216 lbs. 
this year 146,and have no 
gained an ounce back.tam 
not wrinkled either. I feel 
so young and strong, no 
rheumatism, or sluggish 
liver, I can breathe now, 
too. It is surprising how 
easily I did it. I feel 15 
years younger.” 

«Just think! I have not 
had a pill or a cathartic 
since I began and I used 
to take one every night.” 

“My weight has in- 
ereased 30 Ibs. I don’t 
know what indigestion 
is any more, and my 
nerves are so rested?! 
I sleep like a baby.” 

“Miss Cocroft, I have 
taken off my glasses 
and my eatarrh is so 
much better. Isn’t that 
good?” - 

“T feel as if I could look 
every man, woman and 
child in the face with the 
feeling that Iam grow- 
ENG eS aaNY physi- 
cally and menta) ly. Really 
I am a stronger, better 
woman, 1 don’t know how 
to tell you or to thank 

ou.” 

Reports like these come to me every day. Do 
you wonder I want to help every woman to 
vibrant health and_ happiness. rite me your 
faults of health or figure. Your correspondence 
is held in strict confidence. If I cannot help you 
I wil) tell you what will. 

My interesting book tells how to stand and walk 
correctly and contains other information of vital 
interest to women. Youare welcome to it. Write 
for it. It is FREE. If you do not need me, you 
may be able to help a dear friend. I have had a 
wonderful experience and I’d like to tell youabout 
it. Iamat my desk daily from 8 until 5. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 59. 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroftis a college-trained woman. Sheis the 
recognized authority upon the scientific care of 
the health and figure of women, and is 
daily in personal charge of her work. 


I5 HARDY PHLOX FOR $1.00 


Delivered Free Anywhere. 


These plants are of the very best varieties and will 
bloom this summer. No one who cares for beautiful 
flowers should think of neglecting this offer. 


Send Stamps, Money Order or Cash. 


NEW ENCLAND NURSERIES 
267 Concord Road, Bedford, Mass. 


9 Program, ...$0.05 
MOTHERS’ DAY #2" 
Anthems... .10 

SONGS **T’ll Wear a White Flower for You” .50 
*“My Good Old Mother’s Religion”... .50 

ay | “Home and Mother”, .....sccccccsecs 50 
** Tell Mother I’ll Be There’”’.......... 25 
Regular Price, - - - = = = $2.00 
Introductory Price, - - - $1.00 


Suggested date for *‘ Mothers’ Day'’ May 9 —this year. 
help you with it. 


Meigs Publishing Company, - 


ANY BOOK ADVERTISED OR REVIEWED 
IN THIS PAPER CAN BE OBTAINED AT 
BITHER OF THN PILGRIM PRESS BOOK- 
STORES, 14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, 
OR 19 W. JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO. 


let us 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The 


This one has no tariff of charges. No man 
is denied admittance because he is without 
money. <A notice on the wall above the 
office desk reads, “The Hotel de Gink is 
always open to the man who cares.” Every 
guest who puts his name on the hotel regis- 
ter may have a bed to himself, three meals 
per day and a share of a warm room. 

This house is self-supporting. So far as 
I could learn at a recent visit, the enter- 
prise started without capital last January, 
has paid its bills up to this time and has 
no debts. I cannot positively vouch for the 
accuracy of the facts I am stating, but I 
offer them as they were given to me, and 
they were apparently confirmed by what I 
saw in a rather thorough inspection of the 
premises. 

The Hotel de Gink is a big building of 
stories in the down-town district of 
New York City, at the corner of Worth and 
Center Streets. It used to be a button fac- 
but had been for some time deserted. 
A tramp who had worked or beat his way 
several times around the world found him- 
self in the city in the middle of the winter 
and became interested in unemployed men 
there, said to be more numerous than for 
many years. ‘The free municipal registry 
had a list of 15,000 of them after jobs had 
been found for many. 

This man’s name is Jeff Davis and he is 
known as “Chief of the Hoboes.” He talked 
with members of the Mayor’s unemployment 
committee, somehow got an .interview with 
Judge Gary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and some other men of influence, 
discovered that the empty building above 
mentioned was owned by the city and as a 
sort of joke secured the temporary rental 
of it on credit. He got on the humorous 
side of newspaper reporters, who helped ex- 
ploit “the hoboes’ hotel.” 

The building was bare of furniture, the 
walls and floors dirty when the first “hoboes” 
entered it. Somehow they got into the spirit 
of the affair and set to work to clean it. A 
big pile of button bone dust was on one of 
the floors. The idea came to one of the 
tramps, a plasterer, to make a sort of kal- 
somine of it, and with this they covered the 
walls. They got some oil and polished the 
floors. 

A sign on one of the walls reads, “Ideas 
come and go; grab one.” 

These men seem to have grabbed several. 
On the opposite corner of the street the 
buildings were being torn down, exposing 
passers-by to dangers. Several of the hotel 
guests have been employed on these premises 
as watchmen. Others shoveled snow from the 
streets. Calls have come in for various odd 
jobs and men are sent to do them. Bach one 
brings half his pay and drops it into the 
“kitty,” a box on the office desk with a slit 
in the top. This is the common fund for 
paying expenses. 

Many find work to do in the house. A 
quantity of old steampiping was bought from 
a junk shop, cut into cross bars and legs and 
welded into bedsteads. Canvas stretched 
across them makes comfortable beds. A big 


five 


tory, 


kitchen range was bought and set up under ; 


a shining metal canopy made of old tin cans 
gathered from the dump, beaten flat, fastened 
together and enameled. } 
Almost every trade seems to be represented 
in this motley company. A cast-off barber’s 
chair was found and brought in and a man 
who owned that he had been a barber was 
installed over it. Tinsmiths, painters, plumb- 
ers, tailors, cooks, have appeared as needed. 
In one corner is a hospital—a shelf of medi- 
cine bottles over a couch and beside it sits 


Latest Thing in Hotels 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D. 


a white-haired man who used to be a doctor. 
In another corner guests have their clothes 
mended without charge. A pawnshop holds 
a quantity of clothing, for the hobo often 
wears two or more suits, carrying all his 
property on his person, and can spare a part 
of it for a temporary loan. An illustrated 
piece of music, the words written by Jeff 
Davis and the musie by another hobo, is sold 
to visitors at ten cents per copy. The prin- 
cipal article of food is a stew of vegetables 


JEFF DAVIS 


and meat, sold to visitors at ten cents per 
portion. Bread and coffee are served with 
it to guests. 

There seems to be no difficulty in keeping 
order. A court is held at certain hours, 
hoboes being chosen as judges, juries and 
attorneys. Simple rules have been adopted 
and are enforced. One of them is, “Don’t 
attack any one’s religion or politics’; an- 
other, “Don’t argue here; do your chopping 


elsewhere’; and another, “This is your 
home; respect it.” Every one is expected to 
work as he has opportunity and to share 


what he earns. Perhaps this is a reason 


why the breadlines are still crowded while 
the Hotel de Gink averages only about two 
hundred guests, with room for three or four 
times as many. : 

The manager of this peculiar house claims 
that it is self-supporting and has taken 
$1,000 in the last month. With this sum he 
has paid for rent, supplies, heat, telephone 
and piano, for one floor has a stage for en- 
tertainments, with some settees. He insists 
that no honest man in New York need go 
unsheltered, hungry or uncared for in sick- 
ness. 

One service of special value the hotel is 
rendering is finding the lost and missing. 
The manager is skillful in gaining the con- 
fidence of the guests... During the last two 
months he says he has sent eight runaway 
boys back to their homes, persuaded thirty- 
eight men to return to the towns where they 
belong and turned twenty minors over to 
the Newsboys’ Home. He invites those any- 
where in the country who are in search of 
missing friends to write to him a deseription 
of them. The hoboes have various ways of 
finding men and boys who have disappeared. 

What are the prospects of this hotel and 
for the establishment of similar ones in other 
cities? The king of the hoboes is a genius. 
There may be others like him. He declares 
that the hotel is not an experiment but a 
demonstration. Next year a number of 
hotels de Ginks may be started under other 
names. Yet perhaps a year hence this may 
be a forgotten story. 


Pres. Henry C. King of Oberlin has been 
spending a busy fortnight on the Atlantic 
seaboard. He gave the Merriman Lectures at 
Central Church, Worcester, spent last week 
conducting services appropriate to the season 
at Central Church, Providence, and addressed 
the annual gatherings of alumni of Oberlin 
at Boston and New York. In view of the 
recent bequest of nearly $3,000,000 of the 
late Charles M. Hall he has unusually cheer- 
ful material to draw upon for his post-pran- 
dial addresses, as he tells his graduates of 
the numerous uses to which this splendid 


DR. WILLIAM CARTER, President 


OVING PICTURE 


WILL MAKE THINGS MOVE! 
RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL 


Animate Your Methods 
By Animated Means! 


Try the Church and School Social Service Bureau’s Moving Pictures. 
A LARGE LIST TO CHOOSE FROM 


Many Churches, Schools, etc., already using them. 


Ask about our Machines, Booths, Screens, ete. 


WE SUPPLY EVERYTHING 
ADDRESS 


THE CHURCH AND SCHOOL SOCIAL SERVICE BUREAU, INC. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


REV. CHARLES H. PARKHURST, Vice-President 
GUSTAVE FROHMAN, Managing Director 


gift is being put. 


W hy not yours? 


CHARLES G. BOND, iy 
GENERAL E. A, McALPIN, 


Church Cushions 


renovated cheaper and quicker than you 
imagine. Now is the time. We have fur- 
nished over 25,000 churches. 

Tell us your cushion 
needs—we renovate or 
build new to order. 
Estimates sent imme- 
diately, on request. 
Ask for our illustrated book, ‘‘ Church Cushions,”’ sent free 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 


118 Elizabeth St. New York 


ry 


M : ) ze Love’s Lasting Tribute , 
White Bronzeis more enduring than granite é 
and isless expensive. Does not chip, crumble 
or become moss-grown. Has stood every test 
for over forty years. Work delivered any- 
where. Write for handsome Booklet---free. _ 
Reliable Representatives wanted 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
437 Howard Ave, Bridgeport, Conn, 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Ess Does YOUR Church use this 

» cleanly and sanitary method? 
end for catalog and special 
offer, Outfits on trial. 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO. Box 5 LIMA. OHIO. 


ie The Best W 
Sse ts 
Gres ihe best Way 
NOL The use of the INDIVID- 
= UAL COMMBNION SERV. 
= ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper thousands of 
ehurches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 
price list. 
~~=——s INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO, 
16 Ashburton Place 


Church Organs 


BUILT BY 
HUTCHINGS ORGAN CO., 


18 Tremont Street, 


Boston 


Boston, Mass. 


ty 
ST cco ES ERM eR RN ene 
phase of organ building carefully considered. 
W.W. KIMBALL C@O., Chicago Established 1857 


New York Office: 507 5th Ave. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


Y, NY. ano 
177 BROADWAY.NY. CITY. 


BELLS 


LYMYER 2 Samarra 
Sa 
A 

CHURCH JOUBFREECATALOGUS 


EIrz2isS. TELLS WEY. 
Write to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 3. 


@ Waterviiet (West Troy), N. Y. 
Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 
other Bells. Unequalled musical quality. 


9 yenurs’ experience 


Memorials, 


Ss 


[e 


Highest Grade Genuine Bell Metal. 


RAUSCHENBUSCH 


DARE WE BE CHRISTIANS ? 


This little book consists of three addresses 
recently given by the author in the crowded 
chapel of the Iowa State College. It deals 


with love as the great social virtue from the 


modern point of view. It is published uni- 
form with the author’s address ‘“ Unto Me.” 
Bound in art boards, 35¢ net. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 19 W. Jackson St., Chicago 


ASPaR ELS 4191:5 
The Sunshine Clan 


Continued from page 442 


hastily, as we knew he would not wish us 
to witness his humiliation. But Father was 
waiting for ws. ‘Samuel,’ he began quietly, 
“what did you tell Grandma Lewis about an 
escaped bear?” 

Dumpling looked frightened. Daddy’s tone 
was icy and the name ‘‘Samuel’”’ means dan- 
ger. “I dunno,” he whimpered. 

“Yhink !” ordered Father, crisply. 

“Just asked them if they saw the bear! 
But we were playing, only playing.” He 
threw himself down on the floor and sobbed 
pitifully. 

“Be a man, Samuel,’ was all the sympa- 
thy he got. But little Dumpling is a real 
Stuart after all, and he sturdily picked him- 
self up. Daddy’s voice grew a little softer. 
“We don’t call it playing when boys say 
something that is not true. And I thought 
my son knew that.” 

Dumpling thrust a dirty finger into his 
eyes to hold back the tears. “Fought old 
ladies would know I didn’t mean to fib. 
Didn’t mean to fib, did I, Polly?” 

But Father’s disappointed-in-you. expres- 
sion always strikes me dumb and I couldn’t 
answer poor Dumpling. “Truly, Father, he 
wasn’t to blame,” urged Charlie. 

“Your bear put your old ladies in bed, 
Samuel,” Father answered a little grimly; 
“now you may go, too, and Hilda shall bring 
you your supper.” 

Dumpling was really fortunate, for the 
rest of us didn’t want any supper after 
Father was through talking to us. For all 
we felt so badly the desire to have the last 
word was still strong in my sister Elizabeth. 
She thrust her slim, brown fingers into 
Daddy’s strong ones. “But, Father, you’d 
have known we were only playing.” 

“Probably,” he agreed, “but you will have 
to admit that you broke the peace of Linden 
Hill. Three of the old ladies had to call Dr. 
Foster, and it’s a miracle that Mallie wasn’t 
killed. So I think we’ll suspend the meet- 
ings of the Clan for two weeks to make you 
more careful in the future.” 

“Yes, Father,” we said 
trudged off upstairs. 


dismally and 


(Continued next week) 


A bit of typical New England history may 
be found in an address by Elliott B. Bronson, 
president of the Winchester Historical So- 
ciety in Winsted, Ct. It is called A New 
England Village Green and is such a study 
of this particularly interesting piece of com- 
mon property in Winchester as might be 
written, with variations, in many New Eng- 
land towns. Its story began with that of 
the Winchester church and indeed the Village 
Green was a part of the lot chosen for the 
meeting house. So its history is a part of 
the meeting house history and quite typically 
again it begins with a secession of the mi- 
nority who were not satisfied with the loca- 
tion chosen by the majority of six, and so 
packed their “goods and chattels” and with 
one consent moved to another place, started 
another town and had a church and church 
green of their own, where they wanted it. 
Thus did the American people learn the diffi- 
eult art of self-government. This paper by 
Mr. Bronson is really an interesting, amus- 
ing and instructive history of the early years 
of any New England church, before the Rey- 
olution and down to 1860. It also gives a 
glimpse of town proceedings during the same 
period of time. There, on the Green, were 
the whipping post and the stocks. There 
“General Training” was held each year. All 
of this and much more is told in the paper 
with a grace of manner which sustains inter- 
est and with a fund of anecdote which enter- 
tains. 
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The Houseof Refinement 
Every Modern Requisite 
Erected at a cost of $300,000 
Opens May 28th. Altitude 1,200 ft. 
Daily Rates $3, $4, $5 
Special Rates for June $15.00 
and upward 
Send for Booklet G. 

K. G. Mac Kinnon, Mer. 

» TEMPLETON, MASS. 


TEMPLETON 
INN 


A Place of Peace 


in Time of War. 


& sere al 2 : 2 
THE ATTLEBORO SANITARIUM 


“‘ Where tired folks getrested, where sick folks get well. 
Booklet gladly sent on request. 
THE ATTLEBORO SANITARIUM, Attleboro, Mass. 


KENSETT 


For the Treatment of Patients with 


Healthful Beautiful 
i Surround- 

Locality ee 

Offers the benefits incident to country life with 


constant medical supervision and careful attention. 
Grounds extend for half a mile. The facilities of the 
city and service of churches are at command. The 
house is superior in construction, has every modern 
convenience, and is entirely free from the appearance 
of an institution, 

If desired, summer months may be spent on our farm 
in the White Mountains. 


(GB A Booklet will be mailed upon request. 


EDWIN EVERETT SMITH, M.D., 
NORWALK, CONN. 


MaKe 
Your Spare Time 
Earn Dividends 


The Boston Daily Advertiser 
is the oldest daily paper in New 
England. For one hundred years 
it has been known as the Respect- 
able Daily, and today has loyal 
friends in every section of the 
New England states. 

The new management of this paper 
wants to secure reliable representatives 
in every town in New England, who 
will help introduce the paper into 
new homes. 

The reputation of the Advertiser 
makes our proposition most attractive 
to the right kind of people. It offers 
some man or woman in every town a 
chance to increase his or her income, 
not simply this year, but permanently. 

If you would like to increase your 
income, fill out the attached coupon 
and return it at once. 


BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER, 
309 Washington St., Boston (Dept. Cong.) 


I should like to have you send me, without 
any obligation to me, full information about 
your plan for earning dividends. 


APRIL 8 -P9is 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRGIEE 


The East 


New Hampshire 

Keene Chapel Celebrates Anniversary 

George Street Chapel of KBENE came of age 
and celebrated its 21st birthday in March. 
Born of the thought, prayer and sacrifice of a 
devoted woman, gone many years to her great 
reward, its work was consecrated March 10, 
1894, in an ordinary house on George Street 
by Rev, W. J. Poor, pastor of KeENE, First. 
A weekly prayer meeting and a Sunday school 
have been the religious services maintained 
through the years and forming the real means 
whereby the energies of the spirit have been 
the fountain head of its whole life. In a few 
years Mrs. Julia Reed Rugg was succeeded in 
her faithful services by Mrs. Fred H. Fay, 
whose daughter, Miss Luey Fay, is now an 
active worker in the Boston City Mission and 


allied with PHILLIPS, South Boston. From the 
beginning First has furnished many faithful 
workers and a large part of the yearly ex- 


penses, while at all times the Chapel has had 
a separate existence, now expressed on its busi- 
ness side in a corporation. A non-denomina- 
tional character has always been maintained, 
even to the extent of ministering to many 
Catholics through the Sunday school, allied 
clubs and neighborhood activities. 

After a few years the Chapel rented a larger 
building on Washington Street, some rods dis- 
tant from the place of beginnings, and there 
continued its community service until the new 
$4,500 building was dedicated in December, 
1913. Several men of First acted as super- 
intendent in the earlier years. Identified with 
the work from the start, since college gradu- 
ation in 1899, Mr. Charles C. Sturtevant has 
been the faithful, wise, patient and devoted 
superintendent. He has given freely his Sun- 
days, evenings and such times as freedom from 
bank duties would allow in the service of the 
chapel people in the north part of the city. 
Now a hired worker, Miss Mabel Hayes Hart, 
shares her time with the church and chapel 
as its parish worker. Since the dedication of 
the chapel an evening service has been added 
on Sundays, various laymen of the city and 
outside, with a minister now and then, acting 
as preachers, The Chapel has become a veri- 
table social center to hundreds of people and 
homes, maintaining the hearty good will of all. 
One hundred and fifty is a normal Sunday 
school attendance. Above 300 people took part 
in the recent anniversary celebration. 

The presence of the Chapel and the work 
has meant the alleviation of conditions of poy- 
erty. Far less deaconess’ work on the part 
of First is now needed than was the case in 
the early years. A better and a higher life is 
offered to and shared by the young. people 
who make much of their life center in the 
Chapel’s life. Language and manners find 
stimulus for improvement. Best of all, many 
young people find their fuller religious satis- 
faction in membership of the churches of the 
city. Outlet is equally furnished for avenues 
of active Christian service in the Chapel on 
the part of many members of the churches. 

R. W. R. 


March 26 a goodly number of their friends 
met in the vestry of BHasr ALSTBAD and gave 
Rev. IE. R. Wharton and Mrs. Wharton a sur- 
prise party supper and donation. Mr. George 
Mayo, in a few well-chosen remarks in behalf 
of the community, presented the gifts, which 
consisted of oil, wood, hay, and groceries and 
food, to the value of about $50, to which Mr. 
Wharton appreciatively responded. Then some 
of the older friends present told steries of 
other donations of olden times, and of happen- 
ings, both grave and gay, as they had been 
handed down by those of former generations. 
Names of those long since gone from sight 
were recalled to mind, with some of their well- 
known good qualities as well as some pecul- 
jarities. The time passed so pleasantly it was 
hard to break up and go home, which was ac- 


Loss OF APPETITE Is also loss of vitality, vigor, tone, 
To recover appetite and the rest take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
—that strengthens the stomach, perfects digestion, 
makes eating a pleasure, It also makes the blood rich 
and pure, and steadies the nerves.—({ Adr. 


complished at a late hour, with an added bond 
of love and good will cemented afresh between 
pastor and peo le. x. 


Vermont 
Westfield Loses Pastor 


Rev. F. B, Hyde closed a two years’ pastor- 
ate with WersSTFIELD, April 5, and accepted 
a call to JEFFERSONVILLE, April 18. Mr. Hyde 
and his family have endeared themselves to all 
by their kindliness, and their departure is much 
regretted. A few years ago the yoked Con- 
gregational churches of Troy and W5STFIELD 
and the Methodist Episcopal churches decided 
to unite forces temporarily, though no federa- 
tion was ever voted. The people work together 
harmoniously, but it has become a custom to 
change pastors every two years. This has al- 
ways been a bad thing for the work, Each 
pastor has been liked and has been useful, and 
the work of the church has lost considerably, 
by the changes. It was predicted that the 
church attendance would be increased by com- 
bining the two services in each town and that 
more money would be raised. Experience has 
proved the contrary. The united attendance 
does not equal the average attendance at WEST- 
FIELD and the same is true at Troy. WEST- 
FIELD has received from the estate of the late 
W. H, Richardson, who was born and brought 
up in this town, the sum of $10,000. This 
makes a total of $12,500 which the church 
has received from deceased members during 
the past year. 


Massachusetts 


Tablet to Former Pastor Unveiled 
A tablet in memory of Rev. John Wilde, who 
died four years ago, was unveiled in Mmprorp, 


UNIon, of which he was once a pastor, March 
24, by the present pastor, Rev. J. W. Dees. 
Dr. F. E, Emrich of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety preached the dedication sermon. 


Rey. W. B. Oleson 

Rev. William Brewster Oleson, for 38 years 
a Congregational minister, a descendant of 
William Brewster of Scrooby, died March 19 
at Flagstaff, Ariz. He was born in Portland, 
Me., Sept. 9, 1851. He earned his way through 
Oberlin College, graduating from the theolog- 
ical seminary, in 1877. While preaching at 
Brighton he accepted a call from the American 
Board to the principalship of the Hilo Boarding 
School of Hawaii, where he was successful in 
bringing the school into its own. He was 
chosen: by Charles R. Bishop, the founder of 
the Kamehameha Schools, to build up an in- 
stitution which has grown to be a model for 
similar schools elsewhere, the Hampton Insti- 
tute being one of the many schools that have 
taken their inspiration from the work in the 
islands. Desiring to educate his children in 
the schools of the home country, he returned 
to Massachusetts in 1893, where he accepted a 
eall as pastor of BELMONT, WORCESTER. He 
preached later in Warren, Mass., and would 
have remained in the United States had not an 
invitation to the celebration of Kamehameha 
taken him to the islands again seven years 
ago, Through an invitation of the Hawaiian 
Board, an offshoot of the American Board he 
became secretary of a growing work in the 
islands which had for its object the carrying 
on of the early missionary efforts of the parent 
body. It was while on his way Hast to spend 
a vacation among his children that he was 
stricken. He was buried beside his brother in 
the cemetery at Lombard, Ill. His life fur- 


Blackboard surface. 


; Wilson 
i Rolling Partitions 


Made to Roll Overhead or From Side 


A marvelous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof an 
air tight: easily operated and lasting. Madealso with 
Fitted to new and old build- 
ings. Used in over 30,000 Churches and Public Build- 
ings. Write for [llustrated “‘ Partition Catalogue 2-B.”’ 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION, 3 W. 29th St., N.Y: 
After May 1 at 8 W. 40th St., New York 
Also Venetian Blinds, Rolling Steel Shutters and 
SOMETHING FOR EVERY BUILDING 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Cash must 
accompany orders. Answers sent “care The Congregation- 
alist” will be held until called for unless stamps are sent 
Sor forwarding. 


Wanted, boarder, now or for the coming season. 
Quiet country place for rest, board reasonable. Address 
Home Comfort Cottage, Hubbardston, Mass. 


Children’s Inn, 20 miles from Boston (North Shore) 
open July 1 to Oct. 1. Only children, or parents with 
children, received at this Inn. For information address 
P.O. Box 84, Danvers, Mass. 


For Sale. In Oberlin, Ohio,a beautiful large modern 
home, one block from campus and town. Can be used 
for roomers if so desired. Address F., care Zhe Congre- 
gationalist,14, Boston, Mass. 


a 
Highland Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
indorsed by a high-class Spe ty Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best location near Boston. 
Address 8. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Wanted, by amiddleaged American woman, position 
as working-housekeeper for a gentleman or two, or for 
entleman and son. Good references given and required. 
aged A.B. C., care of Congregationalist, 11, boston, 
ass. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools and 
ghee Calls for September already coming in. Good 
positions for good teachers. Governesses and tutors 
supplied to private families. Send for Bulletin. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Piedmont College has Loyal Friends; but it 
wants more of them. It needs them this year of world- 
wide disaster. It needs them now, as it enters upon the 
last quarter of its fiscal year. Write Pres. Frank 
E. Jenkins, 147 Smith St.. Lowell, Mass., and tell him 
youare Piedmont’s friend. See Congregationalist April 
9, page before Broadside. 
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Wants 


The whole Bible—31 volumes, vest pocket size, 
cloth bound, good print, 18 maps, packed in neat case, 
with one adjustable leather cover, price postpaid 
Send three cents for sample and circular. Adi 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


For Kent on the Shirley = Highlands for the 
summer, a well furnished electric-ligh home with 
five bedrooms, a bathroom and abundant hot and cold 
water. Thirteen acres of pleasant woodland. Address 
H.A. B., care The Congregationalist, 12, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a man and wife experienced and successful 
in the care and Christian training of re from 10 to 18 
years. Address by mail onlv, giving full information as 
to past work of this nature, and references as to both 
character and ability. Franklin P. Shumway, 373 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Charts, Old Testament and Life of Christ. 
A brief summary of the history so arranged as to be easily 
remembered and with suggestions for teaching the same, 
Printed on cards, 5 cents each, 50 cents a dozen. Address 
Miss F. 8. Walkley, Plantsville, Ct. 


The Heights, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay fever. 
altitude 1,639 feet, commanding view of three distinct 
mountain ranges; day trips made to the interesth 
points in the mountains. [have enlarged and improv 
iy house since last season, all modern improvements, 
pe spring water, table supplied from own livery. 

ooklet. Address A.J. Newman, Proprietor. 


A Congregational Mintoten. Sea now preach- 
ing, also giving in spare time a series of lectures to 
churebes, on “ The Reasonableness of Christianity,” 
whose income from both sources is about per year, 
is desirous of being at home all the time, therefore, 
seeks a pastorate where the salary is <ufficient for him 
to give his full time to the work. He is according to 
reliable testimony a superb orator and organizer. 
Churches, where there are good public schools, payt 
$1,200 per year or more, write for farther particulars an 
references to, Full Timé, care of Congregationalist, 4, 


| Boston, Mass. 
ee 


ANY BOOK ADVERTISED OR REVIEWED IN THIS PAPER 
CAN BE OBTAINED AT THE PILGRIM PRESS BOOKSTORES 
14 BEACON ST., BOSTON, OR 19 W. JACKSON ST., CHICAGO 
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nishes an,unbroken record of devotion to the 
welfare of his fellowmen and to the interests 
of the Kingdom of God. 

In 1875 he was married to Miss Sophie Mer- 
win Hall, who died March 23, 1881. May 15, 
1882, he was married to Miss Abigail J. Adams 
of Massachusetts, who survives him. He leaves 
also two sons, Edward P. Oleson of Worcester, 
Mass., and Dayid L. Oleson of Honolulu, and 
three daughters, Mrs. James H. Elder of White 
Plains, N. Y.; Mrs. Chatham J. Ewing of 
Worcester, Mass.; and Miss Alice Oleson, who 
is superintendent of public playgrounds in 
Honolulu. Ww. A. B 


Mrs. A. A. Frost 


Mrs. Amelia A. Frost of Andover, who died 
March 21, was a unique figure among Massa- 
chusetts women, She was ordained to the Con- 
gregational ministry and served the church at 
Littleton, as its pastor for eight years, main- 
taining the most harmonious relations with the 
whole community, Her Sunday duties were 
performed with the utmost simplicity, coupled 
with an utter lack of sensational features, and 
no one who ever heard her preach can forget 
the gentleness and strength of her appeal. Her 
intellectual gifts were of a high order, though 
always veiled with a spirit of modesty that 
made no demand on the public notice. Later, 
when her husband’s health permitted his re- 
turn to the pulpit, she gracefully retired into 
the sphere of a pastor’s wife, where she left a 
fragrant memory of efficient service. After 
her husband left the ministry they made their 
home in Andover, where her last years were 
spent. Her personality was gracious and win- 
ning, and the judicial bent of her mind made 
her sought after as a counselor for .a large 
circle. Her self-forgetfulness was absolute, 
and those who were privileged to be with her 
in these last months were impressed afresh 
with the beauty of her spirit. Her memory 
will be a choice possession to her many friends. 


ANDOVER, FRep, Rey. F. A. Wilson, pastor, 
has received the gift of a new upright piano 
for its Ladies’ Parlor in memory of a devoted, 
music-loving helper. The Lenten Club Dis- 
eussions printed weekly in Zhe Congregation- 
alist are being used in the prayer meetings dur- 
ing Lent with interest and profit. 


Rhode Island 


Providence Church Reports Progress 


The annual meeting of PROVIDENCE, FREE 
EVANGELICAL, Rey. CC. <A. Forbes, pastor, 
brought to light the fact that the society is in 
a flourishing condition, and in several depart- 
ments has made gratifying gains. The church 
is located in one of the most desirable resi- 
dential sections of the city, and has an un- 
usual opportunity. Mr. Forbes’ sermons form 
a source of never-failing interest to young and 
old alike. Last year 32 new members were 
added, not without noticeable effect on the 
Sunday school, which has made a fine gain in 
enrollment and attendance. The work in this 
department has been aided materially by the 
monthly meetings of the teachers’ staff, which 
“has been productive of many new ideas and 
methods of obtaining best results. The Wom- 
en’s Guild and the Men’s Club, two of the 
greatest factors in the church work, have also 
made notable progress. A Boys’ Club, the 
Iota Nu, was formed and'is doing good work. 
A Girls’ Club, the Gamma Kappa, was also 
organized to promote literary, athletic, philan- 
thropic and social work in the community. 
Splendid work has been done, and there is an 
excellent opportunity for this organization to 

- progress. Courses of Bible Study and Confer- 
ences on Christian Work have been held at 
the midweek meetings. A Go-to-Church Month 
proved an, unusually successful method of 
work. Generous gifts have been made to benev- 
lent societies and local charities. This church 
entertains the state conference in May, and 
the members are looking forward to this event 

_ with much pleasure, 


New York 


Lockport, Rey. G. A. Brock, pastor, received 
6 new members March 7, 5 on confession. Dur- 


BELCHING, sour stomach, heartburn, are quickly re- 
lieved by Dys-pep-lets. a, them. 10c..50c., Bl. 
Made only by C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass.—[ Adv. 
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ing the 16 years of Mr. Brock’s pastorate 334 
members have been received, 240 on confession. 
In 25 years 555 members have been received, 
and the present membership is about 300. 
April 18, 21 and 22 the church will have pub- 
lic anniversary services commemorating its 25 
years of history, 


. New Jersey 


Church and Organ Dedicated at Glen Ridge 


GLEN RipGE dedicated its new building at 
the morning service, March 21, with a special 
responsive service arranged entirely by the pas- 
tor, Dr. C. H. Wilson, the idea of which was 


to have the congregation dedicate the church 
rather than an official, During the service 
the officers stood at the front of the pulpit, 
facing the congregation, and led the responses. 
After each response the choir sang an Amen. 
The pastor preached the-sermon of dedication. 
In the evening the new organ, the gift of 
Joseph D. Gallagher in memory of Susan 
Clark Gallagher and Hlizabeth W. McIntosh, 
was simply dedicated in a few sentences by the 
pastor, after which the congregation listened 
to an organ recital to exhibit the beautiful 
qualities of the new instrument. GLEN RIDGE 
was founded in 1888, and has occupied two 
other buildings besides the one in which the 
congregation is now settled, 


New Pastors for Three Churches 


PATERSON, AUBURN Srrepr, has called Rey. 
W. H. Longsworth as pastor to succeed Rey. 
Cc. L. Merriam, who was killed some months 
ago by a railroad train. Mr. Longsworth has 
been pastor at OrIpNT, Long Island, for over 
five years, rendering such excellent service there 
as to attract the attention of some of the 
strong Congregational laymen who spend their 
summers in the neighborhood. He has been 
most successful with men and boys, his deep 


“interest in all manly sport attracting them to 


him. Mrs. Longsworth is an accomplished 
musician, and is an efficient helper to her hus- 
band. He began his pastorate on March 1, 
an opportune time for the church on account 
of the Billy Sunday campaign, which is al- 
ready under way. 

East ORANGE, First, has called Rev. R. H. 
Ferris of Detroit, Mich., to its pastorate to 
succeed Rey. F. Q. Blanchard, now of EUCLID 
AVENUE, CLEVELAND. He begins his work early 
in April. 

CHATHAM has extended a call to Rev. L. H. 
Seelye, a student in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, to fill the pastorate left vacant by Rev. 
Charles Hesselgrave, who is now at South 
Manchester, Ct. If he accepts the call every 
chureh of our order in New Jersey will have 
a pastor. 

Ohio 
Cleveland Notes 

After much discussion and by a large ma- 
jority the Congregational Ministers’ Union of 
Cleveland declined to join in invitation to Rev. 


William A. Sunday to hold an. evangelistic 
meeting in Cleveland. The Presbyterian and 


BEAUTIFUL HOME 


Disciple Ministers’ Unions also declined to take 
favorable action. 
The installation of Rev, F. Q. Blanchard, 


March 25, as pastor of Eucnip AVENUR, 
CLEVELAND, was an event of unusual signifi- 
cance in the size of the council, the power 


and penetration of the candidate’s statement 
and the enthusiasm of the congregation, Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton preached the sermon and 
other parts were taken by Rev. HW. H. Tippett, 
Pres, C. F. Thwing, Prof. W. J. Hutchins and 


Prof. George H. Johnson. Greetings were 
brought also from the neighboring pastors of 
other denominations. 


COLUMBUS, MAYFLOWE:R, Rev. BE. H. Johnson, 
pastor, after quarter of a century of effective 
work in an increasingly restricted field, has 
voted to sell its present chapel and acquire 
new property farther out to the southeast, 
where it will erect a modern building with 
ample social and recreational features. For- 


WHERE TO INVEST WITH 
SAFETY AND GOOD PROFIT 


The famous Corn Belt of Eastern Kansas offers the 
best possible field for safe and profitable mortgaye in- 
vestments. This territory was settled 60 years ago and 
during that time has been thoroughly tested as a fiue 
agricultural and stock raising country. We have | een 
in this field for 40 years and during that time have never 
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Olathe, Kansas. 
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a COMPANY 
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123d Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1915. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS Market Value 
Cash in Banks and Trust Co.’ $2,161,179.98 
United States Bonds . 158,000.00 


State and City Bonds. 4,578,573.33 
Railroad Bonds..... 9,470,540.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds........eseeeeeeeseeeeeees 2,740,200.00 


ees 11/341;890.00 


ilroad Stocks....... 
Railroad ocks 1°361°000.00 


Miscellaneous Stocks......... 


Bank and Trust Co. StOCKS........eeeeeeeseees 388,175.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being lst lien on Real be 
PStAGCE csnaoscncwes cs scinevesiseaelneuseseecesine 5,500.00 
Premiums uncollected, in course of trans- A 
mission and in hands of Agents........ 2,857 845.96 
ACCTUE iNTETESt, .....cccerccsccccccencesssece: 250,635.00 
$35,213,539.27 
LIABILITIES 
Cash Capital ies: creccete sctitisie es sinntyssisavicsss 86,000,000.007 
Reserve Premium Fund... 14,268,024.00 
Reserve for LOSse6............e2es00055 peseeee 1 1554,384.79 
Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties... 437,656.32 
Reserve See Rt Pai apiece yas RR ee: 250,000,00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts due 
. 100,000.00 


ANG UNPAI. .... dec ceeee ees ccece ese eeee recs 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus.........  2,000,000.00+ 
Surplus over contingencies and all liabili- “ = 

ties including Capital.............--+--+++ 10,703 ,474.16+ 

$35,313,539.27 


Surplus as regards policy-holders, $18,703,474.16+ 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 

FREDERICO C. BUSWELL, Vice-President 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Vice-President 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 
AREUNAH M. RURTIS, Secretary 

HENRY J. FERRIS. Asst. Secretary 

HOWARD P. MOORE, Asst. Secretary 
VINCENT P. WYATT, Asst. Secretary 


AND DAIRY FARM 


133 acres brought up to highest state of fertility: can show best yield of ALFALFA IN STATE. Located 
on MAIN MARKET MACADAMIZED STATE ROAD. By Auto or Electric Line, only three minutes from 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. with its new $3,000,000.00 ENDOWMENT, FINE CHURCHES, PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS, ETC., and 90 minutes from Cleveland, 


Complete equipment ot modern buildings, abundance of fruit, and shade trees and shrubbery. Abundance of 


ARTESIAN WATER and NATURAL GAS piped everywhere. 


Bath and three toilets connected by private 


sewer system with Oberlin trunk line sewer. A GREAT OPPORTUNITY for people that A PPRECIATE THE 
HIGHEST TYPE OF ADVANTAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. All for the low price of $33,000.00, of 


which $15,000.00 can remain on Mortgage, or discount for all cash. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


EITHER E. A. Sherrill, Proprietor, OBERLIN, OHIO, OR YOUR OWN BROKER. 
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tunately there is a fine field waiting for just 
that kind of service. The new Mayflower will 
be well remoyed from other churches, and 
those which are at all near have not equipped 
themselves for the broader community service, 
though they have built recently. The people 
are catching the spirit of the new enterprise 
already. The Sunday school got the banner in 
the district convention and several are wait- 
ing to unite with the church at next com- 


munion. 
The West 


Illinois 


West Pullman Wipes Away Its Debt 


WEST PULLMAN, Rey. C. K. Stockwell, pas- 
tor, held a jubilee service March 21 to cele- 
brate the raising of its debt. During 1914 
and two months of 1915 over $1,700 were 
raised, and now church and parsonage are free 
of encumbrance for the first time since the 
ehurch was built in 1895, and the pastor’s sal- 
ary paid up to March 1. As the flames went 
up from the burning mortgages and notes the 
people cheered, realizing that this was an epoch 
in the chureh history. Mr. Stockwell origi- 
nated the plan for raising the debt, and led the 
campaign so well that out of pledges amount- 
ing to $1,728 the sum of $1,708.50 has been 
paid, leaving only $19.50 uncollected. The 
Jubilee program included a _ special musical 
program and an address by the pastor on Our 
Stewardship. 


Wisconsin 


FonD DU Lac, PLyMouTH, Rey. Robert Hop- 
kin, pastor, has been rendering service to the 
community at large during the winter months. 
arly February was marked by the song re- 
cital given under the auspices of the Priscillas 
by May WBsther Peterson, the greatest artist 
heard in Fond du Lac for several years. The 
real patriotism of the members of the Men’s 
Brotherhood was stimulated when on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday they gathered with invited 
friends about the banquet table in the church. 
Music for the occasion was furnished by local 
talent, Mr. Gentle and Mr. Knop each con- 
tributing vocal selections. Dr. John Faville 
of Appleton and Rev. H. F. Burns of Oshkosh 
discussed The Church and Its Mission. Sev- 
enteen adults united with the church at the 
March communion, Of the seven who came on 
confession, three received the rite of baptism. 
The slightly increased Sunday evening at- 
tendance and the ever-growing morning congre- 
gations—composed largely of men—now nearly 
fill the lower floor of the auditorium and tes- 
tify to the general interest in Mr. Hopkin’s 
sermons and the far-reaching influence of his 
life and work in the city and vicinity. 

H.C. 8S. 


Minnesota 


At an ecclesiastical council held in DETROIT, 
First, Feb. 25, Mr. Charles P. Milne was or- 
dained to the gospel ministry and installed as 
pastor of the church. 


California 
The Mid-Week Meeting in Los Angeles 
It has been well said that ‘“problems’’ in 


chureh work may better be termed “opportuni- 
ties." Now to many the midweek meeting re- 
mains a sore problem, Can it, rather, be made 
an opportunity, a source of joy? In many in- 
stances the pastors confess to defeat or little 
success; the church members are not inter- 
ested in the prayer meeting. It is not alto- 
gether a question of method. At First Metho- 
dist Church, with its testimony meeting of the 
old-fashioned kind, there is a hearty, regular 
attendance of 500. Some 2,000 are to be found 
at the midweek testimony meeting of one of 
our Christian Science organizations, There are 
not wanting Congregational churches, too, that 
report virile and well-attended prayer meet- 
ings of the old type, such as Pomona and 
others. At First, Pasadena, the sagacious pas- 
tor finds various means to interest his men 
and women, yet prayer and Bible study remain 
the central elements. Yet many of the wide- 
uwake ministers consider that there must be 
considerable adaptation of method to the 
changing day. At one extreme is Dr. Aked, 


(7) ee ee 


who by experiment finding that a midweek 
congregation of 1,000 would gather to hear his 
lectures on current-day events, about half as 
many to hear his comments on masterpieces of 
literature, while only a tenth or so would reg- 
ularly attend for discussions of Bible books and 
teachings and prayer, has therefore adopted 
the means which secures the widest hearing. 
Other pastors with smaller influence have imi- 
tated his example. Yet many estimate that 
though a lecture at the hands of a master like 
Dr. Aked may be exceedingly valuable, yet .the 
devotional life is of such vital import and re- 
quires social cultivation that they are unwill- 
ing to abandon the prayer, Bible study and 
testimony elements even to secure larger at- 
tendance. Consequently, these are coserved in 
the use of new methods. Thus First, Los 
ANGELES, offers a cafeteria supper; follow 
mission study classes and committee meetings 
and social gatherings till 7.45 Pp. M., when the 
devotional meeting, which also includes the 
study in generous measure of the social out- 
look, ensues; and about one-eighth or one- 
tenth of the great membership find nourish- 
ment and delight. At PLYMOUTH, pastor and 
people are happy in their solution for this 
year; each night\a member gives a paper or 
talk on some great life—Biblical, missionary or 
otherwise; there is an invitation committee 
for each week; the pastor emphasizes the de- 
yotional element and presides; attendance 
ranges from one-fifth to one-half the member- 
ship. At PiLGrRimM the meeting goes by the 
name of “Church Night’; one night in the 
month for Bible study, a second for missions, 
a third the social, a fourth for civic and other 
public and practical matters, with much inter- 
est resulting, and the whole, rather than a par- 
tial view of the Kingdom engaging attention. 
With all the pastors there is the determination 
to rise above the prayer meeting as a ‘‘prob- 
lem,” to convert it into the freedom and joy of 
an “opportunity.” Cok: 


Rey. Herbert A. Lee 


Rey. Herbert A. Lee, retired missionary 
superintendent of the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society, died of apo- 
plexy at Hollywood, Cal., March 8. He was 
born in Nunda, Livingstone County, N. Y., 
served in the Civil War until disabled and 
honorably discharged, married in New York City 
in 1870 and was in business in the Hast until 
assignment to service in Central and Southern 
Idaho in 1896, where he labored until failure 
of health in 1910. He had reached the age of 
72 years. 

Mr. Lee was a pioneer missionary. His work 
carried him into some of the most unsettled 
and inaccessible parts of the great West and 
entailed exposure, severe physical strain, dan- 
ger and sacrifice. The difficulties of travel 
were such that he could rarely be accompanied 
by members of his family, although they shared 
with him the sacrifices and hardships of the 
home missionary’s life. After 14 years he re- 
signed, disabled in the service of his Lord. 

The writer is familiar with the country in 
which Mr. Lee labored and is glad to bear tes- 
timony to the fruitful service of this noble man 
of God in an exceedingly difficult field. His 
was the character that wins regardless of the 
circumstances. His simplicity, gentleness and 
utter devotion made him a marked man. “If 
there are saints on earth, he is one,” was a 
remark frequently made to his substitute for 
a few months. ‘He was so cheerful, so hope- 
ful, so good, that it was a joy to see him. 
There are a hundred schools and churches in 
Idaho today which will stand for generations 
as monuments of the faith and the love Mr. Lee 
had for his Lord and Christ,” writes a friend. 

In the last few months he was a member 
of the new Hollywood Church which he helped 
to organize, and of which he was a deacon. 
As agent for The Congregationalist and mem. 


ber of the Missionary Committee, he sought 
diligently to have the church acquainted with 
the activities of the denomination. He was 
greatly honored and beloved in the commu- 
nity; he was a blessing to his pastor and the 
church, and he will be sorely missed. Mrs. 
Lee, two daughters, Mrs. Henry C. Tracy and 
Miss Emma B. Lee, and two sons, Herbert P. 
and Albro Newton, survive him. BR F.C. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BaLcom, F. A., Monroe, Ct., to Sanbornton, 
N. H. Accepts and is at work. 

Canby, J. F., Yale School of Religion, te Ge- 
neva, O. Accepts to begin June 15. 

Dykp, C. P., acting pastor, Highland, Lowell, 
Mass., to become permanent pastor. Accepts. 

JOHNSON, E. H., Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
to Mayflower, Columbus, O. Accepts and is 
at work. P 

Srown, F. W., Houghton, 8, D., to Highmore. 
Accepts and is at work. 

Tuomas, L. J., of Duxbury, Mass., to Pilgrim, 
Duxbury. Accepts. — 

WiitMortr, B. A., Bethany, Quincy, Mass., to 
Immanuel-Walnut Ave., Boston. 

YounG, A. G., Mapleton, Minn., to Spring Val- 
ley. Accepts. ; 

Resignations ; 


Hay, E. W., Morningside, Minneapolis, Minn., 
to accept call to Hdina, Minneapolis. Took 
effect March 15. 

PHILLIPS, E. W., assistant pastor, Union, 
Worcester, Mass. Took effect April 1. 

REDFIELD, C. P., Kingston, R. I. 

Tritton, G. H., N. Woburn, Mass., after 18 
years of service. To take effect Aug. 1. 
Wet.es, S. B., Athol, S. D., to accept call to 

Hornick, Io. 

Wixson, T. H., Skowhegan, Me. 
in July. 

Younc, A. G., Mapleton, Minn., to accept call 
to Spring Valley. To take effect May 1. 


To take effect 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CONNECLICUT 
Hartford, Asylum Hill 43 
Putnam 4 17 
New York ‘ 
Brooklyn, Lewis Ave. 9 fe 
OHIO 
Rock Creek 10 13 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Pilgrim 10 22 
Personals 


HAWKINS, C. J., Central, Jamaica Plain, Mass., ° 
and Mrs. Hawkins were given a reception 
March 8, on the completion of 10 years of 
service. The parish presented the pastor 
with $100 in gold and Mrs. Hawkins with 
$50 in gold. Many words of appreciation 
were spoken by the parishioners, and the 
evening was one of rejoicing over the pros- 
perity of the church, . 

TayLor, C. F., Greenwich, Ct., has announced 
his candidacy for mayor and is about to 
begin an active campaign. 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, eounting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


KNIGHT—Im Marlboro, N. H., March 5, Dea- 
con Byron C. Knight. A generous, faithful, 
consecrated man. A great loss to the church, 


DORA FREEMAN BEACH 


In the death of Mrs. Dora Freeman Beach 
the Christian leadership of Maine has suffered 
a grave loss. Since her coming to the state 
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_ Boston MINISTERS’ 


a little over eleven years ago, upon her mar- 
riage to Pres. David N. Beach, of Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, sbe has exerted a quiet, 
strong, wide-reaching influence in furthering 
the interests and activities of Maine’s Congre- 
gational churches. Her devotion to the well- 
being of Bangor Seminary was active and con- 
stant, and as she was a trained educator her 
experience and judgment have made a vyalu- 
able contribution to the life of the institution. 
A suggestion from her had much to do with 
originating Bangor’s Convocation Week. She 
has borne an important part in the life and 
work of All Souls’ Congregational Church, of 
which she was a devoted member, and -her 
influence was most helpfully felt in all the co- 
operative Christian activity of the city. In 
the intellectual life of Bangor, also, she came 
to a place of leadership through her work in 
the federation of women’s clubs and through 
her unusual gifts as an instructive and im- 
pressive speaker. In the state at large her 
efforts have been given particularly to the 
fostering of missionary interests, and here 
again she proved herself a strong, inspiring 
force. } 

But important as have been Mrs, Beach’s 
services in church and community, her largest 
work was done in more personal ways. Hers 
was a singularly well-rounded and noble Chris- 
tian womanhood, and she gave herself unstint- 
-edly in personal service to others. She pos- 
sessed a large, clear, earnest Christian faith, 
and Christian faith was to her something un- 
hesitatingly to live by. Moreover, she pre- 
férred the work which, though important, had 
few to do it. And so in numberless ways and 
at all times her efforts were going forth in 
warm-hearted sympathy, practical helpfulness 
and uplifting influence. To all who came 
within her reach she gave something out of 
her own personality, and to those who knew 
her best she gave a truly noble and inspiring 
friendship. The widespread sorrow at her 
passing from this life is only a token of the 
living influence which she has left behind. 

Mrs. Beach was born in Boston, March 27, 
1859. She was the daughter of Benjamin and 
Eliza Tufts (Clark) Freeman. Her childhood 
home was in Wakefield, Mass. She was grad- 
uated from Wellesley College in the Class of 
1880, and after teaching a short time in the 
vicinity of her home she became an instructor 
at Hampton Institute, Virginia. There she 
taught with notable success for about nineteen 
years, until her marriage to President Beach, 
Dec. 18, 1903. She died March 14, 1915, 
at her home im Bangor, and the burial was at 
Wakefield, Mass. WwW. L. 


REV. ALBERT BOWERS 


Rey. Albert Bowers was born in Hancock, 
N. H., April 11, 1837; was “born again’’ April 
25, 1854, consecrating himself to the ministry ; 
graduated from Dartmouth 1863, from Andover 
1868; spent forty years in continuous self- 
effacing and effective ministry in Macon City, 
.Mo., Huntington, W. Va., and Ruggles and New 
London, 0. After six years of happy and use- 
ful retirement in Ashland, O., March 15 he was 
ealled to be forever with the Lord. In 1869 he 
married Melvyina BE. Hart of Marietta, O. She 


_ and the two children, Berta H. of Ashland and 


Roy E. of Wilmette, Ill., comfort one another ; 
yea, and rejoice in blessed memories and the 
assurance of future reunion. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Meprine, Pilgrim Hall, 
14 Beacon St., Monday, April 12, 10.30 A. M. 
Subject, New Light on the Problems of the 
South. Speakers: Mr. J. C. Manning of Ala- 
bama and Dr. Frank BH. Jenkins, president 
of Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga. 


‘WoMAN’S Boarp or MISSIONS, monthly meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, May 7, 10.30 a. m. 

ANNUAL CONVOCATION OF ALUMNI AND MINIS- 
TERS OF CONNECTICUT, Yale School of Re- 
ligion, New Haven, Ct., April 12-15. 

<ouNTRY CHURCH CONFERENCE (Interdenomi- 
national), Chattanooga, Tenn., April 29-30. 

NaTIonNaL Boarp, Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations of the United States of America, 
Vifth Biennial Convention, Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 5-11, 1915. 

CHICAGO SEMINARY TRIENNIAL CONVENTION, 

May 11. 


APRIL 8, 1915 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITINS, 42d an- 
nual meeting, Baltimore, Md., May 12-19, 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, Highth An- 
nual Meeting, Los Angeles, Cal., May 19-25. 


PRESBYTERIAN GENHRAL ASSHMBLY, 
Church, Rochester, 
A.M. 


Central 
N. Y., May 20, 10.30 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION MOVEMENT, 
Training Conferences: 
June 25—July 4; Asilomar, Cal., July 2- 
11; Silver Bay, N. Y., July 9-18; Ocean 
Park, Me., July 22-30; WHstes Park, Col., 
July 16-25; Lake Geneva, Wis., Aug. 6-15. 


ANTI-SALOON LEAGUD OF AMBRICA, National Bi- 
ennial®Convention, Atlantic City, July 6-9. 


WOMAN’S CONGRESS OF MISSIONS, Exposition 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Cal., June 6-13, 
under the auspices of the Council of Women 
for Home Missions and the Federation of 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Boards in the 
United States. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF RELIGION, Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Berkeley, Cal., June 21— 
July 31, coincident with summer session of 
the University of California, 

CONFERENCH FOR RURAL PASTORS, Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College, during Session of the 
Summer School, July 6-16, 

FIrTH WORLD’S AND TWENTY-SHVENTH INTHRNA- 
TIONAL CHRISTIAN HWNDHAVOR CONVENTION, 
Coliseum, Chicago, IIl., July 7-12. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL or CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES OF THH UNITED Srares.  Bien- 
nial meeting, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 20-29. 


Summer 
Blue Ridge, N. C., 


CONGREGATIONAL STATH MERTINGS 
Southern California, Riverside, May 11-13. 
Connecticut, Hartford, June 8, 9. 

Florida, Jacksonville, April, 

Hawaii, Honolulu, June. 

Illinois, Rockford, May 17-20. 

Indiana, Marion, May 18. 

Iowa, Plymouth Church, Des Moines, May 18- 
20. 

Kansas, Manhattan, May 11-13, 

Kentucky (place to be provided), April. 

Louisiana, Lake Charles, April 21-25. 

Maine, Augusta, May 4-6. 

Massachusetts, Pittsfield, May 18-20. 

Michigan, Traverse City, May 18-20. 

New Hampshire, Tilton, May 18-20. 

New Jersey, Washington, D. C., April 20, 21. 

New York, Flatbush Church, Brooklyn, May 
‘18-20. 

Ohio, First Church, Painesville, May 18. 

Oklahoma, Goltry, April 27-29. 

Pennsylvania, Ebensburg, May 25-27. 

Rhode Island, Free Hyangelical Church, May 
11-12. 

South. Dakota, Redfield, May 18-20. 

Tennessee, Louisville, Ky., April 28—May 2. 

Vermont, Barre, May 18-20. 


A New Temperance Era in 
Canada 


BY REV. J. P. GERRIE 


The cause of temperance and prohibition, 
always active in Canada, received a fresh 
impetus on March 20, when a great surprise 
was sprung in the prairie province of Sas- 
katchewan by an announcement from Hon. 
Walter Scott, Premier, that the legislature 
would convene in May, and enact a measure 
for closing all bars. To a great many people 
it was like “a bolt from the blue,” as Sas- 
katchewan had seemed one of the slowest of 
the provinces to move in this matter. The 
proposal is being discussed the length and 
breadth of the Dominion, and there is a won- 
derful unanimity in the appreciation ex- 
pressed. 

The principal features of the proposed 
measure are: (a) Curtailing the hours of 
liquor selling to seven o’clock in the evening, 
beginning April1. (0b) Abolition of bar and 
club licenses from July 1 until the end of 
the war, and the taking over of the whole- 
sale liquor business by the government. (c) 
Restoration of bar and club licenses ‘at end 
of war only by vote of the people, and in no 
ease before December, 1916. (d) Dispen- 
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saries for sale of liquor under government 
control. (¢) Provision for a referendum in 
1919, or any subsequent year, should twenty- 
five per cent. of the electors so petition in 
relation to the continuance or abolition of the 
dispensaries. There is little doubt but Pre- 
mier Scott has the province largely behind 
him in this radical ‘and drastic movement, 
yet subsequent developments will be watched 
with great interest. 

The action in Saskatchewan is of special 
note because of the campaign now in prog- 
ress in the adjoining province of Alberta, 
and the pending vote on July 21. The meas- 
ure to be submitted calls for the entire aboli- 
tion of the bar, and government control of 
intoxicants through salaried vendors, who 
will have power to sell only. for medicinal, 
scientific and sacramental purposes. Any 
private individual may import what liquor 
he needs from outside the province, but no 
club can keep liquor or allow it to be con- 
sumed on the premises. Provisions for the 
enforcement of the law are very guarded and 
thorough. 

The campaign waxes hot and hotter, and 
prohibitionists become more and more con- 
fident of success. The expectation may be 
summed up in the subject announced for an 
Edmonton Y. M. C. A. theater meeting— 
Rum on the Run, or The Great Retreat. 
It would be significant if Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, the last to be incorporated as proy- 
inces, and to be made part of the Dominion 
of Canada, should be the first to enact pro- 
hibition. And this would only be in keeping 
with other forms of advanced legislation. 

The other provinces are far from being. 
inactive in the matter of temperance legisla- 
tion. In the Manitoba general elections last 
autumn “Banish the Bar” was the slogan 
which brought the administration of Sir Rod- 
mond Roblin to the verge of defeat. Though 
in a majority of three or four in the legis- 
lature, the government yet holds a significant 
minority in the popular vote. Then, too, in 
the general elections of Ontario shortly be- 
fore a like slogan was Hon. N. W. Rowell’s 
war cry. While increasing his following 
slightly in the legislature the result was, on 
the whole, disappointing. However, several 
reasons account for this: division of tem- 
perance people through allegiance to party 
rather than to principle; the unbroken front 
of the liquor interest; the splendid gains 
of local option even in the face of three- 
fifth majority handicap; and last but not 
least, sympathy for the veteran Premier, Sir 
James Whitney, who came from what proved 
later to be his deathbed to lead his last cam- 
paign. In Quebec more than half the munic- 
ipalities are “dry,’’ while the Maritime Proy- 
inces are largely “prohibition.” British Co- 
lumbia is the most reactionary province, but 
her advance cannot be long delayed, and this 
will mean a thorough prohibition sweep from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Hdmonton, Alberta. 


Yale Convocation 


The Sixth Annual Convocation of Alumni 
and Ministers of Connecticut will meet at 
the Yale School of Religion in New Haven, 
April 12-15. This convocation is to be held 
in connection with the Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tures by Prof. George Wharton Pepper, 
LL. D., on A Voice from the Ground, and 
the Nathaniel W. Taylor Lectures by Rev. 
Prof. George F. Moore, D. D., on Ways of 
Salvation. The program also includes brief 
addresses by President Hadley and Prof, 
William H. Taft; a symposium on Billy Sun- 
day—The Man and His Work; a retreat for 
prayer and conference; and a conference on 
church problems due to changing creeds and 
to the irreligious home. 


One of the most important things in life 
is not where we stand, but in what direc- 
tion we are moving.—G@. Herbert. 


APRIL 8, 1915 


THE BLUE DEVILS 
OF INDIGESTION 


Are put to rout by Dys-pep-lets, the simple, 
effective, digestive tablets, oval, sugar-coated, 
prepared by C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 
They give the most gratifying relief in 
sour stomach, distress after eating, belching, 
nausea, heartburn, etc. Perfectly safe, per- 
fectly reliable, perfectly free from narcotics. 
One or two crushed in the mouth and 
swallowed slowly—that’s all. You'll not 
think of your stomach again. Try them, 
Ten or twenty-five cents or a dollar.—[Adv. 


HALLOWED new ara‘oxo 


NEW and OLD 


$25 per: 10, x pot ppeereats, Me 2 cents pene nes copy by by mail, *e 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN: CO., New New York o or r Chicago 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


Roche's Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Remedy 
without Internal Medicines, for 


Hoopinc-CouGH 


OR GROUP tiucdzca'growiny populatty 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO AND RHEUMATISM 


are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 
——a 
Proprietors, W. Edwards & Son 
Queen V Jotoria pL! London, Ragland: Wholesale of 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., 90 Beekman St. N. Y 


No increase in Price. 


HicH Pressurp Days.—Men and women 
alike have to work incessantly with brain and 
hand to hold their own nowadays. Never were 
the demand of business, the wants of the 
family, the requirements of society, more nu- 
merous. The first effect of the praiseworthy 
effort to keep up with all these things is com- 
monly seen in a weakeriéd or debilitated condi- 
tion of the nervous system, which results in 
dyspepsia, defective nutrition of both body and 
brain, and in extreme cases in complete nervous 
prostration. It is clearly seen that what is 
needed is what will sustain the system, give 
vigor and tone to the nerves, and keep the di- 
gestive and assimilative functions healthy and 
active. From personal knowledge, we can rec- 
ommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla for this purpose. 
It acts on all the vital organs, builds up the 
whole system, and fits men and women for 
these high-pressure days.—[Adv. 


Central Turkey College 


At Aintab, Turkey-in-Asia 


Friends can render important, permanent 
service by subscriptions to New Endow- 
ment. 5,000 shares. $100 each. Cash, 
instalment and 5 per cent. interest plans. 


Pega ine gifts, etc.,address Pres. JOHN E.MERRILL, 
Alntab, or 708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Fifty-Seventh Year 


J.8. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transter Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms, 
Oomplete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice President. 
Frank 8. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones HKoxbury 72-73-74 


Marcon! Telegraph and Cable Address, 
* Undertaker, Boston.” 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THD AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE OON- 
GREGATIONALIST. 
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Many a new house looks as if it had been 
designed by the man who put the bungle into 
bungalow.—Youth’s Companion. 


“That sermon you preached the other Sun- 
day on Thrift had a great effect on me,” said 
Griggs to his minister. “I went out before 
the collection.”—Christian Register. 


Philadelphia is to teach geography by mov- 
ing pictures. That, says the Indianapolis 
News, is about the only way to keep up with 
European geography. 


Two Irishmen were being drilled if march- 
ing tactics. One was new at the business, 
and his companion explained orders to him. 
“Now,” said Mike, “when he says ‘Halt!’ you 
bring the foot that’s on the ground to the 
side of the foot that’s in the air and remain 
motionless.” 


At the Marshall home there was much dis- 
cussion of woman suffrage and other political 
questions, and little Vera, says the Youth’s 
Companion, had always been a very much 
interested listener. ‘What will you do when 
you can vote?” a visitor asked her. “Help 
to put candy on the free list,” was the unex- 
pected reply. 


An Pasterner who had bought a farm in 
California had heard of his neighbor’s talent 
for raising large potatoes, so sent his farm- 
hand over to-get a hundred pounds. “You 
go home,” answered the talented farmer to 
the messenger, “and tell your boss that I 
won’t cut a potato for any one!”—Hvery- 
body’s Magazine. 


Little Robert was very bright, and at the 
end of his first term at school was promoted 
to the second grade. He was much attached 
to his first-grade teacher and was loath to 
leave her. ‘Miss Eva,’ he said with tears 
in his eyes, “I do wish you knew enough to 
teach second grade, so I wouldn’t have to 
leave you.” 


The motor-bus stopped and the conductor 
looked earnestly up the steps, but no one 
descended, and at last he stalked up impa- 
tiently. ‘’Ere, you,” he said to a man on 
top, “don’t you want Westminster Abbey?” 
“Yes,” was the reply. “Well,” retorted the 
conductor, “come down for it. I can’t bring 
it on the bus for you.”’—Tit-Bits. 


Miss Smith, the teacher, was hearing the 
history class. The pupils seemed unusually 
dull. “Now,” she said, “Mary followed 
Edward VI., didn’t she?” ‘Yes, ma’am,” 
replied a little girl. “And now, who followed 
Mary?’ asked® the teacher, hopefully. All 
was silent for a moment, then Elsie raised 


her hand. “Yes, Dlsie?’’ queried the teacher. 
“Who followed Mary?” “Her little lamb, 
Teacher,” said Elsie, triumphantly.—Har- 


per’s Monthly. 


A writer of plays was reading a new work 
before a company of the French Society of 
Comedy, and presently was disturbed by the 
sight of one of the members, M. Got, fast 
asleep. The author stopped and reproved 
the sleeper. He was reading his play to the 
committee in order to obtain their opinion. 
How could a man who was asleep give an 
opinion? M. Got rubbed his eyes and re- 
marked, “Sleep is an opinion.” There was 
no appeal from this verdict. 


A teachers’ meeting was in progress, and 
it was decided that the more difficult sub- 
jects should come in the morning, and those 
that required less application later in the 
day. History was last on the list, and Miss 
Wheeler, the young teacher, protested. “But 
it certainly is easier than science or mathe- 
matics,” the principal insisted. “As I 
teach ,it,” replied the young teacher, “no 
subject could be more difficult and con- 
fusing.”—Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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Benevolent Societies 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socrpry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors, F. B. 
Emrich, D. D,, Secretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 
z ri engi Room 609, Congregational House, 

oston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Supp.y established by Mass. Cong’l Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states. 
Congregational House. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Secretary. Appleton P. Williams, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, - 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. B. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity Se pm Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel 
Usher, Pres.; C. EB. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socrery, incor- 
porated 1828, Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren ; Treas., 
C. F. Stratton. Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston, A Congregational Society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and supported mainly 
by the churches of New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF Mtsstons, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Home Secretary. 


WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
Cornelius H. Patton, President; Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 


WoMAN’S SPAMAN’S FRIEND Socrpty of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Mrs, Josephine 
B. White, Treasurer, Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. Establishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country. Pub- 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated 
by any other agency, Supported by voluntary 
gifts. Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. Contributions 
and communications relative to work in any 
part of the country may be sent to the New 

England office. W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
76 Wall Street, New York 
(Incorporated April, 1833) 


The only undenominational, international and 
national Society aiding seamen. Maintains a 
Sailors’ Home and Institute at 507 West Street, 
New York City. Places loan libraries on deep 
water vessels sailing from New York. Publishes 
the Sailors’ Magazine and Seamen’s Friend. 
Supported by voluntary contributions. 


Joun B. Catvert, D. D., President. 
GrorGp SIDNEY WEBSTER, D. D., Secretary. 


Send. contributions to CLARENCE C, PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York. 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


Boston Founded 1809 


A benevolent organization for distributing 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant churches ; 
managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds to do its work. Th rough the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col 
porters and otherwise to the n and to chari- 
table or religious societies in the Beate: Alb 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 

Hon. Ropert F. RAYMOND, gon 
Rev. Freperick B, ALLEN, g See. 
FRANCIS EDWARD MARSTEN. Poort don See. 


B. Preston CLARK, Ese. ‘nreanirer. 
Mr. ALBERT Roscoe, Buslnass Manager. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIETY 


I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten sum 

to be applied to the cheval uses and 
poses of the Society. 


Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. 
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One Sunday Evening Service 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

As a contribution to the problem of the 
Sunday evening service and to the advance- 
ment of missionary interest and zeal of the 
young people in the churches, a plan carried 
out in one of the Worcester, Mass., churches 
—People’s Church, Greendale, Rev. S. B. 
Haslitt, pastor—seems to have considerable 
merit. 

‘In the first place, the Sunday school re- 
eently accumulated a fund for missions, but 
without special appropriation. From this 
fund $10 were voted to be’ given to either the 
home or foreign mission boards. A debate 
was then arranged to take place Sunday 
evening in the church auditorium. The par- 
ticipants were four young high school and 
eollege men, members of the Sunday school, 
and the subject selected by themselves was, 
“Resolved, That this money can be spent 
more advantageously for home than foreign 


AVOID SPRING ILLS 


In the spring your blood needs cleansing 
and enriching. You feel poorly, and there 
is more or less eruption on your face and 
body. Your appetite is not good, your sleep 
is broken and you are tired all the time. 

You need Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is the 
ene safe and effective tonie that has stood 
the test of forty years. It makes the pure 
red blood that will make you feel better, look 
better, eat and sleep better. It is the old 
standard tried and true all-the-year-round 
medicine for the blood and the whole system. 

Ask any druggist for Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and insist on having it. Nothing else acts 
like it, for nothing else has the same formula 
or ingredients, and so there is no real sub- 
stitute. Get it today—[Adv. 


We Will Pay You $120.00 


to distribute religious literature in your community. 
Sixty days’ work. Experience not required. Man or 
woman. Spare time may be used. ZIEGLER CC., 
Dept. 25. Philadelphia. 


TEMPLELWRGMTOURS 


To the Panama Canal, California, The Expositions, 
ecg Mery Rockies, Grand Canyon, our great National 
Parks, Yellowstone, Japan. Send for booklet. 


TEMPLE TOURS, 149 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
‘use of public shower baths. 


} 

NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Rooms with’ private baths for $1.50 per 


day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Café First Class Euro- 
pean Plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 
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missions.” A unique feature was that the 
audience, made up largely of Sunday school 
people, were required to vote on the merits 
of the debate and thus determined the use to 
which the $10 should so. In this case the 
audience decided that the debaters for the 
cause of home missions had won. 

IXvery one present agreed that the evening 
had been profitably spent. With judiciously 
selected subjects it would seem that the plan 
might be carried out to advantage in other 
churches and it is commended by the People’s 
Church. 


Worcester, Mass. Cc. D. P. 


The New Church in Canton, O. 


T'o the Editor of The Congregationalist: 


In The Congregationalist of Feb. 18, 
under the title, New Church in Canton, 
occurs some misinformation which I feel 
sure you will be glad to correct in the spirit 
of interdenominational comity and fairness. 
The dissatisfied members of our United 
Brethren Church in Canton, O., did not at 
first ask permission to withdraw, but left 
in an unchurchly way, and immediately be- 
fore informing me, set up a service of an 
independent character. 

At much time and expense the bishop, who 
happens to be the writer, spent nearly a 
week presenting every reasonable proposition 
and pleading to adjust the differences and 
return to the church as before and help to 
bear the financial burdens for which they 
were alike responsible until the end of the 
conference year, only a few weeks off, when, 
in an orderly and peaceable way, official ac- 
tion could be taken to provide for the organ- 
ization of a second church on a friendly 
and Christian basis, so that the new 
church might be started on a constructive 
rather than a destructive basis, looking to 


the advancement of the Kingdom of God ~ 


through both organizations, but the. dissat- 
isfied members voted down every proposition 
that the bishop presented. No procedure 
could have been more fair, kindly and demo- 
cratic than the course pursued in the name 
of Christ. 

We also pride ourselves as being a demo- 
eratie organization, the nearest possible to 
the voice of the people. The United Breth- 
ren bishop conspicuously illustrated the dem- 
ocratie spirit in his efforts for adjustment, 
and in all fairness to him and his church, 
he kindly asks you to print in your excellent 
paper this explanatory statement to correct 
the announcement that ‘‘even the United 
Brethren bishop is not disposed to criticize 
those people for coming out of the home 
church,” as altogether incorrect and unfair. 


Dayton, O. G. M. MATHEWS. 


*“A Parody on Religion” 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 


Whether Mr. Parr, who writes in The 
Congregationalist of Feb. 11, believes it or 
not, I can assure him that Professor Stalker 
is perfectly correct in saying that “there is 
a strong religious element in the patriotism 
and enthusiasm with which the young are 
enlisting.” I was in England during the first 
few weeks of the war, and I met Christian 
young men who, while naturally reluctant 
to fight, were nevertheless imbued with the 
deep conviction that there was no other 
alternative to German aggression, which they 
felt involved both civil and religious liberty, 
and also the very existence of the British 
Empire. Indeed, I will go further and say 
that the war is being waged on behalf of the 
United States as well, for every one knows 
that if England were defeated, the turn of the 
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United States would soon follow. I am 
glad and thankful to know from testimonies 
in various parts of America, that this con- 
viction is shared by a large number in the 
United States. 

For all these reasons Mr. Parr’s state- 
ment is altogether too sweeping and is de- 
plorably inaccurate. We have never had a 
war in England which has so deeply im- 
pressed and so firmly -united Christians of 
all the churches, and some of the most out- 
standing men of all denominations are abso- 
lutely one in the belief that this conflict is, 
at the foundation, a fight on behalf of vital 
questions of national and international mor- 
ality and righteousness. It is, of course, 
perfectly true, as Mr. Parr says, “that a 
real revival of religion would stop the war 
instantly,” but as Dr. Charles R. Brown so 
aptly pointed out in your columns a few 
weeks ago, the state of human nature is 
such that we still need policemen and sim- 
ilar protective agencies. A real revival of 
religion would not only stop this war, but 
would prevent Mr. Parr’s house being at- 
tacked by burglars and, indeed, would obvi- 
ate the necessity of his having locks, bolts, 
bars and even keys. 

With all my heart, therefore, I would use 
his words to you and say, ‘‘Let us have done 
with this cant.” 

W. H. GrirritH THOMAS. 


Toronto, Ontario. 


Germany and Terms of Peaec 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 


Referring to Mr. Larkin’s Good Will or 
Indemnity statements in your issue of Feb. 
4, I would ask him, Would it be fair and just 
for peace to be concluded between the Allies 
and Germany without requiring Germany to 
make good the loss of property of the Bel- 
gians caused by the acts of the Germans? 

If Germany would ‘“‘come across” and offer 
to make good the property losses only, that 
might be acceptable to the Allies. But this 
would not compensate for the awful loss of 
life and sufferings of millions and millions of 
men, women and children, for which I fear 
Germany will go down in history hundreds 
of years covered with ignominy and shame! 
And yet we would forgive them if they 
wished it. 


Holyoke, Mass. * JAMES H. NEWTON. 


The Boston Transcript has lost in the 
death of Robert G. Fitch one of its ablest 
and fairest editorial writers, and Mt. Ver- 
non Church is bereaved of an influential and 
highly respected member of its parish, whose 
counsel on important matters was frequently 
sought and always highly valued. Mr. Fitch 
was one of those quiet, modest men so often 
found in daily journalism, who did with ut- 
most fidelity his daily work and maintained 
perpetually his serene and cheerful spirit. 
He was a practiced and prolific writer, fre- 
quently producing no small portion of the 
editorial page, including the remarkable para- 
graph at its beginning dealing with weather 
conditions. He once remarked to us that to 
write three hundred such paragraphs on, the 
same theme in the course of the year tested 
a man more than many a long editorial. We 
doubt if American journalism can show any- 
thing so unusual. Mr. Fitch’s weather para- 
graphs were as varied and interesting as are 
the phases of New England weather itself. 
But his chief interest was in the field of edu- 
cation and, religion, and to the very last he 
was true to the principles and ideals that 
gripped him when a student at Williams 
College. 
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HE eyes of the kind-hearted people of the 
United States have been cast on the 
miseries of the people of Belgium. But we 
must not forget that Belgium is only one of 
the fields of warfare; that quite as great, if 

not greater battles, have been fought on the eastern front 
of the warring countries—Galicia. Indeed, Galicia has 
been ravaged, her people driven and starved in as great 
numbers as those of Belgium. First the Russians in- 
vaded the country and lived on it as they swept every- 
thing before them. The Russians, used to being driven 
at home, drove when afield, and the result was not good 
for the people of the country. 


Naturally the Russians lived on the country and took 
all the food they could find; and the inhabitants, their 
houses leveled, their horses commandeered, their food 
supplies taken from them, and the 
terror of the Tartar urging them on, fled 
as fast into Austria as the growing im- 
pedimenta of women and many children 
would let them. Naturally they met 
Austrians on the way, Austrians in ever- 
increasing numbers, who, through force 
of circumstances, pressed through and 
over them; and so, to paraphrase Kip- 
ling, “some of them lived,” and some of 
them, no one knows how many, died. 
They were deflected, shunted, scattered 
over the roads. All those who had not 
fled before the first approach of the Rus- 
sians, suffered a second time under the 
onrush of the Austrians. It seemed as 
though not a single loaf of bread re- 
mained, not a stand of beef, not even a 
horse on which, in the last resort, one 
might feed. 


The refugees starved as they fled, for 
the army had’ lived on the country 
through which the fugitives were now 
passing. And some of them died, the 
weaklings naturally first, and women 
and little children are notable weaklings 
when war gets in its work. 


People pushed little carts, holding all Ww 
they had saved from the wreck of their 
homes. If there were babies, the babies lay wailing in 
the carts. Sometimes a woman, worn out with the day’s 
march, slept heavily on a pile of household utensils. 
When nearer the goal of their desire it was possible for 
some of them to get onto trains and these rolled slowly 
into Vienna or other large towns and the refugees were 
quartered in halls and buildings by the government, and 
when these were overflowing, on the householders them- 
selves, but without the sympathy or help of the people 
of the outside world, who realized little or nothing of 
what was happening. 


This was the condition when the writer passed from 
Germany into Austria last Thanksgiving Day. During 
all these months the battles have raged back and forth 
and always the toll of human suffering has been taken 
by one side or the other. Always there has been a 
stream of refugees upon the roads. The latest most 
decisive news was the fall of Przemysl on March 22. 


It is being said in the dispatches that Przemysl fell 
chiefly because the great garrison was slowly starving to 
death while it defended the fortress. If that wonderfully 
organized army was not able,to provide means for feed- 


ing its soldiers, what must have been the suffering of _ 
the people!. Lucky, indeed, were those who reached 
Austria in the first place; lucky, indeed, are those who 
have been able to reach Austria at all. 


Back over the line of march from the outer Austrian 


towns, through the country of the Galicians, are, as in ~ 


Belgium, thousands of graves of those who took no part 
in the fighting at all. Graves of women, whose hus- 
bands, sons and brothers had been killed; graves of little 
children, whose fathers are dead—poor creatures who 
succumbed to want as they struggled into the Austrian 
country. Worse than this, not every corpse found its 
decent grave! 


Such is the toll of war—glory, or perhaps instant 
death for the soldier; misery, sufferimg and the sad 
memories of years for the woman and thé child. 


What is true of Galicia is true also of Poland. And 
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S AND ORPHANS WAITING FOR FOOD IN GALICIA 


every day, every hour, even every minute must the suf- 
fering grow more intense. Think of these thousands of 
refugee women and children, far, far away from their 
demolished homes, living on the bounty of a warring 
people, whose very language in many cases they cannot 
understand. The resources of a warring people are 
naturally used first for the succor of their own citizens; 
after these are provided for what is left may or may not 
go toward the sustenance of the refugee who has been 
compelled, unwillingly, to thrust herself upon them. 
Here are scenes of misery—the grief of the widow by 
day and the wail of the orphan by night. 


The suffering of the people on the eastern front of the 
war in Europe has passed almost without the notice of 
the civilized world. To the writer it seems that a widow 
and an orphan is a widow and an orphan whatever may 
be their nationality, and as such they should invoke 
the charity of all kind-hearted Americans. 


Secretary of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


The Christian Herald Fund for the 
Relief of the Widows and Orphans of 
the European War will be administered 
with the maximum of benefit to those . by 
for whom it is intended.- Individual 
gifts of any amount should be promptly 
sent in. Every dollar will be put to 


work as speedily as possible. Acknowl- and Poland. 


Send contributions to WIDOWS AND ORPHANS FUND 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, No. 533 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 


edgments will be made in the Christian 
Herald as the money comes in. 

The Christian Herald is represented 
England, Holland, 
France, Belgium, Germany and Austria, 
and is now organizing special Commit- 
tees for the distressed people of Galicia 
The Wnglish Committee's 


Committees in 


report will be found elsewhere in this 
issue, 

We lay upon every Christian heart 
the urgency of this appeal and the 
greatness of this opportunity to present 
to the world a convincing proof of the 
ae unity of the followers of Jesus 
Yhrist. 
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The Endowed Annuity: What It Helps 


The Endowed Annuity helps Grinnell College while affording 


income assurance to the donor. 


Through Grinnell College the Endowed Annuity helps a large 
and growing number of young people in the Middle West. It 
opens up unnumbered opportunities for a genuine education. 


Through the young 


people who have studied at Grinnell 


College the Endowed Annuity reaches out to every state in the 


Union, to every nation on the globe. 


It is represented today in 


social work in the great cities, in relief work on European battlefields, 


in mission work in the far East. 


The Endowed Annuity helps you; it helps your neighbor. 


THE GRINNELL COLLEGE FOUNDATION, 
905 Tremont Building, Boston. 
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MR. POOLE’S NEW NOVEL 


THE SEVENTH EDITION IS NOW READY 


THE HARBOR 


By ERNEST POOLE 


A prominent metropolitan clergyman 
ina letter to the publishers says :— 


“Rarely does a work of fiction issue from 
the American press that is so studiously 
rich in incident and scene, or so substan- 
tially knit together. An enormous amount 
of unusual observation and reflection as 

- well as careful workmanship has gone 
into the composition of this remarkable 
volume. ... I know of no récent work 
of fiction that in my opinion would do 
young men so much good to read. 

“From the point of view of a clergyman 
THE HARBOR must be compared in some 
respects with Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
THE INSIDE OF THE CUP. These two 
books seem to me like two eyes looking pro- 
foundly into the life of today, as nothing 
else does in modern literature.”’ 


e4‘éerrith ave. WY. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY socks‘ scid" 


RELIGION AND LIFE 


THE COMFORT BOOK By JAMES H. DOWNEY | 


““Many pastors have been looking for a little book of comfort and en- 
couragement to be put into the hands of*the bereaved and distressed. 
Here it is. The collection consists of Scripture passages concerning the 
future life, together with selections from some of the best of the world’s 
writers on the same theme.’ ’—Book- Table Talk. 


16mo. 90 pages. Paper boards binding. 


THE INCOMPARABLE CHRIST By CALVIN WEISS LAUFER 


“The Incomparable Christ * is an invaluable volume, because it seeks 
ae exalt him in love and in life, in which lifted-up state he is equal to the 
book 


Net, 25 cents, postpaid 


task of drawing all men unto himself. No one can read this 
without rei ulizing great blessing, so fresh ‘and spiritually charming are its 
contents.’ ’—Religious Telescope. 


‘It is a book that has come from the heart of one witn a very definite 
experience of religion.’’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
12mo. 228 pages. Cloth. Net, $1.00, postpaid 

THE BIBLE AND LIFE ™eENDENHALL LECTURES 
-By BISHOP EDWIN HOLT HUGHES 
“ Delivered first to a body of students, the various chapters maintain in 
print that intimate, sympathetic cast which characterizes the spoken 
word. Itis, in fact.a volume that throbs with life, and assuch will perform 
a ministry of genuine service to those who will read it thoughtful and 
ponder, as they read, upon the great truths of Holy Writ.'’’—Zion’s Herald. 


12mo. 240 pages. Cloth. Net, $1.00, postpaid 


A BOY’S RELIGION By BISHOP EDWIN HOLT HUGHES 


“A book that shows the opnortunities for evangelizing the boy. The 
home, the church and the boy's own characteristics come in for earnest 
conside ration.’’—Book News Monthly. 

“Parents, teachers, and, in fact, all persons interested in the boy’s wel- 
fare, will find wonderful assistance in the stupendous work in reading 
‘A Boy’s Religion’."’"—The Presbyterian. 


16mo. 119 pages. Cloth, Net, 50 cents, postpaid 
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Good Things this Week 


Now that California looms large in the 
eyes of many prospective transcontinental 
travelers our cover picture, illustrating one 
of the many attractions of the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition, will help to whet the appe- 
tite of those who are to travel to the coast 
during the next few months, while it gives to 
the stay-at-homes some idea of the wonders 
of the great exposition. Bruce Barton in 


his little study of Dr. Brougher of Los An-. 


geles delineates a preacher widely known up 
‘and down the Coast, whose fame is by no 
means confined to the Baptist denomination. 
Appropriate to the fiftieth anniversary of the 
surrender of Lee at Appomattox is 
“Grapho’s” vivid review of events and per- 
sonalities now being commemorated North 
and South. From England comes a first- 
hand report of the recent meeting of the 
Free Churches, shadowed by the terrible or- 
deal through which the nation is passing, 
but reflecting the spirit of Christian confi- 
dence and of yearning for an outcome that 
shall forever put an end to international 
warfare. Our readers will find special sat- 


isfaction in the budget of good news from, 


our churches. 


Material Regarding Billy Sunday 


If friends, who wonder why their special 
point of view with regard to Billy Sunday 
does not find immediate expression, could see 
the pile of articles on our desk relating to 
the much discussed evangelist, they would 
understand how impossible it is for us to 
print any large fraction of the materjal at 


hand. As a newspaper, we have felt it de-- 


sirable to give fair measure of attention to 
a subject of such popular interest, and we 
have allowed writers of various opinions to 
express their minds. But in view of the 
wide range of Christian activities and 


The Talk of the Sanctum 


themes that look to The Congregationalist 
for record and interpretation, we are not 
able to devote more than a certain amount of 
space to Billy Sunday, and we try each week 
to select that which seems to us to bring 
some new light, suggestion or testimony in- 
stead of duplicating what is substantially 
the same criticism or the same commenda- 
tion, though it might emanate from a differ- 
ent source. This week Mr. Page’s article 
with its original suggestion is of that char- 


acter, and we have selected from many at 
hand several others, that strike a new note, 
to use in future issues. Those persons whose 
communications are not published ‘will, we 
hope, believe that the withholding of their 
articles is not due to any desire to discrim- 
inate between individual points of view, but 
to the necessity, which arises in a news- 
paper office whenever a_ subject strikes 
home, of choosing out of a large supply the 
material which seems most vital! and useful. 
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Travel With Your Christian Eyes Open 
AA Congregational Tour 


TO THE 


ANAMA PACIHIC EXPOSITION}, 


ALONG THE PATHWAYS OF CONGREGATIONALISM 


Under the Auspices of The Congregationalist 


Leader 
DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 


Editor of The Congregationalist 
(Mrs. Bridgman will accompany the party) 


Multitudes will take the long journey to the Pacific Coast this coming season and see practically nothing of the 
Christian power houses along the way that mark the westward advance of education, patriotism and Christianity. To give 
people a chance to come in contact with some of these institutions that are the greatest glory of the West, is one of the 
objects of the Congregational Tour to the Panama Pacific Exposition. At least a dozen centers of religious and educational 
influence are to be visited in turn, and from the lips of men actually engaged in the splendid work of building up Christian 
commonwealths will be heard the story of what has been done and what they are trying to do today. 


REMEMBER that along with these opportunities, denied to most tourists, come all the advantages that go with the 
conventional transcontinental tour, Glimpses of some of the finest scenery in America—the wonders of the Grand Canyon 
of Colorado, the varied loveliness of Southern California, the charm of Santa Barbara and Del Monte, all the beautiful 
places around San Francisco, and the high mountain peaks and deep canyons of Utah and Colorado. 


Two Days at the San Diego 
Panama-California Exposition 


Eight Days at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition 


SPRING BOOKS 
THE EARLY CHURCH 


By George Hodges 

“To point out special excellencies would take too much space, but we call attention to 
the fascinating Chapters on Ambrose, Chrysostom and Augustine. By all means read this 
book. Itisnot only history, it isa message to our own day.” Zhe Congregationalist. $1.75 net. 


THE HIGHER INDIVIDUALISM 
By Edward Scribner Ames 


A hopeful and helpful contribution to modern religious ideals by the author of “ The 
Psychology of Religious Experience,” one of the most important recent books on religion. 
$1.10 net. 


A high-grade tour with all the neces- 
sities and comforts provided for in the 
cost of the ticket. 


COST: From Chicago $310.00 
From Boston $375.00 


Leave Boston June 17. 


Leave Chicago June 20. CRITICISMS A new novel by the CALIFORNIA 
From other cities on application. OF LIFE be dete i Ws. PADRES 
sk QUEED By 
You and your FRIENDS are invited. By entitled J. Smeaton Chase and 


Charles Francis 
Saunders 


Horace J. Bridges 
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Gi? Detach and return to The Congregationalist 42>) 


el 
Detach and return to 
The Congregationalist, 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


S°Send me printed announcement 
and full information about the Con- 
gregationalist Tour to the Pacific 
Coast. 


Name 


Address 


The eight studies which 
make up this very human 
and readable book are in- 
tended to explain and 
illustrate the principles 
that actually guide men’s 


BUSINESS 


By Henry S. Harrison 
Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. 


This picturesque study 
of the famous missions of 
California will be of partic- 
ular interest to all who are 
planning to visit the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition, 


$1.35 met. 


ARE WE READY 
By H. D. Wheeler 


“A convincing presentation of the nation’s unpreparedness for defending itself against 
any first-class power that might have real or imagined cause for attacking us. Every advocate 
of the peace-at ppd theory ought to read the volume.” Cleveland Plain Dealer. $1.50 net. 


President Eliot’s 


THE ROAD TOWARD PEACE 


This study of the present war, its probable results, and the best means of preventing 
future wars, is of paramount importance not only from the position of the author, but from 
the big, constructive way in which he handles this subject. CVoth. $1.00 met. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


lives today. $1.50 met. Fully illustrated. $2.50 net. 


New York 


Boston 
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The Sound Heart of Humanity 


IIERE are no devils in this war—only men of like passions with the 
rest of us, who, under motives of excitement, fear, exaggerated patri- 
ak otism, lust, hate or even simple nervous hysteria, have been guilty of 
fiendish acts of cruelty which their own countrymen will at last re- 

member with bitter shame 
War has its fringe of crime—but so has peace. War but affords a 
wider opportunity and even persuades men that these shameful deeds may be good 
service to their native land. We neutrals may well question whether we could stand 
up clear in like strain and trial. Our own immediate temptation is to lend quick ears 


to slander and suspicion and to believe the worst of those whom we dislike. But 


these sins also belong in the list of crimes against humanity. The assassin, the rob- 
ber of the dead, the ravisher and the calumniator march together. 

All the peoples now engaged in war have their potential criminals—some of them 
in high or unexpected places. But most of them are incapable of the deliberate fiend- 
ishness of which so many have been accused. The guilty will have a heavy burden of 
condemnation; but guilty with them also will be those who lent tongue or pen to 
unproved tales of shame and horror. 

We must look behind and forward. Britons, Germans, Frenchmen, Austrians, 
Russians—we have known them all in, for the most part, kindly personal relations. 
They are no more criminals now than they were eight months ago. Not even war’s 
hysterical self-consciousness, which lends itself so easily to cruelty, has changed their 
essential character. If they have done evil, at least most of them believed that good . 
would come. At heart they are Christian still. Not even the Kurdish ingenuities of 
outrage and torture can convince us that Germany, in whose behalf these tribesmen 
were let loose upon their Christian neighbors, is of a like spirit. For the Germans 
are Christian, and to assert them guilty of crimes appropriate enough to a religion 
which preaches the extinction of the unbeliever is to reduce Christianity to the level of 
the Arabian faith. 

This background of good feeling and intention the Christian must always keep 
in mind. Even when he learns of inhumanities, he must remember that these evil 
things belong to the actual or potential criminality which exists among all peoples— 
our own not excepted. Were the nations turned criminal unanimously and perma- 


_nently under the spell of war, there would be no hope in peace. We cannot con- 


demn these cruelties too strongly. When the history of the war is written it will be 
found that the allowance of them had no little influence in determining the sympathy 
and even the assistance of the neutral world. But the rank and file of the armies are 
by no means either actual or potential criminals. We read letters from the trenches 
which show high motives for entering the war. We learn of equal care given to 
wounded friend and. foe. We have seen enemies fraternizing upon Christmas Day. 
We hear from both sides warnings against the sin and folly of blind hate. We have 
a right to demand and expect this higher conduct even from men at war. 

We Christians must open our minds to discover the higher elements of humanity 
in the events that pass. The crimes of war are terrible; but why not save a little of 
our indignation for the scandalmongers ?—for men who put the worst construction on 
the words and deeds of others, for the fiendish inventors of false tales of wanton 
cruelty, for men who distort the differences of nations by lies or innuendoes? 

In all the warring peoples the heart.of humanity is still sound. Christ is not for- 
gotten by his followers. There have been many cruel and shameless deeds; there 
will be judgment when the truth is known. But most of the shameless tales that rumor 
hawks along the street we may treat as incredible until—to our surprise and sorrow 
—in a full knowledge of the facts they are proven true. 
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The Pastor of the Biggest Church 
One of California’s Effective Leaders 
By Bruce Barton 


OU not merely hear about J. Whitcomb Brougher almost 
yY as soon as you arrive in Los Angeles; unless you are 

very careful you will actually hear him. He is ubiquitous. 
Wander into the open doors of his great theater church on 
Sunday mornings, and you find him hard at it. Descend into 
the depths of an amusement park (as I did on the afternoon 
of July Fourth), and lo! mak- 
ing a patriotic address he is 
there. Wherever two or three 
hundred people in Los Angeles 
gather the proper 
thing is to put him down for 
some sort of a speech. And 
he delivers. Some- 
where concealed in the depths 
of his apparently fragile 
frame he has the most as- 
tounding and unexpected res- 
ervoirs of strength, 

He is the pastor of Temple 
Baptist Church, which is built 
upon the tripod of Bob Bur- 
dette’s reputation, the phe- 
nomenal growth of Los Angeles and Dr. Brougher’s own or- 
ganizing genius. The late Dr. R, J. Burdette founded the 
church some years ago, when his reputation as a humorist and 
lecturer was at its height; 


SAYINGS 
together, 
except sheet music, 


always ; 
and rain, 


later, when declining health forced 
him to relinquish active work, Dr. Brougher was called from 


OF DR. BROUGHER 
There is more religion in a smile than in @ snore. 


I believe in having every kind of music in the Temple 
Sunshine is just as sincere, serious and sensible as clouds 


Flowers are just as truly expressions of God’s love and 
goodness as are potatoes and onions. 

It is a mistake to think that people who are bright and 
happy are necessarily shallow, 
sorrow and trouble, and it needs a gospel of salvation that 
will bring sunshine and happiness. 


were saying; and I found that more than three thousand other 
people, even on that hot July morning, had made the same 
choice. : 

Three thousand people is a lot even at a ball game; ata 
church service the sight is almost overpowering. They rise to 
the right of the speaker and the left of him, in tiers of theater 
boxes; in front of him they 
stretch row upon row to the 
back of an enormous audito- 
rium, and upward in five great 
galleries, hung one above an- 
other. Behind him on the 
platform a chorus of some 
hundred men and women com- 
plete the extraordinary spec- 
tacle. You are kept waiting 
at the inner doors for a few 
minutes while a thousand or 
more of the Temple Church 
members file down from the 
Sunday school and take seats 
reserved for them, a reward 
of their attendance; then you 
pass in to find your place among the seats that are left. 

The great organ rolls its splendid melody through the audi- 
torium, and suddenly, while your eye is still fastened on the 
vacant chair behind the pulpit, a man steps out, dressed, if 
your visit be in the summer season, in a white suit and walking 


This old world is full of 


a down-town pastorate in “hy rapidly across the plat- 
Portland, Ore, to hold ae eo ae TC ee eee | form seats himself and 
the immense, loosely- | . bows his head in prayer. 
bound structure together. His shoes are white, you 
He has succeeded. Tem- | | notice, and his stockings 
ple Church is not merely we and his tie. You have 
a huge _ congregation; Pe : never before seen a 
there are 2,500 real, bona- clergyman who looked 
fide, staying, paying | Y comfortable on a hot day. 
members who last year | The innovation startles 
contributed more, pro- | you momentarily, and 
portionately, to home and [= then, after an instant’s 
foreign benevolences than es ; reflection, you are 
any other Baptist church s pleased. After all, why 
in the city. There are [@ shouldn’t a clergyman 
half a dozen paid as- |» come before the Lord 
sistants to the pastor, ie with gladness instead of 


men and women, superin- 
tending a work so varied 
that Dr. Brougher has 
termed it a “great de- 
partment store of a 
church.” 

Sunday mornings, 
when he preaches, as he 
the 
8,500 seats, banked in five 


says, “to the sheep,” 


great galleries before him, 
are filled even in the mid- 
And at 
goats” are 


dle of summer, 
night “the 
sometimes turned away 
to the number of two or 
It 
takes a regular man’s size 
man to do that Sunday 
after Sunday. 
not lacking 
course, to cry 
tional” and point the fin- 
ger of scorn. 
mon can possibly 


three thousand more. 


There are 
of 


“sensa- 


those, 


Sut no ser- 
be 
sensational as the surf bathing at Venice, which one may have 


REV. 


as 


for a five-cent fare from Los Angeles, or as compelling as the 
the Yet I went to hear Dr. 
Brougher instead of riding out to hear what the wild waves 


splendors of silver beaches, 
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with perspiration? Why 
should a “religious light” 
be always a “dim, reli- 
gious light”? What pas- 
sage of Scripture ordains 
the funereal black coat as 
the necessary garb of 
ministration? None that 
you can think of. You 
lean back in your chair, 
conscious of a serene 
sense of satisfaction, a 
reflection probably from 
the evident comfort and 
composure of the man in 
white. 

There are the usual 
number of hymns and 
prayers and the collec- 
tion, to which your con- 
tributions are not re- 
quested merely, but are 
urged. “It costs money,” 
the pastor explains, “to 
run this church, and the 

Some people have the idea 
that if they sing loud enough and bow low enough it will 
distract the Lord’s attention so that he won't notice the nickel 
in the contribution box. But they’re wrong. He knows. It 


needs of the vineyard are great. 


= 
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weminds me of the story of the little girl who had done a very 
wrong thing and was sent into her closet to tell the Lord about 
‘Did you tell the Lord all about it? her mother asked when 
she came out. 

“ ‘No,’ the little one responded. 

“Why not?’ 

“Well, you see,’ she answered, ‘I was so very bad I didn’t 
think you’d want anybody outside the family to know about 
Bhai 

“Some people are that way about the collection, but they 
don’t fool anybody but themselves. ‘Freely ye have received, 
freely give.’”’ 

You notice as he rises behind the pulpit that he is a little 
above the medium height and almost frail in appearance. 
Wavy black hair, worn a trifle long and parted in the mid- 
die like his name, is brushed back from his fine forehead. 
His under jaw is almost aggressively prominent. You notice 
these things as he rises to announce his subject, which is this 
morning, The Ancient Society of S. O. G. Should Young Peo- 
ple Join It? But after he begins to speak you do not notice 
anything; you are listening with all the power at your com- 
mand to what he says, carried along from point to point by 
the strength and vigor and utter unconventionality of the way 
in which he says it. 

The Ancient Society of S. O. G., as you discover so soon 
as he begins to read his texts, is the Society of the Sons of 
God, the most ancient and honorable fraternity and sorority 
dn the world. There are half a dozen texts, beginning back 
with the passage in which the “Sons of God saw the daugh- 
ters of men,” and running in ascending power to that sublime 
passage in John, ‘Now are we the Sons of God, and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be, but we know this, that when he 
shall come we shall be like him.” 

You are deceived a little, the sermon starts so quietly; you 
hhad expected more action. Be patient; the action is on its 
way. Suddenly, in the midst of a sentence, he has started to 
pace up and down the platform, stopping at the end of a trip 
to emphasize some sentence with the mighty swing of his arms 
or leaning far out over the pulpit and driving it home with 
‘a resounding ‘thwack, Sparks like these sprinkle across the 


‘footlights in quick succession: 


“You can’t be a Son of God unless you act like a Son of 
God. Adelina Patti dropped into a post office one morning 
where she was unknown, and asked for her mail. 

“*You will have to identify yourself,’ said the clerk. 

“*But how can I identify myself? she asked. ‘I have no 
card, no friend here. What can I do? 

“*You can sing,’ he answered. 

“And there, in that rude country office, she poured forth 
her wonderful notes until the very walls rang. There was no 
question about her identity after that. 

“Suppose in a business deal where you wanted the confi- 
dence of the other man you were to say, ‘You can trust me; 
Iam a Christian.’ Do you think you would be able to identify 
yourself by your appearance, by your action, by your record? 
Do you?” ) 

“Tt is said, ‘The Sons of God saw the daughters of men 
that they were fair, and took them as wives.’ I want to 
say this as forcibly and emphatically as I can.. There is no 
undertaking in the world in which men make such fools of 
themselves as in this matter of marriage. I heard the other 
day about a woman who married an unfortunate fellow, and 
it was said of her that she made him a man in two years. I 
answered that I knew plenty of cases in which a woman had 
made a fool of a man in two hours.” 

“Huxley said if there was some power that could wind 
him up every morning to run all day, and guarantee that he 
would think absolutely accurately and right, he would gladly 
resign all freedom of choice and submit himself to that power. 
I wouldn’t. I want to choose. I'd rather have the power to 
make my own decisions, even if I made them wrong, than to be 
a sixty-nine cent alarm clock.” 

“Tf we're going to be Sons of God, we ought before long to 
begin to look like our Father. That's only natural. I always 
feel sorry for my children. They look like me; they can’t 
help it. I’m always glad when some one says they look like 
their “mother. But you can grow to look like your Father 
in heaven without any apprehensions, It is the joy of the 
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children and their reward that when he doth appear they 
shall be like him.” 

You are driven from laughter to the quiet depths of moral 
earnestness almost in the twinkling. At one point in the ser- 
mon an enthusiastic worshiper breaks out into applause, but 
there is no reproving rustle of astonishment. Applause is a 
It is one of the proverbs of the 
pastor that “you should be just as natural on Sunday as you 
are on Monday, and just as religious on Monday as you are on 
Sunday.” The sermon grips you; there is no denying it, but 
the hold is neither in its gestures nor its jests. There is real, 
Spiritual substance behind its outer covering, and you leave 


feeling that it is good for you to have been there. 
* * 


* 


“You musi feel pretty tired,’ I said to him next morning in 
his study. “I never saw any one burn up so much energy in 
putting a sermon across—any one, that is, except Billy 
Sunday.’ 

He smiled. He had been tired the night before, he con- 
fessed, but the few hours’ sleep had left him fit again, It had 
to leave him fit; he had too much to do to allow himself to 
feel otherwise. Then he showed me the list of his engagements 
for the week, and told me something about his minglings with 
men. He is a member of the University Club, the Rotary (a 
business men’s) Club, the Chamber of Commerce, the Masons, 
the Ad Men’s League, the City Club, the Municipal League and 
the Police Department. 

He showed me his badge and told me about his only arrest. 
The victim was a truck man whose overladened horse was 
being terribly flogged on a heavy hill. The force of Los Angeles 
is just a little proud of that arrest and of its preacher cop. 
It was after his special sermon to the police force that the 
chief swore him in as a special officer, and he is as proud of 
the job as the force is of him. Special sermons to special 
groups of folks are one of the features of his preaching. He 
has preached to the barbers of the city, the letter carriers, the 
state legislature, the Chamber of Commerce and scores of other 
groups who have attended in a body. To these group services 
and to his sermon subjects he attributes a part of the unusual 
success of his Sunday night services. 

“T’ve tested out all sorts of subjects,’ he says, “and I find 
that the subject has a lot to do with the crowd. For instance, 
last night I preached on The Speckled Bird—you remember 
the passage, perhaps, in Jeremiah. And I am especially care- 
ful in the evenings to select a subject that will appeal to the 
young people.” He smiled. “My biggest crowds came to hear 
the series of ten sermons on Home, Sweet Home, or How to 
Be Happy though Married,” he said. “We turned away thou- 
sands those ten nights. There may not be an awful lot of 
theology in the subjects,’ he continued, “but there is power. 
And I am perfectly willing that the young folks should enjoy 
themselves, even laugh if they feel like it, so long as they will 
come. It’s part of my creed, any way, that ‘there’s more 
religion in a smile than in a snore.’ 

“T’m mixed up in a hundred different sorts of activities 
that seem, on the face of it, to consume a lot of time. But I 
believe in wasting time that way. It’s my faith that the gospel 
of Jesus Christ is the only sure cure for all the evils of the 
individual and of society. I cannot apply that cure unless I 
know my patients. Like a good physician, I spend my days 
among them, wherever they are—in their businesses, their 
homes, their shops or their clubs.” 

I liked him very much. He could hardly be accused of 
excessive modesty. He announces himself quite frankly as the 
“famous preacher humorist,’ and authorizes a lecture circular 
in which the record of his preceding pastorates is likened to 
the gleaming trail of a comet. But that does not make me 
like him any less. I am not a fanatical admirer of the virtue 
of modesty anyway. It rather pleases me to see a man who, 
making his ten talents produce other ten, realizes it and 
admits it frankly and unostentatiously, purely as a matter of 
course. 

Nobody criticized him in Los Angeles so far as I could 
learn, except only one drummer who stopped at my hotel. 

“T like to go and hear Brougher,” he said, “but I never feel 
as though I had been to church.” 

That may sound like a criticism, but if it is it was not 
unheard, I fancy, along the shores of Galilee. 
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A Defeat but Not a Retreat 


Friends of the so-called Sectarian Amendment, which looks 
toward the embodiment in the Massachusetts constitution of a 
provision prohibiting the granting of public money to sectarian 
schools, are disposed to be encouraged rather than discouraged 
by its rejection last week in the House of Representatives by 
a vote of 107-117. In view of the fact that last year the 
amendment received only eighty-seven votes and the year be- 
fore a much smaller number, the near approach to a majority 
this year indicates both careful organization and growth of 
sentiment in favor of the measure, It is, therefore, quite pos- 
sible that another year the necessary two-thirds may be 
secured. Only one Democrat voted in favor of the amendment, 
while thirty-two Republicans voted against it. 

The debate lasted four hours and a half and was intense 
and at times acrimonious. The supporters of the bill were, in 
our judgment, more restrained than some of its opponents. A 
strong feature in the presentation of the case for the affirmative 
was the seventeen questions submitted by Representative 
Ralph M, Smith, a member of the committee which reported 
the resolution favorably, to Attorney Henry VY. Cunningham, 
attorney for the Federation of Catholic Churches. These ques- 
tions cited official utterances of Catholic organizations and 
prelates claiming equal recognition and support of all schools 
that are promoting intelligent citizenship, as well as other evi- 
dences of Roman Catholic desires for state support of parochial 
schools. 

It is a mistake for papers of the standing of the Boston 
Transcript to characterize this measure as an “A. P. A. bill.” 
To imply that the 107 men who voted for the amendment did 
so because of the crack of the party whip, or because they are 
bigots and partisans or misled by bigots and partisans, is to do 
scant justice to their intelligence and independence. The old 
“A. P. A.” was a secret and oath-bound organization. Most of 
the sentiment behind this amendment represents, we believe, 
no such attitude of proscription of Roman Catholics either for 
public office or employment in various pursuits, Mr. Batcheller, 
whose name the resolution bore, was connected with the A. P. 
A. only a few months, and he and many of the ministers and 
laymen throughout the state who are standing for this amend- 
ment are, we believe, not anti-Catholic in their feelings or 
intentions, They simply wish to establish beyond the perad- 
venture of a doubt the American principle of the separation 
of church and state and to preserve for all time the demo- 
cratic and inclusive system of our public school system as over 
against a system that might mean state subsidy for various 
types of religious schools. 

We hope this movement will not occasion long and bitter 
religious controversy in Massachusetts, but we think that the 
principle embodied in it is a righteous principle and that it 
ought not to be construed as insulting or unjust to our Roman 
Catholic brethren. We trust that its further advocacy will be 
marked by a spirit free from the narrowness and malice of any 
purely anti-Catholic propaganda, and that those who feel con- 
scientiously compelled to contend for this principle will say 
what they say and do what they do in such an open and above- 
board fashion, and with such brotherliness in their hearts, 
that they will allay rather than arouse further religious strife. 


Curtis Guild 


The nation and the state of Massachusetts have lost a 
loyal citizen and useful leader in, the death of ex-Gov, and 
Ambassador Curtis Guild. He represented what we call old 
American stock, which meant in his own case that he was 
descended from Welsh and Scotch ancestry and that his fore- 
fathers fought through the Revolution. One of his great- 
grandfathers, he was wont to say, was an aide on the staff of 
Washington, and the other a soldier who assisted in throwing 
up the batteries which helped to force the British out of 
Boston. Mr. Guild inherited the responsibilities of journal- 
ism, and his primary business in life was the ownership and 
editing of a newspaper. He was a soldier and he came 
naturally to political activity and political prominence. His 
three years of action as governor are remembered in Massa- 


chusetts as honorable and creditable service to the people. Per- 
haps his largest work was the difficult embassy to Russia just 
after a period of misunderstanding in which the Russian re- 
fusal to accept passports or allow privileges of travel to 
Americans of Jewish descent had caused wide popular protest 
in America, and resulted in the breaking off of commercial 
treaties. Mr. Guild, by his courtesy, tact and courage began 
the rebuilding of sympathetic liking between Russia and 
America, and since his return to America had done much to 
diffuse more intelligent and sympathetic views of Russian life. 
He died in the prime of his strength at the age of fifty-five, 
with promise of much good work unfulfilled; but he has left 
his mark both on the state and on the national thought and 
life. 


The Easter Ingathering 


The reports of accessions to our churches on Easter Sunday 
indicate remarkable success achieved by special efforts during 
the Lenten season, Apparently the ingathering has been 
secured largely through regular methods of church, Sunday 
school and Christian Endeavor work. Here and there union 
services led by professional evangelists have contributed sub- 
stantially to the results. There is much evidence of a nation- 
wide revival of religion. Not for many years have the people 
of the United States seemed to be so receptive to religious truth 
or the members of the Christian churches so earnest and active 


‘in seeking to bring others into a new and better life through 
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active relationship with the churches, The business depression 
and the war have tended to make people serious and thoughtful 
on the subject of religion. Fortunately, many of our churches 
are not waiting for the professional evangelist, but through 
the regular channels of earnest, consecrated work in the church 
and its various departments and through personal and pas- 
toral evangelism they are securing the splendid results of duty 
well done. In the column of accessions which appears in our 
Church News Department one must be impressed by the large 
number received into membership by certain churches; for 
instance, Tompkins Avenue Church in Brooklyn; the Holyoke, 
Mass., churches, notably Second and Grace; Piedmont Church, 
Worcester; Union Church, Boston; Niagara Falls, First; Fort 
Street, Detroit; Fifth Avenue, Minneapolis; First and Wash- 
ington Street Churches, Toledo; Edwards, Northampton; and 
Dane Street, Beverly. Many other churches will receive new 
members at the May communion. May this spirit of evangel- 
ism increase and, not restricted to the Lenten season, may it 
find expression in the work of the church throughout the year! 


The Situation in Turkey 


Secretary Barton of the A. B. C. F. M. has issued a general 
report in regard to the missionary situation in Turkey which 
is highly encouraging to the friends of the missionaries, It 
quotes from letters received since the middle of January from 
most points in Asiatic Turkey. The general report is that the 
missionaries are safe and at work; that the relations with the 
civil authorities are for the most part cordial, and that there 
are great promises of new opportunity arising out of the con- 
ditions caused by the war. There have been interruptions of 
communication, with some consequent isolation or even hard- 
ship; but by the latest reports letters and papers were again 
coming through with unexpected regularity, All our Chris- 
tian readers will give thanks that the situation has been so 
free from alarming features. We shall wait with a natural 
anxiety to learn what effect the Allied attacks at the entrance 
of the Dardanelles and the Bosporus has had upon. the feel- 
ings of the people. What we have most to dread is the awak- 
ening of a fanatical Moslem resentment at attack from without ~ 
which ignorant mobs might seek to visit upon the Protestant 
communities, but no indications have pointed in that direction. 
The missionaries and the missionary schools all over Turkey 
are evidently now reaping good harvests of respect and con- 
fidence from the long and tactful experience of the past. 

We wish we could say as much by way of encouragement 
in regard to the situation in and about Urumiah in .North- 
western Persia, The low lands about the lake of the same 
name run over the Turkish frontier, and these fertile lands 
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have from time immemorial been subject to invasion by the 


Kurdish tribes of the Armenian mountains. These fanatical 
Moslem tribes, instigated, it is alleged, from Constantinople or 
even further west, have broken out from their high valleys 
with horrible results in massacre comparable to those which 
shocked the world not many years ago. An orgy of cruelty, 
with the hunting down and torturing of Christian victims, 
Spread over all the country at the base of the mountains. Only 
the return of a Russian force saved thousands of Syrian Chris- 
tians who had taken refuge on the missionary premises. The 
Russian “police” garrison in that part of Persia is still weak, 
the Russians being actively occupied in other parts of Turkey 
and of Europe; and unless strong warnings go from Constan- 
tinople it is feared that with the coming of spring the Kurdish 
bands may return to further enjoyment of the excitements of 
robbery and slaughter, The only other point at which we hear 
of massacres is in the Smyrna district, where the Turks have 
made attacks upon the Greeks, which Dr. Barton in his letter 
tells us have been very cruel; but the Smyrna missionaries 
seem not to fear any turning of the attack upon themselves. 
The Turkish political interest is to get rid of the preponderant 
Greek population in that region, either as potential enemies or 
as a probable foundation for territorial extensions into Asia 
in favor of Greece at the close of the war. 


Women’s Missions and Peace 


A Christian women’s peace movement has been started by 
the leaders of the Women’s Missionary Societies of the various 
Protestant denominations in this country. Every mission sta- 
tion under our foreign boards always has been a practical 
working force for the cause of world peace. The gospel mes- 
sage is based upon good will and the spirit of brotherhood 
among all nations, and special peace efforts at the present time 


‘can be made through these missionary societies without the 


necessity of creating a new organization. The movement is 
being made effective by a union of forces, and no new officers 
have to be created for the purpose. No political program has 
been put forward, but the principles of peace based on the 
teaching and spirit of Jesus are being pressed forward. In- 
cluded in the movement are the Federation of Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Societies, the Council of Women for Home Missions 
and the World Young Women’s Christian Associations. It is 
proposed to distribute literature, to present pageants, to have 
a peace stamp, post cards and other popular methods of reach- 


ing the general public. It should be understood that this move- - 


ment is not intended to oppose or compete with any other peace 
organizations, but is a natural and logical extension of the 
peace propaganda through channels that have always been 
working for the cause of peace. It deserves every encourage- 
ment., 


The Law of the Sea 


The publication of the American note in reply to the British 
order in council adds another document to the material for 
that inevitable reconsideration and reconstitution of maritime 
law which must follow the close of the war in the renewed 
conferences of the nations. Our Government acknowledges the 
right of the British to proclaim a blockade, even though it 
be maintained at a distance from the coast instead of close 
to the openings of the hostile ports. It insists, however, upon 
the right of free commerce with neutral nations, even though 
such ecommerce should involve passing across the zone of 
blockade, and takes it for granted in a polite statement that 
the order in council could not in intention or effect have meant 
to put a stop to such legitimate commerce in goods that are 
not contraband. The real effect of the note is to remind the 
French and British governments that they must assume re- 
sponsibility for the measures they have taken, and that while 
no points of protest will now be pressed, reparation will be 
expected ultimately for transgressions of the existing maritime 
law and interferences with the free movement of American 
goods to neutral points. 

A note to Germany at the same time presents a claim for 
payment in the case of the’ ship William P. Frye, sunk by the 
German auxiliary cruiser Hitel Friedrich in the Pacific. The 
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_fact having been established that its cargo of grain had been 


sold en route to a foreign buyer, no mention is made of the 
cargo, but a bill is presented for the value of the ship and 
incidental damages. The German reply maintains the right of 
the Witel Friedrich to sink the Frye under international law; 
but agrees to pay both for ship and cargo at the award of a 
German prize court under an existing treaty between Prussia 
and the United States. : 

Perhaps by way of setting up an opposing claim, the 
German embassy has raised the point in regard to the warning 
of the German steamer Odenwald, which attempted to leave 
San Juan di Porto Rico without clearance papers, and was 
turned back by shots from the fort. The German protest as- 
serts that the ship was fired upon without preliminary warning. 
The port and military officials at San Juan were perfectly 
clear in statements which precluded such an interpretation of 
the facts; but the President has ordered further’investigation. 

Most Americans, we think, will be satisfied that the Hitel 
Friedrich finally determined to lie up at Newport News for 
the remainder of the war. On the one hand, we take no 
pleasure in such interferences with the free course of com- 
merce as marked her previous voyages when they take place 
along the lines of travel near the American continent, though 
we recognize that they are justified under existing maritime 
law. On the other hand, we have a respect for the courage 
and enterprise of the German captain and his crew, and would 
have regretted to see them sent to the bottom of the ocean within 
a few miles of our own shores. Germany will need all her sons 
when this war is ended, and we are glad to have these spared 
to her by this wise decision of their leader. 

& 

There has been a concerted effort of late to turn popular 
opinion in favor of putting a stop to all exports of war muni- 
tions from the United States on the ground that it constitutes 
an unneutral attitude, and is unworthy of a peace-loving people. 
Before any of our readers accept these arguments at their 
face value it might be worth while to consider not merely the 
undoubted fact that both sides have a free market here, though 
only one side is in a position to obtain the goods; but also that 
the establishment as a principle of international law that no 
neutral should sell munitions of war to belligerents would be 
a direct blow to the cause of peace for the weaker nations by 
putting the biggest kind of a premium on deliberate prepared- 
ness for war. If a big nation at the outbreak of hostilities had 
all the guns and ammunition and all the factories for making 
them it needed, while the neutral markets were shut to the 
weaker nation which had not prepared itself, there would be 
nothing left for the hitherto peaceful and unarmed nation but 
to submit to this well-prepared aggression and attack. The 
cause of the open markets for the sale of arms is, therefore, so 
far, the cause of peace. 

& 

If you are a physician in an over-doctored community, and 
want to utilize your medical training where it will tell power- 
fully and where there are not as many physicians to the square 
inch as there are in the United States, write to Amos P. 
Wilder, executive secretary of the Yale in China organization 
at New Haven. The New Haven institution, it will be remem- 
bered, supports at Changsha, China, a medical school operated 
under the joint auspices of Yale graduates and Chinese physi- 
cians. Now the China Medical Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation promises to maintain six more doctors, provided 
their professional attainments and Christian character qualify 
them for such service. Why loaf all day in your office waiting 
for patients when China’s physical distress looms so large? Or 
why not, if you happen to be crowded with professional oppor- 
tunities from morn until eve, consider this unusual chance, 
not to make a fortune, but to lead a life that will benefit thou- 
sands of people now without medical relief. 

st 

In most countries of the world the statement that a certain 
man was a successful contractor, designer and builder of light- 
houses and breakwaters, lecturer, writer of novels and painter 
of successful and quickly sold pictures would have been re- 
garded as incredible. It is not so in America, and was the 
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actual fact in regard to F, Hopkinson Smith, who died in New 
York last week. He was proudest of his lighthouse building, 
but he put a spirit of adventurous enjoyment into everything 
he did, and this quality makes him a good pattern for our 
American boys and girls and our American artists to follow in 
their work. 
et 
In connection with the Bismarck birth centenary, every- 
body is asking what the Iron Chancellor would. have said in 
regard to the present situation of Germany, What he did say 
in a speech to the Reichstag on Feb. 19, 1878, as recalled by the 
New York Dvening Post, was: “We are not going the 
Napoleonic road. We have no purpose to be either the umpire 
or the schoolmaster of Europe.” 
‘ & 
The only drawback to our welcome of balmy spring days is 
the thought that they make fighting easier in the Carpathians 


and all along the embattled lines. God grant that it may en@ 
before another season of frost and snow returns! 


wt 
“Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the Judgment Day; 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray.” 
Js 


For a spring tonic read in the April Missionary Herald the 
cheerful letters from our workers at danger points the world 


over. Only people who really trust in God could write that 
way. 
a 
Ardent temperance people, formerly stigmatized as 


“cranks,” continue to look happy. 


From Our Western Window | 


A type of Good Samaritan who literally wore himself out 
in behalf of the socially bruised and beaten was the late 
Charles R. Henderson of Chicago University. Professor Hen- 
derson had the good fortune to be known and honored and loved 
in a variety of spheres. He had first a successful career as 
a pastor of Baptist churches, with its humble beginning in a 
mission near the great Chicago stockyards and its culmination 
in the influential Woodward Avenue Church of Detroit, from 
which he was summoned to a place on the University of Chi- 
eago faculty. Throughout this period of churchly service he 
had shown himself a close student and advocate in the realm 
of social problems, actively participating in charity, industrial 
and prison activities which in later years were to claim so 
large a share of skilled attention. 

So, at the invitation of President Harper, he entered upon 
the university career which was to give him so wide a reputa- 
tion. But, unlike many foilowers of academic paths, he did 
not view the University as a cloister apart from mankind in 
the making. He was continually serving the varied outside 
interests which drew his interest and support. Always his 
emphasis was on the cleansing and uplifting power of Chris- 
tianity. The national Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, the National Prison Association and the International 
Prison Congress, besides many other lesser bodies, honored him 
with leadership. Commenting upon the scientific spirit which 
he carried into his humanitarian effort, his colleague and 
friend, Dean Shailer Mathews, declared, ‘At all times he in- 
sisted that any attempted reforms be preceded by the most 
eareful investigation,’ and he added, “His entire life was a 
sacrifice.” 

One of his latest efforts in the religious sphere was his 
visit to the Orient several years ago to deliver the Barrows 
Lectures in India, China and Japan. To the intellectual lead- 
ers of these countries of the East he brought a singularly 
clear and sane interpretation of the social ideals of the West. 
The utterances were a distinct contribution to the missionary 
program among those Oriental peoples. 

It is not without significance that the burdens which actu- 
ally caused his useful life to be laid down at this time, were in 
behalf of his own city. As president of the United Charities in 
Chicago, Professor Henderson was under a responsibility of 
amelioration in this year of war and penury such as the or- 
ganization has never known, But in addition, and in face of 
his doctor’s orders, he took on also strenuous effort in behalf 
of the town problem of the unemployed. The two loads to- 
gether finally broke his health, and he died in faraway Caro- 
lina, vainly seeking to recover from the strain. 

The attendance at the funeral was 8,000, a democratic out- 
pouring from well nigh all the forces of a city’s life. Remem- 
bering his somewhat austere appearance, I quizzed a University 
student on the attitude of the men. “We all loved him,” was 
his simple answer. Tributes from many leaders in Chicago’s 
life have been laid upon his bier. But it remained for Dr 
Gunsaulus, in his Easter sermon, to suggest the most appro- 
priate memorial for Dr. Henderson: 

“I should like to see the memory of Dr. Henderson per- 
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petuated in Chicago, not by a monument of stone or gold, for 
that would be unlike him, but I would like all the churches to 
observe one Sunday in the year as Henderson Day, on which 
they would make an offering for Chicago charities, in which he 
was so much interested and for which he gave his life.” 


* *€ 


That was an interesting incident in St. Louis during Holy 
Week, but it is even more significant to note the part that 
interested the newspapers. Three hundred women—for news. 
purposes, “society women’”’—spent three days in a convent in 
a retreat of silence and prayer. It is related that not a word 
was spoken from beginning to end, not even at meals. Now 
this withdrawal may have been superficial or faddish or any- 
thing else a skeptic chooses to say. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that so large a group of women thought it worth while 
and appropriate to spend half a week in silent meditation. But 
the newspaper, cynical and stained with seamy things, saw 
only “three hundred women together and no gossip.” That's a 
poor, poverty-stricken little jibe for Easter week. 


* 


The uproar which this department recently recorded about 
the University of Utah has evidently only begun. Following 
the summary removal of four conspicuous members of the 
faculty, all non-Mormons, nearly a score more professors and 
instructors have handed in their resignations. Not only this, 
but a group of several hundred students have served notice of 
their intention to withdraw at the close of the year. Mass 
meetings of various bodies—the alumni, the women’s clubs and 
the like—have added to the ferment. Suits are threatened to 
recover land grants on the ground that the University has 
become a sectarian institution. 

Some peacemakers have attempted to answer the ery of 
“Mormon domination” by pointing to the make-up of the fac- 
ulty; out of 112 members 70 were non-Mormons, 40 were 
Mormons and the religion of two was unknown. 

Another point of view was expressed by a “Gentile” pro- 
fessor who did not resign. He writes: “All of the men who 
have resigned have come from the East. I too come from 
the East. The trouble is that the Eastern men have come here 
with fixed ideas, and they are in a measure unwilling to be 
tolerant. They feel that the institutions of this part of the 
country are different, and when the institutions do not change 
to suit them they are too ready to condemn. It is right that 
we should be tolerant in both politics and religion.” 

These views certainly ought to appeal to the high-handed 
Mormon hierarchy. Likewise they may not object to this 
wholesale withdrawal of opposing and unwelcome representa- 
tives of the non-Mormon persuasion. The whole episode seems 
cut from the same cloth which permitted the Mormon governor 
recently to veto, in the boldest effrontery, a bill for state pro- 
hibition passed by large majorities in both houses of the legis- 
lature. Is it possible that at some hidden point the interests 
of the Mormon industrial investments and those of the liq 
traffic coincide? 

Chicago, April 5, 1915, Q7, & 
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Fiftieth Anniversary of the Death of Lincoln 
Would Reconstruction Have Endangered His Fame? 


Half a century has now passed since the 
death of Abraham Lincoln. He died April 
15, 1865, six days after the surrender of 
Lee and one day after General Johnston 
offered to surrender to General Sherman, 
events which closed the war. Thus his 
career was ended at the stroke of the clock 
which divided the time of war from the time 
of reconstruction. What would Lincoln 
have done with reconstruction if he had 
lived? This question often has been asked. 
What might reconstruction have done to his 
fame? is another question which also has 
been asked. In the dazzling light of his 
present glory it is not easy to think that 
anything could have come between his great- 
ness as Hmancipator and the admiration 
and gratitude of the American people. But 
we are looking across time, and time does 
wonders for great men. It lifts their repu- 
tation out of all the prejudice and bitterness, 
the meanness and madness of the hour in 
which they struggled and leaves their weak- 
nesses and mistakes among things forgotten. 


-And the city of Washington never was more 


full of bitterness than in the very hour of 
victory over the Rebellion. 


RADICAL OPPOSITION 


Lincoln’s death occured at half past seven 
in the morning, Johnson took the oath of office 
as President at eleven, and to the radical 
and conservative leaders, who immediately 
surrounded him with anxious questioning, 
he declared that “treason was a crime which 
must be punished, made infamous and trait- 
ors impoverished.” In the afternoon a 
caucus was held by the radicals for the 
purpose of relegating Lincoln’s cabinet to a 
back alley and inaugurating a policy “less 
eoncilatory than that of the dead President. 


‘Thus before the sun went down the oppo- 


nents of what was called Lincoln’s known 
“policy of .tenderness for the rebels, and as 
distasteful as possible to radical Repub- 
lieans,”’ were lining up for battle against it. 
Then came the news of Sherman’s bad 
blunder with General Johnston, a mistake 
which meant that while Johnston surrend- 
ered his army Sherman surrendered the 
fortress of reconstruction, and this inflamed 
political passion to a white heat. Nearly 
every official at military headquarters in 
Washington, except Grant, lost his head 
over it, and Secretary Stanton and General 
Halleck treated the great general, who had 
marched to the sea and done wonders to 
bring the war to an end, so shamefully that 
he would not speak to them when they met 
on the platform at the Great Review, while 
his weather-beaten and battle-scarred vet- 
erans passed by. 

On the following day the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War met Johnson, and there 
were cordial greetings all around. “Johnson 
we have faith in you,” exclaimed Senator 
Ben Wade, and then with an oath he said, 
“There will be no trouble now in running 
the government.” George W. Julian, who 
was a member of the committee, tells this 
in hid “Political Recollections.” Mr. Julian 
also declares that not more than one man 
in ten really wanted Lincoln renominated. 


His ATTEMPTS AT RECONSTRUCTION 


But now that the mad whirlpool of war 
Was passed and the wreckage which it had 
made must be put together was the gentle, 
tolerant Lincoln the leader for the task? 
The radicals did not think so. Their souls 
were full of bitterness over his acts and 
utterances in the attempts which had been 
made at reconstruction. His Amnesty Proce. 
lamation had sorely displeased them, and 
they had secured a vote against it in both 
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houses of Congress and had passed a propo- 
sition for reconstruction which was much 
more severe in terms. Lincoln refused to 
sign it, a refusal which brought down upon 
him a fierce attack by Henry Winter Davis 
and Ben Wade. Three days before his death 
Lincoln’ reiterated his views of reconstruc- 
tion as set forth in his Amnesty Proclama- 
tion. Congress also rejected the members 
and senators elected by the reconstructed 
state governments which Lincoln had helped 
to set up in Louisiana and Arkansas. The 
radicals also viewed with much alarm and 
outspoken wrath the permission which the 
President a few days before his death gave 
to the Virginia legislature to assemble for 
the purpose of reorganizing state affairs. 


LINCOLN AND JOHNSON 

There was some similarity in the ante- 
cedents of Lincoln and his successor, but an 
immeasurable difference in their personality. 
Both were born in the South and among 
the “poor whites.” Both were self-made men, 
only that Lincoln had made an immensely 
better job of it than Johnson. Lincoln was 
one of the “illustrious obscure” when first 
brought out for the Presidency, having seen 
but two years of public life as a member of 
Congress. Johnson had been in Congress 
ten years, governor of his state, United 
States senator, the first man to propose the 
famous Homestead Law in Congress, and, 
although a Democrat, he had been nomi- 
nated for the Vice-Presidency by a dyed in 
the wool Republican convention. It is said 
that he fondly thought of himself as a second 
edition of Andrew Jackson, but one of his 
critics described him as an “‘irresolute mule.” 

In temper Johnson was a fighter; Lincoln 
was the most patient man ever in the White 
House, not excepting the present monument 
of patience. Julian tells the story that Sec- 
retary Stanton said to the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War, “If Lincoln told you 
to tell me what you said he did, he is an old 
fool.” The crestfallen committee hurried 
back to the President with Stanton’s reply. 
Lineoln put on a solemn look and then re- 
marked, “If Stanton says I am an old fool 
I must be one for he is generally right.” A 
man with such forbearance might have 
smoothed out a path through reconstruction 
in spite of Wade and his class in the Senate 
and Stevens in absolute control of the House. 

Was death kind to the great Emancipator 
in saving from so dangerous a future? Did 
it so time the hour for his departure from 
the strife which involved his country that 
no shadow could fall over his path of glory? 
It may have been so; I cannot say. But it 
does seem to me that in such a time cf dis- 
tressed statesmanship there was serious need 
of the Lincoln temper. 


GREAT ABILITY BUT BAD TEMPER 


The Congress which met in 1865 has been 
criticised as sadly lacking in statesmanship, 
but surely it did not lack ability. There 
were two future Presidents in the House, 
Hayes and Garfield, and in one branch or 
the other were three future vice-presidents, 
Colfax, Wilson and Hendricks; and names 
which are famous were on the roll of mem- 
bership—Sherman, Sumner, Fessenden, 
Trumbull, Blaine, Conkling, Allison, Banks, 
Boutwell,. Cullom, Washburn, and scores of 
others who made their mark. It is doubtful 
whether a Congress of higher or even equal 
ability ever has assembled at Washington. 
It was not ability but the right temper 
which was wanting. a constructive temper 
instead of a fighting temper. There were too 
many men in Congress who did not know 
that the war was over, too many who wanted 
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to consider the rebels so completely out of 
the Union that they could treat them as a 
foreign enemy and the states as subjugated 
territory. “If we pass your measure,” ex- 
claimed one of the peaceful senators, “‘it 
will be secession by act of Congress.” It 
was a temper which had been gathering bit- 
terness through long years of virulent 
debate. 

Reconstruction would have been a far less 
dismal muddle if the spirit of restoration 
and uplift which now prevails had then 
found its way into the public mind and 
common heart. 


CONGREGATIONAL STATESMANSHIP 


Fortunately while this spirit was so lack- 
ing among the leaders who controlled Con- 
gress, it immediately manifested itself in 
the religious circles of the country. And of 
no other denomination was this more true, 
or even quite so true as of Congregational- 
ists. I am not unduly swayed by denomina- 
tional pride when I say that there was more 
real statesmanship regarding the worst prob- 
lem of the Southern situation in a square 
rod of Congregationalism than in acres of 
Congressional debate. The real question was 
what to do with the Freedmen, the millions 
of people who suddenly had been made free 
and then left to shift for themselves in all 
their ignorance and helplessness, Congre- 
gationalists, along with other religious 
bodies, immediately resolved this question 
into the better question, what to do for 
these people, and not in the way of giving 
them more privileges or power, but more 
fitness to be free and to use power. schools 
for their ignorance, sympathetic leadership 
for their helplessness, religious strength for 
their weaknesses. This was real statesman- 
ship, from the ground up. 

Why it did not occur to Congress to do 
something for the education of this ignorant 
mass of citizenship is beyond an answer. 
One. of the most intelligent colored men I 
ever met in the South said to me that the re- 
construction policy adopted by Congress was 
like an attempt to make a pyramid stand on 
its apex instead of its base. Now we are 
spending millions of dollars to help farmers 
raise more corn or cotton or grass. Why 
did not that able aggregation of mep who 
assembled at Washington in 1865 know 
enough to appropriate funds to establish a 
line of schools through the whole region of 
that dense ignorance and fit it for citizen- 
ship? I cannot answer the question. 

But, as I say, there was constructive 
statesmanship in the religious bodies of the 
country—and that is what Christianity 
means at home and abroad, even when it 
does not get eredit for it. The means of 
the churches were comparatively limited, 
but the results were very great. On one 
of the streets of New Orleans, on a bright 
summer day, I saw pools of blood, dead men, 
the result of a battle over reconstruction ; 
on another street I saw young men leaving 
the door of a school to become leaders of 
their race. There was much difference be- 
tween the two. 

But Lincoln’s fame was secure. Well did 
Henry Ward Beecher say, when the body of 
the great President was passing from the 
Capital to the grave at Springfield, ‘‘Pass 
on. Four years ago, Oh Illinois. we took 
from thy midst an untried man, and from 
among the people, We return him to you a 
mighty conqueror. Not thine any more, but 
the Nations; not ours, but the world’s. Ye 
people, behold the martyr. whose blood, as 
so many articulate words, pleads for fidelity, 
for law, for liberty.” 
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Better Housing in Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh’s campaign to improve housing conditions has made 
marked progress during the last six months; and the sum total of 
the results gained may well be marked by other cities. At the head 
of the movement is the Housing Conference, to which, as general 
clearing house, all reports of unsanitary or unsafe housing condi- 
tions are submitted by the workers of the various philanthropic and 
charitable organizations. The Department of Health supplements 
the work of the Housing Conference, with its power of ordering 
the improvement or destruction of dilapidated buildings. During 
the six months ending Dec. 1, 1914, 808 owners were warned. by 
the health department to repair or tear down old buildings; sev- 
enty-seven buildings were repaired and 250 torn down. The Shade 
Tree Commission and the City Planning Commission are taking 
part in the movement, and encourage the dwellers in the new build- 
ings to care for their lawns, cultivate tiny gardens and guard their 
trees. Surprising results, says the American City, are gained 
through these methods; careless and slovenly families respond to 
their improved surroundings, and take new pride in. themselves and 
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their ways of living; and a better class of tenants is being developed 
to occupy the pleasant little homes which are replacing the old 
disorderly tenements. 


Our Military Peace Maker 


There is one soldier of high command in the United States Army 
whom it might be well to dispatch at once “against” the armies 
of embattled Europe. His name is Brig.-Gen. Hugh L. Scott, to 
whom we have referred editorially several times. General Scott 
seems to possess an uncommon faculty, for a man of war, for exer- 
cising the arts of peace. When he is ordered to subdue riotous dis- 


positions, instead of loading up with shrapnel, he simply leaves the’ 


army tied somewhere outside and goes out to have a talk with the 
enemy. The result is usually a complete victory for the General, 
involving unconditional surrender of his foe. His latest achieve- 
ment of this sort is among the restive Piute Indians, whose upris- 
ings have recently rivaled. the European battles for headlines in 
the Western press. A murder that roused the usual zeal of local 
police, stirring Colorado and Utah marshals to summon armed 
posses and engage in pitched battles, finally resulted in. several 
more fatalities and apparently a widespread uprising. The Piutes 
withdrew to a mountain fortress and things looked dark indeed. 
Here the Federal authorities came in, and with their support, also 
their misgivings, General Scott proposed to test the Beatitude given 
to the peacemakers. 

Accompanied only by an aide and an orderly, with a couple of 
trusted Navajos as guides and helpers, the General went out, un- 
armed, into the wilderness, His own story of the desert conference, 
the willing surrender of the “bad Indians” and the return with 
twenty-five or thirty Piutes to civilization is simple but dramatic. 
It leaves much to the imagination, like Sir John French’s report 
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of the retreat from Mons. Then he sent a telegram to Washing- 
ton, in which he said, among other things: “Successful. ... Am 
leaving everything peaceable in Southern Utah.” ‘Think of such a 
soldier in the robes of militarism, calling himself a success because 
he made peace! What shall be done to him? ‘Where they were 
encamped,” he says 
laconically, “in the 
wild, broken country 
near the Grand 
Cafion, they would 
have been mighty hard 
to dislodge. It would 
have taken a large 
force of cavalry, two 
regiments probably, 
to subdue them, and it 
would have cost the 
Government $25,000 
just to get the soldiers 
in there.” So, in- 
stead of enjoying a 
little set-to with real 
powder and ball, the 
General proved a good 
friend to an impecuni- 
ous Administration 
and a noble example 
of Christian peace- 
making to the citizens 
at large. GJ. A. 


A Delegate from the 
French Churches 


A delegate from 
the Evangelical Re- 
formed Churches of 
France, Rey. Stuart 
L. Roussel, is travel- 
ing in this country 
with an earnest ap- 
peal to Americans for 
sympathy and practical aid in a time of great peril for the un- 
fortunate institution which he represents. Since the early days 
of the persecution of the Huguenots, the Protestant churches of 
France have seldom fallen on easy days; and the Reformed Church 
has been no exception to the rule. Its brief period of recognition 
and endowment during the days of Napoleon was followed by the 
separation of Church and State under the republic, when of course 
all the support of the government was withdrawn. Vigorous efforts 
of reorganization and combination put the Reformed Church on a 
self-supporting basis, in spite of the fact that most of the congre- 
gations were extremely poor and had to be assisted by their larger 
sister churches. But the terrible Huropean war, sweeping over 
the country, bearing off the young men, crushing out industries, 
confiscating money and goods, has reduced the struggling church 
again to desperate straits, and unless help can be secured soon, 
from fifty to 150 out of the 450 churches must be closed, congrega- 
tions left pastorless and families of pastors unsupported. The 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America is warmly 
indorsing Mr. Roussel and his cause, and has offered the use of 
its New York office for the campaign. Mr. Roussel is a descendant 
of one of the persecuted Huguenots whose name is inscribed in the 
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Huguenot Hall of Martyrs in Mialet, France; he comes to this 
country fresh from the stirring scenes of the bombardment of 
Rheims, when the Protestant church was destroyed and services 
had to be held underground in the wine cellars; and it is felt that 
his dramatic appeal will not fail to gain for his church the help 
so sorely needed. 


A Japanese Revival in Los Angeles 


Twenty-five years ago a young man of sixteen was driven from 
his home in an interior town in northern Japan because he be- 
lieved in Yaso (Jesus). Through the kindness of friendly mis- 
sionaries he came to the Moody Bible Institute in Chicago and 
fitted himself for a lay preacher. Returning to his native country 
full of purpose and hope he tried to present Christ to his parents, 
who had driven him from home. Later he had the joy of seeing 
his father and mother and two younger brothers accept Christ. 
As he went about in the towns and villages of Japan he was often 
lovingly called the “Moody of Japan.” One winter about twenty 
years ago he held successful meetings in a number of Christian 
schools. Our Woman’s Board. School, The Baikwa Girls’ School 
of Osaka, was greatly helped and invigorated by his message. 

Recently this same Japanese Christian, Rev. Mr. Kimura, a 
- pastor now of one of our Kumiai churches in Kyoto, held a series 
of special meetings among the Japanese of Los Angeles. H'resh 
from a campaign among the Japanese in Honolulu, where it is 
said that more than 1,000 decided to become Christians, he came 
to Los Angeles to help in an interdenominational series of meet- 
ings, held in the Women’s Christian Temperance Hall. The reg- 
ular meetings were held at sunrise and in the evening. 


Meetings Largely Attended 


At odd times he addressed one minister’s meeting (American) 
and twice held meetings at the Bible Institute. He also held two 
special meetings for Japanese women, one for Japanese waiters 
and one for Japanese students. The attendance at the evening 
meetings was from three to four hundred an evening. It was an 
inspiring sight to those who love “the brown crowd” to see some 
gray-haired Japanese saints and many Japanese children in the 
arms of their mothers, or more frequently of their fathers, at these 
meetings. The feeling of Christian fellowship was strong and 
abiding. 

Mr. Kimura had a well-trained, though small, Japanese choir 
with an occasional American quartet. He had a large chart of 
Japanese songs on the platform in plain sight, and he made every- 
body sing or attempt to sing. 

One of the young men of the Japanese mission of the First 
Congregational Church said concerning Mr. Kimura’s work, “This 
is the real revival among the Japanese in Los Angeles, There 
has been no time like the present in the history of the Japanese 
churches here, when all Christians have united in spirit and 
effort realizing their great responsibility and mission. They have 
become dead in earnest for the service of our Master.” ‘The re- 
sult so far as can be tabulated is that between 250 to 300 have 
become Christians. Thirty of these were received into the 
mmission church and more will be received in two months. The 

; Congregational mis- 
sion church has _ be- 
come united, and con- 
tains at least three 
young men who are 


definitely working 
towards the ministry. 
L. E. O, 


Efficient Sabbath 
Schools in Boston 
The special com- 
mittee of the Sunday 
School Superintend- 
ents’ Union of Boston 
and vicinity, which 
recently made a sur- 
vey of schools in and 
about the Hub with a 
view to reporting for 
the benefit of teachers 
and school officers 
those especially 
worthy of study, is to 
be congratulated on 
the analysis which it 
now presents to the 
public. It is gratify- 
ing to Congregation- 
alists to note the large number of churches of their denomination 
listed in the twenty-two classes into which the schools are divided. 
For example, Class 3, Beginners’ Department, contains the names 
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of ten churches whose schools are especially efficient in their work 
with young children; and six of the ten are Congregational. In 
Class 20, Teacher Training Classes, five out of the eight churches 
listed are Congregational, and in every list the denomination holds 
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its own. The analysis is sure to prove valuable to workers in the 
Sabbath schools of Greater Boston. It was published in full in 
the Boston T'ranscript of Saturday, April 3, and will be especially 
useful to visitors from other cities. 


Grinnell’s Mission Study Conference 


The Volunteer Bands of Iowa held a Mission Study Confer- 
ence in Grinnell, March 5-7. Two hundred and seventy-seven 
delegates, representing the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations of twenty-one Iowa colleges, were present. The 
largest delegation, that from Iowa State University, numbered 
thirty-one. Next in size was the delegation from Drake, which 
numbered twenty-nine. Penn College of Oskaloosa sent twenty- 
eight delegates and ranked third. The speakers, ten in number, 
were: Rev. Thomas Donohug of India, Rev. Titus Lowe of 
Omaha, Miss Edith Helmer of Iowa City, Miss Maude Kelsey, 
Joseph Robbins of the Philippines, Mrs. C. W. McCleary of 
Africa, Dr. W. T. Elmore of India, and President Main, Rev. B. S. 
Turner and Rev. HB. J. Jaqua of Grinnell. At the final session 
officers for next year were chosen, and Guy VY. Aldrich was re- 
elected. The program was closed by a few short talks by Stu- 
dent Volunteers who told why they had decided upon missionary 
work as a life work. The tremendous earnestness and the prac- 
tical Christianity displayed by these speakers strengthened the 
spirit of service and consecration which so strongly characterized 
the whole conference. 


Sunday at the Exposition 


The Sunday hour of music at the Panama-Pacific Dxposition 
at San Francisco has been changed from an indoor affair to a 
thing much more truly Californian, an.outdoor sing. On a recent 
Sunday a chorus of fifty young people sang for an hour in the 
portico of the Y. W. C. A. Building. The walls behind them 
served as a sounding board to throw the voices out over the lagoon 
and the gardens. Hundreds of people, as they were passing by, 
stopped to listen. All the seats around the yellow daffodil gardens 
filled with people and the steps and porch were crowded. LEvery- 
body has a lurking sentiment about some of the grand old hymns. 
There have been great occasions when visiting thousands have 
burst spontaneously into the music of Nearer, My God to Thee, or 
Rock of Ages. Whatever may be one’s individual attitude toward 
formal religion, or whatever may be one’s feeling or lack of feeling 
about definite church ceremony, there seems to be unanimity of 
sentiment about the music and the words of some of the world’s 
sacred songs. And the notes of Handel’s Messiah by the Alameda 
County 1915 chorus on its first appearance on March 15 held en- 
tranced the largest audience Festival Hall has seen, proving the 
drawing power of association in music. Many of the best choirs 
and musical societies of the Bay region have offered to present 
Sunday programs at the Y. W. C. A. Building. Most of these 
programs will be given at 5 o'clock in the afternoon. Sometimes 
it may be necessary to shift to an earlier hour to suit the con- 
venience of choirs from across the Bay. Any change in the hour 
will be announced the preceding week. 
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The Spirit Warreth against the Flesh 


The president of one of our great American universities had 
been teaching his boy Bible stories. The father is an expert 
scholar, well versed in the Seriptures. He made a profound im- 
pression on the boy’s mind with those stirring narratives and at the 
end of two years’ study he asked him one day, “When you get to 
heaven what Bible character would you most like to see?’ He 
thought that Joseph with his romantic career, or David making his 
way from the sheepfold to the throne, or possibly the Master him- 
self coming out of’the carpenter shop to take the moral government 
of mankind upon his shoulder, might well have made the strongest 
appeal. But to his consternation the piously trained ten-year-old 
promptly answered, “Goliath.” 

The period of hero worship has its hour with us all. There is 
a time when physicial prowess makes potent appeal. The story of 
the duel between the stripling with his sling and the giant from 
Gath enlists the eager interest of the children and is not without 
its fascination for their elders and betters. 

The Philistines and the Israelites were drawn up in battle array. 
They were encamped on the opposite sides of a valley. The Philis- 
tines had as their champion this fighter named Goliath. He was a 
huge fellow nearly ten feet in height. His armor weighed a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. His spear was like a weaver’s beam. These 
various items are noted as indicating how invincible he seemed. 

The Philistines felt that the hour had struck for them to be 
avenged upon Israel for the pranks and defeats they once suffered 
at the hands of the merry and mighty Samson. They now had a 
strong man of their own. After the manner of similar contests 
recorded in the Iliad, they were ready to let the issue of the cam- 
paign turn upon the result of a solitary combat between Goliath 
and any Israelite put up against him. 


THE SORE NEED OF A CHAMPION 
Morning after morning for the space of six weeks the huge fel- 


low came out to the edge of the valley to insult and defy the. 


armies of Israel. ‘‘Why are ye come out in battle array?” he cried. 
“Am I not a Philistine and ye servants of Saul? Choose you a 
man and let him come down to me. If he be able to kill me, then 
we will be your servants. But if I prevail against him, then ye 
shall be our servants. I defy the armies of Israel this day. Give 
me a man that we may fight.” 

“When Saul and all Israel heard these words of the Philistine 
they were dismayed and greatly afraid.” It went on day after 
day, their sense of humiliation adding cubit after cubit to its 
stature. Yet not a man of them dared to cross swords with the 
giant from Gath. 

There came a day when the youthful David, sent by his father 
to carry extra rations to his brothers at the front and to bring 
news of the campaign, appeared in camp. His older brothers 
chided him for having left his sheep that in the pride and naughti- 
ness of his heart he might see something of the battle. But David 
apprised of the humiliating position of the armies of his country, 
replied, “Is there not a cause?” 

He inquired as to the encouragement offered to bring forth a 
man to fight the Philistine. ‘What shall be done to the man that 
killeth this Philistine and taketh away the reproach from Israel?” 
He was not interested in the reward held out—he was seeking to 
solve the mystery of this unaccepted challenge. It seemed a thing 
incredible that such a situation could arise, “Who is this uncir- 
cumcised Philistine that he should defy the armies of the living God? 

David was informed that to the victor had been promised the 
freedom of his father’s house from taxation and great riches and 
the hand of the king’s daughter in marriage. But without result 
—no man dared to brave the strokes of the invincible Goliath. 


WHO IS THIS PHILISTINE THAT HE SHOULD DEFY? 


Then spoke the voice of faith from out the heart of undefeated 
youth. “Let no man’s heart fail because of him—thy servant will 
go and fight this Philistine.’ The king remonstrated with this 
uncalculating courage which would set untried youth against a 
disciplined man of war. But Dayid insisted that his rough and 
tumble experiences with the lions and the bears which attacked 
his sheep had provided him the needed training. The king offered 
his own armor—for the king would naturally have the best suit of 
armor—that the stripling might in some measure be protected in 
the unequal contest. But after trying on this cumbersome equip- 
ment David put it aside. “I cannot go with these for I have not 
proved them.” He disdained the orthodox, conventional modes of 
defense and out of his own experience chose those tested weapons 
which he had found effective. He took five smooth stones from the 
brook and with his sling in hand professed himself ready for the 
combat. 


International Sunday School Lesson for April 25. 1 Sam. 17: 
1-54. 
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~ out his contemptuous wrath against his puny antagonist. 


BIBLE CLASS 


THE STRANGELY ASSORTED COMBATANTS 


The Israelites and the Philistines were drawn up on the slopes 
of this natural amphitheater to witness the outcome of this strange ~ 
combat. ‘The principals were put forward. The Philistine was 
enraged when he saw the stripling they had sent against him. 
“Am I a dog,” he cried, “that thou comest to me with a club?” 
He cursed David by his gods and threatened to give his flesh to the 
fowls of the air and the beasts of the field. Like certain modern» 
combatants, “Goliath was mighty with his mout His tongue 
was like a weaver’s beam. He had been smiting the poor Israelites 
with its stinging insults. 

David was undisturbed. His weapons had been taken from the 
wallet of experience and his courage came from the same reliable 
source. “The Lord that delivered me out of the paw of the lion 
and the bear will deliver me out of the hand of this Philistine.” 
The moral triumphs of the boy become the harbinger of the spirit- 
ual triumphs of mature manhood. The boy who disdains to lie 
or to cheat, to stoop to uncleanness or to show himself a coward, 
knows how to bear himself when the harder tests of middle life 
assail him. “The Lord that delivered will deliver ——.” 
Fill in the blanks out of your own experience! The statement 
still holds good! 

The stripling’s faith contributed to his courage. His trust in 
God kept his nerves steady so that he was still able in the presence 
of that roaring giant to “sling at a hair’s breadth and not miss.” 
His moral passion as he came forth to lift the reproach from the 
banner of his nation gave strength to his arm. 


THE MIGHT OF MORAL FAITH 


It was moral force pitted against brute strength. The scorn- 
ful self-confidence of Goliath trusting in his coat of brass and in 
his arm of flesh was opposed by the spirit of faith as the source 
of a finer form of valor. Here was the contrast voiced in David’s 
own challenge to the advancing foe. “Thou comest to me with 
sword and spear! I come to thee in the name of the Lord of Hosts, 
whom thou hast defied.” The forces seemed unequally matched 
to those who saw but the outward appearance. Yet to the eye of 
insight, adding to the muster roll those unseen energies which are 
mighty through God to the casting down of strongholds of evil, 
victory rested already upon that strength which is from above. 

The huge Philistine came on brandishing his spear and roaring 
David 
saw the unprotected spot below the visor of his helmet. He took 
one of the five stones and slung it with such force and precision 
that it struck Goliath in the forehead and knocked him senseless. 
David ran quickly and took the Philistine’s sword and cut off his 
head, holding it aloft in the eyes of Israel as a trophy. The Philis- 
tines fled in sudden fear and the men of Israel pursuing them in 
their rout won a notable victory. Thus reproach was removed 
from the armies of the living God. 

“The yictory which overcometh the world is always of our 
faith. We must keep what Ruskin calls with reference to artists 
‘the primitive innocence of the eye.’ Cynicism and ennui must be 
counterbalanced by the sanguine idealism so well exemplified by 
each June’s graduates from school and college. This innate hope- 
fulness ought to be retained through all states of life. For those 
who believe in God there are always more lands to be possessed. 
It is their lasting prerogative to go forth ‘with the rays of morn 
on their white shields of expectation.’” (W. HB. Wolcott.) 


THE BATTLE IS THE LORD’S 


“The battle is the Lord’s” in the last analysis and he saveth 
not alone with sword and spear. There are sentiments and prin- 
ciples deep-rooted in a nation’s life mightier than the heaviest 
battalions. There are devotions and enthusiasms which outwear 
the largest collections of munition and equipment. There are habits 
of thought and tenaciously cherished ideals which constitute a 
more reliable defense of the citadels of a nation’s life than all the 
ramparts and battlements devised by strategists. Let all the earth 
know that there is a God in Israel and in Durope and in this broad 
land of ours! In his great hands are found the final issues of 
each campaign. t 

The unregenerate world, strong in the resources of its own 
carnal might is often contemptuous as it faces the modest equip- 
ment and the slender resources of the average church. The thought 
that any substantial deliverance can come from these unseen spir- 
itual forces for which the church stands seems all but ludicrous. 
Let the forces of righteousness stand ready as Jesus did to stake 
their all upon the power of instruction and persuasion, spiritual 
appeal and right example! Let them move along that line of effort 
undaunted for in the end if they are faithful, the whole method of 
life for which Goliath stands will bite the dust. 
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THE HOUR OF PRAYER 


Some Great Hymns 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for April 18-24 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Some Great Hymns. Psa. 98: 1-9. 

Hymns of the Christ. The gratitude and 
affection of the church from the very be- 
ginning found its expression in hymns of 
praise. The hymns suggested for our 
thought under this topic are those begin- 
ning, “Jesus, the very thought of thee,” 
“Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts,” and “Oh, 
sacred head now wounded.” They express 
the heart of Christianity, which consists in 
a loyal and affectionate personal relation 
with Christ. It is worth our study to ob- 
serve how this personal acquaintance? in- 
evitably breaks out in song. We would like 


_ to know what hymns Paul and Silas sang at 


midnight in the dungeon at Philippi, but a 
good guess would be that they were hymns of 
praise to Christ. The crusading armies were 
recruited to the music of hymn singing; the 
Huguenots won their way to power with the 
psalms of Clement Marot on their lips. 
Watts and Wesley gave voice to the Metho- 
dist revival that transformed England. The 
progress of the Mnglish ritualistic movement 
and of the Moody revivals alike was carried 
through on the wings of song; and Christ has 
been the inspiration and enthusiasm of all 
these bursts of Christian music. 


The Communion of Saints in Song. The 
hymns of the church have served still an- 
other purpose; they have voiced personal 
loyalty and enthusiasm for Jesus, but they 
have also tied together the hearts of Chris- 
tian believers. Whatever may happen in 
our disputes over the details of Christian be- 
lief or practice. we all sing the same hymns, 
and we never feel the underlying unity of the 
church so much as when we are engaged in 
song. The pictures in the Apocalypse of 
heaven’s life, deeply tinctured as they are 
with the beliefs and experiences of an age 
that is past, are universal in their picture of 
one body of believers engaged in heartfelt 
songs of praise. In our homes, and often 
on Sunday evening in summer hotels and 


. boarding houses, the true unity of believers 


finds expression in the common use of song. 
This is God’s purpose, that our hearts 
should be drawn together in our hymns of 
gratitude and adoration. 


How Shall We Secure a Singing Church? 
Not, I hope, by degrading our Christian 
hymnology until it compares with the 


' rhymes. and jingles of the music hall; not, 


unless the gifts of the people hopelessly fail, 
by the mere engaging of professional singers 
to voice the praise of the church while the 
church sits in silent admiration or bored 
lassitude in the pews. What our churches 
need is a revival of true congregational sing- 
ing, with hymns of dignity and love and 
power kept within a musical compass which 
will enable every one to sing. We may well 
pray for a ‘revival of this gift, made difficult 
by the reserve and the lack of. musical ca- 
pacity and training on the part of so many 
American Christians. For one, I find that 
I forget most sermons. though the good effect 
lingers; but I ean still remember hours of 
worship when my soul was lifted on the 
wings of song. The choral singing of Ger- 
many, the congregational singing of England 
and of a few churches in America—Plymouth 
Chureh in Brooklyn long ago, the Paster 
worship of the Moravians in Bethlehem— 
these linger in memory to my delight. 


Closet and Altar 


THE ENDURING KINGDOM 


And there was given him dominion, 
and glory, and a kingdom, that all the 
peoples, nations and languages should 
serve him: his dominion is an everlast- 
ing dominion, which shall not pass away, 
and his kingdom that which shall not be 
destroyed.—Dan. 7: 14. 


Christ, and he alone, abides as the ages 
come and go; not as the beautiful mem- 
ory, not as the brilliant teacher, not as 
the hero of a sacred tradition, but as the 
life-giving Spirit, present in the world, 
dealing with the lives of men and day 
by day repeating in a thousand souls 
those miracles of grace, beside which 


the opening of the eyes of the blind, 
the unstopping of the ears of the deaf, 
are but momentary physical prophe- 
‘ cies.—Oharles Cuthbert Hall. 


Character is to wear forever; who will 
wonder or grudge that it cannot be devel- 
oped in a day?—Henry Drummond, 


- The result is not a matter of doubt; it 
is only a matter of time. That is the 
vision we want to see—the vision of our 
enthroned Lord! ... That would fill us 
with confidence and courage. And con- 
fidence and courage would spell conquest. 
—J. D. Jones. 


The head that once was crowned with 
thorns 
Is crowned with glory now; 
A royal diadem adorns 
The mighty victor’s brow. 
The highest place that heaven affords 
Is his, is his by right, 
The King of kings, and Lord of lords, 
And heaven’s eternal Light. 


The Joy of all who dwell above, 
The Joy of all below 
To whom he manifests his love, 
And grants his name to know. 
To them the cross, with all its shame, 
With all its grace is given— 
Their name an everlasting name, 
Their joy the joy of heaven. 
—Thomas Kelly. 


The ship of the Church carries Christ 
and all his fortunes, so how can she be 
wrecked? The honor of the Church is 
intertwisted with the honor and glory of 
Christ; if she shall pass away, if she be 


deserted, then where is her Captain, her |. 


Head, her Husband? But as his honor 
must be safe, so shall hers be. Zion 
shall be lifted up, that God may appear 
in his glory. —C. H. Spurgeon. 


Unto the Lamb that was slain and 
hath redeemed us out of all the nations 
of the earth; unto the Lord who pur- 
chased owr souls for himself; unto the 
Friend who loved us and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood; who died for 
us once, that we might die unto sin; who 
rose for us, that we also might rise; who 
ascended for us into heaven to prepare 
a place for ws: and to whom are sub- 
jected the angels and powers and domin- 
ions, to him be glory at all times, in the 
Church that waiteth for him, and in that 
which is around him, from everlasting to 
everlasting! Amen. 

—NMoravian Festal Dorology. 
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The World’s Supreme Book 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for April 25—May 1 


BY PARRIS T, FARWELL 


The Bible, the World’s Supreme Book. 
Deut. 6: 1-9. 

Christ and the Old Testament. The He- 
brew Scripture was the Bible of Jesus and 
allusions to its personages, events and teach- 
ings are, as Professor Stalker says, “so 
woven into the warp and woof of his own 
statements as to show that the Old Testa- 
ment drenched his mind, through and 
through, supplied the scenery in which his 
imagination habitually worked, and molded 
the very language in which he thought and 
spoke.” 


St. Paul and the Old Testament. The 
Apostle Paul writing to Timothy concerning 
the Old Testament spoke of its practical 
value in words not to be forgotten by Chris- 
tians: “The sacred writings which are able 
to make thee wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus. Every Scrip- 
ture inspired of God is also profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction which is in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be complete, furnished com- 
pletely unto every good work.” 


Philip Schaff on the Bible. “Viewed merely 
as a literary production, the Bible is a mar- 
velous book, and without a rival. All the 
libraries of the world could not furnish mate- 
rial enough for so rich a treasure of the 
choicest gems of genius, wisdom and expe- 
rience. It uses all forms of literary compo- 
sition; it rises to the highest heights and 
descends to the lowest depths of humanity; 
it is acquainted with every joy and every 
woe; it contains the spiritual biography of 
every human heart; it is suited to every 
class in society; it is as universal as the 
race, and as boundless as eternity. 


Helen Keller’s Bible. On receipt of a 
Bible in raised characters Helen Keller 
wrote: “Will you kindly convey my grateful 
acknowledgments to the American Bible So- 
ciety. I am studying the Bible in college 
this year and reading it with a delight that 
increases from day to day. Life grows richer 
and heaven nearer as God’s great truths 
unfold themselves to me.” 


Professor Huxley on the Bible. “How is 
the religious feeling, which is the essential 
basis of conduct, to be kept up in the pres- 
ent utterly chaotic state of opinion... 
without the Bible? By the study of what 
other book could children be so humanized 
and made to feel that each figure in the vast 
historical procession fills, like themselves, but 
a momentary space in the interval between 
two eternities, and earns the blessings or the 
eurses of all time according to its efforts to 
do good and to hate evil.” 


The Revenge of History. Some three hun- 
dred years ago the enemies of the: Reforma- 
tion made a great fire in Earl Street, Lon- 
don, and burned every copy of the Bible that 
eould be found, thinking to make an end of 
its use by the people. Today, on the spot 
where that fire was built, stands the great 
building of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, where the Bible is printed in over 
170 different languages and where, it has 
been said, ‘‘an additional copy comes from the 
press at every tick of the clock.” 

“Hammer away, ye rebel bands; 
Your hammers break, 
God’s Anvil stands.” 
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Pioneering in South Dakota 


InrRopucToRY NoTEe.—One of the privi- 
leges of secretarial life is the intimate rela- 
tionship one is privileged to have with semi- 
nary students who are considering the prob- 
lem of life investment. I well recall the day 
when Henry Wischkaemper first came in to 
sce me. There were numerous openings which 
I set before him, but no one seemed to chal- 
lenge him quite so completely as the one in 
Sorum, S. D. ‘With all the abandonment 
which takes a man to any foreign field, 
Wischkaemper gave himself to Sorum. The 
spirit of the man, and the achievements that 
have already been wrought, are well inter- 
preted in this little article which he sends 
us out of his busy life as the pastor of a 
wide area on the frontier and also the prin- 
cipal of a home missionary schoolR. L, 
BREED. 


They are, generally speaking, two main 
kinds of work in the world (1 Cor. 3: 10). 
The first in point of time as well as in im- 
portance is the ground-breaking or founda- 
tion-laying kind of work. I always like to 
think of the work of Jesus in this light. The 
second is the kind of work which keeps the 
first intact, keeps it growing. This is the 
kind of work to which most pastors and 
preachers feel themselves dedicated. And 
it works well in localities or communities 
where the right foundation has been laid; 
but on the frontier, where no foundations 
have yet been laid, the Jesus-kind-of-work is 
the only kind worth doing. All other kinds 
are of the nature of a house built on sand. 

Now the Jesus-kind-of-work is difficult. 
Where it needs to be done there are no es- 
tablished customs such as aid him who finds 
his foundations already well laid. And this 
is only a negative consideration. The pos- 
itive considerations are that there are foun- 
dations already laid which are contrary to 
those of Jesus. What makes the work diffi- 
cult is the fact that foundations are laid in 
customs, conventions, traditions and habits. 
Therefore interpretations run along custom 
or habit line as a trolley car runs along the 
trolley. The Jesus-kind-of-work which is to 
transform character and life frequently 
meets with the experience with which Jesus 
himself met, namely, opposition. This results 
from the fact that its main business is not to 
approve but to transform. Since this must be 
done through social customs and conventions 
centuries old and through mental habit at 
least as old as the person or persons in ques- 
tion, it is evident that it must take time. 
True, from time to time individuals are sud- 
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By Rev. Henry Wischkaemper 


denly transformed, but they are few in num- 
ber-and this does not, as a rule, take place 
unless a shock has preceded the transforma- 
tion. 
it takes time before one can penetrate into 
the depths of life and bring to birth a new 
spirit. It is very much like the process by 
which the child becomes a man. 

With such preliminaries the work ir my 
missionary field can perhaps be rightly un- 
derstood. 

When I left Columbia University to take 
up work in this frontier territory of South 
Dakota I found a difficult field. 

Two or three Methodists, a handful of 
Baptists, here and there a Presbyterian, a 
little group of Congregationalists, for some 
the Church is not progressive, for some heret- 
ical, ete., that makes the frontier problem. 
In a populous community any one of these 
groups is large enough to make a good con- 
gregation. Past custom has selected them 
into groups that have common ideas and com- 
mon feelings. These constitute a common 
and at the same time a known basis of op- 
eration for the pastor, but in a small com- 
munity that advantage is not there. It must 
first be developed. Here the pastor must 
first develop the spirit of brotherly co-op- 
eration which brings to birth a common 
spirituality. That is difficult work. A field 
is marked out for him. Its size is deter- 
mined by the pocket-book received by the 
state superintendent; generally it is fifty to 
one hundred miles square. As his salary and 
his means of transportation permit, he 
spreads himself out over this territory to the 
best of his ability. The salary is hardly half 
what it should be, means of transportation 
are inadequate or expensive, and the prob- 
lem is a most difficult one. Are there any 
hardships, any sacrifices, any trying situa- 
tions, any discouragements, any failures, any 
tragedies? Missionaries are living in Bel- 
gium all the years of their service. There 
should be a premium on their work. Per- 
haps there would be if the missionary socie- 
ties had all the money they could use. The 
missionaries themselves do not wish to ap- 
pear like one crying. They are altogether 
willing to carry their share of the burden, 
and more. 

It must not be forgotten that the controll- 
ing purpose of the church is to transform 
character, to replace character traits that 
are akin to jungle life by character traits 
that Jesus possessed. Membership, contribu- 
tions, attendance, ete., are externals which 
may not reach down into the depths of life 
at all, but changes in character find their 
way down into the very heart of life. The 
church must succeed in getting the commu- 
nity to practice its preachings. It does that 
best by taking up some work upon which the 
community can agree, and through it develop 
the spirit of mutual aid and brotherly co-op- 
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On the whole, this work is slow and - 


eration by participation in it. When a cry- 
ing need can be met in this way a good be- 
ginning is made. This was the situation at 
Sorum. There was the very imperative need 
of a thorough secondary education. Young 
people were growing up with practically no 
education at all. The Sorum community was 
not alone in this, but a territory approx- 
imately 200 miles square had no schools 
worthy of the name, and no high schools of 
any kind. 

It was in face of this need that the Sorum 
Church, with the approval of the South 
Dakota Education Committee and the State 
Conference founded Thrall Academy. The 
community responded. It saw something 
that might be of service to it. As the Acad- 
emy opened it responded more. Nine pupils 
came the first day, and week by week this 
number increased until we had nineteen. 
With the increase in the number of pupils 
the interest of the community also grew and 
is still growing. By the opening of the pres- 
ent year—its second—pupils began to come 
from forty, fifty and even a hundred miles. 
Protestants and Catholics alike are coming 
and their parents with equal enthusiasm rally 
to the support of the institution. So with- 
out arguing about it, the community is drop- 
ping the spirit of strife and is practicing the 
first essential of brotherhood. ‘Thrall Acad- 
emy has through this policy become a con- 
tinuous sermon on the great religious prin- 
ciple of the Brotherhood of Man. 

A second great religious principle already 
involved in the first is Service, Service to 
Fellowmen. Now with frontier life go many 
things that also partake of frontier condi- 
tions. The purse is one of these. We out 
here have a frontier purse, that is an empty 
one mostly. No one here is in a position to 
pay his way at every turn in life. And when 
on life’s pilgrimage we of Sorum and sur- 
rounding community turned the corner to 
Thrall Academy we found that our purses 
had been much depleted by previous turns. 
We gave all there was in them, and when 
we could find no more nickles and dimes, we 
turned to our tables, took the food that our 
families should have had and set it on the 
Academy table. Next we gave furniture. 
“By love serve one another, for all the law 
is fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thy: os 

Meanwhile such persons or groups of per- 
sons who have more than a frontier purse 
should be fathers of these frontier churches 
and provide the necessaries of life. 
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Witt 2HE CHLEDREN 


The Sunshine Clan 


BY MARY DAVIS 
CHAPTER XIV. 


At night I wave my candle 
And salute the jolly stars, 
Who stop their gay skylarking 
And bow grandly from afar. 


Father’s punishments strike home. The 
two weeks without the Clan meetings were 
as flat as dishwater, as dreary as the diction- 
ary and as long as a month of rainy days. 
But at last they were over and we swarmed 
back into the Den. For a few minutes we 


had to walk around and around our beloved 


room. Alta patted her thistle border lov- 
ingly, Jennie tried to look at two books at 
once and the boys had to thump each other 
vigorously to get rid of their surplus joy. 

“Bonnie Boy doesn’t propose to be left 
out,” giggled Tess, as he set up a dolorous 
whine outside which soon changed into a 
vigorous yelp as he began to call us names 
for not letting him in. At last he nosed the 
door open and rushed up to me. Around his 
collar was a small, square envelope with an 
imposing looking gold seal. The others 
coolly read it over my shoulder: 


“Dear Mother Girl and All the Rest of You: 

“Please, please come over two weeks from 

Saturday. Why did you hunt bears in a 

town? Bears live in woods. No wonder you 

got into trouble and I had to suffer. But 

never mind, I have a big surprise, two weeks 
from Saturday, so please come. 

“Your brother, 
“REGINALD. 
“(Member in Good Standing of S. C.)” 


“Who told him anything about bears?” de- 
manded Mallie, with every spear of his red 
hair stiff and erect. 

“You needn’t look at me,” I answered with 
dignity. 

“Not guilty,’ declared the others. 

Bobbie Dwight rubbed his spectacles. 
“Maybe your father went to see Reginald 
in our stead.” 

“M-m, he went to Flinton last Friday,” 
nodded Elizabeth, “‘p’raps he knew Reginald 
would be fretting and’— 

“Mallie,” called Aunt Christine in a 
friendly fashion, “it’s quarter to six.” 

“Thank you,” he answered most gratefully 
and glided away like a shadow, while the 
others took their departure more leisurely. 
We had a delicious supper and Daddy and 
Aunt Christine seemed as happy as we were. 
We coaxed it out of Father how he dropped 
in on poor Reginald and found him fuming 
and fretting. 

“The innocent have to suffer with the 
guilty,” he said meaningly, but we all rushed 
at him with such vigor that he began telling 
us hero stories to keep us quiet. And bed- 
time came before we knew it. 

I was asleep the minute my head touched 
the pillow and woke from the middle of an 
exciting dream to find something icy cold 
pressed against my face. For an instant I 
was filled with dreadful fear, then I woke 
up enough to realize that Bonnie Boy was 
standing beside me beseeching me to come 
at once. He had put his cold nose on my 
face to wake me up. I sprang out of hed, 
lighted my candle and ran after him. 
Straight into Dumpling’s room he rushed. 
It was filled with smoke, for his muslin cur- 
tain was all ablaze. I seized the only thing 
I could find which happened to be a heavy 
braided rug and beat the flames with all my 
might. Bonnie Boy kept on calling for help 
and Dumpling awoke and added his screams 
to my dog’s deep barks, and the rest of the 


family arrived in a hurry. 


The danger was over in a minute, thanks 


to good Bonnie Boy’s keen nose. Dumpling 
stared at us with big, round, blue eyes. “Do 
you always leave your candle on the window 
sill, Dumpling?” Father queried as his eyes 
fell on the charred curtains and the stump 
of candle in the old-fashioned red tin can- 
dlestick. ° 

“TI wanted my big star to see it,” twittered 
Dumpling. “You know he blinks and smiles 
at me every night after I’m in bed, so I put 
the candle where he could see it and I fell 
asleep.” 

Father nodded and picked up the candle. 


“Kiss good sister Polly good night,” he said 
in an every-day kind of voice, although he 
pulled all the matches in the china dog into 
his pocket. 

But when Samuel went to hug me I found 
out that my arms and hands were burned, 
though strange to say I had been too mxeh 
excited to notice them. “The poor child,” 
said a yoice which was far too tender to be 
Aunt Christine’s, but the next I knew I was 
in her bed and she was pouring something 
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Did you ever know any boy named Judas? 


Or a girl named Jezebel? Why not? Judas 
is a fine name. It means “praise of God.” 
When Judas Iscariot was born, his parents 
looked forward to the day when the baby 
should be so grand a man that everybody 
would praise God for him. But Judas be- 
came a traitor. He spoiled that good name, 
so that now it makes us think only of mean- 
ness, and nobody praises God on his account. 
Jezebel is a splendid name. It means “‘pure,” 
and is the same name as.Isabel. But the 
wife of King Ahab was so wicked a woman 


* that no mother ever thinks of naming her 


little girl Jezebel. 
spoiled. 

Do you know what your name means? 
Albert means “all bright,” or “illustrious.” 
Charles means “of noble spirit.” Any boy 
with such a name ought to be frank and 
manly, above mean and sneaking ways. Not 
the kind of a boy to smoke cigarettes behind 
the barn. Edward or Edgar means “defender 
of the home.” The boy who bears that 
name ought to keep unhappiness away from 
his home, if he can. Andrew means “manly” 
and Leonard, “lion-hearted.” What noble 
names they are! If a girl’s name is Cath- 
erine, or Agnes, or Isabel, she ought to be 
pure in spirit, for all these names mean 
“pure.” Stella is a “star,” Margaret a 
“pearl” and Susan a “lily.” Clara means 
“bright” or “sunny,” Emma, “industrious,” 


Another good name 


Elizabeth, “devoted to God,” and Ida, “God- 
like.” You see that fathers and mothers 
always give their children names with noble 
meanings. They hope and pray that the 
boys and girls may be worthy of such titles. 
In old New England days girls were often 
named Prudence, Faith, Hope, Love, Char- 
ity, etc. It was a little risky because no one 
could tell what kind of a woman the baby 
would grow into. I once knew a girl named 
Harmony, and she deserved her beautiful 
name. Whatever your name may be, it prob- 
ably has a noble meaning. Don’t spoil it, so 
that nobody will ever want to use it again. 
Make it fragrant with precious memories. 
There is one great name we all may bear, 
the name Christian. That means “like 
Christ.” But do you know that there is 
another name, of almost the same meaning, 
that has been spoiled? Jesuit means “like 
Jesus.’ But some who bore that name were 
so treacherous that now the dictionary de- 
fines Jesuit as “a crafty person.” There are 
parts of the world where the name Christian 
is a reproach, because some who bear it have 
behaved so badly. Will every one who knows 
you feel that a Christian is frank, sunny, 
honest and kind? Let us not, like Jezebel 
and Judas and Benedict Arnold, spoil our 
good names, but make them shine. “A good 
name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches.” Epwarp MacArTHur NOYES. 
Newton Center, Mass. 
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Royal Baking Powder contains no alum. 


It is made from pure cream of 


which 


is derived from 


grapes. Hence, it assures whole- 
some and appetizing food, free 
from all adulterants that may go 
with inferior mixtures that may 
be offered as substitutes. 
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Fer the Week Ending Friday, April 9 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Case of the Frye 


The German government acknowledged 
liability for the sinking of the American 
ship William P. Frye by the German auxil- 
iary steamer Hitel Friedrich under the pro- 
visions of a long-existing treaty between 
Prussia and the United States. The Ger- 
man note justifies the sinking of the Frye 
under international law. 


The American Note to Great Britain 


The American reply and protest in the 
matter of the British order-in-council estab- 
lishing a blockade against Germany was pub- 
lished. It is entirely friendly in tone, ac- 
knowledges the British right to establish 
such a blockade, but insists upon our right 
to ship non-contraband goods freely to neu- 
tral ports, even where they lie within the 
zone of this declared blockade. The note 
politely takes it for granted that the British 
admiralty has no intention of interfering 
with such commerce, and must ultimately 
be held responsible for transgressions of 
existing international law. 


The Recall of Military Observers 


American military observers with the Ger- 
man armies were recalled by the action of 
our war department, It is intimated, and 
has not been denied, that the growing Ger- 
man dislike of Americans, made increasingly 
difficult the position of the Americans with 
the German headquarters. 


The Typhus Germ 


Dr. Emmanuel Libman of Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York, reports that he has 
succeeded in isolating the germ of typhus 
or ship fever, the disease which used to kill 
off immigrants by the hundred, and which 
is now devastating Serbia. The isolation of 
the germ is the preliminary step to the prep- 
aration of a serum which would be a pre- 
ventive of typhus, as the recently discovered 
typhoid serum has been successfully used to 
prevent the appearance of typhoid in the 
armies of Europe. 


No Wheat Corner 


The Department of Justice, charged by 
direction of the President with an investiga- 
tion of accusations that a corner had been 
built up in wheat and other food stuffs, re- 
sulting in recent high prices for wheat and 
flour, ended in a break down for lack of 
evidence. District Attorney Clyne of Chi- 
cago reported that he had failed to find evi- 
dence sufficient to justify bringing a case 
before the Federal Grand Jury. 


The Storm 


A storm coming up the coast on Saturday 
and Sunday gave the eastern slope a snowy 
Faster. It was especially severe off Cape 
Hatteras, and seems to have cost about 100 
lives in vessels wrecked. Calls for assist- 
ance from the Dutch steamer Prins Maurits 
were responded to, but the would-be rescuers 
failed to discover the ship. 


Political Events 


In the municipal elections in Chicago the 
Republican candidate for mayor, W. H. 
Thompson, was elected by a majority of 
more than 150.000, the greatest political 
overturn that Chicago has known for many 
years. In a similar election at St. Louis 
every Republican candidate for the munici- 
pal assembly was elected. The New York 
Constitutional Convention met at Albany, 
and was organized by the election of ex- 
Senator Elihu Root as presiding officer. 


The Shooting at Panama 


The shooting of two American soldiers in 
uniform in the city of Panama forms a 
climax in a long series of attacks upon 
Americans which seems to indicate a grow- 
ing dislike of the canal zone garrison by the 
people of the Panama Republic. An agita- 
tion was started in the Canal Zone for the 
application to the cities of Panama and 
Colon of that clause in the treaty which 
allows the taking over of police duty by the 
American governor of the zone. 


Temperance Advance in Michigan 


In the sixteen Michigan counties in which 
an election was held last week on the ques- 
tion of local option, the advocates of prohibi- 
tion were successful in fourteen, and an open 
door was left for the liquor sellers in two. 
The majorities were narrow in several cases, 
Alger County choosing local option by a 
majority of one, while Chippewa County 
remained wet by a majority of only 37. 


The Eitel Friedrich 


The captain of the German auxiliary 
cruiser Eitel Friedrich, after keeping the 
authorities in suspense, at the termination 
of its period of grace announced its inten- 
tion to interne, 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Japanese Demands on China 


The New York Independent published a 
message to the American people from Count 
Okuma,, Premier of Japan, as follows: 

“The uneasiness and suspicion in the 
United States in connection with Japan’s 
negotiations at Peking are based on misun- 
derstanding and misinformation scattered 
broadcast by interested mischief makers. 

“When the negotiations are disclosed it 
will be found: r 

“That Japan has not infringed the rights 
of other nations. 

“That Japan has adhered strictly to the 
principle of equal opportunity. 

“That Japan is not attempting to secure 
a monopoly over China. 

“That Japan is not attempting to create 
a protectorate over China. 

“That Japan is not seeking to secure in 
China any advantage which does not accord 


with the Anglo-Japanese alliance or with 


any treaties or undertakings with the United 
States. P 

“We have fully informed the United States 
and other interested powers as to Japan’s 
purposes. : 

“We believe that they are satisfied. 

“The negotiations between Japan and 
China are nearing a satisfactory conclusion. 

“T am now willing to state publicly 
through The Independent that Japan is 
quite confident of the rectitude and good 
faith of her position, 

“Japan is merely seeking to settle out- 
standing troublesome questions in a way 
looking toward permanent peace and good 
understanding.” 


Mexican Affairs 


General Huerta passed through New York 
on his way to Mexico, and a protest by the 
Carranza government asked our state de- 
partment to put an end to his journey. 
What is supposed to have been the decisive 
battle between the Villa and Carranza forces, 
the latter under the leadership of General 
Obregon, took place during the week north 
of Tampico. Carranza authorities an- 
nounced a victory with large losses on the 
part of the Villa forces. Carranza an- 
nounced his refusal to admit of the neutral- 
ization of the Mexico City-Vera Cruz rail- 
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‘abstinence is growing fast; 
‘householders have discontinued the use of 


road, and of the city itself, which still re 
mains in the possession of Zapata. 


The Events of the War 


Heavy fighting continued in the passes of 
the Carpathians, with Russian advances at- 
tributed by Austria to enormous Russian 
re-enforcements. In the West there has also 
been heavy fighting, especially east and south 
of Verdun, where the French have been 
pushing their attempt to cut off the German 
angle, which has its apex on the river 
Meuse at St. Mihiel, In regard to these 
fierce engagements the Germans report enor- 
mous French losses and failure to advance, 
while the French report the acquisition of 
forty square miles of territory with many 
German trenches at separated points, and 
very heavy German losses in attempts to 
recover the lost ground. The Belgians have 
made some advance at the north of the line. 
Elsewhere in the West the situation remains 
unchanged. In the Dardanelles there has 
been a complete cessation of Allied attacks, 
with a concentration of French troops for 
a land campaign, some of which are camping 
in Egypt and others upon islands of the 
Aegean. Turkey has called out the entire 
male population for the defense of its coast, 
and the sultan in an interview declared that 
both the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 


were impregnable. u 


The Expulsion of Pinchot 


Gifford Pinchot, having entered Belgium, 
accompanied by his wife, in the service of 
the American relief for the Belgian people, 


- was arrested by the German authorities and 


sent over the border into Holland, The rea- 
son suggested to account for this summary 
treatment was that Mr. Pinchot’s sister was 
the wife of a British official to The Hague. 
Mr. Pinchot’s own statement is as follows: 

“T know of nothing except the letter to 
Minister Whitlock revealing what Genera? 
von Bissing told him of the objection to my 
having visited Johnstone at The Hague. The 
Germans gave absolutely no explanation to 
me,” . 


Prohibition in the War Zone 


A cabinet disagreement has postponed de- 
cision in regard to British prohibition, which 
will come to the front when Parliament re- 
assembles. The common impression is that 
the government will undertake nothing more 
than prohibition of the sale of spirits. In 
the meantime, the party favoring voluntary 
thousands of 


alcoholic beverages, and the churches are 
active in circulating pledges to abstain from 
intoxicating liquors during the war, The 
fate of the measure seems to depend upon 
Scotland, which consumes three times as 
much spirits per head as Bngland, and half 
as much again as Ireland. In France the 
general commanding the Vosges army has 
forbidden the sale and consumption of all 
alcoholic drinks throughout the district. 


The Fruits of an Air Raid 


Austrian aviators made a raid above the 
market-place at Porgoritza, Montenegro, 
dropping seven bombs, which killed twelve 
women and children and injured forty-eight 
others. 


The Death Roll 

Curtis Guild, three times elected governor 
of Massachusetts, ambassador to Russia, 
journalist and soldier. Thomas Raynes- 
ford Lounsbury, professor English language 
and literature at Yale since 1871, author 
and editor of many books in biography, lit- 
erary history and criticism, , 
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THE 
‘LEAGUE ¢ INTERCESSION 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest. 

Ask and it shall be given you; seek and 
ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you; for every one that asketh receiv- 
eth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. 

And he spake a parable unto them to the 
end that they ought always to pray and not 
to faint. 


The object of prayer for the week 
beginning April 25 will be 
For Brste TEACHERS AND BIBLE 
CLASSES IN OuR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES AND IN THE Y. M. ©, A. AND 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONS: 


For the teachers, that they may have 
an understanding heart. 

For convergence of attention on the 
practical, rather than the disputed 
questions. 

For wisdom and tact in applying the 
lessons of the Book to life. 

For the members of the classes, that 
they may have an awakened curiosity in 
the life of the soul. 

For a spirit of seriousness, not devoid 
of geniality in considering serious things. 

For constructive study of acquaintance 
with God as known by the men of the 
Old Covenant and the New. 

For new introductions to this acquain- 
tance with God and new dedications of 
life to Christ’s service. 


Have I any part in bringing answer 
to this prayer? 


Let thy light shine, our Father, into 
our hearts to make us thy children in- 
deed out of the experiences of thy children 
recorded in the Book. Give us attentive 
hearts as well as minds that we may not 
miss the guidance of thy Holy Spirit. 
Enlarge and enrich our faith and love in 
these experiences of study and commun- 
ton and refresh our tired or troubled 
hearts with the fountains of -thy loving 
kindness. And this we ask in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ who is the cen- 
ter of all revelation, as he is the witness 
of thy love to men. Amen, 


[The object of prayer for the week 
beginning April 18 will be For an End of 
Hate. Full statement of this topic will 


be found in The Congregationalist for 
April 8.] 


If the Bible is still the most widely cir- 
culated and studied book, it deserves to be. 
The whole machinery of the Sunday school 
is used to bring its treasures home to minds 
and hearts. It is regularly read—with more 
or less of intelligent choice and power of ex- 
pression—in all our churches. It is the one 
book of which to show yourself ignorant is 
to prove that your education has been neg- 
lected, still the one book to whose charac- 
ters and imagery it is safe to make unex- 
plained allusion in ordinarily intelligent so- 
ciety. If this state of common possession in 
a great religious inheritance is to continue 
and widen) it must be the work of our Bible 
teachers. Theirs is a difficult task which de- 
serves our sympathy and prayer. Perhaps 
in thinking of them we may ourselves be led 
to more reverent, more intelligent and more 
constructively questioning use of the book. 
' The League of Intercession is now ap- 
proaching its first anniversary. We would 
be interested to hear from our members 
whether it has justified itself in their ex- 
perience, 


‘*Today convinced 
me that I need 
Sanatogen!”’ 


ND one day there 
comes to most 

of us the conviction 
that we, too, must 
have help—help that 
rebuilds, restores, re- 
places:"the nervous 
energy that has been 
so recklessly expended. 

It is then that the kindly, 
tonic influence of Sanatogen is 
appreciated. For after all, that 
need of help is often but the 
nerves’ need of nourishment. 


And when Sanatogen brings to the 
starved cells and tissues the very foods’ 
they hunger for, in just the form that 
is most easily taken up, it is not long 


before relief comes. 
Over 21,000 physicians’ have 


(sae 


dorsed Sanatogen in signed letters, 


some noting its beneficent effects on 
the nervous system, others of its power 
to enrich the blood and upbuild the 
system, and still others its marked in- 
fluence in recalling keener appetite 


and deeper slumber. 


Such, too, is the recorded experience 


| Rev. M. Valentine, 
Editor “Lutheran Op- 


server,’’ writes: 


‘** Sanatogen is a thing about 
whose merits I am personally 
persuaded, as I have noticed 
marked improvement from its 
use inthe home. . . ,” 


of scores of the world’s foremost 


thinkers. And it will be your 


perience as well, once you decide to 
give your nerves this kindly, restor- 


ative aid of Sanatogen. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere in 3 sizes, from $1.00 up. 


The Right Rev. the Bishop 
of Southampton writes: 


ex- 


“Tt gives me pleasure to 
bear my testimony to the 
value of Sanatogen as an in- 
vigorating tonic and restora- 
tive. It is undoubtedly ben- 
eficial.”’ 


Grand Prize, International Congress of Medicine, 


ondon, 19/3. 


SANATOGEN 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 phy PiCEXNS 


ena. 


for a Free Copy of ‘‘ Nerve Health Regained.’’ 


prising facts and information of the greatest interest. 


If you wish to learn more about 
Sanatogen before you use it, write for a copy of this booklet, beautifully illustrated and com- 


Tear this off as a reminder to address 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 34-K Irving Place, New York. 


A. Lyman Williston 


The city of Northampton, Mass., and Mt. 
Holyoke College mourn the passing of A. 
Lyman Williston, who died after a short ill- 
ness at the age of eighty, but still so alert and 
so deeply interested in all worthy enterprises 
that he has never been looked upon as upon 
the retired list. He was an illustrious ex- 
ample of the conscientious, capable New 
England layman of unusual business gifts, 
who lived not to amass a fortune, but to 
make good use of his acquisitions and to give 
constantly his personal service along with 
his generous contributions. He has been one 
of the prime factors in shaping and build- 
ing the Mt. Holyoke of these later days. 
With untiring zeal and with most patient 
industry, he, as treasurer of the college, 
planned for and oversaw the erection of 
several of the more recent buildings on the 
campus and in many other ways benefited 
the institution, with which he has been con- 
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nected as trustee ever since 1867. He was 
a trustee also of Smith College and of Willis- 
ton Seminary, having graduated from the 
latter in 1852. Born in Northampton, he 
was connected with important manufactur- 
ing concerns in or near the city, and had 
been president of the First National Bank 
since 1887, beside holding many important 
civie offices. He contributed the land, and 
the first $5,000 that made possible the new 
Y. M. C. A. building. In the First Church 
he was a pillar having been for thirty-two 
years a member of its board of deacons. 
The calendar of the church on Easter Sun- 
day contained this tribute to him: 

“His large gifts of thought, strength and 
money to the causes of religion, education 
and philanthropy will perpetuate his influ- 
ence in years to come in many quarters of 
the world. But we who knew him best will 
always carry with us the memory of his clear 
Christian faith, his integrity of heart and 
life, his thoughtfulness of others constantly 


manifesting itself in hidden benefactions and 
kindly deeds.” 


Eldad and Medad, and Billy Sen 


Scriptural Light on a Present Day Situation 
By Rey. Frederick Harlan Page 


People everywhere and in all ages have 
been attracted to the unconventional person. 
Americans, by virtue of that added touch of 
nervous energy which characterizes us as a 
people, exhibit this attention to the last 
degree. 

Just now the individual who illustrates 
this oft-occurring experience is a clergyman, 
Billy Sunday, until a few years ago known 
to a few people as Rev. William A. Sunday, 
D.D. Upon this one-time professional base- 
ball player and Presbyterian minister the 
gaze of Americans is now centered. He 
commands headlines on the billboard page of 
the daily papers, even in the time of a world 
war, and divides attention with the Zeppelin 
in the heavens above and the submarine in 
the waters underneath. 

His influence is, for the hour, upon the 
evil and the good. His merits are the theme 
of the just and the unjust. At present there 
is no other. Communities that have had his 
ministry for a few weeks are counted for- 
tunate, and great cities are beseeching~ the 
favor of his presence. 

Billy Sunday has cut loose from the cus- 
toms of society at almost every point. Rev- 
erence of manner and of spirit, which ex- 
President Eliot wants in his minister first 
of all, is to Billy Sunday the small dust of 
the balance. Respect for another man’s per- 
sonality as such is a very little thing. He 
does not share Ruskin’s admiration for a 
style saturated with the sacred Scriptures, 
but George Ade, master of “Fables in Slang,” 
should look well to his laurels. His desire 
for a great recompense in money, and his ac- 
ceptance of numerous costly gifts, is conspic- 
uously in evidence. 

Almost invariably the ending of all con- 
troversy over the behavior of so unusual a 
minister is sought in this quantitative test 
— "Does he not do more good than harm?” 
Granting that both scale pans are plentifully 
filled, does not the beneficent side tip the 
beam? 

For those who do not feel competent to 
make a decision on these terms, even if one 
could weigh the prodigious results of the 
activities of such a preacher, there is an- 
other and better way by which one may 
reach a modest and tentative personal opin- 
jon about Billy Sunday. Is he sincere? Al- 
though he has broken away from established 
standards at almost every point, has he held 
on at one point? Has he the old-fashioned 
prerequisite of sincerity? Admitting, as all 
seem to do, that more or less harm is in- 
evitable from his meetings, is he actuated 
by a single great desire to help his fellow- 
men in Christian living? 

If the answer is “Yes,” from those who 
know him best, are workers with him and 
are men of high purpose themselves, then 
those ministers who do not know him, but 
who are called upon to vouch for him to 
their congregations, have a clear way ahead. 
Wither of two paths may be taken. They 
may approve him and line up with him, and 
under him, heartily accepting full respon- 
sibility for him, with respect to the men, 
women and youth of their parishes; or they 
may express themselves appreciative of the 
good he may have done, well-wishers for his 
future success, but wholly unwilling to line 
up with him and under him, entirely dis- 
claiming responsibility for him so far as 
parishioners, old and young, look to their 
pastor for leadership. 

Should this latter course be adopted, then 
Billy Sunday is given his place with Eldad 
and Medad, in the ancient and honorable 
brotherhood of men possessed by the Spirit in 


ways unique, and manifestations individual. 
Joshua, as the lively narrative in Num. 11 
informs us, scandalized by the disrespect of 
Eldad and Medad for the methods enjoined 
by Moses, came to his great superior with a 
ery of outraged proprieties, “My Lord, 
Moses, forbid them.” And Moses said unto 
him: “Enviest thou for my sake? Would 
that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and 
that the Lord would put his spirit upon 
them !” 

It would be going far beyond the spirit of 
the narrative, however, to suppose that Moses 
stood in the least degree responsible for the 
erratic pair, upon whom the Spirit came as 
not upon others. He is not jealous on his own 
account, nor doubtful of the methods he fol- 
lowed, but he has no reason to distrust the 
sincerity of the two extraordinary elders and 
refuses to say the word which would lead to 
their being stoned outside the camp. He is 
not troubled, and he does not trouble them. 

That is. the last of Hldad and Medad. 

But their tribe has not failed of repre- 
sentatives throughout the ages. An interest- 
ing parallel is found in Luke 9, where John 
says to Jesus: ‘“‘Master, we saw one casting 
out devils in thy name; and we forbade him, 
because he followeth not with us. And Jesus 
said unto him, Forbid him not: for he that 
is not against us is for us.” 

Here the same principle is seen. The 
methods of this unnamed minister were irreg- 
ular, but apparently he was sincere. In 
what respects he was unconventional, to the 
discomfort of the beloved disciple, we are 
not told. Jesus does not assume responsi- 
bility for his separate practices. Only, he 
will not lay the ban upon him. Tolerance 
is to be shown whenever sincerity is demon- 
strated. But before setting its seal upon the 
religious activities of Christian brethren, re- 
sponsibility searches the spirit for other 
manifestations than those of meaning well 
and of doing more good than harm. 

The principle has many and wide manifes- 
tations. Our foreign missionaries today are 
properly tolerant of efforts after righteous- 
ness for which they could never be responsi- 
ble. He has a narrow Christianity, surely, 
who does not wish well to every sincerely 
devout communicant of either the Greek or 
Roman Catholic churches, while being in no 
degree responsible for many of their theories 
and practices. And while the analogy is not 
a close one, the principle applies to one’s at- 
titude toward many who follow not with us, 
but with that interpretation of Christianity 
found in “Science and Health.” 

At present there is a tendency on the part 
of those assuming full responsibility for 
Billy Sunday to be intolerant toward others 
who are minded to adopt the attitude of 
Moses and of Jesus. But if this be not due 
to an uneasiness of mind in those who are 
disposed to drive things hard, it will soon 
pass away, and Christian brethren will re- 
spect each other’s right to assume or disclaim 
responsibility. 

If it were accurate to say, as it is often so 
lightly assumed, that the church as a whole 
is not reaching helpfully or with effective 
ness the classes of sinful men and women 
over whom Billy Sunday seems to have most 
influence, then one might be warranted in 
taking responsibility for the revivalist. But 
this means an indictment of the church 
which is not justified. The church is doing 
its work broadly and deeply, through its 
missions and rescue homes and settlements, 
and by its ever-increasing ministry in the 
gospel and to the social side of life. The 
church is the mightiest power for the crea- 
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tion of public sentiment, and its influence 
for helpful legislation is one of the greatest 
factors of modern life. Most of all, its clear 
and steady preaching of the way of salvation 
and its Sunday school training of children 
of all sorts and conditions in life accomplish 
steadily the great work in these moral bad 
lands where Billy Sunday seems to meet with 
spectacular success. 

The measure of the need which Pilly Sun- 
day’s work shows in this dark area, intensi- 
fies the call of the church to continue ear- 
nestly its ministry in truest following of 
the spirit and methods of our Lord and 
Saviour. Let us all increase our zeal in 
these ways. But, “He that believeth, shall 
not make haste,” and by the same prophetic 
principle, there are other established sanc- 
tions of one’s rightful reliance upon the 
Holy Spirit, in the gospel of the ministry. 

Let us all be glad if there is more of good 
than evil in the scales which weigh Billy 
Sunday’s work. But our responsibility is not 
on this quantitative basis. What we are re- 
sponsible for is our conscientious following 
of Him who weighs all men’s hearts and who 
requires only that we be found faithful. 

Waltham, Mass. 


It Will Pay You to Read— 


Tue RIGHT AND THE Duty oF Setr-Der- 
FENSE, by JosepH H. Cuoare (North Amer- 
ican Review, March). A careful statement 
of our present military condition and hearty 
support of “some such method of training as 
President Wilson hinted at’ in a recent 
speech. 

Wuat GLAscow Dogs FOR ITS Poor, by 
Harry N. SHeparp (National Municipal 
Review, April). Especially valuable for its 
account of the Municipal Family Home, 
where children whose parents must go to 
work are cared for at amazingly reasonable 
rates. 

PuBLIC HEALTH VERSUS THE NOISE NUI- 
SANCE, by ImMoGEN B. OAKLEY (National 
Municipal Review, April). Calls attention 
to useless and unnecessary noises and the 
possibility of abolishing them from city life. 

LESSONS OF THE WAR AT SEA, by GEORGE 
Marvin (World’s Work, April). Describes 
the career of the Emden, the battles in the 
Southern Pacifie and Atlantic, conditions in 
the North Sea and the significance of the 
conflict in the Dardanelles, 

THe Free Port, by Freperto C. HowEe 
(Popular Science Monthly, April). Suggests 
a means for reviving our merchant marine. 

NATIONAL EFFICIENCY UNDER FREE Goy- 
ERNMENTS, by CHARLES W. Bxior (Atlantio 
Monthly, April). An argument for constitu- 
tional rather than autocratie government. 

“1915,” by AusTIN TaPPAN WaricuTr (At- 
lantic Monthly, April). A story. An Amer- 
ican city going through a Belgian experience. 

THE FAL or Rise or SocrarisM, by Ep- 
WIN Davies SCHOONMAKER (Century Mag- 
azine, April). Some of the lessons taught 
by the war for times of peace. 

PNGLAND’S EXPERIENCE WITH “THE REAL 
Tune,” by L, P. Jacks (Yale Review, 
April). Some of the effects of the war on 
English thought and life. A remarkable — 
essay. 

IMPERIALISM AND THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL, 
by Bensasain W. Bacon (Yale Masten 
April), A clear statement of the present 
conflict between Cwsarism and Christianity. 

Ovi AMONG THE Gorns (Yale Review, 
April). Describes persuasively the consola- 
tone of Hterature in ies, Oe ) 
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Bettering the Sunday School | 


The Council’s Commission on Religious 
and Moral Education ; 


The National Council’s commission on 
Religious and Moral Education held three 
highly profitable sessions in connection with 
the recent R. BH. A. Convention at Buffalo. 
This commission is particularly fortunate 
in the personnel of its members and officers. 
Rey. O. C. Helming, the chairman, is one of 
the best informed and most effective men 
working in this department of the church’s 
activities. Rev. J. W. IF. Davies, the sec- 
retary, has made a great success in Religious 
Education in the Community House at Win- 
netka, Ill. Other members of the Commis- 
sion well known in religious education 
circles are Prof. Irving Wood, Professor 
Weigle, Pres. Mary E. Woolley, Prof. E. P. 
St. John and others. The sub-committee on 
teacher training consisting of Prof. Irving 
Wood and Pres. Mary H. Woolley submitted 
a full report. The report was thus prefaced : 

“The Sunday school cannot stand still. 
It must improve constantly or lose its power. 
The fact that teachers as a rule have not 
been specially trained in the past is not a 
Treason why they need not be so trained in 
the future. With the constantly increasing 
demand. for expert leadership in all fields, 
the Sunday school will lose the greater part 
of whatever influence it has if it allows it- 
self to neglect the demand for trained effi- 
ciency.” 

Two courses for the training of Sunday 
school teachers were outlined. One that 
might be called the ideal course, the other 
the minimum standard or course. The ideal 
course includes the following: In the Bible, 
general information in Hebrew manners and 
customs of life with the content and purpose 


of the Biblical books and the development @ 
of the main elements of religion in the Old | —— 5 
and New Testaments. Special Bible study ] ren 


should include an exhaustive treatment of 
at least one important book. 


Under the topic, The Church, a course is S d th B y kf t 
outlined that should give a general knowl- erve e rea as 
edge of the great events and persons in his- 


tory; information regarding the growth of Do You Think That Any Table Would 


the larger denominations with some knowl- = 
edge of the denomination; the leading facts Lack Puffed Wheat or Rice? 
about Protestant missions and especially the Most homes, of course, would serve these dainties if children had their 


facts concerning the particular missions of 


way. 
the denomination. The third topic in the Not for breakfast only, but in bowls of milk at night. Also dry, like nut 


meats, for between-meal foods. These toasted grains, puffed to eight times 


ideal course is the principles of the applica- normal size, are fascinating tit-bits to the young. 

tion of the religion of the present life deal- To grown-ups, too. A big dairy lunchroom found that four out of five 
ing with the attitude of the Christian to the men who took ready-cooked cereals chose either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 
state, to society, to the use of money and to ; 

_his place in the work of the church. Topic Why Not Please Them " 

‘four deals with the Sunday school setting 

forth the need of the knowledge of the his- Yet these food confections—these bubbles of grain—are better than they 


tory of the school with a demand for teach- Brenner were whole grains so fitted for food as they are by this Ander- 


ing in child nature and pedagogy with in- Here they are toasted for an hour. Here they are steam exploded. Here 
struction in methods of organization. every food granule, for ease of digestion, is literally blasted to pieces. Every 
ionameninimtan Gatandard ‘outlined is: in- authority knows this to be the hygienic form of grain food. 


SemedeeUtenlard ‘cd pituated that. they 6: deen aon. ee Meet children who like Puffed Grains should enjoy them 


cannot attend teacher training classes. It 
gives detailed instruction for Bible readings, 
Puffed Wheat, 12c 4atj-]° 
'Puffed Rice, 15c QJifsds 


studies in Biblical geography, and suggests 
Except in Extreme West IS¢ 


lines of reading in child nature and pedagogy 
that can be carried on by any one having 
_@ high school training or the ability to have 
received one. 
Dr. B. S. Winchester submitted an out- 


line to the Commission of a plan for the * 

correlation of| all the educational activities They are Triple-Cooked 

of the local church. He gave credit for the 

greatest progress in this department to the Wheat bread, for instance, is simply baked. When you want it more 
: digestible you toast it. 

Northern Baptist Convention. One of the oP uffed Grains are baked and super-toasted, for 60 minutes, in 550 

main points of difficulty in such correlation degrees of heat. 

is found in attempting to bring the work of Then comes the unique preparation. A hundred million steam explosions 

the Sunday school and the various organ- are caused inside each kernel. Thus Puffed Wheat and Rice are triple- 


izations of young people into harmony so cooked, and each cooking is heroic. They deserve a high place in your food 


as to prevent in some quarters overlapping, 2 : 
and in others a loss of power by failure to ' The Quaker Oat S Company 


Teach some ages or the lack of a proper 
> Sole Makers (863) 


Oontinued on page 478 
by 417 


Bettering the Sunday School 
Continued from page 477 


appeal. It was the opinion of those present 
who have a close relationship to our young 
people’s societies that the officers of these 
societies would welcome any suggestion that 
would tend to bring their work in closer re- 
lationship to the other educational work of 
the church, 

Professor Weigle made a tentative report 
from the questionnaire sent out asking in- 


formation of the churches concerning the 
Sunday school and religious education. 
Question blanks were sent to about 3,000 


churches, of which only 600 have responded. 
The reports indicate considerable interest in 
grading the Sunday school, in the organiza- 
tion of teacher training classes and youthful 
evangelism. Many answers, however, reveal 
the fact that there is still appalling apathy 
and astounding ignorance in Christian nur- 
ture. The fault is not by any means en- 
tirely that of laymen. It seems that in 
many cases the remark that some one made, 
that the pastor is a non-conductor in Chris- 
tian nurture, is too often true. The Com- 
mission will count it a great favor if the re- 
maining 2,400 churches that have not sent 
in the question blanks will report soon. 

My impression of the Committee was that 
Congregationalists are to be congratulated 
upon having a commission of men and 
women of such noble ideals and worthy in- 
telligence directing its activities in Christian 
purture. VIATOR. 


The Sunshine Clan 


Continued from page 473 


ol and healing 6n my 2Dsry red blisters. 

The door opened ad Mlizapeth pattered 
in. “Oh, Polly,” she whimpéred, “are your 
hands very sore?” 


APREL. TSa19 bS 


“They feel better,” I answered truthfully. 

Elizabeth still lingered around and at last 
Aunt Christine suggested that she should 
camp on the couch for the rest of the night, 
so we all three slept in one room. Several 
times I awoke as my hands began to throb 
and burn, but Aunt Christine each time 
treated them at once. When she kissed me 
on the forehead I chuckled feebly. 

“What's the matter?” mumbled Elizabeth 
from the couch. 

“T was thinking I should like Aunt Chris- 
tine as an honorary member of the Clan.” 

You could feel her smile in.the darkness. 

(Continued next week) 


Schism in the Christian Soul 


English Free Church Council and the War 
BY REV. HAROLD COOPER 


The War and the Duty of Free Church- 
men was the one theme of the annual meet- 
ing of the English Free Church Council in 
Manchester, March 7-11. All other topics 
were in the background. Leaders of such 
caliber as Drs. R. F. Horton, John Clifford, 
F. B. Meyer, G. Campbell Morgan, Rev. 
J. H. Shakespeare, M.A., and Sir Joseph 
Compton Rickett, M.P., came with their 
weight of experience and insight to throw 
light on “this ethical dilemma. Such a prob- 
lem considered by 800 Free Churchmen is 
worthy of note, and conclusions thus reached 
should assist the perplexed evangelicals of 
England. These conclusions mark the pub- 
lic expression of a new attitude, an attitude 
assumed by men who believe in Christ’s 
leadership in national affairs. 

But these Free Churchmen are perplexed. 
War shatters their noblest ideals, and though 
sure that in this case it was inevitable, they 
are restless under the yoke. Out of the fog 
of perplexity three ideas emerged: one, an 
assertion of a former conclusion now well 


Books Relating to the Kingdom of God 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 


THE FIGHT FOR PEACE, an Aggressive Campaign for American Churches, by Sipney L. Gutick, 


Associate Secretary of the Federal Council Commission on Peace and Arbitration. It ought to be in every 
Postpaid, paper cover, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


pastor’s study. 


THE JAPANESE PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES, prepared by Prof. H. A. Mrruts for the Com- 


mission on Relations with Japan, after a careful investigation on the Pacific coast. 
latest, but perhaps the only authentic study of this important matter. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY AT WORK, by CuHarves S. MacraRLanp, General Secretary of the Federal Council: 
the history of church federation during the past quadrennium. Should be in every pastor’s library. $1.00, postpaid. 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH, the Decline of its Influence and the Remedy, by Cuarves O. Girt, Secretary, 


and Girrorp Prncuot, Chairman of the Federal Council Commission on the Church and Country Life. The latest 


known; the second, an attempt to relate this 
conclusion to Christian ethics; and the third, 
a suggestive policy for an abiding peace. 

The first idea was an assertion of the jus- 
tice of the English cause. Free Churchmen 
who could not approve of the Boer War are 
practically unanimous in the support of this 
present war; 150,000 young men of Noncon- 
formity are on the “far-flung battle line.” 
The earnest endeavors of Sir Edward Grey 
for peace as indicated in the “Blue Book”; 
the invasion of Belgium and its desolation ;. 
and the violation of international law; these 
facts have carried this splendid body of 
Christian men into an attitude of loyal sup- 
port to the government. Dr. Clifford said 
to over 4,000 people assembled in the Free 
Trade Hall: “When I was at Constance en- 
gaged in a peace conference it was with the 
utmost reluctance that I was compelled to 
come to the conclusion that if England was 
to keep her soul alive, and not lose it for a 
mess of pottage, she must enter the battle- 
field. The evidence justifying this had now 
piled mountains high and there was no possi- 
bility of escape. We were therefore in this 
war with all our heart and soul and strength.” 

But the conscience of Nonconformity is 
tender, and how to relate this position to 
the Christian spirit is the problem which 
these Manchester meetings have attempted 
to solve. And here a new note was sounded 
in the second idea which emerged. 

It was the realization of a schism in the 
Christian soul. Dr. Thomas Phillips of 
Bloomsbury expressed it thus: “England was 
satisfied that this war was inevitable, but no 
Christian was happy about it. This war is 


‘right, just, inevitable, but war as such is 


antagonistic to the whole spirit of Christian- 
ity. Such perplexity was due to the sins and 
mistakes of the past. We had allowed mili- 


Continued on page 487 


The above books are now on the press. 


practical study of the country church, $1.25 ; postpaid, $1.36. 


$1.50; postpaid, $1.60. 


Illustrated. Not only the 


A YEARBOOK OF THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE, issued by the Federal Council Commission on 


the Church and Social Service. Prepared by Harry F. Warp, Associate Secretary of the Commission, Paper 
cover, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents postpaid. 


SPIRITUAL CULTURE AND SOCIAL SERVICE, (fourth edition) presenting the social task from the viewpoint 


of evangelical faith and passion, by CHARLES S. MACFARLAND. Postpaid, $1.00. 

A SET OF PAMPHLET LITERATURE, including Statistics of Religious Bodies, Federation Directory, pamph- 
lets on social service, peace and arbitration, and evangelism, and including the volume of annual reports for 1914, 
postpaid, 25 cents. 

This literature should be secured by every pastor who wishes to be in close acquaintance with the development of the 
interdenominational and international work of the federated churches, 


BOOK DEPARTMENT OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 
612 United Charities Building, 105 East 22d Street, New York 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


The East 


: Maine 


Skowhegan Pastor Resigns 


Rey. T. H. Wilson, pastor of IsLanD AVENUE, 
SKOWHNHGAN, read his resignation March 21, 
asking to be released in July. Mr. Wilson 
came to Maine in 1912 after having served as 
student worker in Shepard Memorial, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Mt. Vernon, Boston, and Flat- 
bush, Brooklyn, N. Y., and as _ minister-in- 
residence in First, Montclair, N. J., while Dr. 
Hugh Black was acting pastor. Several im- 
provements have been effected during the last 
three years. A splendid new pipe organ and a 
pleasing lighting system have beén installed. 
The vestry has been redecorated and the ex- 
terior of the building painted.. The finances 
have been placed upon a stable basis through 
the .Every Member Canvass and the Duplex 
Envelopes. The gain for 1915 over 1914 for 
home expenses is 70 per cent. in amount 
pledged and 109 per cent. in the number con- 
tributing; and for benevolences 190 per cent. 
in amount pledged and 260 per cent. in the 
number contributing. ‘The Sunday school has 
grown through the introduction of-a few more 
principles of religious education. The school 
is now supported entirely by the church, so 
that its collections are devoted to benevolences. 
The boys are more interested in the church, 
having found in their pastor a warm and help- 
ful companion. The older girls have organized 
a Searchlight Club for missionary purposes; 
and, most important of all, the spiritual life 
of the whole organization has been deepened. 


Resolutions Pasaed at Biddeford 

At a largely attended meeting, held March 
29 at BIDDEFORD, SECOND, resolutions were 
passed expressing warm appreciation of the 
pastorate of five and a half years just termi- 
nated by Rev. J. M. Wathen, who is leaving 


THE WAY OUT 


Change of Food Brought Success and 
Happiness. 


An ambitious but delicate girl, after fail- 
ing to go through school on account of nerv- 
ousness and hysteria, found in Grape-Nuts 
the only thing that seemed to build her up 
and furnish her the peace of health. 

“From infancy,” she says, “I have not 
Being ambitious to learn at 
any cost, I finally got to the High School but 
soon had to abandon my studies on account 
of nervous prostration and hysteria. 

“My food did not agree with me, and I 

grew thin and despondent. I could not en- 
joy the simplest social affair for I suffered 
constantly from nervousness in spite of all 
sorts of medicines. 
_ “This: wretched condition continued until 
I became interested in the letters of those 
who had cases like mine and who were being 
helped by eating Grape-Nuts. 

“J had little faith, but procured a package 


and after the first dish I experienced a 


peculiar satisfied feeling that I had never 
gained from any ordinary food. I slept and 
rested better that night and in a few days 


began to grow stronger. 


“TJ had a new feeling of peace and restful- 
ness. In a few weeks, to my great joy, the 
headaches and nervousness left me and life 
became bright and hopeful. I resumed my 
studies and later taught ten months with 
east—using Grape-Nuts every day. I am 


‘now the mistress of a happy home, and the 


old weakness has never returned.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


to take up work at HIGHLAND, SOMBRVILLD, 
Mass, The resolutions expressed deep regret 
at the departure of both Mr. and Mrs. Wathen. 


SourH PORTLAND, BETHANY, celebrated 
Easter by dedicating a handsome baptismal font 
presented by the young people in memory of 
Richard. Wiley, who died last year. Twenty 
were received into membership, 17 by confes- 
sion, and 15 were baptized by Dr. Clifford 
Snowden, who assisted the acting pastor, Rev. 
Albert Jefferson of the Free Baptist Connec- 
tion. Mr. Jefferson is doing a magnificent work 
and the church is hopeful. 


New Hampshire 


Enthusiasm and Success in Gorham 


GorHAM, Rey. H, S. Mahood, pastor. On 
Easter Sunday 16 new members were received, 
this making approximately 200 since last Easter 
time, almost one-half being men. This increase 
has been accomplished without any special 
evangelistic effort, apart from the pastor’s own 
personal work among old and young. The 
Christian Endeavor Society has been a feature 
in the church work this year. At some of the 
meetings 250 people have been present, and the 
missionary meetings have been as well attended 
as any. A splendid program planned out 
months ahead, consisting of music, readings, 
debates, dramas, etc., has contributed much to 
the success of the undertaking. Great inter- 
est is manifested and enthusiasm prevails. The 
pastor has received many invitations the past 
year, but the church hopes he will decide to 
remain for some time longer. The finance 
committee is making plans to increase his sal- 
ary by $300, which will be $900 more than was 
ever paid a previous pastor. This shows what 
churches can do, if they only make up their 
minds to do it. All apportionments have been 
met and improvements costing $2,000 have 
been made. All departments are in fine con- 
dition, Beds 


Vermont 


LYNDONVILLH. Rev. J. J. Hutchinson, pas- 
tor. The Easter services were the best ever 
held here. The building was filled to its ut- 
most capacity both morning and evening, the 
people entering into the spirit of worship with 
deep sincerity from beginning to end. The 
platform was beautifully decorated by a 
pyramid and cross formed of Haster lilies, A 
double quartet rendered very acceptably ex- 
cerpts from The Resurrection, by Charles 
Manny. Music was also given by the organ, 
piano, violin, cornet and cello. Mrs. Charles 
Norris, of Malden, Mass., a former organist, 
presided at the organ, and two of her sons, 
Robert and Gordon, played the violin and cello. 
Appropriate sermons were delivered by the 
pastor. 


Massachusetts 


Progress at Holyoke 


Rev. R. R. Wicks assumed the pastorate of 
SpconpD last September, and speedily the con- 
gregation learned that they had secured one of 
the great preachers of America. Mr. Wicks is 
not only an unusual preacher, but his powers 
as a pastoral evangelist were proved when on 
Good Friday he received 110 new members, 
more by far than had ever before been re- 
ceived at a single. communion’ and more than 
have been received in any one year for a long 
time past. Not long ago a union Sunday school 
service was held at SECOND, when the three 
Congregational schools came together for a 
vesper service. 

Gracy, On Palm Sunday 74 new members 
were received, while 27 were welcomed in Feb- 
ruary, almost all at both communions coming 
on confession. This winter the congregations 
have been so large that on two occasions a 
largely attended overflow service had to be 
held in the gymnasium, and the church has 
been forced to build a large gallery. Rev. BD. B. 
Robinson is pastor. 

The three Congregational pastors meet each 
Monday morning at some camp in the woods, 
and if this has anything to do with the rapid 
strides that all three churches are making it 
would seem a good example for other city pas- 
tors to follow. Rey. Henry O. Hannum of 
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First has a genius for fellowship, and has 
made it his constant aim to weld the three 
churches into a single unit, so far as city work 
is concerned. Three times each year all three 
committees have supper together, and confer 
about their common tasks. 


Rey. F. K. Brown at Bethany, Worcester 


The new pastor at WorcESTER, BETHANY, 
Rev. F. K. Brown, comes to that church from 
Southwick, where he 
has occupied the pulpit 
for two years while re- 
gaining his health, Mr. 
Brown was born in 
Oldham, England, in 
1882. He came to this 
eountry in 1892, and 
graduated from Bangor 
Seminary in 1907 and 
from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1910. While in 
r Southwick he was ac- 
tive in social welfare, children’s and boys’ work 
and in work among immigrants. He spent last 
summer on an extensive Chautauqua lecture 
trip in the states of the Middle West. Last 
winter he lectured at Hartford Theological 
Seminary, Dartmouth and other institutions. 
Under the pen name of Al Priddy Mr. Brown 
has written a number of books, including 
“Through the Mill,” “Through the School” and 
“Man or Machine, Which?” He is a contrib- 
utor to The Congregationalist, Wellspring, the 
Outlook and Independent. 


Ground Broken for West Newton Church 


In his Easter letter to members of SECOND, 
West Newton, the pastor, Rev. J. BD. Park, 
announced that ground has been broken for 
the new building, The treasurer of the build- 
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Easy to Lay 


If a job is worth doing at all it 
is worth doing well! 


So why bother with ordinary, 
smooth surfaced roofings that re- 
quire painting and repairs, when 
you can buy Amatite which 
needs no painting ? 


Amatite costs no more than the 
paint-me-often kind and it will 
give good satisfaction for many 
years without a bit of attention 
or single drop of paint. 


Let us send you free sample 
BARRETT MFG. COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland ieee Detroit 
Cincinnati Kansas City inneapolis 
Birmingham Seattle Salt Lake City 


A Lantern particularly adapted 
for Church and Sunday School 


use — the 


Bausch [omb 
BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Its sharp, clear image makes pictures unus 
ually interesting, while the different models 
for lantern slide use or for projecting opaque 
objects give variety. 

Every Balopticon hasan optical equipment of 
tested accuracy, the mechanical construction 
is of the best and the operation very simple. 


The New Combined Model 


uses both lantern slides and opaque objects 
(such as photos, m: ADS, specimens, ete.) with 
instant interchange 


Price Complete 
$120.00 


Rheostat 
(110 volts) $18.00 
Our circulars about 
the different Bal- 


opticons are very 
interesting and 

give full descrip- 
tions and prices. 
Sent free. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 
526 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Leading makers in America of Photographic 
Lenses, Microscopes and other high 
grade optical products. 


fste ey) Organs. 


zeore than two millions of dollars’ worth of 
them are in constant use in the churches 
of this country. Send for references of 
satished purchasers, 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Brattleboro Vermont 


Almost 400,000 Estey Reed Organs have 
been sold since 1846, Esteyis the standard 
musi a Bie for sm urches, 
chapels, schools and missions. 


Send for catalogue. 


6st éyjOr Organs 
Church Organs 


Latest Appreved Methods. Highest 
Grade {Only. Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works Po: PO. Kendal Green, 
“Hook & Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chi., Louisville, Dallas 


PIPE ORGANS 


For Churches, Audite- 
riums, Residences 
Kimball Pipe Organs are 
numbered among the 
world’s greatest organs. 
Plans, estimates, etc., fur- 

nished on application. 


W.W. KIMBALL CO. 
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MENEELY BELL ce 
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76 DROAGay: NY. CITY. 
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crime BELLS .:© 


oat ne am He Co., Bactmone, Mo., U.S. A. 


Seabee 
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ing fund hopes that already enough money is 
in hand to build the entire edifice, exclusive 
of tower and spire. It is hoped that enough 
may be raised to build these latter at the same 
time. Their cost is estimated at about $16,500. 
The total cost of the building will be about 
$150,000. The architecture of the new build- 
ing is Gothic, and is beautiful in line and pro- 
portion. An art committee will pass upon all 
ornamental work of the church, and one firm 
have charge of all the stained glass 
windows, so that uniformity may be preserved. 


Dr. 


A course of five lectures on the Southworth 
Foundation will be delivered at Andover The- 
ological Seminary by Rev. A, W. Vernon, D. D., 
of Harvard Church, Brookline, on Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons, at 4.30 o’clock, be- 
ginning April 27. The general subject will be 
Landmarks in the History of Church Polity, 
and the special lectures and dates are: The 
Beginnings of the Church, April 27. The Be- 
ginnings of the Christian Ministry, April 29. 
The Beginnings of National Churches, May 4. 
The Beginnings of the Free Churches, May 6. 
The Contribution of Congregationalism to 
Church Polity, May 11. Room A. 


Vernon’s Lectures at Andover 


MILFORD. The death from pneumonia March 
30, of Louise Marshall, the twelve year old 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs, Allen E. Cross, casts 
a shadow over the parsonage, and is felt also 
in the church over which Dr. Cross was settled 
last October, as well as at the public school 
which she attended.- Her cheerful, friendly dis- 
position made her a favorite, and in the few 
months during which she has resided at Mil- 
ford she has endeared herself to many, Her 
parents have the deep sympathy of all their 
friends in the loss of this beautiful and prom- 
ising young girl. Dr. George A. Gordon, with 


whom Dr. Cross was formerly associated at 
Old South Church, Boston, conducted the 
funeral. 

Boston. UNION, Rev. B. G. Guthrie, pastor. 


A union service of South End churches was 
held with Union Thursday evening of Passion 
Week. Those who took part in the service, 
which closed with the communion, were Mr, 
Guthrie, Dr. D. H. Roblin, Second Universal- 


ist; Rev. E. M. Rugg, People’s Temple, Meth- 
odist; Dr. H. 8S. Johnson, Warren Avenue Bap- 
tist; Rev. F. E. Heath, Warren Avenue Bap- 


tist; Dr. W. M. Tufts, First Presbyterian; Rev. 
K. M. Munro, United Presbyterian. Elders and 
deacons of the different churches served in the 
communion service. 


NORTHAMPTON. EDWARDS, Rey. Irving 
Maurer, minister. A vesper communion serv- 
ice was held on Easter Sunday, at which 54 
persons united with the church, 32 by, con- 
fession and 22 by letter. Cottage song services 
have been held during the winter and commun- 
ion is given in the homes of those who are 
unable to come to the church on the afternoon 
of communion Sundays, 


Rhode Island 
A Faithful Newport Deacon 


UNION CHURCH, NEWPORT, has lost its senior 
deacon, Peter Townsend. He was born Sept. 
4, 1846. He enlisted in the United States Navy 
July 1, 1863, and served three years on the 
U. 8S. S. Constitution and Marion. In 1893 he 
became proprietor of the Holly Tree Coffee 
House, Newport. He was a deeply religious 
man, becoming a charter member of the third 
colored Y, M. C, A. of New York in 1867. He 
was converted in 1873 in the Moody meetings 
and united with the oldest church for colored 
men in America—a church that sprang from 
effort of Dr. Samuel Hopkins of Revolutionary 
fame. For over 30 years Deacon Townsend 
served his church in the highest offices, and 
was most efficient in late years in freeing the 
church from an embarrassing debt. His entire 
service was marked by a rare combination of 
unselfish devotion, high enthusiasm and un- 
swerving faith. His death occurred March 9, 
1915. The last Sunday the Lord’s Supper 
was conducted in his chamber by the pastor, 
Rev. Clifford L. Miller, and Rev. Gideon A. 
Burgess, who were present at the funeral with 
a former pastor, Rev. Byron Gunner of New 
York. The G. A, R. services in the church 
were especially impressive. & &. 2 
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Connecticut 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Hartford Church 


The celebration of the 50th anniversary of 
HartTFORD, ASYLUM HILL, during the week of 
March 21-28, was an 
event of great interest 
in the religious life of 
the city. It was made 
all the more remarka- 


presence all through 
the various services of 
the large-hearted, intel- 
lectually vigorous pas- 
tor emeritus, Dr. Joseph 
H. Twichell, who, be- 
ginning with the or- 
ganization of the church, for 46 years of its 
half century’s history was its pastor, teacher 
and dearly beloved leader. 

Ten services were held during the celebration. 
The first was held Sunday morning, March 21, 
when the anniversary sermon was preached by 
the pastor, Dr. J, B. Voorhees, from the text, 
“Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all 
generations.” After speaking\of the greatness 
of their spiritual inheritance, he referred to the 
piety, the vision, the sacrifice of the founders 


A Personality 


SEA PINES Camp for Cirls 


Brewster, Mass. Cape Cod Bay 
On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Home School 
for Girls. 1,000 feet of shore front. Abundance of 
resinous pines. Attractive Bungalow. Tents. QOut- 
door and indoor sleeping. Safe boating and swimming, 
horseback riding, archery. Sports. Esthetic dancing. 
Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. 
enced Sea Pines Teachers ; tutoring in any trance 
if desired. Excellent advantages for art courses. 
Special attention given to phys and menta) hy- 
ene. Six weeks of wholeseme and ennobling out- 
oor life. Conditions most comgenial to developing 
ersonality. $100 for6 weeks. Special arrangements 
fo or longer season. adyi ertisement of Sea Pines 
Home re for Girls in this issue. Address 
ae a TH BICKFORD, Brewster, Mass., 
ox V. 


CAMP PENN 


Valcour Island, Lake Champlain. 9th Season. 


A very real camp for real boys, $ to 15 years imclusive. 
Camp Penn developed out of a a experiment, the 
object of which was to build a system which 
would not only give the boysa bully ¢ geod time, but whieh 
would use the fine influences of a real camp for develop- 
ing those characteristics so ee ae for future happi- 
ness and success. Camp Penn is a with Wan 

poe 500 acres, a large experienced. & , Tesident 

physician, first-class table, and eight years bh 


ears clear health 

cident record. Our booklet would interest you. 
CHARLES K. TAYLOR, M. A., Manager, 

W. Mermaid Lane, St. Martin’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_thousands of 
It will do so fer 
Send for fllustrated 


(CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book |, 

Racks, Tables, Desks—E EVERY THING. 

The finest furniture made. etrey bo oa 
Catalog free. 


factory to your church. 
Greenville, Hi, Ge 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. Dept. 73. 
PULPIT GOWNS 


Choir Vestments 
Embroidered Hangings 
and Bookmarks 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
COX SONS & VINING, 


72 Madison Avenue, New York 


“I Have Frequent NEED,” writes a Worces- 
ter clergyman, “of just such a remedy as Dr 
peplets, and they bring quick relief.” 

Unlike soda mints, Dyspeplets are not a 
strong alkali, and they do not injure the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, throat or 
mouth, however much taken, Ne bad effect 
attends their continued use. 

Dyspeplets are especially recommended for 
sour stomach, heartburn and nausea. They 
are sold by all druggists at 10c., 50c. or $1 a 
box.—[Adv. 
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of the church, and then dwelt at length upon 
what he called “God’s best gift to Asylum Hill 
Church,” Dr. Twichell. At the close of the 
service Dr. Twichell was surrounded by hun- 
dreds of his loving parishioners, who sought 


to grasp the kindly hand which had meant so. 


much to them. In the afternoon a communion 
service was held, at which 43 new members 
were added, 22 on confession. 


Historical exercises were held with prayer 
by Dr. J, W. Cooper and Scripture by Rev. 
J. H, Twichell, Dr. Twichell’s son, pastor-elect 
of First, DANBURY; Dr, R. H. Potter brought 
the greetings of the mother church, the old 
First. A letter of greeting was read from 
First Baptist Church of Hartford, also organ- 
ized on March 23 and celebrating its 125th 
anniversary. Deacon Atwood Collins read a 
paper on The Beginnings of the Church, giv- 
ing in detail and with many striking inci- 
dents the story of its founding, and was fol- 
lowed by Prof. Waldo S. Pratt on The Subse- 
quent History. It was announced that a new 
and beautiful memorial window as a tribute 
to the late Mrs. Twichell has been planned for. 

A reception was given to Dr. Twichell, 
when he was greeted by more than 500 Hart- 
ford people, old and young, with many from 
distant parts of the state, gathered in loving 
tribute to the friend. Dr. Twichell stood in 
the chapel of the church. With him were his 
daughters, Miss Susan Twichell and Mrs. 
Howard Wood; his son, Rev. J. H, Twichell, 
and his wife, and Dr. and Mrs. Voorhees. 
Among the veteran ministers present were Dr. 
Twichell’s lifelong friend, Dr. Edwin P. 
Parker, Dr. Joseph Anderson, pastor emeritus 
of First, WATERBURY, and Dr. J. W. Cooper, 
former secretary of the A. M. A, A group of 
the charter members, of whom nine are living, 
also held a reception. Addresses were made 
by Rev. P. C. Walcott of First, NAUGATUCK, 
formerly assistant pastor of ASYLUM HILL, and 
Dr. Parker, pastor emeritus of SouTH, Hart- 
FORD, the latter paying a most loving yet dis- 
criminating tribute to Dr. Twichell and to the 


late Mrs. Twichell. At the close of this feeling 
address by one of the two strong men linked 
together in fruitful and earnest work for God, 
Dr. Twichell rose slowly, and turning to those 
assembled raised his hands and in the midst 
of absolute stillness pronounced the benedic- 
tion, slowly, solemnly, clearly. The gathering 
was profoundly impressed and few eyes were 
dry. An interesting exhibit was made in the 
chapel of views of the city and neighborhood 
50 years ago, with the photographs and am- 
brotypes of 75 of the 114 charter members. 
Another interesting series of 20 pictures 
showed Dr, Twichell as a young man, an army 
chaplain and at various stages of his long 
ministry. 

On “Congregational Night’ all the churches 
of our order united. Scripture was read by 
Rev. C. F. Carter of IMMANUDL, and prayer 
offered by Rev. I. H. Berg of SourH. Ad- 
dresses were made by the moderator and the 
secretary of the National Council, Dr. Brown 
and Dr. Herring. An organ recital was given 
Friday evening and services closed Sunday, 
March 28, with a sermon in the morning by 
Pres. W. D, Mackenzie, the anniversary exer- 
cises of the Sunday school, a vesper choral in 
the afternoon and the anniversary exercises of 
the Young People’s Association in the evening, 
led by Deacon A. T. Richards and addressed 
by Dr. Twichell. 

ASYLUM HILL was an outgrowth of a Sun- 
day school started in a schoolhouse in 1860 
and a Bible class conducted in a private house 
by Prof. Calvin E. Stowe, the gifted husband 
of the author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’”’ Seven- 
teen heads of families met Feb. 3, 1864, and 
decided that a church was needed, and ap- 
pointed. proper committees. The society was 
organized June 25, 1864, and the corner stone 
laid in May, 1865, the building costing origin- 
ally $116,000. It was dedicated June 15, 
1866, with prayer by Dr. Horace Bushnell and 
sermon by Professor Park of Andover. The 
spire, 230 feet high, was added in 1875 as a 
gift, The beautiful and commodious parish 
house was built in 1903. Dr. Twichell, re- 
cently chaplain of the 71st New York Regi- 


ment, whose home was in Southington, CE, 
and who was a graduate of Yale, was the 
only man considered for the pastorate, and, 
accepting the unanimous call, was installed 
Dec. 13, 1865. For 46 years he served as 
pastor, during which time the church received 
nearly 2,000 members, growing from 114 to 
789, and contributing over $1,000,000 in be- 
nevolences. In 1912 Dr, Twichell became 
pastor emeritus and Rev. J. B. Voorhees as- 
sumed the active pastorate. Situated in a 
thickly populated residence district, with 
splendid equipment, ASyLuM HILL is today 
doing splendid work and has a promising 
future. T. Je 8. 


Missionary Society Passes Resolutions 


The board of directors of the Missionary So- 
ciety of Connecticut, at a meeting held in Hart- 
ford, March 31, passed resolutions expressing 
regret at the resignation of Rev. J. S. Ives, 
who for 20 years has served the society, first 
as a director, then as general secretary and 
later as recording secretary and treasurer. The 
resolutions were appreciative of his devoted 
and efficient labors in behalf of the society, and 
mentioned among other things his work among 
the foreigners, especially the Italians. Under 
him the current receipts have steadily increased 
and at his suggestion an administration fund 
was created, the income of which has each 
year released a large sum of money for current 
work which otherwise would have been used 
for administrative expenses. Mr. Ives was 
actively instrumental in bringing about the sale 
of the old property of the society and its move 
to its present convenient and comfortable 
quarters. Much regret is felt that because of 
physical disability he is forced to resign. 


MapIson. First. Rev. A. T. Steele, pas- 
tor. This historical church, 207 years old, al- 
though without a pastor nearly all of last year 
through the retirement of Rev. H. H. Hope, 
held itself well together, continuing many of 
its activities. In response to a unanimous call, 
Mr. Steele entered upon the pastoral work on 
Jan. 1. He was welcomed by a united people, 


While Jesus was in Jerusalem a man of the Pharisees 


LISTEN! 


By DWIGHT GODDARD 


The Good News of a Spiritual Realm 


This Book Is an Interweaving and Paraphrasing of the Four Gospels from a New Point of View 


and doubt what I have said? 


I am telling you only 


named Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, came to Jesus 
by night and said to him: “Sir, we know that you are a 
teacher that has been taught of God, for no one could do 
the works that you are doing unless God was with him. 
May I ask you a question? You speak of the Kingdom 
of God; what do you mean by it?” 

Jesus replied: “The Kingdom of God, or the Spiritual 
Realm, is an independent order of reality that is higher 
than the natural order, and cannot be fully understood 
except by one who is born from above.” 

Nicodemus said: “How can a man be born when he 
is old? Can he enter the second time into his mother’s 
womb and be born?” 

Jesus answered: “It is not a matter of physical birth; 
but nevertheless I repeat what I said, except one be 
born of Spiritual Vitality he can not advance into the 
Spiritual Realm. That which is born of the natural 
flesh is flesh, of course; but that which is born of 
Spiritual Vitality is spirit. Do not wonder when I say 
that it is necessary to be born again. There are other 
things that are hard for you to understand. You can 
hear the sound of the wind as it passes, but you do not 
know from whence it comes or whither it is going. 
In a similar way one may be conscious of the spiritual 
birth without being able to understand from whence it 
comes or whither it will lead.” 

Nicodemus replied: “But how can it be possible?” 

Jesus said: “Are you a teacher in Israel, Nicodemus, 


what I know to be true, and am bearing witness only 
to what I have seen; but you do not accept my testi- 
mony. If you are unwilling to believe when I tell you 
earthly things, how do you expect to believe if I tell 
you Spiritual truths? No man can enter the Spiritual 
Realm to prove its existence for himself. He must ac- 
cept it on faith in the word of the only one who is able 
to testify, and that One is the Son of man who came 
forth from the Spiritual Realm, and still retains his life 
in the Spiritual Realm. 

“Just as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness, so that all who had faith to look up might be 
healed; even thus must the Son of man be lifted up, 
so that all those that believe in the Love Thought may 
not perish but may enter the timeless Life of the Spirit- 
ual Realm. 

“For Sovereign Love so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son that whoever trustingly believes 
in him should not perish, but should have the timeless 
Life. For Sovereign Love did not send his Son into 
the world to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved. He that trustingly be- 
lieves in the only begotten Son of Sovereign Love does 
not come into judgment, but he that does not believe 
in him has by that very fact been already judged. For 
the Love Thought has come as a Light into the world, 
and men arg tested by their attitude toward that 
Light.” 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR 
Address 
DWIGHT GODDARD, C., ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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The Quality 


Investment 


"The firm of J. L. Pettyjohn & Co, stands 
for the Quality Investment only—the in- 
vestment that is bound to return both the 
investor’s capital and his interest. 


No Worries for You 


The Quality Investment guarantees a 
peaceful mind—less profit, but a certainty 
that your money will be affected neither 
by panic, nor catastrophe, nor mis- 
management. 


This company deals in First Mortgages 
placed on highly improved farm lands in 
Eastern Kansas—a territory whose pro- 
ductiveness and consistency of crop yield 
have been tested throughout a period of 
many years. 


We have operated in this one field for 
35 years and have loaned over $25,000,- 
000. We have confined our loans to this 
territory, because here we knew the in- 
vestor was assured of safety for his money. 


An Unbroken Record 


\Since this company was organized in 1874 

we have not lost a penny for a single 
investor. Full information about our 
Quality Investment sent on request. Best 
clientele and financial references. 


We GUARANTEE OuR MortTGacEs. 
Address 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & COMPANY 
OLATHE, $3 KANSAS 


The Houseof Refinement 


Every Modern Requisite 
Erected at a cost of $300,000 
Opens May 28th. Altitude 1,200 ft. 
Daily Rates $3, $4, $5 
Special Rates for June $15.00 
and upward 
Send for Booklet G, 

K. G. Mac Kinnon, Mgr. 
TEMPLETON, MASS, 


KEN SET T 


For the Treatment of Patients with 
Nervous Diseases 


i See 
is Sant yap 
Wm | ] i | { 
a pet 

Offers the benefits incident to country life with 
constant medical supervision and careful attention. 
Grounds extend for half a mile. The facilities of the 
city and service of churches are at command. The 
house is superior in construction, has every modern 
convenience, and is entirely free from the appearance 
of an Institution, 

If desired, summer months may be spent on our farm 
in the White Mountains. y 

Ea A Booklet will be mailed upon request. 


EDWIN EVERETT SMITH, M.D., 
NORWALK, CONN. 


TEMPLETON 
INN 


Beautiful 
Surround- 
ings 


Wealthful 
Locality 


The Northfield 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Among the Franklin Hills 


A family hotel equipped for comfort. 
Steam Heat. Sun Parlor. Moderate Rates. 
Livery and Fireproof Garage. 


A. G. MOODY, Manager. H. S. STONE, Ass’t Manager. 
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ready and eager to follow his leadership. The 
Fellow-workers have been active and helpful 
with their needles and contributions to the 
needs of our frontier missionaries, while their 
monthly suppers for the congregation at large 
have been a delightful feature in the social life, 
as have the monthly socials of the Bible school 
and those of the Bible class. This latter was 
organized last summer, with an enrollment of 
50, and its sessions, held every Sunday, have 
been unusually well attended. The Bible school 
has shown constant growth and vigor. 

Passion Week was observed by holding a com- 
munion service on Thursday evening—the first 
time in the church’s history—a service of the 
Cross on Friday morning, and in the evening 
Maunder’s cantata, From Olivet to Calvary, 
was the impressive message given by an aug- 
mented choir. On Easter Sunday there were 
received into membership on confession, 17—8 
of whom were adults—and 11 by letter, making 
a total for this year of 32. EB. BF. M. 


New York 


Accessions at Fulton 


A series of evangelistic services conducted 
by the pastor, Rev. Charles Olmstead, assisted 
by Rev. J. H. Olmstead of Homer, N. Y., ter- 
minated at FuitTon, April 4, in 26 accessions, 
24 of them on confession. 


Accessions at Niagara Falls 


Haster was a golden day in NIAGARA FALLS, 
First, Rev. R. B. Tolbert, pastor. An audience 
that packed the building to its capacity gave 
the inspiration of numbers; as perfect a day as 
ever shone upon a city gave every incentive for 
church attendance and worship; music and all 
the elements of a rich and noble service long 
to be remembered met the expectation of the 
worshipers. More than 70 men and women 
entered the membership, 52 on _ confession. 
This makes nearly 200 who have entered the 
membership in the last two years. Another 
gratifying result of the service was the raising 
of the benevolence budget for the year. Alto- 
gether the life and hope of the church has 
reached a plane of great promise. 


BROOKLYN. TOMPKINS AVENUB, Dr, N. M. 
Waters, pastor. One hundred and seventy- 
eight new members were received at the Easter 
communion, the largest in the history of the 
church and the largest communion in New York 
City this year. During Lent Dr. Waters gave 
three series of addresses. On Sunday evening 
for six weeks he spoke on Historie Scenes in 
the Story of Moral Courage. On each Wednes- 
day evening he addressed an audience of 2,000 
people on The Message of Great Books. On 
Friday nights he spoke on The Trials and Tri- 
umphs of Christian Living. This is the tenth 
year in which Dr. Waters has so emphasized 
Lenten work. It is said he had addressed no 
less than 380,000 people at this Lenten time. 
A census taken of one representative audience 
discovered people from all over Long Island, 
New Jersey and the White Plains suburbs. The 
church is raising an endowment fund of 
$100,000 to render permanent a work that at 
present is in its prime. It is surrounded by a 
population that is about 50 per cent, native. 
The community has accepted the chal! mge of 
the church, and there is every prospect that the 
endowment will be raised inside of the ex- 
pectations of its originators. 


POUGHKEPPSIB, Rey. R. S. Smith, pastor, re- 
ceived 24 new members on Waster Sunday, 7 on 
confession. This followed a series of special 
Lenten services: Sunday morning sermons on 
God, Sunday evening illustrated sermons on 
The call of Christ, cottage prayer circles on 
Tuesday evenings, special midweek services 
with the ministers of other communions as 
preachers, a minister’s Lenten class for young 


people, and a carefully worked out plan of 
personal evangelism, ; 
CORNING, Rev. C, J. Taft, pastor. Passion 


Week was observed, with the largest attend- 
ance*and interest during the five years of the 
present pastorate, Neighboring pastors and 
one layman gave the addresses, Fifteen were 
received into church fellowship at the com- 
munion service, making 30 admitted since Jan, 
1, 26 on confession of faith and 4 by letter. 
A series of prayer meetings in the homes of 
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GET RID OF HUMORS 


Dry, moist, scaly tetter, pimples, boils and 
other eruptions come from humors, which 
may be either inherited, or acquired through 
defective digestion and assimilation. 

To treat these eruptions with drying medi- 
cines is dangerous. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the old reliable medi- 
cine, helps the system to discharge the humors 
and improves the digestion and assimilation. 

Get Hood’s Sarsaparilla from your drug- 
gist. It may be confidently relied upon to 
do its work. It. purifies the blood, tones the 
stomach and builds up the whole system. 
It goes to the roots of diseases, and its bene- 
ficial results are permanent. It sets things 
to rights in the system. Remember to ask 
for Hood’s Sarsaparilla, because nothing else 
acts like it or can take its place.—[Ad». 


Wants 


Wanted, an invalid (not tubercular) or children to 
care for in the country. Address $8. O.5., care Tne Con- 
gregationalist, 15, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, boarder, now or for the coming season. 
Quiet country piace for rest, board reasonable Address 
Home Comfort Cottage, Hubbardston, Mass. 


W anted, for season, small cotiage or camp in South- 
ern New England. Rent low. Minister’sfamily. Address 
B. M., care 7ne Vongregationalst, 15, Boston, Mass. 


Summer Boarders Wanted. A few adults in 
pleasant, roomy, private house near the water. Come 
early and stay late. Address Lucy M. Adauis, Castine, 
Maine. 


Children’s Inn, 20 miles from Boston (North Shore) 
open July 1 to Uct. l. Only children, or parents with 
cuildren, received at this Inn, For information address 
P.O. Box 84, Danvers, Mass. 


For Sale. In Oberlin, Ohio.a beautiful large modern 
home, Oue block from campus and tuwn. Can be used 
for roomers if so desired. Address F., care The Congre- 
gationalist, 14, Boston, Mass. 


Working Housekeeper. Reliable American Prot- 
estant widow desires positron with elderly lady or 
yentieman, or elderly couple. References. Address 
oe. P. H., care The Congregation alist, 15, Boston, Mass. 


Highland Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
indorsed by a high-class patoante Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best location near Boston. 
Address 8S. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Rooms and Board. Transients accommodated. 
Special care given tu young girl students aud to ladies 
traveling alone. Also suummer home at the seashore, 
For terms address Mrs. Jones, 50 and 52 Rutland Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


Refined young woman, four years’ experience 
teaching feeble-minded children, would take one or two 
into home for care and instruction, References given 
and required. Address H. F. Kose, 59 Conumonwealth 
Avenue, Haverhill, Mass. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools and 
colleges. Calls for September already coming im. Good 
positions for good teachers. Governesses and tutors 
supplied to private families. Send for Bulletin. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Charts, Old Testament and Life of Christ. 
A brief summary of the history so arranged as to be easily 
remembered and with suggestions for teaching the same. 
Printed on cards, 5 cents each, 50 cents a dozen. Address 
Miss F, 8S. Walkley, Plantsville, Ot. : 


For Sale, a three-inch lense stereopticon, electric 
lantern. Has been used very little and is in good con- 
dition. Also two large curtains, one black, one white. 
Orig.nal price $36, will sell for $15. Address J. P., care 
The Vongregationalist, 15, Boston, Mass. 


The whole Bible—3l volumes, vest pocket size, 
cloth vound, good print, 18 maps, packed in neat case, 
with one adjustable leather cover, Y gh postpaid oa 
Send three cents for sample and circular. Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


To Churches. If any church has any copies of 
“The Chapel Hymnal” to spare, the Congregational 
Church, Staples, Minn., will be very thankful for same. 
It has some, but not enough for the use of its congre- 
gation. Address Rey. D. T. Jenkins, Pastor. 

Cottage to Let for Season, At beautiful Sag- 
amore Beach on Cape Cod. Eixht rooms and bath. All 
convenienres, Fireplace, plane, screened porch, base- 
ment with three bath-houses. Location unexcelled. 
Magnificent ocean view. Address soon ©, D, Crane, 
Saylesville, R. 1. 


For Sale or to Let. Old Orchard. New cottage, 
well furnished, nice shed, bath and two e plazzas 
(one screened), Great advantages, near pine Braxe: 
stores, Camp Ground, trolley to Portland, Saco, Bidde- 
ford: eight minutes’ walk to post office, steam cars and 
beach. Apply to Mrs. A. L. Rafford, 2 Walter Street, 
Roslindale, Mass. 

The Heights, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay fever, 
altitude 1,639 feet, commanding view of three distinc 
mountain ranges; day trips made to the interes 
points in the mountains. [have enlarged and improv 
my house since last season, all modern improvements, 
pure spring water, table supplied from own mn, livery. 
3ouklet. Address A.J. Newman, Proprietor. 


Piedmont College Wants You to Know that 
three Presidents voluntarily sacrificed health in financ- 
ing it. But such a work as this ought not to be done 
under continual strain. Men ought not to be obliged to 
sacrifice health and endanger life as has been done itn 
the his ory of Piedmont, rite Pres. Frank E. Jenkins, 
147 Smith St.. Lowell, Mass., that It need be no longer 
done. See Congregationalist April 9, page before Broad- 
side, 


a 
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the people during the early part of the Lenten 
season proved profitable. 


New Jersey 


CRESSKILL. Rey. C. Walker Hayes, pastor. 
On Easter. morning the capacity of the church 
was taxed to its utmost. <A choir of young 
women appeared for the first time in the new 
vestments, Twenty-three persons were re- 
ceived into membership, 15 on confession of 
faith, the result of the pastor’s class held for 
six weeks, studying “What it means to be a 
Christian.” Since the beginning of Mr. Hayes’ 
pastorate last September 30 new. members have 
been received, 22 being on confession, repre- 
senting a gain to the church of 33 per cent. 
The Sunday school has an attendance equal 
in numbers to that of the public school of the 
borough—149 scholars. A new young people’s 
society with 25 members has been organized, 
the Brotherhood has increased 200 per cent. in 
membership. An Every-Member Canvass to 
cover the budget which this year is 35 per cent. 
larger than ever before resulted in the entire 
amount being subscribed on one afternoon. 


Ohio 
'Mr. Kelsey Resigns at Marietta 


Rey. H. H. Kelsey, who has accepted re- 
cently the call to be district secretary of the 
American Board on the Pacific Coast, graduated 
from Amherst in 1876 and from Hartford The- 
ological Seminary in 1879. He remained in 
the Seminary as an instructor for three years. 


During the years 1882 and 1883 he was as- 
sistant to Dr. E. B. Webb at SHawmMut, Bos- 
TON. In 1884 he became pastor of SECOND, 
West WINStThD, Ct., and was ordained at that 
church. After a pastorate of four years he 
took up work at FourrH, Hartrorp, Ct., leav-. 
ing in 1910 to accept the call to MARInTITA, 
where he has remained until the present time. 

Mr. Kelsey was at one time pastor of the 
Connecticut Christian Endeavor Union. He 
has been a trustee of Hartford Theological . 
Seminary for many years, and is one of the 
oldest, if not the oldest in point of service 
on the board. For two terms he was a trus- 
tee of Amherst, and a member of the executive 
committee of the Home Missionary Society 
for a number of years. He was also a member 
of the board of directors for Connecticut, a 
member of the first commission of the New 
England Congress and afterward its chairman; 
he has been a trustee of Marietta College and 
of the Ohio Home Missionary Society, and a 
member of the Commission of Nineteen. Dur- 
ing his pastorate of two and a half years in 
Hartford over 1,700 new members were added. 
In Marietta in) five years the Sunday school 
has increased over 50 per cent. and the church 
membership 25 per cent. 


New Plan at First, Columbus 


At a meeting of the men of CoLUMBUS, 
First, March 25, it was decided to raise $3,000 
immediately for two purposes. ‘The first is to 
build a study for the pastor, Dr. C. S. Patton, 
behind the tower of the church, to cost about 


$1,500. The second purpose is new in Colum- | 


bus; it is to employ a salaried Sunday school 
superintendent who will devote all his time 
to this work, to the training of teachers and 
the general direction of the religious and social 
activities of the young people. It is hoped 


AobeeLy 5 PONS 


that a man will be found to take up work in 


September. More than half the $3,000 was 
raised by those present at the meeting and a 
committee authorized to raise the remaining 
necessary sum. 


Cleveland Notes 


During the week before Easter HIGHLAND, 
CLEVELAND, sent its men out two by two to 
gather up the $15,000 necessary to complete 
its new building. By Good Friday a little more 
than the full amount was secured, and the 
church assembled with its pastor, Rev. W. C. 
Heyl, to rejoice over the result. It is hoped 
to dedicate by June 1. The church will be 
equipped for social service work. 


CLEVELAND, GRACE, Rey. C. S. Bucher, pas- 
tor, received 9 members on confession Easter 
Sunday. Twelve were baptized, 4 of them be- 
ing adults. The Sunday school brought in a 
cash offering of $678 toward the building fund, 
thus following its precedent of last year, when 
it made a cash offering of $754 for a church 
repair fund. The sum of $2,000 is now in 
hand toward a parish house costing $12,000 
which the church hopes to erect this summer, 


STEUBENVILLE, which for 40 years worshiped 
down town not far from the Ohio River, last 
summer secured a lot on the hills west of town, 
where a fine new residence section is being 
developed. The old church was sold and a new 
building was dedicated March 21, with all costs 
provided. The church has a free field in the 
community, in whose center it is located, and 
is equipped with a gymnasium and social sery- 
ice equipment. The pastor, Rev. G. A, Traut, 
was a member of the Sunday school when Dr. 
D. F. Bradley was ordained in the church ex- 
actly 30 years ago. One of the dedicatory ad- 
dresses was made by Dr. Bradley. 


The West 


Illinois 


Easter in Chicago 

Easter in point of attendance and interest 
was the greatest day the Chicago churches 
have known. Almost without exception the 


buildings would not have accommodated more 
people, Large numbers of members were re- 
ceived in many of the churches through the 
agency of the pastor’s class and personal evan- 
gelism. Much help was given in the exchange 
of service on the part of pastors. BVANSTON, 


‘Firs, Rev. W. T. McElveen, pastor, was com- 


pelled to turn hundreds away from the morning 
service because of lack of room. The offering 
was $2,500. OAK Park, First, Rev. W. B. 
Barton, pastor, was crowded to the doors at 
both morning and evening services. The 
Lenten services culminating on Friday evening 
also brought great crowds. WINDSOR PARK, 
Rey. H. I, Parrott, pastor, received subscrip- 
tions of $5,000 toward a new building to re- 
place the one burned last month.- A campaign 
has also been started to enlist the help of al} 
the Chicago churches in the effort to build a 
$30,000 structure. RocmRS Park, Rey. John 
R. Nichols, pastor, had audiences both morning 
and evening that entirely filled the house. The 
church is feeling the impetus that comes from 
having canceled a heavy debt. 


Chicago Missionary Society 

The Chicago City Missionary Society has 
not yet selected a successor to Rev. J. C. 
Armstrong, who resigned last year. He 
mains in charge of the work of the Society 
and is pushing forward aggressively. When a 
new superintendent is chosen he will remain 
as helper and adviser of the Society in its 
work. His many years of service and rich ex- 
perience render his service of great value, 


re- 


Plans for the Seminary 


President Davis of the Seminary set before 
the ministers in full last week Monday the 
plans for the removal of the Seminary’s gradu- 
ate department to the University. There was 
not a voice raised in opposition to the plan. 
It is now proposed to keep the Foreign Insti- 
tutes in the present location and add to them 
a high-grade English Training School for train- 
ing men who have not had a college course ; 
as Dr. Davis concisely stated, a school that 
“shall take men where Moody’s Institute takes 
them, but shall not leave them at the same 
place in their training that the latter Insti- 
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Mother’s Day 


A New Order of Service 


White Carnation Celluloid Buttons and 
Bookmarks 


Bookmarks with tassels attached 
Price, 4 cents each, 40 cents a dozen, or 
$3.00 a 100, postpaid 


Buttons 
Price, 20 cents a dozen, or $1.50 a 100, 
postpaid 


SEND FIVE CENTS FOR COMPLETE 
SAMPLE SET Half Actual Size © 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
(THE WESTMINSTER PRESS) 
Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 
CINCINNATI 


OBSERVED 
MAY 9th 


Arranged by Kare W. HAMILTON 


On the front page of the Order of Service, Whistler’s famous 
picture of his own mo her is illustrated. 5 

The service contains appropriate and familiar hymns, respon- 
sive readings, and the following recitations: “ The White Flower,”’ 
““A Letter from Mother,”’ ‘‘ The Mother Heart,’’ and ‘‘ Waiting.’ 

This is a service that would be appropriate for use by the 
Church, Sunday School, Boy Scouts, Young People’s Society, 
Brotherhood, or any other organization desiring to honor and 
observe Mother’s Day. 

Price, 25 cents a dozen, or $2.00 a 100, postpaid 


- Mother’s Day Invitation 


’ 


Post Cards 


With an exquisite reproduction of white carnations. 
Price, 75 cents a 100, $3.50 for 500, or $6.00 a 1,000, 


postpaid. : 
These may be used in inviting the members of the school 


to your Mother’s Day exercises. 


No. M. Without printed invitation. _ ; 
No. P. Containing an invitation printed in the space for 
correspondence. 


ST. LOUIS 
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tution does.” The loyalty of the students at 
Moody's Institute to the truth as they see it 
and their evangelistic fervor were highly com- 
mended, but it was said that a different train- 


ing was needed to fit men to fill Congregational - 


pulpits. The Congregational Training School 
for Women has yoted to remain at the present 
location near the Seminary and will be affiliated 


in instruction with the Institutes. Both 
schools have promise of large attendance next 
year. 
Mrs. R. J. Bennett 

Mrs. EBlecta M. Bennett, wi. of Mr. R. J. 


Bennett of Chicago died April 2. She and her 
husband were faithful members of WAVELAND 
AVENUE Church, Rey. BH. L. Reiner pastor. 
Her works of charity after the Chicago fire 
and through the years have been her chief de- 
light, Mr. and Mrs. Bennett were members of 
RAVENSWoOOpD Church for. 30 years before going 
to WAVELAND AVENUE. The funeral was held 
at the spacious home, conducted by Rev. E. L. 
Reiner, and the sermon was preached by Rey. 
J, M. Thomas of Ravenswood. 


GLEN ELLYN, Rev, H. 8S. Roblee, pastor. All 
departments are in a flourishing condition. The 
old building has been sold and a new lot pur- 
chased in the best quarter of the town. The 
congregation will erect for the use of the whole 
community a gymnasium. It has the right to 
use the old church building for three years. 
At the end of that time it is planned to build 
a structure that shall adequately house the 
church and its community interests. An excel- 
lent parsonage has also been secured. 


Michigan 
Many Join Detroit Church 


Baster Sunday 33 young people, of whom 14 
were boys and young men, were received into 
the membership of Fort STrept, DETROIT, 
Most of these were members of a special class 
conducted by the pastor, Rev. M. L. Grant, 
during Lent. The church building was equipped 
recently with a new system of electric lights, 


and the dining and reception rooms in the 
basement were decorated. These improvements, 
valued at $350, are due to the enterprise of 
the Christian Endeavor Society. 
. 
Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS, FIFTH AVENUE, Rey. P. A. 


Sharpe, pastor, received 33 new members 
Baster Sunday, 27 on confession. This places 
the membership above the 500 mark. The work 
of the Men’s League among the boys and girls 
has been more successful this year than even 
last year, All departments are alive. The 
Sunday school numbered 501 on Easter Sunday. 


North Dakota 


VALLEY City. Rev. W. C. Lyon, pastor. A 
contract for a $40,000 building has been let. 


Iowa 
Revival at Dunlap 


Feeling the need of a spiritual awakening 
among the membership of the church, and de- 
siring to bring about the salvation of sinners, 
DUNLAP voted to extend an invitation to Evan- 
gelist J. C., Ludgate of Wheaton, IIll., to lead 
its forces. Mr. Ludgate is not only an earnest, 
interesting preacher, but is also a singer and 
musician of marked ability, The interest dn 
the meetings grew from the first service, March 
28. Auditorium, lecture room and prayer room 
were crowded with an earnest congregation, 
and at each of the three services held during 
the day there were many decisions for Christ. 
The meetings continued until April 11. Rey. 
G. A. Conrad is pastor. 


Colorado 


Deaver Church has Anniversary 


Denver, SEVENTH AVENUE, celebrated its 
25th anniversary March 28. Crowded houses 
marked the morning and evening services. The 
pastor, Rey. Robert Allingham, preached in the 
morning on The Next Twenty-Five Years. Dr. 
Tanner of First preached in the evening on 


Alp DIGESTION by taking Dys-pep-lets. They act 
quickly. Sugar-coated tablets. 10c., 50c., 81. 
Made only by C. l. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass.—{ Adv. 
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The Function of the Church. Rev. George Rose, 
who organized the old Villa Park Mission, was 
present and spoke in the evening, On Monday 
evening the community played host to the 
church as an appreciation for all the church 
has meant to them and their children during 
those 25 years. About 250 were present. A 
program was rendered and refreshments served. 
Superintendent Moore carried the felicitations 
of the denomination, and Attorney Hood of 
the City Missionary Society spoke briefly upon 
The Joys of Service. A picture of Pres. Ste- 
phen Knight of the City Missionary Society, 
who has done so much for the church, hangs 
in the outer hall and the congregation holds 
it in high esteem. No church in the country 
is better understood and more beloved by the 
community than SEVENTH AVENUE. 


Kansas 


Rey. R. B. Guild Leaves Topeka, Central 


Closing a pastorate of nearly three years, 
Rey. R. B. Guild recently resigned from CEN- 
TRAL, TOPPKA, in order 
to accept the position 
of associate secretary 
of the Federated Coun- 
cil of the Churches of 
Christ in America, with 
offices in New York 
City. The resignation 
becomes effective -April 
15. Dr. Guild closes a 
successful work at CEN- 
TRAL, in the course of 
which he has added 
400 new members to his congregation; the 
Bible school has grown steadily, and a debt of 
$12,000 on the church has been wholly pledged, 
with most of it paid. The total amount will 
be paid off Dee. 1. A fine parsonage has been 
bought and some alterations have been made 
in the church, chief among them being the 
building of a fine chorus loft. The church now 
has a chorus choir of 40 voices. The spirit of 


inations are coming in. .Last December the 
69 who joined represented nine denominations, 
Outside the church Dr, Guild has been active 
in civic, social and educational work in the 
state. He it was who, soon after his arrival, 
started the agitation which ended in a com- 
plete civic, municipal, sanitary and industrial 
survey of Topeka, which is now used as a 
model for surveys in other cities. As @ result 
of his pioneer work as chairman of the public 
affairs committee of the Rotary Club, ‘a munic- 
ipal farm bill was passed and is now on the 
statute books. He was at one time executive 
secretary of the Men and Religion Porward 
Movement. Dr. Guild has spent several sum- 
mers in Europe,’ and last summer lectured on 
the Chautauqua platform on the idea of the 
federation of rural churches, His broad, com- 
prehensive view of ‘the social needs of the 
future make it generally felt that he will ad- 
mirably fill his new position in New York. 
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Calls 


ADAMS, C. C., Essex Junction, Vt., to Burling- 
ton, First, | 

Barren, J. H., of Grand Forks, N. D., to Wil- 
liston. Accepts. 

Bircu, G. R., Center, Neb., to Wisner. 
cepts. ‘ 

Bureprr, C. C., Bnid, Okl, to Plymouth, Cin- 
cinnati, O. Accepts. 

Busu, F. R., Kirwin, Kan., to Hennessey, OKl. 

CAMPBELL, ANDREW, Groveland, Mass., to First, 
Orange. 

COFFIN, JosEpH, of Columbia, 8. C., to Neosho 
Falls and Geneva, Kan. Accepts, 

Davies, A. T., of Arlington, Neb., to Omaha 
Ave., Norfolk. Accepts. 

Davis, W. J., Doremus, Chicago, Ill, to Fox 
Lake, Wis. ; 

Dosss, J. F., Reformed, Syracuse, N. Y.,, to 
First, Malden, Mass. 

Greoory, P. E., Edgerton, Wis., to Little Falls, 


Ac- 


CENTRAL is splendid, and people of all denom- Minn. Accepts. 
e 
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LANDERS, 


Hanscom, G. L., Central, Atlanta, Ga., to Pil- 
‘grim, Worcester, Mass, 

Hypn, F. B., Westfield, Vt., to Jeffersonville. 
Aecepts to. begin April 18. 

Jounson, H. W., Chicago University, to New 
London, Wis. Accepts. 

MARSHALL, C. G., Chester, Io., to Sunnyvale, 
Cal, Accepts. 

McLargn, J, M., South Williamstown, Mass., 
to South Acton. Accepts to take effect 
June 1. 

Parknr, F, D., Hartford Theological Seminary, 
to Trinitarian, New Bedford, Mass. 

Preasp, M. E., temporary pastor, Pilgrim, 
Providence, R. I., to be permanent pastor. 
Snartus, H. L., Bangor Theological Seminary, 
to Norwich, Vt. Accepts to begin June 1. 
Srstpy, Horacn, of Northfield, Mass., to Wen- 

dell. 

Souanpt, A. P., Fairfield, Neb., 
Accepts, 

Sark, L, A., Genoa Junction, Wis., to Waupun. 

Tapor, U. 8., of Dallas, Tex., to Lawton, Okl. 
Accepts and is at work, : 

Watnrrs, G. H., Trinity, Chicago, Ill., to Eagle 
River and Phelps, Wis. Accepts, 

WILLMo?T, B. A., Bethany, Quincy, Mass., to 
Immanuel-Walnut Ave., Boston. Accepts. 

Wricut, O. A., El Reno, Okl., to Muskogee. 
Accepts and is at work. 


to Wahoo. 


- Resignations 


Brown, G. W., Plymouth, Youngstown, O., to 
accept call to Presbyterian, Marshall, N. C. 
To take effect in June. 

Davis, S. I., Lima, O. 

Drntz, H, D., First, Glastonbury, Ct., to be- 
come executive secretary, New Haven County 
Improvement League. To begin May 1. 

Dovueuas,*F. C., Religious Work Director, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, to accept call to First, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. To begin May 1. 

Fuuupr, G. P., Braintree Hast and Brookfield 
West, Vt. 

Gray, 8. H., Alton, Kan. To take effect May 1. 

Haywakgp, C. B., Benson, Vt., to take up work 
in State Industrial School, Vergennes. 

MANN, G. B., Gaylord, Kan., to take a year’s 
work in Pacific Seminary. To take effect 
June 1, ‘ 

Mayos, J. C., and Mrs. L. B., South Haven, 
Kan. 

Porry, G. H., Albany, Vt. 

Rocurs, C. W., North Anson, Me., to enter 
business. 


Suaw, B. &., Williston, N. D. To take effect 


May 1. 
STHELD, WILLIAM, Partridge, Kan. 
WILLMOTT, B. A., Bethany, Quincy, Mass., to 
accept call to Immanuel-Walnut  Ave., 
Boston. To take effect May 1. 


Installation 


BLANCHARD, F. Q., Huclid Avenue, Cleveland, O., 
March 25. Sermon by Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D.D. Other parts by Rev. Messrs. L. H. 
Royce, F. BE. Bigelow, G. A. Johnson, BH. H. 
Tippett, Pres. C. F. Thwing, Prof. W. J. 
Hutchins. 


Dismission 
Taytor, J. G., Arlington, Mass., April 4. 


| Personals 


- fox, FRANK, Sioux Falls, S. D., and Mrs. Fox, 


were given a farewell reception March 26 
by the Protestant churches of the city. Reso- 
lutions were adopted expressing deep regret 

_at Dr. Fox’s departure for his new pastorate 

at Decatur, Ill., and warm appreciation of 
his work at Sioux Falls. 

WW. P., Secretary Massachusetts 
Total Abstinence Society, Boston, spoke 
April 4 at Harwich in the church in which 
he preached his first sermon. This was but 
one feat of a speaking trip of several 
days which he made in the interests of the 
society on Cape Cod. 

RIcHARDSON, CykuSs, First, Winchester, Mass., 
and Mrs. Richardson were given a reception 
in the church March 31 on the occasion of 
Mr. Richardson’s 75th birthday. Two orig- 
inal poems were read; and after the extend- 
ing of greetings by Mr. A. S. Hall, a dia- 
mond scarf pin was presented to Mr. Rich- 
ardson in behalf of the men of the parish. 

Srpwart, J. D., of Aurora, Neb., has gone to 
Arthur County, where he has established his 
residence. He will keep in touch with Sun- 
day school missionary work. For many 
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years Mr. Stewart was State Sunday School 
Superintendent. 


Accessions 
Oonf. Total 
CONNECTICUT 
Madison, First 17 28 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Union 10 18 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago, Austin 9 
Bethany Union 25 
Ewing St. 14 
Grand Ave. 80 
Millard Ave. 5 
Morgan Park 14 
St. Paul 29 84 
South Chicago 18 
University 28 
Warren Ave. 36 
Waveland Ave. 22 
Wellington Ave. - 14 
Downer’s Grove 4 
Oak Park, Second 20 
Third 1S 
INDIANA 
Dunkirk 37 49 
MAIND 
Island Falls 10 11 
South Portland, Bethany air ¢ 20 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Beverly, Dane St. 27 31 
f Second 16 18 
Boston, Harvard 19 21 
Immanuel-Walnut Ave. 12 15 
Union 41 51 
Bradford ts 15 
Brockton, South 16 22 
Cambridge, First 18 24 
Chicopee Falls 19 26 
Holyoke, Grace 74 
Second 110 
Melrose Highlands 12 19 
Newburyport, Central 19 20 
Northampton, Hdwards 32 54 
Northbridge, Rockdale 14 16 
Rockland : 14 18 
Roslindale 12 18 
Somerville, Broadway 9 14 
Springfield, Hope 24 30 
Worcester, Piedmont 45 60 . 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Fort St. \ 33 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Fifth Avenue 27 33 
St. Paul, Uniwersity Ave. 5 5 
Npw HAMPSHIRD 
Gorham ‘ 16 
Npw JERSEY 
Cresskill 15 23 
Nutley é 5 12 
Passaic 11 sg 
New York 
Brooklyn, Tompkins Avenue 178 
Corning 26 30 
Fulton 24 26 
Massena 5 6 
Niagara Falls, First 52 70 
Poughkeepsie < 24 
OHIO 
Cleveland, Grace 9 9 
Hudson 8 10 
Huntsburg 25 25 
Toledo, Second ’ 25 34 
Washington St. 20 32 
Wauseon 3 3 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh, First 10 15 
SoutTH DAKOTA 
Beresford 5 15 20 
VERMONT 
Barre 16 16 
Bellows Falls 14 26 
Bennington, Second 12 12 
Bethel 3 4 
Brattleboro, Center 23 30 
WISCONSIN y 
Mazomanie 14 
Deaths 


CURTIS—In New York City, March 26, 1915, 
at her residence, 208 West 85th Street, 
Phebe B. Curtis, daughter of the late Edwin 
and Mary Van de Water Curtis. Funeral 
was held at the Chapel of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, March 29. 

NEWCOMB—At Westboro, Mass., March 13, 
1915, Guilford Snow Newcomb, Bowdoin, ’48, 
in his 92d year; taught prior to 1860 in 
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Maine, 
New Bedford and West Newton. 


Brighton High School, Boston, in 


MRS. HOMER T. FULLER 
The end came peacefully to Mrs. Fuller in 
Fredonia, N. Y., March 25, after a life radiat- 
ing Christlike words and deeds through a loy- 
ing social genius. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


‘WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, May 7, 10.30 a.m. 

WomANn’s HOMBP MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Semi-Annual Meeting, Central Church Chapel, 
Fall River, Mass., Wednesday, April 28, 10.30 
and 2. Discussions, missionary reports, good 
speakers, ° 

CouNTRY CHURCH CONFERENCE (Interdenomi- 
national), Chattanooga, Tenn., April 29-30. 

NationaL Boarp, Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations of the United States of. America, 
Fifth Biennial Convention, Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 5-11, 1915. 

MorueEr’s Day, May 9, 

CHICAGO SPMINARY TRIENNIAL CONVENTION, 
May 11. 

NATIONAL CONFHRENCD OF CHARITINS, 42d an-: 
nual meeting, Baltimore, Md., May 12-19, 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, Highth An- 
nual Meeting, Los Angeles, Cal., May 19-25. 
PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Central 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., May 20, 10.30 

A.M. 

GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES OF CONNECTICUT, Joint Meeting 
with General Association of Connecticut, 
Hartford, June 1, 2. 

MISSIONARY EDUCATION MOVEMENT, Summer 
Training Conferences: Blue Ridge, N. C., 
June 25—July 4; Asilomar, Cal., July 2- 
11; Silver Bay, N. Y., July 9-18; Ocean 
Park, Me., July 22-30; Estes Park, Col., 
July 16-25; Lake Geneva, Wis., Aug. 6-15. 

WoOMAN’S CONGRESS OF MISSIONS, Exposition 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Cal., June 6-13, 
under the auspices of the Council of Women 
for Home Missions and the Federation of 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Boards in the 
United States. 

StmMMpr SCHOOL OF RELIGION, Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Berkeley, Cal., June 21— 
July 31, coincident with summer session of 
the University of California. 

ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMBRICA, National Bi- 
ennial Convention, Atlantic City, July 6-9. 

CONFERENCE FOR RURAL Pastors, Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College, during Session of the . 
Summer School, July 6-16. 

FirrH WORLD’s AND TWENTY-SEVENTH INTHRNA- 
TIONAL ‘CHRISTIAN ENDBAVOR CONVENTION, 
Coliseum, Chicago, Ill., July 7-12. 

WoRLD BIBLE CONGRESS, Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 1-4. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES OF THH UNITED SrTaTEes.  Bien- 
nial meeting, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 20-29. 


CONGREGATIONAL STATH MEETINGS 


Southern California, Riverside, May 11-13. 

Connecticut, Hartford, June 8, 9. 

Fioripa, Union Church, Jacksonville, April 27, 
28. 

Hawaii, Honolulu, June. 

Illinois, Rockford, May 17-20. 

Indiana, Marion, May 18. 

Iowa, Plymouth Church, Des Moines, May 18- 
20. 

Kansas, Manhattan, May 11-13, 

Kentucky (place to be provided), April. 

Louisiana, Lake Charles, April 21-25. 

Maine, Augusta, May 4-6. 

Massachusetts, Pittsfield, May 18-20. 

Michigan, Traverse City, May 18-20. 

New Hampshire, Tilton, May 18-20. 

New Jersey, Washington, D. C., April 20, 21. 

New York, Flatbush Church, Brooklyn, May 
18-20, 

Ohio, First Church, Painesville, May 18. 

Oklahoma, Goltry, April 27-29. 

Pennsylvania, Ebensburg, May 25-27. 

Rhode Island, Free Evangelical Church, May 
11-12. 

South Dakota, Redfield, May 18-20. 

Tennessee, Louisville, Ky., April 28—May 2. 

Vermont, Barre, May 18-20. 
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ys:pep-lets 


contain the digestive prin- 
ciple of the gastric juice. 
One crushed in the mouth 
and swallowed slowly, al- 
most instantly relieves sour stomach, 
indigestion, heartburn and nausea, 
Sugar-coated; do not seem like medi- 
cine, but like a delicious confection, 


Why not try a box today? Your 
druggist has them at 10c., 25c. and $1. 
Remember ,, Z Take no 
the name Dys pep lets Substitute 


BILLY SUNDAY’S MESSACE 


AUTHORIZED. We will pay you 8120.00 to distribute itin 
our neighborhood. 60 days’ work. Great opportunity 
for manor woman. Spare time may be used. Particulars 


and sample free. 
Universal Bible House, 723 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 


HYMN BOOKS 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH WORK 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPIES, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chieago 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Café First Class Euro- 
pean Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 

Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


Central Turkey College 
At Aintab, Turkey-in-Asia 


Friends can render important, permanent 
service by subscriptions to New Endow- 
ment. 5,000 shares. $100 each. Cash, 
instalment and 5 per cent. interest plans. 


Regarding gifts, etc.. address Pres. JOHN E MERRILL, 
Aintab, or 708 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


JOWETT 
THE SCHOOL OF CALVARY 


Permeated with the thought and spirit of this great 
Not inaptly has Dr. Towett been called 
Tas efully bound in 
joc net. 


reacher. 
*a modern Thomas 4 Kempis.” 
silk grain cloth boards, with design in gold. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St., Boston 19 W. Jackson St., Chicago 


Benevolent Societies 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp or Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HoOMB MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
Cornelius H. Patton, President: Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston, 

WoOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FrRrIenpD Socrery of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Mrs, Josephine 
B. White reasurer, Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


RIST BLES 


“Have you seen a fellow around here with 
a wooden leg by the name of Murphy?” 
“What's the name of his other leg?” 


“Phawt are thim buckets for on the shilf 
in the hall?” “Can’t yez read, ye fool? It 
says on them, ‘For Fire Only.’” “Thin why 
hoy they put wather in them?” 


With but three minutes to catch his train, 
the traveling salesman inquired of the street- 
ear conductor, “Can’t you go faster than 
this?” “Yes,’’ the bell-ringer replied, ‘‘but 
I have to stay with my car.”—Harper’s. 


A person was explaining the law of com- 
pensation to Patrick. Said he, “When a per- 
son is blind, his hearing is more acute.” “Oi 
see,” said Pat, “Oi often noticed that if a 
man has one short leg the other is always 
longer.” 


“This large bump running across the back 
of your head means that you are inclined to 
be curious to the point of recklessness.” 
“You are right. I got that by sticking my 
head into an elevator shaft to see if the 
elevator was coming up, and it was coming 
down.” 


The teacher had just read the myth about 
Perseus and Medusa. She wished to stimu- 
late the imagination of her youngsters, and 
asked them to describe the hero as they pic- 
tured him. One little girl wrote, ‘‘Perseus 
was tall and stately with a black wax 
mustache and wore a monolog over his left 
eye.’—The Continent. 


A youth in a passenger coach persisted in 
sticking his head and shoulders out of the 
window. ‘The brakeman touched the youth 
on the back. “Better keep your head inside 
the window,” advised the man. “I kin look 
out of the winder if I want to,’”’ answered the 
youth. “I know you can,” warned the brake- 
man; “but if you damage any of the ironwork 
on the bridges, you’ll pay for it.”—Life, 


’ 


A pleasure resort on the rocky shore of a 
Western lake had for one of its attractions 
a small natural bridge. A severe winter 
storm carried it away, and the natives, un- 
willing to lose so interesting a feature of the 
place, rebuilt it. The new construction was 
successfully done, and might have passed for 
the real thing but for a sign which'the build- 
ers put up: 

“NATURAL BRIDGE. 
Prected by John and William Simonds.” 


Pat wished to investigate a noise heard in 
the night. With extended arms, he crept 
toward the door. Suddenly, “Shades of St. 
Patrick!” he cried, with an ominous bump. 
He had come across an open door, and, of 
course, his arms had gone each side of the 
door, bringing his nose into contact with it. 
“What's the matter?” said Mrs. Pat. 
“Shure, it’s the biggest surprise of my life!” 
answered Pat. “It’s the first toime I knew 
thot my nose was longer than my ar-rums!” 
—Answers. 


A commercial traveler had been arguing 
in favor of his goods to a Yorkshire man. 
The old fellow seemed pleased, but said: 
“There’s ma lad Jock—Ah’d laike him to 
hear what ye have to say. Will ye coom this 
afternoon and go over your talk again?” 
“Certainly, sir—with pleasure!” replied the 
traveler. At the hour appointed he again 
went over the points of the article he had 
to sell—forcibly, eloquently, persuasively. 
When he finished, the old Yorkshire man 
turned to his son and said enthusiastically : 
“Do you hear that, Jock? Well, now, that’s 
the way I want ye to sell our goods on the 
road.” —Tit-Bits. 


HuMORS COME TO THE SURFACE in the spring as in 
no other season. They don’t run themselves all off that 
way, however, but mostly remain in the system Hood's 
Sarsaparilia removes them, wards off danger, makes 
good health sure.—({ Adv. 
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Benevolent Societies 


THe MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socrpry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Soctety receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors, F. EB. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609, Congregational House, 

oston, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
SuppLy established by Mass. Cong’! Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
fs supplies in Massachusetts and other states. 

ongregational House. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Secretary. Appleton P. Williams, Chairman, 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AtD, 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. c. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. EB. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THR CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunda 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samue 
Usher, Pres.; C. BE. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


BostoN S®PAMAN’S FRIEND Society, incor- 
porated 1828, Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding Sec., Rey. Merritt A. Farren ; Treas., 
Cc. F. Stratton. Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston, A Congregational Society devoted to 
the material, social, mora] and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and supported mainly 
by the churches of New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. ° 


Charitable Societies 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its coporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and also visit the spiritually destitute. It has. 
issued over 300 publications for the millions in 
Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, Its literature in the native dia- 
lects has been the strong right arm of foreign 
missions. Its benevolent work is dependent 
upon donations and legacies. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALu, President. 
Jupson Swirt, D. D., General Secretary. 

Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Treas- 

urer, Park Avenue and 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


Boston Founded 1809 

A benevolent organization for distributing’ 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant churches ; 
managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds to do its work. Through the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col+ 
porters and otherwise to the needy and to chari- 
table or religious societies in the state. AIP 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 


Hon. Ropwrt F,. RAYMOND, President. b 

Rv. FREDERICK B, ALLEN, Recording Sec. 

FRANCIS EDWARD MARSTEN, D. D., Cor. Seo. 

B. PRESTON CLARK, EsqQ., Treasurer. 

Mr. ALBERT ROSCOB, Business. Manager. 
FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIETY 


I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten, the sum of........ 
to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of the Society. 


Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. . Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. Establishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country. Pub- 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated! 
by any other agency, Supported by voluntary 
gifts. Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. Contributions: 
and communications relative to work in any 
part of the country may be sent to the New 

England office. W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society’ 
76 Wall Street, New York 
(Incorporated April, 1833) 

The only undenominatiogal, international and: 
national Society aiding seamen. Maintains a 
Sailors’ Home and Institute at 507 West Street, 
New York City. Places loan libraries on deep 
water vessels sailing from New York, Publishes: 
the Sailors’ Magazine and Seamen’s Friend, 
Supported by ‘voluntary contributions. 

Joun B, Catvert, D. D., President. 
Grorce Sipney Wessrer, D. D., Seoretary. 

Send contributions to CLarence C, PInneo, 

Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York. 
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‘Schism in the Christian Soul 


Continued from page 478 


tarism to grow to such an extent in England 
‘that it was now impossible for a follower of 
-Jesus Christ to be true to his Lord.” 

This statement expressed the feeling of the 
-entire assembly. But the statement is an 
‘amazing one. It has in it a note of despair. 
It frankly admits that Nonconformity has 


‘been compelled to choose between two evils, — 


the lesser of which was the unsheathing of 
the sword. 
Thus it was a natural step that the third 
_tidea should bé in the form of a policy. The 
‘Christian conscience is asserting that if Ger- 
many is defeated (and of this ultimate issue 
these Nonconformists have little doubt)—if 


Germany is defeated she must not be crushed, 
but she must be won back into the way of 
peace by the spirit of Christian love and af- 
fection. Certainly no true Christian could 
identify himself with the extreme jingo pro- 
gram which provided for nothing less than 
the annihilation of Germany. To gain the 
full fruit of the terrible sacrifice the victory 
must be moral as well as military. 

To readers in the United States this policy 
may seem quite commonplace, but to those 
living in the tense atmosphere of England it 
is an important forward step in A Christian 
direction. Having entered the war with high 
motives, the Free Churchmen of England are 
determined to insist upon the maintenance 
of these high motives and will undoubtedly 
create sentiment of this sort. These 800 rep- 


resentatives will return to every nook and 
corner of this land and will counteract the 
pernicious hatred fanned and fostered by 
yellow journalism. Thus the Free Church 
conscience is asserting itself and will assert 
itself during this stupendous tragedy. They 
will insist, as Dr. Scott Lidgett said, upon 
four things: (1) The recognition of the 
rights of small nations. (2) The vindication 
of the sanctity of treaties. (3) The eman- 
cipation from the menace of militarism; and 
(4) The re-enforcement of international law. 

But in the application of these abiding 
principles of peace the Free Churches will 
contribute the spirit of genuine Christian 
charity and love. To quote the words of 
Bergson, “They will meet the ideals of force 


Y 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Home 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personality 


Grow- 


ing girls inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of useful 


School 
for 


Girls 


hundred acres; 


womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for an 
outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. 
pine groves, 1,000 feet of seashore, ponies, 
horseback riding. 
for results in health, character and education. 
Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. 
—native teachers. 
enthusiastic instructors. 


One 


Hygiene and morals observed especially 
Gymnastics, 
French, German, Spanish 
All branches of study under patient and 
Address 


Rey. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., P. 0. Box V, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


THEOLOGICAL 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
»with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
-of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
“Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
Shave access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 

Faculty, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the 
Faculty of the Episcopal Theological School. 
For catalogues and information apply to 
PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


OONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Scientific methods with 
fe ee training for the 
istry. LatEe faculty 


HARTFOR 


THEOLOGICAL 
Graduate fellowships, both 
SEMINARY 


fore and resident. Open 
to co ege graduates of all 
ehurches 
Associated with 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Hartford School of Missions 


Fitting for foreign service. 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Ct. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE SCHOOL OF RELICION 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 

() Pastoral Service at Home. 

Q) Service in the Foreign Field. 

(3) Retigious Education. 

(@) Practical Phitanthropy. 

(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
* Openon equal og See ofall Christian bodies. 
® Degrees of M.A., B.D., and Ph. D. may be obtained 
‘by students. “Fey “catalogue, address Dean CHAS. R. 
iBRown, New Haven, Ct. 


THEOLOGICAL 


A Theological School for 


College Graduates only 


High-grade work with high-grade students in an ideal 
place for study: an old university town, famous as a 


religious -O musicaland 
‘as OBERLI 
tional, 


missionary 
center. 
Degrees A.M., B.D.and S.T.M. for 1,3 or 4 years work. 
Broad electives, low expenses, with self-support. 
Faculty: King. Bosworth, Fiske, Fullerton, Hutchins. 
Lyman, MacLennan and Swing. For catalog, etc., address 
THE JUNIOR DEAN, Council Hall, Oberlin, 0. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


(Chartered in 1855) 


moves to the vicinity of the University of Chicago, 
where it begins its fifty-eighth year Sept. 30, 1915. 
It prepares for (1) Church Ministry. 
(2) Foreign Missions. 
% Community Service. 
(4) Religious Education. 


An annual fellowship is offered providing for two 
years of study abroad. 
After July 1 the address is Faculty Exchange, 


University of Chicago. 
0. S. DAVIS, President. 
20 N. Ashland Boulevard. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


99th year opened Sept. 30, 1914. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue or information address 


Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. Sec’y. 
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with the force of ideals.” 
MASSACHUSETTS 


STUTTERING AND STAMMERING 


permanently corrected. NATURAL SPEECH CAUGHT. 
‘REE TRIAL WEEK Six weeks’ course Highly en- 
dorsed by clergy, public and school authorities. For 
catalog, and free information. address The Reed 
Schvol, 365 Hubbard Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


Wheaton College 


FOR WOMEN 
The new college for women. 4-year course leading to 
A. B. degree. All classes in operation. Also 2-year 
diploma course for high school graduates, 17 buildings. 
100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL. D., President, 
Norton (30 miles from Boston), Massachusetts. 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Expert Service—Schools and Colleges 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 
2-A Park Street, Boston: 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; ’ Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; 

Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


Educational Bureau 


of 
The Congregationalist 


and 


Christian World 


For the benefit of our readers we maintain 
an Educational Bureau, which renders valu- 
able assistance to parents and young people 
in choosing schools. The Educational 
Bureau keeps -in touch with the best in- 
stitutions of learning of every kind in various 
parts of the United States and takes pleas- 
ure in furnishing to our readers entirely free 
information and advice. 

In order that we may be able to help you 
in the most satisfactory way when you seek 
information from the Educational Bureau, 
please give: (1) The section of the country 
preferred; (2) The kind of training desired 
if specialized or technical rather than gen- 
eral education is desired; (3) The maximum 
amount you expect to pay, and (4) The age 
and sex of the student. 

Write to us frankly and fully and we will 
do our best to help you solve the problem. 


Address 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


The Congregationalist 
and Christian World, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE SEASON TO BUY BOOKS OF NATURE 
AND OUTDOOR LIFE 


IS NOW 


MY GARDEN IN SPRING 
By E. A. BOWLES, M. A. ° 
8vo. 307 pages 
16 color plates, 23 black and white illustrations 


TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND HERBACEOUS 
PERENNIALS 
A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK 
By JOHN KIRKEGAARD 
8vo. 407 pages $2.50 
Hardy and Ornamental Varieties, Their Characteristics, Uses and 
Treatment. 55 full-page illustrations. 
THE HERBACEOUS GARDEN 
By MRS. ALICE MARTINEAU 
8vo. $2.75 
The first book specially devoted to this subject written for ama- 
teurs by an amateur who has experienced their troubles and tri- 
umphs. It tells how to place, arrange and keep up the herbaceous 
garden or border. 36 illustrations, 
MY GARDEN IN SUMMER 
By E. A. BOWLES, M. A. 
8vo. 315 pages $2.00 
16 color plates, 24 black and white illustrations 
OUR NATIVE TREES AND HOW TO IDENTIFY THEM 
A PopuULAR StuDY OF THEIR HABITS AND THEIR PECULIARITIES 
By HARRIET L. KEELER 
Crown 8vo $2.00 
With 178 illustrations from photographs, 162 illustrations from 


drawings. 
HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS 


A GUIDE TO THE NAMES, HAUNTS AND HABITS OF COMMON FERNS 


By F. T. PARSONS 
With 144 illustrations. $1.50 


“The charm of this book is as pervading and enduring as is the 
charm of Nature.” 
HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS 
By MRS. W. S. DANA 
With 48 color plates-and new black and white drawings. $2.00 


HARPER’S GUIDE TO WILD FLOWERS 
By MRS. CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 
Crown 8vo. 544 pages $1°75 
With 8 colored plates, 100 black and white illustrations 
This book explains the easiest way of telling flowers and plants. 


ACCORDING TO SEASON 
By FRANCES THEODORA PARSON 

New and enlarged edition, with 32 plates in color. $1.75 

Talks about the flowers in the order of their appearance in the 
woods and fields, 

ADVENTURES AMONG WILD FLOWERS 
By JOHN TREVENA $2.00 

With 16 illustrations. 

THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF OUTDOOR ROSE 
GROWING FOR THE HOME GARDEN 
By GEORGE C. THOMAS, JR. 

With 96 plates in color, charts and half-tones. 8vo. $4.00 

The author believes that there is need for a short, concise work 
on the best outdoor roses for our American climate, with practical 
working rules for their culture. 

EVERYMAN’S GARDEN EVERY WEEK 
By CHARLES A. SELDEN $1.25 

“Bveryman’s Garden” tells you what to do in the flower garden 
and the kitchen garden, and why to do it, and how to do it dur- 
ing every week in the year. 

THE AMATEUR GARDEN 
By GEORGE W. CABLE 
With 40 illustrations. $1.50 
WITH THE FLOWERS AND TREES IN CALIFORNIA 
By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
Crown 8vo $2.50 

With 4 illustrations in color, 28 illustrations in half-tone. 

This delightful introduction to.the wonders of California plant 
life is not a scientific treatise, but is at once a useful guide to the 
flowers described in this volume. 

ALPINE FLOWERS AND ROCK GARDENS 
Described by WALTER P. WRIGHT 
With 40 full-page illustrations in color. 8vo. $4.80 


No apology need be offered for adding one more to the growing 
list of books on rock plants, since the present provides a special 
feature in the form of an extensive and beautiful series of color 
groups of Alpines taken direct from Nature. 


THE GARDEN AND ITS ACCESSORIES 
By LORING UNDERWOOD $1.50 


A book that is invaluable for those lovers of Nature who make 
their gardens outdoor living-rooms. ‘The author describes the kind 
of garden the American type should be. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS FOR PLEASURE, HEALTH AND 
EDUCATION . 
Illustrated By HENRY GRISCOM PARSONS $1.00 


Mrs. Henry Parsons started the First Children’s Farm in New 
York City on the vacant lots at the foot of West 53d Street, where 
today is the beautiful DeWitt Clinton Park. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PLANT BREEDING 


Illustrated By JOHN M. COULTER $1.50 

The most fundamental material problem that confronts the Amer- 
ican people is the problem of food production, and it is of interest 
to know what is being done toward solving it along with the de- 
velopment of scientific plant breeding. 


THE BOOK OF USEFUL PLANTS 


Illustrated By JULIA ELLEN ROGERS $1.10 


Popularly told facts about those important plants that feed and 
clothe the world. 


A. B.C. OF GARDENING 
By E. REXFORD 


OUR GARDEN FLOWERS 
A PopuLaR Stupy Or THEIR NATIVE LANDS, THEIR LIFE HISTORIES 
AND THEIR STRUCTURAL AFFILIATIONS 
By HARRIET L. KEELER 
With 90 illustrations from photographs and 186 illustrations from 
drawings. $2.00 
FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES 
Described and illustrated by F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS $1.75 


With illustrations in colors and over 200 drawings by the author, 
and an introduction by Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 


WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION 
A COLLECTOR’S GUIDE 
By MAY COLEY and C. A. WEATHERBY 
Illustrated $1.35 
It is a book that should be in the hands of every Nature lover, 
for collecting specimens adds zest to Nature study, and only through 
an intelligent knowledge of plant life can the Nature lover gain 


the most enjoyment. 
THE ROSE BOOK 
A COMPLETE GUIDE FOR AMATEUR ROSE GROWERS 
By H. H. THOMAS assisted by WALTER BHASLEA 
Beautifully illustrated with 8 direct color photographs by 
H, Essenhigh Corke and 64 half-tone plates. $2.00 
THE JOY OF GARDENS 
By L. M. McCAULEY 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo $1.75 
“Gardening,” said a wise writer, “is among the purest of pleas- 
ures,” and one tossed on the fretful world knows that there is no 
purer delight than that which comes to the human heart with 
friends in gardens. 


SEA BEACH AT EBB-TIDE 


A GUIDE TO THR STUDY OF THD SHAWEEDS AND THE LOWER ANIMAL 
Lirh FOUND BETWEEN TIDB-MARKS 


By AUGUSTA FOOTE ARNOLD 
With more than 600 illustrations. : $2.40 
PRACTICAL ORCHARDING ON ROUGH LANDS 
Illustrated By SHEPARD WELLS MOORE $1.50 
MAKING THE FARM PAY 
By C. C. BOWSFIELD $1.00 
This very important book tells how to get the biggest returns 


50 cents 


from the soil and make farm life more attractive and successful. — 


It is the most helpful farm book ever published. 
THE KEY TO THE LAND 


WHat A City MAN DID WITH A SMALL FARM 
By FREDERICK F. ROCKWELL 
With 20 illustrations. $1.00 


PRODUCTIVE POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


A COMPLETE TEXT DEALING WITH THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
INVOLVED IN THE MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY 


By HARRY R. LEWIS, B.S. 
829 illustrations in the text. $2.00 


THE BACK YARD FARM 
By J. WILLARD BOLTE 
Make the back yard a garden spot. $1.00 


SUCCESS WITH HENS 
By ROBERT JOOS $1.00 


Everybody should be interested in a proposition which offers to 
the man or woman with limited means a chance to produce an 
article of food at a cost far below the market price. 


WEALTH FROM THE SOIL 


By C. C. BOWSFIBLD $1.00 


This helpful book tells how to undertake farming with certainty 
of success. It points the way to fortune and freedom for both the 
beginner and experienced farmer. 


POULTRY KEEPING 


AN ELPMENTARY TREATISE DEALING WITH THE SUCCESSFUL 
MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY 


By HARRY R. LEWIS, B.S. 
With 181 illustrations. $1.00 
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Roosevelt the Explorer 


an expedition undertaken under the aas- 
yices of the American Museum of Natural 
distory of New York coalesced with another, 
primarily devoted to exploration; hence the 
double appeal of the volume called Through 
the Brazilian Wilderness, by Theodore Roose- 
velt (Scribners. $3.50 net). Mammalogy 
and Ornithology constituted one factor in the 
effort and:the other, fostered by the Brazilian 
government, was the attempt to descend “a 
river which flowed nobody knew whither, 
but which the best-informed men believed to 
be a very big river utterly unknown to geog- 
raphers.” The cordial relations of Colonel 
Roosevelt to his Brazilian colleague and to 
Colonel Rondais’ gov- 
ernment is a pleasing 
feature of the marra- 
tive. A goodly propor- 


concern the habits of 
snakes, jaguars, birds, 
insects and other ob- 
jects of scientific inter- 
est, The technical ex- 
planations are always 
clear and often merge 
into descriptions of 
more popular interest. 
‘One such makes a re- 
markable picture of a 
grove in which fig trees 
were killing the palms. 
“In the gloom there 
were no flowers, no 
bushes; the air was 
heavy; the ground was 
brown with moldering 
leaves. . . Water 
stood in black pools at 
the foot of the mur- 
dered trees and of the 
‘trees that had murdered 
them.” 

There is a vigorous 
appeal to “‘the big-game 
hunter who,is a good observer and a good 
field naturalist’ in behalf of the opportunity 
offered by South America. Coupled. with 
this is the welcome statement that “‘the big- 
‘game butcher tends to disappear as a type.” 

The erisis of the journey was, of course, 
the descent of the unknown river which is 
turbulent with rapids. Its high banks often 
made “the earry’ a doubly arduous task. 
IlIness and accident and sometimes murder 
beset the progress until the Northern con- 
‘tingent must have been glad indeed to see 
“the Dipper well above the horizon—upside 
down, with the two pointers pointing to a 
north star below the world’s rim; but the 
Dipper with all its stars.” The concluding 
chapter sums up the various results of the 
expedition. The numerous photographs are 
reproduced with remarkable clearness. 
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Colonization in Africa 


The changes which have taken place in 
Africa between 1870 and 1914 are amazing. 
They are plainly shown on two of the sixteen 
maps in a recently issued volume, [nierven- 
tion and Colonization in Africa, by Norman 
Dwight Harris (Houghton Mifflin. $2.00 
net). The author relates in detail in four- 
teen compact chapters how these changes 
have been wrought, considering especially the 
colonial affairs of Belgium, Germany, France 
and Great Britain. The volume plainly 


shows that if we look back to the eighties 
we find other nations making claims similar 
to those we now hear from Germany. Both 
England and France in the words of their 


From“ Vhrough the Brazilian Witaerness”’ 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S CANOE DISAPPEARS DOWN THE BIVEE OF DOUBT 


From photograph by Miller 


spokesmen declared that they were the ones 
to lead the history and civilization of the 
world. Wxpansion was promoted generally 
with some moral or even religious plea, “for 
the benefit of’’ those who were to be nan- 
This volume traces the 
vicissitudes of the Congo States, Uganda, 
Nigeria, South-African Expansion, including 
the Boer War, the stories of Morocco, Tri- 
politania, Egypt and the Sudan. The volume 
is crammed full of information concerning 
movements of world-wide interest. It is 
well written and timely. Another volume 
will deal in a similar way with affairs in 
Asia. 


Mexico and South America 


A yolume full of information concerning 
the countries south of us is Latin America, 
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edited by George H. Blakeslee (Stechert). 
It contains twenty-nine addresses delivered 
by men of special knowledge on their vari- 
ous themes at a Clark University Confer- 
ence in 1914. There are five papers, for ex- 
ample, on Mexico and the Mexican Situation, 
by such men as Nevin O. Winter, John How- 
land and S. W. Reynolds; six papers on The 
Monroe Doctrine, by Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Hiram Bingham, F. EH. Chadwick, etec.; a 
paper on Pan-American Possibilities, by John 
Barrett; one on The Development of our 
Latin-American Trade, by John Hays Ham- 
mond, ete. ‘The introduction by Professor 
Blakeslee is illuminating. It is a most timely 
volume and events are daily increasing its 
value. There is a good Subject Index. 


See America First 


One reason for get- 
ting acquainted with our 
own land is given in 
The Rocky Mountain 
Wonderland, by Hnos 
A. Mills (Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.75 net). 
Why should Americans 
search the world around 
for scenery when it is 
to be found, unsur- 
passed in beauty and 
grandeur at home? 
Many Americans will 
say that it is easier to 
visit Switzerland than 
it is to spend the same 
time in a trip te Col- 
orado or California. 
Here is a fact which the 
author confronts with 
the urgent advice that 
the Government take a 
hand in developing ac- 
commodations for visit- 
ors to our great parks, 
our cafions and moun- 
tains. The chapters on 
mountain climbing, 
snowslides and wild life are fascinating. 
Every page is full of interest and the volume 
is beautifully illustrated. 

Again, ““When we come right down to the 
truly important things of life, like fly-fishing, 
mountaineering and canoeing, the Pacific 
Coast is a region of unsurpassed satisfac- 
tion,’ writes George P. Putnam in In the 
Oregon Country (Putnams. $1.75 net). 
Land of picturesque legend and perilous ad- 
venture, goal of the marvelous Lewis and 
Clark and other early expeditions, we 
vaguely know of its mighty rivers, the au- 
gust majesty of its great ranges, its vast for- 
est solitudes and stretching plaing This 
volume is the work of an enthusiastie "yriter, 
long and intimately familiar with hie «abject, 
and wielding a capable and oftem hmseorous 
pen. 


Pan-Americanism 


The commercial control and exploitation 
of South America is the great prize left in 
the world for the ambitious and growing na- 
tions. For that is the only large and valu- 
able part of the earth’s surface that in any 
true sense is unoccupied or presents wide 
fields for swift growth of trade. This is the 
condition and forecast which gives a reason 
for Roland G. Usher's Pan-Amcricanism 
(Century Co. $2.00 net). For the commer- 
cial net political control of South America 
is to be the prize of war and the interests of 
the victor will clash with those of the United 
States and compel us to a reconsideration 
and probably an abandonment, or at least a 
stricter definition of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Mr. Usher’s method is that of stating the 
conditions which make for decision, rather 
than the declaration of conclusions and their 
demonstration by facts or arguments. He 
asks his reader to accept the facts as he puts 
them and to draw his own conclusions— 
which are, of course, nearly inevitable on 
his statement of the case. Commercial free- 
dom is for the nation that controls the seas, 
and for the rest on sufferance. He believes 
that we may have to fight Germany or Great 
Britain—or abandon even our ambitions of 
control in the Caribbean. He points out 
that South America is. physically, culturally 
and commercially nearer to Europe than to 
us. He makes the sort of Pan-Americanism 
which he pictures as a federal union of states 
with a single executive and legislature even 
more chimerical than it already is, no doubt, 
in the minds of most thinking Americans. 

The most effective chapter deals with the 
“price of disarmament.” ~The picture of 
China, helpless in the hands of an exacting 
Japan, came too late for his purpose, but 
will illustrate the effect which a total dis- 
armament would produce in our foreign rela- 
tions. And, as he points out, such a dis- 
armament would be final and irrecoverable. 
The fault and weakness of the book as fore- 
cast and prophecy lie in the domain of the 
moral convictions of the peoples. Peace may 
come by the resolve of everybody not to 
remain the victim of selfish or mistaken lead- 
ership nor to be driven to fight. It can only 
come in that way; for the motives and am- 
bitions with which he deals as factors of 
future history will certainly remain in the 
minds of many statesmen after the fighting 
is ended. The work is full of stimelus for 
thought and comes closer home to Americans 
than the author’s most happily timed “Pan- 
Jermanism.” Isaac OGDEN RANKIN. 


The Scotch-Irish in America 


Probably because there is nothing hyphen- 
ated about their Americanism, information 
about the Scotch-Irish as a separate race has 
been scarce. Broadly comprehensive and 
also readable, comes a volume called The 
Scotch-Irish in America, by Henry Jones 
Ford (Princeton University Press. $2.00 
net). The account begins with thé early 
“plantations” in Lreland. The work was not 
undertaken by the English in a spirit of 
malice and tyranny but, to quote Bacon, in 
order to redeem the island “from desolation 
and desert to population and plantation, 
from savage and barbarous customs to hu- 
manity and civility.” The Irish tribes had 
never come under “the Roman harrow” and 
therefore remained in a primitive state which 
tended to anarchy and the repression of indi- 
vidual development. ? 

Naturally the pear by Lowland Sco’ 
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took advantage of the plans of settlement in 
the district of Ulster. While these plans 
were by no means so disadvantageous to the 
natives as has been affirmed, one statement 
accounts for many pages of history. “The 
new colonists brought prepossessions and an- 
tipathies implanted by centuries of conflict 
with predatory clansmen.” However, local 
quarrels might have been fought to a finish. 
It was the maddening restriction of the Dng- 
lish government which unsettled Ulster. The 
wool trade was destroyed and the linen trade 
escaped with difficulty. In fact, the United 
Irish movement began in Belfast. 

After 1688 there was a new, strong stream 
of Scotch settlers. But soon their rents 
were raised and tithes were exacted for the 
support of the Established Church. Then the 
people began to flock in great numbers to the 
New World. Boston, fearing a food famine 
as a result of the sudden influx, diverted the 
stream to the interior. Worcester was one 
of the early headquarters. From New Hamp- 
shire to North Carolina their influence has 
ranged, but Pennsylvania received the great- 
est numbers. At the time of the Revolution 
they are estimated to have constituted one- 
sixth of the population of the colonies, and 
they were loyal to the backbone. They 
proved to be indeed a bulwark against 
Toryism. 

In two other directions they have strongly 
affected the nation: in the promotion of ed- 
ucation and the planting of the Presbyterian 
Chureh. ‘They had much to do with the 
founding of Princeton University. These 
topics are treated at length in the volume. 

“They have never organized on racial 
lines,” says the author in conclusion. “Their 
social and political activities have mixed 
freely and spread freely through the general 
mass of American citizenship.” But their 
roster of distinguished citizens is remarkable 
and the influence of the race is clearly 
traceable and worthy of high praise. 

M. C. FARWELL. 


History of Japan 


A monumental work which will doubtless 
become for a long time the standard refer- 
ence book on its theme is A History of the 
Japanese People, by Capt. F. Brinkley (Bn- 
eyclopedia Britannica Co. $3.50 net). The 
author went to Japan in 1872 as captain in 
the Royal Artillery and has remained since 
that time, holding many important official 
positions. He is master of the Japanese lan- 
guage and in this volume has used historical 
material never before made available to Dng- 
lish readers. He covers twenty-five centu- 
ries, from the earliest times to 1911. How 
thorough the early work is may be indicated 
by the fact that he does not arrive at the 
treaty of Commodore Perry until three 
fourths of the work was written. The vol- 
ume of 784 pages is printed on India paper 
and illustrated with 160 wood cuts from 
Japanese drawings, beside sixteen full-page 
illustrations and four historical maps. The 
development of the nation from period to 
period is shown by accounts of the laws and 
customs prevailing, the rise of the bushi or 
armed retainers and the development of 
bushido, “the ethics of the warrior.” It is 
a remarkable record, full of interesting and 
attractive material, revealing the people in 
a light to compare favorably with the West- 
ern world at the same period. Wthically, in 
some respects it would not seem inferior, 
during the Middle Ages, for example, to what 
prevailed on the continent of Europe. The 
attitude of the Japanese toward the outside 
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world, especially toward Christianity as in- 
troduced by the Jesuits, from 1549 to 1614, 
is the theme of several pages and is illumi- 
nating. To thoroughly understand the Japan 
of today all of this long record of history is 
necessary and any one who reads it will look 
with new interest and respect upon the re- 
markable people, all the more if the reader 


is familiar with the record of Western con- 


temporaneous history. 


The Grand Tour 

A historical topic which has heretofore 
been surprisingly neglected considering its 
importance is now adequately treated in The 
Grand Tour in the Highteenth Century, by 
William Edward Mead (Houghton Mifflin. 
$4.00 net). Although, as the author says, 
to write about the grand tour is very,much 
like writing about things in general, it is a 
satisfaction to be able to follow intelligently 
the courses of travel which constituted “the 
higher education’ for many Hnglishmen of 
that day, and some Englishwomen. Smollett, 
Gray, Addison, Sterne, Cowper, Chevterfield, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and Mrs, 
Piozzi are a few of the names which indicate 
the significance of the topic as well as the 
wealth of sources. Burns “in the J’wa Dogs 
traces the career of a young rake from The 
Hague or Calais to Madrid or Vienna and 
with a sudden turn of Scotch seriousness 
stamps the whole with severe disapproval.” 
But other varying opinions are given as to 
the results in general and in particular. The 
routes are traced, being as a rule the great 
trade thoroughfares, The modes of travel by 


land and sea and the vehicles are deseribed, 


and also the inns, the sights, the local condi- 
tions and the tastes of visitors and visited. 
Not least important is the chapter on the 
cost of travel. AJ] of it is stimulating to the 
curiosity which has no chance to flag. As 
a study of human nature and of the changes 
in habits from generation to generation the 
book is unique. ‘The illustrations from old 
pictures form a valuable adjunct. 


_Lhe Man ot Genius 


Wide attention has been won in Germany 
by Hermann ‘luerck for his work, The Men 
of Genius: (Macmillan. $4.00 net), which 
has passed through seven German editions 
in twelve years. It lays a philosophical basis 
for a definition of genius and uses that defi- 
nition for interesting interpretations of lit- 
erature and studies of the undoubted world- 
leaders in action, thought and literary crea- 
tion. He founds his definition on the state- 
ments of Schopenhauer that “genius is sim- 
ply the completest objectivity, t.@. the ob- 
jective tendency of the mind, as opposed to 
the subjective, which is directed to one’s own 
self—in other words, to the ‘selfish will’”’; 
and of Goethe, “The first and last thing that 
is demanded of genius is love of truth.” 

The basis of the argument is a pantheistic 
conception of the world. “Lhe artistic 
genius observes with the eyes and hears 
with the ears of God.” Interesting chapters 
have to do with Hamlet and Faust, whose 
characters are interpreted in original fash- 
ion, and with Christ and Buddha, who are 
put very much on a par with nearly iden- 
tical root conceptions. Stirner, Nietzsche 
and Ibsen are self-centered “antisophs.” 
One may agree with the author’s statement, 
“A selfish man is at the same time a stupid 
man ineapable of creating anything,” or at 
least wish that it were true, and find much 
that is suggestive in his interpretations with- 
out accepting his philosophical postulates. 
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Dean Hodges’ New. Book 


Interesting alike to those within and with- 
out his own communion is The Hpiscopal 
Church, Its Faith and Order, by George 
Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge (Macmillan. $1.25 
net). Designed for the help of the younger 
clergy and their catechumens in preparing 
for confirmation, it attempts “to set forth, 
without partisanship and without prejudice, 
‘a declaration of those things which are most 
surely believed among us.’”’ The author dis- 
avows any claim to speak with authority— 
frankly recognizing the diversities of church- 
manship for which his church provides a 
“hospitable inclusion:” Rare skill is shown 
in his endeavor to be representative and fair, 
Sometimes he frankly states divergent views 
and sometimes by a happy selection of words 
and phrases, he expresses the underlying 
thought that is common to them all. The 
treatment is popular rather than scientific, 
and the style admirably simple and clear. 

Such a book could be written only by a 
man of modern spirit and broad sympathies, 
as Dean Hodges is well known to be. He 
says the Thirty-nine Articles were concerned 
with old controversies and that nobody is 
now asked whether he assents to them or 
not. The present-day controversy about the 
Virgin Birth is presented in a way to min- 
imize its importance, while the preference of 
the church for the supernatural over the 
natural interpretation is stated. 

As regards the “order” of the church, Dr. 
Hodges writes in a conciliatory spirit with 
reference to features which seem to outsiders 
to involve an unfortunate exclusiveness, and 
he makes certain concessions but forecasts 
no change. While this may have been be- 
yond the scope of the present volume, it is 
hard to believe that its author does not hope 
and expect that, some day, the “hospitable 
inclusion,” in, which he rejoices, will provide: 
a closer fellowship with those non-Episcopal 
churches whose ministry he recognizes as 
“valid” though “irregular.” 

HORACE BUMSTEAD. 


Other Religious Literature 


Another delightful little volume from the 
charming essayist, Arthur Christopher Ben- 
son, is called The Orchard Pavilion (Put- 
nam. $1.00 net). It begins with an account 
of three young Oxford graduates spending a 
month together in the country and talking on 
the deep things of life, especially matters of 
religious faith. Thirty years later they meet 
again. All have been reasonably. successful, 
one as a journalist, another as a lawyer and 
the third as a clergyman and again they talk 
of the old themes in the light of life as they 
‘have found it. On the following Sunday the 
minister, in a simple but eloquent sermon, 
sets forth the truth which is the message of 
the book. It is an interpretation of the re 
lation of religion to life which is satisfying 
and greatly needed. The introduction, writ- 
ten by the author after the outbreak of the 
war, is as moving as anything in the volume 
and warm the heart of every reader 
who has found delight in the earlier essays 
of tie Aight scholar and writer. 

It is a hazardous undertaking to attempt 
to paraphrase the gospels or to improve on 
the translation of the latest American Re- 
vision. But Mr. Dwight Goddard has done 
this in The Good News of a Spiritual Realm 
{Ann Arbor. $1.00 net), for the purpose 
of making more real to our own time the 
vital message of the New Testament. One 
way of doing this is by interpreting all words 


that relate to Diety in terms of love. It is 
indeed important to have this great fact real- 
ized, that God is Love and his laws are laws 
of love and his Kingdom a Kingdom of love. 
So the effort of the author'in always speak- 
ing of Sovereign Love, where God is meant, 
of “the Spiritual Realm” instead of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, may serve to impress 
this vital fact on the minds of men. In gen- 
eral this is a presentation of the gospels in 
one interwoven text, and in language familiar 
to the present day. 

We heartily recommend to Bible students 
a volume which we have tested quite thor- 
oughly and found it satisfactory: The Cross- 
Reference Digest of the Bible, edited by 
Harold EH. Monser (Cross-Reference Bible 
Co.). It is a topical index of the American 
Standard Edition of the Revised Bible. It 
opens with seventy-seven pages of Introduc- 
tion to Books of the Bible, somewhat con- 
servative in content, representing, for exam- 
ple, Moses as author or compiler of the Pen- 
tateuch. This is the least satisfactory part 


GEORGE HODGES 
Author of “The Episcopal Church” 


of the volume. But the body of the book, 
the topical part, is free from this bias and 
so far as such an index is valuable this is 
unexcelled. 

An attractive little booklet which will be 
read with deep interest by any one who seeks 
the foundation of faith today is Our Widen- 
ing Thought of God, by Charles Sumner 
Nash (Paul Elder. 25c. net). This is one 
of three addresses recently delivered in San 
Francisco before a great audience and re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. It is the best brief 
presentation of the present-day thought on 
the theme that we have seen. The key to 
the whole is in this sentence which many 
will welcome: “God is like Christ. Seeing 
the Father in him sufficeth us.” We heartily 
commend the booklet to our readers. 

The prayer meeting is.a problem. Variety 
in the Prayer Meeting (Methodist Book 
Concern. 50c. net), by William T. Ward, 
recognizes it. There are many good sugges- 
tions in the book, but what of the sponta- 
neity which really is the secret of a success- 
ful prayer meeting? Those who are despair- 
ing about their prayer meetings will be in- 
terested to know how one man keeps them 
going. 

In the reprint of the works of George 
Hodges the latest volume to appear is Faith 
and Social Service (Macmillan. $1.25 net), 
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which contains the eight lectures delivered 
before the Lowell Institute. As in the pre 
ceding volumes, this impresses the reader 
with the close connection between Dean 
Hodges’ faith and the every-day problems of 
life. Common sense is the admirable quality 
which marks every page. 

Another reprint by the same author con- 
taining’ Good Friday addresses is entitled 
The Cross and the Passion (Macmillan. 
$1.00 net). They are meditations on the 
seven words spoken by Jesus on the Cross 
and exhibit the same clarity, the same hu- 
manness which mark all of Dean Hodges’ 
addresses and sermons~and make them read- 
able. 

Ten articles and addresses by Rt. Rev. 
Charles H. Brent, Bishop of the Philippine 
Islands, are presented in the small volume 
entitled The Revelation of Discovery (Long- 
mans. $1.00 net). Though the parts of the 
book were prepared for various occasions, 
there is a notable unity of thought and aim. 
The whole is characterized by strong con- 
viction, clarity and often beauty of statement 
and virile optimism. ‘‘God’s will to manifest 
himself to man must be met by man’s will to 
search for God.’ “One of the prominent 
activities of faith is scrutiny—not apprehen- 
sive but expectant.’ “A man’s opportunity 
is in his character, not in his conditions.” 
The aim of the book is to make Jesus Christ 
of gospel and creed a living power. The 
chapter on Virgin Birth and the Virgin Born 
is notable for breadth, fairness and vitality. 

A travel volume of unusual interest is A 
Sunday School Tour of the Orient, by Frank 
L. Brown (Doubleday). It not only gives 
an entertaining account of the peoples and 
lands visited «but refers especially to the 
religious life, the missionary work and the 
Sunday school opportunities. The trip was 
made by leaders in American Sunday school 
work. Half of the volume is devoted to 
Japan, including Korea. There is a chap- 
ter on conditions found in the Philippines, 
nine chapters on the visit to China, then an 
account of the journey through Siberia and 
Russia to Zurich, where the World’s Con- 
gress was to méet. The volume is abund- 
antly illustrated and is altogether a rich 
handbook of information upon this important 
part of religious work in the Hast. 

Two admirable little books of practical 
advice for ministers are prepared by John 
Baleom Shaw (Westminster Press. 25c. 
net each): The Ingathering of Members, 
which suggests methods of personal ap- 
proach to individuals, old and young, found 
fruitful by the author, and The After Meet- 
ing, which urges the maintenance of a reg- 
ular meeting, each Sunday, after the even- 
ing service, for the purpose of aiding those 
attending it to an open confession of Christ, 
a means of deepening the lives of Christians 
and “winning the unsaved.” The two little 
books are exceptionally helpful. 

In The Illustrative Teaching of Jesus 
(Revell. $1.00 net) G. H. Young has in- 
cluded not simply the parables and parable 
germs but also the similes and metaphors of 
Jesus. He has divided the teachings into 
two general heads—From Human Society 
and From Nature. He certainly has suc- 
ceeded in helping to bring “the spirit of the 
principles of the Master Man into the life 
of the world.” 

Mystical in’ quality, devotional in spirit, 
S. D. Gordon insists in Quiet Talks abowt 
the Crowned Christ (Revell. 75c. net) that 
the Book of Revelation is a wholly practical 
book. A fine conception and a daring inter- 
pretation. 
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Recent War Literaturc 
BELGIUM 


Among the many efforts put forth on be 
half of Belgium: by those who write is the 
handsome quarto volume devised by Mr. Hall 
Caine and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. It is 
called King Albert’s Book (Hearst’s Inter- 
national Library Co. $1.50 net in cloth; 
$5.00 in leather). In an introductory page 
Hall Caine says, “The immediate object of 
this book is to offer, in the names and by the 
pens of a large group of the representative 
men and women of the civilized countries, 8 
tribute of admiration to Belgium, on the 
heroic and ever-memorable share she has 
taken in’ the war which now convulses 
Europe, and at the same time to invoke the 
world’s sympathy, its help and its prayer for 
the gallant little nation in the vast sorrow oi 
the present condition.” There are over two 
hundred contributions by statesmen like As- 


quith, Joseph Choate, Paul 
Cambon, James Bryce, Win- 
ston Churchill, ete.; authors 


like Eden Phillpotts, the Baron- 
ess Orczy, Benjamin Kidd, 
Thomas Hardy, Arnold Bennett, 
Edmond Rostand, ete.; scien- 
tists like Sir Oliver Lodge, Ray 
Lancaster, William Ramsay, 
ete.; artists, Howard Chandler 
Christy, Joseph Pennell, G. 
Montgomery Flagg, Maxfield 
Parrish, Edmund Dulac, ete. 
There is a poem by Hdmund 
Noyes, a musical composition 
by Claude Debussy, a short play 
by Sir Herbert Tree and in- 
numerable other similar contri- 
butions, making a rare volume. 
The total profit from its sale 
goes to the Belgian Fund. 

The tragedy of Belgium is 
brought very near one in the 
story of Pierrot, Dog of Bel- 
véum, by Walter A. Dyer (Dou- 
vleday, Page. $1.00 net). It 
is the life story of one of the 
famous big chiens de trait used 
in Belgium to draw the peas- 
ants’ market gardening to the 
city, and in this war com- 
mandeered to draw machine 
guns. We see first the quiet, 
attractive home life of the farm, 
the kindly people, and then the 
coming of the war—and Pierrot helping to 
defend his country. He is wounded and 
manages to make his way home—to find ruins 
and starving grand-pére and children. One 
day a visitor comes with rood and clothing 
from America; among other things a black 
sweater with a big green D on it! It is a 
fine story, well told. The purpose of it, of 
course, is to lead the reader to help the Bel- 
gian Relief Fund. One way to do this is 
suggested at the end of the book and it is to 
be hoped that many will obey their first 
impulse and lend a hand. 

Very timely and welcome is the printing 
of a new, popular, abridged edition of The 
Belgians at Home, by Clive Holland (Mac- 
millan. 40c. net). The original published 
in 1911 was a large illustrated volume, but 
this contains all that is essential to enable 
the reader to understand the picturesqueness 
and charm of Belgium before it was devas- 
tated and war-ridden. There is no attempt 
to bring the book up to date. This is sim- 
ply a description of the beautiful land as it 
appeared to the delighted tourist only a few 
years ago, and as it was until August, 1914. 


- Hearst’s International Library Co. 


There is a trace, even in these pages, of “the 
menacing shadow of the German Eagle.” No 
one can read the book without hoping fer- 
vently for the days of restitution and restora- 
tion, not to mention other feelings that are 
deeply stirred. 

Every one is interested in Belgium, and 
a pleasant account of home life there before 
and up to the war is given in When I Was a 
Boy in Belgium, by Robert Jonckheere 
(Lothrop. 75c. net). It is the author’s ac- 
count of his own life, the games that children 
played, school experiences and starting in 
business. It is a charming story which 
hildren will thoroughly enjoy and their pa- 
rents also. The latter part of the story tells 
of the outbreak of the war and the flight of 
the author, with his wife and children, to 
America. It will help the reader to under- 
stand the experiences through which the Bel- 
sians have passed and how great is their 
present need. 


From * 
ON THE FIELD OF HONOR 
By H. Chandler Christy 


Another American author adds his testi- 
mony to that of Davis and Powell and Cobb 
to deseribe the destitution of Belgium and 
call for assistance. In a Moment of Time 
(Moffat, Yard. $1.00 net) is the work of 
Reginald Wright Kauffman. It deals espe- 
cially with the Belgians. They were a happy 
people and they trusted Germany. “Germany 
has promised to respect our neutrality, and 
Germany does not break her word,” so the 
people said. And so the world, all but some 
wiser diplomats, thought before the war! 
How the Germans treated the Belgians is 
not with Mr. Kauffman a matter of doubt. 
If any one, after reading this book, can be- 
lieve that there were no “atrocities” in Bel- 
gium he must possess a strange mind. The 
author visited Ostend. He was in Antwerp 
when bombs were dropped in the city and 
during the bombardment. Later he was in 
London at the funeral of Lord Roberts. 
Later still he tells of the bombardment of 
Scarborough which he watched, and he shows 
that the town was not fortified. But the 
whole purpose of the book is to urge Amer- 
icans to increase Belgian relief. 


‘King Albert’s Book” 


Americans will read with deep interest and 
profound sympathy the patriotic story told 
by the Belgian author, Charles Sarolea, in 
How Belgium Saved Hurope (Lippincott. 
$1.00 net). It is a story of thrilling interest 
and ahold be read even by those who think 
they know the full record of the destruction 
of the brave little nation. Its account of 
the commercial German invasion which pre- 
ceded the war is illuminating. The closing 
chapter is on The Problem of the Belgian 
Refugees—a problem which has become more 
serious every day since the volume was 
written. 

The Anglo-German Problem, by C. Saro- 
lea (Nelson. $1.00 net), first appeared in 
1912. The author is Belgian by birth but has 
long been a resident of Great Britain. The 
purpose of the volume was to warn the Eing- 
lish people of impending danger. It described 
the development of militarism in Germany 
and the fostering of a spirit of animosity 
toward England, All this, and 
much more, is now familiar to 
American readers, but, as ad- 
mirably presented in this ante- 
bellum volume, it helps to clar- 
ify the atmosphere and settle 
doubts, if any exist, concerning 
the place where responsibility 
is to be laid for the horrors 
now prevailing. 


AMERICAN OPINION 


One of the sanest and most 
instructive volumes that has 
been inspired by the great war 
is Germany Hmbattled, by Os- 
wald Garrison Villard (Scrib- 
ners. $1.00 net). It is called 
“An American Interpretation,” 
and as such it will be widely 
approved.. Written by a man 
who by inheritance is friendly 
to Germany it states calmly and 
clearly the reasons for Ameri- 
ean horror of the militaristie 
autocracy in Germany and the 
great blunder of the General 
Staff in invading Belgium. Ds 
pecially valuable are the chap- 
ters on the Kaiser and the polit- 
ical situation in Germany. 

For those who think that the 
great war may soon end, that it 
is nearing a final crisis and that 
the Allies will deliver the crush- 
ing blow, it may be well that they read Oen 
Germany Win, by an American (Putnams. 
$1.00 net. The author has been to Ger- 
many auu oack several times since the out- 
breek of the war, and he speaks to England 
with intense earnestness to convince her that 
Germany is not starving, that she has hardly 
begun to draw on her resources for the army, 
that she has no idea of defeat and that, in 
fact, it will take a long time and terrible bat- 
tles before Germany can be defeated. It is 
not comfortable reading for the American 
who realizes what the defeat of England 
means for the world. 

A little book with an earnest argument 
against militarism is Christ or Napoleon— 
Which? by Peter Ainslie (Revell. 50c. net). 
Christ stands for the principle that we are 
to overcome evil with good. Napoleon stands 
for militarism, the overcoming of evil with 
evil. The arguments need not be repeated. 
The author believes that disarmament must 
be “international and gradual until it has 
been reduced to an international patrol 
service.” Meanwhile, make appropriations 
for promoting peace instead of war. 
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Angela’s Business 


We may as well say frankly at the outset 
that Woman is the theme of Angela’s Busti- 
ness, by Henry Sydnor Harrison (Houghton 
Miffiin. $1.35 net). Of course this daring 
young author knew that he risked his life 
and his reputation when he ventured on such 
an undertaking and we can foretell that some 
of his readers will follow the events of the 
story with much laughter and thorough en- 
joyment while the more “advanced” will 
gaze upon its scenes with lifted eyebrows and 
gathering scorn. The story is told by a young 
author who is collecting material for a 
novel on “Bondwomen,” and it consists 
largely in his ‘notes’ which he puts down 
in a littie book, and his impressions and 
conversations on the great theme. Two 
women especially provide much material for 
thought, Mary Wing, the independent 
and successful teacher, who needs no 
help from man in carving out her 
career, and Angela, who thinks that 
wqman’s main occupation should be 
“the business of making homes.” 
Angela is the sweet and domestic but 
pursuing representative of her sex, 
innocently but irresistibly bent on 
finding a mate. The young author 
himself becomes one of her “princi- 
pal friends,” but not the one. How- 
ever, he learns much from his expe- 
rience with her. As for the efficient 
Mary Wing, she is the real heroine 
ef the story and the reader will be 
left to discover her career. Mr. Har- 
rison evidently does not greatly ad- 
mire a certain woman in Sweden 
whe is frequently referred to in the 
story, nor is he enthusiastic for the 
effort “‘to weaken the hold of the hor- 
rible tyranny of marriage.” He 
gently makes fun of the determina- 
tion of those women whose chief busi- 
ness is to develop the Ego, and 
“fiercely and relentlessly to hack 
away all that impedes them in their 
self-development.” In fact, this 
story about Woman is, painful to 
Telate, a Romance, and even the ad- 
vanced and independent heroine is 
found to be at heart as “womanly” 
as Angela, though in a different 
way. The story is lacking in 
some of the charm of “V. V.’s 
Byes,” but it is a better work of 

‘literary art. 


Other Important Fiction 


A new story from Booth Tarkington that 
will rank with his best work is The Turmoil 
(Harpers. $1.35 net). The main plot of 
the story is familiar, a master of finance, 
tyrannical at home and in the office, worship- 
ing the idea of Bigness and expecting every 
one else to bow down to the same idol. Two 
_ sons and a daughter are sacrificed to his stu- 
‘pid iron will. But Bibbs, the youngest son, 
is a new character. Dreamy, poetic, in- 
clined to literature and hating the big city 
and its smoke and soot, he appeals to the 
pity and the affection of the reader. Then 
comes his romance and the awakening and 
transforming \power of it is the charming fea- 
ture of the story. Bibbs is a fine creation, 
and the heroine, an impoverished daughter 
of one of the old families, is delightful. It 
is worth a plunge into the turmoil of big 
business to make the acquaintance of these 
two. 

A dose of spring medicine worthy of wide 
- application and warranted to cause no wry 
faces Ay The Rose Garden Husband, by Mar- 


garet Widdemer (Lippincott. $1.00 net). 
The plot is as preposterous as that of an 
Arabian Nights story, but the tale is told 
with such perfect naturalness that the reader 
is most willingly deceived. 

The Amazing Adventures of a Surplice 
ought to be the sub-title of Amarilly of 
Clothes-Line Alley, by Belle K. Maniates 
(Little, Brown. $1.00 net). The story be- 
longs to the “Mrs. Wiggs” type of literature, 
but it branches out quite independently into 
a path of its own. Amarilly, aged thirteen, 
robust and cheerful, is the eldest child of a 
widow who takes in washing. As there are 
many younger children the income must be 
supplemented even when the yard hangs full 
of clothes. So they take a Boarder and each 
child, except the babe-in-arms, takes up some 
gainful occupation. Amarilly helps to scrub 
a theater and discovers dramatic aspirations. 


- HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON 
Author of “Angela’s Business’ 


A young lady, ‘a kind of settlement worker,” 
becomes interested in the family and per- 
suades her lover, a young rector, to give the 
thother some ecclesiastical laundry work. 
Thus appears the before mentioned surplice 
in its surprising career. Bach member of 
the family has individuality and pluck. 
There are sorrows. A case of scarlet fever 
is to a laundress what “passing of dividends” 
would mean in other ranks of life. But tears 
are dried and new problems are courageously 
attacked. It is a capital story and deserves 
many readers. 

Very evidently the first novel of a young 
author, but full of power and promise is The 
Harbor, by Ernest Poole (Macmillan. $1.40 
net). It is the story of boyhood and youth, 
told in the first person and with such realism 
that it is hard to believe it is not autobi- 
agraphic. First, the boy on the Brooklyn 
side of New York Harbor feels the thrill and 
dread of its turbulence. He learns his les- 
sons there and, though living in a protecting 
home, the lessons are grim and serious. The 
youth, after school and college, aspires to 
write and goes to Paris for two years of 


study. Then he returns to New York, falls 
in love, marries and attains some success im 
newspaper work. A great strike breaks out 
among the stokers and deckhands and the 
young writer finds his sympathies going out 
to the strikers. The best part of the book 
is the stirring description of the strike, and 
it is a fine piece of literary work. A tend- 
ency to skirt close to the bounds of inde 
cenecy appears occasionally in the work and 
De Maupassant is too evidently chosen at 
times for a model. It is to be hoped that 
this line will not be developed in future work. 

The greatest detective that ever trod the 
fields of fiction is with us again, as much 
alive as ever, and “my dear Watson” is by 
his side. The Valley of Fear, by Arthur 
Conan Doyle (Doran. $1.25 net), is the 
longest story of the kind the author has 
written, and the thrills are correspondingly 
numerous.. A mysterious cipher let- 
ter starts the procession of events in 
England where a mysterious murder 
challenges the skill of the detective 
and guides the narrative for half the 
book. Then we are swiftly trans- 
ferred to the mining regions of Amer- 
ica and mixed up with the grew- 
some proceedings of the Eminent Or- 
der of Freemen, especially with a 
murderous group known locally as 
The Scowrers. There is a mystery 
skillfully concealed to the very end 
and then the whole situation is sud- 
denly unraveled. Horrors upon hor- 
rors hereby are. The story closes 
with just a suggestion that there is 
more to come, in another story. 

The promise of a first novel is 
rarely so well fulfilled as in Reé 
Poppies, by Margarete Miinsterberg 
(Appletons. $1.25 net). The book 
consists of episodes in the life of an 
artist, beginning with a vision of 
beauty which comes to him, a child 
of six, in a garden of vivid red pop- 
pies. His career becomes a kind of 
Pilgrim’s Progress in art and human 
aspiration, for of course there is ea 
deeper, symbolical significance under 
the glowing color. There is a girl 
in the picture, too, and her image 
shares the fate of the rest of the 
vision as it wanes and waxes. The 
path of the artist, who is born and 
reared in a typical New England vil- 
lage is not easy even in these ua- 
Puritan days. Now unheeded and 
unstimulated, then spoiled by a sudden wave 
of popularity, he flees in self-defense te 
Munich, “the only place for a painter.” Yet 
not there comes the climax of his pilgrimage. 
The story has a well-sustained interest and 
is marked by a pleasing fancy. 

A very improper man whose conduct we can- 
not at all approve marches through the stery 
by Sidney Williams called A Reluctant Adam 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.85 net), playing 
havoc with a series of impulsive women. 
Because he is indifferent, or so the author 
says, though it is a queer kind of indiffer- 
ence, one woman after another makes love 
to him. Some are married and some are net, 
it doesn’t matter, and their behavior is pow 
itively scandalous. . But each case, with one 
exception, is an “episode,” till finally the 
man himself falls in love and gets well paid 
for what has gone before. The title seems 
hardly fitting, for there is little to be called 
really “reluctant” in the behavior of the 
man through his series of experiences. The 
author is a Boston newspaper man, and 
writes with an easy, attractive style, sea- 
soned with wit. 
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Brief Notice 


ON RELIGIOUS THEMES 


The headmaster of Eton has given to the 
parents of the world a book of the very high- 
est value and inspiration, The Corner Stone of 
Education, by Hdward Lyttelton (Putnam. 
$1.50 net). Most heart-searching in its analy- 
sis of home conditions and their influence on 
the growing character of the young, the book 
insists that the ultimate issue of the antago- 
nism between self and God in every child’s 
heart is determined by something that takes 
place in childhood. That this ‘‘something” is 
a self-committal either to God or self. 

In The Grand Aassize, by Hugh Carton 
(Doubleday, Page, $1.25 net), individuals rep- 
resenting different types appear before Christ, 
who sits in judgment upon each life and makes 
each for the first time see himself exactly as 
he is. 

In Jesus and Politics, by Harold B. Shep- 
heard (Dutton. $1.00 net), we have an inter- 
pretation of the social message of Jesus looking 
toward a spiritual commonwealth. Poverty is 
the ideal state; but it is a poverty in the 
midst of a rich, common life. The spirit of 
the book is good, but the ideas are not new. 

The wonderful courage, insight, ingenuity 
and perseverance of the pioneer missionary are 
revealed in Adventures of Missionary Heaplor- 
ers, by R. M. A. Ibbotson (Lippincott. $1.50 
net), a vivaciously written volume which tells 
in some detail of Dr. Pennell’s adventures 
in Afghanistan, of Mr. George Grenfell in the 
Congo country, of Francis Xavier, of Dr. 
Hulton, the “Pani Hunter,” as the Eskimos 
called him, and of many other men of whom 
the world was doubtless not worthy, but whose 
deeds it nevertheless loves to relate. 

The King of the Shepherds and Hts Psalm, 
by Lydia M. Von Finkelstein Mountford (Ab- 
ingdon Press. $1.25). The author has used 
her detailed and exact knowledge of shepherd 
life in Palestine to illustrate the Biblical al- 
lusions in both Old and New Testament in 
regard to the shepherd. The book is well 
illustrated. 

Bedtime Bible. Stortes, by Gertrude Smith 
(Altemus. 50c. net), is intended for the use 
of mothers desiring to impart knowledge of the 
Bible to their children. The language is sim- 
ple, the style is spirited, and the dozen stories 
are among the most charming of the Bible 
narratives, 

The Incomparable Christ, by Calvin Weiss 
Laufer (The Abingdon Press. $1.00), is a 
series of hearty and vigorous addresses in the 
praise of Christ. The historical data are 
drawn freely from the fourth Gospel and from 
the Synoptics, 

Transplanted Truths, by Alvah Sabin Hobart 
(Griffith & Rowland. 75c. net), is a series 
of expository addresses on the letter to the 
Ephesians. It is an excellent example of ex- 
pository work. 

Practical Bvangelism, by William H. Burg- 
win (Methodist Book Concern. 50c. net), is a 
practical pastor’s experience in doing evangel- 
istic work in his own parishes. Evangelism, 
he holds, should be a constant note tn the life 
and the work of the church. 

An unusual and remarkable book which will 
be of interest to Old Testament students is 
Palestine and Its Transformation, by Ellsworth 
Huntington (Honghton Mifflin. $2.00). This 
{s written by an author whose main interest is 
in the study of the effect of physical environ- 
ment upon the life and thought of man, and tn 
this Nght he deals with the character and 
history of the different provinces of Palestine. 

The Papers of the American Soctety of 
Ohurch History, Second Series, Vol. IV., are 
presented in a well-printed octavo in a Iim- 
ited edition of 250 copies (George P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $8.00 net). The scholarly 
quality of the papers is guaranteed by the 
character of the audience for which they were 
prepared. The efght included in this volume 
have the further merit of being well written. 
The two of most popular interest are those 
on the use of the veto in papal elections and 
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on the religious history of the Negroes in the 
South. The two of most importance are on 
medieval national churches and on Luther 
and Toleration. 

The title of The Preparation for the Passion, 
by Rey. James §S. Stone, D.D. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. $2.00 net), is some. 
what misleading. A third of the volume is de- 
voted to an argumentative discussion of the 
Virgin Birth. uf the remainder, the greater 
part is given to study of Christ’s infancy and 
ehildhood. Patristic literature and legend are 
freely used to illuminate the incidents nar- 
rated. The author loyally maintains the doc- 
trines of the Nicene and Athanasian creeds. 
While his arguments may not convert those 
who hold opposing views, even they will recog- 
nize the breadth of scholarship, the calmness 
and fairness which mark his work. 

Ten years of mission work among the 
Blanket Indians furnish the abundant expert- 
ence for Ktowa, by Isabel Crawford (Revell. 
$1.25 net). The volume contains a record of 
daily events, hardships that tested courage, 
patience and physical endurance, but success 
also in winning the love and confidence of the 
Indians and leading many into the Christian 
life. Many Indian stories are told, and as a 
whole there is provided a graphic picture of 
“a poor, misused and almost friendless people.” 

A fine history of the translation, spread and 
influence of the sacred Scripture is given by 
William Canton in The Bible and the Anglo- 
Savon People (Dutton. $2.00, net). The vol- 
ume is well written, well printed and richly 
illustrated. It tells the story of Wycliffe, Tyn- 
dale, the Authorized Version and something of 
various odd versions and the Revision. But 
most of the volume describes the place of the 
Book in the life and forming the history of the 
English speaking peoples. It is one of the 
best of many volumes of the kind. 

Students and the World-wide Eapanston of 
Christianity, edited by F. P. Turner (Student 
Volunteer Movement, $1.85 prepaid). Con- 
tains addresses given before the Student Volun- 
teer Convention of 1913 by John R. Mott, 
R. F. Horton, Robert B. Speer, S. M. Zwemer, 
J. L. Barton, J. Campbell White, Sherwood 
Hddy and a multitude of other speakers from 
all parts of the earth and concerning every 
important missionary topic. 

The Psychological Aspects of Chriatian 
FPapertence, by Richard H. R. Gill (Sherman, 
French. $1.00 net). An admirable working out 
of the idea that the appeal to impulses and emo- 
tions is not the way of Christ, is not the best 
way of promoting Christianity, but rather the 
reaching the soul through the intellect. Christ 
did not frighten men into action, nor did he 
entice them. “He instructed their minds in 
truth.” ; 

The TAfe of H. Roswell Bates, by S. Ralph 
Harlow (Revell. $1.00 net). The biography 
of a young man who devoted the strength and 
vigor of his manhood to the work of ministry 
among the poor in lower New York City. 

The Growth of the Ohristian Ohuroh, by 
Robert Hastings Nichols (Westminster Press. 
$2.00 net. 2 vols.), An admirable presenta- 
tion of church history for class use with young 
people of high school age. Beginning with the 
Preparation for Christianity it closes With a 
chapter on American Presbyterianism down to 
1914, 

The Problem of Lay Leadership, by Prnest 
Bugene Piliott (Revell. 50c. net). The work 
of the church will never be done properly until 
the men of the church take hold of the fob. 
This little book will help. Some of its themes 
are: Things for Church Men to Do, City Prob- 
lems, Rural Problems, Social Stndies, ete. ; 
twelve chapters fn all. 


EDUCATIONAL 


College ZAfe, by Maurice Garland Fulton 
(Macmillan. $1.25 net), is a text-book for 
English composition classes. The object is two- 
fold—to give the student a knowledge of col- 
lege life and to become familiar with good 
writing. Thus we have here selections from 
President Wilson, Cardinal Newman, Professor 


Huxley, James Bryce and a dozen others on 
various subjects relating to college life. 

College Women and Country Leadership, by 
Genie Field (Y. W. C. A. 25¢.). An admirable 
handbook of suggestions for the guidance of 
women college graduates whose lot in life is 
cast in a country community: working with the 
country church, helping the country school, etc. 

In Her Teens, by Mrs. Woodallen Chapman 
(Revell. 25c. net), Good advice on Serving the 
World, Physical Preparation for Motherhood, 
Spiritual and Mental Preparation for Mother- 
hood, The Right and the Wrong Use of Emo 
tions, ete. 

The Training of a Working Boy (Macmillan. — 
$1.25 net), by Rev. H. S. Pelham, is a treatise 
on the education, the environment and needs 
of the working boy. Intended for conditions 
in England, it will be found equally helpful in 
meeting the needs of the American boy who is 
denied many of the advantages inherited by the 
well-born all around him. 

-In Talks to Freshman Girls Helen Dawes 
Brown (Houghton Mifflin. 75c. net) sets forth 
in a pleasing manner the ideal attitude of the 
girl student toward her studies, her general 
reading, her writing and her every-day living. 
The essays are brief but suggestive. . 

Mrs, Gruenberg has written an admirable 
book, Your Ohild Today and Tomorrow (LAp- 
pincott. $1.25 net), which gives good advice 
as to how and when parents should punish, 
what should be the parent’s attitude towards 
the lies children tell, how to educate the will, 
how to dispel unreasoning fears, how to live 
through the “superior” high school age, what 
to tell the child about the origin of babies and 
such problems. 6 

Educating the Child at Home (Harpers. 
$1.00 net), by Ella Frances Lynch, is a book 
for intelligent mothers, offering practical sug- 
gestions on knowing the child and knowing 
elementary psychology, that the more practical 
studies like English, Spelling, Arithmetic and 
the more uncommon task of teaching children 
to observe and to work, may be intelligently 
taught. 

The Neat Generation, by Frances Gulick 
(Ginn. 75c.), is a study in the physiology of 
inheritance, intended for the use of schools. 
Attention is more and more being focussed on 
heredity, environment and the transmission of 
life. In this little book the whole subject is 
treated with fearless delicacy. It ought to 
be read by every young person. It might in- 
sure the future well-being of the race, were its 
counsels heeded. 

A little book of high merit is The Lato of 


" Blogenesis, by J. Howard Moore (Kerr & Co.). 


It tells in a simple, yet scientific way, the 
physical and mental origins in the human race, 
tracing the line back to the development of 
the lower orders. Its aim is to instruct young 
people along lines making for a better individ- 
ual and society life. 

The education, the responsibilities and the 
recreation of the American girl is the subject 
of a little book on The American Girl (Har- 
pers. 50c. net), by Anne Morgan, daughter of 
the great financier. The counsel is sane and 
imitable. She marks the defects of the Amer- 
ican girl, especially in her marital ambition, 
where she aims not to be a partner, but sim- 
ply a luxurious dependent. A practical little 
book. 

Two. of the series describing “Immigrants in 
the Making” (Revell. Bach 25c. net) are The 
Italians, by Sarah G. Pomeroy, and The Bo- 
hemians, by Edith Fowler Chase. Hach sum- 
marizes in some sixty pages the background of 
and the hope and possibilities of the people 
studied, a few statistics, several pictures and 
a general atmosphere of cheer and expectancy 
go to make the little books of value to home 
mission workers as well as to the general 
readers, 

Makers of America, by Emma Lilian Dana 
(Immigrant Publication Society), is a series of 
sketches of Franklin, Washington, Jefferson and 
Lincoln, designed to instruct aliens tn the fun- 
damentals of American citizenship. Written 
in simple language, largely in words of one 
syllable, they are easily comprehended. 


Ce — 


Brief Notice 


ABOUT BOOKS 


A series of little books containing the synop- 
ses of the works of great writers is published 
by T. Y. Crowell (75c. net each). Already 
synopses of the Waverley Novels of Scott, the 


_novels of Dickens and the plays of Shakespeare 


have been issued. A list of characters in each 
story or play is given, followed by an outline 
of the story. . 

He who is perhaps the dean of American 
letters, Henry James, has given us a volume 
of penetrating and illuminating criticism, Notes 
on Novelists (Scribners. $2.50 net), which con- 
tains appreciations on Stevenson, Zola, Flau- 
bert, Balzac, D’Annunzio and others. To those 
who love literature this work will be a most 
welcome gift. The chapter upon the New 
‘Novel is an interesting summary of the ten- 
dencies of the Arnold Bennett generation of 
novelists. The book is hard reading but re 
warding. 

A practical book for teachers and parents is 
World Stories Retold, by W. J. Sly (Griffith & 
Rowland. $1.00 net). It contains a fine col- 
lection of old-time standard stories like The 
Little Red Hen, Red Riding Hood, etc., stories 
from the Bible and stories from history and 
many others, told in simple form, easy to hold 
in the memory. Introductory chapters give 
practical suggestions on story-telling and an 
BHthical Index points to stories to be used in 
enforcing and illustrating any particular lesson. 

The Short Story, by BH. A. Cross (McClurg. 
$1.50 net), Beginning with a chapter on the 
History of the Short Story, Professor Cross 
proceeds to take up, step by step, the materials, 
plot, characters, management of material, etc., 
occupying about one-third of the book. The 
rest is devoted to choice selections from the 
‘best writers for study, with ‘study notes” at 
the close of each. A good bibliography and a 
list of short stories completes a very useful and 
suggestive volume. 

The Practice of Self-Oulture, by Hugh Black 
(Macmillan. 50c. net). A new and cheaper 
edition of Professor Black’s interesting and 
inspiring essays, which contain so much fresh 
illustrative matter and are the expression of 
so lofty a soul. 

A most competent and interesting account of 
The Changing Drama has been written by Arch- 
ibald Henderson (Holt. $1.50 net). The 
author knows his subject as few critics of our 
time do, and gives us what will be for some 
time our standard account of the development 
of the drama of the last sixty years, including 
appreciation and criticism of such playwrights 


-as Shaw, Ibsen, Strindberg, Hauptmann, Pi- 


nero, D’Annunzio and a host of others. 

Hints for Young Writers, by O. S. Marden 
(Crowell. 75ce. net). A handbook not of 
rhetoric or grammar but of habits of thought 


Oe: and ways of work. Some of the chapters are: 


Live, Then Write, Style and Spirit, The a 
‘serve Behind HPxpression. 

The Contented Mind, by Thomas Burke 
(Stokes. $1.00 net). Every great writer has 
given to the world some message of cheer. 


' At least so it would seem to one looking over 


‘the choice selections collected in this volume. 
Hpictetus, Horace, Martial, Montaigne, Fene- 
lon, Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Keats, Emerson, 
‘Holmes and a host of others have furnished for 
‘this charming little collection some passage of 
optimism and good cheer. 

_ A Guide to Good English, by Robert Palfrey 
(Harpers. $1.20 net). A capital handbook for 
“every one who wishes to write and for those 
whose duty it is to read and correct or pass 
judgment upon the writing of others. The 
author has \had experience in the offices of 
‘book publisher and newspaper and is. now Pre 
fessor of English in a New England college. 
‘The book deals mainly with “principles and 
rules which we must use every day, and which 
we must have either at our fingers’ end or at 
-our elbows.” 

Prof. Felix B. Schelling has furnished a vol- 
ume for the Channels of English Literature 
‘Series on Hnglish Drama (Dutton. $1.50 net) 
which is interesting and makes use of all the 


“Beulah Marie Dix (Duffield. 


latest material which has been found on the 
subject. The period covered extends from the 
days of the miracle plays to the time of Sheri- 
dan, 

BOOKLETS AND SHORT STORINS 


Whatever Margaret Deland writes is a work 
of art, and in this respect /’he Hands of Haau 
(Harpers, $1.00 net) is a keen psychological 
study of weak human nature. But it is a sad 
story, the spoiling of a perfectly good romance, 
by what is represented as an inherited moral 
weakness on the part of a very attractive young 
mman, Some students of psychology might doubt 
the accuracy of the scientific basis of the story. 
But that is a disputed point. 

There is no gloom in Stories without Teare, 
by Barry Pain (Stokes. $1.25 net). If there 
is tragedy it is of the serio-comedy variety. 
As the title suggests, these short stories are of 
the humorous vein, cheery, laughter-provoking 
and whimsical, good to read aloud, It is just 
the volume to pick up now and then of an 
evening, when seated in the easy chair, tired 
of the labor of the day and the worry of the 
world. The author has a way of his own and 
proves a delightful companion, not stimulating, 
but restful and welcome. 

Perhaps it is too severe to call Sicily Ann, 
whose story is told by Fanny Heaslip Lea 
(Harpers. $1.00 net), ‘“‘a born flirt,” but that 
she was to all intents and purposes. As the 
author remarks, “People would fall in love with 
her,” especially men, This story of her various 
entanglements is very entertaining and is told 
delightfully. 

Another series of short stories by Gilbert K,. 
Chesterton ,is devoted to the extraordinarily 
clever detective work of the little priest made 
famous in ‘‘The Innocence of Father Brown.” 
This volume is called The Wisdom of Father 
Brown (Lane. $1.30 net). It contains a dozen 
stories of mysteries unraveled by this man’s 
remarkable analytical skill in dealing with 
events and their causes. It is by far the best 
collection of detective stories that has come to 
us in a long time. 

A little sketch of French peasant life is, We 
Are French, by Perley P. Sheehan and Robert 
H. Davis (Doran. 50c, net). The chief fig- 
ures are two old soldiers, who talk over the 
old campaigning comrades in old age as they 
had been in the African wars of their youth. 
One has been a hero, who by a daring act 


. turned the tide of battle and the other is his 


satellite. 

A new volume of stories by Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman is always a welcome event. The 
Copy-Cat and Other Stories (Harpers. $1.25 
net) will not disappoint those who have 
learned to expect of this author sureness of 
touch, delicacy of insight and a power of cloth- 
ing the most common and sordid things with 
vital interest. Six of the twelve stories in this 
collection are sympathetic studies of children, 
ranging from quiet humor to almost morbid 
pathos, and showing real understanding of 
some more or less unusual phases of child life. 
In the other stories Mrs. Freeman is at home 
in the New England she has taught us to know. 

Some intimate and rather skillfully drawn 
pictures of a child’s life in the slums are 
given in The Rosie World, by Parker Fillmore 
(Holt, $1.30 net). Rosie O’Brien, with her 
vivid beauty and odd mixture of childishness 
and womanliness is a member of a typical self- 
respecting Irish family. She meets with many 
sordid as well as pleasant things in her small 
world and gains much precocious knowledge; 
but a true and loving heart carries her through 
unharmed. Though the book is a series of 
loosely connected sketches rather than a novel, 
a thread of romance holds it together. 

An old-fashioned love story, uncomplicated 
with “problems,” is Uhe Little God Hbisu, by 
$1.25 net). A 
lonely girl, tiring of her monotgnous work, 
whimsically appeals to a curio in the shape of 
a Japanese luck-god. Then things begin to 
happen. 

Two new stories by Robert W. Chambers are 
Anne’s Bridge and Between Friends (D. Apple 
ton & Co. $2.00 net). ‘‘Anne’s Bridge” is a 
dainty little story of the woods and of a hero- 


ine weighed down by a great tragedy whe at 
last found lasting happiness and joy. “Be 
tween Friends” is the story of an artist whe 
has been greatly wronged by a friend. Hate 
and a thirst for revenge almost drive the artist 
insane, but the spirit of Christmas falls upon 
him and the wrong between friends is forgiven. 

The worm has turned and Josiah, incensed 
by his spouse Samanthy’s effusion on the 
woman question, has taken vengeance into his 
own hands. There is wisdom as well as wit 
in the book he has written, and all the philos 
evhy is not hidden by the homely humor of 
Josiah Allen on the Woman Question, by Martl- 
etta Holley (Revell. $1.00 net). 

Cynthia Stockley has specialized on stories 
with an African background. The short stories 
in her last book, Wild Honey (Putnam. $1.35 
net), are interesting, sincere and passionate 
studies in life as influenced by the great spaces 
and barbaric splendor of the veld. 

Incidents-in the progress of ‘Friendship Vil- 
lage” toward realizing its name are told in 
Neighborhood Stories, by Zona Gale (Macmil- 
lan. $1.50 net). Calliope Marsh, aged sixty, 
and who knows all about each inhabitant, con- 
fides these happenings in native colloquial style. 

Weird and ghastly tales of horrible adven- 
tures on sea and land, mostly on sea and in the 
Orient, are told by Lincoln Colcord in The 
Game of Life and Death (Macmillan. $1.25 
net). Shipwreck, ghosts, burning vessels and 
other tragedies are described for men without 
nerves to read. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A series of readings from the Scriptures 
have been gathered in a volume covering the 
period from the Creation to the Captivity 
by the Union Bible Selections Committee, un- 
der the title of Bible Storics and Poems (35c.). 
The text is profusely illustrated from Tissot. 
The selections are well chosen, and open up 
the rich literary treasures of the Old Testa- 
ment, 

The Mind of the Messiah, by Charlotte H. 
Adams .(Y. W. C. A. 50c. net). A series of 
studies in the life and teaching of Christ, 
especially with reference to “the Kingdom.” 

The Anti-Christ, by Richard Hayes McCart- 
ney (C. C. Cook), A study of the Biblical dec- 
trine as the author understands it and the 
result set forth in ninety pages of blank verse. 

Dangerous Deceits Haposed, by James Em- 
pringham (Lynn Publishing Co.). Written by 
a prominent Episcopal clergyman, this little 
volume shows up the baseless nature of the 
claims to exclusive authority and right made 
by many Episcopalians for their own denom- 
ination. 

Oradle Roll Manual, by Katherine Williams 
(Standard Publishing Co. 35c.). A handbook 
of advice for the formation and conduct of 
everything connected with Cradle Roll work. 

O Love that Wilt Not Let Me Go and I Think 
When I Read That Sweet Story of Old (Meth- 
odist Book Concern. 25c. net each). Two lit- 
tle illuminated volumes, each devoted to one 
of these hymns, prettily printed and fit for gift 
use, 

The Christian Hquivalent of War, by D. Wil- 
lard Lyon (Association Press). A_ sensible 
treatment of the question of peace and war, 
which acknowledges whatever of good there is 
in war, but shows that it is also, always, fool- 
ish, irrational and evil, 

The Faith of the Incarnation, by Clay Mac- 
Cauley (Am, Unitarian. $1.50 net). An in- 
teresting statement by a Unitarian of the 
origin, nature and progress of Christian thought, 
especially with reference to the person of 
Christ. 

Student Standards of Action, by Harrison 8. 
Blliott and Ethel Cutler (Y. W. C. A, 50c. 
net). A study of ethical problems peculiar to 
student life under the light of Christian teach- 
ing. Intended for class use and admirably 
adapted to that use. 

Keeping Fit, by Orison Swett Marden (Crow- 
ell. $1.25 net). How food affects efficiency and 
character is the theme of the book, and that 
the man as well as an army travels on its 
stomach is the moral. - 
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Devotional Biblical Literature 


In previous issues we have given lists of exegetical and critical works of Biblical literature. {n answer to a n 
‘quest for information concerning books that emphasize the influence of the Bible upon human life we are now present- 
ing a list which is largely devotional and homiletical. This list might be lengthened indefinitely. The titles which we 
present are chosen in confidence that they will give satisfaction. 

The volume which presents itself at once to our consideration is The Psalms in Human Life, by R. E. Prothero 
(35 cents). Of this work a new edition has been published with some additional matter chosen with reference to re- 
cent events ($1.50 net). Similar in plan are two volumes by Jane T. Stoddart, The Old Testament in Life and 
Literature and The New Testament in Life and Literature ($2.25 net each). 

The well-known volumes by George Matheson, Studies of the Portrait of Christ (2 volumes, $1.00 net each), are 
eminently devotional and each chapter closes with a prayer inspired by the discussion. Representative Men of the Bible 
(3 volumes, $1.00 net each) and Representative Women of the Bible ($1.00 net) contain material also which is devo- 
tional as well as biographical. Among the men referred to in these volumes are Abraham the Cosmopolitan, Joseph the 
Optimist, Moses the Practical, Samuel the Seer, Job the Patient, Ishmael the Outcast, Balaam the Inconsistent, Boaz 
the Kind, Jonah the Narrow, John the Self-surrendered, Nicodemus the Instructed, Thomas the Convinced, Zaccheus 
the Conscience-stricken, Cornelius the Transplanted, etc. Among the representative women are Eve the Unfolded, 
Sara the Steadfast, Rebekah the Far-seeing, Rachel the Placid, Ruth the Decided, etc. 

Two volumes recently issued are The Influence of the Bible on Civilization, by Ernest von Dobschiitz ($1.25 
net), which covers the ground from the first Christian centuries to the present time; and The Bible and the Anglo- 
Saxon People, by William Canton ($2.00 net), which deals largely with the question of various English translations 
of the Bible, but devotes most of its space to describing the influence of the book on the life of English-speaking people. 

Two little volumes entitled Hebrew Ideals, by James Strachan (60 cents each), deal with such topics as Mother- 
love, Girlhood, Fatherhood, Prayer, Faith, Truth, Fellowship, Honor, Service, etc., as these themes are treated in the 
Story of the Patriarchs. The Religious Value of the Old Testament, by Ambrose W. Vernon (90 cents net), is in- 
tended to counteract the merely critical conception of the Hebrew Scriptures, and emphasizes their spiritual value. 
The Fascination of the Book, by Edgar W. Work ($1.25 net), deals with such topics as The Bible and Affairs, The 
Literature of Courage, The Zest of History, etc. The Indispensable Book, by W. W. Moore (75 cents net), contains 
a chapter on The Bible and Spiritual Life and other chapters on The Relation of the Bible to Literary Culture, 
National Ideals, Morals, and Benevolences, etc. 

We might include also a number of expository volumes which interpret the Bible from the devotional rather than 
the critical point of view, such as The Directory of the Devout Life, by F. B. Meyer ($1.00 net), which is given 
entirely to a devotional interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount. Devotional Hours with the Bible, by J. oR. 
Miller (8 volumes, $1.25 net each), a work of which the author says, “Its single aim is to suggest some of the spiritual 
and practical lessons which may be gathered from great passages.” ‘There is also a Devotional and Practical Commen- 
tary edited by W. Robertson Nicoll (50 cents a volume). Four volumes have been issued in this series, confined 
to the New Testament. A similar treatment of the books of the Old Testament is Living Messages, by G. Campbell 
Morgan (3 volumes, $1.00 net each).. The author says of this work, “We desire to discover in each book the central 
truth, and to make application of it to the age in which we live.” ‘There is a volume on The Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle to the Galatians, by A. W. Robinson ($1.00 net), of which the author says, “The purpose is to indicate the 
bearing of these truths on the-spiritual, moral and the social life of the present day.” A similar treatment is followed 
by H. C. G. Moule in the volumes entitled Philippian Studies, Colossian Studies and Ephesian Studies (50 cents net 
each). Many of the volumes of the well-known Expositor’s Bible (50 cents per volume) will prove to be very helpful. 
Among these, the volumes which are perhaps most popular are Genesis, by Marcus Dods; Deuteronomy, by Andrew 
Harper; First and Second Kings, by F: W. Farrar; Psalms (3 volumes), by Rev. Alexander Maclaren; Proverbs, by 
Rev. R. F. Horton; Ecclesiastes, by Rev. Samuel Cox; /saiah (2 volumes), by George Adam Smith; Daniel, by F. W. 
Farrar; The Minor Prophets (2 volumes), by George Adam Smith; The Gospel of St. John (2 volumes), by Marcus 
Dods; First Corinthians, by Marcus Dods; Second Corinthians, by James Denney ; and Revelation, by Prof. W. Milligan. 

Finally we would include a series of little volumes (60 cents net each) called The Short Course Series, intended 
to meet the needs of laymen and Sabbath-school teachers who desire a brief, scholarly and helpful exposition of the Scrip- 
ture. In this series sixteen volumes have already-been published. Among the most helpful perhaps are 4 Cry for 
Justice, which is a study in Amos by Prof. John E. McFadyen: The Beatitudes, by Robert H. Fisher; The Lenten 
Psalms, by Rev. John Adams; The Psalm of Psalms, by Prof. Tames Stalker; The Song and the Soil, or The Mission- 
ary Idea in the Old Testament, by W. G. Jordan; Jehovah-Jesus, a study of some of the names given to Jehovah in the 
Old Testament, by Rev. Thomas Whitelaw; The Man amona the Myrtles, a study in Zechariah’s visions, by Rev. 
John Adams; The Seven-fold I Am, by Rev. Thomas Marjoribanks; The Divine Drama of Job, by Charles F. Aked; 
A Mirror of the Soul, Studies in the Psalter, by Rev. Canon Vaughan; The Joy of Finding, or God’s Humanity and 
Man’s Inhumanity to Man, an exposition of Luke 15: 11-52, by Rev. Alfred E. Garvie; The Prayers of St. Paul, by 


Rev. W. H. Griffiths-Thomas. 
© EXPERT ADVICE ABOUT BOOKS is cheerfully given to our friends WITHOUT CHARGE, Letters are often received by us, asking 


‘ for such advice on given topics. These requests are invited and welcome. They will be answered either by personal correspendence, or, 
if the matter is of general interest, by printed material in the ‘Little Guide to Books Worth While.” 
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50 Cen 


The Marvellous Purchasing Power 
of Half a Dollar 


50 Cents 


In this list of Standard Religious Authors will be found many Popular Up-to-Date and 
Thoroughly Alive Books by the Best Thinkers of Modern Times upon subjects of vital importance 
to Layman Teachers and Ministers, 


Formerly obtainable only at prices ranging from $1.00 to $2.00 


Now Offered at 50 Cents Each 


If by mail add 10 cents per copy 
Sor postage 


AKED, CHARLES F. 
The Courage of the Coward 
REV. WM., D. D., D.C. L. 


Verbum Crucis 


ALEXANDER, 
ATKINS, FREDERICK A, 
Life Worth While 
BABCOCK, MALTBIE D., D.D. 
Thoughts for Every-Day Living 
BANKS, LOUIS A. The Motherhood of God 
Illustrative Prayer Meeting Talks 
BARTON, JAMES L. Daybreak in Turkey 
BEECHER, H. W. 
Bible Studies in the Old Testment 
Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit 
BEGBIE, HAROLD Twice-Born Men 
Souls in Action 
The Bible, the Word of God 
Science and Christianity 
Listening to God 


BETTEX, F. 


BLACK, HUGH 
BOUSSET, W. 
The Faith of a Modern Protestant 
BRADFORD, REV. AMORY H., D.D. 
The Ascent of the Soul 
The Modern Pulpit 
D.D:; LL.D. 
Sermons and Addresses 
BROWN, REV. CHARLES R. 
The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit 
BRUCE, REV. PROF. A. B., D. D., LL. D. 
The Galilean Gospel 


BRASTOW, L. O. 
BROADUS, JOHN A., 


BURRELL, DAVID J. 

The Wayfarers of the Bible 
The Wonderful Teacher 

D. S., M. A. 

in the Modern World 


CAIRNS, REV. 
Christianity 
CAMPBELL-WILLETT 
The Teaching of the Books 
CARPENTER, RT. REV. W. BOYD, D.D., 
BG. i The Burning Bush 
CHAPMAN, J. WILBUR, D.D. 
The Personal Touch 
Present Day Evangelism 
The Problem of Work 
WILLIAM NEWTON, D.D. 
The Ideal of Jesus 
A Study of Christian Missions 
Sixty Years with the Bible 
REV. W. M., B. D. 
The Cross in Christian Experience 
COWAN, JOHN F. 
New Life in the Old Prayer Meeting 
CUMMING, J. ELDER 
Through the Eternal Spirit 
CURRY, REV. S. S., Ph. D. 
Vocal and Literary Interpretation of the 
Bible 


CLARK, 


CLOW, 


CUYLER, THEODORE L. 
Stirring the Eagle’s Nest 

DALE, REV. R. W., LL. D. 
The Living Christ and the Four Gospels 
Nine Lectures on Preaching 
The Epistle of James 
The Epistle to the Ephesians 
The Jewish Temple and the Christian Church 
Fellowship with Christ 
Ten Commandments 
DARLOW, REV. T. H., M.A. Via Sacra 
DAWSON, W. J. The Evangelistic Note 
The Threshold of Manhood 
The Divine Challenge 

REV. MARCUS, D.D. 

The Bible, Its Origin and Nature 
The Parables of Our Lord 
The Parables—Luke 
The Parables—Matthew 


DODS, 


DRUMMOND, HENRY The Ideal Life 
The New Evangelism 
DYKES, REV. PRIN. J. OSWALD 


The Law of the Ten Words 

EATON, T. T. Talks to Children 
EDERSHEIM, REV. ALFORD, D.D. 

Sketches of Jewish Social Life in the Days 

of Christ 

The Temple 

In the Days of Christ 


ELLIS, J. Stems and Twigs: Ten Minute 
Talks to Children 
FINNEY, CHARLES G, Revival Lectures 


Lectures to Professing Christians 
Gospel Themes 
WILLIAM BYRON 
The Boy 
FORSYTH, PRIN. P. T., D. D. 
Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind 
PROTHINGHAM, PAUL REVERE 
The Temple of Virtue 
A. E. 
A Guide to Preachers 
GEORGE HALLEY, Ph. D., D.D. 
The Student’s Life of Jesus 
The Student’s Life of Paul 


PORBUSH, 
Problem 


GARVIE, PRIN. 


GILBERT, 


GODET, PROF. F., D.D. 
Studies on the Epistles of St. Paul 
Studies on the New Testament 


Studies on the Old Testament 


GORDON, A. J. Ministry of Healing 
The Ministry of the Spirit 
The Two-Fold Lite 
GEORGE A., D.D. 
Through Man to God 
Religion and Miracle 
REV. E. J., M. A. 
The Religion of the Son of Man 
GREENOUGH, REV. J. G., M.A. 
The Mind of Christ in St. Paul 
The Cross in Modern Life 
GULICK, SIDNEY L., D.D. 
The Growth of the Kingdom of God 
GUNSAULUS, F. W. 
Paths to the City of God 
Transfiguration of Christ 
CHARLES CUTHBERT, D. D. 
The Gospel of Divine Sacrifice 
HILL, WILLIAM BANCROFT, D.D. 
Introduction to the Life of Christ 
HILLIS, NEWELL DWIGHT, D.D. 
Quest of Happiness 
The Influence of Christ in Modern Life 
HODGE, CHARLES, D.D., LL. D. 
First Epistle to the Corinthians 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
Epistle to the Ephesians 
HODGES, GEORGE, D. D. 
Everyman’s Religion 
HOWATT, REV. J. REID 
A Year’s Addresses to Children 
HOYT, REV. PROF. ARTHUR S., D. D 
The Preacher: His Person, Message and 
Methods 
The Work of Preaching 
WILLIAM DE WITT 
From Epicurus to Christ 
REV. GEORGE, B. A. 
A Young Man’s Religion 
JACOBUS, M. W., D.D. 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Bible 
Compared 


GORDON, REV. 


GOUGH, 


HALL, REV. 


HYDE, PRES. 
JACKSON, 


JEFFERSON, CHARLES E., D.D. 

Building of the Church 

JEFFS, H. The Art of Sermon Illustration 

JOHN, JOHN P. D. 

The Signs of God in the World 

The Worth of a Man 
HOWARD A. 

Scientific Faith 


JOHNSTON, REV. 
JONES, J. D., M.A., B.D. 
St. Paul’s Certainties and Other Sermons 
The Model Prayer 
The Glorious Company of the Apostles 
JOWETT, REV. J. H., D. D. Family of God 
Apostolic Optimism 
Brooks by the Traveler’s Way 
Thirsting for the Springs 
JUKES, ANDREW 
Characteristic Differences of the Four Gospels 
The Law of the Offering 
KENT, PROF. CHARLES FOSTER 
The Origin and Permanent Value of the 
Old Testament 
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THE ROUTE—Our tour takes us across the continent and back, through regions of wonderful natural beauty 
and grandeur, including The Grand Canyon, San Gabriel and the Mission Play, Santa Barbara, Del Monte 
with its famous drive, Mount Tamalpais and the giant trees, Salt Lake City, the Royal Gorge, the Garden of 
the Gods, Crytal Lake Park, Denver, etc. 


THE EXPOSITIONS—Such a tour is a delight any year but this year the great Expositions would draw men 
to California even through desert wastes. It is no exaggeration to declare them the most wonderful in the 
long series. Even those who thought themselves exposition-weary cannot find words to express their amaze- 
ment and delight. The Panama-Pacific Celebration is something not to be missed. 
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have contributed so much to Congregationalism and to the promotion of the highest ideals in our national 

life. Incidentally these stops form welcome breaks in the long journey and add almost nothing to the 
time required for the trip. 
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Women Working for Peace 


WORLD conference in behalf of peace will be held at The Hague next week. 
It is of greater significance than many of us may realize that this is a women’s 
conference. We may find abundant reason for discouragement in the contin- 
ued European conflict. As the days and weeks and months drag on with 
unceasing reports of war’s horrors and awful cost, we may become almost in- 
different to the appeals of peace prophets and of conscience that we should 
strive to find a way to prevent future wars. 

But there is much to give us encouragement. Movements are developing which promise the 
establishment of a new order among the nations. The three most significant and hopeful factors 
in these movements are the growth of democracy, the steadily increasing sentiment in behalf of 
permanent international peace and the united activity of women in behalf of peace. We referred 
last week to one of the most important of these movements, which unites upon a non-political, 
interdenominational basis the women’s missionary societies. In these we have forces sure to grow 
ever stronger, and all who seek the upbuilding of the kingdom of righteousness everywhere in this 
world should encourage the growth of democracy, the larger influence of woman in public affairs 
and the establishment of such relationships between the peoples and the nations of the world 
that good will and co-operation shall take the place of selfish nationalism and war. 

This Hague conference will not seek to fix the blame for the war or to decide questions of 
right or wrong involved in the warfare. It will give expression to the deep and earnest desire among 
the women of Europe and America for international peace. It should unite in closer fellowship the 
women of the different races and nations and help them and us to a stronger realization of a 
common sisterhood. It should bring a clearer vision of internationalism, and we trust that cer- 
tain essential principles which must be recognized in establishing world peace may find definite 


' éxpression in the form of a program which may be included in the treaty of peace which will 


follow the war. 

Women who are now working for peace emphasize the fact that women, as among the 
chief sufferers in war, have a right to be heard on this subject; that the womanhood of the world 
is against war and now is actively seeking to establish in a sane and practical way a permanent 
peace. 

Women are rapidly enlarging the sphere of their work and influence beyond the traditional 
limited but hallowed circle of home life that has been and always will be their special responsi- 
bility. It is inevitable in the progress of humanity that women will more and more have a part 
in the great world of public affairs, that they may help to safeguard the home. Women want 
peace because homes and loved ones can never be safe in war. Women have a right to be heard 
on the subject of peace, and men need their help to establish peace permanently. 

Some of the women’s peace proposals are essential to right relationships between nations. 
They recognize the failure and folly of secret diplomacy, and urge more frank publicity in 
international affairs, the removal of armaments from the field of private profit to national own- 
ership, the limitation of armament, concert of nations to supersede alliances and “balance of 
power,” action toward the gradual organization of the world to substitute law for war, the 
substitution of an international police as well as an international parliament and supreme court 
for rival armies and navies, the removal of economic causes for war and the appointment of 
government commissions of men and women to promote international good will. 

The leaders of the women’s peace conference at Ihe Hague do not expect immediate results 
to follow whatever action they may take, but they hope to have a definite part in influencing 
the people of the nations whom they represent, and other nations as well, and that the program 
which they may approve may indirectly, if not directly, come to be more promptly and more seri- 
ously considered by those in governmental authority than might have been the case had the 
conference not been held. : 

The American delegation, led by Miss Jane Addams, includes about sixty representative 
women of various organizations, including the workers as well as leaders in education and reform. 
Madam Rosika Schwimmer of Hungary, who has been in the United States this winter, 
is one of the European leaders, and women of wisdom and prominence are included in the dele- 
gations from Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium and other European’ countries. May 
God give them wisdom and bless their efforts for peace! 
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Turbulent Days in Mexico 
A Little Panorama of Recent Stirring Events 
By Rev. John Howland, D. D. 


Eprrors’ Nore.—Here is another interesting chapter in the contemporaneous history of poor, 


distressed Mexico. The 


author, Dr. Howland, went to Mexico as a missionary of the Board in 1882, and has acquired in these thirty years a minute 


knowledge of the country and its people. 


A year ago he spent a furlough in the United States, speaking in many of the 


churches east and west, and returned a few months ago to reswme his labors, having in mind a readjustment of the Chris- 
tian forces in accordance with plans tentatively agreed upon by representatives of the various boards working in Mexico, who- 


held a conference in Cincinnati last July. 


It was the general opinion then, especially of the missionaries, that the present 


disturbed state of Mexico called for a considerable rearrangement of institutions and workers, with a view to greater co-op- 


eration. 


Dr. Howland had, therefore, gone to Guadalajara, northwest of Mexico City, our most southern mission center, expect- 


ing to close up our Congregational school there and to pass over the educational interests in that vicinity to the Methodist 


Church South, 
California, 
president of the Colegio Internacional, 


range for the withdrawal of our work there, many 
difficulties were encountered. 

The root of the matter is the unwillingness of some to 
adopt the fundamental proposition; that is, that all denom- 
jinational names should be excluded and all should work for 
the one “Evangelical Church.” However, it is to be expected 
that this, like all great movements, should progress slowly at 
first while it overcomes the inertia inherent in denominational 
and personal limitations and prejudices. So we await with 
confidence the coming of the time when the plan can be fully 
carried out. 

Having packed the larger part of the school and personal 
effects and arranged the rest in such a way that all could be 
speedily shipped as soon as there should be any transportation 
facilities, we—Mr. Fritts, Mrs. Howland and myself—made all 
our arrangements to start back to Chihuahua on the 19th of 
January. 


H sxe gone to Guadalajara the last of December to ar- 


IN THE MIDST OF THE FIGHTING 


There had been some fighting south of Guadalajara for sev- 
eral days, but several trains of re-enforcements and artillery 
had arrived and there was a general feeling of confidence, even 
though constant firing was heard all day Monday; but just 
before dark it was learned that some of the Carrancistas had 
penetrated into the city and that the Villa forces had fled in 
different directions. The firing was kept up all night and was 
much more nerve-racking than the more general fusilade of the 
day, for we knew that almost every detonation meant a death. 
Soldiers, especially the Yaqui Indians, went all through the 
city challenging every one they met with “Quien vive?” This 
is nearly equivalent to the “Who goes there?’ of the English 
language, but carries the additional idea of “To what party 
do you belong?” or “For whom are you shouting?’ (literally, 
“Who lives?’), <As few of the Villa soldiers or civilians 
realized that the others were in the city, the common answer 
was “Villa,” and this was always followed by the discharge 
of the rifle at close range. Many civilians were hunted out 
and shot down. Much of this was private vengeance; but 
probably some was instigated if not directly ordered by the 
commanders. After about forty-eight hours of terror the city 
' dropped back nearly into its normal life, though little business 
was done. 

The Villa government had admitted nearly all kinds of the 
fiat money into circulation, merely setting a date for the re- 
demption of the Carranza bills; but the Carranza authorities 
at once declared the Villa money, which constituted at least 
eighty per cent. of all, to be valueless. As we had changed all 
of our money preparatory to returning to Villa headquarters, 
we found ourselves suddenly penniless, and had to borrow in 
order to get food. 

The financial problem is a very serious one. Nearly every 
“general” has made issues of bills; and many, if not most, of 
these have been counterfeited—largely by Americans. Natu- 
rally, as the volume of this currency increases its value auto- 
matically depreciates, until now it has gone as low as five cents 
or twenty for one! ‘This immediately affects all imported 
goods, and native products follow, though more slowly. Every* 
body uses the bills only as a means of exchange, being careful 
not to have any considerable amount of them on hand. The 


This article shows how he encountered unexpected difficulties that took him eventually back to Southern 
whence he was able to make his way after a brief stay to Chihuahua, 


where he is now resuming his work as 


few banks that are doing business will not receive deposits of 
any kind of this paper. No one can foretell what will be the 
end of all this, but it is already working havoe with commercial 
transactions and is especially hard on the»poor and peacefub 
citizens. 

A THRILLING RIDE 


Finding ourselves shut off from all communication with the 
outside world, and hearing that a coastwise steamer was ex- 
pected to leave Manzanillo for Guaymas on the twenty-ninth, 
we took the first train that ran over the recently destroyed. 
track to Colima and the sea. It was a thrilling ride, going 
over the heavy grades where the awful accident of the runaway 
train occurred, seeing the great, black circles where the more 
than six hundred bodies were burned and seeing the hats, pieces- 
of clothing, baskets and mats, showing where people had been 
thrown off on the curves. The speed acquired must have been 
terrific, for the engine seems to have begun to fly into pieces. 
I saw a part of one of the driving rods a mile from where the 
train finally plunged down into the ravine, more than two 
hundred feet below. We were drawn by a small wood- burning 
locomotive that could barely ascend the grades; and it stopped 
just at the point of the road where we looked down into the 
abyss in order to get up more steam, When the brakes were 
removed in order to start again the train began to run down 
the incline before it was held by the engine, an experience not 
exactly soothing to sensitive nerves ! 

At one place we met two long military trains where the 
switch was really too short for our train. After long adjust- 
ment the others finally got by, though there was literally not 
an inch to spare, several of the wider cars. bumping ours as 
they crept by. These military trains are real curiosities. It 
is hardly credible that so many people can stay on the roofs 
of the cars, and with ropes, sticks and mats the rods that brace 
the cars underneath are converted into a kind of hammock 
which is immediately filled with men, women and children. 
Adobes are put on the roof to make little fireplaces, and the 
meals are cooked there. Some make a shift of constructing 
rude tents on top to shield them from the sun and wind. 


WAITING AT A WESTERN PORT 


When we arrived at the port we found that no one knew 
anything about the Colon or the Cetriana, which was supposed 
to come later, We afterward learned that the Colon had been 
wrecked and the itinerary of all the other steamers had been 
interrupted. A few days later communication even with 
Guadalajara was suspended. As Manzanillo is in the tropics 
and has a bad reputation for malaria, heat and pests, some of 
our friends have wasted considerable sympathy on us. As a 
matter of fact, aside from the complete isolation and the dis- 


appointment at finding it impossible to continue our journey, 
-we had quite an enjoyable vacation. 


The bathing was fine; 
there were some pleasant tramps to the lighthouse, five miles 
away, to the lagoons and to the surrounding mountains. 

By a simple but effective system of flags and bells the sight- 
ing of ships and their class is indicated from the top of a sugar- 
loafed hill at the entrance of the harbor, The sunset bell 
sounding slowly from the little hill bathed in the glow of the 
sunset was an effective reminder of Tennyson's Crossing the 
Bar. Hovering over the lagoons or swimming in the waters 
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were great numbers of the rare white pelicans, beautiful fla- 
mingoes and many kinds of aquatic birds. Whales, sharks, 
enormous blanket fish, crocodiles and the greatest number of 
edible and beautifully marked and tinted fish invited attention 
at almost any time. The “Port Works” for the construction of 
the breakwater and for dredging the fine harbor have been 
suspended for several years, and rusting derricks and tools, 
dilapidated houses and shops, were to be seen on every hand. 
Some books were found at the house of the American consul 
and the evenings were whiled’ away with conversation and 
simple games, as the little oil lamps made reading or writing 
difficult, At the table adjoining ours at the Chinese hotel were 
seven persons representing an equal number of nationalities 
and able to narrate the most varied and interesting experiences. 

Finally and most reluctantly we took the Pacific Mail 
steamer Newport, which touched at no port between San Blas 
and San Francisco. This gave us, however, opportunity for 
two visits to the Exposition and for attending, at the house of 
Dr. Eaton in Los Angeles, a gathering of over twenty former 
associates in the work in Mexico, and a most brief meeting 
with nearly the same number .of our friends and former neigh- 
bors from Guadalajara now residing in Long Beach. 

It should not be overlooked that we were not fleeing from 
‘danger, but simply trying to go from one place to another in 
the carrying on of the work. At no time did we consider our- 
selves in danger, and almost invariably we were treated with 
every consideration. A Mr. Johnson, who came down to Man- 
zanillo from Zapotlan to take the Newport, stopped over night 
at one of the Mexican hotels. His room happened to be di- 
rectly over the bar, and. during the night the ball of a rifle 
that was accidentally discharged went through the ceiling and 
passed through his thigh as he lay in bed. He was immediately 
attended by an American and a Mexican doctor and a nurse. 
The next day he was taken aboard the Chattanooga, which was 
lying in the harbor, and there his wound was dressed by the 
United States surgeon. He was then placed on the Newport; 
but lockjaw set in, and I had my first experience in conducting 
a burial at sea. The careless soldier who shot him was at 
once arrested and would have been summarily executed at day- 
break had not Mr. Johnson pleaded for him. We have won- 
dered at not seeing the accident featured in the American 
newspapers as a new. “atrocity” committed by Mexicans against 
Americans ! 

Few of the missionaries have returned to Mexico, restrained 
probably by their boards; but we can see no reason for staying 
away except the inconveniences incident to the disturbed con- 
ditions, unless it be the fear that the United States will for- 
mally declare war or again violate neutrality by initiating 
hostilities without warning. 
dreds of Americans and other foreigners return to look after 
their pecuniary investments and even for their intangible 
“prospects,’ we should be willing to face inconvenience and 
eyen danger to look after the Lord’s work, to which we have 
<onsecrated our lives. 


It would seem as though, if hun- 


GOOD DAYS FOR CHRISTIAN WORK 


The opportunities are greater than ever before, For ex- 
ample, special. services have just been held here in Chihuahua 
for a week. At every meeting many came forward to signify 
their desire and purpose of following Christ. At the closing 
gathering more than half of the audience of nearly four hun- 
dred came forward to give their hands to the evangelist and 
ask the prayers of the church. The evangelical schools that are 
open are crowded beyond the limits of their capacity, and there 
is greater need for them now that the Roman Catholic schools 
are nearly all closed. 

We are only waiting formal permission to commence build- 
ing a dormitory for the Colegio Chihuahuense. It is an oppor- 
tune time. While Mexican money is about fourteen, instead of 
two, for one, labor and materials have only increased from 
three to five times former prices, so that American money goes 
much further than before. It has not been thought possible 
to open the Colegio Internacional, not only because the outfit 
cannot be brought from Guadalajara, but because we have been 
unable to secure any kind of a building. There is so little 
Security in the country and small towns that great numbers 
of people have flocked to the capital and no houses are to be 
had. To be sure, the government has recently offered us the 
rental of the bishop’s “palace,” but we declined, as we are 
compelled to excite the odium of the Romanists sufficiently 
without taking part in what they would consider as not merely 
offensive, but illegal as well. 

Our hearts are wrung by the condition of many of our peo- 
ple in Guadalajara. There must be more than thirty of our 
former students in the army, exposed to frequent peril, though 
we have learned of the death of only one, as most of them 
hold rank that removes them from the immediate front. The 
city has been taken eight times in six months, with slaughter, 
suffering and suspense on each occasion. Several of our teach- 
ers and other friends are unable to have any communication 
at all with their families, leaving them in absolute destitution. 
To cap the climax, many of them feel that they have been 
abandoned by the missionaries, their spiritual parents and best 
friends and counselors. 

While the condition of the country is far worse than we 
would have believed possible a few years ago, and the end is 
not yet, still even “Barbarous Mexico” Turner, in the midst of 
his arraignment of some of the leaders, says: “I know Mex- 
icans who are as sincere and brave, as efficient and as well 
informed as any Americans. And some of these are very near 
to the front in the present struggle.’ Whatever the issue of 
the present confusion and strife, there are still splendid possi- 
bilities in the country and in the people. Surely the best way 
to hasten the attainment of peace and prosperity is to dis- 
seminate as widely as possible the spirit and the teachings of 
the Master. 


Chihuahua, Mexico, April 6, 1915. 
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The Birth of a Nation 


The moving picture play, The Birth of a Nation, to which 
we referred in an editorial note in our issue of April 8, has 
been met by a storm of protests in Boston. Before the run 
in Boston began the Boston Branch of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, headed by Butler 
R. Wilson, was granted a hearing by Mayor Curley, and the 
aldermanie chamber was crowded with those who opposed the 
exhibition of the film in Boston. Among those present were 
clergymen, lawyers and other leaders of the colored people and 
many prominent white citizens. A delegation ‘from the Na- 
tional Independent Equal Rights League, headed by W. M. 
Trotter, joined in the protest, Several who had seen the play 
in New York were present and expressed their condemnation 
of it. Many letters and several affidavits were included in the 
evidence. One of the strongest letters condemning the play 
was from Dr. Macfarland, secretary of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. Mr. Griffith, the motion- 
picture producer, was present with legal counsel representing his 
own interests and those of the local theater. 

Mayor Curley expressed doubt as to being able to find legal 
grounds for action against the play. After he had seen it he 
suggested several omissions, but the police.commissioner and 
city censor passed it as within the law. At a later protest 
hearing the Mayor said that he considered The Birth of a 
Nation an outrage against the Negro race, and said that if a 
law could be found under which he could stop it, he would 
do so. Police Commissioner O’Meara is quoted as having made 
a similar statement. Governor Walsh has become interested 
in the case, and while he has no authority to act officially, is 
trying to find a way to suppress the play in Massachusetts. 

In the meantime, some of the Boston newspapers are pub- 
lishing letters of protest pouring in from the citizens, who are 
up in arms against this,appeal to race prejudice, A deplorable 
fact in connection with the presentation of The Birth of a Na- 
tion in Boston is the approval or editorial silence of most of the 
Boston newspapers. It seems significant that broadsides of ad- 
vertising of the-play have appeared in these papers. Before it 
came to Boston the Boston Post denounced it, but not since 
then. Both before and since it came the Boston Traveler has 
expressed its, editorial disapproval. A danger is that the gen- 
eral public might be favorably influenced by favorable news- 
paper comment in Boston and New York and by letters of 
commendation which have been secured from some prominent 
people, including Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst of New York; and 
although not at liberty to quote President Wilson, Mr. Griffith 
and others declare that The Birth of a Nation was exhibited 
in the East Room of the White House before the President and 
his Cabinet, and that Mr. Wilson indicated his complete ap- 
proval.’ Unsuccessful attempts have been made to stop the 
play in New York and Los Angeles. Thomas Dixon, whose play 
The Clansman, is the basis of The Birth of a Nation abate 
that, if the protests are kept up his opponents will wancoddl in 
making him a millionaire; nevertheless such protests should 
be continued, and no stone should be left unturned to check the 
course of this pernicious play. 

The Birth of a Nation is one of the most costly and elab- 
orate motion picture plays that has ever been produced The 
first act is chiefly devoted to the Civil War from the southern 
point of view. It includes many battle scenes and attempts to 
reproduce the assassination of President Lincoln. The second 
act is devoted to the Reconstruetion Period in the South. It 
represents the emancipated Negroes in political control, disfran- 
chising the whites and indulging in continual orgies of dis- 
sipation, abuse of white people, destruction of property and 
bent on intermarriage with the whites, Assaults and attempted 
assaults on white girls by colored men are given long and star- 
tling prominence, and throughout the play the colored people 
shown are vicious and disgusting. 

The only good Negroes are of the most servile type, and 
spectacular and harrowing scenes are presented at great length 
showing colored people in the worst possible light, grossly mis- 
representing as well as exaggerating the history of the period, 
which the play pretends faithfully to represent. Meantime, 
the white people of the South are represented by the finest, 


most attractive men, women and children. The Ku Klux Klan 
appears to have been organized by the chivalric flower of 
Southern manhood to rescue and avenge the white girl victims 
of black brutes, to quell Negro riots, to disarm the blacks and 
to restore the government to white citizenship, Incidentally, 
lynching is glorified and the Ku Klux Klan appears in impos- 
sible legions of semi-religious crusaders with the emblem of 
the Cross. . 

The chief villain of the play, Stoneman, boss of Congress, 
is really intended to represent Thaddeus Stevens, according to 
Thomas Dixon; and he is made to appear as wicked and dis- 
gusting as possible, inciting the Negroes to their alleged reign 
of terror. His own immorality is repeatedly emphasized by 
the appearance of his colored mistress, whose conduct is 
disgustingly suggestive. The solution of the race problem ap- 
pears ‘to be complete white supremacy. and ultimately the 
deportation of colored Americans. a 

The alleged purpose of the authors of this production is to 
present with historical accuracy the facts of the Reconstruction 
Period and to stop the mixing of white and ‘colored blood, 
which they represent is sought by colored people generally 
through intermarriage. It is also claimed that the play teaches 


peace, removes sectionalism and honors Lincoln. As a matter : 


of fact, the play distorts, exaggerates and grossly misrepresents 
the historical facts of the Reconstruction Period, bad as they 
were in some respects; encourages mob law and lynching, 
causes sectional feeling, brings out the influences of base im- 
morality and causes race prejudice against the American Negro 
in its most vicious and wicked form. It is untruthful, un- 
American, un-Democratic and un-Christian. 


Getting Down to Business 


The evangelical Christian forces of America have a task of 
prodigious difficulty and opportunity to which they must ad- 
dress themselves with all the forces at their command. If 
America is to be evangelized and social reform is to be carried 
through according to the higher dictates of the Christian con- 
science there can be no room for mutual envyings and disagree- 
ments among the regiments of the common army. Everybody 
agrees to this in principle, and it becomes increasingly easy to 
gather together the leaders of the churches on any matter 
which does not happen to concern their denominational 
peculiarities. 

The real test of unity and purpose comes, however, at pre- 
cisely this point. Everybody is willing to yield on matters of 
little consequence in behalf of a greatly valued ambition. It is 
when we come to the difficult questions of proportionate value 
which touch ancient prejudices and our inherited convictions 
that the real difficulty arises. Unless, however, we can have a 
genuine agreement to make sacrifices even at these points, no 
effective union for work and witness is really possible beyond 
a certain narrow limit. . . 

An illustration of what we mean is found in recent attempts 
to unite the evangelical forces of New York City for an evan- 
gelistic campaign without Billy Sunday, or, at least, in prep- 
aration for his desired coming at some time in the future. 
Leaders of the different churches got together, and all went 
well until a Baptist pastor proposed the very natural course 
of a common gathering at the table of our Lord in his own 
church. * Then his Baptist deacons raised their hands in holy 
horror and forbade the sacrilege; and the Lutherans and Hpis- 
copalians, or most of them, scuttled out of the doors of the 
meeting place lest they should commit themselves to brother- 
hood at the central place of Christian faith, The movement 
for a unified campaign against sin and unbelief in Christ’s 
name in the largest city of America broke down utterly the 
moment it touched the communion table of our Lord. 5 

We can understand, of course, the conscientious scruples of 
Baptists, Episcopalians and other folk who have been brought 


up in the notion of making the Lord’s Supper a test and a 


division among his followers. It is, from our point of view, 
however, an essentially and utterly divisive and therefore sec- 
tarian attitude. The presence of a Christian at the table of 
his Lord, there being no open scandal against his name, is a 


matter between himself and his Master. We like the Anglican 
d eS 


Church position, which under the law of England tires, 
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parishioner, confirmed or unconfirmed, a right of welcome at 
the parish communion. 

We must make the best of the situation as it exists, but it 
is time to speak plainly. So long as this sectarian attitude of 
fencing the table to which the Lord himself has built no fence 
prevails, the co-operation of Christians for great purposes must 
largely fail. Such an attitude, for example, inevitably limits 
our influence with our Christian brothers of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh. They and we alike are attempting to fulfill the ideal 
of Gatholicity as we understand it. If we are Baptists or 
Bpiscopalians or Presbyterians or Congregationalists first, and 
members of the Holy Catholic Church quite incidentally, our 
emphasis upon sectarian distinctions must inevitably destroy 
our chances of brotherhood. Men of that training must find it 
difficult to have much intellectual respect for those who call 
themselves by local or personal or sectarian names which in 
their thinking are given precedence over the common name 


. which belongs to all Christians, and belongs to them all alike. 


Now, as always, the efficient witness of the church’ waits 
upon the recognition of this essential underlying unity of all 
-believers in Christ. We shall never get down to the real busi- 
ness of making over the world.in Christ’s image until we are 
ready to acknowledge and seek to embody in daily life a cor- 
dial recognition of this universal Christian brotherhood, 


First in Massachusetts Hearts 


If all the men, women and children who have received 
comfort and guidance from Dr. Frederick E. Emrich during 
the last forty years could have been brought together in one 
place last week, no single auditorium could have contained 
them. A multitude have passed into the other life, but perhaps 
a larger multitude are still on the earth. Naturally, only a 
minor fraction could assemble at the dinner in his honor last 
week, reported elsewhere in this paper. But we trust that he 
saw beyond this gathering of representative men into many a 
little church and parsonage tucked away in the Massachusetts 
hills and valleys, where pulses quicken in anticipation of his 
occasional visits, and where, when he goes, he leaves behind 
a fresh measure of hope and courage. ; 

A writer in the Boston Herald the other day said: 

“Tt would have been the supreme moment of Curtis Guild’s 
life if he could have stood face to face with all the famous 
representative men who gathered at his funeral to do him 
honor, and he could have heard each one say to him what he 
now says of him. Just why the best that can be said of men 
is only said after they are beyond the inspiration of this great 
ennobling and uplifting power, it is hard to understand. Curtis 
Guild deserved to know how much he was beloved.” 

Acting on the principle thus advocated, friends of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary secretary came together last 
week, not to indulge in fulsome or premature eulogy, but to 
express while he was within the sound of their voices the 
gratitude and affection that are in hearts the state over and 
in other commonwealths. 

In journeyings often and by all sorts of vehicles, in tedious 
waiting in railway stations—with a book always present in his 
grip to beguile him—in conference and committee work, in the 
ability to preach in half a dozen tongues, in his capacity to 
bring things to pass, in the breadth and thoroughness of his 
learning, in the love he cherishes for people of all races and in 
the clearness and depth of his spiritual insight and in his 
broad conceptions of the Kingdom of God, Dr, Emrich ranks 
among the first in this country of those who have been set 
apart to conduct great Christian enterprises. 

Sometimes we are asked what the new Congregationalism 
is. Dr. Emrich embodies our idea of it. When the pastor of 
our strongest and one of our oldest and most independent Con- 
gregational churches, Dr. George A. Gordon, joins, as he did 
last week, with home missionary pastors and workers in ac- 
knowledging his indebtedness to Dr. Emrich and in recognizing 
his value to all the churches, we have an example of the new 
Congregationalism in operation. And we wish these examples 
might be duplicated by the thousand throughout the country. 

What a revelation of the reserves and possibilities in Amer- 
ican life is suggested by the career of this son of a German 
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immigrant, who knows what it is to be a clerk in a lawyer's 
office for a dollar a week, to preach to farmers on a salary of 
$400 a year, to make his way ever onward and upward by dint 
of his own perseverance, industry and ambition and by the 
help of the Lord, whom he has loved and served since his 
sixteenth year. 

Long may Dr. Emrich go in and out among us to witness to 
the things of the spirit and to serve the churches of our order 
and of other denominations! Long may “Father Fritz,” as he 
is called by some of his younger brethren, be an inspiration 
alike to ministers and laymen! 


The Religious Question in Politics 


We devote much space this week to comments on the re- 
markable election in Chicago, which will put a mayor in oflice 
by the largest majority the city has ever given to a candidate 
for public office. Both Grapho and our Chicago correspondent 
agree that the religious question played a large part in the re- 
sult. Grapho makes two things plain: that the first appeal 
was made by the friends of the defeated candidate on the 
ground that he was a Roman Catholic and an active member 


‘of the Knights of Columbus; and that the control of public 


schools seemed to have passed completely into the hands of 
Roman Catholics, who, by the utterances of their spiritual 
leaders, were opposed to the common school. Much as we 
object to the bringirtg in of religious prejudices and jealousies 
anywhere in our civic life, we think these conditions should 
be remembered in estimating the Chicago result. 

We wish to put on record once more our feeling of entire 
friendliness and confidence toward the great majority of our 
Roman Catholic fellow-citizens. They have come into our in- 
heritance of freedom and equal rights for all faiths, and most 
of them, we believe, at heart are entirely satisfied with the 
results, On both sides, however, there is an element of sus- 
picion and bigotry which now and then, under real or apparent 
provocations, pushes itself to the front. In these conditions 
the great body of sober-minded men of all religions must stand 
together for the characteristic religious freedom and impar- 
tiality of America. We must begin by getting rid of suspicion 
and dislike founded upon differences of religious belief in our 
own hearts. We must not be too suspicious of what other men 
say and do. We must impute high motives and not low motives 
to those with whom we disagree. If our own particular form 
of religious belief and practice comes under special suspicion as, 
for example, the Puritanism of New England did a generation 
ago, we must examine ourselves to. make sure that we are carry- 
ing out our Lord’s injunction of charity and sympathy for all 
men. For it is a self-evident fact that where men are widely 
suspicious of any form of human activity, there are probably 
some grounds for that suspicion in the nature or the practical 
working of the system which they dislike. 


Loyal, Useful and Beloved 


Dr. Arthur Little, whose long and useful life is commemor- 
ated elsewhere in this issue by those familiar with various 
aspects of it, was more than a trusted, efficient and devoted 
pastor of a local church. He was that first of all, and two 
parishes in New England and two in the Middle West have 
reason to recall appreciatively his ministry to them. But Dr. 
Little was also a national figure. Congregationalists do not 
call to the moderatorship of their National Council men of 
only local distinction. When Dr. Little was accorded that 
honor in 1888 he was a comparatively young man, but the 
forcefulness of his personal convictions, his deep and intelligent 
interest in our common affairs and the friendliness of his 
spirit had already made their impression upon those who had 
come in contact with him. 

He was ever a gentleman in appearance and deportment and 
his urbanity made him welcome in the highest social circles, 
while at the same time lowly folk looked upon his as a friend. 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton once playfully characterized Dr. Little 
as the Lord Chesterfield of American Congregationalism, and 
there were occasions when he could not be equaled in the 
felicity of his speech and the grace and dignity of his bear- 
ing. We shall never forget how admirably he presided at a 
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love feast in connection with the meeting of the National Coun- 
cil in Syracuse some twenty years ago. 

It was Dr. Little’s custom to attend not only the great 
denominational assemblages, but meetings more local and lim- 
ited in their scope, yet in themselves an important part of our 
denominational machinery. He came to listen attentively to 
others as well as to take his helpful part when it came his 
turn. Few busy ministers give as much of themselves and 
their time to denominational and interdenominational affairs 
as Dr. Little gave, animated by no self-seeking motive, but as 
an accepted part of the routine work of the faithful minister. 
His stanch patriotism, his outspoken loyalty to truth as he saw 
it, his eager desire to see the Kingdom of Christ moving for- 
ward at home and abroad, made him an efficient ally and adyo- 
cate of many enterprises that make for the common welfare. 

As Dr. Little went on in life, outliving many of his fellow- 
soldiers in the gospel, like Dr. Goodwin of Chicago and Dr. 
Plumb of Boston, his own rare capacity for friendship drew 
to him the men of the younger circle both in his own church 
and out of it, and they will miss his greeting, his genuine but 
always courteous interest in their welfare and activities and 
the cheer of his strong, forward-looking personality. He lived 
long and well, but he did not outlive the love and esteem of 
a great circle of men and women, whom he blessed through his 
ministry and to whom he communicated something of his 
personal devotion to Jesus Christ. 


A Clearing House of Aid 


The appeals for succor in the sad state of thé afflicted 
nations have not ceased or lost their efficiency. Some of us 
have felt that there was a confusion of interests and an over- 
lapping of claims which made it difficult for us to know how 
wisely to distribute such aid as we were enabled to give. A 
help in this difficulty has now been made by the consolidation 
and putting in order of relief opportunities through a War 
Relief Clearing House for France and her Allies, constituted 
by well-known Americans, with their headquarters in New 
York, and undertaking to receive and transmit money and 
stores intelligently and adequately where relief is most needed. 
The executive offices of this clearing house are at 15 Broad 
Street, New York. Their warehouses are at 150 Bank Street 
in the same city. Free information, accurate and recent, in 
regard to relief work—what to send and how to send it— 
free transportation in France of all such shipments, free car- 
riage across the ocean for a part of the great quantity of sup- 
plies America is sending—these essentials have been arranged 
by the War Relief Clearing House. The movement is nation- 
wide in its scope, and co-operates with existing committees 
engaged in relief work throughout the country. The honorary 
president is former Ambassador Joseph H. Choate; the vice- 
presidents are former Ambassador to France es ial Bacon, 
Mr. William F. McCombs and Mr. Frank H. Mason, former 
United States Consul General at Paris. More efficiency in the 
collection and handling both of goods and money should be the 
outcome of this co-operative effort. The field covered by the 
work includes France, Serbia, Russian Poland and the Belgians 
\who can be reached by way of the British War Relief Asso- 
ciation. 

ad 

We are quite ready to base a statement of the duties owed 
to the United States by citizens of foreign birth or descent who 
strongly sympathize with one side or the other in the present 
war upon two statements by so-called German-Americans, Prof. 
Kuno Francke of Harvard University said in a letter declining 
to take part in a German-American conference: “My sympathies 
in this war are wholly and fervently on the German side, but 
my German sympathies cannot make me forget what seem to 
me my duties as an American citizen. I believe it would be 
against my duties as an American citizen if I were to take part 
in a propaganda the purpose of which will be thought to be 
to force our government intd a hostile attitude toward Eng- 
land.” Herman Ridder, the editor of the Staats-Zeitung, says: 
“There is not going to be any drawing of the United States 
into the war. We are, as a people, divided as to the merits of 
the claims of the various conflicting interests, We are, on the 
other hand, a people united against foreign intimidation or in- 


terference. The man in Germany or in England who thinks for 
a moment that the American people—and I mean by this all 
the people in the United States—would not present a firm and 
united front to a foreign foe is lamentably mistaken.” All 
Americans of every origin ought to accept these conclusions 
and hold themselves aloof from any organization which at- 
tempts to break the peace of the United States. 
ws . 

Our readers will, ef course, reserve judgment in regard to 
the unfortunate controversy which has arisen in Washington 
between one of the strongest national banks in that city and 
the officials of the Treasury Department. The Riggs Bank 
accuses Secretary McAdoo and Comptroller of the Currency 
Williams of long-continued persecution and misuse of authority. 
The Secretary and the Comptroller retort that the authorities 
of the bank have refused to obey proper orders growing out of 
the oversight of banking which the law permits to the Treasury 
Department. Grave questions of law and constitutional in- 
terprétation are raised by an appeal of the bank to the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia for an injunction against the 
Treasury authorities. They should be settled in that court and 
in the inevitable appeal to the Supreme Court which must fol- 
low, without further personal accusations and vyituperations 
from either side. It is the duty of the public to insist only 
that the case shall be brought as speedily as possible to a deci- 
sion and the scandal of a quarrel involving such high officers 
of the national Government abated at the earliest possible 
moment. 


ws 
In appealing over the heads of the President and the Sec- 


_retary of State to the American people by the unprecedented 
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and premature publication of a note advising us in what spirit 
and by what methods we ought to be neutral, Ambassador yon 
Bernstorff has committed a grave offense which we fear will 
still further incline the American people -to accept German 
actions and utterances with reserve. As for the appeal which 
the German note makes for political division on lines of descent, 
nothing, we think, could do more to consolidate American pub- 
lic opinion against disloyalty. We should be sorry for any 
candidate in any state of the Union who ran for public office 
on a platform of hyphenated Americanism. 


ws 


The fiftieth anniversary of President Lincoln’s death was 
observed all over the country with flags at half-mast and a 
general popular remembrance which shows how large a place 
the martyred president has come to take in the hearts of the 
American people. We are sure that our political leaders, if 
they are wise, will make something more than a superficial 
study of the mental and moral qualities which enabled Lincoln © 
to carry through his great task and which have so greatly 
endeared him to the hearts of men and women whose life 
began within the half century which was celebrated last week. 


ee 

We renew our suggestion that parishes or individual mem- 
bers thereof make it possible for the minister to go to Cali- 
fornia with The Congregationalist party in June, thus provid- 
ing him with unusual opportunities of sightseeing and fellowship 
along the way. Said a minister the other day: “Whena church 
does a nice thing like that for a minister it means more than 
the mere fayor bestowed. It evidences an attitude which 
heartens him in all his work.” Returning travelers, by the 
way, from the great exposition on the Pacific Coast, tell us that 
the actualities more than bear out the most glowing descrip- 
tions. : 


oF 

Another sign of the increasing desire on the part of the 
Federal Council of Churches to do a constructive work in be- 
half of the thousands of churches, which it seeks to bind to- 
gether for mutual benefit and usefulness, is the inauguration 
of a book department. It provides at reasonable cost yolumes 
and pamphlets relating to the aggressive work of the church 
and the problems with which churches of various types have to 
contend. <A list of some of these books appeared in our adver- 
tising columns last week, 


Me EDITORIAL — Bia, 1.1 On Ri We Ay 


Advertising in Saturday papers of church services on the 
following Sunday is coming to be an approved method of ob- 


taining congregations. The Lowell (Mass.) Courier Citizen, 
for example, publishes nearly two columns of display adver- 
tisement, attractively worded and assuring the public of a 
warm welcome to the various churches. Besides being a good 
investment, it helps to show the outside world that the churches 
are alive and eager to serve the public. 


: a 
Another college president, Dr. Luther of Trinity, Hartford, 
Ct., has gone on record with regard to Billy Sunday in a dis- 
criminating paper read to a Hartford club. Let. us hear his 
conclusion of the whole matter: “Most of us probably think 
him in the wrong about many things, as our, successors will 
probably decide that we are. But in my opinion Mr. 
is doing things necessary to be done which the ordinary doctor 
of divinity cannot do.” 
st 
The whole country will feel the disgrace of proved political 
corruption in the city of Terre Haute, Ind. Mayor Roberts, 


Sunday © 


found guilty of conspiracy against the government in the 
manipulation of votes, has been sentenced to six years in the 
Federal prison and to a fine of $2,000. His more than a hun- 
dred convicted co-conspirators, if sent to the same destination, 
will compel an enlargement of the prison, 


a 
The widely circulated report that Japan had occupied, gar- 
risoned and was proceeding to fortify Magdalena Bay on the 
coast of Lower California is pronounced a falsehood by the 
Japanese government. The author of the canard deserves the 
execration of all good citizens for his attempt to destroy the 
good relations between friendly nations. 


Js 
Judge Lindsey of the Children’s Court in Denver has been 
vindicated again, this time by the formal abandonment of a 
publie attempt to prove him guilty of something or other. We 
forget whether this is the tenth or eleventh public vindication. 
By and by Judge Lindsey will perhaps be a target which his 
enemies will get tired of shooting at. 


From Our Western Window 


Chicago has just elected a mayor. This statement may not 
seem of overwhelming importance, except that after many 
years his name is not Harrison. But there were some inter- 
esting things lurking behind this event. It may be too drastic 
to say that this campaign was fought on the issue of religion, 
but it certainly is not too much to say that the second city of 
the nation came very near considering a candidate’s religion 
his most important qualification for office. Many thousands of 
yoters followed no such sane and brotherly platform as was 
enunciated in a recent Congregationalist. 

During the early part of the campaign the new epners ig- 
nored this religious aspect, even in reporting one meeting 
where all seven speakers made it the theme of their remarks. 
Toward the end the press gave it cautious consideration. For 
my own part, the only pre-election discussion of length which 
I happened to hear among business friends revolved entirely 
around this point; and the first three post-mortems were of 
like nature. 

The situation itself was significant. Here were two men 
running for high office between whom there was no essential 
difference of character or outlook or even of civic availability. 
The Chicago Tribune declared itself unable to make a choice, 
Saying it failed “to see what essential difference it wall make 
which of the two is elected.” It added, however, “We do 
know that in a city in which a man had to demonstrate that he 

_ had experience and tested ability before he could consider him- 
self eligible for an office of such importance, neither Mr. 
Thompson nor Mr, Sweitzer would be candidates.” Both stood 
for “personal liberty,’ though Mr, Sweitzer was generally 
credited with more of the “open town” policy. Both the candi- 
dates had unsavory political backers or previous affiliations, 
the one with William Lorimer, the other with Roger Sullivan. 

Yet here we have a man, opposed by all but the weakest 
of the eight daily newspapers, with another neutral, with his 
opponent fayored by men like Graham Taylor and Julius 
Rosenwald, with the women’s vote following very closely the 
division of the men’s and with a campaign, on the surface, de- 
void of issues or personal merit, and he wins by a vote nearly 
double the previous sweeping victory of record. 

There is something suggestive in newspaper items like 
these: “Nothing in the political history of Chicago, not even 
the demonstrations of Presidential years, approximated the 
unbridled uproar and rioting that swept over the loop district 
in the closing hours. MHatreds born of the religious issue, 
injected publicly into the campaign and with no attempt to 
conceal it, burst forth in scores of places.” “One thing which 
worries them all (the political managers) is the religious 
issue.” Or this from the Jewish Daily Press: “Today the 
Catholic is the object of narrow prejudice. Tomorrow, unless 
this bigotry is defeated, it will be the Jew. . William Hare 
Thompson has made his campaign in opposition to Mr. 
Sweitzer’s religion. The spirit of the Thompson campaign is 
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identical with the spirit that makes the Jew-baiter”’; and this, 
after the election, from Mayor Harrison, “You can get away 
with this religious issue once, but not a second time.” I am 
also informed on authority that is above suspicion that for 
the first time in recent history the Masons took an active and 
unified stand in this election. 

The brighter aspects were there, and even the religious issue 
had them to a slight degree. In the first place, it Seems pretty 
well established that the particular concern which divided the 
voters in their religious debates was the matter of. the public 
schools. For the reactionary tendencies that have characterized 
Chicago for years, this is only a reaping of the whirlwind. It 
is also a sign of healthful anxiety for the corner stone of our 
common democracy. Then too the extraordinary interest of the 
women in their newly won privilege was cheering to the lovers 
of a full democracy. So far as the moral issue went, the defeat 
of Mr. Sweitzer was certainly a distinct sign of choosing the 
lesser of two evils, while his opponent may also be expected 
to be much less under the control of certain greedy private 
interests. y 

No foolish optimism, however, can blind the far-seeing to 
the potential dangers of this religious bitterness. Here is a 
great state that, first in the senatorial campaign, then in the 
mayoral election of its greatest city, has demonstrated that 
religious sympathies can outweigh in the minds of thousands 
the other qualifications of its public men. To St. Louis the 
same truth seems to apply. The so-called Independent Voters’ 
League is sifting the candidates on this same ground. Would 
that William Reedy’s words in his Wirror were true: ‘Those 
who inject religious hatred into political affairs are enemies of 
society, a sort of social mad dogs. But there are few anti- 
Catholic bigots these days. The Independent Voters’ League 
frightens some people because it skulks in darkness. But it 
will drive more people to vote for the men upon whom it 
makes war. Americans despise the kind of politics that op- 
erates through anonymous assassination of character. They 
will stand for many things, but not for the proscription of 
any man or any class of men for religious opinions’ sake.” 

Mr. Reedy may know his St. Louis, but he underestimates 
the momentum of this terrible new stream of bigotry and the 
power of a persistent press which feeds it so relentlessly from 
week to week. 

In an address before the annual banquet of the Church of 
the Redeemer in Minneapolis, Governor Hammond discussed 
the religious bitterness of the day as equally dangerous with 
that between the races and between capital and labor in menac- 
ing our present social order. Who could imagine the governor 
of a great state making such a reference five years ago? The 
boasting would have all been directed to our religious liberty 
of long standing. Three years of determined and despicable 
sowing of seed have reaped a harvest of bitterness—and the 
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Chicago at the Ballot Box 


It Astonishes Itself and the Rest of the Country with Another Political Revolution 


Chicago is fickle. At the Presidential elec- 
tion in 1904 the city gave Roosevelt 110,000 
majority. Five months later Chicago elected 
a Democratic mayor by 24,000 majority. 
Last November a Democratic candidate for 
United States Senator carried the city by 
60,000 majority; now Chicago has given a 
Republican candidate for mayor 148,000 
majority, the biggest triumph in the history 
of the city. Last fall Chicago Republicans 
were split in two over candidates for United 
States Senator, one a Standpatter, the other 
a Progressive. If a Republican Presidential 
convention were to meet here next week it 
would have to take the front end of the hall 
out to accommodate the rush of Progressives. 
The Ringling Brothers used to advertise an 
acrobat who could turn three somersaults 
before he struck his feet again. Politically 
Chicago is.a circus. It can turn somersaults, 
stand on its head and do any old stunt which 
makes a sensation on the sawdust. 

The mayor-elect was once a cowboy and 
got used to riding broncos which sometimes 
stood with their hind feet in the air. It was 
a good kind of preparation for a ‘political 
venture in a city which bucks and bolts and 
turns itself upside down as often as the 
spasm seizes it. When this former cowboy 
entered the race the party organization was 
against him,.the serious churchgoing element 
of his party was against him, the big news- 
papers were against him, and at the last 
stroke of the clock the paper which takes 
itself most seriously issued'a solemn appeal 
to the voters to line up for the other man. 

‘ But Thompson knew how to ride a bucking 
bronco and he arrived. 


WOMEN IN THE CAMPAIGN 


The campaign was the most exciting and, 
toward the close, the most turbulent that 
Chicago has experienced. This fact could 
be dismissed without further remark were it 
not that women had their part in the elec- 
tion. Never before had they been permitted 
to help the men elect a mayor of Chicago, 
and they made it the time of their life. That 
softening, subduing, quieting influence which 
the voting woman: was expected to exercise 
in a campaign was conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, Ginger? There are women campaign- 
ers who can mount a platform with the 
whole length and breadth and thickness of 
their intellectual system charged with it. 
There was a “Can’t Stand Thompson Club,” 
and a woman swung the club. The air siz- 
zled. She made some of the old politicians 
who pride themselves on pungent speech 
wonder where the art of sarcasm had been 
so long. 


CAUSES OF THE BEVOLUTION 


In this Chicago case the first and largest 
explanation is that this is not a Democratic 
spring. There is not a robin with a Demo- 
eratie chirp in its voice. The changes rung 
on the “empty dinner pail” and the appeals 
to jobless men had their effect. Now the 
plasterers and decorators and painters are 
on a strike and the carpenters and some 
other trades are threatening to go on a 
strike; and, of course, when all of these 
strikers swell the jobless crowd the Admin- 
istration at Washington will be more to 
blame than ever. It makes no difference 
whether the business agent of a labor union 
or a captain of industry puts a crowbar in 
the wheel of industry, the man at the head 
of the nation is to blame. 
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THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION 


Another cause of the Chicago revolution, 
not so large in its effect but more significant, 
was the religious question. Each side blames 
the other for the introduction of this ques- 
tion, but that ddes not matter; it introduced 
itself. The Democratic candidate was a 
Knight of Columbus. He and his friends ad- 
vertised the fact and there was an appeal to 
Catholics. This stirred up feeling which was 
none too dormant before the campaign be- 
gan, for it was not considered a pleasing 
circumstance that nearly all the state offices 
had been given to Catholics by the Demo- 
cratic victory in 1912, a result which I think 
was due to the peculiar operation of the 
primary rather than to the design of the 
party leaders, but the effect on public opin- 
ion was the same. There was getting to be 
too much of it, and Chicago Protestants re- 
volted. Men of substantial look and quiet 
demeanor said to me after the election, “We 
would not stand for it.” It was surprising 
to see how firmly even young men expressed 
themselves on the subject. ‘The silent vote 
did it,’ said one young man; and I found 
that what he meant by the silent vote was 
largely the religious sentiment. 

What makes this question more serious in 
Chicago is the mayor’s control of the public 
schools. He appoints the members of the 
school board, and the school board elects the 
superintendent and manages the business. 
Chicago has had a Catholic mayor for the 
last four years, and while he seemed to try 
to be fair, there has been an undercurrent 
of dissatisfaction. Therefore, to be frank 
about it, Chicago did not want another deal 
of the same kind. It is against the natural 
and logical working of the human mind to 
see ecclesiastical officials condemning and 
controlling the public schools. It does not 
look quite in harmony with the fitness of 
things for a church to send its children to 
a parochial school on one side of a block 
and its young women as teachers to a public 
school on the other. 


REVOLT AGAINST BOSSISM 


There also was a revolt against political 
bossism. The Democratic candidate was put 
in the running by the most powerful boss 
the city has*known. His power is due to 
his connection with big interests which want 
things done, and this does not make him or 
his lieutenants more acceptable to that part 
of the voting public which also wants things 
done, but for the people rather than for the 
powerful interests. It was so open a secret 
that the candidate was the boss’s man as to 
make it exceedingly offensive to a large num- 
ber of voters in his party. In fact, the elec- 
tion was a distinct blow to bossism and the 
organization in both parties. 

Another Democratic weakness was the 
foreign name of the candidate. The name 
Sweitzer-is innocent enough in itself, but 
when it was trumpeted as a German-Amer- 
ican name the Democratic donkey began to 
switch at the fly and to show signs of having 
too much of a load on its back. It is not a 
German year, to begin with, and there is 
growing dislike for hyphenated citizenship. 
There are so many nationalities in Chicago 
that their mutual jealousies and race antag- 
onisms, especially at such a, time of bitter, 
bloody strife in the fatherlands, make a 
rocky road for any candidate but a man with 
an American name. At heart, in its red 
blood and to its deepest root, Chicago is 
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American. It is proud of the fact that ~ 


Lincoln was nominated here, that Grant was 
nominated here, that a whole line of other 
Presidents were nominated here, that it is 
the Convention City of America andthe 
typical city of America. Chicago is a flag- 
staff for Old Glory. Its mayor must either 
be an American or so thoroughly American- 
ized as to have forgotten who his foreign 
ancestors were. It is folly for a party to 
try to run a man into Chicago’s mayoralty 
on a hyphen. 


EXCESSIVE OUTLAY OF MONEY © 


The expenses for the primaries and the 
election were staggering. On the losing side 
a half million dollars probably, would not be 
an overestimate. The successful candidate is 
a millionaire, and spent money like water. . 
The salary of the mayor is $18,000 per year 
—too much by $8,000—but where does the 
money come from to compensate the big out- 
lay of a campaign when the candidate him- 
self does not have it? Whoever furnishes it 
must expect some kind of return. If so, how 
can we have honest government? The double 
expense which the primaries have put upon 
candidates seems to aggravate the evil of the 
money power in politics. It is unfortunate 
and disappointing, for much was expected of 
the change from conventions to primaries. 

What of the bearing of the election on the 
moral life of the city? Here one needs to 
speak reservedly, for the morals of Chicago 
are not as clear to the eye as its sixteen- 
story buildings. In the sensational columns 
of the daily press they look bad. In the 
quiet life of the city they represent as much 
high resolve and resolute integrity as Boston, 
for example, or other heavenly places. But 
as I understand publie sentiment, there was 
a feeling after the primaries that neither 
candidate was yearning for a chance to sit 
hard on the lid. There was much talk that, 
whoever won, the town would be more hos- 
pitable to liberal views of conduct than 
Mayor Harrison and the vice commission 
had made it. Here again there was disap- 
pointment over the result of woman suf- 
frage. 

The new mayor is a good family man. a 
man of great determination and vigorous in ~ 
action. He may put much purpose into his 
ambition to make “the best mayor Chicago 
ever has had.’ In an address at a Methodist 
chureh on the Sunday evening following the 
election, Mr. Thompson declared that he was 
going to drive the crooks out of Chicago and 
that he was going to give the children play- 
grounds and every opportunity to become - 
“red-cheeked boys and girls.” Here is his 
program for keeping boys healthy and free 
from bad habits: ; 

“Tell Dick to train himself to beat Tom in 
a fifty yard dash. Then Dick learns he must 
zo to bed early. He learns what kind of food 
to eat. He stops smoking cigarettes, for his 
trainer tells him he cannot run and smoke. 
He cultivates ambition and he forms habits 
which remain. with him through life and 
make a man of him.” 


Every morning He puts into our hands 


anew the mystery of our existence. The. 
chance to think true thoughts, to do brave 
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Growing Interest in the Welfare of Aged Ministers 


One of the hopeful things in Ministerial 
Relief is the increasing interest on the part 
of the churches and individuals. It would 
seem that this enlarged conception is the re- 
sult of a more serious consideration of the 
claims of the veterans. The natural out- 
come is a renewed sense of obligation. The 
matter is not approached as formerly from 
the standpoint of charity, but that of a just 
and righteous duty. 

The vital interests of the whole denomina- 
tion are involved in the ministry. An able 
ministry, devoted and consecrated, is essen- 
tial to the prosperity and growth of the 
churches. Apart from the bestowment of the 
Holy Spirit, nothing is more important in 
the church than the quality of her leaders 
and teachers. 

It only requires a little reflection to be 
impressed with the fact that our ministers 
must be assured that the churches will not 
forsake them when they are no longer able 
to perform the usual duties of the pastor. 
The churches cannot, in honor, accept the 
self-denying, but joyful and faithful services 
of their ministers, for a very meagre ‘and in- 
adequate financial return and then leave 
them, when old and feeble, without income or 
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visible means of support. In all denomina- 
tions the majority of the ministers receive 
salaries too small to warrant sufficient sav- 
ings for the period of old age. This fact is 
ever before them. They are not ignorant of 
it before entering the ministry though it 
seems remote. As the period of old age 
draws nearer, however, it becomes more and 
more serious. It impairs -their efficiency. 
It distresses both mind and heart. It hastens 
the dreaded hour. 

If the students in college and the college 
graduates weighing the question of entering 
the ministry, and if the pastors of our 
churches, especially those in the smaller and 
more difficult fields where the support is 
small, could know that the churches in ac- 
cepting their consecrated service, held bind- 
ing the obligation to see them through to the 
end of their lives with a stipend which would 
include their widows, who could estimate the 
effect and value of such an assurance? How 
it would encourage them to respond to the 
sacred calling! How it would save them 
from anxiety and spare them the humiliation 
and suffering which come along with old age 
and poverty. 

The increased interest is revealed: 


First. In the fourfold growth of the re- 
ceipts of the Board of Relief in the past ten 
years, though they are still far below the 
needs. 

Second. In the co-operation of the Wom- 

s Home Missionary Federation which re- 
quests all the local societies to devote the 
May meeting to the study of this subject and 
to contribute a certain percentage of the 
receipts. 

Third. By the special interest of the 
Sunday schools, many of which give atten- 
tion and an offering to Ministerial Relief on 
the Sunday nearest Memorial Day in May. 

Fourth. By the organization of the An- 
nuity Fund for Congregational Ministers ap- 
proved by the National Council and author- 
ized to raise an endowment of $2,000,000. 

Fifth. By the increased contributions on 
the part of people of means as revealed in 
conditional gifts and legacies. 

Sixth. By the prominence given to this 
subject in all the denominations and in our 
own, in the programs in associations and con- 
ferences and in our denominational papers. 

The time has come for all our ministers 
and laymen to give this subject comprehen- 
sive consideration and adequate support. 


The Eighty-third Milestone of the Sunday School Society 


The report of the Missionary and Exten- 
sion Department shows that the Sunday 
School Society does not decline in efficiency 
as it grows respectable in years. There was 
a good field force maintained, with twenty- 
eight superintendents, thirty-nine mission- 
aries and nine temporary workers. They 
aided in organizing two hundred and thirty- 
one new schools, in which were gathered 
6,755 scholars.; and in re-organizing one hun- 
dred schools with 2,910 members. Thus 
there were then gathered 9,665 people who 
with scarce an exception had no Sunday 
school privileges. It would not be an ex- 
travagant sum if it cost $10 for the benefit 
given to each of these. This would be in 
excess of the cost of the entire work. 


AID IN LITERATURE 


The 1,160 grants which have been made 
of bright, fresh literature have gone to all 
parts of our country and to many places in 
foreign lands, carrying always messages of 
hope and help. Homes have been made 
brighter on the prairie, the mountains and 
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A Year of Encouraging Progress 


in the new, growing cities by these gifts from 
loving hearts and willing hands. Strangers 
from older sections of the country or from 
across the seas have been won for the Chris- 
tian life, and the Christian church by the 
messages provided in these gifts. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL GROWTH 


The workers of the Sunday School Society 
have put forth earnest efforts to help the 
churches to increase their Sunday school 
membership. In many cases the State Su- 
perintendents of the Society have been called 
upon for leadership in inducing the churches 
to reach out and win those around them. 
The gains of the last three years have been 
large, and it is most encouraging to find 
that the excellent gains of the present year 
in the church schools were 12,903, and in 
the branch schools 1,118, making a net gain 
for the year of 14,016, according to the fig- 
ures furnished for the Year-Book. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


The increase in membership has largely 
been the result of better methods of Sunday 
school work. If the schools continue to im- 
prove many of, the ten millions of young 
people who are outside of any Sunday school 
will be gathered in. The Sunday School 
Society has responded to the desire ex- 
pressed by the National Council, and other 
Congregational organizations for strengthen- 
ing and improving the Sunday ‘schools. 
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During the year 1,192 Sunday school insti- 
tutes were conducted or aided by the field 
force of the Missionary and Extension De- 
partment. These brought into service many 
of the best Christian educators in our col- 
leges, universities and seminaries. The Con- 
gregational constituency is loyal to the 
higher ideals that are being presented, and 
there is every reason to hope for continued 
enlargement of Sunday school membership. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


The financial uncertainties of the year 
have caused anxiety, but the churches and 
individual givers have been loyal in their 
support. There was a slight falling off from 
the previous year, while the work was en- 
larged to meet the needs of the Educational 
Department. Legacies were larger than for 
a number of years, and provision is made 
for several good gifts in this department. 
The field force is a united and earnest one. 
Doors for helpful service are open on every 
side, and the Society enters its S4th year 
with every prospect of a successful service. 
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The Deadliness of Personal Jealousy 


“Saul spake to Jonathan his son and to all his.servants that 
they should kill David. But Jonathan, Saul’s son, delighted much 
in David.” Here are all the necessary ingredients for a family 
tragedy. Here are the nitre, the sulphur and the charcoal—all 
of them in themselves useful materials for the service of man— 
but combined in given proportions they furnish the gunpowder 
to shatter the peace of that household. 

The hatred of Saul for David sprang out of military jealousy. 
When Goliath had defied the armies of Israel, Saul even though 
he stood head and shoulders above all his fellows did not dare 
to face him. It was left to David to win the plaudits of the army 
by his victory over the giant from Gath. 

When the soldiers returned from that successful campaign, 
“the women came out of all the cities of Israel singing and danc- 
ing.” How true to life it is! Women have a way of indicating 
that their gentle hearts are strangely stirred by the sight of blue 
eoats and brass buttons, gilt braid and gleaming swords. When 
the ball is given, if the Army and Navy are represented the poor 
civilian is all but ignored in the bestowal of feminine interest. 
The joyous acclaim given to these returning victors by all the 
women of Israel quite accords with current custom. 

“And the women sang one to another in their play and said, 


“Saul hath slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands.” 


This was not melody and harmony to the ears of the older hero 
—it was like a crash of discord. 
Saul was very wroth.” He was not great enough to rejoice in the 
personal prowess of a younger man who had brought deliverance 
to his own troops and had taken away the reproach from the armies 
of Israel. “What more can he have but the kingdom,” Saul said 
with a growl. ‘And Saul eyed David from that day.” 


THE UNCLEAN SPIRIT OF ENVY 


We need not go back to ancient times nor to foreign lands to 
find the outcroppings of this same spirit of military jealousy. There 
were officers even in the Revolutionary War who seemed to think 
more of the amount of gilt braid on their uniforms than of the 
service they could render to the Colonies. The twenty years of 
wrangling between the commanders at Lake Prie, the disgraceful 
personal squabbles between officers in the Mexican War and the 
dreary controversy in the newspapers after the battle of Santiago 
de Cuba in the Spanish War over the measure of credit to be given 
respectively to Sampson and to Schley, all bear witness to the 
persistence of this ugly trait. 

Jealousy! The associations of the word have clothed it with 
an ugly look. The Scripture says, “Love is strong as death; jeal- 
ousy is cruel as the grave.” ‘The master of English expression 
stigmatized it in the tragedy of Othello, 

“Beware, my Lord, of jealousy, 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on.” 


“Nowhere can there be found a more complete demonstration of 
it than in Saul’s treatment of David. The development of this 
malignant passion in the king’s heart until it took entire possession 
of him and became an actual mania furnishes an impressive and 
suggestive study.” (I. B. Richards.) 


THE MORAL DESTRUCTIVENESS OF JEALOUSY 


The deadliness of jealousy may not always find expression in 
destroying the object of its dislike but persisted in it kills the finer 
life in the heart which cherishes it, It is a malignant germ. It 
leads inevitably to blood poisoning. Unless its ravages are checked, 
it may issue in death. In this lesson we find the most promising 
young man in Israel hated and hunted like a wolf by this madman 
become insanely jealous. 

“Ye have heard that it was said to them of old time, Thou shalt 
not kill: and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment. I say unto you, that every,,one who is angry with his 
brother shall be in danger of the judgment.” The Master would 
forbid not the outward act of murder alone, but the cherishing of 
that spirit of ill-will which like the seed of some noxious growth 
develops a tragic harvest. 

Through the kindly offices of Jonathan there was an apparent 
reconciliation between Saul and David. We must conclude that 
either this narrative came from some other source than that which 
furnishes us the main events in this chapter or else the reconcilia- 
tion was only a pretense on the part of Saul. The story of the 
reconciliation is followed immediately by the account of an open 
attempt on Dayid’s life by the maddened king. “An evil spirit 
from the Lord was upon Saul as he sat in his house with his spear 
in his hand and Saul sought to smite David to the wall with his 
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“This saying displeased him and 
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spear, but he slipped away out of Saul’s presence and he smote 
the spear into the wall.” The attempt at murder failed because 
David was quick of eye and fleet of foot as shown in his encounters 
with the lions and the bears that attacked his sheep. 


CLASS 


THE CLEVER DECEPTION PRACTICED BY A BRIDE 


“Then Saul sent men to David’s house to watch him and to 
slay him in the morning.’ ‘The cruelty of this attempt on the 
young man’s life was devilish. He had just been married and his 
bride was Saul’s own daughter. The young wife was true to her 
husband, turning against her own father in his wicked purpose, 
and she saved David by a clever ruse. She let down David through 
a window. She then placed in his bed a life size image, “the tera- 
phim,” putting a pillow of goat’s hair under its head and covering 
it with clothes until it looked like the figure of a man. She told 
the messengers that David was ill, pointing to the bed to confirm 
her statement. ‘The ancient Israelites like the modern Arabs slept 
with their heads covered, making easy this deception. 

The men reported to Saul the fact that David was sick in bed 
—even their hard hearts had been touched with pity by the look of 
concern in the young wife’s face and by the sight of the figure in 
bed. But Saul gave them this terrible commission. “Bring him up 
to me in the bed that I may slay him.” He would have the ugly 
satisfaction of slaying his successful rival with his own hand. 
When the messengers again reached the house of David they dis- 
covered the image in his bed. David was already miles away. 


THE BASER ALLOY IN ISRAEL’S RELIGION 


The presence of this image in the house of a daughter of the 
king shows something of the low state of religion in Israel at that 
time—or at least the corrupt religious ideas in the family of Saul. 
They had not learned to refrain from making for religious uses 
any graven image or likeness of anything in heaven above or on 
the earth beneath. The horror of idolatry which became Israel’s 
safeguard against the current practices of their neighbors was a 
quality yet to be developed. 

David escaped and went to Samuel at Ramah. He told the 
prophet of the attempts made upon his life. He may have gone 
to Samuel as to an older and trusted friend—he may have gone also 
with some instinct of taking sanctuary with the most sacred per- 
sonage in Israel at that time. He found welcome “and he and 
Samuel went and dwelt in Naioth.’” 

But Saul’s rage was unappeased. It was so manifestly a con- 
dition bordering on insanity that the popular diagnosis attributed 
it to “an evil spirit” even as lunatics in the time of Christ’ were 
popularly supposed to be “possessed of demons.” 

“Saul sent messengers to take David, but when they saw the 
company of the prophets prophesying and Samuel standing as 
head over them, the spirit of God came upon the messengers and 
they also prophesied.” ‘The reference is plainly to some form of 
religious frenzy not unlike the nervous eestasy of the modern der- 
vish as he is transported out of his normal condition by spiritual 
ardor. The nervous exaltation of those who were called “Nabi” 
was contagious and was presently shared by Saul’s messengers. 


THE RUDE BEGINNINGS OF THE SPIRIT OF PROPHECY 


“In these prophets of the time of Saul we have the type of the 
original form which prophesying assumed on Canaanite soil. They 
are men after the manner of Mohammedan fakirs or howling 
dervishes who express their religious exaltation through their ec- 
centric mode of life. Thus it comes that the Hebrew word “Hith- 
nabbe,” which means “‘to live as a prophet,” has also the significa- 
tion “to rave” or “to behave in an unseemly manner.” (Cornhill’s 
“Prophets of Israel.’’) 

When Saul had sent three delegations of messengers to Naioth 
to bring David, and each group of men had been rendered ineffec- 
tive for his murderous purpose, by contracting this religious con- 
tagion, he came himself. And he was similarly overcome. He fell 
in helpless and unseemly fashion into a religious trance. “The 
spirit of God came upon him also and he prophesied. He stripped 
off his clothes and lay down naked all that day and all that night. 
Wherefore they said, Is Saul also among the prophets?” 

We have here the manifestation of religious enthusiasm on a 
very low level. The abnormal nervous condition induced by cer- 
tain appointed forms of stimuli seemed to the undiscerning a 
state bordering upon the supernatural, but it had little or no moral 
significance. The fruits of the spirit are not found in. physical 
excitement or in any outward frenzy—‘“the fruits of the spirit are 
love, joy, peace, patience, gentleness, goodness, faithfulness, mild- 
ness, self-control.” The religious development of the common peo- 
ple in Israel had still a long way to go before the word “prophet” 
would be clothed with the splendid meaning it wears for us. 


ROAR Prem 


Yale School of Religion. 
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Religious Habits 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for April 25—May 1 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Religious Habits. Luke 4: 14-27. 

The Habit of Churchgoing. I suppose 
we are all agreed that regular churchgoing 
is a commendable habit. Like most habits 
that control our lives, in order to be effect- 
ive it should be begun early. It is a bad 
sign for a church when at its regular serv- 
ice you see men and women but no children. 
The most delightful audience, but also the 
most challenging for the preacher, is one 
made up of family groups come up to wor- 
ship together. It compels recognition of 
the needs of the child, and it is also a su- 
preme test of the pastor’s personal influence. 
If he has made himself loved by the chil- 
dren, his presence and the sound of his voice 
will carry them over passages of the ser- 
mon which they cannot understand. But 
there ought to be something in every sermon 
and church service which would appeal to 
the soul of the children. 


Prayer and Christian Fellowship. I have 
wondered sometimes whether we do not fail 
to get the most out of prayer because we fail 
at the extremes of its opportunity. On the 
one side prayer is not always an articulate 
thing. You are not always in the mood for 
talk in the family circle. True prayer must 
eften include sitting silent in God’s presence. 
On the other hand, prayer becomes vague 
and formless unless we make it definite in 
confession and petition. The habit of pour- 
ing out one’s thoughts in the quiet place of 
God’s presence is of the highest value for 
the Christian life. So is the habit of fellow- 
ship with other disciples. The witness of 
the church depends upon its solidarity. The 
time has not come when we can take it for 
granted that every man we meet is a Chris- 
tian. There should be sympathy and a sense 
of being at home in the presence of other 
Christians. Too often the line of Christian 
discipleship has so faded out that a stranger 
coming into a community would have to re- 
sort to the church roll to ascertain whether 
any of his neighbors were Christians. 


The Virtue of Habit. The mind of a man 
has been compared to an iceberg, of which 
only about one-third is visible above the 
sea. We have an unconscious life in which 
our habits are embedded. We do not have 
to stop for thought and decision when we 
go to accustomed places, 4nd the Christian 
habits of worship, prayer and fellowship 
should not be matters of debate, but of es- 
tablished and unconscious action. We need 
to get our Christianity far down into what 
nowadays is ‘called our subliminal or un- 
conscious self. 
has to get up steam on every recurring Chris- 
tian opportunity. 


How to Form Right Habits. The only 
way todo a thing is to do it. The door that 
leads to correct habits is the door of will. 
We decide to do a thing a sufficient number 
of times, and the need of decision sinks out 
of sight. If you are conscious that your 
Christian habits are few and far between, 
it is high time that you began to form habits 
of worship and service that shall be just as 
unconscious as your other habits. The 
power of the Lord is in the unconscious 
habitual action of the human soul more fully 
even than in our conscious, and, as we say, 
deliberate acts and choices. 


That is a poor disciple who - 


Closet and Altar 


CHRIST AT THE DOOR 


Behold, I stand at the door and knock: 
if any man hear my voice and open the 
door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with me.—Rev. 3: 20. 


The latch is on the inside of the door, 
and only the human hand can lift it from 
within. God respects too much the lib- 
erty of will with which he has endowed 
manhood to interfere with its operation. 
He is patient in his impatience. He 
comes quickly, according to announce- 
ment—as quickly as we permit. Every 
prophecy in history is the sound of his 
approaching feet; every outburst of vir- 
tue is a gleam from the radiance of his 
face; every word of wisdom is the whis- 
pering of his counsel; every triumph 
over opposing forces is an echo of his 
might.—Charles H. Brent. 


Last night I dreamed, as on my bed I lay, 
That dismal fear took hold upon my mind. 
Swayed wildly by the moaning, wintry 

wind, 

The trees were waving in the rain-splashed 

lane, 

And yet upon the curtained window pane 

There was a brightness as of summer day. 
Then, hushed as is the land-breeze on the 

sea, 

A gentle whisper, Jesus, came from thee. 
So I arose and flung the casement wide 
To see whence swept the sweet, faint sounds, 

the light; ; 

The Lord walked on the road, and loud I 

cried 

As he did pass my door into the night: 
“Master, where dost thou go? Where 

wander still?” 

And Jesus spake and said, “Against thy 

will 

I can not ope; the bar is on thy side.” 

—James Bowker. 


What is religion? Well, religion in 
its essence is the union of the soul with 
God; it is the reception of God into the 
soul; it is the allegiance of the soul to 
God.— J. D. Jones. 


No gentle word is ever spoken that 
Christ’s voice does not also speak; no 
meek deed is ever done that the unsum- 
imoned Vision does not there and then 
appear.—Henry Drummond, 


He who entered as guest, has now be- 
come host, and the host who welcomed 
him has become his guest. The door was 
opened as though we were showing him 
grace, but we soon discover that the 
grace is all on his side. He does not 
despise our provisions—our penitence, 
our faith, our better thoughts. But after 
the journey and the storm they are 
scanty fare. So he brings forth the rich 
provisions of his grace, and we are called 
to sup with him.—W. Robertson Nicoll. 


Thou Brightness of eternal glory, thou 
Comfort of the pilgrim soul, with thee is 
my tongue without voice, and my very 
silence speaketh unto thee. Come, oh, 
come; for without, thee I shall have no 
joyful day or hour; for thow art my joy, 
and without thee my table is empty. 
Praise and glory unto thee; let my 
mouth, my soul, and all creatures to- 
gether, praise and bless thee. Amen. 

—Thomas @ Kempis. 
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PRAYER 


The Joyful Life 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for May 2-8 


BY PARRIS T. FARWELL 


Joys of the Christian Life. 1 Peter 1: 3- 
12. (Consecration Meeting.) 

The Happiness of God. Mr. Brierley in 
one of his essays calls attention to the in- 
congruity of the idea widely held that ‘‘the 
music to which the church moves is a funeral 
march.” He says: ‘To begin with it is dead 
against our doctrine of God. For the theol- 
ogy of every school defines Deity as, amongst 
other things, possessed of an infinite happi- 
ness. One wonders how. what is considered 
a good thing in God should be a bad thing in 
his creatures.” Does it not suggest that we 
must be wrong in our point of view? The 
more nearly we look upon human life and 
destiny as God does the more surely we shall 
share in His happiness, 


Joy in Our Knowledge of God. In the 
first place then, the Christian should be 
joyful because of his faith in God, our 
Father. He is the loving Father of all man- 
kind. That is the great, surpassing fact. 
In spite of all the tragedies of earth, which 
tend to fill our hearts with sadness, we have 
this reason for unceasing joy, that God, who 
sees all things, and sorrows with the sorrow 
of his children, nevertheless, in the con- 
sciousness of his loving purposes for his 
children, has reason for happiness. It is a 
significant fact that Christ, who felt the sin 
and sorrow of earth more keenly than we 
can, spoke often of his joy. 


Joy in Christ. And then, too, Christians 
have reason to rejoice in their leader, whom 
they trust and whom they have chosen to 
follow. Who else among men can compare 
There have been other leaders 
whom men have followed with gladness, even 
into the gates of death. But if any leader 
should inspire devotion it is the one whom 
we follow. If any exhibition of love should 
eall forth gratitude it is the love revealed in 
Nazareth, and,Bethlehem and Capernaum, 
in Jerusalem and on Calvary. If any pupil 
has cause to rejoice in his teacher it is the 
disciple of him who uttered the Sermon on 
the Mount and the parable of the Prodigal 
Son. He is “the light of the world.” 


Joy in Our Work. Or to whom has the 
summons come to a higher calling than that 
of the Christian? Our task is the bringing 
on earth of the Kingdom of God, a kingdom 
of Jove and justice and righteousness and 
peace and good will among men. The church 
of Christ is the administrator of the legacy 
left by Jesus Christ for the benefit of all 
mankind. The work we are called upon to 
undertake is for the highest interest and the 
lasting happiness of the whole world. Wher- 
ever we really send the gospel of Christ 
there we send comfort for the sorrowing, 
rescue for the lost, hope for the hopeless. 
No other cause on earth gives such reason 
for happiness. . 


Joy in Our Outlook. Then, too, the Chris- 
tian has an outlook for the future, a hope that 
is set before him, which is reason for joy. 
The hope of immortality came, like the 
breaking of light through the clouds, into a 
world of men who sat in darkness and the 
shadow of death. We are so accustomed to 
this faith that we forget what the world 
would be without it. Itis to this the Apostle 
Peter refers, “an inheritance incorruptible 
and undefiled and that fadeth not away, 
wherein ye greatly rejoice.” 


APRIL 


THE 


The German Internes in India 


Rey. Robert A. Hume, D. D., missionary of the American Board 
in Ahmednagar, British India, writes in the Missionary Herald 
of April of a visit to the camp of the German prisoners interned 
in that city, whose gen- 
eral condition we de- 
seribed briefly in our is- 
sue of March 18. Some 
seventy German Protes- 
tant missionaries are held 
in the camp of non- 
paroled prisoners. Dr. 
Hume writes that much 
is done for the comfort 
of the internes, who are 
allowed religious meet- 
ings, concerts and enter- 
tainments of many kinds, 
libraries and all kinds of 
sports. Two daily news- 
papers in English give 
the prisoners news of the 
outside world. The chief 
hardships arise from the 
fact that the various oc- 
cupations of the men are, 
of course, ‘ interrupted re : 
and that they are sepa- & wis oe : 
rated from their families. Courtesy of The Missionary Herald 
“In order to minimize 
this last trial,’ writes 
Dr. Hume, “the Amer- 
ican consul in Bombay 
asked the authorities and asked us missionaries if we could, for 
limited periods, entertain the wives of such Germans as might be 
able to afford visits to their husbands, If such privileges were to 
be made available to all, obviously the visits must be short, so as 
to enable many to have some part in the privilege. Accordingly, 
our Ahmednagar missionaries have agreed to entertain four ladies 
at a time for four days and to receive the nominal sum of sixty- 
six cents a day from each lady, as a paying guest, to cover absolute 
expenses. The commandant very courteously allows these wives 
to spend practically the whole day, from morning till 9.30 in the 
evening, with their husbands, whether paroled or non-paroled, in a 
good bungalow in camp for the four days of their visit.” 


The Missionaries in Turkey 


A certain amount of anxiety has naturally been felt since Tur- 
key entered the war for the missionaries on the field in that coun- 
try. We print this 
week a photograph of 
Hadjin, a typical vil- 
lage in the heart of 
the great Taurus 
Mountains, where our 
American Board has 
maintained a mission 
station. The mission 
is now temporarily 
closed, but it is hoped 
that it can be opened 
before long with a 
medical corps in 
charge. In the pic- 
ture the group of 
buildings belonging to 
the mission appear in 
the foreground. The 
population of Hadjin 
is almost wholly Ar- 
menian. The great 
mountain walls which 
surround it form a 
natural barrier which 
saved it during the 
terrible massacres of 
1895 and 1909, when 


THE OLD FORT, AHMEDNAGAR, BRITISH INDIA 


In this town some seventy German Protestant missionaries are interned as prisoners 
during the war 
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of peculiar interest to New England Congregationalists. The 
Philadelphian Society, the undergraduate religious society at 
Princeton, extended through President Hibben an invitation to 
President Fitch of Andover Theological Seminary to conduct four 
days of services for the University. They were held last month in 
Alexander Hall, which 
seats 1,500. About 900 
students attended the 
first meeting and over 
1,200 were at the last 
two. There are about 
1,400 men in the Uni- 
versity. The announced 
purpose was to try to 
present the essential ex- 
perience of Christianity 
in the language of the 
twentieth century. The 
subjects of the four ad- 
dresses were: (1) What 
Is Religion, and What 
Has It to Offer an Edu- 
cated Man? (2) Why Men 
Lose Their Faith when in 
College—the intellectual 
and moral _ problems 
which beset the student 
of religion. (3) What Is 
Salvation? Do We Want 
It? (4) Religion In Ac- 
tion—What Would That 
Be For Me Today? 
Besides the addresses 
Dr. Fitch held a ques- 
tionnaire on three of the four afternoons, the first dealing with the 
intellectual difficulties of religion, the second with the moral prob- 
lems of the undergraduate, the third with reasons for allegiance to 
the church. More than 200 students were present at each of these 
meetings, and at the last there were 260. Personal interviews with 
men, arranged on a half-hour schedule, occupied all the spare hours 
of each day from 9 A.M. to midnight, requests for interviews be- 
ing many more than the time allowed. Dr. Fitch would allow no 
tabulation of results. After the final meeting, however, he in- 
vited those who desired to live a new life, and would like to listen 
to some instruction on beginning the Christian life, to return. 
In response to this invitation 140 men came, and after conversa- 
tion they sang a hymn together and separated with the benediction 
of the church. Dr. Fitch was convocation preacher at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin March 25-28, spending the week, as at 
Princeton, with daily addresses, questionnaire and appointments. 
He is to spend the 
first week in May at 
the University of Chi- 


cago as University 
preacher and _ lec- 
turer. A. E. D. 


_ A Monument to 

Florence Nightingale 

Britain’s national 
statue to Florence 
Nightingale was un- 
veiled by a workman 
without any ceremony 
in London, Feb. 23. 
It was a cold and 
snowy morning, re- 
ealling the distant 
days in the Crimea. 
As the hours passed 
many bouquets of li- 
lacs and tulips were 
laid at the figure’s 
feet. The simple 
statue shows the hero- 
ine in the posture in 
which tradition has 
consecrated her and 
Longfellow has im- 


many outsiders fled Courtesy of The Missionary Herald ‘ 1%, 
tn ah uifer. .nrctes- A MISSION TOWN IN TURKEY-IN-ASIA mortalixed her, as 
tion. Hadjin, in the Taurus Mountains, lies at the bottom of a bowl-like valley 1,000 feet deep ‘The Lady with the 


Andover's President at Princeton 


Among several notable evidences of religious revival in colleges 
and universities, a series of meetings recently held at Princeton is 
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Lamp.” She holds a 
primitive oil lamp in her hand, and seems to be walking thou; 
fully through the wards at Scutari. The plain, almost Pt 
dress is skillfully managed by the sculptor, Mr, Arthur G. Walk 
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and the general impression is one of grave beauty and power. It 
is fitting that the monument of her friend, the then Secretary for 
War, Sidney Herbert, should stand by her side, for it was through 
his influence and at his request that Florence Nightingale cast 
herself into the horrible welter of confusion and neglect of the 
Crimea. Behind these two figures rises the black and towering 
Crimean monument, with the figure of Victory playing quoits with 
the wreaths in honor of the famous Guards. The statue has been 
placed in Waterloo Place, off Piccadilly, and is the only statue 
erected in London to a woman not a member of the royal family, 
except one to Mrs. Siddons. The coincidence is remarkable that 
this noble woman should have been commemorated in the midst of 
a great war in which it is the solace of Britons to know that their 
soldiers are being fed and nursed and cared for generally better 
than in any war before, largely because of Florence Nightingale’s 
’ teaching in sanitation and nursing. ‘Anglo-Saxon humanity, the 
world over, honors this great woman who had the true heroic 
quality and an immense spiritual enthusiasm sternly directed to 
practical issues. Taw 


A Unique Church Method 


The First Congregational Church of Champaign, Ill, has 
adopted a unique plan for correcting its church roll and at the 
same time conserving the membership of the absentees of the 
ehureh. Its plan is to have a secretary for non-resident members. 
At the last annual meeting Miss Frieda Block was appointed to 
this important office. Her method of procedure has been to seek 
the address of all the absent members of the church. A letter was 
then sent to each absentee, offering a letter of recommendation if 
he or she wished to join some other church, with the alternative 
of remaining a member of First. In this case the letter expressed 
hope that all the members would contribute something toward ex- 
penses and benevolences, and inclosed a pledge card. 


This letter was sent out two months ago to about ninety ab- 
sentees. Wighteen answers have been received. Out of the cor- 
respondence four letters have been granted, and those to whom 
letters have been sent are answering at the rate of about one a 
week. Absentees, in replying to these letters, have incidentally sent 
about fifty dollars for the work of the church, The plan promises 
great results in getting the absentees to take letters, in keeping their 
interest in the church either in the home organization or in an 
organization where they have located. It is planned to send another 
' letter later in the year to those who do not answer the first one. 
_ If no answer is received to the second letter the name will then be 
placed on the retired list of the church, so that the church will not 
need to pay the assessments and the apportionment on this name. 
If in after years some one whose name is on the retired list asks 
for a letter his record may be looked up, and if found clear the 
name restored to the membership list and a letter granted. The 
leaders of the First Church at Champaign believe that the 25,000 
absentees in our churches might be attached somewhere and kept 
-interested if some such plan be followed. 


Sunday School Work in Korea 

The Sunday school teachers in Wonsan, Korea, have been 
organized into a Sunday School Teachers’ Union. This is the 
first teachers’ union in Korea and will be watched with great 
interest by the 
Sunday = school 
workers in 
other parts of 
the country. 
Sunday school , 
teachers’ insti- 
tutes have been 
held in the 
Wonsan, Py- 
engyang, and 
Kwangju dis- 
tricts of IXorea. 
So great has 
been the inter- 
est in these dis- 
trict institutes 
that the work- 


ers are plan- 
ning several 
larger insti- 


tutes for the 
coming summer 
in larger cen- 
ters of popula- 
tion. 

In Central 
Church, Pyeng- 
yang, Korea, a 
Bible class of 
fifty young men 
has been organ- 
ized. During 
the recent re- 
vival this group 
assumed re- 
sponsibility for 
all the young 
men who pro- 
fessed an inter- 
est in Chris- 
tianity during the progress of the evangelistic meetings. They 
assigned a certain number to each member of the class, and these 
workers went daily to the homes of the inquirers and brought them 
to the evening meetings. Now that the revival is over they still 
continue to bring them to the regular and special church services. 
Many of the members of this class have gone out preaching on 
Sunday afternoons, and as a result there has been a constant 
stream of new believers into the churches. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


This statue in memory of the heroine of the Crimea 
was unveiled in London Keb. 23 


By Boston Pnoto. News Co. 


A RELIGIOUS SERVICE AT THE FRONT 


German troops drawn up for a service in the central square of awrecked Polish town 
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RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Fer the Week Ending Friday, April 16 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Kronprinz Wilhelm 

The last of the German commerce destroy- 
ing eruisers at large on the oceans of the 
world, after an attempt to enter the port of 
New York, slipped south, hugging the coast 
to avoid the Allied cruisers, and entered the 
port of Newport News, Va. The Kronprinz 
Wilhelm sailed out of New York just after 
the declaration of war, with clearance papers 
for Bremen, and has ever since carried on 
war against Allied merchant vessels, pro- 
visioning and coaling herself from them be- 
fore they were destroyed. She had sunk 
fourteen merchantmen in eight months. The 
captain applied for time and opportunity to 
refit the vessel, following the general lines 
of postponement of decision as to his future 
course suggested by the Hitel Friedrich. 


Major-General Gorgas 

Surgeon General Gorgas of the United 
States Army resigned his position in the 
army to become a permanent member of the 
Rockefeller Foundation staff as general ad- 
yiser in matters relating to public sanitation 
and the control of epidemics. It is proposed 
by the Foundation that General Gorgas shall 
take charge of the fight against the typhus 
fever scourge which is desolating Serbia. 
In an interview he expressed confidence in 
the possibility of the complete extirpation of 
the sources of yellow fever. 


The German Note 

Count von Bernstorff, German ambassador 
in Washington, made public a German note 
of protest against the methods of United 
States neutrality, with an apparent purpose 
to appeal to the American people over the 
head of the Government. This publication 
breaks the longstanding rules of diplomatic 
procedure in neglecting to ask the permission 
of the Government, and in its references to 
our relations with Mexico and to the actions 
of Congress. This was the line of conduct 
which forced President Washington to de- 
mand the recall of the French ambassador, 
Citizen Genet. 


The National Banks and the Treasury 


The Riggs National Bank of Washington 
obtained an injunction from a District of 
Columbia Court against the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of Currency, 
alleging the confiscation of $5,000 interest 
due on bonds of the bank deposited for cir- 
culation and persecution of the bank run- 
ning for over a year. The Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller responded by 
charges of refusal by the bank to obey law- 
ful orders, which had been punished by fine. 
The Government appointed special counsel 
and the case will be brought as speedily as 
possible to trial, first in the district court 
and then by appeal in the Supreme Court. 
Many interesting legal and constitutional 
points are involved in the case, 


The Exoneration of Judge Lindsey 


A report of the county grand jury at 
Denver, Col., exonerated Judge Lindsey of 
the Juvenile Court of all charges of mis- 
conduct which had been made against him. 
Frank L. Rose was at the same time indicted 
on a charge of criminal libel in connection 
with affidavits reflecting upon Judge Lind- 
sey’s character. Governor Carlson an- 
nounced that he would veto the bill designed 
to transfer the duties and authority of the 
Juvenile Court to the District Court of 
Denver County. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The Mexican Situation 


Contradictory reports continue to come in 
in regard to the campaign in progress be- 
tween the Constitutionalist forces under 
General Obregon and the convention forces 
under Villa. Both sides report decisive vic- 
tories, Villa reporting that his enemies are 
surrounded and in danger of capture, and 
Obregon reporting that Villa has been de- 
cisively beaten, with the loss of many thou- 
sand soldiers put out of action or surren- 
dered. Former Provisional President Huerta 
landed at New York, and in an interview 
expressly denied guilt for the murder of 
General Madero, He knew who was re- 
sponsible, but considerations of state at 
present made it impossible to give the facts. 
He said that the matter was a “soldier’s 
secret,” but that the time was coming soon 
when the truth might be told. 


The Campaign in the Carpathians 


Interest has centered during the week in 
the Russian attempt to break down the 
German-Austrian defense of the southern 
heights guarding the mountain passes leading 
into Hungary. The Russians have been 
fighting an aggressive battle, oftentimes in 
the snow, and announce the occupation of 
the fortified heights which give them access 
from the west to the outlet of the main dis- 
puted pass which leads south across the moun- 
tains to the town of Uszok. Berlin, on the 
contrary, announces the checking of this 
Russian campaign. In weighing these ap- 
parently contradictory reports, it must at 
least be assumed that the Russians are car- 
rying on an extremely difficult as well as 
important movement, in which they have 
made decided, if not yet decisive, progress. 
Their final clearing of the passes would be a 
serious blow to Austrian confidence, opening 
a path across level country straight to the 
doors of the Hungarian capital. 


Airship Raids 
England has again been visited by German 
Zeppelins, one dropping bombs on towns of 


‘the northeast coast near Newcastle-on-Trent, 


with the aim of crippling the British ship- 
building and ordnance factories in that vi- 
cinity. ‘Two other Zeppelins visited the 
east coast further south, dropping bombs on 
several unfortified places, of which Low- 
stoff was one, destroying some property but 
only wounding one woman. French air- 
craft, in reprisal for recent German air at- 
tacks on Nancy, raided a number of points 
within the German lines. 


The Western Sphere of War 


The French teport advances at several 
points along the long line of their attack in 
the west. Serious efforts have been directed 
toward the cutting off of the German wedge 
east of Verdun, which has its apex at St 
Mihiel on the Meuse; and both on the north 
and south suecessful attacks are claimed 
on German trenches which bring the French 
nearer to the German line of communication 
and supply. Here again the Berlin report 
is contradictory. 


Holland and the War 


German cruisers captured four Dutch 
trawlers flying the national flag, and carried 
them into the German port of Cuxhaven. 
The Netherlands steamer Katwyk, bound 
from Baltimore to Rotterdam with a cargo 
of corn consigned to the Netherlands gov- 
ernment, was blown up and sunk while at 
anchor in the North Sea. The crew was 
saved and taken aboard the neighboring 
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Dutch lightship. The steamer was attacked 
Without warning, and the crew while rowing 
away saw the periscope of a submarine. 
Dutch indignation at these attacks upon its 
“commerce and national property is at fever 
heat, and the newspapers are demanding 
reparation. 


Great Britain and the War 


The British Parliament met, and it was 
intimated by Chancellor Lloyd George that 
no attempt would be made to prohibit the 
sale and drinking of beer, but that the use 
of spirits would be discouraged and perhaps 
prohibited. Premier Asquith made an ap- 
peal to the members of the House voluntarily 
to follow the example of the King in giving 
up the use of intoxicants during the period 
of the war. The official report of British 
casualties in the war up to April 11 ac- 
counts for a total of 189,347, or within a 
fraction of the full strength of the first ex- 
peditionary force sent to the continent. How 
large a proportion of these are likely to re- 
cover from wounds and return to the fighting 
line is not stated. In the ease of the 
steamer Wilhelmina, seized by a British ship 
some months ago and brought into an Eng- 
lish port, the British government announced 
that under the laws of war which it recog- 
nized it had no case for the confiscation of 
either vessel or cargo, thus conceding a 
point of law which has been in dispute with 
our own government. The announcement 
followed that under an ancient English law 
the cargo would be appropriated and paid for 
by the British government. Great Britain 
made an official apology to Chile for any 
breach of neutrality that may have been 
committed in the sinking of the German 
cruiser Dresden in Chilean territorial waters. 
This British answer to the Chilean note pro- 
testing against the sinking of the Dresden 
concedes the possibility of a mistake on the 
part of the commander of the cruiser Glas- 
gow, which sunk the Dresden off the coast of 
the island of Juan Fernandez, The Chileans 
claim that the Dresden had been ordered to 
intern, and the British suggest that: 

“The captain of the Glasgow probably as- 
sumed, especially in view of the past action 
of the Dresden, that she was defying the 
Chilean authorities and abusing Chilean neu- 
trality, and was only waiting for a favorable 
opportunity to sally out and attack British 
commerce again. In view of the time it 
would take to clear up the circumstances 
and because of the Chilean communication, 
the British Government do not wish to qual- 
ify the apology that they now present to the 
Chilean government.” 


The Death Roll 


Rey. Arthur Little, D.D., chaplain of a 
Vermont regiment during the war for the 
Union, Presbyterian and Congregational pas- 
tor since 1866, pastor of Seeond Church, 
Dorchester, Mass., since 1889, moderator 
Congregational National Council in 1883. 
Karl Bitter, American seulptor, a native 
of Vienna, Austria; director of sculpture 
for the Buffalo, St. Louis and San Francisco 
Expositions. Killed by a motor car in cross- 
ing Broadway, New York.——William 
Rockhill Nelson, journalist and the founder, 
owner and editor of the Kansas City Star, 
one of the influential newspapers of Amer- 
ica. Henry W. Poor, compiler and pub- 
lisher of railroad statistics in the well- 
known Poor's Manual.——Urban Adrian 
Woodbury, former governor of Vermont, a 
soldier of the Union.———Nelson W. Aldrich, 
thirty years United States Senator from 
Rhode Island and a high authority on finance. 


WITH 


The Sunshine Clan 


BY MARY DAVIS 
CHAPTER XY. 


Oh, Mother Nature loves all her months, 
Who nobly play their part, 

But flower-faced May with her dainty airs, 
Is the darling of her heart. 


May was everywhere. She danced on the 
velvety green hills, sang from the throats of 
a hundred silver brooks, rocked merrily in 
the treetops and then ran over the meadows 
to fill her lap with flowers. She hung 
around our house so persistently at break- 
fast time that Father’s eyes grew as big and 
eager as a boy’s. “I fancy the cornel must 
be out,’ he thought aloud. Dumpling 
touched him gently on the sleeve. ‘“‘Let’s go 
get some,” he wheedled. 

“Please, please, Daddy dear,’ we begged. 
He shook his head. “But I wish the church 
tomorrow could be trimmed with slender 
white sprays of cornel, for the Italian girls 
are going to join the church. They love 
beauty, but they have to work so hard that 
they haven’t any chance to go seeking it in 
the fields. But if there were some good May 
pilgrims who would go in their stead, why 
it would be very nice.” 

“T’ll hang the signals out at once,” Charlie 
responded, So at nine o’clock we started 
out on a May pilgrimage with happy hearts. 
My pleasure was spoiled when Bobbie 
Dwight proposed, “If we go by High Bridge 
it cuts off a mile.” 

“Good idea, Bobbie,’’ seconded Charlie. 
Then he looked at me, ‘Don’t be silly, Polly. 
The Boston train isn’t due until ten o’clock.”’ 

“We'll fix Polly,’ announced David Liv- 
ingstone, “we'll tie a bandage over her eyes 
and lead her across.” 

I am always afraid of the gteat tall rail- 
road bridge, and it makes me tremble to see 
the blue thread of the Nashua so far below 
me. Besides there is no room for the train 
to pass by, but I let Alta tie her broad sailor 
ribbon around my forehead and Mallie and 
David Livingstone took hold of my hands. 
We were more than half way over when we 
Heard the faint rumble behind us. We 
quickened our pace. The end of the bridge 
was in sight, but the noise grew louder and 
‘louder. Keen terror put wings on our feet 
and we ran like the wind. We reached the 
sand embankment and stepped out of the 
path of the cruel engine. All our strength 
and powers of speech seemed to have oozed 
“away, and we sat there on the sand watch- 
ing the train on its way to Boston. 

David Livingstone was the first to re- 
eover. He stood up and pretended to yawn. 
“We can’t sit here all day if we are going 
to trim the church for father.” ‘ 

“That’s right,’ agreed Jack Stevens, 
“aren’t you girls rested yet?” 

“Of course,’ we agreed hastily, and we 
trudged along the railroad track which had 
more terror than ever for me. I was glad 
when we turned off and followed the path 
through the serub oaks and up the steep 
sandy hill to the edge of the woods where the 
eornel bushes were keeping May. A fairy spell 
seemed to rest on the white-robed bushes, 
and we stopped a minute. Then we remem- 
bered to what good use we were going to 
put the lovely blossoms and began carefully 
to choose the finest sprays here and there. 
We picked away without talking much until 
our arms were full. 

“Look at the sky,” cried Dumpling. Look- 
ing up we saw that the fair blue had van- 
ished, and in its place was a great brass 
colored dome. It was a dreadful sky. The 
air was close and still. All the birds and 
insects were dumb with fright. Then it 
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thundered. Dumpling whimpered and caught 
hold of my hand. 

The boys know the woods like a book. 
“It’s going to rain cats and dogs in about 
five minutes,” declared David Livingstone, 
“and William Codding’s house is the only 
one within half a mile.” 

“We may not let us in, but we'll try,” de- 
cided Charlie. ‘Every one run their best.” 

He, caught hold of Dumpling’s other hand 
and we rushed down the hill and across a 
meadow. The rain overtook us here, and 
by this time we were so badly out of breath 
that we couldn’t run. Poor Dumpling 
squealed at every clap of thunder, and Alta 
was as white as a tea rose. We were all 
relieved when we reached a small brown 
house in the middle of the field. As we hur- 
ried up the shaky steps a dog barked sav- 
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agely from within, and we remembered un- 
easily all the queer things we had heard 
about Mr. William Codding who never put 
his foot inside of our little church, or indeed 
but rarely came down to the village at all. 
Then a blinding flash of lightning swept 
across the angry sky and the ground seemed 
to rock under our feet in the fearful flash 
that followed. Dumpling beat at the door 
with both fists and feet. ‘Mr. Codding, Mr. 
Codding,”’ he entreated, “please let us in.” 
The door opened wide and a tiny shrivelled 
looking man stood in the doorway. ‘‘Come 
in,’ he said in a low, gentle voice. ‘Here 
Lady, lie down. Jocko, back to your box. 
Don’t be afraid. They won’t hurt you.” 
Jocko, a little brown monkey sidled back 
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Little Miss Muffett Abroad 


BY ALICE E. BALL 
VIII. Spain 


Juanita of Spain 
Stood out on the plain, 
With a bunch ot the Malaga grape, 
When a bull rushing by 
Her red costume did spy, 
So she rapidly made her escape. 


(To be continued) 
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Dr. Arthur Little’s Life and Work 


The Passing of another Honored and Beloved Leader 


Rev. Arthur Little, D. D., who died at his 
home in Newtonville, Mass., after an illness 
of several days, was born May 24, 1837, in 
Webster, N. H. He graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1860, and later studied at 
Andover and Princeton Seminaries. In 1880 
he received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Dartmouth. In 1863 he was ordained, 
and served immediately for two years as 
chaplain to the First Vermont Heavy Artil- 
lery during the Civil War. In 1865 he be- 
came pastor of a Presbyterian church at 
Bedford, N. H., which he left three years 
later to take a Congregational pastorate in 
Fond du Lac, Wis. In 1878 he went to the 
New England Church, Chicago, which he 
served for ten years; and in 1889 he began 
a long pastorate of twenty-three years at 
Second Church, Dorchester, Mass., of which 
he was pastor emeritus at the time of his 
death. Dr. Little was first married in 
Washington, in 1863, to Miss L. BH. Frost, 
who died twenty years later. In 1898 he 
married Miss Elizabeth A. Wales of Boston. 
Dr. Little was moderator of the National 
Council at Concord, N. H., in 1883, and a 
delegate to the International Congregational 
Council at London in 1891. Among the 
many offices which he had held was that of 
trustee of Ripon College, Wisconsin; presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of Bradford 
Academy; president of the board of visitors 
of Andover Theological Seminary, and vice- 
president of the American Tract Society. 
He was a corporate member of the American 
Board. E 


The Funeral 


A large, representative and reverent com- 
pany, more than filled the Second Church, 
Dorchester, Wednesday afternoon, when Dr. 
Little’s funeral was held. The pastor, Rev. 
Jason N. Pierce, read sentences of Scripture 
as the body was borne up the aisle; Rev. 
Raymond Calkins, D. D., who was the pas- 
tor for several years of Mrs. J. F. Thompson 
of Portland; Dr. Little’s only daughter, of- 
fered the invocation and read the Scripture; 
Dr. George A. Gordon spoke tenderly both 
of his own fondness for Dr. Little and of 
the strength and breadth of his character. 
The prayer was offered by Rev. A. Z. Con- 
rad. The Old South quartet. sang, Chris- 
tian, the Morn Breaks Sweetly O’er Thee 
and The Lord My Pasture Shall Prepare and 
Lead, Kindly Light. At least 1,200 people 
were present, including fifty Grand Army 
men. Just before the benediction the bugler 
of the Loyal Legion sounded taps. 


His Influence in Chicago 


BY REV. E. F. WILLIAMS, D.D. 


As pastor-of the New England Church 
Dr. Arthur Little filled a large place in the 
activities of the city, state and nation. It 
was while in service here that he was chosen 
moderator of the National Council. He was 
prominent as one of the founders, of the City 
Missionary Society, and is one of the men 
who gave it unwearied sympathy and help. 
In the New West Education Commission 
he was deeply interested, From his church 
this Commission never failed to receive gen- 
erous aid. Nor was he less devoted than 
other ministers in the city to the welfare of 
the theological seminary. The gifts to the 
seminary from his church and the personal 
service rendered by it were not much if any 
less than those which camé from the First 
and Union Park Churches, whose member- 
ship was larger than that of the New Bng- 
land. Nor did Dr. Little ever fail to urge 
his chiifeh to give to the full extent of its 


ability to all the benevolences of the denom- 
ination. 

Among his brethren he was very popular. 
For the minister in the smallest and least 
promising field in the state he was as ready 
to give his sympathy and aid as for the man 
whose name was familiar to the nation. 
He had a rare gift for friendship, gnd in 
Chicago he cultivated it to the fullest ex- 
tent. Hence the sorrow with which we gave 
him up to Dorchester, for we felt that who- 
ever might be his successor there were at- 
tractive qualities in him not likely to be 
found in another. 

But highly as he was esteemed in the 
state, and prominent as he was in its reli- 
gious and educational counsels, much as he 
was sought after for service all over the 
West, admired as he everywhere was as a man 
it was in his own church that he was loved 
most sincerely and estimated at his real 
worth. To the members of that church and 
congregation he gave his best in sermon, 
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pastoral service, friendship, love. And the 
church trusted and honored him. To his ap- 
peals for benevolence it never turned away. 
While he was at its head its gifts were 
nearly or quite at their maximum. The his- 
tory of that church during his ministry, in 
spite of some peculiar difficulties with which 
it contended, covers some of the best years of 
its life. And for that history it is indebted 
in no small part to the untiring devotion of 
its pastor. Yet we may not forget that he 
had the support of such men as Col. C. G. 
Hammond, W. H. Bradley, Lyman Baird, B. 
W. Blatchford and Caleb F. Gates and of 
noble women not a few. To preach to such 
people was a privilege which Dr. Little 
prized very greatly. With them he was 
constantly seeking new and better ways for 
extending the kingdom of God. His pastor- 
ate here was rich and inspiring, and when he 
left it for another he left an affection for 
him in many hearts which has never grown 
cold. 

He belong to that great trio of ministers 
made up of Goodwin, Noble and himself, 
who were bound together by similar aims, 
similar interests, similar service, and though 
widely different in temperament, by an affec- 
tion and mutual confidence rare even among 
ministers. It is to their close association, 
their wise counsels and the support they se- 
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cured for them that the churches of our city 
and the City Missionary Society owe no 
small amount of their prosperity. Pastors 
of the three leading churches of the denomi- 
nation here they were permitted to lay 
foundations on which others have built, and 
which give promise of abiding for genera- 
tions. Two members of this trio have en- 
tered into their rest and their works do fol- 
low them. 


A Parishioner’s Tribute 


BY WILLIAM D. BRIGHAM 
Clerk of Second Church, Dorchester, for 30 years 


Dr. Little came to Second Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass., at the beginning of the last 
quarter of the century of the church’s life, 
when he was about fifty years old and in 
the plenitude of his powers. It was no easy 
matter to follow Dr. Codman, who preached 
here forty years; Dr. Means, who preached 
thirty years; and Dr. Packard, whose pas- 
torate was eight years, Dr, Little came 
from a service of ten years at Fond du Lac, 
Wis., and ten years’ pastorate with New 
England Church of Chicago. It is re- 
markable and an occasion of gratitude to 
God that in all the forty-three years Dr. 
Little preached he hardly missed an ap- 
pointment through sickness, with the single 
exception when he was laid aside for a few 
weeks by a fall on the ice. 

I heard the first sermon he preached at 
Dorchester on The Power of Motives Drawn 
from the Future Life, in which he said: 
“We have often heard the remark ‘One 
world at a time is enough for me,’ but,” 
said he, “the preparations we make for a 
journey depend altogether on where we are 
going. If we go to the frozen regions of the 
North we take with us certain kinds of 
clothing and food, and if we are traveling 
to the torrid zone we taken an entirely dif- 
ferent equipment. Where we expect to spend 
eternity will make a vast difference in our 
life here on earth.” Since this first sermon 
Dr. Little preached about one hundred a 
year, or 2,300 in all, and I heard over two 
thousand of them. ; 

Faithfully, continuously and ably, in the 
cold of winter and in the heat of summer, 
Dr. Little preached the cardinal truths of 
the Bible, its divine authority and inspira- 
tion, the Deity of the Lord Jesus Christ and 
the reality of heaven. He held up the sin- 
atoning sacrifice of Christ, and his message 
was: “Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world,” “He bore our 
sins in his own body on the tree,” “He by 
the grace of God tasted death for every man.” 
Dr. Little did not preach salvation by char- 
acter, but character by salvation. 

Dr. Little was versatile in talent and in 
work, “a man among men,” a friend of the 
lowly and the oppressed of whatever color or 
race. He was especially interested in the 
preservation of the Lord’s Day, the tem- 
perance cause and in the work of the Grand 
Army, as he himself was a soldier of the 
war. 

Certainly at the end of his long life Dr. 
Little could look back with great satisfaction 
over his career—a boy brought up in a 
godly family on a New Hampshire farm, a 
chaplain in the Civil War, a pastor ten years 
in Fond du Lac, Wis., ten years over a large 
church in Chicago and twenty-four years 
over Second Church at Dorchester, thus 
making forty-four years of service as a min- 
ister and ambassador of Christ—and all this 
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Honoring Dr. Frederick E. Emrich 


A Noteworthy Demonstration of Esteem and Affection 


The dinner given at the Boston City Club 
last week Tuesday evening to Dr. Frederick 
BE. Emrich, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society, was a remarkable 
demonstration of the hold which this Con- 
gregational statesman has upon the -hearts 
of his brethren in all parts of the state and 
beyond its borders. It was a simple, spon- 
taneous, hearty tribute to a man who has 
made his influence felt from’ the Berkshires 
to the Cape, and who for nearly twelve years 
has been the acknowledged leader of the Con- 
gregational forces of the state. 

Inasmuch as this coming August marks 
the fortieth anniversary of Dr. Emrich’s or- 
dination to the Christian ministry, a few 
of his friends conceived the idea of express- 
ing their regard for him in this form. ‘To 

. invitations widely circulated a 
ready response was made and one 
hundred and forty-five men sat 
down together. Quite a number 
came from other parts of the state, 
among them President Butterfield 
of Amherst Agricultural College, 
Mr. Ambert G. Moody of Hast 
Northfield, Mr. Arthur F. Whitin 
of Whitinsville, President Chase 
of Bates College, where Dr. Emrich 
once studied, Pres. J. P. Metcalf 
of Talladega, Ala., Rev. Frank W. 
Padelford and Rev. Hugh A. Heth, 
leaders in Baptist home missionary 
work with whom Dr. Emrich has 
constantly co-operated. The met- 
ropolitan section sent many of its 
leading ministers and laymen, while 
at the table of honor was Robert 
Lincoln O’Brien, editor of the 
Boston Herald, and H. H. Fletcher 
of the Boston Transcript. 

A good time they all had, a good 
long time too, for though the gen- 
tlemen present sat down at the 
well-spread tables shortly after six, 
it was nearly eleven before they 
finally separated. But all recog- 
nized the unusual character of the 
occasion and felt when it ended 
they had spent one of the mem- 
orable evenings of their lives. 

' See. James L. Barton acted as 
chairman of the occasion, which 
was made as informal as possible. 
Dr. Albert E. Dunning offered the 
invocation and Rev. H. A. Bridg- 
man introduced the after dinner 
speakers. A rather formidable 
list it proved to be, including not 
less than fifteen men, but no one 
spoke whose contribution could have been 
spared, while many others were present who 
had equally good speeches on the ends of 
their tongues and who ought to have offered 
their laurel leaves had time permitted. 

Dr. George A. Gordon was the first to 
offer words of salutation and insight. He 
spoke of the common love which he and Dr. 
Emrich cherished for the Greek Testament 
and of the fact that they had been in earlier 
years fellow-champions of the gospel against 
the unbelieving reigning orthodoxy. He 
dwelt on Dr. Emrich’s appreciation of the 
greatest books and of the breadth of his in- 
tellectual outlook and of the depth of his 
spiritual life. 

As president of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, Mr. Samuel Usher was 
able, because of his intimate and almost con- 
stant association, to characterize Dr. Em- 
rich’s administrative abilities as of the high- 
est order, second to those of no man with 
whom Mr. Usher had worked in common 
Christian undertakings. 


Then a group of home missionary pastors 
and workers was presented in the persons of 
Rev. J. P. Trowbridge of West Groton, Rev. 
S. P. Cook, Berkshire County missionary, 


and Rey. G. M. Manavian, pastor of the Ar- ° 


menian Church of the Martyrs in Worcester. 
This trio bore fervid testimony to the value 
of Dr. Emrich’s advice and to the helpfulness 
of his periodic visits to their fields. 

Rey. Charles Harbutt, superintendent ci 
home missions in Maine, who owes his pres- 
ent interest in that form of work in part to 
his association with Dr. Wmrich in Chicago 
more’ than twenty-five years ago, declared 
that in his judgment Dr. Emrich deserves to 
be accorded the leadership in the field of 
state secretarial work the country over. 

Prof. Daniel Evans of Andover, Seminary 


REY. FREDERICK E. EMRICH, D.D. 


Faithful parish minister in country, city and town ; lover of good 
* literature, linguist, student and scholar; teacher and preacher; 
Christian gentleman; the unmitred but universally beloved bishop 
of 602 free and independent Congregational churches. 


characterized Dr. Emrich as a genuine 
and persistent student, who even in the 
midst of exacting administrative duties had 
not abandoned his scholarly habits, and who 
was an example to all ministers of this de- 
sirable trait and an illustration of the power 
that comes from their cultivation. 

Secretary Patton of the American Board, 
under which one of Dr. Emrich’s sons is 
now working in Turkey, emphasized the 
honor which accrues to a position of secre- 
tary when it is adorned by such a man as 
Dr. Emrich. He compared him felicitously 
to an old-fashioned mahogany secretary in 
his boyhood home at Washington, filled with 
all kinds of treasures, but useful as a house- 
hold article of furniture. 

Dr. William A. Knight, Dr. Emrich’s pas- 
tor, gracefully yielded his time and left un- 
said the words that many would have been 
glad to hear in order that Rev. William G. 
Puddefoot might bring his characteristic 
contribution to the occasion and his own 
tender word of gratitude. 
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Then came one of the climaxes of the 
evening when Rey. D. W. Waldron, who an- 
tedates Dr. Emrich in the Congregational 
House by the short term of only twenty-five 
years, presented with a touch .of his own 
peculiar and effective oratory a handsome 
silver tray, the gift of a few friends, to be 
conveyed to Mrs. Emrich, and in order to 
demonstrate its precise use added thereto a 
small loaf of bread, baked that morning, and 
flavored with a number of silver dollars. 

A big bundle of letters was opened from 
those who were forced to send regrets and 
from them Dr. Emrich’s co-worker in the 
Home Missionary Society, Rev. J. J. Walker, 
selected a few to be read in whole or in part, 
including congratulations from Bishop Wil- 
liam Lawrence of the Hpiscopal, Dr. Dillon 
Bronson of the Methodist Church, 
Sec. Charles E, Burton of the Na- 
tional Home Missionary Society, 
ex-President Warren of Boston 
University. The letter from Dr. 
Frank A. Noble of Chicago char- 
acterizes so aptly the Chicago 
ministry of Dr. Emrich that we 
shall print it in full next week. 

The American Board Quartet 
added much to the delight of the 
oceasion, singing two original 
hymns and in addition The Riches 
of Grace in Christ Jesus. Here are 
three of the stanzas from one of 
the “originals” : 

I. 


Here’s to Frederick Hmrich ! 
Master of tongues indeed: f 
Norwegian, French, ae | 
Italian and Greek, 

English and German and Swede. 
Master of tongues! 

Wondrous the story 

How all the immigrants 

Him understand! 

Speaks he with tongue, 

Speaks he with spirit; 

So let us cheer him 

Who speaks for the land. 


ing 
Here’s to Frederick Emrich! 
Foreigners’ friend is he: 
Hmigrant stock, 
He loves them en bloc 
Whatever their color may be. 
Foreigners’ friend ! 
Wondrous the story 
Writ in the living rock 
Aye to endure. 
Citizen true, 
Alien transformer ! 
Come let us praise him, 
A patriot pure. 


i 
i 


III. 


Here’s to Frederick Emrich, 
Pastor of souls, well known: 
Sympathies quick, 
The strong and the sick 
Call “Father Fritz’ their own. 
Pastor of souls, 
Wondrous the story! : 
Wisdom and sacrifice 3 
Born from above! ; 
Shepherd in mind, 
Shepherd in living, 
Let us exalt him, 
The Christian we love. 


Another enjoyable element was the poem 
by Rev. I. O. Rankin, a stanza of which we 
quote: 


We seek with word and thought 

To open the eyes of the blind: 

But the word avails us naught 

To make the world to our mind, 

Until we have learned God’s plan 

And sent: truth forth in a man. 

Such a man we have found and known 
This many and many a year, 

Christ’s servant, and our own. 

We bring him honor as he brought us cheer. 
Wise in the truth that is written, still 
He is wiser in good will... . 


Of course, that which will longest be re- 
membered was the response of Dr. Emrich 


to those who had been congratulating him 
and the world on having him still with us. 
Iie spoke in a most intimate vein, describing 
first his boyhood in his New York home, 
which he termed not irreligious, but non-re- 
ligious, his compliance with his parents’ de- 
sire that he should regularly attend church 
and Sunday school, his first vital interest in 
religion, his long busy days in a lawyer’s 
office, his outreaching after more education, 
his humble beginnings in the Methodist min- 
istry in Maine, his subsequent further study 
at Bates College, and then passed on to a 
mention of the books and authors which had 
been formative influences in his life, naming 
many, among which were Martensen, Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, Frederick Denison, 
Maurice, Mansel, Shedd, Stanley’s “Life of 
Arnold” and J. G. Holland’s “Arthur Boni- 
castle.” And then he set forth his own strong 
Christian convictions as they have ripened 
with the years. 

We wish we had space to publish this 
noble address of Dr. Emrich’s in full, but 
must content ourselves with the following 
extracts 


FROM DR. EMRICH’S ADDRESS 

These have been twelve happy years in my 
ministry as pastor at large. They have been 
years of hard work, but none too hard for 
any man that loves work. Of course the 
crux has been that I have not been able to 
read and study-as I would were I a pastor, 
but I want to bear witness tonight to the 
splendid type of men and ®vomen that we 
have in our churches in Massachusetts. We 
are not perfect, but the men and women in 
our parsonages are men and women of light 
and leading, and the beauty of our fellowship 
is the beauty of that unity and diversity. 

Where do I stand tonight? What the fu- 
ture may have for me I don’t know. I only 
know this—to use the language of Whittier, 
that man who above all others has nearest 
voiced the need of the New England of fifty 
years ago: 

“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 

I am a man devoted to unity. That came 
to me in the days of my being laid aside. I 
once more took up Lessing’s great work on 
Tgleration, and I said to myself, “Emrich, 
if God gives you strength to go back to your 
work, will you have the spirit of the all-per- 
vading love?’ Billy Sunday may speak. as 
he will of that Great Parliament of Reli- 
gions of 1898, and cast his aspersions upon 
it, but it was a testimony to the thought 
that man is inecurably religious. Phillips 
3rooks’s great thought comes to me: ‘Unless 
Jesus is supreme in all the ages, he isn’t 
anything.” When a man gets hold of the 
thought of St. John, of the light that lights 
every man that comes into the world, he gets 
‘a vision of the ‘love that lightens the heart 
and the mind of man. So I believe in the 
unity of the Churches of Christianity. 

We are peacemakers. It may be peace- 
making through the blood and sweat of 
agony, but it will be peacemaking all the 
same. Whenever I have been tempted to go 
back to my boyhood days of a’ dislike of 
Rome, since the day that I have known John 
Ilenry Newman, since the day I have known 
of Faber and St. Francis of Assisi and others 
of the great galaxy of saints, I have always 
felt, “Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 
I am a Protestant, of course I am, but, mark 
you, it should be Protestantism of the 
Christlike type. I read a wonderful word 
this morning in my morning lesson, in the 
Gospel for next Sunday, the second Sunday 
after Easter—Good Shepherd Sunday: “And 
other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: 
them also I must bring, and they shail hear 
my voice; and there shall be one fold, and 
one shepherd,” 
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I am a man devoted to unity because I 
believe in the unity of the races. It is hard 
to believe it, but in the trenches there is a 
wonderful unity which will yet be expressed 
in the hearts of men. German though I am,- 
loving the Fatherland as I have never loved 
it before, troubled because of the sins of the 
fathers of the people, yet out of it all I be- 
lieve there will come the vision of the final 
unity—“them also must I bring, . . . and 
there shall be one fold, . . . ” 

When I woke early this morning. and 
thought of this occasion I said, ““What has 
the ministry been to me? Oh, what a friend- 
ship has the ministry given to this son of an 
immigrant! What a contact with the best 
books, the best reading, the best people!” 
The ministry does not enrich a man in dol- 
lars and cents, but as St. Paul says, ‘‘Poor, 
yet enriching many.” 

Dr. Gordon called me a mystic; he has 
called me that a good many times before. I 
am a mystic, because I get the best vision 
when I close my eyes and get the scope not 
of the things that are, but the scope of the 
things invisible, the forces behind. For you 
and for myself I want that broad vision—as 
Tennyson puts it, “Behind the veil.” 


Dr. Arthur Little 


Continued from page 508 
time inducing others to search for “the un- 
searchable riches of Christ’ and to try and 
have them “know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge.” 


A Word from His Successor 
BY REY. JASON NOBLE PIERCE 


Dr. Little’s body is lying at rest on one of 
the slopes of beautiful Forest Hills Ceme- 
tery. I saw it tenderly placed there, and the 
next morning I visited his grave where the 
wealth of floral love tokens over-ran all 
boundaries and made the spot a place of 
glory. But he himself is not there. He is 
living in the hearts of a devoted people, in 
the affections of a wide circle of friends, in 
the love of hundreds of children who waited 
patiently outside the crowded church until 
they could pass before his casket. And we 
believe he lives with Him who said, “Well 
done, good and faithful servant; enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 

To know such a man was a privilege; 
especially in the gracious and tender ties 
which he, as pastor emeritus, cast about his 
successor. .His words were an inspiration 
and his presence a benediction. His tall, 
soldierly form, his dignified bearing and 
natural leadership made him a notable figure 
wherever he went, while his genial, ap- 
proachable manner and warm-heartedness 
endeared him to every household in his 
parish, 

God endowed him with a magnificent phy- 
sique, a glorious voice, a quick mind and 
an unusual capacity for hard work; and 
these endowments he consecrated wholly and 
without reserve to the service of his Master. 

On the 30th of January, 1889, he began 
his ministry in Second Church, Dorchester. 
It was his fourth pastorate and he was the 
fourth pastor of the church, He was fifty- 
two years of age, seasoned and experienced. 
When he came the church numbered 403 and 
the Sunday school 400. Today the member- 
ship of the church is 1,820 and the Sunday 
school exceeds 1,400. Nearly all of this gain 
was made during his pastorate of twenty- 
three years, and the balance is the reaping of 
his harvest.” His preaching was evangelical 
and earnest, and he aroused a spirit of con- 
secration and loyalty to Christ among his 
people. 

He once said to me, “I have succeeded in 
foing what they frequently say cannot be 
done—marry one of my parishioners and 
remain as pastor.” In Miss Elizabeth Wales 
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he chose a noble helpmate, one who already 
was a tower of strength in the church; and 
to her care and devotion not a little of his 
success and continued health was due. 

It was not easy even in the face of ad- 
vancing years for him to relinquish the ac- 
tive pastorate, but he did so with charac- 
teristic devotion, more because he felt it to 
be for the best interest of the church than 
because of his physician’s imperative orders. 

Shortly before the new pastor came, Dr. 


Little preached an unforgettable sermon to — 


the people, saying among many other things: 
“Don’t talk about one another to your new 
pastor; let him make discoveries for him- 
self’; and “Begin coming regularly to 
church and participating in the work, and 
the new minister won’t guess your record 
for backsliding, but will count you among 
his most faithful parishioners’; and “Be 
patient with him and remember that it is 
just five hundred times as hard for one man 
to make five hundred new friends as it is for 
five hundred people to know one man.” 
Nothing could exceed his kindly interest, 
his ardent hope and daily prayer for the 
success of his colleagues or his generous and 
unstinted praise, publicly bestowed, for every 
gain accomplished. His was a knightly soul. 


‘He was a true priest and a noble apostle. 


May the mantle of his pure spirit descend 
upon us all! 
Second Church, Dorchester, April 15. 


Boston’s Sunday Campaign 
Organization 


Permanent officers of the Billy Sunday 
Campaign Committee in Boston were elected 
at an enthusiastic meeting held in Park 
Street Church, the evening of April 8. The 
chairman is Allan C. Hmery, who is a mem- 
ber of Eliot Church, Newton, and has been at 
the head of the Gideons, was prominent in 
the Men and Religion Movement and is ac- 
tive in church and other Christian work. 
The vice-chairmen are Rey. Dillon Bronson, 
D. D., Methodist District superintendent of 
Boston, and George L. Richards, Baptist, 
of Malden, who has been temporary chair- 
man of the committee. Duncan A. MacPhie, 
secretary of the Boston Hvangelical Alli- 
ance, is recording secretary. An executive 
secretary will be employed later. The treas- 
urer is William T. Rich; executive commit- 
tee officers are Rev. A. Z. Conrad, D.D., 
Rev. Cortland Myers, D.D., Rev. G. L. 
Cady, D.D., Rev. James: Todd, D.D., 
Thomas Wood, Edgar C. Linn, J. S. Carder, 
Rev. J. W. Campbell. 

Tabernacle Committee.—W. BH. Blodgett, 
chairman; Edward I. Aldrich, Robert Galla- 
gher, Francis P. Luce. 

Finance Committee—George E. Briggs, 
chairman; J. J. Arakelyan, 8. J. MeNeilly, 
C. H. J. Kimball. 

Religious Activities Committee—F. F. 
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BAKING POWD 
Absolutely Pure 
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Davidson, chairman; George W. Mehaffey, 
Rev. Alfred E. Isaac, Rev. William M. 
Tufts, D. D., Rev. BE. L. Mills. 

Addresses were made by 
Bickley, D.D., vice-chairman, and BH. H. 
Bonsall, treasurer of the Philadelphia Sun- 
day Campaign Committee. They explained 
details of the work and told incidents to 
show the magnitude of the good results 
achieved by the united and personal efforts 
of the Christian forces in the campaign, 
especially outside the tabernacle, and heart- 
ily commended Mr. Sunday’s work. 


Billy Sunday in New York 


Billy Sunday took a day off, April 12, and 
came over to New York with members of his 
party from Paterson, N. J. He visited 
Mayor Mitchel at City Hall and after mu- 
tual compliments went to be the guest of 
the Press Club. ‘Rody’ had arrived ahead 
of him and had already organized an im- 
promptu chorus of newspaper men who had 
‘attended Sunday meetings before. Cameras 
clicked and moving picture machines worked 
on him both before and during his address 
when he hit one of his striking attitudes 
there would be a shouted request for him to 
hold it a moment for the benefit of the 
photographers. The members of the Press 
Club gave him a rousing welcome and a full 
auditorium, and he gave a pungent but ap- 
preciative address on the influence and re- 
sponsibilities of the press. His hosts had 
taken the wise precaution of nailing down 
the platform table. He was vehemently ap- 
plauded and every one marched by and shook 
his hand—a modified form of “trail hitting.” 


A FOOD DRINK 
Which Brings Daily Enjoyment. 


A lady doctor writes: 

“Though busy hourly with my own affairs, 
I will not deny myself the pleasure of taking 
a few minutes to tell of the enjoyment ob- 
tained daily from my morning cup of Postum. 
It is a food beverage, not a stimulant like 
coffee. 

“I began to use Postum eight years ago; 
not because I wanted to, but because coffee, 
which I dearly loved, made my nights long, 
weary periods to be dreaded and unfitting 
_'me for business during the day. 

“On advice of a friend, I first tried Postum, 
making it carefully as suggested on the 
package. As I had always used ‘cream and 
no sugar,’ J mixed my Postum so. It looked 
good, was clear and fragrant, and it was a 
pleasure to see the cream color it as my 
Kentucky friend always wanted her coffee to 
look, ‘like a new saddle.’ 

“Then I tasted it critically, for I had tried 
many ‘substitutes’ for coffee. I was pleased, 
yes, satisfied with my Postum in taste and 
effect, and am yet, being a constant user of 
it all these years. 

“T continually assure my friends and ac- 
quaintances that they will like Postum in 
place of coffee, and receive benefit from its 
use. I haye gained weight, can sleep and 
am not neryous.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,’ in 
packages. \ 

Postum comes in two forms: 

_ Regular Postum—amust be well boiled. 
15e. and 25e. packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of 
hot water, and with cream and sugar makes 
a delicious beverage instantly. 30c. and 
50c. tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and cost 
per cup about the same. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 


Rev. G. H.- 


THE 
LEAGUE ¢# INTERCESSION 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest. 


Ask and it shall be given you; seek and 
ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you; for every one that asketh receiw- 
eth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. 


And he spake a parable unto them to the 
end that they ought always to pray and not 
to faint. 


The object of prayer for the week 
beginning May 2 will be 


For NurSES AND DocToRS IN THE 


WAR ZONE. 


For the company of Americans who 
have gone to the help of Serbia in its 
epidemic of typhus and for the families 
of those who have died in the service, 

For those who serve in the field hos- 
pitals. 

That they may be taught of God so as 
to minister to the souls as well as the 
bodies of men. 

For a blessing upon gifts from America 
for their support. 

For bodily strength to do thetr office, 
wisdom in all emergencies and courage 
and endurance in all strains of body and 
of mind, 


For a righteous end of war. 

O Thou who didst give Thy Son as the 
physician of our souls, be with all those 
who minister to the needs of body and of 
mind in wounds and illnesses which are 


the consequence of war. . Give them 
strength and patience for. their high mis- 
sion and, if it please thee, keep them 
from the pestilence and bring them in 
safety back to their own land and work. 
Bring peace to the troubled and bleeding 
nations and establish for thyself a king- 
dom of righteousness upon earth. In the 
name of Christ. Amen. 


[The object of prayer for the week be- 
ginning April 25 will be For Bible Teach- 
ers and Classes in churches, schools, col- 
leges and in the Y. M. CG, A. and other 
organizations. Comment in The Congre- 
gationalist for April 15.] 


The- medical and hospital staffs of the 
warring nations are making strenuous ef- 
forts to prepare for the expected battles 
and many casualties of the late spring and 
early summer. <A body of Americans has 
gone out to fight the plague of typhus in 
Serbia, many of them having fallen victims 
to that vermin-communicated pestilence, but 
they are to be strongly re-enforced. Surgeon 
General Gorgas has resigned his position in 
the army to undertake a second campaign 
against disease like that which gave him 
fame at Panama. He hopes to exterminate 
yellow fever. There is a campaign against 
suffering which goes on alongside of the bat- 
thes and sieges of the world war. Many of 
us have given willingly of our means for this 
campaign to save the lives of men. Its sol- 
diers are, so far, our representatives and 
should have a part in our remembrance and 
petitions, 

The League of Intercession is a_ free 
union, without dues or by-laws, of those who 
are willing to agree upon a common object 
of prayer and consent to give it a place at 
a common time. This common time is as 
soon after the stroke of noon as possible. 
We greatly value this stopping place of 
thought, however brief, in the presence of 
God in the midst of the busy day. 
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The Sunshine Clan 


Continued from page 507 


to his box behind the kitchen stove and sat 
gibbering at us. Plainly he had had expe- 
rience with boys. Lady, a beautiful setter 
with a long silky golden coat, stood looking 
at us with soft, intelligent eyes. 

“Lady,” whispered Charlie caressingly, 
and.she leaped forward and put her silky 
front paws on his shoulders and kissed his 
face with her long, pink tongue. Then she 
came to me. 

“Well, well,’ repeated the little man, “I 
never saw Lady make friends with strangers 
before.” 

Tess has a taking way with her. “It’s 
very nice of you to let us in,” she said 
politely, “and what wonderful clocks you 
have.” 

“Twelve of them,’ answered William Cod- 
ding happily, “‘one regulates the other. This 
one my great uncle brought from foreign 
parts. It tells the tides and the quarters of 
the moon and the day of the week and 
month as well as the time of day. And this 
one is a cuckoo clock and in this one a little 
man beats a drum to tell the hours.” 

We were all so interested that we forgot 
the terrors of the storm and Dumpling 
danced for joy when the funny little mam 
struck eleven o’clock. By and by Jocko 
came creeping out and sniffed at our posies 
which kind William Codding had put in a 
tub of water. «© 

We hardly noticed when the storm went 
over and the beautiful blue sky appeared as 
lovely as ever. But our new friend drove us 
home, and wonderful to tell Daddy got hold 
of the shy little old man who had shunned 
people all his life. 

Of course it was all father’s doings that 
William Codding found his way to the little 
white church, but Daddy said it was a won- 
derful storm, And I mustn’t forget to add 
that William Codding has taught Charlie 
how to put a clock together again after you 
pull it to pieces. And most thrilling of all 
the little old man clock now stands in our 
den and Mr. Codding drops in frequently 
to make sure it is all right. 

(Continued next week) 
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If little labor, little are our gains; 
Man’s fortunes are according to his pains. 
—Herrick. 


Free Children’s Day Services 


Reign of Flowers 

Child’n Day Classics No.3 

Sone ¢.0t Blessins $4.25 100, postpaid 

Carols of Summer $4.00 100 sobporBid. 
Children’s Day Helper No. 1, 10c each. 

Recitations, Drills and Exercises. 
Days of Beauty 
Praise and Sunshine 


Send 10 cents in stamps for 6 new— 
all different 


HALL-MACK C0., i 1018-20 Arch St., Phila, Pa. 

ADAM GEIBEL CO., Send to either company. 

National Music Co., Agt., 425 Wabash, Chicago 
Tells Her Life Story in 


ag FANNY CROSBY i her own way in 


“MEMORIES OF 80 YEARS” 
Only Authorized Autobiography (Illustrated). 
Postpaid, $1.25. AG TS WANTED. 


JAMES H. EARLE CO., Pub., 28 School Street, Boston, Mass. 
For Sale by Gong S.S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago.. 


The Little Mother Who 
Sits at Home 


‘*One of the most exquisite of trib- 
utes to motherhood ... which 
every mother and every mother’s 


Free Samples to Pas- 
tors, Superintendents 
or Committees: 
5c each, 55c dozen, 


} Prices as above. 


son should read.” Price $1.00 
ine Countess BARCYNSKA 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., aston nee., 1 & @ 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRGBE 


The East 


Maine 


Accessions at the Deer Islands 


Easter saw the first fruits of a recent evan- 
gelistic effort at the Deer Islands, when 35 new 
members were added to the churches. There 
were additions at each of the five Congrega- 
tional churches. All the candidates except 
two were received on confession, and 126 per- 
sons in all have signed cards signifying their 
intention to begin the Christian life, and are 
looking forward to uniting with the church at 
an early date. The local pastors, Rev. O. J. 
Guptil and Rev. George Smith, had the privi- 
lege of receiving the 35 converts into the 
ehurch. G 8s. 


New Hampshire 
Accessions at Concord West 


Under the leadership of Rev. W. L, Muttart, 
pastor, Concord West has been enlarging its 
work, increasing the Sunday school about 100 
per cent., and installing a new stereopticon out- 
fit, which has proved efficient in interesting and 
instructing the people in the various mission 
fields. Easter Sunday 11 young people were 
received into the church on confession and 3 
by letter. The Saturday evening preceeding 
Easter the pastor was presented with a large 
purse of money as a mark of the people’s ap- 
preciation of service and fellowship. The pas- 
tor has a list of those to be received.into the 
church May 2, and one of those coming in on 
Children’s Day. The plan is to observe the first 
Sunday of June as Mothers’ Sunday, the second 
as Children’s and the third as Fathers’ Sun- 
day. No extra meetings have been held. The 
results have been gained by making all gather- 
ings worth while and by personal work. 


GREENFIELD. Rev, O. M. Lord, acting pastor. 
New hymn-books have been secured, the first 
ehange since the days of Watts and Select 
Hymns. + The congregations morning and even- 
ing are much increased. Work is to commence 
soon on a new -parsonage, for which money is 
nearly all at hand. The church has voted to 
invite the Hillsboro Association of Churches to 
hold its annual meeting at Greenfield June 8 
and 9. There is a_ spirit of willingness 
to second all of the efforts of the pastor. 
The Sunday school has an ‘efficient superinten- 
dent and earnest teachers. The attendance is 
increasing. ‘ 


Gorrstown. The five o’clock vesper serv- 
ices carried on in the seven Sunday of Lent had 
an average attendance of 125. Rev. David P. 
Hatch is having a favorable reception in differ- 
ent places for his lecture on Daniel Webster, 
which was originally prepared for a Boston 
meeting of the Daughters of New Hampshire. 
As a native of Marshfield Mr. Hatch is unusu- 
ally familiar with the background of Webster’s 
life. 


Massachusetts 
Union Lenten Services at Monson 


Monson. Dr. G. A. Andrews, pastor. Dur- 
ing Lent weekly union services were held in co- 
operation with the Methodist and Universalist 
churches of the town. On Thursday evening of 
Holy Week the three pastors, assisted by offi- 
eers from each church, administered commu- 
nion to 150 representatives of the three 
churches. This has been called the most in- 
spiring religious service ever held in Monson. 
The experiment in Christian fellowship has 
brought the Christians of the town closer to- 
gether than ever before in its history. 


News from South Berkshire 


Lee has engaged Rev. J. S. Voorhees, who 
has been serving as its supply for two years, 
to be its permanent pastor. The Lenten sea- 
son and Holy Week were observed with special 
services at Great Barrington, Housatonic and 
Lee. In the first named Rev. O, D. Sewall held 


for six weeks impressive devotional services, 
preceded by an organ recital of rare spiritual 
effectiveness and addressed by neighboring pas- 
tors. Through Lent Dr. D. M. Pratt, at Housa- 
tonic, held Sunday afternoon vesper services, 
which were so largely attended that with the 
exception of the summer months vesper sery- 
ices will take the place of the later evening 
services through the year. The church has re- 
eently adopted The Chureh Hymnal contain- 
ing the new Scripture Readings by Dr. Pratt, 
published by The Century Co. Rev. Messrs, 
Sewall, Voorhees, Pratt, Fisher and Archibald 
and Pierce of Pittsfield participated in these 
inter-church services. Effective union services 
were held in Pittsfield during Holy Week in 
the various churches, the out-of-town speakers 
being Rey. C. W. Fisher of Stockbridge, Dr. 
John De Peu and Dr.’ D. M. Pratt of Williams- 
town and Housatonic. 

The South Berkshire Christian Endeavor 
Union has been made increasingly efficient by 


the recent election of Rey. C. W. Fisher as 
president, D. M. P. 
LONGMEADOW, Rev. H. L. Bailey, pastor. 


Easter was marked by an accession of 20 mem- 
bers, the largest number received at one time 
since 1840. In honor of the large delegation 
the following midweek service was made a re- 
ception with music, addresses of welcome by 
the pastor and two of the older members, and 
a response on behalf of the new comers. In 
the social hour which followed with refresh- 
ments, the members used the opportunity to 
extend the right hand of fellowship to their 
new brethren. In the last six years the major- 
ity of those coming on confession have been 
men and boys. A year ago the parish voted to 
try free pews with a community canvass for 
support. Financially the returns were 40 per 
cent. better than the best pew rental year, and 
morning congregations increased 20 per cent. 
over the previous year. 


Rhode Island 


PAWTUCKET, First, Rev. E. R. Evans, pas- 
tor. Two fine memorial windows were donated 
Easter Sunday in honor of deceased members 
of the Goff family, One of the windows is of 
Biblical design, and was presented in memory 
of Sarah Goff Steele and Thomas Sedgwick 
Steele by their daughter, Annie Lee Steele 
Adams. The other is of Puritan type, and was 
presented by Darius Goff and Harriet Lee Goff 
in honor of their grandparents, Darius and 
Harriet Lee Goff, in whose honor they were 
named. The donors are children of Darius L. 
Goff. ‘ G. A. B. 


Connecticut 


Two Pastorless Churches 


SourH Wurnpsor has two churches, both of 
which are now pastorless. Rev, O. D. Fisher 
of First has accepted a call to North Stoning- 
ton and is at work there. He has just com- 
pleted 40 years of service in the denomination. 
Rey. John E. Hurlburt of Seconp in Wapping, 
South Windsor, has just completed 40 years of 
service in the denomination and 15 years in 
the Wapping Chureh, where he has done a not- 
able work. The church has been unified by his 
ministry, many of foreign speaking tongues have 
become identified with it, and an active and 
constructive work has been done among the 
children and young people. 


MANCHESTER, NorrH, Rev. C. M. Calder- 
wood, pastor, has had another successful sea- 
son of Sunday evening services. Regular Sun- 
day evening meetings had not been conducted 
for over 30 years, but when the pastor came 
upon the field four years ago, the attempt was 
made, and as a result the average attendance 
for the past four years has been 225, The pas- 
tor gives addresses, sermons and illustrated 
lectures at which offerings are received, which 
it is understood will be used only for the ex- 
penses of the Sunday evening meetings. These 
offerings more than cover the expenses when 


lectures and addresses are given, so the surplus 
is used in providing musical services, when the 
best musicians of Hartford and neighboring 
cities assist the choir. 


SoutH MANCHESTER, CENTER, has assumed — 


new life under the leadership of Dr. C. B. Hes- 
selgrave. 
officials of the church and society, have de- 
cided to make certain changes of moment in 
the arrangement of the activities. The prayer 
meeting which has been held on Tuesday even- 
ing will be transferred to Sunday morning, for 
a half hour’s meeting before the morning wor- 
ship. These prayer services will be conducted 
as a preparation for the day’s work. Hereafter 
Thursday evening of each week will be ob- 
served as “Church Night.” Gatherings of a so- 
cial, educational, musical and civic nature will 
be held not only in the interests of the church 


and its people, but for the benefit of the entire 


community: The church is planning, for next 
season, a series of popular Sunday evening serv- 
ices consisting of lectures, addresses and dis- 
cussions on matters of religious and civic in- 
terest, and also a series of musical services. 
The church is well located and equipped for 
this work, and will undoubtedly succeed in 
these laudable attempts.” 


Bast CANAAN, Rey. W. F, Maylott, pastor. 
The pastor was assisted during Holy Week by 
Rev. Sherrod Soule of Hartford and Mrs. Sara 
G. Williams of Winsted. In spite of the storm 
and snow on Waster Sunday a good congregation 
gathered and six new members were received 
on confession. Miss Julia Perdrizet, a member 
of this church, has the unique distinction of 
having been present every Sunday for ten 
years, though living at some distance from the 
church. Her faithfulness was rewarded at 
aster by the presentation of a gold cross and 
chain on behalf of the church, upon her re- 
moval to Hartford. A splendid Baster con- 
cert was given by five young people from 
Winsted. + 


New York 


New York Ministers’ Meeting 


Rev. H, J. Chidley of East Orange, N. J., 
was elected president for the new year’s serv- 
ice and Rev. Stanley Van HEpps, secretary and 
treasurer, at the April 12 meeting. Prof. Her- 
man H. Horne of New York University, for- 
merly of Dartmouth, was the chief speaker. 
His topic was Trends in Modern Philosophy, 


which he handled in an inspiring and illumi- — 


nating way. Prof. William Adams Brown of 
Union Seminary followed in the same line 
briefly with respect to the tendencies of mod- 
ern theology. The meetings are held at the 
Yale Club, 30 West 44th Street, monthly. 


_ Ohio 
Toledo First Raises Building Fund 


ToLepo, First, held a memorable service on 
Baster Sunday. The pastor, Rey. A, A. Stock- 
dale, during the service consecrated pledges 
amounting to about $60,000, which was raised 
to help complete the building of the $175,000 
structure which is being erected beside the 
present edifice. The services were impressive, 
and will long be remembered. The canvass for 
funds among the membership reveals a re- 
markable spirit of unity and good fellowship, 
which is due in a large degree to the wise and 
efficient leadership of Mr. Stockdale, who is 
beloved by all. 


Easter Gift to Canton First 


A new quadruple silver individual com- 
munion service with a capacity for 700 com- 
municants, the gift of a friend of the church, 
was used at the Easter morning worship at 
Canton. Sixty-four new members were re- 
ceived into fellowship, 35 on confession. The 
choir of 50 voices rendered the cantata Olivet 
to Calvary before a crowded house at the even- 
ing worship. Dr, C. W. Recard is pastor. 


Wholesale Prices to Churches for Carpets, Cushions, Windows, Furniture, Inside and Outside Painting 


J. Murray Quinby, care James I. Wingate 2 Son, Interior Decorators, 400-402 Boylston 


Address for appointment 
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The South 


North Carolina 
Conference at Albemarle 


The Middle North Carolina Association of 
Congregational churches ‘and Sunday schools 
met with ALBHMARLH, Rev. J. K. Hig- 
ginbotham, pastor, March 24-26. Besides rep- 
resentatives from the local churches, a number 
of distinguished. ministers from a distance were 
‘present, among them Rey. W. H. Hopkins, sup- 
erintendent of the Home Missionary Society for 
the South, whose headquarters are at Atlanta, 
Ga. His gospel messages were full of inspira- 
tion and encouragement. 

Rey. J. F. Blackburn of Demorest, Ga., the 
Sunday school superintendent for North and 
South Carolina and Georgia, gave many helpful 
suggestions with reference to. modern Sunday 
school methods and efficiency. i 

Rey. F. T. Lee and Rev. F. R. Shipman of 
Atlanta Theological Seminary, brought mes- 
sages intensely practical, scholarly and of last- 
ing worth, while timely messages were deliv- 
ered by Rev. S. T. Holden of Southern Pines 
-and Rev. BE. F. Green of Star and others. The 
association was long to be remembered. 

The members of the entertaining church de- 
serve great praise for their entertainment and 
hospitality. The reports from the various 
churches were encouraging and show beyond a 
doubt that the denomination has a hopeful out- 
look in this section, as many doors are being 
opened for its messengers throughout the 
Southland. 

ALBEMARLE is in good working condition. 
The pastor is finding a loyal and appreciative 
people to whom he gladly ministers. Albe- 
marle is a cotton-mill town of about 8,000 in- 
habitants, and is rapidly growing. The church 
members are nearly all laborers in the cotton 
and hosiery mills at a small wage. 

The church is filling a deep felt want in a 
needy part of the city. At the Sunday evening 
services sometimes the audience is so large 
that the people cannot all be comfortably 
seated. 

The association next year is to meet at Bis- 
coe. Rev, Samuel L. Holden was moderator 
this year, and Rev. J. K. Higginbotham scribe 
and statistical secretary. 


Texas 


Tidings from Texan Churches 


Rev. Paul C. Burhans, who had served as 
Dr, Briggs’ associate during the period of his 
indisposition, after a rest in Florida is now 
serving the pastorless church at PALHSTINE. 
This church, even without a pastor, has main- 
tained a Sabbath school of about 100, and has 
mapped out a campaign to eventuate in a more 
advantageous location, which it is believed will 
mean a new lease of life and power. 

San ANTONIO. Rey. C. A. Riley, after over- 
coming some serious difficulties in the life of 
the church, has given himself with rare devo- 
tion and energy to working out its problems. 
A location has practically been chosen and 
funds gathered for the purchase of a splendid 
lot. Meanwhile Dr. Riley has built up an en- 
viable reputation in the city as a preacher of 
vision and power, presenting the gospel in rea- 
sonable, attractive and appealing ways and 
drawing to himself and the church some of the 
more influential and thoughtful men of the 
city. 

Porr ArTHUR. Rev. C. M. Beard has been 
gathering members and strengthening the or- 
ganization of the church, and is now engaged, 
together with two or three other city churches, 
in a community evangelistic campaign which 
is gaining headway, The McKeen Mission in 
North Port Arthur is moving ahead. Supt. 
S. E. Schmink of the Port Arthur Church is 
eonducting the mission school with fine ability 
and tact, and the attendance has reached the 
neighborhood of 75. A lot has been purchased 
in a good location, with the expectation of 
soon having a suitable roof over the project. 
Here is one of the hopeful Congregational en- 
terprises in Texas. A. BR. 


A WARNING.—To feel tired before exertion is not 
laziness — it’s a sign that the system lacks vitality, and 
needs the tonic effect of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sufferers 
should not delay. Get rid of that tired feeling by begin- 
ning to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla today.—( Adr. 


Ateat OLS 22,5:91'5 


The West 


Illinois 


Fruitful Services in Fifty-second Avenue, 
Chicago a 


CHICAGO, Firry-SpconD AVENUE, Rev. EB. L. 
Brooks, pastor, carried out the plan suggested 
by the Ministers’ Union of Chicago for a spe- 
cial Lenten campaign, the general theme to be 
Witnessing as a Test of Discipleship. A week 


L@ | 


of special meetings were held with a different 
speaker each evening and Holy Week was cele- 
brated with services every night for prayer 
and study of His Last Week, closing with a 
communion service on Good Friday Night. On 
Decision Day in the Sunday school 67 decided 
to accept Christ as a personal Saviour, 18 to 
unite with the church and 60 to try to “win 
one” for Christ. 

Mr. Darius Cobb, the well-known Boston 
artist, introduced by Rev. C. H, Crathern of 
Worcester, Mass., held a service in the church 


EDUCATIONAL 


DEPARTMENT 


THEOLOGICAL 
CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE SCHOOL OF RELICION 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) . Pastoral Service at Home. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 


Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 

Degrees of M. A., B.D., and Ph. D. may be obtained 
by students. For. catalogue, address Dean CHAS. R. 
Brown, New Haven,-Ct. 


CONNECTICUT 


ConNEOTICUT, EASTFORD. 


SEND YOUR SON 


CAMP EASTFORD 


‘¢The Place for a Boy”’ 
Among the Woodstock hills, Eastford, Connecticut 
SIXTH YEAR 
THE CAMP WITH A REPUTATION FOR 
High Ideals Practical Results 
The Boys’ Interests First Moderate Price 
Land and Water Sports,Camp Mother. Send for Booklet 
Rev. and Mrs. J. P. MARVIN, 67 May St.. Worcester, Mass. 


Scientific methods with 


OONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
practical training for the 
ministry. Large faculty 


HARTFOR 


THEOLOGICAL 
“rt SEMINARY 


seeeiee and resident. Open 
to eollege graduates of all 
churches. 
Associated with 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Traiaing Sunday School and other lay workers. 


Hartford School of Missions 
Fitting for foreign service. 


\ Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, ot.) 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


99th year opened Sept. 30, 1914. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue or information address 

Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Andover Theological Seminary 


am 


Cambridge, Massachusetts Ul: tam 


? Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
witha three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the 
Faculty of the Episcopal Theological School. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


A Theological School for 
College Graduates only 


High-grade work with high-grade students in an ideal 
place for study: an old university town, famous asa 


religious | musicaland 
educa- E missionary 
tional, center. 


Degrees A.M., B.D.and S.T.M. for 1,3 or 4 years work. 
Broad electives, low expenses, with self-support. 
Faculty: King, Bosworth, Fiske, Fullerton, Hutchins. 
Lyman, MacLennan and Swing. For catalog, etc., address 


THE JUNIOR DEAN, Council Hall, Oberlin, 0. 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Expert Service—Schools and Colleges 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director — 

120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
teAdvises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 
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|} atory School for girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SEA PINES camp torcirs 


Brewster, Mass. Cape Cod Bay 


On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Home School 
for Girls. 1,000 feet of shore front. Abundance of 
resinous pines. Attractive Bungalow, Tents. Out- 
door and indoor sleeping. Safe boating and swimming, 
horseback riding, archery. Sports. Esthetic dancing. 
Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experi- 
enced Sea Pines Teachers ; tutoringin any branch 
if desired. Excellent advantages for art courses. 
Special attention given to physical and mental hy- 
‘giene. Six weeks of wholesome and ennobling out- 
door life. Conditions most congenial to developing 
personality. $100 for 6 weeks, Special arrangements 
for longer season. Address Miss FAITH 
BICKFORD, Brewster, Mass., Box V. 


ge ee ae ge ea ee 


A Personality 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


15 Highland St., Natick, Mass. A College Prepar- 
17 miles from Boston. 


MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, Principals. 


Educational Bureau 


of 
The Congregationalist 


and 


Christian World 


For the benefit of our readers we maintain 
an Educational Bureau, which renders valu- 
able assistance to parents and young people 
in choosing schools. The Educational 
Bureau keeps in touch with the best in- 
stitutions of learning of every kind in various 
parts of the United States and takes’ pleas- 
ure in furnishing to our readers entirely free 
information and advice. 

In order that we may be able to help you 
in the most satisfactory way when you seek 
information from the Educational Bureau, 
please give: (1) The section of the country* 
preferred; (2) The kind of training desired 
if specialized or technical rather than gen- 
eral education is desired; (3) The maximum 
amount you expect to pay, and (4) The age 
and sex of the student. 

Write to us frankly and fully and we will 
do our best to help you solve the problem. 


Address 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


The Congregationalist 
and Christian World, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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the last Sunday in March, unveiling Mr. Cobb's 
celebrated painting ‘“‘The Master.” Both the 
speaking and the painting made a profound 


impression. At the Easter morning service 21 
united with the membership. The contractor's 
plans are completed and have been adopted 
and bids are being taken for the erection of 
the new auxiliary building for gymnasium, 


Sunday sehool and social work. 


Dr. Fox at Decatur 


Dakota to Decatur is quite a change 
DecTAUR is only 25 years old, 
but it has a good prop- 
erty valued at $40,000, 
and numbers in its 
membership many of 
the leaders of thought 
and action in the city 
and state, The church 
has had four pastors. 
It has been redecorated, 
and the auditorium in 
its new colors was used 


From 
in a pastorate. 


for the first time at 

Easter, which was the 
first Sunday with the new pastor. The 
parsonage has also been repapered and 
put in fine condition. The church was full 
on Easter Sunday and a choir of 16 voices 
furnished the music. One of the _ pleas- 


ant surprises of the day was a vase of fresh 
roses furnished by the Flower Circle of S1oux 
FALLS. On March 28, the last Sunday that Dr. 
and Mrs. Fox were with Sroux Fans, the 
Flower Circle presented them with a beautiful 
silver vase. This circle sent money to the 
lower Circle in Decatur requesting it to pur- 
chase roses for the pulpit for a number of Sun- 
days after the coming of Dr. Fox. In this way 
the fragrance of one parish flows over into the 
new. 


Perv, Rey. Walter Spence, pastor. At the 
Daster communion 26 persons were received into 
membership, all but two on confession. Nine of 
these are heads of families. All departments 
are in flourishing condition. The Christian 
Iendeavor has been reorganized and has taken 
on new life. A Junior Endeavor has been organ- 
ized with over 30 members. ‘The Woman’s 
Missionary Society held an Easter Thank-Offer- 
ing Meeting, and received $22 for Home Mis- 
sions. 


MARSHALL, Rey. W. H. Ziegler, pastor. 
Bach department ‘is in a flourishing condition. 
The Sunday school has gained 40 per cent. in 
membership in the last three months. An ac- 
tive campaign is on to secure pledges for the 
remainder of the debt. 


Michigan 

CADILLAC, Rey. Jonathan Turner, pastor. At 
the annual meeting more than 100 members 
gathered at the banquet, after which they 
elected officers and listened to reports showing 
a healthy condition in all departments. Forty 
new members were received during the present 
pastorate, beginning June 1, 1914, 17 by letter, 
and 23 by confession; 14 were men and 26 
women. Twelve were baptized. An interesting 
feature of the work was the reception of 15 on 
Easter Sunday, most of whom were from 12 to 
18 years of age, who had taken a course of 
Christian studies one evening a week, for 


KANSAS INVESTMENTS 


We offer conservative investors splendid returns for 
any capital placed with us. We have been fortunate in 
securing unusually rich Kansas farms on which our loans 
are made, There is absolutely no chance of losing money 
on them, as is evinced by the fact that in our experience 
of over forty years no customer of ours has ever lost 
a single penny of principal or interest. If you are inter- 
ested in making a safe investment, drop a card to 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO. 
Mortgage Bankers OLATHE, KANSAS 


HOIT 2 McWILLIAM 


JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING 
200 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 


Sound Investments 
Netting 5-107 


Send for 19-page Circular describing a large 
variety of high grade issues of long standing, in- 
cluding Public Utilities and Standard Oil Stocks. 


Tel For Hines L. KR. PACKARD, Manager | 
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four weeks preceding Easter, with the pastor. 
The Lenten meetings were fairly well attended. 


Wisconsin 


GRAND Rapips, Rev. R. J. Locke, pastor. 
Easter was a day of rejoicing in this church. 
At the morning service 47 new members were 
received. The Lenten and Easter plan con- 
sisted of emphasis on the inner life and the 
value of the church, and an increase in church 
membership. The results have been a church 
thinking about the meaning of a deeper Chris- 
tianity and the worth of church membership ; 
47 uniting with the church; and Easter stand- 
ing out as one of the high feast days of the 
church's life. 


Minnesota 
Good Work in Alexandria 
ALEXANDRIA, Rev. F. Osten-Sacken, pastor. 


The work of the first three months of the year 
has been most encouraging. On Easter Sunday 
27 united with the church, 25 of these by con- 
fession, or a total of 34 new members since 
Jan. 1. In the 15 months of the present pas- 
tor’s work, 72 (63 by confession) have been 
added to the church, an increase of 46 per 
cent. of the resident membership on Jan. 1, 
1914. This is due, not to special revival meet- 
ings, but to the faithful work of many of the 
members of the church and its auxiliary socie- 


ties, led by the pastor in the BPfficiency or 
Every Member a Worker Campaign recently 
introduced. 


A pleasing addition to the Easter Service 
was that of a class of 19 children who were 
baptized at the close of the service. Ten mem- 
bers of the Pastor’s Junior Congregation, a 
band of boys and girls from 8 to 10 years of 
age, were given reward badges at the morning 
service of the first Sunday in March for at- 
tendance at one regular preaching service every 
Sunday for three consecutive Sundays. No ex- 
cuse for sickness or of any other kind is ac- 
cepted from the Juniors, 

A Bible Study Class is being econdueted by 
the pastor regularly every Thursday evening. 
Bible History has been the subject for the past 
three months, with an enrollment of 51 stu- 
dents. The pastor prepares his own lessons 
and distributes mimeograph copies to the stu- 
dents for reference. The character of the 
meetings is devotional as well as instructive. 
A similar series of Supplementary Bible Studies 
has been lately introduced by the pastor in the 
Sunday school for 10 minutes preceeding the 
elass instructions. The Bible as a Library is 
the title of the present series; large charts, 
prepared by the pastor, are being used for il- 
lustration. During the two weeks preceeding 
Easter a special class of instruction in Some 
of the Principal Teachings of Jesus was con- 
ducted by the pastor every evening except Sat- 
urday. Mimeograph copies of lesson sheets, 
prepared by the pastor, are distributed to the 
students for reference and review. The num- 
ber of students enrolled was 161, with an aver- 
age attendance of 109. : 


Sunday Discussion in Minneapolis 


At the Minneapolis Ministers’ Meeting on 
April 5 an exceptionally large number was pres- 
ent. The question to be settled was the final 
vote on inviting Mr. Sunday to Minneapolis in 
conjunction with the other evangelical denom- 
inations. The situation was somewhat compli- 
cated because of the fact that an invitation 
had been already extended by the General Min- 
isters’ Meeting of the city in which the Con- 
gregationalists had joined without spoken dis- 
sent, a representative of the denomination be- 
ing appointed on the general committee. There 
have been also discussions and resolutions at 
two previous meetings. While there was man- 


| ifested a difference of opinions on the part of 


the Congregational ministers the discussion 
was devoid of bitterness and rancor. The final 
vote was in favor of calling Mr. Sunday 22 to 
11, some present not being members of the 
meeting. This vote of course will not bind in- 
dividual churches, but for the most part the 
Minneapolis group will join in the movement. 
It was interesting to note how Mr. Sunday has 
become a matter of study and debate even in 


THR INSTALLATION of a new Estey pipe 
organ is a matter of congratulation connected 
with the work of the Congregational church at 
Jonesport, Me, 
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A SPRING TONIC 


In the spring your blood is impure and 
weak, eruptions appear on your face and 
body, you lack vitality, strength and anima- 
tion, your appetite is poor and you feel all 
tired out. , ; 

Get Hood’s Sarsaparilla from any drug- 
gist. It combines just the roots, barks, herbs 
and other substances that you need. 

It purifies and strengthens the blood— 
makes the rich, red blood that you must have 
to feel well, look well, eat and sleep well. 
This is confirmed by thousands of letters 
from people in all parts of the country. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is the best spring med- 
icine, but is not simply a spring medicine— 
it is an all-the-year-round blood purifier and 
tonic. Remember it has stood the test of 
forty years. Be sure to get Hood’s.—[Adv. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty alae amerson. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Cash must 
aerenpeny orders. Answers sent “care The ation- 
alist” will be held until called for unless stamps are sent 
Sor forwarding. ? 


Wanted, an invalid (not pe ee or children to 
care for in the country. Address 8. O.8., care The Con- 
gregationalist, 15, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, boarder, now or for the coming season. 
mee country place for rest, board reasonable. Address 
ome Comfort Cottage, Hubbardston, Mass. 


Summer Boarders Wanted. A few adults in 
pleasant, scout: private house near the water. Come 
a and stay late. Address Lucy M. Adams, Castine, 

aine. 


Children’s Inn, 20 miles from Boston (North Shore) 
open July 1 to Oct. 1. Only children, or parents with 
children, received at this Inn. For information address 
P.O. Box 84, Danvers, Mass. 


For Sale. In Oberlin, Ohio,a beautiful large modern 
home, one block from campus and town. Can be used 
for roomers if so desired. Address F., care The Congre- 
gationalist, 14, Boston, Mass. 


Highland Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
indorsed by a high-class patro: . Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best location near Boston. 
Address 8. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


To Let for Summer. Furnished house of seven 
rooms and bath, hot and cold water, set tubs, 5 
Beautifully located in Andover. Accommodation for 
auto. Address Mrs. C. A. Hardy, Lowell Street, 
Andover, Mass. 


Kefined young woman, four years’ experience 
teaching feeble-minded children, would take one or two 
into home for care and instruction. References given 
and required. Address H. F. Kose, 59 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Haverhill, Mass. 


Wanted, by middle-aged American lady, position as 
housekeeper or companion assist wit ousehold 
duties, or would take entire charge for one in family. 
Highest reference. Address N.L., care The Congregation- 
alist, 16, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers wanted for public and private sehools and 
eueeee: Calls for September already coming im. Good 
positions for good teachers. Governesses and tutors 
supplied to private families. Send for Bulletin. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


Wanted, a willing and thoroughly reliable young 
woman to helpa mother in every department of the home 
at the South Shore for the summer, possibly longer. 
Family consists of two adults and child of five, Address 
C. 8. G., Box 5274, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, position by Protestant American woman 
as housekeeper in widower’s modern home with not 
more than three in family and no small children. 
Immediate reply requested, Address M. A. P., care The 
Congregationalist, 16, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, board for’summer within one hour of 
Boston. Quiet, healthful place where there are no other 
boarders. Family of two little children and nts. 
ope food and moderate price desired. ddiess 
G. M., care The Congregationatist, 16, Boston, Mass. 


The whole Bible—3l volumes, vest pocket size, 


cloth bound, good print, 18 maps, packed in neat case, 
with one adjustable leather cover, tpaid, $1.20. 
Send ee cents for sample an creda Mattoo: 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


To Churches. If any church has any copies of 
“The Chapel Hymnal” to spare, the Congregational 
Church, Staples. Minn., will be very thankful for same. 
It has some, but not enough for the use of its congre- 
gation. Address Rey. D. T, Jenkins, Pastor. 


Ass'stant Pastorate is desired by a young or- 
damned minister with six years’ preaching experience. 
Ready for energetic work amo young people, in or- 
ganization, and in general church duties. References. 
Address ‘Assistant,’ care The Congregationalist, 16, 
Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. A lady of refinementand liberal education, 
a Congregationalist in! faith, would like to go as com- 
panion to elderly lady or semt-invalid, to country or 
st ashore for the summer months. Accustomed to read- 
ing aloud. Address E., F., care of The list, 
16, Boston, Mass. 


Summer Cottage on Fore River Bay, N. Weymouth, 
for rept at reasonable price. Six rooms, bath, electric 
lights, fireplace, hardwood floors, ete. Bessie oehing 
and fishing. 14 cent fare from Hoston. neigh- 
borhood. Seashore and country combined. 

H. G. H., care The Congregationalist, 16, Boston, 


The Heights, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay fever, 
altitude 1,639 feet, commanding view of three distinct 
mountain ranges; day trips made to the 
points in the mountains. I have ¢ 
my house since last seaso: 


ri ter, table supE fad trom Om livery 
ure 8) water, e supp '. 
Booklet. ddress A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 
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the distant northwest, where he labored years 
ago, with marked success, but in small com- 
munities. 


Holy Week at Waseca 


Holy Week was observed at Wasnca, Rey. 
W. &. Griffith, pastor, with special serviees 
and with addresses by Hon. J. A, Sawyer, Rev. 
Edward Constant, Rev. Edward Larke and 
Prof. Fred B. Hill. On Easter Sunday elab- 
orate and helpful services were held, beginning 
with a Union Young People’s Meeting at 6 
A.M. and closing with the regular evening 
service. At the: morning service 9 new mem- 
bers were received, 3 on confession of faith and 
6 by letter. Careful preparations are being 
made for entertaining the Mankato Confer- 
ence May 25-27. 


Sr. PAUL, UNIVERSITY AVENUE, Rev. O. C. 
Clark, pastor, was filled to the doors with the 
Easter congregation. The choir rendered some 
beautiful music and the floral decorations were 


The Houseof Refinement 
Every Modern Requisite 
Erected at a cost of $300,000 
Opens May 28th, Altitude 1,200 ft. 
Daily Rates $3, $4, $5 
Special Rates for June $15.00 
and upward 
Send for Booklet L. 

K. J. Mac Kinnon, Mer. 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


KEN SET T 


For the Treatment of Patients with 
Nervous Diseases. 


TEMPLETON 
INN 


Wealthful ald! 
Locality ie - 


a § 


Offers the benefits incident to country life with 
constant medical supervision and careful attention. 
Grounds extend for half a mile. The facilities of the 
city and service of churches are at command. The 
house is superior in construction, has every modern 
convenience, and is entirely free from the appearance 
of an institution. 

_ If desired, summer months may be spent on our farm 
in the White Mountains. 
(Ge A Booklet will be mailed upon request. 


EDWIN EVERETT SMITH, M.D., 
NORWALK, CONN. 


AMERICA $297 


An absolutely first-class tour, including all 
expenses of travel and sightseeing, from coast 
to coast and back. Send for Booklet. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
149 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. ’ 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
\ ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Café First Class Euro- 
pean Plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room, 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


charming. 
all on profession, and 38 children were baptized. 


Five new members were received, 


North Dakota 


Dr. Gammon Holds Institutes 


Commencing with the evening of March 11 
and closing the evening of April 2, Dr. R. W. 
Gammon, Western Secretary of the Sunday 
School and Publishing Society, held a series of 
Institutes of Religious. Education in North Da- 
kota, which were successful to a marked de- 
gree. Beginning at Hankinnson, 11 centers 
were visited, including the three larger cities 
of the state, and two other places where there 
were normal schools. very place was pre- 
pared, not a single session was omitted, and 
the response of the Sunday school workers was 
excellent. In all, 54 sessions were held; and 
116 addresses delivered, of which 62 were by 
Dr. Gammon. Of these, 7 were high school 
talks, 2 were given before the faculty and stu- 
dents of Fargo College, one at New Rockford 
Academy and one at the State University. The 
devotional element was also emphasized, 53 
opening services of worship being held. An- 
other helpful feature was the emphasis placed 
on each Sunday school possessing a worker’s 
library. Nine of these libraries were placed 
during the itinerary, and in addition many in- 
dividuals were introduced to books that they 
specially needed for the cultivation of their 
own religious life, or for increasing the effi- 
ciency of their Christian service. Everywhere 
the fine work and splendid addresses of Dr. 
Gammon were heartily responded to, and the 
uplift to our church and Sunday school work is 
of tremendous value. Ww. K. B, 


Dedication at New England 


The fine new building at New ENGLAND was 
dedicated Easter Sunday with appropriate ex- 
ercises, which were in charge of the pastor, 
Rev. J. E. Jones. The sermon was preached by 
Supt. E, H. Stickney of Fargo; the dedicatory 
address was given by Rey. J. G. Dickey of Dick- 
inson. Rey. Edward S. Dunn, a former pastor, 
also shared in the services, and all the brethren 
gave addresses in the evening. The church 
and its furnishings, exclusive of the land, will 
eost about $3,500, and when the generous aid 
from the Building Society is received, will be 
free of debt. It is an interesting fact that a 
colony from New England settled here 25 years 
ago and built a Congregational church which 
later was burned. As the settlement was 30 
miles from the railroad, during the dry years 
the people largely moved away, and the work 
was given up. A branch of the railroad now 
runs to this town, and the prospects are bright 
for the future. BE. H. S. 


HANKINSON. Rev. H. C. Juell, pastor, re- 
eeived 13 members April 1, five on confession. 
The church observed Passion Week with serv- 
ices conducted by the pastor, which were well 
attended. Eighty-two dollars were raised and 
pledged for the missionary budget. Since the 
apportionment for the church is only $100, this 
assures the apportionment for the year. Dur- 
ing March a Go to-Chureh Campaign was car- 
ried out successfully in the general sense, 
though since this was the only church which 
took up the campaign it was not as effective 
as it would have been if more churches had 
united. The slogan was, March to Church in 
March. Communion service was observed on 
Thursday before Easter, when the new mem- 
bers were received. 


South Dakota 


New Members at Vermillion 


Asaresult of quiet personal work 17 members 
were received into VERMILLON on Easter, 7 of 
them on confession. There were four university 
professors and their wives in the number. This 
church rejoices in its close relationship of mu- 
tual helpfulness with the State University of 
South Dakota. Its pastor, Rev. Jeremiah 
Cromer, has taught a three-hour course in 
sociology in the university in addition to his 
other work this year. Thirty young men and 
women have been in the class and have fur- 
nished a great deal of stimulus and suggestion 
along pastoral and homiletic lines of church 
work. 


SWEETEN SouR STOMACH by taking Dys-pep-lets. 


Made only by C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 1l0c 
Remember the name, Dyspeplets.—[ Adv. 
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If 85 Per Cent 


Of What We Know Comes By Seeing, How 
Important to Make Public Your CHURCH 


Services and Meetings DIETZ 


By Using a 
IMPROVED 


CHANGEABLE LETTER 


Genuine Bronze Frame 


BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Made in Two Sizes. 


Over 860 Bold Letters, 
Figures,. etc., in Two 
Sizes, Black and Red. 
Used and. approved by 
hundreds of Churches, 


e Why Not Yours? 


First Congregational Church, 
Grinnell, Lowa, April 18, 1914. 
We find it the most satisfactory Bulletin Board 
we have ever had, Itis very attractive in appear- 
ance and draws much attention and favorable 
comment. I have found no one who does not like 
it. The letters are excellent—just the right size. 


Sincerely yours, 
P. F. MARSTON, Pastor 


Write for Prices, Testimonials and 
Sermonette Leaflet. 


WM. H. DIETZ, “The Church Supply Man” 
20 E. Randolph St., (Dep F,) CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Best Wa 


The use of the INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’e 
Supper in thousands of 
z churches. It will do so for 

your church. Send for illustrated 
price list. 

INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
16 Ashburton Place 


“THE POTTER” If 
F.W. BARNUM, Pastor. 844 E. 40th St. 


PHONE OAK) 
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D 
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Boston 


This shows Reed & Barton’s newest 
style of Individual Communion Tray. 
Its patented celluloid lining makes it 
absolutely noiseless. Sterling or plated 
trays. Glass cups; also sterling or plated 
silver cups, plain or lined with gold. 


Reed & Barton 


Established 1824 
Silversmiths Taunton, Mass. 
Fifth Avenue and 32d Street, New York 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
Does YOUR Church use this 


cleanly and sanitary method? 
nd for catalog and special 
offer, Outfits on trial. 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO. Box 5 LIMA. OHIO. 


Church Organs 


BUILT BY 
HUTCHINGS ORGAN CO., 


18 Tremont Street, 


MIB 


Ei 


Boston, Mass. 


Pi “ Mi ’ 
Every phase of o arefully considered. ~ 


W.W. KIMBALL CO., Chicago Established 1857 
New York Office: 507 5th Ave. 


MENEELY BELL CO 
77 DREAMS ey 


ELLS 


LYMYER 2x een ae 
CHURCH ove reeecAtuLo0T8 


pop tp oy — 2 x 
Write to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, Q. 


Waterviiet (West Troy), N. Y. 


Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 
other Bells. Unequalled musical quality. 


89 yeurw’ experience 


Highest Grade Genuine Bell Metal. Memorials, 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


lowa 
Easter at Plymouth Church, Des Moines 


Easter was an ideal day in Des Moines, and 
the three services at PLYMOUTH were largely 
attended. Including the Sunday school and 
the Young People’s Society, there were five 
services during the day. Darius Cobb, the Bos- 
ton artist, spoke to the 288 children of the 
Sunday school. The large auditorium was 
taxed to the utmost for the morning service, 
when the pastor, Dr. J. E. Kirbye preached his 
seventh sermon in a series on The Last Week 
of Jesus, At 8 o'clock the church was filled 
again and Mr. Cobb’s painting, “The Master,” 
was put on exhibition. Rev. C. F. Crathern of 
Worcester, Mass., gave a splendid address on 
Jesus in Art. He was followed by Mr. Cobb, 
who told the story of the painting of ‘‘The 
Master.’”’ The church was open for th2 entire 
afternoon and the people came to see the pie- 
ture until late in the evening. More thon 
2,500 saw the picture in Des Moines. It was 
a splendid impression, and all were grateful to 
both Mr. Cobb and Mr. Crathern for their ef- 
forts. In the evening Dr, Kirbye gave an ad- 
dress to the Knights Templars on The Cru- 
sades and Knighthood. Twenty-nine people 
were received into membership at Haster, 17 by 
letter and 12 on confession. The offering for 
the day were larger than ever before. When 
all the Easter pledges have been paid, and they 
are due this month, there will be enough to 
remove the mortgage which has been resting 
upon the church since it was built in 1908. 


Easter at Newton 


Newton, Rey. G, C. Williams, pastor, has 
had a time of revival. During Holy Week the 
pastor preached each evening. As a result 24 
joined the church on Easter Sunday, all com- 
ing on confession. At the afternoon service on 
Easter Sunday the Knight Templars attended 
in a body and were addressed by the pastor. 
The crowning service of the day was a twi- 
light communion, the largest communion in 
the history of the church, at which the new 
members were received. One of the encourag- 
ing features of the life of the church is the 
large attendance at the Sunday evening serv- 
ice. This has been secured by the help of the 
Men’s Service League, which is doing splendid 
work. The church is contemplating the pur- 
chase of a new pipe organ at a cost of $3,500. 


PRIMGHAR, Rey. B. J. Rhodes, pastor. The 
work moves steadily forward, every department 
presenting a fine spirit of harmony and prog- 
ress. State Superintendent Tuttle of Grinnell, 
and Rev, J. BE. MeClain of Sheldon, recently 
held a successful and inspiring meeting in the 
interest of advanced Sunday school work. Four 
members were received into fellowship at the 
last communion, and there are more to follow 
at an early date. The fall meeting of the Sioux 
Association is to be entértained by this church. 


MUSCATINE, First, Rev. A. G. Graves, pas- 


tor. The Easter Day service was the best | 
which the church has known in several years. | 


It was the climax of a series of well-attended 
services held during Holy Week. Seven were 


received into membership, 6 on confession, and | 


4 babies were baptized. The Presbyterians 
unite in the evening service while their church 
is rebuilding. 


Missouri 
JOPLIN. First, Rev. John Garretson, pastor, 
received 27 into the Fellowship at Easter, 16 


by letter and 11 on confession. There were 
five children and four adults baptized. Of the 
27 received all save one were adults, and 13 
were men. At the February communion there 
were 12 adults received, 5 men and 7 women, 


making a total of 89 since Jan. 1. 


Kansas 


Krowa, After three years’ pastorate, Rev. 
©. C. MeCoy has received an addition of $200 
to his salary as a token of appreciation of “his 
patience, tact and untiring efforts.” 


Osporne has established a jitney service for 


bringing its scholars to the Sunday school. It — 


covers a distance of five miles in three direc- 
tions. 


WAKEFIELD, As noted in the register, Rev. 
J. C, Warren received a call to a former pastor- 


ate, SyLvia, but WAKEFIELD testified its regret 
at his leaving by tendering him a farewell re 
ception at which about a third of the total 
population was present, in spite of the unusu- 
ally bad roads and weather. 


SENECA is just completing a new parsonage. 
Rev. A. A, Moore is pastor, and the new home 
is in appreciation of his work. 


NEwron. Rev. W. A. Sprague, pastor. The 
Sunday school has outgrown its accommoda- 
tions, although the new building was completed 
only six years ago, and nearly $6,000 have been 
raised to fill the need of more room. 


LAWRENCE and MANHATTAN, These two 
cities are the homes of the State University 
and the State Agricultural College, The 
churches are engaged in a contest for attend- 
ance at the Christian Endeavor meetings, with 
marked interest in both societies. Like con- 
tests have been attempted in a number of 
Sunday schools with good results. 


M?, Hopp increases the salary of its pastor, 
Rev. J. W. Cone, by $200. This small church 
has received over 40 new members in the last 
year. 


Lenora, “way out in the short grass coun- 
try,” was the first in the state to send in its 
full home missionary apportionment for the 
year 1915. 


PITTSBURGH loses its pastor, Rev. BE. V. 
Gardner, after six years of splendid service of 
the most self-sacrificing kind. New seats have 
just been placed in the church, which has 
been redecorated, and has won a place in this 
contmunity. 


SepGWIcK completed its new edifice within 
two years, and now is building a new parson- 
age, In material growth, at least, possibly no 
chureh in Kansas has made so large a percent- 
age of growth. The present pastor, Rev. B. P. 
lulkerson, who succeeded Rev. G. M. Lay- 
bourne recently, seems a worthy successor of 
an energetic church builder. 


WiIcHITA, COLLEGE HILL, like many other 
churches in the state since the state-wide cam- 
paign for larger Sunday schools was inaugu- 
rated, faces the need of more Sunday school 
room, although the church is only five years 
old and the new building four years old. 


OnaGA has the largest membership, largest 
payment to benevolences and largest year’s 
average Sunday school attendance in its his- 
tory. Rev. Aaron Breck is pastor. 


Oklahoma 


Evangelistic Campaign at Carrier 


CARRIER, Rev. W. M. Oakes, pastor. A two 
weeks’ evangelistic campaign came to trium- 
phant culmination in Carrier on Easter Sunday. 
lorty-seven members were added to the little 
village chureh, all but three of them on con- 


fession of faith. Among them were many chil- 
dren and young people and some of the notori- 
ously dissolute and hardened characters of 
the vicinity. The evangelist who assisted Mr. 
Oakes was Rev. Jesse Carney of Cashion. Mr. 
Carney worked hard and faithfully, and he 
leaves pastor and people greatly encouraged, 
a band of earnest personal workers ready for 
agtive service, and new courage and disposi- 
tion to work in the hearts of all. 

One feature of the meetings was a visit on 


Friday evening of the last week of a gospel — 


team from Hillsdale, where Evangelist Carney 
conducted a successful campaign, Abowt ten 
men came over, and they put themselves with 
great effect into the work of the evening. 
Through their persistent labors one of the 
most dissipated men in the neighborhood was 
brought to a decision for Christ. Mr. Oakes 
has been but a few months on this field, but he 
has won the confidence and affection of his 
people. He has the vision of a church serving 
as a community social center. The accessions 
now gained will render the execution of his 
plans much easier, and bring CARRIpR into the 
foremost rank of rural churches in the state. 
a. BR. 


Colorado | 
Accessions to Denver Church 


Since the close of the Billy Sunday meetings 
last fall, Denver, OHIO AVENUE, Rey. S. T. 
McKinney, pastor, has received 119 into mem- 
bership, 94 on confession. The church observed 
the fifth anniversary of the present pastorate 
March 15. The reports show 385 received in 
the five years, 213 on confession. The church 
has a parish of its own and an opportunity 
excelled by few, if any, in the state. 


California 


San Francisco, BprHany, Dr, W. C. Pond, 
pastor. Nine persons were received April 4, 3 
on confession. Bighteen young people have 
united with the chureh during the winter; 
bringing all but two of the Senior Depart- 
ment pupils of the Sunday school into member- 
ship. 


Washington 


SPOKANE, WESTMINSTER. On Haster Sunday 
the Sunday school reached the highest mark in 
its history. The morning service was a delight 
to all. The church was crowded with people, 
the lecture room having to be used with addi- 
tional chairs in the aisles. Thirty-one were re- 
ceived into fellowship. At the evening service 
the large chorus rendered the cantata Messiah 
Victorious. Again was the church crowded to 
its capacity, people baving to be turned away 
after all the space available for standing was 
used. The spirit of the day meant much to the 
people and to the church. Dr, Thomas H. 
Harper, the pastor, preached in the morning on 
The Reasonableness of Immortality. 


OPEN ALL 


Among the Franklin Hills 


HERBERT S. STONE, Ass’t Manager. 


Rest and Recreation at The Northfield. 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


and Rooms, with or without private bath. Refined service and moderate rates. 


FIREPROOF GARAGE AND FIRST-CLASS LIVERY . 
We would be pleased to send you our illustrated booklet and quote rates, 


THE YEAR 


Congenial vacation place 
for Christian people. 

At the home of The Northfield 
Schools and Conferences. 

The delicate tints of spring 
foliage make the country around 
Northfield especially beautiful 
at this season of the year. 

FOR OUT OF DOORS— 
Tennis, Croquet, Baseball, 
Tramping, Driving, Horseback 
Riding, and Motoring. 
NINE-HOLE GOLF COURSE. 

FOR INDOOR REST—A 
modern, Homelike House with 
Electric Lights, Sun Parlor, 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager. 
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Church 


and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


Burvitip, A. J., Mill Creek, Ill., to Bunker 
Hill. Accepts and is at work. 

DimRLAMM, C. R., Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, to Max, Dogden and Benedict, N. D. 
Accepts. 

Gray, A. D., Assistant Pastor, First, Tacoma, 
Wn., to Oentral Park, Chicago, Ill.’ Accepts 

-and is at work. 

Hacurty, J. W., Hortonville, Wis., to Havana, 

N. D. Accepts and is at work. 


' Hayus, B, C., recently of Bnfield, Mass., to 


Greensboro, Vt. Accepts. 

KENNISTON, G. N., Hettinger, N. D., to Beach. 
Accepts. 

PaintTwurR, H. K., recently of Como Avenue, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., to Vine, Minneapolis. Ac- 
cepts and is at work. 

S1sLey, Horacnw, of Northfield, Mass., to Wen- 
dell. Aecepts to begin May 1. : 
THOMPSON, BH. A., Greenfield. Hill, Ct., to West 
End, Bridgeport. Accepts to begin Aug. 1. 
Worn, G. E., Hartford Theological Seminary, 

_ to Milford, N. H. 


Resignations 


_CAMPBELL, ANDREW, Groveland, Mass., to ac- 


cept call to Central, Orange. To take effect 
May 17. 


THOMLINSON, W. H., Beach, N. D. 


Personals 


Briecs, R. J., First, Austin, Tex., for 18 
months obliged to give up work on account 
of ill health, has sufficiently recovered to 
assume full eharge of his church, and has 
been preaching for several weeks. 

FaRMAN, M. W., of Westfield, Vt., who has 
been chaplain of the state Senate since 1902, 
was presented with a purse of money from 
the members of that body before its adjourn- 
ment, and words of appreciation for his 
services were spoken. 

KIMBALL, H. W., of Newton Highlands, Mass., 
who has been supplying at Arlington for the 
past four months has ended his services. 

MIx, Expriver, formerly of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., after serving for more than a year 
as assistant to the Chaplain at Hampton In- 
stitute, has taken up his residence in Farm- 
ville, Va., where his daughter is supervisor 
of Kindergarten Department in the State 
Normal School. 

Parkyr, J. H., Kingfisher, Okl., is convales- 
cing after an attack of pneumonia, and 
hopes to be able to attend the state confer- 
ence April 27-29 as usual. 

PINCH, PEARSE, of Huron, S. D., who has been 
recovering slowly from a severe attack of 
neuritis, has given up his work in the min- 
istry, and hopes to find work which is less 
confining. 

REDFIELD, C, P., Kingston, R. I., has resigned 
his pasterate and will rest and study at his 
country home in Rockville, Ct. 

TwicHELL, J. H., Milford, N. H., and Mrs. 
Twichell were. given a reception by their 
parishioners April 12 on the eve of their 
departure for their new pastorate in Dan- 
bury, Ct. 

STAMBAUGH, B. Z., First, Scituate, Mass., and 
Mrs. Stambaugh are rejoicing in the birth 
April 8 of a little girl. 


Student Summer Supplies 


. BALLou, BD. H., Hartford Theological Seminary, 


at Charleston Dast, Vt. 


— EBuspmen, R. A., Yale School of Religion, at 


Gaysville and Pittsfield, Vt. 
WincerD, G. D., Yale School of Religion, at 
ome Bow and Center, Vt. 


Dismission 
TwicuHeELt, J. H., In., Milford, N. H., April 5. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
San Francisco, Bethany Fhe 9. 
6 6 
13 16 
; 19 
Champaign, First 8 


Sar B L222, L915 


Chicago, Bethlehem Bohemian 14 


15 
Fifty-Second Ave. 21 
Dupo 18 
‘Hast St. Louis, Plymouth 28 
Godfrey 32 
Marshall 20 
Melvin 15 
Peru 24 26 
Iowa 
Des Moines, Plymouth 10 PH 
Muscatine, First 6 x 
. Newton , 24 24 
Primghar 4 
MAIND 
Bangor, Hammond St. 16 21 
All Souls 14 19 
Forest Ave. 9 14 
Brewer, First 16 19 
Deer Isle, First 6 
Second 4 
Little Deer Isle 7 
Stonington z 
Sunset 11 
MASSACHUSETTS : 
Brighton, Fanueil 28 34 
Chicopee, First 6 6 
Fall River, Central 8 12 
Hatfield 6 8 
MICHIGAN 
Cadillac 15 
Greenville 24 26 
Jackson, First 22 30 
Richmond 6 6 
Ypsilanti 9 11 
MINNESOTA 
Alexandria 25 27 
Minneapolis, Vine 19 20 
Linden Hills ane 28 
Waseca 3 9 
MISSOURI 
Joplin, First ale 27 
St. Joseph 18 35 
Webster Groves 14 21 
MONTANA 
Froid 15 
Glasgow 19 
Nuw HAMPSHIRE ' 
Coneord, West 11 14 
West Stewartstown al 4 
NEw YORK 
New Lebanon i 8 
NortH DAKOTA 
Hankinson 5 13 
OHIO 
Ashtabula, Second 14 20 
OKLAHOMA 
Carrier 45 47 
OREGON 
Portland, Atkinson Memorial 20 20 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Meadville 83 90 
Philadelphia, Germantown 
First 30 35 
RHODH ISLAND 
Barrington 6 7 
Chepachet 8 10 
East Providence, United 9 10 
Hope 3 4 
Pawtucket, Smithfield Ave. 14 14 
Providence, Free Hvangelical S 3 
Plymouth 4 ET 
Union 10 14 
Saylesville 1 ul 
Westerly ve 10 
SourH DAKOTA 
Vermillion tT 17 
WASHINGTON 
Spokane, Westminster 31 
WISCONSIN 
Grand Rapids 47 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice, 


MATHEWS—In Vineyard Haven, Mass.,- April 
6, George Allen Mathews. Resided formerly 
in Maine, later in Auburndale, Mass. He 
leaves a widow, three daughters and two 
sons, one of whom, Rey. Burleigh V. 
Mathews is a missionary in the Madura Dis- 
trict, India. 

WHIPPLE—In Amherst, Mass., March 27, at 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. George L. 
Henry, Mrs. Hannah H. Whipple, aged 90 
yrs., 7 mos. | J Rope 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, May 7, 10.30 a. Mm. 

WoMAN’S HOMP MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
Semi-Annual Meeting, Central Church Chapel, 
Fall River, Mass., Wednesday, April 28, 10.30 
and 2. Discussions, missionary reports, good 
speakers, 

CounTRY CHURCH CONFERENCE (Interdenomi- 
national), Chattanooga, Tenn., April 29-30. 

NATIONAL Boarp, Young Women's Christian As- 
sociations of the United States of America, 
Wifth Biennial Convention, Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 5-11, 1915. 

MorHnr’s Day, May 9, 

CHICAGO SEMINARY TRIENNIAL 
May 11. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES, 42d an- 
nual meeting, Baltimore, Md., May 12-19. 
NORTHERN Baptist CONVSNTION, Wighth An- 
nual Meeting, Los Angeles, Cal., May 19-25. 


CONVENTION, 


PRESBYTERIAN GBENERAL ASSEMBLY, Central 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., May 20, 10.30 
A.M, 

GENERAL CONFERENCH OF CONGREGATIONAL 


CHURCHES OF CONNECTICUT, Joint Meeting 
with General Association of Connecticut, 
Hartford, June 1, 2. 

MINNESOTA SUMMER SCHOOL OF MISSIONS, 
Ninth Annual Session, Merriam Park, St. 
Paul, June 16-23. 

MISSIONARY EDUCATION MOVrMENT, Summer 
Training Conferences: Blue Ridge, N. C., 
June 25—July 4; Asilomar, Cal., July 2- 


11; Silver Bay, N. Y., July 9-18; Ocean 
Park, Me., July 22-30; Wstes Park, Col., 
July 16-25; Lake Geneva, Wis., Aug. 6-15. 


WOMAN’S CONGRESS OF MISSIONS, Exposition 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Cal., June 6-13, 
under the auspices of the Council of Women 
for Home Missions and the Federation of 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Boards in the 
United States. 

StUMMnpR SCHOOL OF RELIGION, Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Berkeley, Cal., June 21— 
July 31, coincident with summer session of 
the University of California. 


ANTI-SALOON LHAGUE OF AMDRICA, National Bi- 
ennial Convention, Atlantic City, July 6-9. 


CONFERENCE FOR RURAL Pastors, Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College, during Session of the 
Summer School, July 6-16. 

FIFTH WORLD’S AND TWENTY-SEVENTH INTHRNA- 
TIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. CONVENTION, 
Coliseum, Chicago, Ill., July 7-12. 

Worip BriBsLp CONGRESS, Panama-Pacific BExpo- 
sition, San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 1-4. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES OF THH UNITHD Srarus. Bien- 
nial meeting, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 20-29. 


CONGREGATIONAL STATE MEETINGS 
Southern California, Riverside, May 11-13. 
Connecticut, Hartford, June 8, 9. 

Florida; Union Church, Jacksonville, April 
28. 

Hawaii, Honolulu, June. 

Illinois, Rockford, May 17-20. 

Indiana, Marion, May 18. 

Iowa, Plymouth Church, Des Moines, May 18- 
20. 

Kansas, Manhattan, May 11-13. 

Kentucky (place to be provided), April. 

Louisiana, Lake Charles, April 21-25. 

Maine, Augusta, May 4-6. 

Massachusetts, Pittsfield, May 18-20. 

Michigan, Traverse City, May 18-20, 

New Hampshire, Tilton, May 18-20. 

New York, Flatbush Church, Brooklyn, May 
18-20. 

Ohio, First Church, Painesville, May 18. 

Oklahoma, Goltry, April 27-29. 

Pennsylvania, Dbensburg, May 25-27. 

Rhode Island, Free Evangelical Church, May 
11-12. 

South Dakota, Redfield, May 25-27. 

Tennessee, Louisville, Ky., April 28—May 2 

Vermont, Barre, May 18-20, 
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Duty stands for the most part close at 
hand, unobscured, simple, immediate. If 
any man has the will to hear her voice, to 
him she is willing to enter and be his ready 
guest.—Francis Peabody. 


THE NEW TREATMENT 
FOR SOUR STOMACH 


Cuts out soda mints and chalk so extensively 


used in the old-time “dyspepsia tablets.” 
‘They are too harsh for even strong stomachs, 
and often do harm if continuously taken. 
Dys-pep-lets are made by experts who under- 
stand these things and have combined the 
best stomach remedies known to physicians 

pepsin, bismuth, mint, rhubarb and other 
carminatives and correctives—into delicious 
tablets that not only'look good but taste good 
and do good, They quickly relieve sour stom- 


ach, nausea, indigestion, heartburn.—[Adv. 


TEMPLEWW EI TOURS 


To the Panama Canal, California, The Expositions, 
Alaska, the Rockies, Grand Canyon, our great National 
Parks, Yellowstone, Japan. Send for booklet. 


TEMPLE TOURS, 149 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


We Will Pay You $120.00 


to distribute religious literature in your community. 
Sixty days’ work. Experience not en Man or 
woman. Spare time may be used. ZIEGLER CoO., 


Philadelphia. 
HYMNS 


HALLOWED ew ana ovo 


$25 ie t 100, not t prepaid. f oo cents cents eres copy by by mail, re 
THE BIGLOW. & MAIN cc CO., » New New York or "or Chicage 
For Sale by Cong. S, S. & Pub, Society, Boston and Chicago. 


HOOPING-CouGH 


OR CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Remedy 
Without Internal Medicme. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


will also be found very efficacious in cases of 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO AND RHEUMATISM 


W. Edwards & Son, London, England 
All Druggists, or E. Fougera & Co., Inc. 
90 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 


GORDON 


THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH 


A trumpet blast for liberty of thought by 
one of the foremost thinkers of the day. This 


essay is an invigorating tonic, mental and 
spiritual, an incentive to honest thinking, 
and an aid to the realization of one’s high- 
est purposes. 

Unique Envelope Series, 25c net. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beaoon St., Boston 19 W. Jackson St., Chicago 


Central Turkey College 


At Aintab, Turkey-in-Asia 


Friends can render important, permanent 
service by subscriptions to New Endow- 
ment. 8,000 shares. $100 each. Cash, 
instalment and 5 per cent. interest plans. 


Rogarding gifts, etc.,address Pres. JOHN E.MERRILL, 
Aintab, or 706 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Fifty-Seventh Year 


J.8. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 

Funeral, Cometery, Oremation and 

Travefer Arrangements. 
— Extensive salesrooms. 

pmene for city and eut-of- 

town pot hao ee Mearses. 

Frank 8. Waterman, Presiden 
eceeys 8. Waterman, Vice President. 
Frank 8. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephenes Koxbury 72-73-74 


Marcon! Telegraph and Cable Address 
“ Undertaker, Reston ” , 


RISIBLES 


Pessimist: “The cost of living is terrible.” 
Optimist: “But it’s worth the price.”’— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“That rich Mr. Smith is going to build 
a home that will cost $3,000,000.” “That 
looks as if the plumbing was included.” 


“Mutt: “Can you tell me what ‘ich weiss 
nicht’ means, old fellow,” Nutt: »“*I don’t 
know.’” Mutt: “That’s too bad. I was 
in hopes you could help me.” 


The foot and mouth disease is reported to 
have broken out among people. Its symp- 
toms may be easily recognized. Every time 
the victim opens his mouth he puts his foot 
in it. 

“Did you see the pleased expression on 
Mrs. Blank’s face when I told her she looked 
no older than her daughter?’ asked Mrs. 
Brown, after the reception. “No,” said Mrs. 
Jones, “I was looking at the expression on 
her daughter’s face.” 


One of our ministers has received informa- 
tion that every German soldier who goes to 
the war is inoculated six times against as 
many different diseases to which he is liable. 
This gives new point to his designation as a 
Germ-an.—Christian Register. 


Two men gave their order to a waiter in 
a restaurant. One included eggs in his 
order. The other told the waiter to dupli- 
cate the order, but eliminate the eggs. The 
waiter left, but presently returned and said, 
“Sir, the cook says he’s broke his ‘liminator’ ; 
will you have them fried?” 

“My husband,” remarked a Philadelphia 
matron to a group of friends, ‘‘was a con- 
firmed smoker with a tobacco heart when I 
married him a year ago, but today he never 
touches the weed.’ “Good,” said one of the 
group. ‘To break off a lifetime habit re- 
quires a strong will.” ‘Well, that’s what 
I’ve got,” said the wife. 


“As a matter of fact,” said the lawyer 
for the defendant, trying to be sarcastic, 
“you were scared half to death, and don’t 
know whether it was a motor car or some- 
thing resembling a motor car that hit you.” 
“Tt resembled one all right,’ the plaintiff 
made answer. “I was foreibly struck by 
the resemblance.”—Tit-Bits. 


A young man who last June received his 
diploma has been looking around succes- 
sively for a position, for employment and 
for a job. Entering an office he asked to 
see the manager, and while waiting he said 
to the office boy, “Do you suppose there is 
any opening here for a college graduate?” 
“Well, dere will be,” was the reply, “if de 
boss don’t raise me salary to t’ree dollars a 
week by termorrer night.” 


Rev. Julian R. Pennington tells the fol- 
lowing story: A clergyman was discussing 
with an illiterate member of his flock, in an 
orthodox church of Georgia, religious topics 
of various interest. The member said that 
even the best were none too good in this vale 
of sin and tribulation. “You believe, then,” 
interposed the preacher, “in the doctrine 
of total depravity?’ “Yes, I do,” responded 
the member, “that is—er—er—where it’s 
lived up to.” 


NORTON 
THE CALL OF THE HEIGHTS 


A concrete study of the life of the spirit In a few 
of its characteristics as developed in the Letter to 
the Saar ean. The book is as helpful as it fs 


beautiful Se net. 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 19 W. Jackson St., Chicago 
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Benevolent Societies 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Society is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors, F. FB. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rey, John J. Walker, 
Ne Room 609, Congregational House, 

oston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Suppiy established by Mass. Cong’] Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- _ 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states. 
Congregational House. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Secretary. Appleton P. Williams, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Nera Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. B. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE pea CHURCH UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity aged! geranaanl § Its ob- 
ject is the establishment a support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel 
Usher, Pres.; C. BE. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 482 Tremont Building, Boston, 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND Soctery, incor- 
porated 1828, Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding See., Rev. Merritt A. Farren ; Treas., 
C. I’. Stratton. *Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. A Congregational Society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and supported mainly 
by the churches of New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seaman's 
Friend Society. - Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Home Secretary. 


WomaAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
Cornelius H. Patton, President; Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 


WoMANn’s SPAMAN’S FRIEND Society of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Mrs. Josephine 
B. ‘White, Treasurer, Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Charitable Societies 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


Boston Founded 1809 
A benevolent organization for distributing 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant churches ; 


managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds to do its work, Through the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col- 
porters and otherwise to the needy and to chari- 
table or religious societies in the state. All 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 

Hon. Ropert IF. RAYMOND, President. 

Rey. FREDERICK B. ALLEN, Recording Sec. 

FRANCIS EDWARD MARSTEN, D. D., Cor. Sec. 

B. Presvon CLarK, Esq., Treasurer. 

Mr. ALBERT ROSCOE, Business Manager. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIDTY 


I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten, the sum of........ 
to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of the Society. 

Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Orgariized 1824. 
National, Interdenominational. Establishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country. Pub- 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary 
gifts. Contributions solicited, Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. Contributions 
and communications relative to work in any 
part of the country may be sent to the New 

England office. W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
76 Wall Street, New York 
(Incorporated April, 1833) 

The only undenominational, international and 
national Society aiding seamen. Maintains a 
Sailors’ Home and Institute at 507 West Street, 
New York City. Places loan libraries on deep 
water vessels sailing from New York. Publishes 
the Sailors’ Magazine and Seamen’s Friend. 
Supported by voluntary contributions, 

Joun B. Catvert, D, D., President. 
Georce Sripney Wesster, D. D., Seoretary. 

Send contributions to Crarence C. PiINnno, 

Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York. 


* 


The Mission of ‘The Master’’ 
BY C. FP. HILL CRATHERN 


We have crossed the Rubicon, or rather 
the Mississippi, and the octogenarian youth 
Darius Cobb of Boston is at last heeding 
the imperative cry of Horace Greeley, “Go 
West, young man, go West.” 

The mission has awakened great interest 
in all the churches that have been visited. 
The pastors have heartily co-operated with 
us in every unveiling of the face of “The 


- Master,” and many have been the testi- 


monies that have come to us of the religious: 


value and the spiritual helpfulness of this 
artistic presentation of religion. — 

Hope Church, Springfield, Mass., was a 
sea of earnest, expectant faces as the pastor, 
Dr. Rollins, prepared his people through 
prayer and praise for the addresses that 
were to follow and the unveiling of the 
painting. ; 

At the Yale Club in New York the follow- 
ing day, March 8, the pictures were ex- 
hibited before the Manhattan ministers, and 
the artist received the warmest encomiums 


from many of the visiting pastors. Through 


the earnest labors of Rev. George E. Mer- 
riam of Brooklyn, N. Y., Puritan Church 


was filled with as large a congregation as 


the pastor had seen in the building, and a 
deep spiritual impression made upon the 
hearts of all, Dr. Oliver Huckel’s beautiful 
church in Baltimore was thronged to the 
doors and the artist’s strong resonant tenor 
voice was heard in every part of the audi- 
torium. It was a memorable occasion. In 
Washington, D. C., we had a brief interview 
with the President of the United States, 
who was kind enough to turn aside from the 
affairs of State to gaze reverently and 
thoughtfully upon the face of “The Master.” 

In Dr. Vineent’s church every seat was 
occupied. The Secretary of State and Mrs. 
Bryan were present in the congregation, and 
lingered with many others to view the paint- 
ing from different viewpoints and to greet 
the venerable artist with a cordial hand- 


‘clasp and a fervent word of appreciation. 


Secretary Bryan said he thought that “The 


Master” was the strongest face of Christ he 
had ever seen. 

Mr. Cobb had the pleasure of seeing his 
own painting, Washington on Dorchester 
Heights hanging in The Continental Hall 
of the D. A. R. Building, to which society 


- it was contributed by the D. A. R. of Massa- 


chusetts several years ago. 
The First Church of Detroit, of which 


Rey. J. Percival Huget is pastor; gave us a 


: tears, 


splendid reception. More than two hundred 
were unable to gain admittance at the even- 
ing service. The beautiful cathedral-like 
church was a most impressive sight with its 
multitude of worshipers thronging aisle, 
transept and nave. When the venerable 
patriarch was introduced by Mr. Crathen 
the whole audience rose and gave him a 
silent ovation. The artist was moved to 
Dr.: Wallace held a similar service 
in his church on Tuesday. 

In Ypsilanti the missionaries visited Dr. 


- Morris’s church and the State Normal Col- 


In the beautiful suburban churches 


lege with the same evidences of interest 


among both church people and_ college 
students. ; 
In Chieago\a very happy week was spent. 


of 
Eyanston and Rogers Park where Dr. McEI- 
veen and Dr. Nichols are pastors two suc- 
cessful meetings were held. At the Chicago 
Ministers’ Meeting on Monday, March 22, the 
paintings were unveiled and several engage- 
ments secured for the following week. At Dr. 
Davis’s invitation we visited the Seminary 
and held an interesting service. The stu- 
dents gave the artist a‘ warm welcome. 
During the week a flying visit was made to 
Two Rivers and Milwaukee, Wis., where 


we were right royally received by Rev. Wil- 
liam Morris and Dr. C. H. Beale. 

Our return to Chicago for three services 
on Sunday, March 28, in the Fifth Avenue 
Church; in Englewood and Oak Park with 
most delightful meetings in La Grange and 
Western Springs brought our stay in Chi- 
cago to an end. 

On Monday, March 29, we left the me- 
tropolis of the Middle West for our mission 
in Des Moines. We found on our arrival 
Dr. J. Hdward Kirbye of Plymouth Church 
all ready for us and we were soon en- 
sconced as guests in his charming and hos- 
pitable home. He is -doing a prodigious 
work, both in church and city affairs, and 
has a most influential position as a leader 
among men. He had arranged for us sery- 
ices every night in Passion Week in various 
churches, closing with special meetings in 
Plymouth on Good Friday and LEaster 
Sunday. : 

On Thursday we attended the Iowa State 
College at Ames, and spoke before several 
hundred students at vespers and in the city 
Congregational church the same evening. 

On Monday we left Des Moines for New- 
ton, lo., to attend Dr. Williams’ church, 
where we found a crowded church and a 
most enthusiastic people. 

April 5. 


Pastor Wagner’s Report 


The Christian Herald has just received 
the first report from Pasteur Charles Wag- 
ner of Paris (author of “The Simple Life,’’) 
who was asked to form a Committee in 
France for the Relief of the Widows and 
Orphans of the War in Burope. On Dec. 
31 ten thousand dollars, equivalent to 
51,600 franes, were transmitted to Pasteur 
Wagner to be used by his committee for the 
relief work. The report in part follows: 

“In forming the committee I first chose a 


_number of Frenchmen who were willing to 


collaborate with me in the work. They are 
as follows: M. Paul Favre, manufacturer ; 
M. de Manziarly, merchant; M. Lefevre, sec- 
retary of the Federation of Jewelers; M. 
Alfred Wuntier d’Aggalliers, pastor. I then 
went to the American Hmbassy and asked 
to be introduced to Americans who might 
wish to serve with us. The officials at the 
embassy courteously directed me to the 
American Clearing House, where I was well 
received, and under the auspices of which I 
made the acquaintance of Miss Adele B. 
Hyde and Prof. J. Mark Baldwin. Then, 
following your suggestion, I called on Dr. 
Mary Crawford, director of the American 
Ambulance Hospital. All of these were 
added to the committee. 

“Considering that the funds sent by the 
Christian Herald are exceptional gifts, which 


will not continue after the war, the commit-' 


tee decided not to engage in the adoption of 
orphan children or in making pensions for 
widows or old persons. It will aid orphans 
and widows and old persons in their first 
distress, and will see that steps are taken to 
secure their future by the action of the state, 
the church and individual effort. It will 
select the most appealing cases amongst those 
which will be shown it. Instead of seeking 
to succor the victims of the war in the great 
centers and in Paris in particular, it will re- 
lieve cases of distress in the localities least 
provided with agencies of rescue. 

“Tt will be, above all, attentive to the por- 
tions of territory recently freed, and to the 
regions which are yet occupied by the 
enemy; certainly it is there that interven- 
tion will have the most utility. 

“Pxperience has taught us that orphans 
to be placed need first of all clothing. We 
used a part of your funds to set up a work- 
shop, where women out of work, paid by us, 
will make underclothing and outer garments 
which can be more cheaply made by them- 
selves. 
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“The committee also has given immediate 
attention to-several particularly interesting 
cases, as follows: 


“The three Feuilley children, a boy of 
eleven, a girl of eight and a babe of eight 
months, without father or mother. The 
father fell on the battlefield, Oct. 29. The 
mother was taken to the hospital Jan. 18, 
and it was at once necessary to care for the 
children. Two weeks later the mother died 
and there was none to take the place of the 
parents but a poor old grandfather who livéd 
in the Department of the Nord. We have 
adopted those children provisionally, and will 
pay for their support until their future is 
assured. 

“Raymond Bioulae, at Choye, Haute 
Sadne. Young man of eighteen. incapacitated, 
whom two uncles were supporting. Both are 
in the army. In the small place where Biou- 
lace lives there is no relief station. Two old 
persons of seventy were taking care of the 
unfortunate young man. We are going to 


‘help him until his uncles return from the 


war. 

“A very respectable young woman whom 
we know, and who lived near us a very hon- 
est and laborious life, has lost her work 
through the war. She is a modiste. She 
has been supporting her mother, who is 
eighty-two years old, in the commune of 
Severac (Aveyron). It is a very distress- 
ing case. The old lady possessed nothing and 
receives nothing. We shall attend to her 
until the young woman finds work. 

“My colleagues of the Aisne, of the Marne, 
of Lorraine, of the Vosges are notified to let 
us know of cases of extreme distress. There 
are persons who have lost their houses and 
their goods, who are waiting for the spring 
in order to cultivate their fields and gardens, 
and in the meantime are obliged to live in 
wooden barracks until their houses are re- 
built. Especially in those cases where the 
father was killed in the war, if care can be 
taken of the widow she may prevent the 
family from being broken up. In general we 
do all in our power to prevent the separation 
of children from the widowed mother. 

“We will proceed with caution in order to 
make the gifts of our American friends at- 
tain the maximum of efficiency. May God 
protect you and bless you together with the 
Christian Herald, you and your kind readers. 

(Signed) “CHARLES WAGNER.” 


Open Forum Progress 


The seventh highly successful season of 
the Ford Hall Meetings in Boston closed 
most happily last week. Sunday evening 
Prof. Harry F. Ward of Boston University 
School of Theology gave a strong and in- 
spiring address on What Constitutes a Good 
American, with an appeal for democracy and 
brotherhood that pleased the audience which 
crowded the hall. 

Among the open forums that have followed 
in the wake of Ford Hall this season are 
those ‘conducted in the Italian and Yiddish 
languages in Boston, both of which have be- 
come an immediate success. 

Monday, April 12, an all-day Open Forum 
Council was held at the Twentieth Century 
Club, with leaders present from many 
forums whose original.inspiration came from 
Ford Hall. Under the leadership of George 
W.. Goleman, founder and director of the 
Ford Hall Meetings, there were exceedingly 
interesting and helpful discussions on many 
phases of the work, emphasizing the open 
forum and the church, the community, the 
school center and the new American. The 
spiritual element—unlabeled—was present 
throughout the sessions. Upon invitation 
of Rev. John Ross of Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo, it was voted to hold the 
next annual meeting of the Open Forum 
Council in Buffalo and give it national scope. 

A. delightful joint banquet of the Ford 
Hall Folks and Open Forum Council, with 
speeches by forum enthusiasts, was held in 
the evening. This movement is one of the 
most significant and promising in our times. 
It moves toward the democratic, brotherly 
solution of our social, political, economic 
and religious problems, 


POLAND APPEALS 10 THE 


ALADUUACOU LUAU UAL AAA te N 


WORLD 


BY REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, PRESIDENT UNITED SOCIETY CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


ORE than half the world is en- 
gaged in war, and the belligerent 
nations, however well disposed, 
cannot be expected to do much 
for the unfortunate countries that 

have been ravaged by war, since they have 

all they can do to care for their own. 


Belgium is comparatively near our 
shores. The ‘‘European tripper’’ from 
America is pretty certain to have crossed 
her boundaries. His sympathy would 
easily be aroused for the sufferers of 
Louvain and of Liege, and that fair land 
that has been desolated. 


But poor Poland is nearly one thousand 
miles farther away from us geographically, 
and much more than a thousand miles 
farther from us in knowledge and sym- 
pathy with the actual state of affairs. A 
score of voices have been raised for Bel- 
gium where one has been raised for Poland, 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island. Five sov- 
‘ereign states like these, if not the largest, 
are to be reckoned with in the sister- 
hood of commonwealths, and a country 
that in a generation can populate five such 
states, and is likely in another generation 
to people as many more, is worth the sym- 
pathetic consideration of every American.” 


Such is the great country which of late 
years has been divided between Russia, 
Austria and Prussia, that well deserves 
the sympathy of al’ Americans. Of the 
127,000 square kilometers which comprise 
it, more than 100,000 have been devastated 
by the armed forces that have tramped 
back and forth across her devoted soil. 
More than a million horses and two mil- 
lion head of horned cattle have been 
seized by the invaders, of one side or the 
other, and in four-fifths of the country, 


a igget % rt 


RETURNING TO RUINED HOMES 


and yet the needs of Poland are quite 
as great as those of her sister nation 
which has been desolated. 

The famous author, M. Sienkiewicz, has 
said of Poland, “I do not.wish to make 
any comparison with the sufferings of 
Belgium; they have been too fearful for 
words, but our needs touch 15,000,000 
ruined people in a country seven times 
the size of Belgium, devastated by re- 
peated passages of armies during the six 
months from the early days of August.” 


In our Revolutionary struggle, Polish 
sympathy was intensely with us, and their 
greatest hero, Kosciuszko, came over to 
fight our battles as a friend and nide of 
General Washington. Pulaski and Sodow- 
sky have also left their names upon the 
map of America for the good work that 
they have done. 


And Poland has peculiar claims upon 
our sympathies which even Belgium can- 
not urge. Comparatively few Belgians 
have found a honie in this new land, but 
millions of Poles have contributed their 
brawn and sinew, the strength of their 
arms and the vigor of their brains to the 
building of our national fabric. 


As I have before written, “If the people 
of Polish ancestry, most of them in the 
first generation, who live in the United 
States, were massed in New England, they 
would occupy five states as populous as 


The Christian Herald Fund for the Relief of the Widows and 
Orphans of the European War will be administered with the 
maximum of benefit to those for whom it is intended. Individual 
gifts of any amount should be promptly sent in. 
will be put to work as speedily as possible. 
will be made in the Christian Herald as the money comes in. 


The Christian Herald is represented by Committees in England, 


we are told, on good authority, ‘Not one 
grain of corn, not a scrap of meat nor a 
drop of milk, remained for the civil pop- 
ulation. The material losses are estimated 
at $500,000,000, and no fewer than 400,000 

ape have lost their means of liveli- 
ood. 


Surely such a story of destitution will 
appeal to every generous heart in America, 
and will lead us to endeavor to secure 
the plaudit which the Master gave to the 
woman who broke the alabaster vase of 
ointment upon His head—‘‘She hath done 
what she could.” 


I cannot better close this appeal than by 
quoting once more from the distinguished 
author of ‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ Henri Sienkiewicz: 


“The misery is really very great. In the 
Kingdom of Poland alone there are 15,000 
villages burned or damaged, a_ thousand 
churches and chapels destroyed, nine out of 
ten provinces occupied by the Germans, who 
have seized everything, even to the peasants’ 
chickens. The homeless villagers have sought 
shelter in the forests, where it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that women and children are dying 
from cold and hunger by thousands daily. 
The children raise their fleshless arms and 
ery to their mothers for bread, but the Polish 
mother has nothing to give them but tears.” 


Pres. United Society of Christian Endeavor. 
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For months the contending armies, 
millions of men, have made a fattlefield 
of Poland. The presence of these armed 
hosts has practically stopped industry, 
ended farming, put a blight upon every 
crop, chilled the chimneys of every home. 
Alt ambition has been stifled. All sense 
of security has been banished. In place 
of domestic peace, the simple comfort 
of peasant homes, the sweet happiness 
of childhood, the pleasant reward of 
neighborliness after toil, in place of all 
these things which make up the sum of 
human happiness for the great majority 
of us, there has come to them terror, 
starvation, disease, wandering, nalsedness, 
death. Poland has been beaten and robbed 
in order that armies might subsist and 
fight. Helpless and homeless, hopeless 
and strengthless, this high-minded, in- 
offensive race has come into a period 
of suffering beyond thing that has 
ever gone before in their histoest 


Thousands have attempted flight, only 
to find that there is no refuge from the 
devastating storm. Hemmed in by im- 
passable mountains and equally impass- 
able armed camps, held in by those ties 
which make death, if it must come, sweeter 
if on one’s native soil, thrust back by 
brutal winds and snows and senseless 
cannon, drawn back by baby voices, and 
by that home-love which flames cannot 
destroy, these millions of our fellow- 
human beings are in a position of such 
dire want and peril as the world simply 
could not stand were it at peace with 
itself. Had the wrath of heaven and 
not the rage of men struck down these 
multitudes, all the world would have 
rushed to lift them up. 


And as their condition becomes known, 
and Christian hearts begin to burn with 
sympathy and Christian gifts begin to 
pour in for the relief of Poland lying there 
unheeded by the nations who owe her 
life, a new chapter in the history of world 
charity begins to be written which prom- 
ises to be, perhaps, the greatest single 
story in all the literature of suffering. 
What opportunity is here presented for 
Christian America! It is the glory of 
Christianity that when it has done its 
utmost for those in need, it still does 
something more. It is not content until 
it has exhausted itself in service for others. 
And we feel, as the ignant call from 
Poland comes across the world, that our 
readers will ‘charge us with failure in 
duty, failure in faith toward them, failure 
in leadership, if we fail to say with all 
the emphasis we can command, give as 
you never gave before, for your fellow- 
beings in Poland. 


The widows and orphans in that land 
will be the recipients of your bounty 
through the Christian Herald. None can 
possibly need it more. That whole people 
would say Widows and Children first. 
Make it possible for our representatives 
there to put bread into starving hands, 
clothing upon shrinking fellow-beings who 
but a litthe while ago were as you are 
to-day, and new hope and courage into 
hearts that have begun to despair of 
such a thing as human fellowship in this 
world. 


Send your gifts great and small promptly. 
Send them repeatedly. Send t until 
you simply have no more to send, and 
the Father who seeth in secret—the Father 
of them as well as of us—will understand 


Holland, France, Belgium, Germany and Austria, and is now or- 


ganizing special Committees for the di 1 i 
and Poland. The French Committee is mentioned elsewhere in 


distressed people of Galicia 


We lay upon every Christian heart the urgency of this appeal 
and the greatness of this opportunity to present to the world a 
convincing proof of the real unity of the followers of Jesus Christ. 


Send contributions to WIDOWS AND ORPHANS FUND 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, No. 533 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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: | The Church School 
) By Walter S. Ath 
BACK OF THE ENDOWED ANNUITY Professor of AR ARS ot in a Des 


Moines, lo., and Director of the Des Moines Sunday 


School Institute 
OF GRINNELL COLLEGE While the book is based upon the best educational theory 


of the times, it is written in a manner which brings it within 
the reach of all. . . . The volume should be bought and used 
i a Il f by both parents and teachers who have a real desire to know 
how to lead in the religious education of children.—Presby- 

stands two million dollars o roa ir man 
The suggestions are all based on sound pedagogical prin- 
resources controlled by the Board ciples and are presented in a style at once so clear and simple 
as - make a ready appeal to every intelligent reader.— 

y Sunday School Magazine. 
of Trustees, a self-perpetuating body The book is intended for that rapidly increasing body of 
- 4 = religious workers who seek to give the practices of the church 
of keen business men, Serving with- school the support of sound educational theory.—Churchman. 
Lends itself admirably to a thorough inveaeeee of the 
‘ D organization of the Bible school. With the possible excep- 
out compensation, alive to the tion of the first chapter, each of the twelve chapters bears 
ay, bl 5 h precy upon an oe ea phase of the local work.— 
Monthly Guide, Des Moines, Io. : 

O Pp p ortunities POSS! et roug Precisely the sort of book for which all Sunday school 
workers have been looking eagerly. ... In this work sci- 


8 | 
Grinnell College to the young ence and art join hands; theory and practice are united. 
We { W | The result is a wholesome contribution to he liter- 
ature of Christian education.—Robert Perry Shepherd. 
people of the idd e€ est. The book is based upon scientific method with the express 
purpose of accomplishing for religious education certain 
benefits comparable to those similarly derived for secular 


The conservative policy of this Beaton. Siontard. 7 


fe i E The plans here given for each department are i <et 
< specified results of child study; the aims are defined anc 

Board of Trustees makes t € n analyzed; the relation of lesson material to these ion and 
‘ ‘ to child experience is shown; Various kinds of material are 

dowed Annuity Bond sale; it makes given and sources for more are named; organization, equip- 
ment, even programs are all set forth in a definite ne prac- 
y AA y tical way. ... There are few churehes in which the at- 
it sound ; it makes it secure. tractiveness and power of religion would not be immensely 
enhanced by adopting this manual as an_ official standard, 
and then humbly going to work to practice it in detail_— 


' George A. Coe, in School and Society. 
a very care i ; ete mé his sets 
THE GRINNELL GOLLEGE FOUNDATION forth te ee 
905 Tremont Building, Boston curriculum suited to the various: periods of unfolding child- 


hood.”’—Otterbein T'eacher. 
320 pages. 11 illustrations. Price $1.00 net. 
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The Young Man’s Jesus 


By BRUCE BARTON 
Price, $1.00 net 


A modern study of the manliness of Jesus, which emphasizes also his youth and 
his possession of the characteristics of youth; optimism, joy in life, cheerfulness, ete. 
Among the multitude of lives of Jesus, no other one so forcibly emphasizes. this 
aspect of his personality. The author draws a new portrait based on the old records, 
a portrait which differs as much from the ascetic painted by Munkacsy as it does 
from the effeminate personality of most modern artists. It places before us a physically 
strong, healthy and virile young man as the real Jesus, _ 

As a writer upon subjects of commanding moral and religious interest today 
Bruce Barton has scored a success that has won him no slight popularity with mag- 
azine readers of this country. 

The frontispiece of this book is a beautiful photogravure of “ The Master,” one 
of the strongest and most satisfying pictures of Christ that has ever been painted. 
It is the work of Darius Cobb, the venerable artist who has painted many other notable 
religious pictures. “The Master,” painted in his eightieth year, is Mr. Cobb’s master- 
piece, and is the realization of the ambition, the idealism and the prayers of a lifetime. 
Its appeal is universal and in a special way it is “The Young Man’s Jesus.” 


Illustrated. 233 Pages. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


The Council Impends 

Can it be that the next meeting of the National Council 
is less than six months’ distance! It seems only such a short 
way back to the historic Kansas City meeting less than two 
years ago. But now that the Council has become a hardy 
biennial instead of an “inefficient” triennial, we must begin 
to get ready for this great gathering of our Congregational 
clans in the beautiful university city next October. The 
excellent article by Rev. Harris E. Starr, secretary of the 
local committee, in this week’s number will give delegates 
and others a foretaste of the sights and scenes that await 
their coming. 


The Trip to California 

If anything were lacking to convince those who are con- 
sidering joining The Congregationalist party to California, 
that additional ictus is furnished by Grapho’s letter this week 
describing the charms of the trans-continental trip and the 
pleasures that await the tourists at the journey’s end. The 
stenographers and typesetters, who have handled this copy 
of Grapho’s, can hardly be restrained from at once casting 
in their lot with the intending travelers. We are glad to say 
that the party grows from week to week and the prospects 
before it also grow more roseate. Our friends in the cities 
and towns where stops are to be made assure us of a warm 
welcome and are already making definite preparation for the 
entertainment of their guests. We trust those who still may 
be wavering will come speedily to a favorable decision, which 
we are ent they will not regret. 


Professor Lyman’s Question Box 

The questions to Prof. Hbugene W. Lyman of Oberlin and 
his frank illuminating make a page of exceedingly interesting 
reading this week. Other inquiries from those who have in- 
tellectual and spiritual problems will be welcomed by Dr. 
Lyman and answered in our columns. We hope it may become 
one of the most useful departments in the paper. Dr. Lyman, 
it will be remembered, contributed recently to The Congre- 
gationalist four articles entitled, Building a Faith for Today. 
They have been used as the basis of mid-week prayer meet- 


ing discussions by pastors in this country and by Dr. Scudder 
of Honolulu. 


Good News 

In our news columns this week we print a report of the 
recent convocation at Yale which is of special interest and 
inspiration. In the Congregational Circle will be found a 
wealth of suggestion and good news from our churches, 


From Our Mail Bag 

Permit me to say how much I enjoyed the Peace Num- 
ber of The Congregationalist (Feb. 4). All numbers are 
good, but this one is especially good. No one can read it 
without realizing more the hell of war and the blessing of 
peace. It is good to realize how many forces are lining up 
with the forces of righteousness for world peace for all 
time. 


Waverly, Io. AC GRBs aks 


In reading Defenses of Civilization, in the issue of Jan. 
14, I had to stop several times to pray before I could finish 
it. It is worth more than a year’s subscription. I have for 
a long time been a reader of your paper, It is better every 
year. I often think, when my last day comes, one of the 
things I must give up will be The Congregationalist, I look 
over the dailies, but I wait to see what T'he Congregutionalist 
has to say. 

Lawrenceville, N. J. J. 0. 85 


I wish to express my deepest appreciation of Whe Con- 
gregationalist, and particularly of such material as Dr. 
Charles R. Brown’s handling of the Sunday school lesson 
for April 4. It is such things as these that help the young 
preacher and the earnest Christian worker of progressive 
ideas to keep up their courage and their faith that a better 
day is coming. With devout scholars like Dr. Brown to in- 
terpret it, the Bible will fast become a book respected and 
honored and obeyed (in its best intent) by many who are 
now compelled, by a more conservative interpretation, to 
reject it. May God bless you and may your tribe increase! 

Little River, Kan. B. E. C. 


6 a AS Uh 6 Ae The Congregationalist Announces 


Address A T O U RK 


Send me printed announcement and 
TO THE 


PANAMA PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Boorse Tour to the Pacific 
Along the Pathways of Congregationalism 
Under the Leadership of 


DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 


Editor of Zhe Congregationalist 


(Detach and return to 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass.) inci 2. fer 


(Mrs. Bridgman will accompany the party) 


Leaves Boston June 17 Returns Boston July 22 
Leaves Chicago June 20 Returns Chicago July 21 


Business Management of the Bureau of University Travel. 


THE ROUTE—Our tour takes us across the continent and back, through regions of wonderful natural beauty and grandeur, including The 
Grand Canyon, San Gabriel and the Mission Play, Santa Barbara, Del Monte, with its famous drive, Mount Tamalpais and the giant trees, 
Salt Lake City, the Royal Gorge, the Garden of the Gods, Crystal Lake Park, Denver, etc. 


THE EXPOSITIONS—Such a tour is a delight any year but this year the great Expositions would draw men to California even through 
desert wastes. It is no exaggeration to declare them the most wonderful in the long series. Even those who thought themselves exposi- 
tion-weary cannot find words to express their amazement and delight. The Panama-Pacific Celebration is something not to be missed. 
THE SPECIAL CONGREGATIONALIST FEATURES—These make the tour unique and distinguish it from any other plan. We offer you all 
that any other tour of similar length can offer, plus an opportunity to follow from Boston to San Francisco the advancing line of educa- 
tional institutions and churches that have contributed so much to Congregationalism and to the promotion of the highest ideals in our 
national life. Incidentally these stops form welcome breaks in the long journey and add almost nothing to the time required for the trip.- 


COST: From Chicago $310.00, from Boston $375.00 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A REMARKABLE STATEMENT JUSTIFIED 


“NEITHER WILLIAMS NOR AMHERST HAS ANY SUCH 
FIELD AS PIEDMONT COLLEGE” 


The above was written in private letter from Rev, Edwin M. Bliss, D. D., editor of the Encyclopedia of Missions. 
He is an alumnus of Amherst College, and he was writing to an alumnus of Williams; hence the special reference to 
these two colleges. He might have selected any other two of twenty New England colleges and have said the same 
thing with the same meaning. 

He knew there are in New England thirty great universities and colleges and that all New England js no larger 
than an average Southern state. The sum of the territory of the fourteen Southern states divided by fourteen gives, 
as the result, almost exactly the territory of the six combined New England states. 

He knew that the number of professors in some of those New England institutions is larger than the entire stu- 
dent body of the college proper in the Southern institutions. . 

He knew that New England could spare one-half her colleges and yet be far better equipped in this respect than 
is the whole South, with fourteen times the territory. He knew that many an academy and high school in New 
England is far better equipped in grounds, buildings, apparatus, etc., than is the average Southern college, 

He knew the great mountain region in all its educational need, with its Scotch-Irish people of primitive life but 
strong possibilities. 

He knew the educational needs of the white people of the rural South after ail the struggles upward from the poverty 
in which the war left them, their homes burned, their fields devastated, the strength of their manhood buried in the 
trenches along the battlefields. > 

He knew of the churches of the rural South needing trained pastors and leadership; of the schools of the rural 
South needing well-trained teachers. 

He knew that Piedmont is in the very center of the great Southeast, rich in natural resources but poor in present 
development, needing trained minds to develop it. ‘ 

With Williams and Amherst as two of thirty in a small territory, and with Piedmont as one of a few in a large 
territory with educational needs innumerable; with the facts of New England and the great South in mind, he wrote 
soberly and truthfully when he said, “Neither Williams nor Amherst has any such field as Piedmont College.” 

He was not disloyal to his Alma Mater when he wrote it, nor did he expect me to be disloyal to mine in accepting 
it as truthful, 

He said what he meant; he meant what he said, and he stated the exact truth. 

When such ah institution, in such a field, doing such a work, making good as Piedmont is, tells of its need of 
funds, it should be obliged to speak but once. It should not be compelled to ask one hundred and one times for each 
response; one hundred letters with no response to one with a response! 


FINALLY 


Piedmont has paid off its $4,000 deficit of last year, It has secured about $11,000 since the opening of its fiscal 
year, July 1, 1914, in ten months. It must have $4,000 more by June 30, in two months, or it will have to carry 
another deficit into next year. May God forbid! This work is too much needed and too valuable to be thus ham- 
pered and handicapped. : 

Will you help Piedmont, if you have not, to a fair chance, a square deal and a clean bill of financial health by 
sending a check or pledge by the next mail? é 

Yours sincerely, 
FRANK E. JENKINS, President of Piedmont College, 
147 Smith Street, Lowell, Mass. 


April 26, 1915. 
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A League of Common Prayer 
Wor YEAR ago we invited our readers to join a League of Intercession 
©) with the purpose of common and especially directed prayer. The 
League has attracted to its active membership some hundreds of the 
readers of The Congregationalist. If we were at liberty to print 
their names many would be recognized as leaders in life and its work. 
The League has been influential in the thought of many others. It 
has received the compliment of imitation in other papers and in parish work. It has 
not been possible to answer many of the private letters of appreciation which have 
come to us, but we take this anniversary occasion to acknowledge the interested kind- 
ness of members of the League. 
We have deliberately kept the League free from undue claims upon the time and 
money of the members. There are no dues or by-laws. The roll is preserved in our 
office, but is never published. We.ask only that the members keep in mind the object 
of prayer for the week each day at the noon hour. In order to have value member- 
ship in the League must involve some attention and sacrifice. But we remember also how 
valuable to the life of the soul is such a stopping-place of devotional thought in the 
middle of the busy day. From the prayer that follows’ waking to the prayer that 
ushers in the sleep of confidence in God is too long a stretch without conscious rec- 
ognition of God’s presence. 
We understand that this noontide prayer must often be interrupted or of the 
kind that our spiritual forerunners used to call ejaculatory. But letters from mem- 
bers of the League confirm our own belief that this thought for God and his King- 
dom at the noontide hour is one of the helpful features of League membership. It 
is a source of strength to be reminded that this hour means also companionship in 
prayer. 
_ No one, we think, will question the need or the special timeliness of prayer in 
this moment of the world’s anxiety. We may be in doubt what Jesus would do 
about many things if he were here among us in the flesh, but no one can doubt - 
that he would make large room for communion and intercession. He felt the stress 
of life more deeply than we feel it and he maintained a serenity which we find difh- 
cult or out of reach by. his continual consciousness of the presence of his Father. 
The testimony of Christ’s life is all for the need and practical opportunity of inter- 
cession. The Christlike man is the man who is much in prayer. 
On one side this Christlike habit of prayer is menaced by a necessitarian phi- 
losophy. Christ and his Church, however, bring their challenge to an experiment in 
prayer. Tens of thousands have been satisfied with the results of this experiment. 
| On the other side, prayer is often merely crowded out of busy lives. It becomes at 
last a study in proportionate values. Are the other things that.crowd out communion 
.. and intercession actually more important? Or do we merely let ourselves be cheated 

out of our share in the life with God by the jostling of inferior interests and values? 

We would like to secure a much larger membership in this League of Inter- 
cession to re-enforce the steady but comparatively slow growth of its first year. The 
League aspires to helpfulness through partnership in prayer. Its noontide recollec- 
tion and communion have been a source of strength and uplift to its members. We 
would like to extend the inspiring power of prayer in this common fellowship to 
many others among our readers. 
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The New Haven of Today 


Meeting Place of the Next National Council 
By Rev. Harris E. Starr 


HE national Council of 1874 came to New Haven, but it 

{ was quite another New Haven from that to which the 

Council of 1915 will come next October. Delegates to 
the earlier gathering found themselves in a comparatively 
quiet town of 55,000 inhabitants, known to them for the beauty 
of its elm-shaded streets, its distinguished university and to 
some, possibly, for its principal industry, the manufacture of 
fine carriages. Low, quaint buildings lined its thoroughfares, 
and beneath its elms ambled a few small horsecars. The faces 
one saw were for the most part American faces, for more than 
seventy per cent. of the population then was native. 

Today Yale University still contributes to New Haven’s 
fame, but does not give it its chief importance. The elms are 
gone, but attractive and substantial buildings have replaced 
many of the old, and the city’s beauty has by no means de- 
parted. The manufacture of fine carriages has practically 
ceased, but scores of important industries have sprung up, so 
that New Haven is now a bustling city of 150,000 inhabitants. 
More than forty-five thousand people, almost as many as the 
entire adult population of 1874, are employed in its manufac- 
turies, Electric car lines, radiating in every direction, con- 
nect the many surrounding towns and make the city the 
natural center of a large and thickly populated area. 

New Haven is now a conspicuously foreign city. Of its 
150,000 people, 50,000 are Italians and 50,000 others are of 
foreign parentage. Next to the Italians numerically come the 
Russian Jews, while no New England city, outside of Boston, 
has a larger Negro population. Almost on the spot: where John 
Davenport preached his first sermon after the arrival of the 
settlers stands the Zunder School, named for a former Jewish 
member of the board of education and having on its rolls few 
but Jewish children. Within a few rods are an Italian Bap- 
tist church, a German Baptist and a synagogue. Sixteen strong 
Roman Catholic churches testify to the change in ecclesiastical 
conditions that has taken place in the last few years. Repre- 
sentatives of the different nationalities occupy prominent places 
in the business, professional and political life of the city, and 
New Haven’s recent awakening and progress have been due in 
no small measure to their enterprise and public spirit. 

With all these changes one thing remains as it has been 
from the beginning: the city’s life centers round the Green. 
This broad and well-kept space is a part of the original nine 
squares in which the settlement of New Haven was laid out. 
Here the first meeting house was erected; here stood the first 
schoolhouse; here were planted the stocks, pillory and whip- 
ping post; here was the old burial ground, and here in later 
years Washington reviewed the Yale Military Company, and 
General Lafayette the state troops. Today three of the largest 
Protestant churches stand upon the Green—two Congregational 
and one Episcopal. 

Facing the Green on the east are the City Hall, the beautiful 
marble post office, now in process of construction, and several 
of the city’s newest and largest office buildings. The public 
library, the new courthouse, just completed at the cost of over 
a million dollars, and First Methodist Church face the Green 
upon the north. To the west and northwest stretch the Uni- 
versity buildings, while upon the south runs the principal 
business street of the city. -Within a short radius are the 
chief hotels, theaters, banks and stores. 

In the center of the Green, a beautiful example of colonial 
architecture, stands Center Church, First Church of Christ in 
New Haven, where the Council will convene. Since 1638, when 


John Davenport and his company built their first meeting 
house, public worship has been regularly conducted here. A 
few steps to the north is United Church, and close by the 
parish houses of both these churches, which will afford com- 
modious quarters for committees, exhibits and other require- 
ments of the Council. From Center Church can be seen the 
buildings of the Yale School of Religion, over which Moderator 
Brown presides. Yale University has been most gracious in 
its readiness to co-operate with the committee of arrangements 
and delegates will have every facility for becoming acquainted 
with the libraries, museums and other interesting departments 
of the institution. A block from the Yale School of Religion is 
Woolsey Hall, the use of which the University authorities have 
offered the Council. In its auditorium, seating 2,700, the even- 
ing sessions will be held and the Council sermon preached. At 
the Yale Commons many of the delegates will probably secure 
at least some of their meals. 

Across the way from Woolsey Hall delegates who wish 
may enter the old Grove Street Cemetery, where they will be re- 
minded of the contributions of this section of Connecticut to the 
life of our own nation and of the world. Here lie buried 
Roger Sherman, signer of the Declaration of Independence ; 
Gen. David Humphrey, aide-de-camp to General Washington ; 
Rear Admiral Andrew Hull Foote, Charles Goodyear, inventor 
of vulcanized rubber; Eli Whitney, inventor of the cotton gin ; 
Noah Webster, Lyman Beecher, Hiram Bingham, first mission- 
ary to the Hawaiian Islands, and many others equally illus- 
trious. 

New Haven is one of the strongholds of Congregationalism 
in this country, ranking sixth on the basis of communicants. 


Its influence in the past has not been measured by the size of - 


its churches, however. Yale University, the child of Con- 
necticut Congregationalism, has given it a large share in mold- 
ing the thought and polity of the denomination. Although no 
longer sectarian, through its School of Religion Yale will 
doubtless long continue to influence the Congregationalism of 
the nation profoundly. 

In the Protestant religious life of the city Congregational- 
ism still retains the leadership. Its fifteen churches have about 
seven thousand members. Among these are an Italian, Swed- 
ish, Danish and colored church, all of which are thriving. The 
latter, which has just completed seventy-five years of ministry, 
has a membership of nearly four hundred of the most intelli- 
gent and well-to-do Negroes if the city, and is doing a splendid 
civic work in its district. There are four social settlements im 
the city, which are doing much to relieve need and-to edu- 
eate and Americanize the foreign population, Two of these 
are under Congregational control—Welcome Hall, supported by 
Church of the Redeemer, and the Davenport House, established 
by Center Church. The Lowell House, though mow not under 
ecclesiastical management, was started by Pilgrim Church, and 
numbers many Congregationalists among its workers and heavi- 
est contributors. The remaining settlement is in charge of St. 
Paul's Episcopal, Church. Congregational laymen and lay- 
women are conspicuous in the civic and social institutions of 
the city, as well as in the business and political; and for every 
religious and charitable undertaking which the city as a whole 
inaugurates, the largest proportion of the funds and the service 
comes from Congregational sources. 

The New Haven churches are looking forward to ‘the coming 
of the Council with much enthusiasm, glad that they may offer 
to their brethren from near and far their hospitality and ex- 
pecting to be benefited immeasurably themselves. 


What Other Editors are Saying 


HAVE YOU GOT IT 
After all, are not the sense of humor and the sense of propor- 
tion pretty much one and the same thing? ‘To fail to fit one’s self 
into the general scale of things, to look at everything from an un- 
consciously egoistic point of view, is almost inevitably to lack a 
sense of humor, because it means a failure to see things in their 
true relations.—Springfield Republican, 
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MOTHERS'’—AND FATHERS'—WORK 


It would be a grand thing to have a “saloonless nation,” but 
it would be a far grander thing to have a generation of men who 
would not enter a saloon, We ought to strive for that. And the 
raising of such a generation must be the work of the 
Western Recorder. * 
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International Peace Makers 


Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, for a quarter of a century a mission- 
ary in Japan, and Prof. Shailer Mathews of Chicago well deserve 
to be called international peace makers in view of their recent 
mission to Japan as ambassadors of the American churches 
represented in the Federal Council. They devoted themselves 
so completely during their month in Japan to addresses and 
interyiews that they had little time for mere sight-seeing, and 
they came back after holding nearly 100 meetings of one kind 
or another with representative Japanese, confident that the 
underlying sentiment of the nation is in utmost accord with 
the best sentiment of America. Says Dr. Gulick in a letter to 
us just at hand: 

“All responsible Japanese earnestly desire to maintain 
friendship between our two countries. Sinister forces, however, 
are at work. We must beware of rumors. Effort is being made 
to mislead Japan about America, as effort also is being made to 
mislead American opinion about Japan. Men on both sides 
must learn to keep cool and distrust assertions that charge bad 
faith or bad conduct or bad purposes on the other. 

“Tt is highly important for Americans to look at Japan's 
problems with sympathy, for without sympathy we cannot 
understand her aright. Let us put ourselves in her place before 
we dare to condemn her. I refer now particularly to the Japan- 
China situation, complicated as it is by the deeds, misdeeds and 
ambitions of Germany, Russia, France and Hngland in China 
and also by China herself. Such anti-American sentiment as 
exists in Japan—and there is some—is the natural reaction in 
Japan against anti-Japanese agitation, legislation and utter- 
ances in America. There is absolutely no adequate cause for 
the tension that exists. It is a species of hysteria. It is a 
wholly needless psychological state that has been produced 
almost entirely by sensation-loving people and a sensation-creat- 
ing press.” 

We hope these words counseling patience and the avoidance 
of unjustified suspicion will be heard and heeded in every part 
of America. 


-American Neutrality 

President Wilson spoke strongly last week in regard to 
American neutrality, its duties and responsibilities. In a speech 
to the representatives of the press, he made his appeal for an 
attitude of “absolute self-control and self-mastery,” urging that 
only by this self-government of tongue and action would it be 
possible for us to preserve our opportunity of leadership as the 
one great neutral nation which is at a distance from the seat 


- of conflict. 


The President’s thought showed a deep sense of the serious- 
ness of the situation. “The times behind us, gentlemen,” he 
said, “have been diflicult enough; the times before us are likely 


- to be more difficult because, whatever may be said about the 


present condition of the world’s affairs, it is clear that they are 
drawing rapidly to a climax, and at the climax the test will 
come, not only of The nations engaged in the present colossal 
struggle—it will come for them, of course—but the test will 
come to us particularly.” Our duty, he asserted, and our oppor- 
tunity, must be summed up in the motto, “America First.” 


Let us think of America before we think of Europe, in order 
that America may be fit to be Europe’s friend when the day of 
tested friendship comes. The test of friendship is not now sym- 
pathy with the one side or the other, but getting ready to help 

-both sides when the struggle is over. 
In regard to the sympathies of the American people, the 


' President had a wise word to say, following on his assertion 


of the substantial unanimity of American opinion in regard to 
the deepest things: 


America is not all of it vocal just now. It is vocal in spots. 
But I for one have a complete and abiding faith in that great 
silent body of Americans who are not standing up and shouting 
and expressing their opinions just now, but are waiting to find 
out and support the duty of America. I am just as sure of their 
solidity and of their loyalty and of their unanimity, if we act 
justly, as I am that the history of this country has at every 
crisis and turning point illustrated this great lesson. 


The President’s hope that America may come to occupy a medi- 
ating position with reference to the nations now engaged in war 
is founded on the total absence of American ambition for ex- 
_ pansion. 
! 


nye do not want anything that does not belong to us. Isn’t 

a nation in that position free to serve other nations, and isn’t a 
nation like that ready to form some part of the assessing opinion 
ot the world? 
He warned his hearers, all of whom have to do with the dis- 
semination of news, against allowing the atmosphere of thought 
to be affected by rumors, with an explicit reference to the 
alleged secret establishment of a Japanese naval base in South- 
ern California. 

We are not confident that the mediation of America will be 
welcomed in the affairs of the world at this juncture, but we 
are entirely in accord with the President’s advice that we should 
all be thoroughly loyal to our own nation, and that we should so 
hold ourselves in a judicial and disciplined poise that any oppor- 
tunity of helpfulness which may arise may also find us prepared 
to make use of it to the uttermost. 

The second utterance of the President in regard to neutral- 
ity is found in the personal note addressed to Count von Bern- 
storff, which, although it bears the signature of Secretary of 
State Bryan, is stated to have been composed or revised by the 
President. The note is entirely temperate in language, and 
observes the formalities of diplomatic civility, but it also con- 
tains a polite rebuke for the German ambassador’s indiscretion, 
“T regret. to say the language which Your Hxcellency embodies 
in your memorandum is susceptible of being construed as im- 
pugning the good faith of the United States in the performance 
of its duties as a neutral.” : 

The President calmly proceeds to state that the United States 
has ‘in no manner yielded any one of its rights as a neutral 
to any one of the present belligerents.” He called attention to 
utterances and actions by our government with both sides in 
the present war “by exercising the privileges of a sincere friend 
of both parties” as indicating its impartial good will. He did 
not mince matters in referring to the exportation of arms. 

The placing of an embargo on the trade in arms at the present 
time would constitute such a change and be a direct violation 
of the neutrality of the United States. It will, I feel assured, 
be clear to Your Excellency that holding this view and consider- 
ing itself in honor bound by it, it is out of the question for this 
government to consider such a course. 

This calm note of explanation and rebuke stands out in 
striking contrast with the German ambassador’s attempt to 
appeal over the head of the government to the people of the 
United States. It is a wise solution of a difficult position. 
President Wilson might have followed Washington’s example, 
or Cleveland’s, in demanding the recall of Ambassador von 
Bernstorff. To have done this in the present conditions, how- 
ever, must have aroused excited feelings, and kindled flames of 
partizanship which we would all have regretted. The note as 
it stands conveys a personal rebuke to the officious ambassador 
without lowering the dignity of the government. It also puts 
clearly and concisely the President’s thought of American neu- 
trality before the nation and the world. 


Taking Off the Lid 


The old saying, “Be sure your sin will find you out,’ must 
be occurring just now to the minds of a good many former 
leaders of political and financial life in America. We have, 
for example, a sensational libel suit in which a party leader of 
great prominence is asking damages from a former President 
of the United States. As a witness under examination, and 
cross-examination, former President Roosevelt is uncovering 
such elements of alleged corruption in the time of his active 
political life as he thinks will help in fastening the charge of 
corrupt political activity upon his friend of former years. The 


alliances of political bosses and selfish business leaders are 


being spread before the eyes of the public, and the result is a 
scandalous chronicle which will make many a man ashamed. 

A somewhat similar experience has overtaken a little group 
of financiers in the passing into a receivership of the Rock 
Island Railroad, which is naturally one of the great and wealthy 
roads of America. The receivership was instituted on suit for 
a debt of $15,000. The road is earning more money and has a 
greater property than it had when it was reorganized some 
years ago. The difficulty has been that its managers in that 
time of prosperity reckoned upon a proportionate advance in 
earning power which would have made their high-built financial 


structure reasonably secure. The increase of taxes and of ex- 
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penses in running the road and the relative falling off of the 
business of the nation have spoiled that calculation and brought 
about a financial break-down. No one now pretends that the 
road has been wisely managed on the financial side. The pur- 
chasers of the inflated stock will be heavy losers, In the long 
run, the laws of the world punish financial sins and follies more 
severely than any laws which our legislatures can devise. 

We cite these instances in which sins and follies of-a time 
not long past have been brought to light and punished as illus- 
trations of the universal law which sooner or later destroys 
pretence and reduces inflated moral and financial values to 
their proper level. That day may not come for some of us 
tomorrow or next week, but sooner or later in the divine order- 
ing, it is sure to come. 


The Growth of an Indignation 


We believe in free speech, and that is the constitutional right 
under which protection is claimed for Thomas Dixon and D. W. 
Grithth in putting what they please into the motion picture play, 
“The Birth of a Nation.” But we suggest that there is a point 
in the exercise of any kind of freedom where liberty becomes 
license, where the weak become victims of the strong—a point 
where law must say, Stop, or liberty becomes tyranny, outrage 
and anarchy. Existing laws, as interpreted, have proved too 
weak to secure justice for the colored people in California, New 
York and Massachusetts, when a fight has been made against the 
falsehood, vilification and immorality of *‘The Birth of a Nation.” 

The rapidly gathering storm of indignation in Boston, sup- 
ported valiantly 
Governor Cushing and many other prominent people of Massa- 
chusetts, including Hon. Samuel W. McCall, the Congregational 
ministers ~nd other clergy and laity, has been demanding the 
passage of a law to stop this show. 

Should law be invoked to stop such a play as “The Birth of 
a Nation’? The motive back of a questionable play is important. 
Thomas Dixon has frankly stated to us his motives in this play. 
It is to teach the whole country his radical Southern doctrines 
with reference to colored Americans. He wishes to show them 
in such a light that they shall be driven from the country. He 
glorifies in the play the mob murder of the Ku Klux Klan, and 
there and elsewhere advocates absolute white supremacy and 
the removal of all colored people-from the United States. 

Must colored American citizens submit to such propaganda? 
Shall we who love liberty, justice and truth submit to the at- 
tempted tyranny, injustice and falsehood that thus threaten 
the foundations on which our nation rests? Not only in Boston, 
but throughout the United States the time has come for such 
action as shall drive from our theaters—stage and screen— 
any propaganda of immorality, race hate and contempt for law. 


‘*King’s Pledge Sunday”’ 


Sunday, April 18, was observed in 10,000 churches through- 
out England as “King’s Pledge Sunday.” At a large meeting 
in Central London more than 2,000 people took a pledge to 
abstain from intoxicants during the whole period of the war. 
These are encouraging signs for English progress toward the 
conviction that alcohol, as one of the race poisons, must be cut 
out of its place in social and individual life. Great Britain 
seems not even yet prepared for the complete prohibition of 
spirit drinking which Russia achieved in a day. Her conserva- 
tism is especially strong where it concerns the daily habits of 
the people, and Great Britain has long been a_ beer-drinking 
country. The example of King George and of Lord Kitchener 
is, however, having its effect among the higher social classes. 
It is said that in a recent two-day period the sales of liquor to 
members of the House of Commons amounted to less than one 
dollar. We should like to see the sacrifice of beer as well as 
spirits accepted by the whole British people as a war measure. 
Probably that is too much to expect at once from John Bull, 
the lover of ancient ways; but a movement which has behind 
it that high social influence and which found expression in the 
pledges of thousands on King’s Pledge Sunday is a sign of hope 
for the growth of the temperance movement which we welcome 
with sincere delight. 

We may note within our own borders signs of progress 
toward ‘the ultimate end of the saloon which we desire. Elec- 


by Governor Walsh and later by Lieutenant 
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tions last week in Illinois, where the fight of the liquor interests 

has been particularly bitter, resulted in holding under local | 
option all the territory which has hitherto been dry and the | 
reclaiming of a number of districts for the prohibition idea._ 
Leaders on both sides of our political life are beginning to study 
the situation with a question whether it would not be good- ‘a 
strategy to make it an important issue in the Presidential cam-_ 
paign of 1916. We would regret the division of Americans on — 
this point solely, and would much prefer to have the voters of 
both parties persuaded and insistent in demanding that their 
representatives without reference to party lines should at least — 
and at once give all the different localities a chance to order 

out the saloon, 


The Editor’s Travels 


“When tulips bloom in Union Square,’ and the scent and 
feel and promise of springtime are in all the city parks, it is 
a good time to visit New York and to feel once more the quick- 
ening pulse of our greatest (Beg pardon, Chicago) American 
city. For New York is not to be despaired of since it has put 
Mitchel in the mayor's chair and helped to elect Whitman 
governor, and is the headquarters and the base of supply of so 
many agencies striving to promote peace and righteousness the 
world over. It is rich in institutions and men and women that 
do not wait for Billy Sunday to come before they “Fill the un 
returning minute, with sixty seconds’ worth of distance run,” 
hut season in and season out, labor to educate the ignorant, lift 
the fallen and benefit the poor and unfortunate. 

New York has such a continuous, intense and varied life of 
its own that the coming of the President of the United States 
turns very few persons aside from their customary routine. 
The editor was at the Waldorf Astoria just before Mr. Wilson 
and his party arrived to address the members of the Associated 
Press last week Tuesday, and that spacious and elegant hostelry 
gave little evidence of unusual crowding, either within its gilded 
walls or without them. I counted it a pleasure to mingle with 
these publishers and editors from all over the country, makers 
of publi¢ opinion and, viewed close at hand, as clean, brainy and 
forceful a set of men as one often encounters. They may differ 
from the President, many of them, as respects his Mexican 
policies, but the honor paid to him on this occasion was evi- 
dently as hearty as it was genuine and he awarded their salvos 
of applause with one of his great addresses on America First, 
delivered with his customary ease and justifying the compliment 
that the editor heard paid to Woodrow Wilson long before he 
mentioned for the Presidency, “The best after-dinner — 
speaker in America.” The editor could not help thinking what 
a powerful, though incidental asset this gift of pleasing and 
telling speech was for the head of a great nation like ours. 

2 * 

The editor had his first glimpse of the School of Journalism 
connected with Columbia University. It has its home in a 
beautiful building, costing several hundred thousand dollars. 
In the few years since it was established by the generosity of 
the late Joseph Pulitzer it has found its place in the life of 
the university. It has about seventy-five students, coming from 
all over the country, including quite a sprinkling of young 
women. They get a substantial grounding in history, economics, 
literature and other branches of learning especially desirable 
for newspaper workers. Along with this academic instruction 
at the hands of able men goes constant reportorial work 
through daily assignments covering various phases of city life. _ 
Metropolitan papers are beginning to look to this school for 
reporters and editors. 

In connection with the course being given by aleabbabs ives 
of various denominations, the editor was pie 
budding journalists what Congregationalism stands: glad 
life of the nation and the world, how its principles have au) 
in the form of our government, what its sine tart 
istics are and what expressions of Congregationali 
porters are likely to find in their hunt for news. 
a dry lecture—so the editor thought—but the que 
the close could only emanate from alert minds 
testing ecclesiastical systems by their real it 
progress, Jews, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Rom 
and devotees of other forms of pasagad as well as frank 
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of any churches at all, their prevailing attitude toward prob- 
lems of poverty, the amount of freedom allowed in Congrega- 
tionalism for views not strictly Orthodox and the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. Indeed, it interested the editor most of all to find 
how frequently the questions from this variegated group harked 
back to those two basal ones: “Who was Jesus Christ?’ and 
“What is it to be a Christian today?’ 

So the editor got the impression that while religion is not 
formally taught at this Columbia School of Journalism, it is 
by no means repressed, and that the atmosphere of the institu- 
tion tends to foster the growth of fine ideals and to set the 
students thinking not simply about copy, headlines and jobs, 
but about the fundamental things on which success in any call- 
ing must eventually be based. It could hardly be otherwise 
when the director of the school is Dr. Talcott Williams, born 
of missionary parents in Turkey, an Amherst graduate, a man 
of learning, culture and faith, deeply interested in the spiritual 
problems of young men and women. 

Sd * 

That same night the editor was one of the hundred and fifty 
guests of the Federal Council and the New York Peace Society 
at a dinner at the Hotel Astor in honor of Prof. Shailer Mathews 
of Chicago University and Rey. Sidney L. Gulick, D.D., just 
“back from their interesting month in Japan as ambassadors of 
the American churches. New Yorkers dine late, long and well, 
so it was after nine before Chairman Arthur J. Brown intro- 
duced the speakers, both of whom spoke most appreciatively 
of their warm reception at the hands not only of the Japanese 
“Christians of the communities, but the leaders in the state like 
Ito and Okuma, with whom they had special interviews, the 
business and professional leaders of Japan with whom they held 
intimate conferences. It is no disparagement to the President 
of the Federal Council or to the veteran and beloved missionary 
from Japan to say that the oratorical honors that night were 
carried off by Dr. T. Iyenaga, now a resident of New York and 
engaged in the laudable work of helping interpret Japan to 


America. His style of speaking differed from that of any other 


Japanese whom the editor ever heard speak. He reminds one 
a little of the polished eloquence of a Joseph H, Choate or the 
late Dr. Storrs. A master of the English tongue, a discerning 
student of international relationships, polite yet trenchant, he 
spoke words of truth and soberness. He asked that the temper- 
ament of the Japanese be considered in all judgment of the 
race. His fellow-countrymen, he said, are not like the average 
American, communicative and outspoken, but reserved, unex- 
pressive, apparently unemotional, but with all that as sincere 
lovers of peace as any people in the world. 
* * 

From the ballroom of the Astor and its occupants in fault- 
less evening dress, representing the highest social circles of 
New York, to the plain wooden tabernacle on Broadway, Pater- 
son, N. J., crowded with 8,000 or 10,000 of us average people, 
was the transition the editor had made when eight o’clock came 
round the following evening. For the first time in his life he 
saw and heard Billy Sunday, concerning whom he seems to re- 
member certain rather positive asseverations within recent 
years. The editor long ago made up his mind that Mr. Sunday 
does more good than harm, so perhaps he did not go with an 
entirely open mind, but he tried to detach himself from former 
judgments and to view the phenomenon as for the first time it 
presented itself to him. He spent five hours in the tabernacle, 
talked with policemen, ushers, newspaper men, members of the 
local committee and of Mr. Sunday’s party, ministers from the 
vicinage and from a distance, and if he had only what he saw 
that night to judge by he would be an ardent, though still dis- 
criminating supporter of Mr. Sunday. 

The sermon was on repentance. It was an hour and ten 
minutes long—at least ten minutes too long, thought the editor. 
He recognized in some of the stories material employed by 
Dr. ‘Chapman, Gipsy Smith and other evangelists, though in 
telling his stories and quoting dogmatic statements from Elijah, 


' Brown, Spurgeon or anybody else, Mr. Sunday imparts an ele- 


ment of originality which goes far toward making them his own. 
The New York Congregational pastor who sat by the editor's 
side all the evening murmured every now and then under his 
breath: “Fine,” “The ethical drive of that was tremendous.” 
The editor heard little slang and only one sentence emanating 


nS 


from the un-Christianized section of Billy’s large heart. The 
sermon was a powerful plea to men and women to quit wrong- 
doing and come to Christ, not primarily for fear of hell, but 
because it was the right and the sensible thing to do. 

In so far as the atmosphere and surroundings went, the 
editor could easily have thought himself back in an old Moody 
tabernacle or at a Gipsy Smith or Chapman meeting. Practi- 
cally the same hymns were sung, the same kind of Christian 
people were there—the people who love Christ and want others 
to come to him. There was no undue levity. The thousands 
present seemed to be average independent Americans sizing up 
the situation for themselves, not taking everything Billy Sunday 
says for law and gospel, but getting what he has to give to 
make them better men and women, 
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So the story of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh now seems likely 
to be duplicated in Paterson. The local Congregational pastor, 
Rey. W. H. Longsworth, a broad-minded graduate of Yale 
Divinity School, slowly convinced by tokens, the force of which 
he cannot escape, believes that his own and the other churches 
are being blessed by this campaign sufficiently to justify the 
abandonment for several weeks of their regular schedule. 
Sunday’s battle with booze in Paterson will evidently be a stiff 
one judging from the number of saloons there. But when the 
editor learns that strong men are bringing their own masculine 
relatives and neighbors down the trail, that long-standing debts 
are being.settled at the stores, that one collecting agency has 
practically gone out of business, and when the net effect of 
sermon, song and systematic effort seems to be in the direct 
line of that which every Christian heart wants to see accom- 
plished, not only in a hard city like Paterson, but in every 
difficult field of Christian effort the country over, the editor is 
willing to take some risks and to trust the spirit of God and 
the common sense of the converts to overrule in the interest of 
his Kingdom some things which he wishes were different in 
Mr. Sunday and his methods. H. A. B, 


& 
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At the invitation of Bishop Weller of Fond du Lac Diocese 
of the Episcopal Church, Dr. Newman Smyth of New Haven, 
Ct., visited Oshkosh, Wis., recently for a conference on church 
union. About fifteen ministers of various churches had as- 
sembled, and Bishop Weller and Dr. Smyth made opening ad- 
dresses, which were followed by a discussion lasting five hours. 
The sincere and frank statements of these two men, who are at 
such opposite extremes theologically but one in spirit, created 
an atmosphere of tolerance and Christian love, in which no 
spirit of schism or division could live. Hach man expressed 


‘freely his own thoughts, not hesitating to point out the diffi- 


culties as they appeared to him. The ministers unanimously 
requested that another such conference be held, to which all 
ministers of the Fox River Valley should be invited; that its 
purpose should not be any organic move toward union, but 
simply free, frank discussion on the subject. Rev, Harry F. 
Burns, pastor of First Congregational Church in Oshkosh, 
writes: “We were all convinced that spirit of unity must 
strongly prevail before any union that is desirable can be 
brought about, and that when this spirit does prevail it will 
create a united body by its own power.” Such a profitable con- 
ference in a seat of high, church Episcopacy is indeed en- 
couraging. 
& 

The Twenty-first Annual Conference on International Arbi- 
tration will be held at Lake Mohonk, May 19-21. Hon. 
John Bassett Moore, recently Assistant Secretary of State, will 
preside. It will be necessary, of course, to exclude from the 
discussions the causes of the present war and questions con- 
cerning its conduct, so far as they relate to the policies and 
acts of belligerents. But the contrast between the present situ- 
ation and that at the time of the Conference last May will 
eall for revision of theories then confidently held and the 
consideration of new proposals for bringing the nations into 
compacts making for the peace of the world. It is proposed to 
discuss possibilities of international co-operation in avoiding 
occasions for war, in creating and improving means for the 
settlement of differences, in assuring the observance of neu- 
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trality and increasing Pan-American influence for peace. 
Among minor topics suggested are the relation of finance to 
modern war, the regulation of aerial and under-sea methods 
in warfare, and the question of embargo on exporting arms 
and munitions of war from neutral nations, 


Sad 


Bishop Sperry of the Evangelical Church, addressing the 
state convention of that body in Iowa, used a phrase that ought 
to mean something to churches everywhere, especially the 
struggling parishes of city byways and rural hedges. He 
warned, “Be not ‘pot-bound.’” This application to the church, 
edifice and policy alike, of the truth that a living organism 
must have room to grow, that many a plant dies not for lack of 
capacity to grow, but for lack of lifegiving elements, is one to 
think over. 


A recent Outlook had a chatty description of Mr. Sunday’s 
meetings. It appeared in the department known as The Spec-_ 
tator. This anonymous and always interesting contributor to 
the Outlook writes favorably of Mr. Sunday, and says that - 
“every man or woman in the City of Brotherly Love who has 
not heard Billy Sunday has missed an experience worth stand- 
ing in line in the streets to gain. The Spectator would like to 
try it again tomorrow.” . 
wt 

Well done, Massachusetts Episcopalians! They have voted 
in their diocesan convention, with only two or three dissenting 
voices, to support a pension scheme that will allow a rector to 
retire at the age of sixty-seven and have for the rest of his life 
an annual grant equivalent to half his year’s salary. The far- 
sighted wisdom of Bishop Lawrence is evidently back of this 
undertaking. ; 


From Our Western Window 


“Journalism and citizenship are.losers,’ wired Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden on learning of the death of William R. Nelson, 
editor and owner of the Kansas City Star, and added, ‘The 
ideal newspaper will come sooner because of him.” 

It is a great tribute to any man’s contribution to his chosen 
profession that after his passing men say that he raised it 
nearer the ideal. No one will grudge that tribute to Mr. 
Nelson. Like the late Samuel Bowles of the Springfield Re- 
publican, who only a little while preceded him into the valley 
of death, Mr. Nelson supervised not a local, but a national 
organ of public opinion. The Star and its creator have been 
repeatedly exploited in the magazines as America’s greatest in 
the newspaper world. Certainly it would be very hard to 
estimate the part played by Mr. Nelson in the upbuilding and 
high leadership of his chosen Southwest country. His national 
influence, however, is best illustrated in that great flood of 
messages which has poured in from all parts of the country 
since his death. In the Star a few pages of them have been 
reproduced from those of Presidents to those of child readers 
who loved the name of Nelson. 

Perhaps the dead editor would have been best satisfied with 
the brief but eloquent tribute of Rabbi Wise of New York, but 
in life it doubtless would have been denied through the man’s 
great modesty: “He was a great tribune of the American peo- 
ple because he was incorruptibly and unswervingly true to 
every high interest of his city, state and nation; servant of the 
people was this wise, benignant, unafraid, visionary leader 
of men, and the people knew and loved him for their own.” ; 

Mr. Nelson was not identified with any church, but all who 
knew recognized his depths of true religion, It is interesting 
to know that those suggestive quotations from the Bible and 
from the great preachers, constantly appearing in the Star, 
were at his personal suggestion. One who knew intimately this 
side of Mr. Nelson writes: “He was serenely confident that 
the universe was the expression of a righteous Creator, that in 
the end right would triumph and that no evil could befall a 
good man in death.” 

His mother was a Quaker and his father a vestryman in 
the Episcopal Church, but their combined wisdom and nurture, 
it seems, struck a problem in young William, For disciplinary 
reasons they finally sent him to the Roman Catholic University 
of Notre Dame. Despite the trial which he was to teachers 
even here, it was this institution that in 1911 honored him 
with the degree of Doctor of Laws. The restless and mis- 
chievous energy of the youth had found its outlets in a notable 


and militant service to fellowmen, 
* * 


+ 


It is easy to be impatient with Colorado. Sometimes her 
civie sins seem to cry to heaven, Just now she is determined 
to carry out an expensive investigation to discover what's the 
matter and who is responsible for letting the cat out of the 


there is, where it lies and who first discovered the smooches. 
In this connection it might be remembered that “Billy” Sunday 
coddled Denver less perhaps than any of his subjects of recent 
years. 

. Of course, Denver conditions seem to be a constant thorn in 
the flesh, whether Ben Lindsey is involved or not, For ex- 
ample, in the face of police declarations of purity, a local news- 
paper went out single-handed and gathered evidence that 
ninety-seven resorts were operating in defiance of law. It 
published the list, too. 

The response of the chief of police and his remedy was 
this, “You can tell the whole world that the only way I see to 
better present conditions is to have a segregated vice district.” 
Think of it! And this after commissions in seventeen cities 
and two states, Massachusetts and Wisconsin, have unani- 
mously agreed in recommending the abolition of segregated 
vice! Some of these very commissions, notably those in Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Philadelphia and the like, began with a 
prejudice in favor of segregation, .Then there is available the 
exhaustive report, also emphatically condemning segregation 
and regulation, made by Abraham Flexner of conditions in 
Europe. 

This is not all. When the reluctant police of Denyer start 
to clean up, here is a sample of their methods. A couple were 
arrested in a resort and arraigned before the magistrate. He 
suspended punishment on condition they be promptly married. 
The ceremony was performed. Think of this as a solution for 
sin and of the new home thus inaugurated. Is it not a crime 
against society far greater than that for which the miserable 
culprits were brought to the bar of justice? 

Also in the fervent clean-up an officer recognized a girl 
of the underworld whom he had known two years before. He 
arrested her on the technical charge of vagrancy. When the 
case was called it was learned that, while she admitted her 
former life, she had soon afterward abandoned it, had ob- 
tained a position with a woman who trusted her and had lived 
an exemplary life ever since. Her mistress, a woman of means, 
also testified to these facts. To his credit the judge had a tear 
in his eye as he said: “There is nothing against the girl. She 
and her employer both deserve medals.” But there is no word 
of reproof against the officer who so cruelly wronged one of 
these least in her struggle upward to better things. It is evi- 
dent that there was absolutely no circumstance on which he 
could rightfully base this arrest save a knowledge of former 
conditions. 

Meanwhile, what are the business men of Denver, or, to be 
fair, a portion of them, doing for civic righteousness? They 
are, to be frank as well as fair, issuing’ a proclamation in 
which they complain that Dean Hart of the Episcopal Cathedral 
buys his clerical clothing in England, together with other criti- 
cisms of the way he rums his domicile! 


Need one point the moral that lies in these successive 
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If You Go to California 


It Will Do You a World of Good and Be a Joy Forever 


The Congregationalist has inyited you to 
go to California. You cannot afford to over- 
look the offer. It will broaden your horizon 
and expand you. You will see things. If 
you live in the Hast the first big wonder on 
the way will be Chicago. You may have 
seen Chicago before, but it grows every day 
and gets bigger every night. You will begin 
to run into the city over in Indiana, some 
twenty-five miles from the station, and by 
the time you reach the heart of the town 
you will understand why New York had to 
annex cities and counties and lands and peo- 
ples to keep up with Chicago when the cen- 
sus man comes around, Poor old New 
York! There is only one Chicago under the 
sun, and perhaps that is enough. You ought 
to be given time here to see some of the 
sights, to take a look at our new 148,000- 
majority, $18,000-salary, multi-millionaire 
mayor. There is some scenery about him. 
Chicago went wild over him. Of course you 
will go out to the stockyards; everybody 
-does. They cover 560 acres of land and have 
100 miles of railroad track and 300 miles of 
smell and 450 miles of mixed odors. You 
will like the stockyards. They do $375,000,- 
000 of business a year, which makes the 
smells smell better. It is queer what a lot of 
smoke and smell and dust and dirt it takes 
to make a big business and a food head- 
quarters for the world. You also will want 
to see our universities. We have them on 
every side of the city, and in the middle we 
have medical schools, law schools, art schools 
and all the other schools which decorate 
civilization. Chicago is immense on mind 
development and intellectual furniture. In 
the near future human culture will be 
“headed up here and proud to have our lake 
breezes fan its cheek. 


A FARMERS’ PARADISE 


But let me caution you not to get so 
fascinated with Chicago that you will give 
up your trip to California and settle right 
-down here for life. Break the spell and 
move on. Your train will take you through 
the garden spot of 
America. When titanic forces were finishing 
the surface of the continent back in the geo- 
‘logical ages they appointed a corps of ex- 


“perts to make a farmers’ future paradise, and 


they made Illinois. - They were so much 
pleased with the prospect that they took the 
black‘ dirt which was left over and made 
Iowa. What these two states cannot do in 
the way of raising corn and cattle and hogs 


and food supplies generally is not worth 


mentioning. Illinois also has done some big 
things in the way of Presidents—Lincoln 
-and Grant, for example. 

When you reach the Mississippi River 
you will see another of the big wonders. It 
is mostly water, but there is such a lot of 
the water 4s to make the river famous. All 
the showeis of rain and snowstorms and 
creeks andi rivers and lakes and ponds be- 
tween the Alleghenies and the Rocky Moun- 
_tains pay tribute to it. 


MISSOURI AND ITS MAGIC CITY 


After you have passed into Missouri you 
will need “to be shown,” but if you keep 
your receptive faculties alert you will learn 
something and go out of the state with some 
new inspirations clinging to your clothes. 
‘The substantial brick or cement buildings 
which you will see scattered along the way 
are pumping stations; they pump oil out of 
Kansas and Oklahoma and push it along to 
eastern refineries. It is the biggest pipe 
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dream that ever came to pass. Kansas City 
will make you open your eyes. It has all 
the Western flavor and boom and bluster. 
A Congregational council went there once, 
and the city looked so swell that the council 
got ashamed of the ecclesiastical clothes 
which had been brought over in the May- 
flower or cut out of New England homespun, 
and went right off and put on a brand new 
suit and has-been bragging about it ever 
since. Don’t put your head out of the car 
window when you are running into the town 
unless you have an up-to-date hat on your 
summit and a get-there look in your eye. 


GREAT KANSAS 


And then you will go over into Kansas, 
once “bleeding Kansas,” now booming Kan- 
sas. If your memory is choked up with 
recollections of the days when you sent all 
your old shoes and shining pants and frayed 
collars to grasshopper-eaten, poverty-stricken, 
down-in-the-ditch Kansas, dismiss such recol- 
lections at once, for there is nothing the mat- 
ter with Kansas now but statistics. How 
they pile them up! Big figures of the num- 
ber of people whom Kansas does not have in 
its jails or insane asylums or poorhouses, and 
still bigger figures of bank deposits and col- 
lege graduates and enormous wheat crops 
and vast expectations. Kansas is of the 
opinion that Europe could not have made 
war without its wheat crop. And Kansas 
gave Hurope a pointer when it adopted pro- 
hibition, for Kansas sits on the front seat 
of the “water wagon,’ notwithstanding the 
fact that there is not water enough in some 
of its western counties to freshen a salt 
mackerel. It is a great state, with a big, 
blooming sunflower in the buttonhole over 
its proud breast. 

In New Mexico you will find lovely scen- 
ery, but the most of it is overhead—blue sky, 
sunshine, more sunshine and _ everlasting 
sunshine. The people would hardly know a 
cloud from a flying machine; they so seldom 
see either one. Arizona is great for land- 
scape; everything else has escaped from 
view. Possibly you may see a grease tree 
here and there, a tree which would apologize 
for its existence if there were any other 
trees around. And away off toward the 
horizon you may see a herd of white-faced 
cattle. They are Herefords, the only blooded 
cattle which can graze over a_ two-mile 
stretch for a dozen spears of grass without 
getting homesick. 


THE WONDER OF THE WORLD 


But in the midst of this expansive scenery, 
with nothing to be seen, you will come to a 
little town called Williams. I held my 
breath when the porter called out “Wil- 
liams,’ for here you take the branch line 
to Grand Canyon. It is a sixty-mile run, at 
a creeping pace through three hours of time. 
Finally you come to a little patch of forest, 
half brush and half grown trees. That is 
all you see when the train stops, but you 
take a few steps up a slant on the surface, 
and there is Grand Canyon, the most mag- 
nificent sight on the American continent. I 
do not say that it will overwhelm you or 
paralyze you, for I do not know how much 
potential paralysis you may have in your 
system. But the effect is amazing. Few 
visitors ever experience such sensations any- 
where else. Some burst into tears, some are 
solemnized to the roots of their being. I 
have heard of worldly men who said that 
they wanted to pray when they stood there. 
The biggest imagination you ever had of 
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Nature’s wonders will flutter like a bird with 
a broken wing at the edge of Grand Canyon. 
Many brilliant writers have tried to describe 
it, but nobody ever did describe it. Pictures 
have been taken of it, but I never yet saw 
one which did not seem a blot. You will 
look at it with your eyes, and you will look 
at it with your soul, and it will make a 
sreat and glorious picture which will hang 
on the wall of memory as long as you ive 
You will thank God for the day when you 
saw Grand Canyon. ; 

As you pass through the little stations 
at this stage of your journey you will realize 
that you are in the Indian rug country. You 
will see bundles and bales of Navajos for 
sale; and they are the real thing, for they 
were made in New England mills or some 
other mills of standard reputation. 


IN THE LAND OF FLOWERS 


But all journeys have a landing place, and 
suddenly your train will whirl out of blank 
stretches into the orange groves of Paga- 
dena. If you never have seen Palm Beach 
you will call Pasadena the most beautiful 
spot that the sun beams on. And then you 
will come to Los Angeles, the big, busy city 
of the land of flowers. You will see rose- 
bushes blooming over the tops of pretty bun- 
galows, laughing in the sunlight, and you 
will see geraniums climbing up the long 
trunks of palms and putting little streamers 
of red beauty around the necks of the hand- 
some trees. If you love flowers it will make 
you scream with delight. And you will see 
hedges so broad and so neatly trimmed that 
you could throw a blanket over them and 
sleep on them and get fresh air—by the way, 
don’t forget the fresh air; pack your trunk 
with it. And you may have a chance to buy 
a lot. Los Angeles has lots of lots. If you 
buy one of them you can sell it for twice as 
much as you paid for it a hundred and fifty 
years from now. 

As I understand the proposition, you are 
to go to San Diego. It is a nice town. I 
spent a month there some years ago, and it 
has lasted me ever since. Hven the weather 
behaves itself remarkably well in San Diego, 
and seldom changes. The views are fine— 
the glorious Pacific on one side, snow-capped 
mountain ranges on the other side; and the 
songs of birds and the kiss of soft sea 
breezes and the greeting of flowers climbing 
over the walls make life a joy. 


THE BIGGEST THINGS EVER 


When you go up the coast toward San 
Francisco you will begin to hear about the 
biggest things ever. A man with a mega- 
phone will stand in the middle of the car and 
tell you that the train is now passing over 
the biggest wheat field on the round globe, or 
the greatest cattle ranch or through the big- 
gest vineyard. It is a continuous story of 
the biggest something—from herds of cattle 
to grapevines and from pumpkins to toma- 
toes. And truth is stranger than—than— 
California. 

The famous Seventeen Mile Ride begins 
at Pacific Grove, a modest town and delight- 
ful, where a fog comes up from the Pacific, 
lifts itself into the air and acts as an um- 
brella on hot days. You ought to take this 
ride. Taft took it, Roosevelt took it, McKin- 
ley took it, Harrison took it or, at least, he 
ought to have taken it. One of the jolliest 
things on the ride is the Junch at noon under 
the spreading branches of great cedars, down 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


The Sunshine Clan 


BY MARY DAVIS 
CHAPTER XVI. 


I brewed a cup of happiness but gave it all 
away 

To folks who thought the sun was lost and 
called the sky quite gray; 

But as they quaffed the sparkling drops, oh! 
very strange to say, 

They brewed for me a bigger cup than I had 
given away. 


It was time for the Sunshine Clan to hold 
its meeting with Reginald. We had teased 
and teased him over the telephone to tell 
us his secret, but he only chuckled and hung 
up the receiver. So when the big car came 
for us Charlie said in an authoritative man- 
ner (which it was well Aunt Christine didn’t 
notice), “Drive as quickly as you ean.” 

As we were whizzing along the state road 
a tiny white puppy darted out into the mid- 
dle of the road, followed closely by a wee 
lady with long white curls that trailed down 
over her shoulder and gave her the look of 
an old-fashioned little girl. Our driver ap- 
plied the emergency brake, and we came to 
a stop with a jolt that almost tossed us out 
into the street ourselves. 

The driver was furious. He glared at the 
little old lady as if he would like to shake 
her. “Don’t you know any better than 
that?’ he scolded. “You came near being 
killed.” 

The small lady tossed her white curls. 
“Oh, my! listen to that!” she twittered. 
“But you know it’s my niece Clarissa’s dog, 
and she’s sprained her ankle. I’m not very 
much used to looking after dogs, and I’m out 
of breath chasing him.” 

From a safe point ‘up the road the white 
puppy gave a cheerful little woof as if to 
bear out the little lady’s remarks, And act- 
ing on one impulse we all hopped out of the 
car and went after that dog. He was the 
most nimble-footed creature I ever chased, 
but in the end Tess tumbled upon him and 
maintained her hold, although she tore her 
new plaid dress, which her mother had been 
a week in making, all to pieces. The driver 
tied him securely to the big colonial porch 
and we proceeded on our journey. Fifty 
yards further up the road the car came to a 
halt. The driver jumped out and crawled 
under the body of the car. The boys were 
all over and around him. In spite of their 
combined skill the big car sulked and refused 
to start. 

‘Tt’s getting nawful 
Dumpling. 

“I think we ought to go home,’ mourned 
Alta. “Now please don’t be provoked, boys, 
but you are as dirty as pigs and Tess is a 
sight.” 

“I don’t want to go home,” whispered 
Tess, decidedly. “I’d probably have to go to 
bed.” 

“And I want to tell you girls,” remarked 
Charlie, witheringly, “that you can’t be 
around machinery without getting a little 
soiled. But men don’t notice a little thing 
like that; do they, Mr. Wing?” 

The driver grinned, for he had discovered 
where the trouble was, and he and the boys 
clambered back into the car and we again 
continued our journey, 

A trim, rosy-cheeked maid came hurrying 
to meet us as we alighted, She-looked very 
much pleased over something, and she gave 
us a friendly pat as she directed us to cross 
the lawn and follow the path down to the 
swans. We thought this was some new 


late,” remarked 


whim of Reginald’s, but we obediently 
crossed the smooth lawn, skirted the tempt- 
ing Dutch garden and went down the rho- 
dodendron lane to the little Jake. It was a 
bower of rosy beauty, but the boys. impa- 
tiently hurried us along. Alta kept sighing 
in a soft discouraged way as she looked first 
at the dirty machinists and sweet Tess, who 
only looks the prettier in rags. 

Suddenly Dumpling, who was capering 
ahead, gave a little squeal of delight and sur- 
prise. “Wullo, Reginald!” he shouted. 
“We're here!” 

We all ran then as fast as we could, but 
when we-saw him sitting in a great chair, 
as proud as the emperor of China, we 
couldn’t think of a word to say. He 
stretched out his thin little hands to all of 
us. “In a month I shall walk.” 

Charlie formed his hands into a trumpet. 
“All together!” he shouted; “cheer ye! 
cheer ye for the pluckiest fellow in the 
Sunshine Clan!” 

We forgot we were tired, hungry or dirty, 
and just yelled at the tops of our voices. 
Reginald’s cheeks grew rosy and his eyes 
shone, and he shut his mouth more coura- 
geously than ever. When we were so‘hoarse 
that we were obliged to stop cheering he 
spoke again. “I shall walk because I am 
coming over to a real Clan meeting.” 

“And you shall wind up the little man 
clock,” babbled Dumpling, excitedly. 

“Boys,” whispered Alta in great distress, 
“the maids are bringing some lunch.” 

“Well?” demanded Mallie. “You don’t 
have to eat any if you don’t want to.” 

“Oh, girls do make such a fuss,” grunted 
David Livingstone; but he went down to the 
little lake and scrubbed and splashed, and 
one by one the others followed his example. 
And the huge, snowy swans sailed on in 
wrath to the other side as if they did not 
faney dirty boys splashing in their beauti- 
ful little lake. 

They came rushing back to receive theit 
share of crisp, brown chicken and cunning 
little rolls and a strange but delicious kind 
of salad. And then we had pie, ice cream, 
raisins and coffee. 

“It's foine to see yer eat, Master Reg- 
inald,” remarked the warm-hearted Irish 
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During the Civil War, about which I hope 


you know, a soldier received one day his new 
uniform, for he had just enlisted to fight 


for his country, The next day he started 
with his regiment for their first march. It 
was a long and dusty road, and long before 
night the men were tired. A soldier’s load 
in those days weighed about fifty pounds, 
and it grew heavier the longer the march. 
Our soldier began to walk with a little limp, 
and when he stopped to see what was the 
matter he found that one of the heels was 
missing from his shoes! This was the first 
day’s wear, but the heel was gone. That 
was his first experience’ with shoddy. But 
it was not his last. 

Before many days of soldiering his clothes 
began to wear thin, and by and by there were 
holes in them. He had nobody to mend them 
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maid as she brought out a second great plat- 
ter of fried chicken. 
‘“That’s because I have the Sunshine Clan 
with me,” 


voice, 
“Bless their angel faces,” answered Nora. 
“YT wish they came every day.” . 


Alta, Elizabeth, Jennie, Tess and I ex- 
changed sly, pleased glances, for it is very 
pleasant to be appreciated. 

After Nora had brought little eut glass 
finger bowls, and we had delicately dipped 
the tips of our fingers in the water and dried 
them on the beautiful linen napkins, Regi- 
nald wanted to talk baseball; so we girls 
wandered down to see the swans. 

' “T see a clump of forget-me-nots that I am 

going to have,” sang out Alta eagerly. She 
acted as if she was afraid we would get it 
before her, and she leaned over carelessly 
and went headlong into the water. We 
pulled her out in a hurry. She was very 
wet and greatly surprised. Nora took her 
off to dry her clothes and, of course, faithful 
Tess trotted along too. All the way up the 
lane we heard her saying over and over: “I 
know just how you feel, Alta, dear. I know 
just how you feel.” 

“I’m glad of it,” remarked David Living- 
stone, deliberately. 
“Good thing,” 

heartlessly. 


agreed the other boys, 


(Continued next week) 


The Runaway Snail 


Once there lived a funny little Snail, 
Two short horns, a stubby little tail. 
“Oh,” said the Snail to himself one day, 
“Let us see what happens if I run away!” 


Forth he started, quickly as he could, 
Creeping, crawling, through the mossy wood. 
“Oh, what a joy it has been to roam! 
Surely I must be many miles from my home!” 


Then he turned his head and looked around, 
What do you think the silly fellow found? 
There was his shell like a peddler’s pack. 
He had run away with his house on his back! 


—The Lutheran. 


and he had no cloth to use himself. So he 
found a piece of leather and sewed that for 
a patch on his Goat! Shoddy was the cheap 
stuff that was used in making the soldiers’ 
clothes by men who wanted to make money 
and were willing to cheat their fellow-coun- 
trymen and defraud the government. Some 
of them got rich, but they were never happy. 
To be a cheat is to make one’s self miserable 
and to earn the contempt of good men. 

It is quite possible to put shoddy into the 
school work, to cheat in one’s lessons. 
cheat is his own worst enemy. 
he will be found out; and, worse : 

_he despises himself all while 
great God despises him, though he pities him. 
Beware of shoddy! Honest work pays, and 
an honest man is the noblest work 

Denver. Frank 


Reginald smiled back. © 


he said in his clear-cut little 
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Religious Work at State Universities 
Extracts from Reports Read at Council of Church Boards of Education 


The number of students in state univer- 
Sities is increasing at about the same rapid 
rate as for the past few years. .For example, 
the number of students in the University of 
Wisconsin Noy. 1, 1914, was 6,696, an in- 
erease of 806 over the number on Noy. 1, 
1913. The increase for the preceding year 
was 795. The total increase in student en- 
rollment in the SS state universities and 
colleges for the past year was 13,262 

The faculties are being increased in about 
the same proportion. Wight institutions re- 
port an increase of 489 in the administrative 
and teaching staff. 

There is a similar increase in the number 
of buildings and the amount of equipment 
and working capital. The growth of these 
institutions is one of the marvels of Ameri- 
ean life. The working capital for the year 
1912-13 was $39,077,264; for the year 1913- 
14 it was $47,293,315, an increase of $8,216,- 
O51. 

CHAPEL SERVICE 


In the majority of the state institutions 
the chapel service has been declining in in- 
fluence as a religious force during the last 
few years. Sixteen have no chapel and 
fourteen have one chapel assembly each 
week. The timidity of the average faculty 
in dealing with religious questions in public 
is largely due to uncertainty as to what is 
the prevailing sentiment of the state. The 
United Church Movement that is now form- 
ing in many state universities will do much 
good in giving positive expression to the 
conviction of at least a great majority of 
the citizens in favor of the united worship 
of God and the teaching of the fundamentals 
of religion in all our state institutions. 


_BIBLE STUDY 


Little or no advance has been made in the 
instruction given by the state in biblical 
subjects. Of fifty-one state universities ex- 
amined, twenty-five offer no such courses, 
Four have departments for teaching the 
biblical languages and literature but in none 
of these are there as many as one hundred 
enrolled in the classes. The remaining 
twenty-two offer courses in some biblical 
subject taught in other department, such as, 
The Bible in Literature and The Literature 


-of the Bible as part of the English course; 


Geology and Man in the department of 
geology ; and Ethics of the Bible in philoso- 
phy. Only six of the reports gave the num- 
ber of students taking these courses. The 
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largest number was 207 in a university with 
5,300 students where the course was taught 
in the English department. The smallest 
number was six in a university with 800 
students, 

There are strongest reasons why, at a 
university that is attempting to provide in- 
struction in the entire round of human learn- 
ing, adequate instruction should be given 
in the great documents of civilization con- 
tained in the Bible. No one who is ignorant 
of the Bible may claim to be liberally edu- 
cated. The fact that America has developed 
a great system of state-supported higher 
education that is training men and women 
for leadership and service with an almost 
total neglect of the Bible, is one of the 
tragic blunders of modern education. 


CITIZENS MUST DEMAND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Here again the reason lies in the fact that 
the citizens most interested in religion have 
failed to focus their convictions into a de- 
mand. The state university is organized to 
serve the people of the state and new 
libraries, laboratories and departments of 
instruction are added from time to time to 
meet the demands made by interested groups 
of citizens. When the religious denomina- 
tions of the state make their influence felt 
as it ought to be, ways will be discovered 
for founding biblical libraries and giving 
instruction in biblical languages, literature, 
archeology, history and the like. 


STATE AUTHORITIES RECOGNIZE NEED 


The authorities of our state institutions, 
without an exception, affirm the need of re- 
ligion in all education and they are unani- 
mous in the opinion that under present con- 
ditions the state cannot provide the religious 
element. Religion is the business of the 
church. All it needs to do is to make a 
more thorough and active use of the agencies 
it is now using. Parochial schools and 
church colleges are not enough. The church 
must match the state in the thoroughness 
and extent of its organization and must set 
itself seriously to the great task of vitalizing 
the entire system of public education with 
religion. 


DENOMINATIONS AT WORK 


Only a beginning has been made. Nine 
churches are at work in less than thirty 
state universities and colleges—Baptist, 
Roman Catholic, Congregational, Disciples, 
Episcopalian, Lutheran, Unitarian, Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian. In no university 
is the number of workers employed adequate 
and there are eighty-eight state universities 
of higher education. All of them should 
have the co-operation of the churches. The 
enterprise is, however, growing steadily. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Charles H. Richards, Secretary, 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer. 


Pays last bills in the erection of churches and parsonages. 
Aids by grants and loans. Has helped in sixty years to com- 
plete 4,356 churches and 1,172 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, 
Rev. Edward S, Tead, 


S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


} Seccetaries. 


mee go aid, Colleges, aie Universities, Academies. Mission 


Texas, Utah, New Mexico. 
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UNIVERSITY PASTORS AS EDUCATORS 


These university pastors are also educa- 
tors. hey have built up schools of religious 
instruction, and held the classes together by 
the sheer attraction of the subjects taught. 
Some ofthe numbers in such classes re- 
ee for the present year are: California 
323, Indiana 325, Illinois 765, Kansas 1,171, 
eee 705, Ohio 1,069, Wisconsin 447, 
Missouri 465 and Michigan 702. This work 
has won a place of first importance and is 
growing rapidly. 


STUDENTS AND LOCAL CHURCHES 


The number of students uniting with local 
churches by confession, letter and affiliate 
membership shows a gratifying increase. To 
have a definite relation to the normal life of 
an active church during his university career 
means much for the student and for his 
future usefulness in the community. The 
church does for the Christian student what 
the experiment farm does for the student of 
theoretical agriculture; it keeps him in ac- 
tive contact with community interests. 

The state university ought to be a recruit- 
ing ground for the Christian ministry. 
Among the students are men of unusual 
power. The Christian student who for four 
years deals with the problems of life in the 
critical scientific atmosphere of the great 
university and fights out the battles of his 
personal faith to a victory, is prepared to 
meet the needs of the world. 


STUDENTS GOING INTO THE MINISTRY 

The reports for the present year of the 
number of students looking forward to the 
Christian ministry are few and some are 
incomplete referring to only one or two 
churches at the university but even so they 
are of interest as showing remarkable prog- 
ress. 
Number preparing for 


TAT 7 
OT Oe Ohristian ministry 
California . 2 J alis) 
Cornell 3 
Illinois ~ 2 
Indiana ; 9 
Kansas 47 
Michigan 36 
Missouri 68 
Nebraska nly 
Ohio 22 
Oklahoma 4 
Pennsylvania 8 
Wisconsin 23 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


Missionary and Extersion Department 
805 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Williem Ewing, Secretory. 
Heary T. Richarason, Trecsurer. 
E.tablishes and aids Sunday Schools for the denonina 
tion. Since 1882 has organized 12,308 Sunday S= vols 
from which 1,559 Congregational Churches have grown. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
To conserve the welfare of aged ministers or their wives 
The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 
The opportunities of this Fund should appeal to all our 
ministers under fifty-five years of age. 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary. 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer. 


The National Council Commission on Missions 


606 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Secretary 


The Commission is appointed by the Council to serve the 
Missionary Societies and the churches in matters of co- 
operative missionary effort, especially in promoting the Ap- 
portionment Plan, the Every Member Canvass, etc. Write 
to the Secretary for literature and other information. 
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DR. BROWN’S 


‘* A Friend Loveth at all Times’’ 


We have had some rude, rough scenes for our study, but here 
in the unselfish, unsullied friendship of two men we find a garden 
of delight. The devoted affection of man for man, of woman for 
woman, where the charm of sex had no place, has repeatedly found 
expression in terms of highest worth. 

The lesson comes opportunely. “In the spring a young man’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love.’ This passage is ap- 
pointed for our study on a May day. “Springtime and youth are 
both expectant. They promise unbounded things, making slight 
reckoning of defeat in future seasons. ‘This is the mating season 
in all realms of life. Friendships and loves come naturally, swiftly, 
passionately. Birds and flowers, boys and girls, are pledging one 
another everywhere. The elements of life in springtime are con- 
fiding and combining the world over.” (Willard Scott.) 

Here were two generous young men whose hearts were “knit 
together.” There came an interlacing, interlocking of thought and 
interest, of congeniality and affection, that made them one indeed. 
And the power and value of that union of heart and soul stands 
here declared in the action as well as in the uttered words. 

David had been forced to further flight—‘he fled from Naioth 
in Ramah” while Saul lay helpless in his religious trance. He was 
a fugitive, but he sought out Jonathan to know at first hand the 
best or the worst he might have to face. The gravity of the situ- 
ation was fully sensed when he sought out the king’s son. ‘As 
the Lord liveth and as thy soul liveth, there is but a step between 
me and death.” 

- THE SKILLFULLY UTTERED WARNING 

The two young men, going out of the royal residence lest they 
should be overheard by some false courtier (“They both of them 
went out into the field’), arranged a scheme by which David could 
be apprised of the results of Jonathan’s effort to test his father’s 
feeling. After the interview Jonathan was to take his bow, with 
a boy to run and fetch the arrows (after the manner of a modern 
caddy), and go forth into the field. These were the signals agreed 
upon. “If I say to the’ boy, The arrow is this side of thee; pick it 
up, then come, for it is well with thee and there is nothing the 
matter. But if I say to the lad, The arrow is beyond thee, then 
go, for the Lord sends thee away.” 

The test of Saul’s feeling was carefully made, but the outcome 
He was angered more than ever by the intercession 
of Jonathan. He burst out with the rudest sort of insult. against 
the child of his own body. ‘Thou son of a perverse, rebellious 
woman! Thou hast chosen the son of Jesse to thine own shame 
and to the shame of thy mother’s nakedness.” How low the angry 
soul will stoop to put an added bit of gall into its words of insult. 
This effort to humiliate Jonathan by an unseemly. reference to 
the mother who bore him has its wretched counterpart in the 
coarse speech of rude men today when their anger passes all decent 
bounds. 

With heavy heart Jonathan went forth into the field with his 


was unhappy. 


arrow boy. He shot his first arrow far over the lad’s head. Then 
he cried: “Is not the arrow beyond thee? Make haste! speed! 
stay not!’ He was uttering his effective warning to the friend 


whose very life was in jeopardy through the mad hatred of Saul. 
He had received an added confirmation of the lengths to which that 
resentment might reach in the hour when Saul, adding injury to 
insult, had followed up his contemptuous words to his son by 
hurling his spear at him. The wicked king was in the mood of 
Iyan the Terrible, who brutally murdered his own son. 

But the two friends could not part without some closer touch 
of life on life. Jonathan sent back the lad with the bow and 
arrows; then David came out of his concealment for the sad fare- 
well. “They kissed one another,” after the manner of the Orient, 
“and wept.’ And Jonathan said, “The Lord shall be between me 
and thee and between my seed and thy seed forever.” Then Dayid 
was gone and Jonathan returned in sadness to the gloomy house 
of his mad father. 


THE UNSELFISHNESS OF GENUINE FRIENDSHIP 


Jonathan “loved him as he loved his own soul.” The friend- 
ship is the more remarkable when we remember how the two men 
were placed. It was a friendship where the younger man was a 
formidable rival in those aspirations which might naturally be 
cherished by both. Jonathan was the eldest son of the king, the 
heir to the throne, the natural successor of Saul. But David, by 
his military prowess, had come to be esteemed by the people as a 
worthy successor for the throne. He had been anointed by 
Samuel, the prophet, as a worthy candidate for that place of 
distinction. Yet Jonathan, who had least to gain and most to lose 
by protecting the life of this friend, makes his affection a thing 
resplendent by its sheer unselfishness. He must have known that 


International Sunday School Lesson for May 9. 1 Sam, 20. 


‘the form of personal friendship. He phrased it so. 


BIBLE CLASS 


David would increase while he must decrease, yet the sky of affec- 
tion was unclouded by a touch of jealousy. 

It is “the Lamb of God” who in sacrificial devotion to the 
moral interests of the race “takes away the sin of the world.” 
The saving influence in modern society must come from those un- 


selfish hearts who, having caught his spirit, go to and fro, not to ~ 


be ministered unto but to minister and to give their lives for the 
well-being of many. be 


THE WISE CHOICE OF REAL FRIENDS 


“The earth has its salt and the world has its light in the sweet 
souls and winsome lives and Christlike characters to be found in 
it. The choice of friends is, therefore, one of the most serious 
affairs in life, just because a man is molded into the likeness of 
what he loves in his friend.” (Hugh Black.) 

“Very pleasant hast thou been to me; 
Thy love to me was wonderful, 
Passing the love of women.” 


Acquaintances the more the better, and they may cover a wide 
range. Intimate friends not many, and these selected with the 
greatest care. The young man cannot afford to be on intimate 
terms with a man who is lacking in reverence, in unimpeachable 
honesty, in profound respect for womanly purity or in definite, 
serious purpose. These are the four cardinal attitudes, toward 
God, toward the truth, toward woman, toward one’s self. He can- 
not afford to have intimates lacking in reverence, in honesty, in 
purity, in purpose, for the color and the odor such men leave would 
cling to his own soul, He needs intimates clearly and strongly 
on the side of right. 

The young man needs friends who by their finer insight and 
hidden faith idealize him. ‘They take him as he is, but within him 
and above him they see another possible man. They are looking 
eagerly and waiting patiently for that man to emerge. By their 
own faith and expectation they help him out into self-realization. 
They are constantly saying what the master of the house said in 
the parable, ‘Friend, go up higher.’ The young, man discovers 
himself anew in their expectant attitude, and he longs to make the 
reality match with their faith in his capacity. 

The young man needs those maturer friendships with both 
men and women which may be his for the asking if he will only 
have it so. He misses the mark if he thinks that men with gray 
hair showing have no taste for the friendship of young fellows 
whose use of the razor is at present a matter of expectant faith 
rather than of immediate necessity. The older man knows all that 
the young man knows, and much besides. He has felt it all. He 
can enter into it all again sympathetically and take the unripe 
point of view until he has shown the youth a better one in a way 
that will amaze that unfolding intelligence. 

There is another Friend of a higher order whose intimate fel- 
lowship the young man cannot afford to miss. It was Lord 
Chesterfield, cold, critical, skeptical, who said in a letter to his 
son, “After all, there has been but one perfect gentleman—the one 
born in Bethlehem of Judea.” 


THE FRIEND WHO IS CLOSER THAN A BROTHER 


If you are not ready to construe the terms of your personal re- 
lationship to the Saviour of men in any other form, put it in 
He once said, 
not to a group of aged saints waiting for nightfall, but to a group 
of young men,-full-blooded, eager, active, with their careers before 
them, “I call you not servants; I eall you friends.” . 

Take it in that form. Stand before the world declaring by the 
whole method of your life that you are a friend of Jesus Christ. 
Make it the settled purpose of your heart to show yourself loyal 
to him as Jonathan was to David, yoking your life with his. His 
friendship accepted, rejoiced in and expressed through useful serv- 
ice will be ennobling beyond any other single influence which may 
affect your life. : 

Here is the word of a man himself knightly and chivalrous in 
his own capacity for friendship. ‘A few years since I came at 
evening’ to the borders of the plain where Israelite and Philistine 
hosts met in desperate conflict long ago. The barren, rugged 
heights of Mt. Gilboa were in the shadow of the setting sun. The 
light was fading fast on that historic spot. All was quiet, but 
from those mountain sides it seemed as if there came to the at- 
tentive ear the plaintive lament of the sweet-voiced minstrel: 
‘Jonathan is slain upon the high places. I am distressed for thee, 
my brother.’ And in response the clear, strong voice of the dying 
youth, “The Lord shall be between me and thee and between my 
seed and thy seed forever.’ Friendship was there immortalized.” 
(DeWitt S. Clark.) ; 


Yale School of Religion, 
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Christian Freedom 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for May 2-8 : 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Christian Freedom. Matt. 6: 25-34. 

Freedom from Anxiety. Christ’s disciple 
is really the only free man on earth. ‘This 
freedom consists in right -relations to the 
Maker and Governor of the universe. We 
are subject to what we eall the laws of 
nature, which are the laws of God, but we 
have freely and deliberately chosen that sub- 
jection. No one is free in the old and foolish 
sense of being independent of all regulations 
in an ordered universe. In that sense God 
is not free, for he has bound himself by 
his own decisions. Among the rewards of 
this freedom is the power of overcoming 
worry. Only to his disciples could Jesus say, 
“Take no anxious thought.” We do not 
escape from the necessities of our physical 
and mental life, but we adjust ourselves to 
them. ‘This is the true definition of liberty. 
A Christian is free from anxiety both be- 
cause he has confidence in his Father’s power 
and love and because to consult the order of 
God’s world is his deliberate choice. The 
son, like his heavenly Father, is bound by 
his own decisions, but he does not worry over 
them. 

Worry Is Unbelief. It is certainly un- 
Christian to be worrying over what may 
happen to us, or even what may happen to 
those we love. When we have done our best 
with the knowledge that has been given, we 
put the further processes and results into the 
hands of God. To worry over the future, to 
be always distressed because the days to 
come are hidden from us, is to deny the 
benevolent purpose of him who has called 
and commissioned us. The remedy for worry 
is to get into closer touch with God and his 
care, and to remember the wide fellowship 
of his children, in which we are calkted to 
work, 


Care and Carelessness. This does not 
mean that we are to be indifferent or reckless 
in our decisions or our life from day to day. 
' It means that when we have used our op- 
portunities and done our work up to the 
measure of our capacity and knowledge, we 
must let God have his part. If his decisions 
- contradict our present desires, that is but 
evidence of our ignorance. It throws us 
back upon the deepest desire of the Christian 
heart, which must always be that our 
Father's will be done. It will help us in 
-anxieties if we remember that life is 
both a school and an adventure. Our busi- 
ness is to attend the sessions of the school. 
We do not make the rules or choose the 
lessons. Our affair is to venture out into 
the big world; it is not to determine what 
shall happen to us along the road. 


Rest of Heart in Active Days. We need 
to remember also that the Christian life is 
a business of overcoming. In the story of 
the first created man and woman they were 
set in a pleasant place, but they had work 
to do. They used to give me the impression 
as a child that there were neither weeds nor 
tigers in the garden. I was ready to grant 
the absence of the tigers, but a very little 
gardening experience made me_ skeptical 
about the weeds. From the beginning the 
life of man has been an overcoming; and 
it must be so to the end. If any leader of 
the meeting desires to drive this matter home 
let him find a copy of Charles Kingsley’s 
“Water Babies,” and see what happened to 
the people in the Land of Do-as-you-like. 


Closet and Altar 


FORGIVING OTHERS 


Lord, how oft shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him? until 
seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I say 
not unto thee, Until seven times; but, 
Until seventy times seven.—Matt. 18: 21. 


Make up your mind never to go to 
heaven if you cannot forgive people; for 
you cannot enter the pearly gates while 
you cherish an unforgiving spirit.—C. H. 
Spurgeon. 


We must pray and we must struggle 
for a short memory in evil; for the power 
not to forgive only, as men too often 
count forgiveness, but to forget.— 
Vaughan. 


And is the duty hard to do? 

No one, dear Lord, hath done to me 

Such wrong as I have done to thee. 

Why should not all men ‘go to heaven? 

They who forgive will be forgiven. 
—F. W. Faber. 


Praised be thou, O my Lord, of them 
that do show forgiveness unto others for 
love of thee and do endure sickness and 
tribulation. Yea, blessed be they that do 
endure in peace, for of thee, O thou most 
highest, shall they be crowned.—francis 
of Assisi. 


I implore you, beloved, to love one an- 
other; and if, at any time, you have been 
grieved and vexed by others, forgive 
them. A forgiving spirit is a ready way 
to peace.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


The fairest action of our human life 

Is scorning to revenge an injury; 

For who forgives without a further strife 

His adversary’s heart to him doth tie; 

And ’tis a firmer conquest truly said, 

To win the heart than overthrow the head. 
—Hlizabeth Carew. 


Thou art all merey to me; grant that 
I may be all mercy to my brethren for 
thy sake, O Father—Thomas Wilson. 


In taking revenge a man is but even 
with his enemy; but in passing it over he 
is superior, for it is a prince’s part to 
pardon.—Bacon. 


Enter not into judgment with us, O 
Lord, though we have sinned against thee 
in uncharitable thought and word. We 
have spoken of our neighbors without 
kindness, while thou hast ever dealt with 
us in longsuffering compassion. Help us 
to seek truth and study righteousness, but 
make us rather unsparing with ourselves 
than swift to mark the faults of others, 
and enable us to speak the truth in love. 
‘Teach us to honor the good name of other 
men as we would our own, to rejoice in 
their prosperity, to feel and cherish every 
claim of brotherhood and every oppor- 
tunity of kindness. Cleanse our hearts 
from every trace of malice, hatred and 
uncharitableness, and use us for thy serv- 
ice day by day, enabling us to forgive as 
we would be forgiven and to bless as we 
desire thy blessing. 
Christ. Amen. 


—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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In the name of 


PRAYER 


The Pilgrim Faith 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for May 9-15 


BY PARRIS T. FARWELL 


Why I Am Proud of My Denomination. 
Rev. 3: 7-183. (Led by the pastor.) 

Denominational Loyalty. Congregational 
young people have good reason to be proud 
of their denomination. Unfortunately, too 
few are familiar with its history. We recom- 
mend that they all own and read the ad- 
mirable volume by Ozora S. Davis, called 
“The Pilgrim Faith.” It will give them 
abundant material for this meeting. 


The foundation. The foundation prin- 
ciple for the Congregational church order is 
in the statement of Christ, ‘‘Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” We are 
quite content to rest the claim for our 
churchly authority on the presence of Christ. 
We are also convinced that the early 
churches of the first century were inde- 
pendent and self-governing, democratic in 
form, according to the central Christian con- 
ception of the brotherhood of all believers. 
Today the Congregational churches are the 
nearest of any to that original democratic 
idea of self-government, and the whole trend 
of human society is toward democracy. It 
is*the verdict of historians that in our own 
land “The Congregational principle of indi- 
vidual equality and self-control in church 
affairs has been the most important factor 
in the modern development of civil and re- 
ligious liberty.” We have reason to be proud 
of this denominational principle and to resist 
steadfastly every effort to surrender it for 
the supposed benefits of compact organiza- 
tion. Adaptability is better than uniformity. 


Pilgrims and Puritans. Weare proud also 
of our early New Wngland history, of the 
men who established the Congregational 
churches in this land. We admire the char- 
acter of such men as John Robinson, Wil- 
liam Bradford, William Brewster, John 
Winthrop, John Cotton, Richard Mather and 
others of the early leaders of the churches. 
Jonathan Edwards, the greatest philosopher 
this land has produced, was a Congregational 
minister in Northampton and Stockbridge. 


Church and School. The publie school 
was born in New England, and among the 
colleges which Congregationalists have nur- 
tured are Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Wil- 
liams, Amherst, Bowdoin, Mt. Holyoke, 
Smith, Wellesley and others, over forty in | 
all, scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Religious Activity. At the same time these 
independent churches have been most pro- 
gressive and wide-reaching in their religious 
activities. They have had great evangelists 
—Finney, Nettleton and Moody. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society started in the Con- 
gregational churches. In missionary work 
the influence of the American Board has 
been unsurpassed in foreign work, and at 
home our societies have established churches 
and Sunday schools all over the land 
and ministered effectively to Negroes, moun- 
tain whites and Indians. Congregational 
churches have also been Jeaders in interde- 
nominational fellowship and _ co-operation. 
They seek unity of spirit with liberty of 
form. Among themselves they allow the 
widest diversity in forms of admission and 
methods of worship, welcoming to their com- 
munion all who are followers of Jesus Christ 
and desiring to do his will. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Making a Business of Mothering 

For years Mrs. Elizabeth McDonald has hidden her light under 
a bushel—and a black skin. Had it not been that a white woman, 
looking for a child to adopt, went to her home under the impression 


omni’ 


“ 


A MOTHER BY PROFESSION 


Mrs. Elizabeth MeDonald and her adopt+d children of the Lowise 
Training School in Chicago 


that it was an orphanage, it is probable that Mrs. McDonald’s 
unheralded, self-sacrificing work in the black belt on Chicago’s 
South Side would have been undiscovered still. Born a slave, 
never in school a day in her life, self-appointed mother of scores of 
pickaninnies .whom she has rescued from the streets and from 
homes of vice and poverty—these are some of the things which 
make this woman truly remarkable. Mrs. McDonald became the 
hope and stay of Chicago’s neglected colored children without any 
definite plan on her part to this end. Like Topsy, her work “just 
grew.” Some years ago, when acting as a probation officer, she 
found a little colored child of whom she did not know just what 
disposition to make. Her own home and her own heart received 
the waif pending a decision as to what she should do with it. 
Before long she had a second child on her hands; then a third. 
Her foster family continued to grow until, like the woman who 
lived in a shoe, she scarcely knew which way to turn. The cottage 
next door becoming vacant about this time, she appropriated it for 
her needs and moved her charges over the way. When this too 
was overflowing she took the house beyond, and when the three 
failed to hold her ever-increasing brood she found still another on 
the street behind her, and equipped it as a nursery. At the present 
time she harbors between forty and fifty boys whose ages range 
between four and fourteen. Some of them are orphans for whom 
she finds homes as opportunity offers; others are charges of the 
juvenile court. A few are simply “boarders,’’ whom she cares for 
in order to relieve mothers that they may be free to find work. 


The Louise Training School 


It is only recently that Mrs. McDonald has had her work 
incorporated into what is known as the Louise Training School for 
Colored Boys. Before this her labors had been of a purely personal 
nature, financed wholly at the expense of herself and her husband, 
who for several years, with devotion quite the equal of that of his 
wife, turned in the wages he earned as an employé at the Union 
Stockyards toward the care of the children under Mrs. McDonald's 
charge. On the part of both of them it has been from the start 
largely a labor of love, persisted in because the need seemed so 
great and because no one else undertook to do it. Mrs. McDonald’s 
experience is a refutation of the idea that one necessarily must 
be institutionally trained and schooled for social work, “It’s the 
heart more than the head that is necessary for such a task as 
this,” avers Mrs. McDonald. “I couldn’t have worked all these 
years for these children and the Lord,” she adds, “if my own 
mother’s heart hadn’t told me that these boys needed mothering.” 
And this undoubtedly is the reason she has done her work so 


quietly.. Mothers do not proclaim their mothering from the house- 
tops. 0, Cc. 


Temperance and the Exposition 

The Prohibition forces are well represented at the great 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, and a corner of the Palace of Educa- 
tion houses the’small but significant exhibition placed there by the — 
World’s and National Women’s Christian Temperance Union. The 
color scheme of the booth is ivory and Delft blue, and besidés the 
neatly mounted panels which form the greater part of the wall 
display, palms and flowers help to beautify the corner. Interest 
centers around the petition signed by Frances Willard and ad- 
dressed to the governments of the world, asking them to put a 
stop to the liquor traftic. On each side the story of the advance of 
the temperance movement since the days of the Woman’s Crusade 
is told by means of pictures and charts. One feature is a Japanese 
bell made of more than 1,000 tobacco pipes given to Mary Alden 
West by men who had given up smoking. We reproduce on this 
page a photograph of three of the wall panels. The exhibit on the 
extreme left shows ‘‘Aleoholic Beverages; Principal kinds of alco- 
holic beverages with average amount of alcohol usually found in 
each, arranged in order of danger, the most poisonous last.” The 
center shows “What a dime will buy, measured in food values. 
The height of each red rod represents the relative food value: of 
ten cents’ worth of that food measured in calories. The taller the 
rod, the greater the food value.” The right-hand exhibit shows 
temperance drinks which are wholly free from alcohol, and shows 
how soda water may be made at home from fruit syrups and car- 
bonated water. Publications on the subject of the liquor problem 
are also on view; and the exhibition as a whole is an interesting 
as well as an instructive one. 


A Modern Heroine 


Among the heroic figures of the great war in Burope must 
ever stand that of Queen Elizabeth of the Belgians, wife of King 
Albert, the Spartan sovereign who has not hesitated to share the 
dangers and privations of his brave army. Queen Elizabeth is the 
daughter of the royal Archduke Carl Theodore of Bavaria, a 
famous oculist, whose life was devoted to the higher service of 
humanity as a physician and surgeon. The Queen, who assisted 
her father in her early days, received a practical training under 
his direction and later became herself a graduate in medicine, a 
qualified doctor, and thus eminently fitted to act as head of any 
order of nurses. She has always been deeply interested in nursing, 
and now that the occasion has arisen she has shown herself fully 
equal to the call. At the present time she is personally supervising 
in France a hospital for the wounded, served by English nurses, 
and is spoken of on all sides as a model of courage and endurance. 
Nothing can exceed her care of her wounded subjects, and it is 
touching to see the bandaged or wasted faces of her Belgian soldiers 
light up at her approach. She is indeed a worthy follower of 
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and National W.C.T. U. . 
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Tlorence Nightingale, whose legacy to all nations is the humane 
treatment of the wounded in war as a sacred trust. Her still 
youthful face has had imprinted upon it the tale of Belgium's 
suffering at the hands of an invader. Yet in spite of great sorrows 
she carries herself today with the unconscious graciousness of one 
who is sharing the burdens of her fellow-creatures. 

Long ago the Queen grappled with the question of the condition 
of her people. Shortly after her marriage she worked in the slums 
of the capital and established hospitals in many places, besides 
acting as the leader of an association of women who strive to 
improve the conditions of the working folk in Belgium. Business- 
like and clear-headed in dealing with subordinates and in bringing 
order out of the chaos of the strange and unexpected, the Queen 
hhas the quiet precision of the resourceful surgeon, as well as the 
tender sweetness of one to whom mothering is a natural trait. 


’ 


‘A Mother to Her Subjects’ Children 


Almost immediately after war was declared the Queen took her 
children—Prince Leopold, Duke of Brabant, Princess Marie José 
and Prince Charles, Count of Flanders—to England, where they 
found a hospitable home at Basingstoke, which Lord Curzon gener- 
ously placed at the disposal of King Albert and his family. Since 
then the little maimed children of Belgium, the helpless ones bereft 
of natural protectors, whether by death or separated by hasty flight, 
have found in the Queen’s care a mother of their own. 

Quite recently she has accepted the honorary presidency of the 
Society of Godparents of the war on behalf of French and Belgian 
refugee children. The idea that inspired this society is to bring 
charitable people into contact with refugee children. The god- 
parents make material gifts to the children and interest themselves 
in the life of both the children and their parents. This direct, 
sympathetic interest will enable many a ruined family to take up 
the threads of life once more. Its actual president is M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck, the celebrated author of The Blue Bird, and prominent 
people in France form its committee. 

The home life of the royal family in Belgium has been remarka- 
ble for its simplicity. ‘The King and Queen rarely occupy the 
-gveat palace in Brussels, preferring to live in a villa close by. They 
are both lovers of music, literature and art, and are much interested 
in their children’s pursuits and recreations. Princess José, by her 
sunny, active nature, is an immense favorite with the people. 

Chiefly because of the heroic quality which the Queen has dis- 
played, the Belgian Ministers on her féte day forwarded a striking 
message, saying: “The Ministers of the King bring to the feet of 
your Majesty the homage of their good wishes and their hopes. In 
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the person of their well-beloved Queen they salute the woman, wife, 
mother who, after having given in peace an example of all good- 
ness, is now giving in war an example of all courage, and who in 
the hearts and minds of all Belgians is the personification of the 
idea of the TFather- 
Jand.”’ Eloquent as this 
tribute is, it is fully 
deserved. Ua ds 


1 


A New Organization of 
Scouts 


Col. Adam Gifford, 
commander of the Sal- 
vation Army for the 
Province of New Eng- 
land, has recently 
started in Boston the 
first band of Life-Sav- 
ing Scouts ever formed 
in this country. The 
organization originated 
in England, and is pat- 
terned to some degree 
after the Boy Scouts, of 
whom, however, it is 
not intended to be a 
rival. It is to be in : 
connection with the 
boys’ work of the Sal- 
vation Army, whose 
leaders expect that it 
will prove of valuable 
assistance in getting 
hold of the younger 
boys and developing in them high-minded and purposeful ideas. The 
boys aim first of all to ‘‘save” their own lives, making them pure 
and courageous and free from sin; and, second, to help others to 
save’their lives. The Scouts have a uniform of their own, and 
are drilled by a young expert who is connected with a military 
school in Boston, who also teaches them first-aid methods. ‘The 
organization was formally dedicated on Washington’s Birthday. the 
first Salvation Army troop of its kind in the United States. Other 
troops are being organized in other parts of New England. and 
the movement, which has the hearty approval of Miss Eva Booth, 
commander of the Salvation Army in the United States, bids fair 
to be increasingly successful. : 


By Boston Photo News Co. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH OF BELGIUM 


A trained doctor, the queen is the efficient 
supervisor of a@ hospital for the wounded 
in France 


A NEW FEATURE OF THE WORK OF THE SALVATION ARMY 
~ The New England Life Saving Scouts, formed in Boston by Col. Adam Gifford, commander of the Army for the Province of New England 
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RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Fer the Week Ending Friday, April 23 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


A Political Duel 

At Syracuse, N. Y., the libel suit brought 
by William Barnes against former President 
Roosevelt was begun with Mr. Roosevelt as 
the first witness. His cross-examination by 
William M. Ivins, counsel for Barnes, de- 
veloped into a review of his earlier political 
career, in which it was attempted to prove 
him guilty of conduct similar to that for 
which he had denounced Mr. Barnes in the 
statement which was the basis of the suit. 


American Neutrality 

President Wilson came to New York to 
address the annual gathering of the Amer- 
ican Press Association. He took for his 
theme American neutrality, stating that in 
addressing the newspaper men he felt that 
he was addressing the general public for 
whom they provide the news. He insisted 
on the duty of considering America first, 
not selfishly, but in order that we might be 
in a position to offer help if the opportunity 
arose at the crisis of the war or in peace- 
making. He expressed his abiding confidence 
in the sanity and serenity of the American 
people, saying that public opinion on this 
side of the- Atlantic was vocal only “in 
spots.” He warned his auditors against em- 
phasis upon disquieting rumors which might 
injuriously affect the minds of newspaper 
readers. The State Department issued a 
reply to the German ambassador’s recent 
utterance, which seemed to impugn the good 
faith of the American, government and na- 
tion in their attitude of neutrality. The 
reply was couched in the form of a personal 
letter signed by Secretary Bryan, but admit- 
tedly put in shape by President Wilson and 
bearing the stamp of his thought and style. 
The letter regretted utterances in Count 
von Bernstorff’s communication which might 
be open to the construction of reflecting 
upon the good faith of the American govern- 
ment. It calmly vindicated the neutral policy 
of the Administration, which had yielded 
no one of the rights which the United States 
possessed, but had protested against the 
overriding of them in several instances. It 
defined the ideal of neutrality entertained 
by the administration, and in regard to the 
question raised by Count von Bernstorff of 
the one-sided export of war munitions, re- 
minded him that America was following the 
unbroken precedents and decisions of inter- 
national law, and that to prohibit the ex- 
port of these munitions after the outbreak 
of war would in itself have constituted a 
gross breach of neutrality. The letter is so 
shaped and expressed as to put upon Count 
von Bernstorff the onus of any further ex- 
tension of controversy over the points that 
have been raised. 


The Frank Case 


The Supreme Court, with two: dissenting 
voices, ruled that in the case of Leo M. 
Frank, found guilty of murder in Atlanta, 
Ga., some time since, no irregularity had 
occurred in the trial which would justify 
overriding the verdict of the jury and the 
sentence of the court. The attorneys for 
Frank, having thus lost their last legal 
opportunity of appeal, decided to apply to 
the authorities of Georgia for a commuta- 
tion of the sentence to life imprisonment. 


The Collapse of the Rock Island 


On a demand for $15,000 for supplies, the 
great Rock Island railroad property, extend- 
ing some thousands of miles in the Middle 
West, was put into the hands of a receiver. 


The property is in fine physical condition, 
and its earnings are much greater than 
when, in the period of financial expansion, 
it was reorganized with a great inflation of 
securities. The collapse was largely due to 
investments in other railroad properties, like 
the St. Louis and San Francisco, which 
have in the recent past broken down finan- 
cially. 


IN OTHER LANDS 
Villa’s Defeat 


In the crucial battle between the Consti- 
tutionalist forces under Obregon and the 
Convention forces led by Villa in person, 
Villa was defeated with large losses and 
forced to abandon his southern campaign 
and to retreat northward. The Carranzists 
claim that this defeat was overwhelming 
and final. Villa announces his power and 
purpose of renewing the fight after a reor- 
ganization of his army. 


China and Japan 


The Chinese government in the negotia- 
tions forced upon it by Japan refused to 
consider that group of demands which would 
have constituted a practical Japanese con- 
trol of administration in the military, police 
and financial departments of Chinese life. 
China has had the moral support in these 
negotiations of the United States, which 
has reminded Japan of its pledges for the 
open door and for the integrity of the Chi- 
nese national life, while Sir Edward Grey, 
British foreign minister, on his return to 
the British Parliament stated that Great 
Britain insisted upon the preservation of 
all its rights in China. The Japanese goy- 
ernment showed impatience at what it calls 
the dilatoriness of China in coming to a 
settlement. The situation seems to be that 
Japan has taken the opportunity of disturb- 
ance in the Western world while her own 
military forces are intact to force a settle- 
ment of claims advanced on China to her 
own advantage in the interests of a Jap- 
anese hegemony in HWastern Asia. With the 
control of Chinese custom houses, police and 
army in the hands of Japanese advisers, she 
would have an elastic instrument of inter- 
ference which might mean more or less in 
its dealing with foreigners, as circumstances 
might dictate and Japanese interests require. 


British Plans and Purposes 


Premier Asquith intimated the purpose of 
the British government not to prohibit, but 
to limit, the sale of alcoholic liquors in Great 
Britain. The hours of sale would be greatly 
curtailed. In the meantime, the voluntary 
action for abstinence inaugurated by the 
King and Lord Kitchener has spread more 
and more widely. At a large majority of 
the churches on King’s Pledge Sunday, 
April 18, thousands of people pledged them- 
selves to abstain during the period of the 
war. The government continues to take over 
industries required in the manufacture of 
war necessities. It has secured a practical 
control of the world’s copper production out- 
side of Germany, largely through negotia- 
tions with American mine owners and the 
purchase in advance of their product. The 
Indian government has taken over the whole 
export trade of grain, and will handle it as 
a government monopoly, acting as the agent 
of the farmers and dealers. 


The Eastern Sphere ot War 


Fighting in the Carpathians has been 
checked by the break-up of the winter, the 
rise of the rivers and the mud of the roads. 
The Russians are holding the heights on the 
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southern slope which they conquered, and 
beating off the Austrian and German at- 
tacks. A landing of Allied troops near Enos © 
was followed by an artillery duel between 
Turkish batteries and the fleet. In Meso- 
potamia the British Indian forces won 
victory ‘over the Turkish army, which scat- 
tered in confusion, enabling the British to 
advance northwestward from Basra. The 
Germans in East Africa defeated an attack 
of the British. The South African advance 
in German Southwest Africa continued, and 
the French and British are advancing vic- 
toriously on the German colony of Cam- 
aroon, 


The Western Sphere 


Heavy fighting has been renewed at a num- 
ber of points on the western line. The 
British made an advance in Flanders, taking 
possession of an isolated hill of great strate- 
gic importance and driving back fierce Ger- 
man attempts for its recapture. The French 
made advances in the neighborhood of Ver- 
dun, still further narrowing the German 
advanced wedge in that vicinity. Both 
French and Germans claim successes in Al- 
sace. The Germans announced a British 
submarine attack in the neighborhood of 
Heligoland, with the sinking of a British 
submarine. 


An Influential Boston Layman 


The traditional rise of the country boy 
with but very little to back him at the 
start save his own grit, common sense and 
ambition for a place of honor and uesfulness 
was well illustrated in Jacob P. Bates, who, 
died in Boston, after a short illness, April 
18, having just passed his seyenty-second 
birthday. Born in South Abington, Mass., 
he came to Boston in his twentieth year, 
taking a position which paid him $6 a week. 
Within four years he was a member of the 
firm, which subsequently expanding largely 
through his own initiative became the well- 
known grocery house of Cobb, Bates & 
Yerxa, of which Mr. Bates was president 
and director at the time of his death, though 
of late years he has allowed himself con- 
siderable freedom from the details of the 
business. He had been a director in banks 
and was trustee of important financial and 
educational institutions. He gave much of 
his time to Christian activities, being for 
many years a leader in the Boston Y. M. C. 
A. and deeply. interested in the erection of 
the new building on Huntington Avenue. 
The Boston City Missionary Society found 
in him one of its stanchest friends. He 
succeeded the late R. H. Stearns in the pres- 
ideney and for many years gave much atten- 
tion to the duties of the exeeutive committee. 
In Harvard Church, Brookline, his place 
was a large one. He served for twenty years 
as chairman of the Prudential Committee. 
Genial, alert, capable, he had a large circle 
of friends and his generosity was constant 
and manifold. One of his last gifts was 
$5,000 toward the new parish house of 
Harvard Church, 

The funeral was held at Harvard Church, 
April 26, being conducted by the pastor, 
Dr. Vernon, and Rev, George A. Gordon, 
D.D. The ten honorary pall bearers repre- 
sented important business and religious in- 
terests with which he was closely identified. 


We never know for what God is prepar- 
ing us in his school—for what work on 
earth, for work in the hereafter. Our basi- 
ness is to do our work well in the present 
place whatever that may be.—Lyman 
Abbott, 
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_ must the occasions come at all? 
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Building a Faith for Today 


Professor Lyman’s Question 
Box 


Eprrors’ Norr.—We promised our readers 
that Prof. Eugene W. Lyman of Oberlin 
would answer questions raised by his recent 
series of articles in The Congregationalist 
entitled Building a Faith for Today. Here- 
with we print the first installment of queries 
and replies. We hope other readers of this 
paper will refer their intellectual and spir- 
itual perplexities to the sympathetic mind of 
Professor Lyman. We have evidence from 
a number of persons in different parts of the 
country that Professor Lyman’s articles 


_ were of real value to many persons. 


The Meaning of ‘‘ Thy Will Be Done”’ 


Jesus prayed, “Thy will be done.’ Why 
should he have done that, if the wnjust, cruel 
death was not (in @ sense) sent by God? 
And if it is another (a child, for instance, as 
dear to us as if our own) who is being 
cruelly wronged or morally injured right 
along—after we have tried in every way to 
make things better, should we then say, 
“Thy will be done’? We might reply, “No” 
—only, did not Jesus accept his death as 
God’s will for himself? We Fy dy 


Jesus did accept his death as God’s will 
for himself in view of the wrongness of 
men’s hearts and of society. But certainly 
that wrongness itself was never according 
to God’s will. After slavery had become 
deeply intrenched in our national life we be- 
lieve that it was God's will that many men 
should lay down their lives to abolish it, but 
God did rot will the slavery itself. 

In the case of wrongs to others, especially 
moral injuries to weaker ones, Jesus’ atti- 
tude seems plain. He does not say, “Thy 
will be done,’ but rather he says of the 
offender, “Better a millstone about his neck,” 
Matt. 18: 6, 7. Jesus does indeed teach 
that it must needs be that occasions of stum- 
bling come, but he adds, ‘““Woe to that man 
by whom the occasion cometh!” And why 
Well, even 
jin the small circle of the family, brothers 
and sisters will sometimes be unjust and 
eruel to each other. The father himself can- 
not prevent that. But he can show his chil- 


- dren how to meet even these wrongs in the 


brotherly spirit, and he can work to bring 
the unbrotherly ones into the loving life. 
So in the instance of the wronged child our 
questioner refers to, after we have done all 


_in our power to make things better, we can 


only believe that God’s loving will may yet 
be done in ways that we cannot now foresee. 
“Thy will be done,” then, does not mean ac- 
cepting wrongs as in accord with God’s will; 
it means working and trusting both that 
wrongs may be righted and that the doers 


of wrong Ae be brought into the loving life. 


The 
It is held that Jesus was mistaken in his 


piritual Authority of Jesus 


. eschatology, and demonology, but. that this 


does not prevent his being the supreme aw 
thority in the spiritual realm. On what 
ground may his eschatology and demonology 
be said not to belong to the spiritual realm? 
{fe E.. 8. 


In general Jesus’ spiritual authority is not 
at all impaired by the thought that he was 
“subject to limitations of knowledge. Clearly 
he did not need to think of the earth as a 
sphere, or to understand about electricity, 
or to possess any other item of our present 
scientific knowledge, in order to bring us into 
an experience of God’s Fatherhood or man’s 


By Prof. Eugene W. Lyman 


Oberlin Theological Seminary 


sonship or the power of self-sacrificing love. 
Rather must we hold that these limitations 
of knowledge are necessary to his spiritual 
authority, for they mean that he lived a 
truly human life and that hence he set forth 
the life eternal in truly human terms. But 
can the same be said of the idea of demons 
and the expectation that the world would 
speedily come to an end? Our questioner 
feels that these ideas lap over into the spir- 
itual realm, so that, if they are mistaken 
ideas, they impair Jesus’ spiritual author- 
ity. Is this really so? 

In the first place, the idea of demoniacal 
possession was a kind of psychological the- 
ory for explaining certain disorders which 
we now call hysteria, epilepsy, insanity and 
the like. It was as good a theory as one 
could have before the real science of psy- 
chology arose. So it belonged essentially to 
the intellectual and not to the moral realm. 
But the idea of course passed over into the 
moral realm when it reduced men to fear 
and limited their faith in God’s power. This, 
however, is just what it did not do for 
Jesus. His heart was utterly fearless and 
serene through the faith that the smallest 
details of every life are in the Heavenly 
Father’s care. So he went about among 
men, not teaching them a new psychology, 
but delivering them from fear and spiritual 
bondage and giving them a full, childlike 
faith in God. The idea of demons was reli- 
giously unimportant to Jesus. , 

A partial illustration of this, though only 
a partial one, may be found in the case of 
John Wesley. The prostrations and mental 
seizures which accompanied his revivals 
could not have been understood by him as 
well as psychology now enables us to under- 
stand them. But Wesley did not, like 
others, regard them as the great signs of the 
Holy Spirit. On the contrary he deprecated 
them, and found the great proof of the 
Spirit to be in the changed life. His spirit- 
ual insight did not give him a new theory of 
these strange events, but it did render them, 
like the idea of demons for Jesus, religiously 
unimportant. 

Much the same may be said of the expec- 
tation of a speedy ending of the world. It 
was, in the first place, a part of the philoso- 
phy of history which many people held at 
the time of Jesus. In fact, if we did not 
have the theory of evolution, we all should 
be thinking something similar now. It goes 
with the idea that the world began suddenly 
a few thousand years ago to say, also, that 
it will end suddenly, and perhaps soon. But 
this theory often has had most unwholesome 
effects upon religion. Just as a youth who 
expects speedily and suddenly to come into 
a large fortune is likely to cease studying 
and working and to become a demoralized 
dreamer, so the expectation that the King- 
dom of God would come soon by a sudden 
miracle often has relaxed men’s moral power 
and made their religious experience fanat- 
ical and visionary. 

But this is precisely what did not take 
place with Jesus. His religious life was one 
of joyous experience of God as the present 
source of spiritual power, and his moral life 
was one of supreme devotion to the present 
moral renewal of other men, And just as he 
delivered men from a deadening bondage to 
the past, so he also curbed their vain hopes 
for the future, by making them to know. in- 
wardly the Father’s love and bringing them 
to fulfill here and now the Father’s will. It 
is easy to exaggerate the place of the two 
theories we have-been discussing in Jesus’ 
mind. Doubtless he shared them to some ex- 
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tent, but in any event they belonged only to 
the intellectual background, and not to the 
spiritual foreground of his thought. 


Divine Justice 


Is not the common expression among 
workers for righteousness that “the Universe 
as on our side’ only a more ‘refined way of 
putting the old Hebrew faith that “the good 
prosper while the wicked are punished’? 

STUDENT. 

Yes, both are ways of expressing the su- 
premacy of justice, and the former is essen- 
tially a religious faith as well as was the 
latter. Nevertheless the refining process has 
brought one great benefit. It has shown us 
that a really ethical religion depends, not 
upon the expectation of material prosperity 
for the righteous and physical punishment 
for the wicked, but upon faith in the con- 
quest of evil and the ultimate triumph of the 
good cause. 


Where is the Spiritual Realm? 


D. G. protests against making the mean- 
ing of the Kingdom of God “the same as a 
society on earth in which God’s will is done.” 
He thinks that God’s will must be done on 
earth, but he adds, “The Kingdom of God is 
the Spiritual Realm, not any state of human 
society, however ideal.” 


But does not this complicate our thought 
unnecessarily and obscure for us an impor- 
tant truth? The Kingdom of God is the 
reign of God; hence so far as God reigns in 
human society the Kingdom of God is al- 
ready on the earth. The Spiritual Realm, 
too, is the realm where the highest ideals 
actually control, and our emphasis should 
fall precisely upon the power of our highest 
ideals, through God, to control human so- 
ciety. 


Suggestions for reading: BE. H. Rowland, 
“The Right to Believe,” the chapter on The 
Problem of Evil. James Hinton, “The Mys- 
tery of Pain” (20c.). George W. Knox, 
“The Gospel of Jesus” (50c.). 


A Tribute from Dr. Noble 


Read at Banquet in Honor of Dr. Emrich, 
Boston City Glub, April 13 
My DEAR WALDRON : 

It delights me that you and others of like 
mind are to join hearts and hands in recog- 
nizing the high character, the eminent at- 
tainments and the exceptional services of 
Dr. F. E. Emrich. Few men in all our body 
are more worthy of the honor you propose 
to extend to him, He is a rare soul—one of 
the choicest. 

I came to know him many years ago, when 
he was pastor of a little village church down 
in the state of Maine. This was before Chi- 
cago or Boston had ever heard of him. The 
result of this acquaintance was his speedy 
transfer from the Hast to the West. 

The leading characteristics displayed by 
Dr. Emrich while in our city were devotion 
to his Greek Testament, winning souls, and 
just as many of them as possible, into the 
faith and active fellowship of Christ and 
helping everybody in every way he could. 
He was full of the Book—just what David, 
Isaiah, Paul, Peter, John and each evangel- 
ist had said—and the passage in the original 
was always at his tongue’s end. Scriptures 
oozed. from. every pore. 

His church was in what was at once the 
most. needy. and the most cosmopolitan sec- 
tion of the city. Very soon, however, Amer- 


icans, Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, Ital- 
ians, Armenians, Bohemians, Poles and all 
the rest of them were turning to him in rec- 
ognition of his brotherhood and catholicity. 
If in the morning he met a man whose 
speech he could not understand, before the 
nightfall he was sure to have mastered 
enough of his language to hold some sort of 
intelligible intercourse with him, 

We all loved him and trusted him. Had we 
not been sure that it was the guiding hand 
of Providence, and not the mere importunity 


of Massachusetts which took him from us, 
we should have been cross about it. The 
simple fact is that he was never in any place 
where he ought not to have remained; nor 
did he ever leave any place to go to some 
other place to which he ought not to have 
gone. If these two statements seem at odds, 
I turn them over to the metaphysicians to 
be reconciled. At any rate we followed him 
with our prayers and our love, and our bless- 
ing has been ever upon him. 

It is a benediction to have known this 


mun, and especially to have known him inti- 
mately, through a long course of years. I 
frankly confess that it inereases my self- 
respect and makes me feel a little more 
worthy to associate with elect-souls to be in- 
vited to join the circle who this night are to 
express their appreciation of the abilities, 
attainments, devotion, services and character 
of this splendid prophet of our modern Is- 
rael—Dr, F. EB. Emrich. n'y 
FREDERICK A, NOBLE. 
1414 Forest Avenue, Evanston, Tl, 


Convocation at the Yale School of Religion 
Helpful Counsel and Stimulating Fellowship 


The Sixth Annual Convocation of Alumni 
and Ministers was held at the Yale School of 
Religion on April 12-15, According to the 
registration, 153 ministers were in attend- 
ance; but the ministers of New Haven and 
the vicinity and others who came for single 
sessions but failed to register, would bring 
that number up to about 200. The weather 
was perfect, and Marquand Chapel and 
Lampson Lyceum were always well filled and 
occasionally thronged. 

The days began with a brief service of 
prayer and praise. This was followed by fif- 
teen-minute addresses from three members 
of the faculty, who brought messages from 
their several departments. Dean Brown’s 
discussion of the relation of the church to 
the community, Professor Bailey’s study of 
the country church and its social census, 
and Dean Weigle’s treatment of the use of 
creeds in religious education were exceed- 
ingly practical. Rev. John Clark Archer, 
who has been appointed lecturer in the De- 
partment of Missions for two years, spoke on 
the modern conception of missions and the 
work of the department. Perhaps the deep- 
est spiritual note was struck when Prof. 
Henry B. Wright told of The Christian 
Army of the Unemployed, a talk based upon 
experiences growing out of the recent re- 
vival among the students at Yale. Bible 
classes are now being held in several of the 
fraternity houses, and the religious impetus 
given to hundreds of young men in the 
college and in the Sheffield Scientific School 
promises to abide. 

On Tuesday and Thursday the next hour 
was given over to one of the Lyman Beecher 
lectures. Then came a conference on church 
problems. The discussion of those growing 
out of the war was led by Rey. Samuel C. 
Bushnell of Arlington, Mass.; those due to 
industrial conditions by Rev. Gerald H. 
Beard, Ph. D., of Bridgeport, Ct.; those at- 
tributable to the changing creeds by Rev. 
Charles A. Dinsmore, D. D., of Waterbury, 
Ct.; and those which may be laid at the 
door of the irreligious home by Secretary 
Stokes of the University. On Wednesday 
these open forums were replaced by a re- 


treat for prayer and conference, at whjch - 


personal testimonies were given. Various 
members told how they became Christians, 
and related experiences which they had had 
in leading others to beecomé Christians. 
Others spoke concerning their call to the 
ministry and methods by which more of the 
best men may be secured for Christian lead- 
ership. 

The afternoons were devoted to the Na- 
thaniel W. Taylor lectures on theology and 
the Lyman Beecher lectures on preaching. 
The former were given by Rev. Prof. George 
F. Moore, D.D., of Harvard, who chose as 
his theme, Ways of Salvation. His four 
topics—Salvation as the Chief Good, Ways 
of Salvation in Oriental Religions and 
Philosophies, the Quest of Salvation in the 
Mediterranean World and Christianity the 
Great Salvation—were treated with all the 
wealth of learning, discriminating judgment 
and breadth of view which stamp everything 


that comes from his workshop; and long be- 
fore the close his listeners could appreciate 
the truth lying back of President Lowell’s 
characterization of the lecturer as “the 
learnedest man in these parts.” 

For the first time since 1888, when Henry 
Clay Trumbull gave his lectures on the Sun- 
day school, the Lyman Beecher Course was 
intrusted to a layman. To gain this point 
of view in that great series of studies of 
preaching the University chose Prof. George 
Wharton Pepper, LL. D., of Philadelphia, a 
name to conjure with not only in the law 
courts, but in the conventions of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. As “a voice from 
the crowd” the lecturer spoke with keen in- 
sight and warm sympathy to his “brother 
men,’ as he loved to address his hearers, 
marching straight on from a picture of “‘the 
man in the pew,” and his comments upon his 
fellow who strives to minister to him from 
the pulpit, to that glowing description of 
the ideal “man in the pulpit,” with which 
the series came to a close. 

The righteous demand of men today that 
those who choose the calling of the preacher 
shall reveal God clearly and effectively in 
their own lives, in the spoken word, in the 
ministrations of the church service, through 
social contact and through teaching, was 
presented with a deep earnestness, a beau- 
tiful sincerity and a poise that nevertheless 
at times thrilled with passion. The combina- 
tion of the lawyer’s analytical and discrim- 
inating statement with the spiritual fervor 
and ethical simplicity of the prophet marked 
every lecture, and the felicity of style and 
play of irony and of humor made the task 
of the listener an unmixed delight. If Dr. 
Pepper’s “Vision of Unity’ finds wide ac- 
ceptance in his own denomination, Dr. 
Smyth’s labors in the cause of church unity 
will be apt to progress more rapidly than 
even our optimists permit themselves to hope. 
In his discussion of the relation- of religion 
to the public school the lecturer placed him- 
self frankly in the ranks of those who feel 
that our present system is doing much to 
inerease paganism and to make the work of 
the Sunday school and Soin needlessly 
difficult. 

The evenings were by no means the least 
helpful sessions of the convocation. On 
Monday Prof. William H. Taft, LL. D., gave 
his testimony to the immense service ren- 
dered by the Christian religion in general 
and by its missionaries in particular, re- 
counting his experiences in the Philippines. 
Tuesday evening was devoted to a sympo- 
sium on “Billy” Sunday: the Man and His 
Work. Dean Weigle of Carleton College, 
who had been teaching in the school this 
year, gave a study of the evangelist, and was 
followed by Rev. J. Stanley Durkee, D. D., 
of Brockton, Mass., and others. 

On Wednesday evening Rev. Lucius H. 


Thayer, D.D., of Portsmouth, N. H., de-_ 


livered the alumni lectures, an account of 
his experience in attempting to rid a city of 
commercialized vice. The story was one of 
intense interest, as admirable for the wise 
methods and patient perseverance disclosed 
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as for the successful outcome which crowned 
the years of self-sacrifice and of hard, un- 
pleasant and in some ways Bseppreciated 
work. 

From Monday afternoon, when President 
Hadley opened the convocation with his brief 
but characteristically effective address, to 
the closing words of the last session, whem 
Dean Brown led in the singing of Blest Be 
the Tie that Binds and pronounced the bene- 
diction, the hours were filled with helpful 
eounsel and stimulating fellowship. The 
only regret which reached the ears of the 
scribe was that it did not seem feasible to 
the school to hold such a convocation in the 
fall as well as in the spring. a; 3, 


If You Go to California 
Continued from page 531 
by the sea where blue waves are splashing - 
on the rocks. 
THE GATE TO THE PACIFIC 

Stop at Palo Alto, for Leland Stanford 
University is there—a great institution to 
see, And then you will come to San Fran- 
cisco, that great city, 49 times famous, with 
the biggest earthquake in its record that 
America has produced. But don’t sit around 
waiting for an earthquake to begin the 
thrills. Harthquakes don’t come by appoint- 
ment or schedule time; they arrive very 
suddenly and everything else as suddenly 
wants to depart. If an earthquake should 
hit it up in San Francisco while you are 
there, you would wish that you hadn’t left 
your mother. But there won’t be any earth- 
quake while the Panama Exposition has the 
freedom of the city, for the Panama Canal is 
bigger than any crack an earthquake ever 
has made since the continent began to take 
on civilization. Moreover, it is understood 
that San Francisco is now down on the 
ground floor and can’t tumble any more. Of 
course you will go to see the Golden Gate, 
and you will look at the long procession of 
whitecapped waves hurrying into the harbor 
—everything is in a hurry to get into Amer- 
ica. And that harbor! They will tell you 
that it would hold all the navies of the 
world. If only all the navies were there, and 
some mighty hand would reach down and 
lock the Golden Gate on would the 
world have peace? But you probably will 
hear of the “yellow peril,” and it may even 
get on your nerves or into your system. If 
so, Dr. Bridgman may have some of his edi- 
torials on the subject and will give you a 
few. Take one before each meal and keep in 
the open air. However, California is nearer 
the Orient than Boston or Chicago, and the 
people of the Pacific Coast may feel a ground 
swell when we do not. 

‘As for the Exposition, a amMemA Bes Just 
written: “It is perfectly wonderful! We 
never have seen anything more beautiful in 
this country.” : 

Therefore, take the trip. It will be such 
a joy to you, and all the rest of your life 
you can tell your friends and and 
posterity what “I saw when I was ! 
fornia.” err - 


‘breath. 
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Sunday Evening Rambles in 
Greater Boston 
A Gospel Service at Quincy 
BY DOROTHY ROWLAND SWIFT 


“They say there’s a young man down in 
Quiney,” said the editor, “who is getting out 
big crowds for his Sunday evening services.” 
So I went down to Quincy, carefully select- 
ing a stormy Sunday evening. 

As I walked down the main street, an 
illuminated sign, ‘Bethany Congregational 
Chureh,” loomed up on a building in front 
of me. A warm, hospitable light streamed 
out from the front door. What more nat- 
ural than to drift in at that door, into the 
cozy warmth and light? 

The service was about to begin, and at 
first glance that church (it holds nearly six 
hundred) seemed crowded. A calmer esti- 
mate placed the number at about four hun- 
dred. Moreover, a decided majority were 
men. 

There was nothing spectacular about the 
proceedings. There was no_ stereopticon, 
no elaborate music. The choir was composed 
of about thirty young girls, who attempted 
nothing very difficult, but did their part ex- 
cellently. The congregation sang heartily 
three or four of Charles Wesley’s noble 
hymns. The reason for this choice was 
made evident when the pastor announced 
that his address was to be on John Wesley. 

It was when the pastor began to speak that 
I discovered the secret of that service. His 
picture of Wesley’s life and times was drawn 
with sure, vivid strokes. He drew, valuable 
lessons for our own day from that life and 
those times. Putting his whole self vigor- 
ously into his utterance, he informed the 
voters of Quincy, in no uncertain terms, of 
their duty on certain public questions. It 
was an address that a man—or woman— 
could not help but listen to and remember. 

After the service I introduced myself to 
the pastor, Rev. Benjamin Willmott. 

“Well!” said he. “I’m so sorry you hap- 
pened to come on a night when we petered 
out so. Usually we have a much better crowd 
than this, but the storm has kept a good 
many away. And then usually. we have 
more men out. Generally there are about 
three men to one woman; tonight I don’t 
believe there were more than one and a half 
to one.” 

“Wow do you do it?’ I asked, gasping for 
“What is your special method?” 

“Just preaching,” was the reply. 

“Sometimes I have sent out cards,” he 
continued, “giving the subjects of the ad- 
dresses for the next month, but I haven’t 
done that for several months now. 

“Three years ago we had no evening serv- 
ice to speak of. It was held in the small 
chapel, which was enough to discourage any 
service. I began and took my Young Peo- 
ple’s Society—they have been splendidly 
loyal right through—and put them in the 
middle of the front of the auditorium, in a 
body. ‘They formed a nucleus, and more 
came in. |Then when we got the electric 
sign outside, that drew still more. 

“I try to make my evening service quite 
different from the morning, because it reaches 
a different group. I use different hymn- 
books, and even the choir is different. The 
girls in this choir are all from my Sunday 
school. It is volunteer service, and there are 
ten on the waiting list. 

“Tt’s a man’s service. I try to get the 
men, and usually I succeed. A lot of them 
are young fellows from the old country [Mr. 
Willmott himself is an Englishman]—bright, 
keen fellows who have been to the technical 
schools. You have to give them something 
worth coming for if you want them to come.” 

Just as I was leaving, a young man came 
up to speak to the pastor about joining the 
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at at the service, infusing it with the strong 
urrent of his own intense loyalty and devo- 
ion to state and country. ‘he spirited sing- 
ig of America by those, old and young, crowd- 
1g the main Sunday school room, opened the 
xercises. The service was then given over to 
Ir. Raymond Preston, president of the Junior 
srotherhood, who, with Dr. Emrich, occupied 
he platform. In a few youthfully sincere and 
earty words Mr. Preston presented the flag, 
nd Dr. Emrich accepted it in behalf of the 
chool. The flag salute followed; then Dr. 
mrich spoke on the meaning of the state 
1otto, ‘“Hnse petit placidam sub  libertate 
uietem.” 

“Quietem,’ he said. “That means quiet, 
2ace. We want peace, But ‘sub libertate’-— 
e want peace ‘under liberty.’ Liberty we 
ust have. I do not believe in war unless war 

absolutely necessary. But it is necessary 
tat at all times we have that fullness of sacri- 
2e which will lead us to lay down our lives for 
righteous cause, if need there be, to preserve 
w liberty.” 

Turning from the state flag to the national 
nblem stretched above it, Dr. Emrich. said: 
Then we have the national motto, ‘E pluribus 
nun’—‘one out of many.’ I want you to 
ork for the best interests of this land by cul- 
vating the sense of brotherhood.” 

He spoke of the coming of his own parents 
» this land eighty years ago, paying tribute 
1 his strong, vivid way, to the love and 
rotherhood that the people of America have 
yr those who come to them from other shores. 
Full of keen, personal feeling was the high 


‘ibute paid the late Governor Guild, as Dr. 
mrich spoke of an incident showing his 
mse .of brotherhood. “It was in a little 


aureh at Harwich Center,” said Dr. Emrich. 
Mr. Guild had spoken at a political gathering 
ie day before, but stayed over and was at- 
nding divine service. The communion was 
sing celebrated, The invitation was given to 
1 those who love Jesus Christ and intend to 
low him to take the communion. And 
overnor Guild, though a Unitarian by faith, 


joined in the service, saying, ‘That invitation 
included me.’ : 

“It was a matter of profound meaning to 
me,” continued the Doctor, ‘‘that a man of fore- 
most standing in the state, a man of the high- 


est ideals and the most loyal service, should 


be willing to lay aside all differences of be- 
lief, to stand for brotherhood, to publicly pro- 
claim himself under the leadership of Christ.” 
The Junior Brotherhood, numbering about 50, 
then stood in a body, and with bowed heads 
listened to Dr. .Emrich’s closing consecration 
prayer, B. G. R. 


Lenten Work at Scituate 

First Church of Christ, Scituate, founded in 
1635 by John Lothrop and a majority of his 
members from the earliest Congregational 
church in London, has signalized her 28th 
decade by a renewal of life. As the Lenten 
season drew toward its close, special efforts 
were put forth by pastor and people to in- 
tensify a realization of the deeper spiritual 
significance of Jesus’ mission. Special vesper 
services were held every Sunday afternoon, 
accompanied by sermons by neighboring min- 
isters of various denominations. The week 


“preceding Palm Sunday was called the Week 


of Preparation, and services, emphatically 
evangelistic, were held every evening, Mr. 
P. E. Call, superintendent of Union Rescue 
Mission, Boston, preached at four of these 
services and once in Holy Week. During Holy 
Week most of the services were conducted by 
laymen and were held every evening except 
Saturday. On Good Friday night a liturgical 
service was held, called The Words of Jesus 
from the Cross. It was prepared by the pas- 
tor in order to make available to this small 
ehurch much of the inspiration that must 
otherwise be lost through the impracticability 


for it of the regular Three Hour Service. 
Rev, E. M. Cox of the Methodist Church at 
Scituate Harbor preached the sermon. Then 


followed the Lord’s Supper, at which the other 
churches of the town were especially invited 
guests, 
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Two Progressive Books 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEW AGE 


By GEORGE PRESTON MAINS 


oe ie is an interpretation of the modern social, industrial, 


and religious movements. 


The sweep of its thought 


is cyclopedic and the range of illustration and analysis 
compasses the intellectual and moral movements of the 


mufhns. 


age.”’—UNnItTED PRESBYTERIAN. 


ROYAL 
Baking Powder 


is indispensable to 
the preparation’ of 
the finest cake, hot- 
breads, rolls and 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


No other baking powder equals it in 
strength, purity and wholesomeness. 
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icans, Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, Ital- 
ians, Armenians, Bohemians, Poles and all 
the rest of them were turning to him in rec- 
ognition of his brotherhood and catholicity. 
If in the morning he met a man whose 
speech he could not understand, before the 
nightfall he was sure to have mastered 
enough of his language to hold some sort of 
intelligible intercourse with him. 

We all loved him and trusted him. Had we 
not been sure that it was the guiding hand 
of Providence, and not the mere importunity 


of Massachusetts which took him from u: 
we should have been cross about it. Th 
simple fact is that he was never in any plac 
where he ought not to have remained; no 
did he ever leave any place to go to som 
other place to which he ought not to hav 
gone. If these two statements seem at odds 
I turn them over to the metaphysicians t: 
be reconciled, At any rate we followed hin 
with our prayers and our love, and our bless 
ing has been ever upon him. 

It is a benediction to have known thii 


Convocation at the Yale Schoc 
Helpful Counsel and Stimulating Fel 


The Sixth Annual Convocation of Alumni 
and Ministers was held at the Yale School of 
Religion on April 12-15, According to the 
registration, 153 ministers were in attend- 
ance; but the ministers of New Haven and 
the vicinity and others who came for single 
sessions but failed to register, would bring 
that number up to about 200. The weather 
was perfect, and Marquand Chapel and 
Lampson Lyceum were always well filled and 
oceasionally thronged. 

The days began with a brief service of 
prayer and praise. This was followed by fif- 
teen-minute addresses from three members 
of the faculty, who brought messages from 
their several departments. Dean Brown's 
discussion of the relation of the church to 
the community, Professor Bailey’s study of 
the country church and its social census, 
and Dean Weigle’s treatment of the use of 
ereeds in religious education were exceed- 
ingly practical. Rev. John Clark Archer, 
who has been appointed lecturer in the De- 
partment of Missions for two years, spoke on 
the modern conception of missions and the 
work of the department. Perhaps the deep- 
est spiritual note was struck when Prof. 
Henry B. Wright told of The Christian 
Army of the Unemployed, a talk based upon 
experiences growing out of the recent re- 
vival among the students at Yale. Bible 
classes are now being held in several of the 
fraternity houses, and the religious impetus 
given to hundreds of young men in the 
college and in the Sheffield Scientific School 
promises to abide. 

On Tuesday and Thursday the next hour 
was given over to one of the Lyman Beecher 
lectures. Then came a conference on church 
problems. ‘The discussion of those growing 
out of the war was led by Rev. Samuel C. 
Bushnell of Arlington, Mass.; those due to 
industrial conditions by Rev. Gerald H. 
Beard, Ph. D., of Bridgeport, Ct.; those at- 

of them acknowledgments of helpfulness. Of 
late we have had many accessions among 
people who at first were unwilling to pledge 
themselves to the simple program laid down 
by the league but who tried the plan by 
themselves and found it possible and reward- 
ing. We take pleasure in thinking that 
there are a good many still who are with us 
in heart whose names are not yet upon our 
roll. 

Our object of prayer this week'will appeal 
to a good many thoughtful people who are 
sensitive to the spiritual atmosphere of the 
world and aware that there has come a re- 
markable awakening of desire for faith and 
spiritual experience. Such a return of the 
tide of religious interest needs direction. 
The churches may miss their opportunity by 
blind oversight of its presence. God will find 
his instruments if we are willing to do our 
part in prayer and watchful study of oppor- 
tunities. If we pray that God will raise up 
witnesses, are we ready to act if in any case 
the word of the evangel is given to us to 
speak? Are we prepared to assist, rather 
than to hinder and criticize the man who 
goes about the work of an evangelist in a 
fashion that is his, not ours? / 


that comes from his workshop; and long be 
fore the close his listeners could appreciat 
the truth lying back of President Lowell’ 
characterization of the lecturer as “th 
learnedest man in these parts.” 

For the first time since 1888, when Henr: 
Clay Trumbull gave his lectures on the Sun 
day school, the Lyman Beecher Course wa: 
intrusted to a layman. To gain this poin 
of view in that great series of studies o: 
preaching the University chose Prof. Georg: 
Wharton Pepper, LL. D., of Philadelphia, < 
name to conjure with not only in the law 
courts, but in the conventions of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. As ‘‘a voice from 
the crowd” the lecturer spoke with keen in- 
sight and warm sympathy to his “brother 
men,’ as he loved to address his hearers, 
marching straight on from a picture of “the 
man in the pew,” and his comments upon his 
fellow who strives to minister to him from 
the pulpit, to that glowing description of 
the ideal ‘‘man in the pulpit,’ with which 
the series came to a close. 

The righteous demand of men today that 
those who choose the calling of the preacher 
shall reveal God clearly and effectively in 
their own lives, in the spoken word, in the 
ministrations of the church service, through 
social contact and through teaching, was 
presented with a deep earnestness, a beau- 
tiful sincerity and a poise that nevertheless 
at times thrilled with passion. The combina- 
tion of the lawyer’s analytical and discrim- 
inating statement with the spiritual fervor 
and ethical simplicity of the prophet marked 
every lecture, and the felicity of style and 
play of irony and of humor made the task 
of the listener an unmixed delight. If Dr. 
Pepper's ‘Vision of Unity” finds wide ac- 
ceptance in his own denomination, Dr. 
Smyth’s labors in the cause of church unity 
will be apt to progress more rapidly than 
even our optimists permit themselves to hope. 
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much more important information with refer- 
ence to current events, and may wisely be 
consulted by those who desire further in- 
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struction. ‘The joyous occasion will not soon 
be forgotten by those whose good fortune it 
was to share in its festivity. 


Pomona Secures Endowment 


Many Congregationalists traveling in the 
West this summer will doubtless want to in- 
clude in their itinerary, Claremont, Cal., 
where Pomona College is located. They will — 
find there one of the most wide-awake insti- 
tutions in the whole country. This, one of 
the youngest of the group of colleges fostered 
by Congregational benevolence, has just car- 
ried through a remarkable undertaking. 
When in October, 1912, Pomona College cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary it was 
voted to inaugurate a campaign for $1,100,- 
000 to be raised by April 1, 1915. The 
million was secured before Jan. 1, 1915. 
Some public announcement of this achieve- 
ment was made at that time. Now the re- 
maining $100,000 has been raised and the 
campaign completed. This has all been done 
within the time appointed and in a period 
of great local and national depression. 

One of the unique features of this cam- 
paign is that the constituency has been will- 
ing that the funds should go largely to en- 
dowment. Only something over $200,000 
have been expended in buildings and grounds, 
nearly all the remainder being added to en- 
dowment. ‘The authorities of the college felt 
that this was good policy. While it was real- 
ized that the endowment was the main need 
of the institution, it is obvious that the col- 
lege must have more buildings and equip- 
ment. The best evidence of this is that the 
board of trustees in their last meeting voted 
to limit the number in the next entering 
class to 200, about the size of the present 
freshman class. In view of this pressure for 
better equipment the trustees took this 
further important action, to open forthwith 
a new campaign for much needed buildings 
and endowment for their up-keep. 

Many older and better known institutions 
would have found it difficult to carry 
through such a campaign as this in times of 
such financial stress. The fact that it could 
be done indicates how strongly the college is 
entrenched in the estimation of its constitu- 
ency. Another fact that is significant is that 
within twenty-five years the college has had 
such growth that it becomes necessary now 
to limit the numbers. In 1911 there were 
339 students. At present there are over 500. 
This represents a gain of over 50 per cent. 
in the last four years, and makes Pomona, 
numerically speaking, the largest college on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Set at the gateway of the West, with a 
fine record of achievement behind it, Po- 
mona challenges the attention of all who be- 
lieve in the high ideals of a broadly Chris- 
tian college. Vv. BE. M. 


The Jackson Health Resort 


DANSVILLE, 


NEW YORK 


Eight hours from New York City, two hours from Buffalo, at the most beauti- 
ful Scenic point on the Delaware and Lackawanna Railway, amid the hills of the famous 
Upper Genesee Valley region of Western New York. 


This leading Health Resort of the United States, the growth of fifty-six years 


of experience in caring for invalids and those needing through rest, is uns 
Personal care of experienced physicians. 
Electricity and modern, up-to-date therapeutic treatment. 


situation and equipment. 


ed in 
All forms of baths. 


Especial provision for outdoor life for invalids and tired-outs. 


The story cannot be told in an advertisement, therefore write for illustrated litera- 


ture and all informatlon. 


The Drs. Jackson and Gregory and their associates are here to welcome old friends 


and newcomers. 


OPEN NOW AND 


ALL THE YEAR. j ’ 
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The East 


Maine 


Easter Rally at Machias 


After two weeks of special services con- 
ducted by the pastor, Rev. D. HE. Wilson, 
MACHIAS received six new members on con- 
fession, eleven by letter, and five were baptized. 
Superintendent Scudder assisted in the service. 
This is a mission field, and the pastor serves 
also Maltby, Grace, McMurray, Montborne and 
Hartford. -Hartford received six members on 
confession at Haster. Under the leadership of 
Mr. Wilson and his predecessor, Rev. D. Reid, 
MACHIAS has made great advancement, includ- 
ing the painting and repairing of the church 
and parsonage, clearing ground of stumps, 
refencing the church property and paying a 
long-overdue mortgage on the parsonage. All 
‘financial obligations have been met, and in 
two years $1,200 have been raised. 


Vermont 
Pastor Called to Burlington First 


At a special meeting of BURLINGTON, First, 
recently held, a unanimous call was extended 
to Rey. C. C. Adams of Essex Junction to be- 
come its pastor. 
and Mr. Adams will enter upon the work of 
his third charge June 20. His first two par- 
ishes were also in Chittenden County, six 
years having been spent in Hinesburgh and 
eight years in Essex Junction. 

A call to one of the largest Congregational 
churches in the state, so near the former fields 
of his endeavor, is a high testimonial of the 
esteem in which Mr. Adams is held by those 
who have had opportunities of knowing him 
best. 

His intellectual, moral and spiritual strength 
is recognized by his brethren in the ministry 
as well as by those of the laity, and that they 
are not to be deprived of his counsel and in- 
spiration in county and state conferences is 
eause for state-wide rejoicing. 

Mr. Adams is in the prime of life and is well 
fitted to assume the leadership of this church, 
which has for many years been in Vermont’s 
front rank, 


, Massachusetts 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


At-the annual election of the Boston Minis- 
ters’ Meeting last week the following officers 


ie were chosen for the year beginning this week: 


j 
‘ 


~good morality, 


. 


moderator, Rey. Ansel Johnson, Everett; vice- 
moderator, Rev. J, H. Quint, Chelsea; secre- 
tary, Rey. D. E. Burtner, Lynn; executive 
committee, Rev. D. B. McLane, Jamaica Plain ; 
Rev. R. W. Drawbridge, Belmont; and Rev. 
Isaac Fleming, Canton. Pres. M, L. Burton 
of Smith College gave an inspiring and prac- 
tical address on Ministers and Educators. He 
said that gollege students desire enlightenment 
on religious subjects and advised ministers to 
press the work of bringing them into closer 
relationship to the churches. A committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the motion picture play, 
The Birth of a Nation, reported unanimously 
that its effect is evil and vicious; that it 
arouses race ‘prejudice and sectional feeling, 
implies justification of lynch law and is against 
and law. A resolution was 
passed to that effect, urging the Governor to 
take action to stop the exhibition. 


State Flag Padenied in First Church, Lynn 


Historic LYNN, First, Rev. Watson Wood- 
ruff, pastor, continues to hold before its young 
people strong ideals of service to their state 
and nation. A year’ ago, on Patriots’ Day, Dr. 
Emrich was present at a patriotic service in 
which a large national flag was presented to 
the Sunday school. After the service he said 
he should be glad to see not only the national 
flag, but the state flag as well, have a place in 
all publie and religious buildings. This remark 
was carefully noted by the Junior Brotherhood 
and they pledged themselves to give a state flag 
to the Sunday school on the Sunday nearest 
the next Patriots’ Day, Sunday, April 18, saw 
the fulfillment of their promise. Dr. Emrich, 
in accordance with his own promise, was pres- 


The call has been accepted . 


ent at the service, infusing it with the strong 
eurrent of his own intense loyalty and devo- 
tion to state and country. The spirited sing- 


ing of America by those, old and young, crowd- 


ing the main Sunday school room, opened the 
exercises. The service was then given over to 
Mr. Raymond Preston, president of the Junior 
Brotherhood, who, with Dr. Emrich, occupied 
the platform. In a few youthfully sincere and 
hearty words Mr. Preston presented the flag, 
and Dr. Emrich accepted it in behalf of the 


school. The flag salute followed; then Dr. 
Emrich spoke on the meaning of the state 
motto, ‘“‘Hnse petit placidam sub libertate 
quietem.” 


“Quietem,’ he said. “That means quiet, 
peace. We want peace, But ‘sub libertate’— 
we want peace ‘under liberty.’ Liberty we 
must have. I do not believe in war unless war 
is absolutely necessary. But it is necessary 
that at all times we have that fullness of sacri- 
fice which will lead us to lay down our lives for 
a righteous cause, if need there be, to preserve 
our liberty.” 

Turning from the state flag to the national 
emblem stretched above it, Dr. Emrich. said: 
“Then we have the national motto, ‘HE pluribus 
unum’—one out of many.’ I want you to 
work for the best interests of this land by cul- 
tivating the sense of brotherhood.” 

He spoke of the coming -of his own parents 
to this land eighty years ago, paying tribute 
in his strong, vivid way, to the love and 
brotherhood that the people of America have 
for those who come to them from other shores. 

Full of keen, personal feeling was the high 
tribute paid the late Governor Guild, as Dr. 
Emrich spoke of an incident showing his 
sense of brotherhood. “It was in a little 
church at Harwich Center,’ said Dr. Emrich. 
“Mr. Guild had spoken at a political gathering 
the day before, but stayed over and was at- 
tending divine service. The communion was 
being celebrated, The invitation was given to 
all those who love Jesus Christ and intend to 
follow him to take the communion. And 
Governor Guild, though a Unitarian by faith, 


joined in the service, saying, ‘That invitation 
included me.’ : 

“Tt was a matter of profound meaning to 
me,” continued the Doctor, “that a man of fore- 
most standing in the state, a man of the high- 
.est ideals and the most loyal service, should 
be willing to lay aside all differences of be- 
lief, to stand for brotherhood, to publicly pro- 
claim himself under the leadership of Christ.” 
The Junior Brotherhood, numbering about 50, 
then stood in a body, and with bowed heads 
listened to Dr. »Emrich’s closing consecration 
prayer. BE. G. R. 


Lenten Work at Scituate 

First Church of Christ, Scituate, founded in 
1635 by John Lothrop and a majority of his 
members from the earliest Congregational 
church in London, has signalized her 28th 
decade by a renewal of life. As the Lenten 
season drew toward its close, special efforts 
were put forth by pastor and people to in- 
tensify a realization of the deeper spiritual 
significance of Jesus’ mission. Special vesper 
services were held every Sunday afternoon, 
accompanied by sermons by neighboring min- 
isters of various denominations. The week 


“preceding Palm Sunday was called the Week 


of Preparation, 
evangelistic, 


and services, emphatically 
were held every evening, Mr. 
P. E. Call, superintendent of Union Rescue 
Mission, Boston, preached at four of these 
services and once in Holy Week. During Holy 
Week most of the services were conducted by 
laymen and were held every evening except 
Saturday. On Good Friday night a liturgical 
service was held, called The Words of Jesus 
from the Cross. It was prepared by the pas- 
tor in order to make available to this small 
church much of the inspiration that must 
otherwise be lost through the impracticability 


for it of the regular Three Hour Service. 
Rev, E. M. Cox of the Methodist Church at 
Scituate Harbor preached the sermon. ‘Then 


followed the Lord’s Supper, at which the other 
churches of the town were especially invited 
guests. 
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Two Progressive Books 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEW AGE 


By GEORGE PRESTON MAINS 


“WT is an interpretation of the modern social, industrial, 
I and religious movements. T. 
is cyclopedic and the range of illustration and analysis 
compasses the intellectual and moral movements of the 

age.” —UnITED PRESBYTERIAN. 


os ELL-BALANCED criticism, constructive thought, 
a clear and energetic style, and an optimistic out- 
look characterize the volume.””—Tur OUTLOOK. ° 


xi+364 Pages. 
NET, $1.50, POSTPAID 


INVESTMENT AND ACHIEVEMENT 


By W. L. KING 


‘<F you have the slightest doubt as to whether ‘foreign 
I missions pay,’ the most cursory reading of this inspir- 
ing volume will scatter it to the winds of heaven. It 
combines resistless logic and glowing fervency, data and 
atmosphere.’’—Curistian WorK AND EVANGELIST. 


ct WORK that will open the eyes of even the most 

skeptical regarding the necessity of missionary work 
and the value received from the investments made in it. 
Mr. King actually proves that commerce has to follow the 
work of the missionaries, that investors dare not go into 
the interior among natives until the missionary has gained 
their good will—Tue ContTINENT. 


AT THE BETTER 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


a eo —_ OF CO 1 0 CI 


The sweep of its thought 


Cloth. Gold top. 


NET, $1.50, POSTPAID 
BOOK SHOPS 


BOSTON 
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Every service of the two weeks was ex- 
ceedingly well attended. There was no flag- 
ging of interest, which rather deepened and 
became more intense every day. On account of 
the storm of April 3, 4, which was especially 
severe at Scituate, the Easter services were 
not held until the following Sunday, April 11. 
On this day morning worship was attended by 
the largest congregation that has assembled 
here for many years, and it was the great joy 
of the pastor, Rey, B. Z. Stambaugh, to re- 
ceive into fellowship 5 on confession. Four of 
these were baptized at the same time. The 


Sunday school gave a splendid Easter concert 
in the afternoon. The spirit of evangelism is 
working vigorously within this ancient church 
and a deep thoughtfulness on religious things 
has pervaded the community. It is but the 
beginning. 


Bequests to Congregational Institutions 

In the will of the late Rev. Charles H. 
Gates of Auburndale a bequest of $1,000 was 
made to the American Board and gifts of $500 
each were made to the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, the American Missionary 
Association and to Grace Union Church, North 
Wilbraham. 


Rhode Island 


Reception at Pawtucket Darlington 

The Men’s Club of PAwrucKnT DARLINGTON 
gave a reception April 13 to the pastor, Rev. 
A. J. Cameron and his wife. In recognition of 
the excellent work done by Mr. Cameron during 
his pastorate of four years they presented him 
with a substantial purse of money, and Mrs, 
Cameron, who has had charge of the primary 
department of the Sunday school and has been 
an efficient helper in many ways, was presented 
with a large bouquet of roses. The presentation 
was made by Rev. C. D. Crane of Saylesville, 
who introduced Mr. Cameron to the Darlington 
people. During Mr. Cameron’s pastorate, and 
as a result of his untiring zeal, the church 
membership has greatly increased, and last 
year DARLINGTON was the banner church of 
Rhode Island in the number of accessions. 


NEWPORT. UNION. Rev. Clifford L. Miller, 
the pastor, was recently married in Boston. 
The church, as fruits of a recent revival, re- 
ceived 6 on confession. Club work for boys has 
been started. 


CAREFUL DOCTOR 


Prescribed Change of Food Instead of 
Drugs. 

It takes considerable courage for a doctor 
to deliberately prescribe only food for a 
despairing patient, instead of resorting to 
the usual list of medicines. 

Some truly scientific physicians recognize 
and treat conditions as they are and should 
be treated. Here’s an instance: 

“Four years ago I was taken with severe 
gastritis and nothing would stay on my stom- 
ach, so that I was on the verge of starvation. 

“T heard of a doctor who had a summer 
cottage near me—a specialist from New 
York—and, as a last hope, sent for him. 

“After he examined me carefully he ad- 
vised me to try a small quantity of Grape- 
Nuts at first, then as my stomach became 
stronger to eat more. 

“I kept at it and gradually began to have 
color in my face, memory became clear, where 
before everything seemed a blank. My limbs 
got stronger and I could walk. So I steadily 
recovered. 

“Now after a year on Grape-Nuts I weigh 
153 pounds. My people were surprised at 
the way I grew fleshy and strong on this 
food.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,”’ in 
packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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TIVERTON, 3LIsSS Four CORNERS. Miss 
Mary FE. Ross, pastor. A revival, beginning 
last December, has steadily blessed this coun- 
tryside chapel. April 18 Rev. G, A. Burgess, 
assisted by Rey. R. D. Frost, baptized 14, most 
of them young people and heads of families, 
and enrolled 21 who desire to be organized as a 
church, One hundred and fifty were present. 
This is the result of the faithful work of years. 

G. A. B. 


New York 


Urica PhymMourH. Rey. Norman McKinnon, 
pastor, receivéd at the Easter service 32 mem- 
22 on confession. Of the 22 uniting on 
confession 19 were from the Bible School. 
There is food for reflection in the fact that 
veut of the 103 who have joined the church 
within the last 13 months, 88 are members of 
the Bible School. During the Lenten season 
the midweek meetings have been devoted to 
getting better acquainted with the different 
phases of mission work in the city. A repre- 
sentative from the Salvation Army, the Rescue 
Mission, the Y. M. C. A., Hope Chapel (col- 
ored) and the Boy Scouts, each had an eve- 
ning in which to explain the principal features 
of his special line of work. One of the most 
telling and inspiring talks given was from the 
lips of a reformed ‘Down and out” from the 
Rescue Mission. These talks won many friends 
these organizations, who heretofore have 
been indifferent to them. Under the leadership 
of a hard-working pastor and with many loyal 
helpers, PuymMourH is placing special emphasis 
upon Sunday school and mission work. To 
keep vitally in touch with the lives and needs 
of the people through constructive effort is 
its aim, R. BR. 


bers, 


ANGOLA First, Rev. T. H. Derrick, pastor, 
received 28 into fellowship on Baster Sunday, 
the largest class joining at one time in the 
history of the church. Twenty-two came on 
confession. The fine service, with music by 
the choir, the beautiful decorations of flowers 
given in memory of loved ones gone before, 
the great audiences both morning and evening, 
crowding the church to the doors with many 
standing, all tended to make an impression 
long to be remembered. The plans for the 
new $8,000 parish house have arrived and the 
campaign is about to be started for raising 
the building fund. This building when com- 
plete will house the social activities of the 
parish and contain a gymnasium, billiard room, 
bowling alleys, restrooms for men and women, 
besides a pastor’s study. The church is more 
prosperous than at any time in its history; 
74 persons, nearly half of whom are men, have 
joined during the past year. The pastor has 
the love and esteem of the people of the entire 
community. 


CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS, NIAGARA FALLS, 
Rey. W. J. Thompson, pastor. At the quarterly 
communion held on Easter Sunday, 18 persons 
were received into membership, four by letter 
and 14 on confession. This increase was not 
due to the Evangelistic Campaign recently 
held in the city, but to the earnest, conscien- 
tious work of the pastor, who has been here 
since last July. This makes 56 members re- 
ceived during that time. There were five 
baptisms, three infants and two adults. This 
service was the best ever held in the church. 
The Sunday school’s growth continues to be 
steady’and sure. All other departments of the 
church are likewise having a healthy growth. 


Pennsylvania 


Accessions at Meadville 


MEADVILLP, PARK AVENUE, received at Daster 
time over 90 new members, all but 7 on con- 
fession or re-affirmation, and still others will 
be added in May. Many of these are young 
married people, and at least 50 are heads of 
families. The entire town of Meadville has 
been greatly stirred by the revival meetings 
under Evangelist Biederwolf. Bev. J. Ts 
Nichols, pastor of PARK AVENUB, enters upon 
his fifth year with a church singularly united 
and well organized for effective service. 


Pittsburgh Association Meeting 

The Pittsburgh Association met for the 12th 
semi-annual meeting with ARLINGTON AVENUE, 
April 18, 14. 

Rey. I. BE. Richards was moderator, Rev. G. 
Herbert Ekins, scribe. Rey. A. Yukl, pastor of 
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ALLEGHENY SLaAvic, was recelyed into the As- 
sociation by letter from the Cleveland, O., As- 
sociation. The principal features of the meet- 
ing were two addresses, one by Dr, C. W. 
Carroll, who has recently succeeded Dr. A. E. 
Ricker as superintendent of the Home Mission- 
ary Society for the Middle Atlantic District. © 
Dr. Carroll’s subject was The Church Serving 
the Community. The other address was given 
by Rev. E. S. Rothrock of Cleveland, and was 
a statesmanlike discourse on The Home Mis- 
sionary Problem as a National Problem. An 
interesting symposium was held in thé after- 
noon on How to Increase the Efficiency of Our 


THAT TIRED FEELING 


That tired feeling that comes to you in the 
spring, year after year, is a sign that your 
blood lacks vitality, just as pimples, boils and 
other eruptions are signs that it is impure; 
and it is also a sign that your system is in 
a low.or run-down condition inviting disease. 
It is a warning, which it is wise to heed. 

Ask your druggist for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
This old standard tried and true blood medi- 
cine relieves that tired feeling. It cleanses 
the blood, gives new life, new courage, 
strength and cheerfulness. It makes the 
rich, red blood that will make you feel, look, 
eat and sleep better. 

Be sure to get Hood’s, because it is the 
best. There is no other combination of roots, 
barks and herbs like it—no real substitute 
for it—no “just-as-good’”’ medicine-—[Adv. 


AMERICA $297 


An absolutely first-class tour, including all 
expenses of travel and sightseeing, from coast 
to coast and back. Send for Booklet. 

THE TEMPLE TOURS 

149 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Free Children’s Day Services 
Reign of Flowers Free Samples to Pas- 
Child’n Day Classics No.3 ( '°'*:, Superintendents 


or Committees: 


Songs of Blessing 5c each, 55c dozen, 
Carols of Summer "00100 tot Cra 


Children’s Day Helper No. 1, 10c each. 
Recitations, Drills and Exercises. 
Days of Beauty Pri bo 
Praise and Sunshine Ned ln 
Send 10 cents i 
n cen 7 Sanur for 6 new— 


HALL-MACK C0., or) 1018-20 Arch St., Phila, 
ADAM GEIBEL cont Send to Ses 
National Music Co., Agt.,425 Wabash, Chicago 


BILLY SUNDAY’S MESSACE 2 


AUTHORIZED. We will pay you $120.00 to distribute 
your neighborhood. 60 days! work. Great o penis 
for manor woman. Spare time may be used. Particulars 


and sample free. 
723 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 


HYMN BOOKS 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH WORK 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPIERS. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


For Sale by Cong. S. $. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


PULPIT GOWNS 


Choir Vestments 
Embroidered Hangings 
_ and Bookmarks 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
COX SONS & VINING, 


72 Madison Avenue, New York 


E 


Make a cough easy by 
preventing the irrita- 
tion that induces 
coughing, 


Free from opiates! 25c, 50e 
and $00. Semple Bean 
John L. Brown & Son, Mass. 
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Churches. 
and helpful. 


The discussion was both spirited 


DUQUESNE, SLAVIC, Rey. Andrew Gaylik, 
pastor. The quarterly rally of the young peo- 
ple of the Slavic churches of Pittsburgh was 
held with this church April 11. The church 
was crowded with young people from Alle- 
gheny, Braddock, McKeesport and Duquesne, 
and bore abundant testimony that our Slavic 


' Congregationalists appreciate the value of co- 


operation and fellowship. 


ARLINGTON AVENUE, PirrsBuRGH. Dr. EH. P. 
Thomas, formerly a Presbyterian pastor at 
Fairchance, Pa., took charge. of this church 
last fall, succeeding Rev. HB. E. Clark, at pres- 
ent chief of county detectives under the dis- 
trict attorney of Allegheny County. Dr. 
Thomas has had a busy winter and the church 
reports substantial gains and other healthy 
signs, one being a considerable increase at the 
regular midweek service. G. H. EL 


District of Columbia - 


‘ Notes from Washington 


Events have crowded fast in the Washing- 
ton churches. The Congregational Club held 
its spring meeting at Mt. Pleasant and listened 
to an address on China by Dr. J. M. Mills 
which might fairly be termed marvelous. Such 
a massing of facts—historical, political, edu- 
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cational, industrial, religious—it is seldom the 
good fortune of an audience to enjoy. Dr. 
Mills is a Presbyterian minister who has spent 
some years in China studying the situation, and 
is giving the churches the benefit of his study. 
Dr. C, A. Vincent was elected president of the 
club for the coming year. First has lost its 
efficient assistant pastor and INGRAM MpmMo- 
RIAL has gained a leader. Rev. Lewis Purdum, 
who came to Congregationalism from the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church, has shown himself a 
man of excellent ability, and he takes up his 
work at INGRAM with loyal and hearty sup- 
port and good wishes from the other churches. 
INGRAM gave him and his wife a reception such, 
as INGRAM knows well how to give. Judge 
Leeds gaye some good advice to both pastcz 
and people, while Dr. Stocking and Dr. Vincent 
gave messages from the sister churches. The 
new church at CAPITOL HEIGHTS is well under 
way under the lead of Rev. Dr, J. O. Knott, 
who comes from the Methodist Wpiscopal 
Chureh South. The ladies recently held a most 
successful neighborhood meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Branch of the Woman’s Board and 
the New Jersey Home Missionary Union at 
Baltimore, and laid plans for bringing the 
smaller outlying churches into a closer fellow- 
ship. Bie UNE uns 


Ohio 
Presentation Day at Oberlin ' 


OBERLIN, FIRST, received 31 children and 
young people at Haster on confession. TEaster 


Sunday is reg Panded by First as ‘Presentation 
Day” for the children of its parish who are 
ready for church membership. During the 
winter the pastor, Rev. W. H. Spence, has 
preached to evening audiences from college and 
town which have filled the church to over- 
flowing two notable series of sermons adapted 
especially for the deepening of the spiritual 
life. Evangelistic impulse was also received 
from the great community Lenten services, 
held in the college chapel and united in by all 
the churches of town. These services were ad- 
dressed by President Thompson of Ohio State 
University, Dr. W. F, Luce, Methodist Episco- 
pal superintendent for the Cleveland district ; 
Dr. Stillwell of Cleveland (Baptist), Rev. W. 
H. Spence and Dr. W. T. McElveen of Evans- 


ton, Ill, LORE AG es 
The West 


Illinois 


Anniversary at Sycamore 


Notable services were observed at Sycamore 
on April 9 and 11, the occasion being the 75th 
anniversary of the church formed in 1840, one 
of the earliest in the state. Rev. W. L. Lewis, 
the present pastor, preached the sermon, and 
Rey. H. 8. Roblee of Decatur, a former pastor, 
gave an address. Two interesting features 
were the exhibition on the screen of enlarged 
pictures of the early members of the church 
and the singing of a hymn sung at the 50th 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 


SUMMER BIBLE SCHOOL 


IN NEW YORK 
The Bible Teachers Training School, Dr. W. W. WHITE, President, 
will conduct its fourth summer term, June 16—July 27, 1915. 


A variety of courses for Pastors, Missionaries, Missionary Candidates, Theological Students, and other 


Leaders and Workers. 


Courses arranged in units covering two weeks each. Unusual opportunities to visit social institutions. 


Helpful missionary conferences. 
* Write for information and schedule to 


JOHN ANDERSON WOOD, Dean of Summer Term, 


541 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


THEOLOGICAL 


THEOLOGICAL 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


(Chartered in 1855) 


moves to the vicinity of the University of Chicago, 
where it begins its fifty-eighth year Sept. 30, 1915: 
It prepares for Church Ministry. 
(2) Foreign Missions. 
(3) Community Service. 
(4) Religious Education. 


An annual fellowship is offered providing for two 
years of eraay abroad ; 
After July 1 the address is Faculty Exchange, 


University of Chicago. 
0. S. DAVIS, President. 
20 N. Ashland Boulevard. 


OHI10, OBERLIN. 


A Theological School for 


oe Graduates only 


e work with high-grade students in an ideal 
hii or study: an old university town, famous as a 
musicaland 
missionary 
center. 
Degrees A.M., B.D.and S.T.M. for 1,3 or 4 years work. 
Broad electives, low expenses, with self- support. 
Pacem King, Bosworth, Fiske, Fullerton, Hutchins. 
Lyman, MacLennan and Swing.’ For catalog, ete., address 


THE JUNIOR DEAN, Council Hall, Oberlin, 0. 


" OBERLI 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


99th year opened Sept. 30, 1914. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue or information address 

Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


CONNEOTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE SCHOOL OF RELICION 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 

(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 

(3) Religious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 

(5) Hlistory and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained 

by students. For catalogue, address Dean CHAS, R. 
BRown, New Haven, Ct. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
Drees training for the 
ministry. Large faculty 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL 


Pe cuate Pena imag nneen 
oreign and resident. Open 
to college graduates of all SEMIN ARY 
churches. 
Associated with 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Hartford School of Missions 
Fitting for foreign service. 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Ct. Be 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 

A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Haryard Divinity 
Faculty, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the 
Faculty of the Episcopal Theological School. 

For catalogues and information apply to 

PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Scientific methods Pint : 


io 


STUTTERING AND STAMMERING 


permanently corrected. NATURAL SPEECH TAUGHT. 
EE TRIAL WEEK. Six weeks’ course. Highly en- 
dorsed by clergy, public and school authorities. For 
catalog, and free information, address The Reed 
School, 365 Hubbard Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Expert Service—Schools and Colleges 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 
120 Tremont Street, Bosten, Mass. 

é 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 
2-A Park Street, Boston: 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles: 
Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


HEN you are think- 
ling about the proper 
| place to educate your 
ison or daughter, turn 
to the Edurational 
Department of 


Che Congregationalist 
where are advertised the best 
Schools, Colleges, Academies, 
Seminaries G Summer Schools 
in the country. 


Among them you will find just 
the one you need. 


Almost 400,000 good organs 
of Estey make have been 
built since 1846 and “The 
Sweet Toned Estey Organ” 
is proverbial in all the world. 
Doesn't your little church, 
chapel, Sunday School or 
Mission need one of these 
matchless inexpensive in-, 
struments right now ? 


Send to the 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Brattleboro Vermont 


for a catalogue of 


Church Organs 


Highest 
Established 1827. 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Grade Only. 


Main Office & Works p’G Kosa Grose: 


Hook & Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chi., Louisville, Dallas 


PIPE ORGANS 


For Churches, Audito- 
riums, Residences 
Kimball Pipe Organs are 
numbered among the 
world’s greatest organs. 
Plans, estimates, etc., fur- 

nished on application. 

W.W. KIMBALL CO. 
KasternOfMce,507 5th Ave.,N.Y. 
General OMces, Kimball Hall, 
Established 1857. CHICAGO 
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(CHURCH FURNITURE = 
Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks—EVERY THING. 
The finest furniture made. Direct from our 
factory to yourchurch. Catalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. Dept. 73. Greenville, Ill, G==— 


The Best Wa 


he use of the INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SERV.- 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper In_ thousands of 
ehurches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for tlustrated 
price list. 


~~=— INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CQ, 


16 Ashburton Place Boston 
UNLIEROTEER BELeg 
nms. GUaFREECATALOOVA 


rite to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0, 


MENEELY BELL CO 
127 ROY Ey 


BELLS 
chime MELE S ..e. 


Peal WcSuane Be. Founony Co., Bacrimore, Mo., U.S. A. 


MENEELY &CO. 
+ Waterviiet (West Troy), N. Y. 
Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 
other Bells. Unequalled musical quality. - 


SY yeurs’ experience 


Highest Grade Genuine Bell Metal. Memorials, 
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anniversary in 1890, the four parts being car- 
ried by aged members, two of them of the re- 
spective ages of 84 and 88, who had been of 
the 1890 choir. The hymn was famous for 
patriotic oceasions in New England in early 
days; it was written by George Lunt, the 
Newburyport poet, for the bicentennial cele- 
bration of “auld Newbury” in 1835, and then 
entitled The Pilgrim Song—‘Over the moun- 
tain wave, see where they come.”’ Another 
hymn was “When shall we meet again, meet 
ne’er to sever’; and a correspondent says, 
“Many eyes were filled with tears, and the 
sweetness of-those two old songs will linger 
when other parts of the program may be for- 
gotten.” Coe. 


Springfield Association Meets at Highland 


The Springfield Association of Illinois met at 
HIGHLAND, April 6 and 7. The general subject 
was [Efficiency in Evangelism, Secretaries 
G. T. MeCollum, R. -W. Gammon and A. N. 
Hitchcock. were present. Two delegates to the 
National Council were chosen, Rey. W. SS. 
Dando of Warrensburg and Dr. W. H. C. Smith 
of Godfrey; while Rev, H. A. Cotton, E. H. 
Louis and Rev. D. G. Davies were chosen as 
alternates. 


Lenten Services at St. Paul’s, Chicago 

Early in the year the Congregational 
churches of Chicago gathered for an All-day 
Fellowship meeting and arranged for two 
special services during Lent in each church, 
an afternoon meeting for women and an eve- 
ning meeting for men. These pastors agreed 
to spend each Saturday evening between eight 
and nine o’clock in prayer for God's blessing, 
praying for each church on the list. 

Sr. PauL began Lent with the two services 
arranged, conducted by Rev. R. E. Bowers of 
Wilmette, They proved most uplifting and in- 
spiring. These were followed on Sunday by a 
sermon on personal work, emphasizing the 
“Win One More” phase of work, As a result 
of these initial meetings, the prayers of the 


ministry and personal work 34 candidates 
joined the church Easter Sunday. BF, 


Peoria, First, Rev. C. G. Clark, pastor. 
The church through its pastor has had the 
leadership of a campaign for cleaning up the 
eity. The newspapers lined up against the 
reform movement, as did a good many of 
the leading citizens, who took the ground that 
things said by the reformers were derogatory 
to the fair name of the city, The truth of the 
statements made by the reformers were not 
seriously questioned. The movement lost the 
election, but the reformers are greatly en- 
couraged because of the gains made in the 
cultivation of publie sentiment during the last 
year. On Sunday night following the election 
a large crowd gathered to greet Dr. Clark and 
apparently to indorse his leadership for reform. 


Maywoop, First, Rev, J. J. Kolmos, pastor. 
Easter Sunday 11 came into church member- 
ship. An offering of $650 was given for the 
day. ‘Twenty-two members have been received 
since Jan. 1. The Brotherhood entertained 
the Brotherhoods of all the denominations of 
the community in March. Dr. L. W. Sprague 
of WELLINGTON AVENUR, CHICAGO, gave an in- 
spiring address on Christian Citizenship. 


GLEN ELLYN, Rev. H. 8S. Roblee, pastor, re- 
ceived 30 new members at Easter, 17 on con- 
fession. Others will be received at the com- 
munion in May. In addition to the purchase 
of a new site for a chureh and the sale of the 
old building recently the church sold the par- 
sonage. Church, parsonage and parish house 
will now be on one lot. 


Griptey. Rev, Frank Merrithew, pastor. 
The growth of the Sunday school and of the 
congregations at all services has made it neces- 
sary to plan for extensive additions. It is 
hoped the building may be so constructed 
that the community may make it the center of 
its social and civic life. 


RockrorpD, Second, Rev. John Gordon, pas- 
tor. All departments of the work are in a 
flourishing condition. ‘The Sunday school is 
large, and is being thoroughly graded. The 
chureh is making great preparations to en- 
tertain the state conference next month, 
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Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 
accompany orders. Answers sent “care The Congregation- 
alist” will be held until called for unless stamps are sent 
for forwarding. 4 


Wanted by American woman of experience, position 
as companion to elderly lady or Invalid. Would travel, 
go to beach or mountains. address Box 66, Chester, Vt. 


A Young Woman who is graduating from a Chris- 
tiau training school would like position as pastor’s assist- 


ant. Address V.C. B.,71 Howe Street, New Haven, Ct. » 


Working Hourekeeper wanted for two business 
women in Bostou suburb. Personal interview must be 
arranzed. Address L B., care Tne Congregationalist, Vi, 
Boston, Mass 


Childyen’s Lon, 20 miles from Boston (North Shore) 
open July 1 to Oct. 1. Ouly children, or parents with 
children, received at this Inn. For information address 
P.O, Box &, Danvers, Mass. 


For Sate. In Oberlin, Ohio,a beautiful large modern 
home, oue block from campus and town. Can be used 
for roomers if so desired. Address F., care The Vongre- 
gationalist, 14, Boston, Mass. 


Hancock Point, Me. Forsale orrent. Furnished 
cottage, 10 rooms aud bathroom, open fireplace, screens, 
large porch. Terms moderate. Close to Frenchman's 
Bay. Apply to Mrs. C J. H, Ropes, Bangor, Me. 


Highland Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
indorsed by a high-class patronage. Pleasant, sunny 
100ms. Resident physician. Best location near Boston. 
Address 8, L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Rooms and Board. Transients accommodated. 
Special care given tv young girl students and to Jadies 
traveling alone. Also suusmmer home at the seashore. 
For terms address Mrs. Jones, 50 and 52 Rutiand Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


To Let. A new cottage of eight rooms and bath, 
furuished: also garage. situated on the shore between 
Centerville and Craigville, Mass. Wxeellent bathing 
beach. For particulars address (Miss) Emily G. Whitford, 
Centerville, Mass. 

Refined young woman, four years’ experience 
teaching feeble-minded children, would take one or two 
into home for care and instruction. References given 
and required. Address H, F. Kose, 59 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Haverhill, Mass. 


Wanted, a willing and thoroughly reliable young 
woman to help a nother in every department of the home 
at the Sonth Shore for the summer, possibly longer. 
Family consists of two adults and child of five. Address 
C.S. G., Box 5274, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools and 
colleges. Calls for September already coming in. Good 
positions for good teachers. Governesses and tutors 
supplied to private families. Send for Bulletin. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 


The whole Bibte—3l volumes, vest pocket size, 
cloth bound, good print, 18 maps, packed in neat case, 
with one adjustable leather cover, price postpaid $1.20. 
Send three cents for sample and circular. Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


To Churches. If any church has any copies of 
“The Chapel Hymnal” to spare, the Congregational 
Church, Staples, Minn., will be very thankful for same. 
It has some, but not enough for the use of its congre- 
gation. Address Rey. D. T. Jenkins, Pastor. 


Assistant Pastorate is desired by a young or- 
dained minister with six years’ preaching experience. 
Ready for energetic work among young people, in or. 
ganization, and in general chureh duties. References- 
Address ‘Assistant,’ care Zhe Congregationalist, 16, 
Boston, Mass. 


Cottage to Let for Season. At beautiful Sag- 
amore Beach on Cape Cod. Eight rooms and bath. All 
conveniences. Fireplace, piano, screened porch, base- 
ment with three bath-houses. Location unexcelled. 
re. ee nas ocean view. Address soon C. D. Crane, 

ylesville, R. I. 


A Young Man Student able to drive auto, swim» 
row, etc., accustomed to bome and children desires 
position for summer as chauffeur and general helper 
with family in country or seashore. eferences ex- 
changed. ‘Address Pastor’s Home, care of Congregation- 
alist, 17, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. In Atlantic, Mass., house 7 rooms, recep- 
tion hall, bath and laundry. Hotand cold water, hot air 
furnace, cemented cellar, two ranges, fireplace; hard- 
wood floors and finish. Electric light. $4.300 or less for 
cash. 7,821 square feet of Jand. (Miss) K, A. Burt, 205 
Billings Street, Atlantic, Mass. 


For Sale or to Let. Old Orchard. New cottage, 
well furnished, nice shed, bath and two e plazzas 
(one screened). Great tig ie near pine proves 
stores, Camp Ground, trolley to ortland, 0, Bidde- 
ford: eight minutes’ walk to post office, steam cars and 
beach. Apply to Mrs. A. L. ord, 25 Walter Street, 
Roslindale, Mass. 


The Heights, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay fever, 
altitude 1,639 feet, commanding view of three distinc 
mountain ranges; day trips made to the interestin; 
points in the mountains. Ihave enlarged and improy 
my house sinee last season, all modern Improvements, 
pom spring water, table supplied from own farm, livery. 

ooklet. Address A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


Christian Worker of wide experience open for 
engagement. Ten years physical and athletic instructor 
y-MC A., Military Colle ge and high school. Five years 
Boys’ secretary Y.M.. A. Now employ ed as Boys’ secre- 
tary in one of the largest Y.M.C_A.’s in the country. 
Coach in all lines of athletics. Tone: of Physical 


accept position in church in charge * work, or 
preparatory or private school where the influence of a 
Yhristian physical director is consid . or director 


of activities at summer homes where there are large 
numbers of boys. Address R. E.J., care The Congrega- 
tronalist, 17, Boston, Mass, 


ANY BOOK ADVERTISED OR REVIEWED 
IN THIS PAPER CAN BE OBTAINED AT 
RITHER OF THE PILGRIM PRESS BOOK- 
STORES, 14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, 
OR 19 W. JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO, 
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Indiana 
An Appreciation of Mr. Puddefoot 


About -seyen years ago Rey. W. G. Puddefoot 
came into conservative Indiana like a whirl- 
wind. His striking 
personality and_= star- 
tling utterances of the 
latest thought quickly 
won for him a hearing. 
His humor-coated here- 
sies were received with 
a smile, but they left 
a germ of truth which 
later woke his hearers 
to the realization that 
they had been stirred 
out of old ruts and 
started on new paths of thought and study. 
Verhaps no service which he rendered was 
greater than that of pioneer and guide in the 
latest religious, scientific and philosophical lit- 
erature. In nearly every Congregational min- 
ister’s library may be found books with his 
- mark upon them. Many of our men look to 
these books and the personal touch of the man 
as the beginning of new intellectual activity 
and a new period of usefulness in the ministry, 
and they are rising up now to thank him for 
it, As superintendent he was an inspiration 
to the weak churches, where he was always in 
demand as a preacher, yet he was fearless in 
cutting off churches whose mission seemed to 
have ended. He quickly espoused the cause of 
abler leadership and more adequate salaries. 
As a result, a comparison of the personnel of 
our ministry as a whole with that of a .few 
years ago shows a decided rise in the quality 
of leadership. His influence was felt outside 
the denomination, and he was in demand as a 
speaker in get-together campaigns. Frequently 
have I heard since his departure, from men 
outside our fold as well as those in it, What 
shall we do without Puddefoot? H. B. 


Michigan 

GRAND RAPIDS, PARK, Rev. EK. W. 
pastor, has just completed its 79th year of 
history by receiving into membership Easter 
Sunday 79 new members, 62 on confession. The 
total membership is now 1,037. An Easter 
offering of $2,500 was taken for a new parish 
house, which will probably be built in the near 
future. The season's work has been especially 
strong. Much credit is due to the work of the 
educational director, Rey. W. K. Williams. 


Bishop, 


Minnesota 
Fine Girls’ Work at Moorhead 


A sale and play closed the season’s work 
for the Mission Band. The sale is the second 
successful one during the year, and the play 
was a cleverly rendered comedy in two acts. 
A definite share in the world-wide work of the 
Chureh is an inspiration of practical power to 
the girls, and they have acquired meanwhile 
some skill in basketry and brasswork, Two 
classes of girls in the Sunday school visited 
two hospitals and the county jail Easter morn- 
Ing, and sang carols. They carried daffodils 
and left one with each of the sick and im- 
prisoned. <A Scripture reading and prayer in 
each place completed the service. 

Faster Sunday was made significant by _a 
service of confirmation, in which 9 were re- 
ceived into membership on confession and 4 
by letter. 


North Dakota 


Brotherhood Meeting at Fargo 


On Mond \. April 12, the Brotherhoods of 
Fargo and a Seminar of Moorhead united in 
a banquet served at Annex Hotel. Dr. O. 8. 
Davis was the speaker and a large number were 
present to enjoy the fellowship and inspiration. 
Mr. F. W. Pearson, who, with Deacon EB. U. 
Judd, was responsible for starting Congrega- 
tionalism in Fargo 35 years ago, presided. 
Dr. Davis spoke of the New Task of the Re- 
newed Church in the New Century. Its func- 
tions are clear thinking, persuasive preaching, 
friendly, personal charity, righteous leadership 
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and a new responsibility for human life in 


rural and congested regions. 


Missouri 


Greater Kansas City Churches 


The classes of the Sunday school of First, 
IKXANSAS Ciry, Mo., have chosen class birthdays, 
on which they march to the Birthday Box to 
deposit the offerings, which have increased 
several fold. Two birthday boxes at the Pros- 
PECT AVENUE School are providing for a year’s 
schooling for a boy and girl in Ceylon, That 
of the primary department is getting more 
money than the one in the main school. At 
PROSPECT AVENUE the March birthday social 
lad three times as many people present as 
that in February, namely, 225. The hosts 
who had March birthdays were of all ages 
from babies to aged people. When they stood 
up together it was a revelation of the varied 
interest values in the church life. 

Rev. H. D. Sheldon in speaking recently at 
the Missouri Pacific shops found a deacon of 
CHELSEA among the foremen who are active. 
One of his fellow-members of the “Shop Quar- 
tet’? said he was reared a Congregationalist, 
but no church of his faith being near, he was 
now a Presbyterian. Because of limited re- 
sourees in this growing city Congregationalism 
is losing many of its people, 

Rev. J. J. G. Graham at First and Rev. 
Tilden Sloan at CHELSHA, Kansas City, Kan., 
are valuable additions to the church leaders of 
the city. Their fellowship is much enjoyed. 

Rev. Morris H. Turk of Los Angeles with 
Mrs. Turk spent April 11 with WESTMINSTER. 
The ministers of Greater Kansas City enter- 
tained them at luncheon Monday and_ the 
church gave a reception for them in the eve- 
ning. 

Miss Izenby, pastor at PLYMOUTH ROSEDALE, 
has adopted a unique plan for getting subjects 
for her children’s sermons, She asks the 
children to bring to her objects mentioned in 
Stripture with brief essays upon them. They 
furnish her thus not only with subjects but 
with points of contact. and interest ready made. 

IVANHOE PARK and PROSPECT AVENUE Men’s 
Classes were represented by good delegations at 
the annual banquet of the great Men’s Class 
of Linwood Boulevard Christian Church to 
which the south side classes were invited. 
Many of the most prominent men of the city 
were present. A committee was appointed to 
suggest a plan for a union organization of the 
South Side classes. Head. 8. 


Kansas 


Lenten Services at Lawrence Plymouth 
Preparatory to Taster, LAWRENCE, PLYM- 
outH, Rev. N. S. Elderkin, pastor, observed 
Holy Week by holding nightly services. The 
pastor sent to each family a booklet entitled 
His Last Week, requesting that the daily read- 
ings be followed. A sunrise prayer meeting 
was held at Easter under the auspices of the 
Christian Endeavor. At the mornifig service 
two children were baptized and eight new 
members received. During the last month, 
44 new members have been received, and since 
Sept. 1 the total number has been 139, 77 on 
confession. This does not include 18 associate 
members, students in Kansas University. The 
Haster offering was generous, and was divided 
among 13 organizations. As a memorial to 
those who have passed away, it has become a 
custom in PuyMouTH for friends to place cut 
flowers on the communion table on the Sunday 
which nearest marks the birth or death of the 
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one who has gone. After the services for the 
day are over the flowers are sent to the sick, 
the aged or the shut-ins, thus serving a double 
mission. Scarcely a Sunday passes when there 
are no flowers on the table, 


Nebraska 
“‘The Master’’ in Nebraska 


Omaha and Lincoln have had the privilege 
of seeing Darius Cobb’s noted paintings, “The 
Master” and “The Prince of Peace,” and hear- 
ing the venerable artist’s story of how he 
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Brewster, Mass. Cape Cod Bay 


On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Home School 
for Girls. 1,000 feet of shore front, Abundance of 
resinous pines. Attractive Bungalow. Tents. Out- 
door and indoor sleeping. Safe boatingand swimming, 
horseback riding, archery. Sports. Esthetic dancing. 
Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experi- 
enced Sea Pines Teachers ; tutoring in any branch 
if desired. Excellent advantages for art courses. 
Special attention given to physical and mental hy- 
giene. Six weeks of wholesome and ennobling out- 
door life. Conditions most congenial to developing 
personality. $100 for 6 weeks, Special arrangements 
for longer season. Address Miss FAITH 
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‘«The Place for a Boy”’ 
Among the Woodstock hills, Eastford,Conuecticut 
. SIXTH YEAR 
THE CAMP WITH A REPUTATION FOR 
High Ideals Practical Results 
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Land and Water Sports,Camp Mother. Send for Booklet 
Rev. and Mrs, J. P. MARVIN, 67 May St.. Worcester, Mass. 
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THE ATTLEBORO SANITARIUM 
‘‘ Where tired folks getrested, where sick folks get well.” 


Booklet gladly sent on request. 
THE ATTLEBORO SANITARIUM, Attleboro, Mass. 


KENSETT 


For the Treatment of Patients with 
Nervous Diseases. 


Wealthful pele 
Locality lied 


Offers the benefits incident to country life with 
constant medical supervision and careful attention. 
Grounds extend for half a mile. The facilities of the 
city and service of churches are at command. The 
house is superior in construction, has every modern 
convenience, and is entirely free from the appearance 
of an institution. 

If desired, summer months may be spent on our farm 
in the White Mountains. 

KE A Booklet will be mailed upon request. 


EDWIN EVERETT SMITH, M.D., 
NORWALK, CONN. 


Templeton Inn 


TEMPLETON, MASSACHUSETTS 
The House of Refinement 
Electric Lights. Altitude 1,200 ft. 
Electric Elevator. Opens May 28. 
35 rooms with Private Bath. 
Closes after Oct. 1. 

Five and ‘one-half hours from 
New York City. 

Two hours from Boston. 

: Special rates for June. 
Write for Booklet S. 
K. J. MAC KINNON, Mgr, 
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painted the Christ. He was attended by Rev. 
c,. F, Hill Crathern of Worcester, Mass., who 
gave an address on the different paintings of 
Christ, and pointed out marks of superiority 
in the work of Mr. Cobb, Mr. Cobb’s presence 
was a benediction and his story was a lifting 
up and exaltation of the Christ. 


LINCOLN, First, Rev, R. A. Waite, pastor, 
some time ago changed its Wednesday evening 
meeting to Wednesday noon, with gratifying 
results. The attendance has been increased 
about fourfold. As this is a down-town church, 
men come from their lunch to a 12.30 meeting. 
Women plan their shopping so that they can 
attend the meeting. Under the inspiration of 
Mr. Waite the church has made a canvass and 
raised its annual budget of $8,000 for three 
years. Its Easter offering was $1,509. Mr. 
Waite is already winning for himself a large 
place in the affection of the church and in the 
fellowship of the brethren in the other 
churches. He has been giving a series of ad- 
dresses in the Y. M. C. A, which are highly 
commended. M. A. B. 


New Mexico 


State Conference at Albuquerque 


Following its usual custom, the annual con- 
ference of New Mexico held its sessions in 
Albuquerque the week preceding Easter. This 
time is chosen because our mission teachers 
among the native Mexicans of this state can 
have no school during Passion Week, for no 
devout Catholic in the country villages would 
attend school at this time, and most of our 
pupils are devout Catholics. Some of the 
teachers brought reports of fierce and victorious 
conflicts with pestilence. All of them brought 
reports of the efforts of a visiting priest, lately 
from Mexico, to discredit their work and draw 
away their pupils. 

The conference considered the report of the 
National Council Commission on Missions. 
Secretary Day gave an address on Y, M. C. A. 
Methods Applied to Work among Spanish- 
Speaking People, stating his conviction that 
the same methods which had been used with 
success among peoples speaking other foreign 
tongues could be used here; such as short cuts 


To our subscribers : 


In making efforts to secure more of the high class advertising such as 
appears in the national magazines and other leading publications, we have 
been asked for certain information, which at the present time is not in our 


possession. 


We therefore ask as many of our subscribers as are willing to do 
so, to furnish us with answers to the questions below. 


Your name and reply 


will be valued as an expression of your good will to the publication and be 
greatly appreciated by publishers and editors. 


Kindly answer each question as fully as possible. 


Please address your reply to 


LUTHER H. CARY, Business Manager. 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS 


1 What is your reason for subscribing to the Congregationalist and Christian 


World? = 
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2 Do you look forward to the time of the weekly visits of this paper, and do 


you read it with as much interest as you do your secular magazines ? 


3a How many men readers does your copy reach? _— 


3b How many women readers? 


4 What are the most interesting departments or those that appeal most 


strongly to you? 


or 


and yalue? - 
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What suggestions will you offer for making the paper of more interest 


6 Are you the owner of any real estate? 


~! 


What occupations or positions are held by the men of your family? 


S What organizations are you connected with, and in what capacity? 


Name 


Town 


State 
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to the use of English and the introduction of 
athletic sports, ete. 4 

The subject of Christianity and War was 
presented in an unusual way by Rev. Miles 
Hanson of El Paso. He took the position that 
inasmuch as Christianity represented Love and 
War represented Hate, a Christian could not 


engage in war. He admitted that he could not 
say just what a patriot should do at present 
in countries at war, but he looked forward to - 
the time when there should be an interna- 
tional church of various branches which should ~ 
exercise such an influence that questions now 
settled by force of arms would be answered in 
some other way. ; % 
The great feature of the conference was the 
presence of Dr, E, L. House of Oregon, who in 
sermon and lectures set forth the Psychology 
of Religion. He remained in Albuquerque for 
a period of two weeks, continuing his lectures, 
The conference was saddened by the death of 
Mrs. Toothaker, wife of the Albuquerque pas- 
tor, Rev. Archie Toothaker, in the midst of 
its sessions. Kea? H. 


California 
Training School in Los Angeles 


A movement for the training of young peo- 
ple for Christian service has just been inau- 
gurated in Los Angeles, where a school has 
been organized under the auspices of the Con- 
gregational Ministerial Union. This plan is the 
outcome of the imperative demand for trained, 
efficient workers in the church and Bible 
schools. A splendid corps of men has been 
appointed on the faculty headed by Dr. G. F. 
Kenngott as dean, Dr. Kenngott is duplicating 
in Los Angeles the wonderful work he did in 
Lowell, Mass., among the foreign population, 
for Los Angeles has a foreign population of 
approximately 250,000. Dr. W. H. Day, senior 
pastor of First, has been appointed head of 
the department devoted to the teachings of 
Jesus and his apostles; and Dr. M. H. Turk, 
junior pastor of the same church, has charge 
of the department dealing with the theory and 
practice of preaching and the principles of re- 
ligious education. Rev. R. B. Larkin, super- 
intendent of Congregational Home Missions of 
Southern California, will instruct students for 
teaching in Bible schools. Other members of 
the faculty are Rev, Chester Ferris, Rev. H. V. 
Hartshorn of Pomona College and Rey. O. P. 
Avery of Yale School of Religion, who has 

; been appointed general secretary. 
| The school will open at the Congregational 
House of First. Immediately on announce- 
ment of the opening 10 students applied for 
admission. The title of “Christian Service 
Comrade” will be conferred on graduates, and 
the course of study will embrace two years of 
three ten-week terms. Beyond the registration 
fee of $1 and the slight cost of text-books, the 
school will be entirely free.. The imperative 
need for trained workers in the different de- 
partments of church work in this great and 
growing city has given impetus to the idea. 
It may be recalled that the great training 
school at Northfield—the liying monument to 
Moody—had its beginning in a little group of 
{ a dozen students gathered in the home of its 
organizer. H. B, F. 


Oregon 


News from Various Churches 


JENNINGS LopGp received 12 members Easter 
Sunday. They have purehased a piano, Mr. 
W. H. Lewis of Portland gave a much appre- 
ciated address at Park Prace April 210n Win- 
ning Out. Oregon needs more laymen like Mr. 
Lewis who will go out to the smaller churches, 
earry a brother's greeting and bring a Chris- 
tian message. 

Rev. James Elvin is doing fine work at 
SaLeM, First. He has lately been elected pres- 
ident of the Marion County Sunday School 
Association. 

Rev. J, M. Dick of the C. S. 8S. and P. S. 
spent ten days in Clackamas County recently 
looking up fields for Sunday school organiza- 
tion and visiting the schools at Beaver Creek, 
Hubbard and Butteville. A Good Friday even- 
ing service was initiated at ATKINSON Memo- 
RIAL, PortTLaND, Rev. F. W. Gorman, pastor, 
recently held a union meeting with SUNNYSIDE 

land Waverty Hercurs. ‘ 
Man of the Cross was preached by 
Moses of Waverly, and the devotional 
was conducted by Dr. J. J. Staub of 
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It was a meeting of unusual spiritual power, 
and it is hoped to make it an annual Good 
Friday observance. Twenty new members were 
received into ATKINSON on Easter Sunday by 
confession, Dr. Paddock and Dr. Gray con- 
ducted the communion service. 

The Portland Association will meet with 
RIvERsIpH at Hood River, Rev. A. 8S. Donat, 
pastor, on April 27 and 28. : 

_ Two weeks of evangelistic services were held 
in Oregon City before Waster, in which five 
‘churches united, Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational and German 
Evangelical, and a fine spirit of unity and ear- 
nestness prevailed. The results. were not ap- 
parent in converts, but a-valuable training in 
ehureh unity was secured. Pacific University 
has a fine Glee Club this year, which during 
its Easter vacation is singing at various points 
‘on the Willamette and the Columbia, winning 
thigh praise everywhere. ~ GN. 2B 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ATKINSON, FRANK, formerly of Little Falls, 
Minn., to Sanborn and Wekelson, N. D. Ac- 
cepts and is at work. 

Barwick, ArrHurR, Yale School of Religion, to 
temporary pastorate, Bethany, and Metho- 
dist, Bethany, Ct. Accepts and is at work. 

Bunpy, W. E., Boston University, Boston, 
Mass., to Waldo, Brockton. Accepts and is 
at work. 

‘CLARK, V, F., state. secretary for Doane College, 
Neb., to Beatrice. Accepts and is at work. 
Doses, J. F., Reformed, Syracuse, N. Y., to 
First, Malden, Mass. Accepts to begin 

May 2. 

Tisu, A. E., professor Fargo College, Fargo, 
N. D., to Marion, Accepts permanent pas- 
torate, after supplying since last fall. 

‘GRAHAM, H. F., recently of Westport, Mass., to 
Pitcher and North Pitcher, N. Y. Accepts. 

Hanscom, G. L., Central, Atlanta, Ga., to Pil- 
grim, Worcester, Mass. Accepts, 

Kkeiioae, R. J., Delong, Il., to Juanita and 
Glenfield, N. D. Accepts to begin in May. 
Len, H. J., Fourth, Oak Park, Ill., to Princeton. 

Accepts to begin May 23. 

Porry, G. H., formerly of Albany, Vt., to Ver- 
shire. Accepts to begin in May. 

RrpinGs, E. J., La Salle, Ill., to Harvard, Oak 
Park. Accepts to begin May 1. 

Warren, B. A., Harvard, Neb., to Geneva. 
cepts to begin May 15. 

Woop, W. L., of Groveland, Mass., to South 

' Hero and Grand Isle, Vt. Accepts to begin 
. May 1. 


Ac- 


Resignations 

Lee, H. J., Fourth, Oak Park, Ill, to accept 
call to Princeton. 

Martin, M. A., Ocean Beach, Cal., to accept 
call to work for A. M. A. in Tennessee. To 
take effect May 15. 

Ruprnes, E. J., La Salle, Ill., to accept call to 
Harvard, Oak Park. 

SHERADAN, G. A., Attleboro Falls, Mass. 

Soper, G. E., First, Nashua, N. H. To take 
effect June 30. 

Warren, B. A., Harvard, Neb., after five years, 
‘to accept call to Geneva. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CALIFORNIA 
Pasadena, First 9 22 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford, First (Center) 30 49 
ILLINOIS 
Alton ; 73 
Glen Ellyn . Ay: 30 
, Maywood ; cial 
KANSAS 
Kansas City, Ventrat ite 14 
Chelsea 80 88 
? First 8 12 
3 Rosedale, First 20 
Rosedale, Plymouth 8 8 
my Ruby Ave. 16 16 
MAINE 
- Winslow rips 14 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Agawam AOL" 26 
Scituate, Center 5 5 
South Hadley Falls 30 
Stoughton. 5 6 
eee 
Grand Rapids, Park 62 79 


- 
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MISSOURI 
Kansas City, First 27 LING 
Ivanhoe Park 4 t} 
Metropolitan 
Tabernacle 11 
Prospect Ave. 2 15 
MONTANA 
Fort Shaw 3 
NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, First German 19 19 
Seward 9 
NEW JERSEY 
Montclair, First 39 74 
Pilgrim Chapel 18 19 
New York 
Angola 22 28 
Niagara Falls, Pilgrims 14 18 
Utica, Plymouth 22 32 
NortH DAKOTA 
Williston 24 
OHIO é 
Columbus, First 27 
Jefferson ve ala 
Oberlin, Pirst ile ee 31 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Meadville 83 90 
Susquehanna 49 
WISCONSIN 
Darlington 37 
Green Bay 29 36 
Madison, First 39 638 
Milwaukee, Grand Ave. 53 78 
Personals 


ARMSTRONG, BH. P., Hast Side, Binghamton, N. 
Y., and his wife were given a reception by 
the church after the first two weeks of their 
pastorate, to which were invited the neigh- 
boring pastors of other denominations. The 
program included music, prayer and warm 
words of welcome from the various pastors 
present, to which Mr, Armstrong responded 
appreciatively. The pastorate opens auspi- 
ciously, with funds already accumulating 
for erecting a parsonage during the summer. 

CAMERON, A. J., Darlington, Pawtucket, R. L., 
received an ovation from his Men’s Club, in 
which his large service to the church re- 
ceived recognition by Rev. C. D. Crane, Mrs. 
Cameron was presented with a bouquet and 
Mr. Cameron received a purse of $57, with 
words of appreciation. 

CAMPBELL, W. W., Rockport, Mass., was re- 
eently given a purse of gold by his parishion- 
ers in appreciation of his help to the Church 
Aid Fair. 

Cuancy, J. V., Pilgrim, Worcester, Mass., and 
Mrs. Claney were given a farewell reception 
by their parishioners recently. 


‘“CrREDEFORD, G. H., Ward Hill, Mass., has been 


been selected as active field agent of the 


Haverhill Association for the Relief and. 


Control of Tuberculosis. 


_ Deaths 
BRIGGS—In Springfield, Mass., April 5, at 
Chapin Memorial Hospital, Louise Pine 


Briggs, wife of Rey. Howard A. M. Briggs of 


Huntington, Mass. Funeral services at 
Huntington, April 8, and at Troy, N. Y., 
April 9. 


MOSES—In Bath, Me.; April 19, 1915, Galen 
Clapp Moses, 79 yrs. 

SOLANDT—In Fairfield, Neb., April 16, 1915, 
Mary C., wife of Rey. A. P. Solandt, aged 
58 yrs. Interment in Maple Hill, Kansas. 


MRS. MELZAR W. ALLEN 


Entered into life eternal from her home in 
Walpole, Mass., on March 3, Martha Metcalf, 
wife of Melzar W. Allen. Mrs. Allen was born 
in Winthrop, Me., June 10, 1841, the daughter 
of Deacon Joseph Addison Metcalf and Chloe 
Adams Metcalf. She came from generations of 
sturdy, God-fearing, New England ancestry, 
and her life radiated their sterling qualities. 

Her early life was spent in Franklin, Mass., 
where she united with the Congregational 
church under the pastorate of Rev. Samuel 
Hunt. Her religious faith was simple, but 
sound in the fundamentals, and to the last 
progressive in spirit. 

She taught in the schools of Franklin, 
Wrentham, Walpole and Norwood, and never 
lost a vital interest in the men and women who 
were once her pupils. 

During the nearly fifty years of married life, 
wholly spent in Walpole, she labored for the 
best interests of her church and town. She 
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had been a trustee of the Public ‘Library for 
thirty years, had served the school board, the 
Visiting Nurse Association, the Fairbanks 
Wamily in America, the Relief Corps as chap- 
lain, the Pond Home for the Aged in Norfolk 
as a trustee, and was the first president of the 
Walpole Woman’s Club. 

Mrs, Allen was an honored and beloved wife, 
mother and grandmother, She leaves, besides 
her husband, five sons, one daughter, fourteen 
grandchildren and a large circle of other 
relatives. 

Her children are John S. and Philip R. of 
Walpole, Bernard M. of Andover, Charles M. 
of Worcester, Frederic W. of New York City, 
and Emily R., wife of Rev. John L. Keedy of 


North Andover. Bm. 2, 
MRS. HARRIET E. D. STOCKWELL 
Mrs. Harriet LEliazbeth Davis Stockwell, 


widow of the late Thomas B, Stockwell of 
Providence, R. I., died suddenly in her 76th 
year at her son’s residence in Providence, on 
Tuesday, April 13. 

Mrs. Stockwell was a daughter of Rey. Emer- 
son Davis, D. D., who was for over thirty years 
pastor of First Congregational Church at West- 
field, Mass. She was educated in the Westfield 
Normal School and taught at Holyoke. In 
1866 she was married to Thomas Blanchard 
Stockwell and soon moved to Providence, where 
she has since lived. Mr. Stockwell was com- 
missioner of public schools for the state of 
Rhode Island for over thirty years and a dea- 
eon in Central Congregational Church for 
many years. Mrs. Stockwell has been closely 
identified with the work of the church, and 
since 1883 she has been secretary of the 
Women’s Home Missionary Society and chair- 
man of the social committee of the church since 
1889. The memory of her influence is a rich 
legacy to her three sons and their families and 
to her wide circle of friends, 


MRS. HANNAH M. GREENWOOD 

Feb. 14, 1915, marked the passing of a 
brave spirit in the death of Mrs. Hannah M. 
Greenwood, widow of Abner Perry Greenwood. 
Mrs. Greenwood was born in Holden, Mass., 
Oct. 24, 1836, and lived there until her widow- 
hood, removing to Worcester, Mass., where 
she has since made her home. 

She was a member of Piedmont Church (Con- 
gregational), where she was an active worker 
in the Woman’s Association and in the Sunday 
school as long as her health permitted. 

She was a great reader, unusually youthful 
in spirit, alive to all the interests of the day 
and the possessor of a keen sense of humor. 

Her splendid courage, undaunted by the 
hardest trials, and her sunny disposition will 
make her deeply missed by young and old alike, 
to whom she had endeared herself and who de- 
pended upon her cheer and help to carry them 
over many hard places. Her warm-hearted 
sympathy led her to give to all who knew her 
so much out of her own personality that many 
truly said, “Her life has been a sacrifice.”’ 

With her death the world has lost one of 
the best exponents of the truth that the Chris- 
tian faith is something really to live by. 

She is survived by a daughter, Helen E. 
Greenwood, with whom she had a_ specially 
near, close and sympathetic companionship. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


WoMAN’S BoarpD Or MISSIONS monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, May 7, 10.30 a.m. Speakers, - 
Dr. C. H. Patton, Mrs. BE. E. Kent and 
others. 

SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, WOMAN’S BOARD OF 
Missions, Winslow Church, Taunton, Mass., 
May 13. Sessions at 10.30 A. M. and 2 P. M. 

CounTRY CHURCH CONFERENCE (Interdenomi- 
national), Chattanooga, Tenn., April 29-30. 

NATIONAL BoarD, Young Women's Christian As- 
sociations of the United States of America, 
Fifth Biennial Convention, Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 5-11, 1915, 

MorTHER’s Day, May 9. 

CHICAGO ‘SEMINARY TRIENNIAL CONVENTION, 
May 11. 4 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES, 42d an- 
nual meeting, Baltimore, Md., May 12-19. 

UNION MATERNAL ASSOCIATION, annual meet- 
ing and 100th anniversary of its formation, 
Park Street Church vestry, Boston, May 18, 
10.30 a. M., 2.00 P. M. 


Continued on page 551 
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MONEY TALKS 


What did your money say to you when you invested it 
in some wild-cat scheme? A hasty good-by was all you 
heard. But any money invested in KANSAS FARM 
LOANS will easily talk you into putting more there, for 
never has a single penny of principal or interest been lost 
on loans negotiated by 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO. 


Mortgage Bankers OLATHE, KANSAS 
Write for particulars 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
56 Cedar Street, New York 


123d Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1915. 


BUMMARY OF ASSETS Market Value 
Cash in Banks and Trust Co.’s............00+- $2,161,179.98 
United States Bonds ......... zee 15) 

State and City Bonds 
Railroad Bonds .... 
Miscellaneous Bon 


Railroad Stocks.... 11,341,890.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks.. 361,000.00 
Bank and Trust Co. StockS...........0.eeeecee 388,175.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real 
Wise BadacrsiaactiacscbigiscnwtuaccrinecewesEee 500.00 
Premiums uncollected, in course of trans- 
mission and in hands of Agents........ 2,857,845.96 
MOCTUGA INCOLEBE. cuss ees cis de ccuneuet txckee esac 250,635.00 
$35,313,539.27 
LIABILITIES 
Cash Capital - 86,000,000.00+ 
Reserve Premium Fund. 14,268,024.00 
Reserve for Losses 1,554 384.79 
437,656.32 
ROROFVO TOV: TAXOSS. vi nvciasudsnensecerenviccs 250,000,00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts due 
SUG WANS: Pies cil eee aceaiee ddecseeence 100,000.00 
Reserve as a Oonflagration Surplus......... 2,000,000.00+ 
Surplus over contingencies and all liabili- 
ties including Capital..............000-00s 10,703,474.16+ 
$35,313,539.27 


Surplus as regards policy-holders, $18,703,474.16t 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 

FREDERIC C, BUSWELL, Vice-President 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Vice-President 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary 

HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst. Secretary 

HOWARD P. MOORE, Asst. Secretary 
VINCENT P. WYATT, Asst. Secretary 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths, 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Café First Class Buro- 
pean Plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room, 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


NORTON 
THE CALL OF THE HEIGHTS 


A concrete study of the life of the spirit in a few 
of its characteristics as developed in the Letter to 
the Philippians. The book is as helpful as it is 
beautiful. 35e net. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 19 W. Jackson St., Chicago 


Central Turkey College 


At Aintab, Turkey-in-Asia 


Friends can render important, permanent 
service by subscriptions to New Endow- 
ment. 5,000 shares. $100 each. Cash, 
instalment and 5 per cent. interest plans. 


Regarding gifts, ete.. address Pres. JOHN EF. MERRILL, 
Alntab, Or 708 Oongregational House, Boston, Mass, 


RISIBLES 


“Why do these pipers keep walking up and 


down while they are playing?” “Because it 
makes them harder to hit.”—Yale Record. 


Inquirer (at South Station) : ‘Where does 
this train go?’ Brakeman: ‘This train 
goes to New York in ten minutes.” Jnquirer: 
“Gee whiz! That's going some!’—Christian 
Register. 


“My doctor told me I would have to quit 
eating so much meat.” “Did you laugh 
him to scorn?’ “I did at first, but when he 
sent in his bill I found he was right.” 
—Washington Star. 


“What’s that man who just kicked the 
chair over and threw a pack of cards into 
the fireplace?” inquired one waiter. “Oh,” 
replied the other, “he’s the gentleman who 
tries to rest his nerves by playing solitaire.” 
—Washington Star, 


Some of the true stories are really the 
funniest. A minister, discoursing on the 
transitory nature of earthly things, said: 
“Look now at the great cities of antiquity. 
Where are they? Why, some of them have 
perished so completely that it is probable 
they never existed.” 


A little girl stood one day before a closed 
gate. A gentleman passed and the little 
girl said to him, “Will you please open 
this gate for me?’ The gentleman did so. 
Then he said kindly, “Why, my child, 
couldn’t you open the gate for yourself?” 
“Because,” said the little girl, “the paint’s 
not dry yet.”—Christian Register. 


In the Yakima Valley a farmhand was 
called into the house by his boss during a 
shower. “But a little sprinkle doesn’t 
bother me,’ the man protested. “I can 
work along just the same.” “That isn’t the 
point,” said the farmer. “Next time it 
showers you come right into the house. I 
want every drop on my _ land.”’—Boston 
Transcript. 

A passenger recently entered the South- 
ern Pacific Depot, Santa Barbara, Cal., to 
take the 2.15 train. The clock in the wait- 
ing room was several minutes faster than 
the one in the office, and the passenger 
asked the porter which clock was correct. 
After scanning the clocks carefully, the 
porter, with much satisfaction to himself, 
replied, “It makes no difference which is 
right; the train goes at 2.15 anyhow.” 


Old Moses, according to the Philadelphia 
Record, was going round with a dissatisfied 
face, and was asked sympathetically what 
ailed him. ‘‘Well,” said he, ‘“Marse Tom 
come to me last fall and he say, ‘Mose, dey’s 
gwine be an awful hard winter, so you be 
keerful and save yo’ wages fast and tight,’ 
so I believe him, and I save and I save and 
I save, and I ain’t got no hardship all de 
winter, and dere I was wid all dat money 
jest thrown on my hands.” 


An elderly English actor came over to his 
first American engagement. On landing he 
started for an English boarding-house up 
town where he had been told he could get 
English food. He emerged from the pier 
laden with his hatbox, his umbrella, his grip 
and his overcoat, and climbed aboard a horse 
car. Just as he was fairly upon the plat- 
form the car started and he fell through the 
open door into the aisle, seattering his goods 
and chattels in every direction. As he got 
upon his knees he remarked in a tone of feel- 


ing: “There now! I knew I shouldn't like 
the bloody country !"’—Saturday DBvening 
Post. 


ABUNDANT HEALTH 1s assured when there is good 
blood in the veins. Hood's Sarsaparilila's the medicine 
to make good blood. Begin taking it now, It ia just 
what the svstem needs at this time and will do you great 
good. Sharpens the appetite, steadies the nerves.—[ Adr. 
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Benevolent Societies 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Society is a constituent part of the Nationa? 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. J'he Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. E. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev, John J. Walker, 
Econ Room 609, Congregational House, 

oston. : 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Supp.y established by Mass. Cong’! Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states. 
Congregational House. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Secretary. Appleton P. Williams, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. BE. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools _in Boston _and its suburbs. Samuel 
Usher, Pres.; C. DB. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston, 


Boston SPAMAN’S FRIEND Society, incor- 
porated 1828, Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher: Cor- 
responding Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren ; Treas., 
C. F. Stratton. Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. A Congregational Society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and supported mainly 
by the churches of New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BoarD OF Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 


Miss Helen B. Calder, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s HOM® MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
Cornelius H. Patton, President; Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 


WoMAN’s SHAMAN’S FRIEND Socrery of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Mrs. Josephine 
B. White, Treasurer, Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
76 Wall Street, New York 
(Incorporated April, 1833) 


The only undenominational, international and 
national Society aiding seamen. Maintains a 
Sailors’ Home and Institute at 507 West Street, 
New York City. Places loan libraries on deep 
water vessels sailing from New York. Publishes 
the Sailors’ Magazine and Seamen’s Friend. 
Supported by voluntary contributions, 


JoHN B. Catvert, D.D., President. 
GEORGE SIDNEY WEBSTER, D. D., Secretary. 


Send contributions to CLARENCE C. PINNEO, 


_Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York. 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


Boston : Founded 1809 

A benevolent organization for distributing 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant churches ; 
managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds to do its work, Through the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col- 
porters and otherwise to the needy and to chari- 
table or religious societies in the state. All 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 

Hon. Roperr F. RAYMOND, President. 

REY. FREDERICK B, ALLEN, Recording See. 

FRANCIS EDWARD MARSTEN, D.D., Oor. See. 

B. PRESTON CLARK, BsqQ., Treasurer, 

Mr. ALBERT ROSCOE, Business Manager. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIETY 


I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten, the sum of........ 
to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of the Society. 

Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. ° 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. Establishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country. Pub- 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated 
by any other agency. Stpported by voluntary 
gifts. Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. Contributions 
and communications relative to work in any 
part of the country may be sent to the New 

England office. W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Revival Movement in 
New York 


BY REY. H. C. IDE 


An interesting, spontaneous movement is 
now on in New York City, which seems to 
contain possibilities of great good to the re- 
ligious life of the city. A series of weekly 
conferences and prayer services have been 
held for several weeks past, embracing vari- 
ous Protestant Hyangelical denominations. 


‘The first of these was the result of the ir- 


resistible expression of feelings increasingly 
shared by a number of ministers, that far 
more should be done by them to bring about 
a concerted movement which would make 
Christianity known and felt to the remotest 
parts of the city. “A Revival of the Chris- 
tian Religion at any Cost” is becoming more 
and more the slogan of the church in this 
city. In the desire to bring this increasing 
feeling to an effective head, Dr. Charles W. 
Welch of the Park Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, about the middle of March, invited 
ministers, each with a layman of his own 


Selection, to meet in his church on Monday 


_ being held, 250 were present. 


afternoon for personal conference and prayer, 
looking forward with confident hope for an 
outpouring of the spirit of God upon the 
city. About seventy were present at ‘the 
first meeting, and the number attending and 
the spirit manifested have steadily increased 
with each successive meeting until at the 
meeting on April 12 in the Madison Avenue 
Baptist Church, where the meetings ate now 
A rising spirit 
of enthusiasm has been shown. <A union 
communion service has been a feature of the 


‘meetings. 


The committee in charge consists of Dr. 
Welch, Dr. Henry A. Stimson of the Man- 


_ hattan' Congregational Church, Dr. W. H. 


Morgan of Calvary Methodist Episcopal, 
Rey. James M. Philput, Central Church of 
the Disciples, Dr. Charles A. Eaton, Madison 
Avenue Baptist, and Dr. David J. Burrell 
of the Marble Collegiate Reformed Church. 
They have not thought it wise to launch out 
upon any great or spectacular campaign 
until they can get practically all of the min- 
isters interested; so the meetings have thus 
far been chiefly for meditation and prayer, 
with a few short inspirational addresses. It 
is hoped that out of these meetings a plan 
will evolve which will demonstrate the way 
that ought to be taken to evangelize the city. 
The gigantic proportions of the task cannot 
overwhelm us when the dynamic of the 
church’s organization plus God is considered. 

‘The meetings in no sense are antagonistic 
to a possible coming of “Billy” Sunday to 
New York, nor are they a definite prepara- 
tion for his coming. They are held upon 
the basis of a spirit-led brotherhood, in 
which men Jook each other in the face, feel 


_the power of each other’s struggle, agree in 


Just try one. 


—— 


common prayer to prepare for the coming of 
the spirit of God by whatever agency he 
may elect. Such a program recognizes that 
personal co-operation of the Christian leaders 
is imperatively demanded. It does not aim 
to create any new church machinery, but to 


SUCH A FRESH 
EAN SENSATION 


In the mouth after you take a Dys-pep-let. 
Crush it between your teeth 
and swallow it slowly. You can almost im- 
‘mediately feel its beneficial effect. Your 
stomach seems to say, “That’s just the help 
I needed for my big task of digestion.” Dys- 
pep-lets sweeten and strengthen the stomach, 
prevent sourness and gas inflation and pro- 
mote the natural functions. In no other 
Way can you ensure so much stomach com- 
fort as by buying and using a ten cent box 
of Dys-pep-lets.—[Adv. 


revitalize that which is already in existence. 
It realizes that no lines of division may be 
tolerated and that if the church is to revive 
the greatest city in the western world, it 
must take time and be patient; and it must 
prepare well for the thrilling and fascinating 
task of co-operation with God in the recon- 
struction of the ideals and composite life of 
these millions of people. 


A Chance for a Kind Deed 


The only unpleasant feature of The Con- 
gregationalist’s contemplated. tour to the 
Pacific Coast Expositions is the fact that so 
many will necessarily be left behind who 
would enjoy and profit by the trip. The 
Congregationalist.is in almost daily receipt 
of expressions from those who would go if 
they could, but their own personal regret 
does not prevent them from offering generous 
good wishes to those who will be fortunate 
enough to take the trip. 

Among the letters which have been re- 
ceived from those who would like, if possible, 
to be members of the party, are two which 
have appealed so strongly to us that we ven- 
ture to share a portion of their contents with 
our readers. 

One is from a pastor in a country town, 
on a very modest salary, who says: 

“T am very much interested in the pro- 
posed trip the Congregational body is going 
to make to California. Is there any way 
one can go along and help to curtail ex- 
penses somewhat by being personally a little 
more saving? I have been here at for 
seven years and have never taken a trip 
and would love to do so, but really the price 
seems mighty big for one getting but a few 
hundred dollars a year. The trip with the 
stops along the way will be invaluable to 
one.” 

The second letter is from a college grad- 
uate, a wage-earner, who after nearly twenty 
years of routine work would esteem it a 
great privilege if she could accompany our 
party. She says, among other things: 

“T am a loyal Congregationalist, am deeply 
interested in the church and its work and 
seek this opportunity of getting more closely 
in touch with others of like interests and of 
learning more about its institutions and ac- 
Uiyibles:7 o> 

She goes on to express her willingness to 
render any service possible in connection 
with the party or with any individual mem- 
bers of it that might decrease the: cost. 

Both of these correspondents are not 
known to us personally, but their standing 
in their respective communities is well-as- 
sured and we have every reason to believe 
that both will greatly appreciate the trip 
which they so eagerly desire to take. 

Because we think it possible that there 
may be among our readers those who are not 
able themselves to go, but who would like to 
be represented on the trip, without any 
knowledge on their part, we pass along this 
opportunity of thus serving two very de- 
serving persons. In each case, a contribu- 
tion of $200 would doubtless permit the tak- 
ing of the trip. If any readers of this paper 
would like to be represented by proxy on 
this trip and at the same time to render a 
great service to these two persons and one 
that will forever enrich their lives, the ed- 
iter of The Congregationalist would be glad 
to furnish further particulars and serve as 
a connecting link between givers and recip- 
ients. 


To say that religion has nothing to do with 
politics is to assert that which is simply 
false. It were as wise to say that the at- 
mosphere has nothing to do with the princi- 
ples of architecture. Religion is the vital 
air of every question. Directly, it deter- 
mines nothing; indirectly, it conditions every 
problem that can arise—TI’. W. Robertson. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 
When Churches Work Together 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Your article in April 8, Homemade 
Evangelism, carries me “back to the spring 
of 1858, when the leading members of the 
Bangor church felt that there was need of 
something being done to awaken a renewed 
interest in religion. One afternoon a few 
from nearly or quite all our churches met 
to talk over and pray over the matter. As 
a result of that meeting a series of meetings 
were appointed which soon outgrew the ves- 
try and crowded the auditorium. As a re- 
sult our churches were greatly refreshed and 
enlarged and also served to unite these 
churches. 

If something of this kind could be tried 
today we should see the church advanced 
over the whole country. FEvangelists can be 
at only one place at a time; and while they 
do a good work, it is comparatively few 
whom they can reach, while all the churches, 
working together, can do a far greater work. 

Bangor, Me. Aen Bs 


The Doom of Alcoholism 
To the Editor of The .Congregationalist: 

In that virile first-page editorial in The 
Congregationalist of March 18, I find this, 
“Tf we are to succeed as a nation the saloon 
must go!” And this, “he triumphs of the 
future are for the sober nations of the earth.” 
Nothing could be more pithy or pertinent 
than these assertions. 

May I add to your editorial words the 
confirmatory dictum of von Bernhardi as he 
speaks of the requisites for martial efficiency 
on the part of the German people? Alluding 
to alcoholism he says: “This vice is far 
more prevalent in the large cities than in the 
rural districts, and produces far more harm- 
ful results. It is, therefore, the unmistaka- 
ble duty of the state to fight alcoholism with 
every weapon; if necessary, by relentlessly 
taxing all kinds of alcoholic drinks and by 
strictly limiting the right to sell them.” 

I had scarcely expected to find such a 
deliverance from a German source, but there 
it is. England and America must see it yet, 
as well as Germany. The doom_must be pro- 
nounced on alcoholism. 

Hillsboro, N. H. R. W. WALLACE. 


Meetings and Events to Come 
Continued from page 549 


NORTHERN Baprisr CONVENTION, Highth An- 
nual Meeting, Los Angeles, Cal., May 19-25. 


PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Central 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., May 20, 10.30 
A. M. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL’ OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES OF THE UNITED STATES, Bien- 
nial meeting, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 20-27. 


CONGREGATIONAL STATD MEETINGS 


Southern California, Riverside, May 11-13. 

Florida, Union Church, Jacksonville, April 27, 
28. 

Illinois, Rockford, May 17-20. 

Indiana, Marion, May 18. 

Iowa, Plymouth Church, Des Moines, May 18- 
20. 

Kansas, Manhattan, May 11-13. 

Kentucky (place to be provided), April. 

Louisiana, Lake Charles, April 21-25. 

Maine, Augusta, May 4-6. 

Massachusetts, Pittsfield, May 18-20. 

Michigan, Traverse City, May 18-20, 

New Hampshire, Tilton, May 18-20. 

New York, Flatbush Church, Brooklyn, May 
18-20. 

Ohio, First Church, Painesville, May 18. 

Oklahoma, Goltry, April 27-29. 

Pennsylvania, Ebensburg, May 25-27. 

Rhode Island, Free Evangelical Chureh, Provi- 
dence, May 11, 12. 

South Dakota, Redfield, May 25-27. 

Tennessee, Louisville, Ky., April 28—May 2. 

Vermont, Barre, May 18-20. 


| 
| THE SEASON TO BUY BOOKS OF NATURE 
AND OUTDOOR LIFE 


IS NOW 


MY GARDEN IN SPRING 
By E. A. BOWLES, M. A. 
Svo. 307 pages $2.00 
16 color plates, 23 black and white illustrations 


TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND HERBACEOUS 
PERENNIALS 
A PracricaL HANDBOOK 
By JOHN KIRKEGAARD 
8vo. 407 pages $2.50 
Hardy and Ornamental Varieties, Their Characteristics, Uses and 
Treatment. 55 full- -page illustrations. 
THE HERBACEOUS GARDEN 


3y MRS. ALICH MARTINEAU 
8vo. $2.75 


The first book specially devoted to this subject written for ama- 
teurs by an amateur who has experienced their troubles and tri- 
umphs. It tells how to place, arrange and keep up the herbaceous 
garden or border. 36 illustrations. 

MY GARDEN IN SUMMER 
By E. A. BOWLBS, M. A. 
8vo. 315 pages $2.00 
16 color plates, 24 black and white illustrations 
OUR NATIVE TREES AND HOW TO IDENTIFY THEM 
A PopuLak Srupy or THEIR HABITS AND THEIR PECULIARITINS 
By HARRIET L, KEELER 
Crown Svo $2.00 
With 178 illustrations from photographs, 162 illustrations from 


drawings. 
HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS 
A GUIDE TO THE NAMES, HAUNTS AND HABITS OF COMMON FERNS 
By F. T. PARSONS 
With 144 illustrations. $1.50 
“The charm of this book is as pervading and enduring as is the 
charm of Nature.” 
HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS 
3y MRS. W. S. DANA 
With 48 color plates and new black and white drawings. $2.00 


HARPER’S GUIDE TO WILD FLOWERS 
By MRS. CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 
Crown 8vo. 544 pages $1.75 
With 8 colored plates, 100 black and white illustrations 
This book explains the easiest way of telling flowers and plants. 


ACCORDING TO SEASON 
By FRANCES THEODORA PARSON 

New and enlarged edition, with 32 plates in color. $1.75 

Talks about the flowers in the order of their appearance in the 
woods and fields. 

ADVENTURES AMONG WILD FLOWERS 
By JOHN TREVENA $2.00 

With 16 illustrations. 

THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF OUTDOOR ROSE 
GROWING FOR THE HOME GARDEN 
By GEORGE C, THOMAS, JR. 

With 96 plates in color, charts and half-tones. 8vo. $4.00 

The author believes that there is need for a short, concise work 
on the best outdoor roses for our American climate, with practical 
working rules for their culture. 

EVERYMAN’S GARDEN EVERY WEEK 
By CHARLES A. SELDEN $1.25 

“Everyman’s Garden” tells you what to do in the flower garden 
and the kitchen garden, and why to do it, and how to do it dur- 
ing every week in the year, 

THE AMATEUR GARDEN 
By GEORGE W. CABLE 
With 40 illustrations. $1.50 
WITH THE FLOWERS AND TREES IN CALIFORNIA 
By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
Crojen S8vo $2.50 

With 4 illustrations in color, 28 ustrations in half-tone. 

This delightful introduction to the wonders of California plant 
life is not a scientific treatise, but is at once a useful guide to the 
flowers described in this volume. 

ALPINE FLOWERS AND ROCK GARDENS 
Described by WALTER P. WRIGHT 
With 40 full-page fllustrations in color. 8vo. $4.80 


No apology need be offered for adding one more to the growing 
list of books on rock plants, since the present provides a special 
feature in the form of an extensive and beautiful series of color 
groups of Alpines taken direct from Nature. 


THE GARDEN AND ITS ACCESSORIES 
By LORING UNDERWOOD $1.50 


A book that Is Invaluable for those lovers of Nature who make 
their gardens outdoor living-rooms. ‘The author describes the kind 
of garden the American type should be. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS FOR PLEASURE, HEALTH AND 
EDUCATION ® 
Illustrated By HENRY GRISCOM PARSONS $1.00 
Mrs. Henry Parsons started the First Children’s Farm in New 
York City on the vacant lots at the foot of West 53d Street, where 
today is the beautiful DeWitt Clinton Park. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PLANT BREEDING 


Illustrated By JOHN M. COULTER $1.50 

The most fundamental material problem that confronts the Amer- 
ican people is the problem of food production, and it is of interest 
to know what is being done toward solving it along with the de- 
velopment of scientific plant breeding. 


THE BOOK OF USEFUL PLANTS 


Illustrated By JULIA ELLEN ROGERS $1.10 
Popularly told facts about those important plants that feed and 
clothe the world. 


A. B.C. OF GARDENING 
By DB. REXFORD 


OUR GARDEN FLOWERS 
A PopuLaR Srupy or TuErr Navivp LanpDs, THEIR Lire Histories 
AND THEIR STRUCTURAL AFFILIATIONS - 
By HARRIET L. KBELER 
With 90 illustrations from photographs and 186 illustrations from 
drawings. $2.00 


FAMILIAR TREES AND. THEIR LEAVES 
Described and illustrated by F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS $1.75 


With illustrations in colors and over 200 drawings by the author, 
and an introduction by Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 


WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION 
A COLLECTOR’S GUIDE 
By MAY COLEY and C. A. WEATHERBY 
Illustrated ; $1.85 
It is a book that should be in the hands of every Nature lover, 
for collecting specimens adds zest to Nature study, and only through 
an intelligent knowledge of plant life can the Nature Abyek gain 


the most enjoyment. 
THE ROSE BOOK 
A COMPLETBD GUIDE FOR AMATEUR ROSE GROWERS 
By H. H. THOMAS assisted by WALTER BASLEA 


Beautifully iilustrated with 8 direct color photographs by 
H. Essenhigh Corke and 64 half-tone plates, $2.00 


THE JOY OF GARDENS 
By L, M. McCAULBY 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo $1.75 
“Gardening,” said a wise writer, “is among the purest of pleas- 
ures,” and one tossed on the fretful world knows that there is no 
purer delight than that which comes to the human heart with 
friends in gardens. 


SEA BEACH AT EBB-TIDE 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE SHAWEEDS AND THB LOWER ANIMAL 
Lire FOUND BETWEEN ‘TIDE-MARKS 
By AUGUSTA FOOTE ARNOLD 


50 cents 


With more than 600 illustrations. ” $2.40 
PRACTICAL ORCHARDING ON ROUGH LANDS 
Tilustrated By SHEPARD WELLS MOORB $1.50 
MAKING THE FARM PAY 

By Cc. C. BOWSFIELD $1.00 


This very important book tells how to get the biggest returns 
from the soil and make farm life more attractive and successful. 
It is the most helpful farm book ever published. 

THE KEY TO THE LAND 
Wuart Aa Ciry Man DID WITH A SMALL Farm 
Ly FREDERICK F. ROCKWELL 
With 20 illustrations, $1.00 


PRODUCTIVE POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


A COMPLETE TEX'r DEALING WITH THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
INVOLVED IN THE MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY 


By HARRY R. LEWIS, B.S, 
829 illustrations in the text. $2.00 
THE BACK YARD FARM 
By J. WILLARD BOLTB 


Make the back yard a garden spot. $1.00 
SUCCESS WITH HENS 
By ROBERT JOOS $1.00 


Everybody should be interested in a proposition which offers to 
the man or woman with limited means a chance to produce an 
article of food at a cost far below the market price. 

WEALTH FROM THE SOIL 
By C. C. BOWSFIELD $1.00 


This helpful book tells how to undertake farming with certainty 
of success. It points the way to fortune and freedom for both the 
beginner and experienced farmer. 


POULTRY KEEPING 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE DEALING WITH THE Socessarct 
MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY 


By HARRY R. LEWIS, B.S, 
With 181 illustrations. $1.00 
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DARE WE BE 


CHRISTIANS? 


By WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


Author of * Christianity and the Social Crisis,” ete. 


WHAT SOME READERS SAY 


“The exquisitely printed little book is indeed a fount of wisdom, 
ind I hope that many people may refresh and fortify their spirits 
at its souree. The parallel to Paul should be printed in golden let- 
ters and hung above the desk of every business man and employer, 
and indeed of every one who has responsibility for economic condi- 
tions toward a group of his fellowmen. In these dark days such a 
book shines like a ray of heavenly light, and bears witness to the 
unclonded glory of the Sun of Love beyond our earthly storms.’— 
PROF. Vipa B. SCUDDER, 


“A heart-searching, inspiring. and timely message.” 
DEAN WILBUR F. TILLETT. 


“It makes the 
still greater.’’- 


‘greatest thing in the world’ appear 
-JOSIAH STRONG. 

“It is as beautiful as the ‘Prayers of the Social 
Awakening’ and as strong as ‘Christianizing the Social 
Order.’ I am at a loss to know if my admiration is 
greater for the brave message and challenge, or for its 
beauty and distinction as pure literature.’””—-CHARLES 
W. COLLINS. 


“He never wrote anything more soul-compelling.” 


SELECTIONS FROM REVIEWS 


“What a world this would be, how thoroughly Christ’s world 
would it be, if we did dare to give love a full chance !”—The 
Continent. 


“The casual reader may wonder at the question, but he who 
knows what Christianity really means as it comes into contact with 
the prejudices and sins of the world will realize that the question 
is not academic.’’—Zion’s Herald. 


“In this remarkable, though all too brief, essay, he asks if so- 
ciety will genuinely set itself to a readjustment of its 
social forces.’—Hebrew Criterion. 

“An essay, couched in vigorous style, which asks 
the question, ‘Do we dare to undertake the readjust- 
ment of all social life to bring it into obedience to the 

law of love?’ ’’—San Francisco Chronicle, 

“While we may not agree with all of his state- 
ments, we feel humiliated as well as startled, as we 
measure the distance between. our Lord’s Life and 
teachings and the practices of today.”—-The Defender. 

“Dr. Rauschenbusch is always entertaining, and in 
this little book he has not lowered his reputation.””— 


-PrRES. A. H. STRONG. The United Presbyterian. 

“With his skillful pen the author develops, interprets and ap- 
plies the law of love to all the social, domestic and religious rela- 
tions of society.”—The Evangelical Messenger. 

“The little book is marked by the vigor, 
charm which characterized the author’s 
Congregationalist and Christian World. 

“A challenge to which we all need to listen in these days of 
destructive strife.’—The Standard. 


“It has the old-time glow and movement.” 


“My, what a title! It is immense, as is the whole book.” 


thoroughness and 
larger volumes.”—The 


“It braced me like a bugle call.” 
“A little classic. Not 
been so stirred.” 


since I read Henry Drummond have I 


“A rare little book. I expect to read it again and again.” 


Price: 35 cents net. Postage 4 cents. 
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THE BOOK OF THE HOUR 


THE REAL TURK 


By STANWOOD COBB 


Christ’s Experience of God 


By FRANK H. DECKER 


Already this volume has received hearty endorse- 
ment from leaders of religious thought. It is recog- 
’ nized as breaking into a new field, presenting new 
Price $1.50 net ; Sian oF S 
7 interpretations of vital importance and learned in the 
school of experience. 


Pres. Hyde says of it, “‘ We need in religion 
a deeply rooted, rightly motivated individualism 
as the support of a wide branching, fruit bear- 
ing socialism. That is just what this book 
gives. . Nowhere has the spiritual life and 
the perils that beset it been more simply and 
sincerely portrayed.” 


Edward F. Sanderson, of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn, says, ‘‘Mr. Decker has 
reached the heart of Christianity by the only 
sure road, experience. It is a book which 
will live because it contains the words of 
eternal life.” 


Mrs. J. K. Barney, Superintendent of Prison 
Work for World W. C. T. U., says, ‘The book 
comes as a Spiritual tonic, and to the open- 
minded reader will prove a challenge to the 
highest possible experience. All classes will 
find in Ahese chapters food for tho and 
action.’ 


The author spent three years in Turkey at the time 
of the rise of the Young Turk Party and the fall of 
Abdul Hamid. His position as instructor in Robert 
College enabled him to see all sides of Turkish character 
and to understand the Turk’s temperament and way of 
looking at life, This timely study is prepared therefore 
by a writer whose prejudices in favor of the Turk are at 
least based on acquaintance and friendship. He shows 
both the good and the evil as it appears to him, Contents 
are as follows: 
CHARACTER AND CLIMATE. 
THE TURK 
THE TuRK AS A CITIZEN. 
THE TURK IN BUSINESS. 
THE ETERNAL FEMININE. 
AT HoME. 


AMERICAN INFLUENCE ON 
TURKISH EDUCATION. 

“THE EDUCATION OF ORIENTAL 
Boys AT ROBERT COLLEGE. 

ISLAM. 

ISLAM AND THE INNER LIFE. 

PECULIAR RITES OF ISLAM. 

BROTHERHOOD OF EAST AND 
WEST. 


A MEDIEVAL. 


A GREAT OTTOMAN PATRIOT 
AND EDUCATOR. 
TURKISH SCHOOLS, 


Illustrated with many original photographs 
taken by the author. 
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BAL COMREBRION SERV.- 
IGE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_ thousands of 
churches. It will do so fer 
ehureh. Sund for Alustrated 


Does YOUR Church use this 
cleanly and sanitary method? 

nd for catalog and special 
offer, Outfits on trial. 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO. Box 5 LIMA. OHIO. 


MENEELY BELL cé) 


YSN NY. AND 
725 caGroueN. NY.CITY. 


ELLS 


penny SWHY. 
ite rea a Beil Loa Co., Cincinnati, &. 


MENEELY & CO. 
Waterviiet (West Troy), N. Y. 

Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 

other Bells. Unequalled musical quality. 


$9 years’ experience 


Highest Grade Genuine Bell Metal. Memorials, 


BUILT BY 
HUTCHINGS ORGAN CO., 


18 Trement Street, Becton, Mass. 


Every rien “gf oxgan. building carefully considered. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO., Chicage Established 1857 
New York Office: 507 5th Ave. 


$25 perl 100, na not t prep aid: 3 3p cents cep tainesies copy by by mail, 


THS BLOW. & Ree C0., New New York or "or Chieage 
For Sale by Gong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Ghicago. 


We Will Pay You $120.00 


to distribute religious literature in your community. 
Sixty days’ work. Experience not required. Man or 
woman. Sparetime may be used. ZIEGLER CoO., 
Philadelphia. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 


$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up 

Dining Room and Cafe. First Class Buro- 
pean Plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors, 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


Altitude 1,200 ft. Pure Water 
Superior Cuisine and Service 


Special Rates for June, the 
Ideal Month in This Section 
Send for Booklet 
K. G. Mac Kinnon, Mgr. 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


KENSETT 


For the Treatment of Patients with 
Nervous Diseases 


Healthful aed 
Locality ings 
Offers the ponents incident to coun life with 


constant medical supervision and careful attention. 
Grounds extend for half a mile. The facilities of the 
city and service of churches are at command. The 
house is superior in construction, has every modern 
convenience, and is entirely free from the appearance 
of an institution. 

If desired, summer months may be spent on our farm 
in the White Mountains 


eae A Booklet will be mailed upon request. 
EDWIN EVERETT SMITH, M.D., 


AMERICA $297 


An absolutely first-class teur, 
expenses of travel and sightseeing, from coast 
to coast and back. Send for Booklet. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
149 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


NORTON 
THE CALL OF THE HEIGHTS 


A concrete study of the life of the spirit in a few 
of its characteristics as developed in the Letter to 
the Philippians. The book ie as helpful — is 

ne 


beautiful. 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacen St., Boston 19 W. Jacksen St., Chicago 


Five Weeks of Pleasant and Profitable Travel 
A TOUR. 


anama Pacific Exposition 


PATHWAYS OF CONGREGATIONALISM 


Under the Leadership of 
DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 


Editor of The Congregationalist 


Leaves Boston June 17 Returns Boston July 22 
Leaves Chicago June 20 Returns Chicago July 21 


Business Management of the Bureau of University Travel 


THE YEAR TO GO. Europe this summer is practically closed to American tourists California has its arms 
wide open and from San Diego to the Golden Gate is in festive attire to greet travelers from all parts of the 
United States. Its two expositions are marvels of beauty. They bring together products of every clime. 
A day or two at either San Diego or San Francisco will be a liberal education. You may never have so good 
a chance to see the Pacific Coast at its very best. 


A GOOD WAY TO GO. Instead of having to spend long hours in studying time-tables a high-class travel 
agency foresees every contingency and without any anxious thought on your part, sleepers, hotels, the care of 
baggage, drives, tips, are all provided for in advance. The routes chosen enable one to view scenery 
famous the world over, the Grand Canyon, the Royal Gorge, the Garden of the Gods, Mount Tamalpais and 
great shining stretches of the Pacific Ocean. 


THE PEOPLE WITH WHOM TO GO. Already more than twenty-five people with congenial tastes and 

aims, representing all sections of New England, New York and Pennsylvania, have decided to go. They, 

with others soon to register, will form a delightful house party from Boston to San Francisco and back. 

The stops at Oberlin, Chicago, Galesburg, Topeka, Pomona, Colorado Springs and other educational centers 

will give a chance to see the best the West has to offer in the line of Christian institutions. The friends are 
waiting eagerly to receive and entertain their visitors. 


Two Days at the San Diego Panama-California 


Ca, e,e 
%, Exposition 
“o> 
N%, Eight Days at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Detach and Te, 
return to ‘ A high-grade tour with all necessities and comforts provided for in the cost 
The NY of the ticket, and a trip that must appeal powerfully to every 
Congregationalist, @). 
a eeaneiates ” CONGREGATIONALIST, PATRIOT, CHRISTIAN 
Boston, Mass. : % 
iat , a COST: From Chicago... . $310.00 
%@ Send me printed an- @,, 
nouncement and full information Se From Boston ... . $375.00 
about the Congregationalist Tour \%, ‘y wets 
esther Pacific Coast t,, From other cities, on application, 
a ~ . + 
O) 
Ce You and your FRIENDS are invited. 
Name ‘e,, 
AS Tear off the slip and return to 


Address 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE 


Con GREGATIONALIST 
CurisTiAN WorLp 


For the Lord’s Day 


N this Day of our Lord and in his sight I will make a fresh affirma- 
tion of my faith. 


I affirm my faith in the reality of the spiritual world, in the sacred 


voice of duty, in the compelling power of truth and holiness, in prayer, in 


the life eternal, in Him who ts the life of my life and the reality behind 


all things visible. I rejoice to believe in God. 
I reaffirm my discipleship and the dedication of my body and mind to 


Jesus Christ, my Lord. I claim anew a share in his redemption and full 


salvation. As he has been my Saviour to this day, so shall he be my Saviour 


to the end. I merge all the powers of my life in his redemptive purpose 


and stand ready to bear the cross after him. 
I affirm my faith in the Kingdom of God and my hope in its final 
triumph. I determine by faith to live day by day within the higher order 


and the divine peace of my true fatherland, and to carry its spirit and laws 


into all my dealings in the world that now 1s. 


I make an act of love toward all my fellowmen. I accept them as 


they are, with all their sins and failures, and declare my solidarity with 


them. If.any have wronged or grieved me,I place my mind within the 


_all-comprehending and all-loving mind of God, and here and now for- 


give. I desire to minister God’s love to men and to offer no hindrance to 


the free flow of his love through me. 
I affirm my faith in life. I call life good and not evil. I accept the 


limitations of my own life and believe it 1s possible for me to live a beau- 


- tiful and Christlike life within the conditions set for me. 
Through the power of Christ which descends on me, which besets me 


behind and before, and which dwells in the innermost fastnesses of my 


spirit, I know that I can be more than conqueror. 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
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Leaves from a Sky Pilot’s Log 


I. My Ancestry and Early Years 
By William G. Puddefoot 


Eprrors’ Notr.—Mr, Puddefoot’s story of his life, of which the first chapter appears below, is—like the autobiography of 


Professor Steiner, which we published last year—an interesting and stirring human document. 


The central figure is as 


well known in churches from the Atlantic to the Pacific as any man in the denomination. He has crossed and recrossed 
the continent time and again in the interests of the home missionary propaganda, and has been heard in hundreds of 


churches and in many great national assemblages. 


Back of the speaker is a personal history of an unusual character, It 


begins in a little country town in England seventy years ago, reproduces the atmosphere of those more primitive days, depicts 
the striking individualities of the father and mother who helped to shape the life of their son, describes the emigration to 
Canada and goes on to depict a career in this country quite out of the ordinary. A dozen more chapters will follow this 


initial one. 


less than a fig for genealogy. I have no doubt that I 

came straight through from the dawn of life. I am 
convinced there was no special creation in our family and I 
take Emerson’s words straight: 


I ET me say at once that although English born I care 


“T am owner of the sphere, 

The seven stars and solar year, 

Of Ceesar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 

Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakespeare’s strain.” 


There is nothing to boast of in this, for does not the blood 
of Judas, Jezebel and all the riffraff since the planet started 
making humans come in, too? Sure! And at times it seems 
as if I had the whole crew at work in me. 

My father was the first and only radical in the family. He 
belonged to the party of Cobden and Bright and, so far as I 
can remember, was the only tradesman in our village that was 
nota Tory. His father died before I was born, and from what 
I know of him, which came from my own father, he was what, 
in these times, would be 


tiles on its many-gabled roof. It was surrounded by a brick 
wall, the top of which was so round that it was impossible for 

the boys to get hold or climb over. . 
As I was the youngest child in the school I was the pet, 
and the little girls fairly fought to see who should have the 
baby at recess, and tugged at my arms until I cried out. But 
one day I got even with them by spilling a bottle of ink over 
a shirt one of them was making for her brother. An accident, 
of course! but I was tied to the table leg and at noon my nurse 
was told, “Miss Payne’s compliments to Mrs, Puddefoot, but she 
cannot take charge of Master Puddefoot as he runs the whole 
school.” I believe I am the youngest graduate of that school. 
I have very vivid memories of the old market town and its 
environments. The house in which I was born was not old— 
that is, not more than three hundred years. It had a square 
front and behind the front a roof of many peaks. Our dining- — 
room had an immense fireplace, so large that we could go 
under the mantel and sit down on seats arranged on either 
side. Looking up we could’ see flitches of bacon and hams, and 
beyond them the stars. On 


ealled a “sport.” 

My grandmother on my 
father’s side was a remark- me. 
able woman. I remember her and far worse! 
sitting up in bed, when past 
eighty, arguing with my 
father on polities. My grand- 
father’s family came from 
Proudfoot. Captain Proud- 
foot of the King’s Guards 
married Jennie Cameron of the Clan Cameron, who had a 
child by King James, and from that child our own family came 
on my father’s side. 

On my mother’s side I had a great-grandfather who was 
an astronomer and official calculator to the Board of Longi- 
tude. He was the author of many curious books and had a 
large correspondence with scientific men, 

My mother was the most Christlike woman I ever knew, 
but very timid. Her whole life was bound up in her husband 
and children, four of whom she lost when they were very 
young. Timid as she was physically, she would have gone to 
the stake on a question of morals. I know that she kept a fine 
piece of satin uncut for years because my father had won it 
by a bet. Betting was very common in those days and rarely 
recognized as a snare of the devil. Few only, like my mother, 
with quickened moral sense, were ready to protest against the 
practice as a vice. 

Such, briefly told, is the story of my forebears for two gen- 
erations. Back of that I know little and, as already confessed, 
care little. Whatever good they bequeathed to me, I accept 
with thanks; whatever of evil I cheerfully forgive, since -in 
all probability they rather than I will have to answer for it. 
Be that as it may, nothing can now alter the fact that with a 
full complement of inherited tendencies, good and bad, I was 
born in Westerham, Kent, England, May 31, 1842—which seems 
longer ago than it ought to. 

It may seem incredible to the reader, as it was to my 
mother, that I have a clear recollection of events in my life at 
the age of eighteen months. But as I told her things that no 
one could have told me, she had to admit that I remembered 
them, 


It has become cosmopolitan. 


THE YOUNGEST BOY IN SCHOOL 


I was taken by my nurse to an infant school kept by Miss 
Payne. It was a grand old brick pile with quaintly-shaped 


The village in which I was born has parted with its charm for 
It is not deserted like Goldsmith’s village. 
For the East Londoner comes in his big van, 
or in one of its sixteen daily trains, and makes hideous what 
was omce so calm, so sweet, so bright. 
But to me it is a memory, sacred 


and sweet, and to that memory I dedicate this epening chapter. 


either side were cupboards 
that met at the back of the 
chimney. 

My father had a window 
built which ran across the 
whole width of the room and. 
looked into the garden. A 
high garden wall ran for a 
short distance down the wall 
and on the top of the wall 


Far from it 


The charm has fled. 


was a.fine bust of Venus. 

I must have had a vigorous constitution, for although I 
caught most of the children’s diseases as others caught them, 
they passed over me lightly—some of them skipping me alto- 
gether, which was a source of regret, for I wanted all that 
were going. I remember waking early one morning and finding 
myself covered with red spots, which pleased me mightily. 
I waked my eldest brother to show him my new spots, “Why,” 
said he, “you have the measles.” I jumped out of bed, as he 
supposed, to show my mother. But I pulled off my nightgown 
and ran out into the garden, A heavy white frost was on the. 
ground. I ran capering down the walk, shouting to the neigh- 
bors to see the spotted leopard. My mother, in an agony of 
fear, was after me with one of the servants. It took some time 
to catch me, but when I was caught, my mother gave me first 
treatment which brought out some new red spots that were 
not measles. 

BOOKS AND NATURE 


For books I had a small collection filled with pictures, one 
of them a natural history which I never tired of looking at. 
Most of the notes were by Cuvier and Buffon. I must have 
been a strange compound of noise and quiet—sitting by the 
hour and watching the great clouds sail by or the gradual 
deepening of the twilight. I can remember the smell of the 
road after a summer tempest and how I delighted in the crash 
of the thunder and yet would go down on my knees and talk 
to the violets. 

Once I found myself back of “The George and Dragon” and 
was tempted to throw a stone at a bantam cock, After several 
trials I hit him and then swore my first oath. It startled me. 
I looked up in the sky, expecting to see God’s eye—but the sky 
was serenely blue—and then I let loose all the swear words I 
could remember with such energy that a poor woman who was: 
passing on the London Road looked up in amazement. The 


reaction came and I felt that I was a lost soul. I had been 
told so repeatedly, but now the dreadful thought took hold of 
me. My mother belonged to the Independents, and their reli- 
gion, as dispensed in the middle of the nineteenth century, was 
not of the comforting kind. But my father was a broad man, 
and his words on religious subjects were caught up and treas- 
ured by me. 

My first evening outdoors after supper I shall never forget. 
I cannot describe its wild tumult of pleasures—the subtle in- 
fluence of the long twilight, the sense of freedom, the game of 
fox and hounds—I the fox, the other boys the hounds. I was 
fat and a poor runner, but how I enjoyed it! the rush through 
the paddock, the dash down Meadows Mead, the hiding in the 
churchyard, and when almost caught, slipping into the dark 
entry of a poor man’s house, the rush of the hounds as they 
passed by, my quiet walk home and the convulsive hug of my 
mother, who rejoiced at my victory and safe return. 

My father was high constable, overseer of the poor, high- 
way rate collector and a church warden. One paper came to 
him each week addressed, ‘“‘George Puddefoot, Agent.” It was 
the Sussex Hapress, and in my innocence I used to read the 
address, “George Puddefoot, A Gent,’ and was greatly ex- 
alted thereby, for we had “gentry,” “common tradesmen” and 
“the poor.” But my father was more than “a gent.” He was 
one of God’s noblemen. Every Tuesday and Thursday through 
the winter I was sent to the homes of the very poor to invite 
them to bring their pails to our house; then would my father 
stand beside the huge copper boiler, filled with rich beef soup, 
and ladle their cans brimful. 

WITHIN THE HOME CIRCLE 

While strict in discipline, he was always kind and compan- 
ionable with his children. In the winter evenings he would 
gather us around the big fireplace. The shutters were closed, 
the bar that held them thrown across and the pinner fastened. 
The chintz curtains, hanging from a semi-circle of iron rods, 
were drawn around us to shut off the draught, and there gaz- 
ing into the fireplace piled up with blazing roots of trees, he 
would bid us watch the soldiers, as he called the sparks. 

So good a father ought to have had a better son than I, 
for I remember once when my mother had company she found 
me throwing her best china up that same chimney. Once I 
set fire to the house because my brother angered me and then, 
catching up the cat, dropped her over the banisters to see if 
it were true that cats always fell on their feet. The mewing 
of the cat roused the family and saved the house. I was put 
to bed without ceremony. Luckily my father was away and I 
escaped the awful thrashing which comes before the soften- 
ing influence of time. 

Was I a tender-hearted boy? I think so; yet twice I did 
a mean, cruel trick, pushing Georgie, my playmate, into the 
river for no reason at all, and doing the same to my real chum, 
Newton Brand, moved both times by what seemed to me an 
irresistible impulse. What sea pirate bequeathed me that 


satanic impulse? and could it have been I that set’ fire to the 


heather which ruined a valuable fir plantation? The Lord of 
the Manor offered £50 for the arrest of the miscreant, and I 
overheard my father telling Mother that he was hot on his 
scent, Ah, had he known it he was hot indeed! Years after, 
when we were in Canada and Mother in her grave, I told him 


and he almost fainted. 


GOING TO A MAN’S SCHOOL 

By this time I was ten years old and going to a “man’s 
school’—a man who thrashed me twice a day and told my 
mother how he loved me. “I wish he would hate me, then,” 
IT said. The school was kept in the very house where I was 
born, for we had moved to another and a better home. 

Sometimes the master would make me hold a piece of oak 
aboye my head or lock me into the very pantry where, as a boy 
of five, I'used to eat the ends of the candles as far as I could 
reach on\tiptoe. He was a. good man for the times and even 
merciful compared with some other masters, who pounded the 
boys’ heads against heavy posts. Once at least he made a 
mistake. Creeping up behind me, just as I had made up my 
mind to be a good boy, he gave me a fearful cut which caused 
me to ery out, “You fool, you!” He saw he was wrong; some- 
thing in my eye told him that. 

“Never mind now, Master Puddefoot. We will let that go 
for the next time.” I squared the account within an hour and 
we both laughed. | 

But not all our whippings were laughing matters. They 
were so severe that the lady living next door to the school 
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would beg the master to flog his boys in another room—their 
cries made her so unhappy. Yes, Solomon’s rod was profoundly 
reverenced in my boyhood, and because it seemed to have 
Scripture sanction, it was held to be a cure-all for youthful 
depravity of every form. If whipping makes good boys, surely 
we ought to have become angels, but to the best of my recol- 
lection quite the opposite was true. 

On Saturdays I was often invited to the vicarage to play 
with a young lad of my own age who was not allowed to play 
with the village boys. How well I can see that vicarage, with 
its well-kept close, the great yew tree with its scarlet berries, 
the halls and rooms lined with books, the listed doors that 
closed without noise and the shy boy, who seemed to be listed 
like the doors. 

I must have been a vociferous lad, for the schoolmaster, 
taking tea at our house on the eve of emigrating to Australia, 
so stirred me with stories of the antipodes, that I shouted with 
delight. “Dear, dear,” said the poor man, “if that boy lives to 
be twenty he will have voice enough to address ten thousand 
people.” Forty years later I thought of that when I stood 
before an audience of ten thousand and proved the old man 
a prophet. 

Can a boy ever forget his first fish? My older brother took 
me with him to a stream near Hever Castle. Boylike I flung 
my line in a way to put every fish to flight, yet with boy’s luck, 
pulled out a big trout and sent it two rods over my head. ‘We 
shall have great sport,’ said my brother; but that was the 
only fish that morning. Later we found a perch pond where 
the fish bit so eagerly that I did nothing but cut bait—for 
my brother. 

But the memory of that day! My first fish, Hever Castle, 
Henry the Highth and Anne Boleyn, the long walk home in 
the twilight—it is a golden picture to this hour in my memory. 


: OUT-OF-DOORS WITH FATHER 

Sometimes on Sundays my father would take me to walk; 
through Spring Shaws, where the Darent takes its rise from 
seven springs, past the old dogmill which once ground food 
for the hounds, along the walk slippery with fallen beech mast, 
past the great tulip tree, and the quiet reaches where immense 
speckled trout, conscious of their safety, would leap for the 
flies. Then we would meet the keeper, with a brace of hounds 
and a rifle slung over his shoulder, and he would put on a 
grave look and talk of trespassing. I would look into my 
father’s face with alarm, but I soon saw that it was a joke, and 
that the high constable was a privileged person, 

Poaching was common. Poor men would risk liberty and 
life for a hare or leveret, and with good reason, for many of 
them lived on bread and boiled turnip tops for weeks together, 
without the taste of meat. One desperate poacher was so 
feared that the metropolitan policeman left him alone though 
sent with instructions to take him. One day this poacher and 
my father met; then I saw the effect of kindness and the win- 
ter soup. Said the man: “I know, Mr. Puddefoot, you have 
a warrant out for me. Give me the warrant and I will com- 
mit myself and save you twenty miles of travel.” And so he 
did, and went to Maidstone alone! 

And now the leaven of what little I had read began to 
ferment. I had been down a coal mine with Dickens in House- 
hold Words, and seen trees a million years old and I must 
needs air my newfound knowledge in the Sunday school class. 
[ thought to extend the bounds of knowledge, but my teacher, 
who looked upon all Bible dates as inspired, took a different 
view and regarded me with horror. I was threatened with 
expulsion and given another chance; but leaven when it once 
begins to work is hard to check, and a boy of ten is too young 
to be a coward or hypocrite. I could not believe the story of 
creation and could not be silent, and hence it happened that 
under the pretense of being a mischievous boy, but really for 
heresy, I found it convenient to absent myself from Sunday 
school at the age of ten, I left suddenly—in fact, I was ex- 
pelled. 

Such are a few of my memories of a childhood that was 
sheltered and happy beyond the lot of many—blessed by the 
presence of a loving, saintly mother, of a wise, just, broad- 
visioned father, safeguarded in a home of comparative com- 
fort and plenty, lacking but never missing the pride of wealth 
and pomp of social prestige—a domestic garden in which, like 
its old-fashioned flowers, I was let grow as God made me to 
grow, with little restraint save that of love and only such 
pruning as I needed and for which I am now and forever 
grateful. 
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Spiritual Awakenings at the Colleges 


Dr. John R. Mott, who because of his leadership of the 
Christian students of the world, has exceptional insight into 
the minds and hearts of the collegians, says that he has never 
known a time during his connection of nearly a quarter of a 
century with the student movement when so serious a spirit 
prevailed in so many institutions. He himself has seen the 
good effects of campaigns at a number of American» and 
Canadian colleges and at preparatory schools like Exeter. His 
associate, Mr. G. Sherwood Eddy, helped to lift the moral and 
spiritual level of Yale University through his meetings there 
several weeks ago. Other international committee workers, 
Rev. R. H. Edwards and Raymond Robins of Chicago, have 
been warmly received at the Indiana State University. At the 
University of Kentucky Arthur Rugh and C. H. Mercer induced 
150 young men to express a purpose to lead a Christian life, 
and their meetings were characterized as without question 
the most successful meetings of the kind ever held there. In 
the Middle West that successful worker among collegians, Mr. 
A. J, Elliott, has found this past season an uncommonly quick 
response to his appeals. 

These are but a few illustrations of the present attitude of 
college men and women toward the things of the spirit. Those 
who go about among the colleges, as well as members of the 
faculty, who keep at their tasks year in and year out, and 
who believe that a part of their business as instructors is to 
arouse and feed the deeper life of their students, unite in this 
cheering diagnosis. It is but another indication of the world- 
wide revival expressing itself in many different ways. 

Because this mood of seriousness is so prevalent there is 
all the more incentive and encouragement for parents with 
children in school or college, for teachers, trustees and alumni 
to pray and to work in order that many now wavering may 
commit themselves resolutely to the Christian life, that many 
whose zeal has grown cold may consecrate themselves anew. 
This opportune and propitious season may not last forever. 


Financing the Societies 


Considering the hard times, missionary societies of various 
denominations are holding their own remarkably well from the 
point of view of finances. Our three leading Congregational 
Societies—the American Board, the Home Missionary Society 
and the American Missionary Association—are in excellent 
condition. The American Board has a debt of only $8,000, a 
comparatively negligible amount in view of its resources and 
possibilities. The Home Missionary Society, whose year has 
just ended, anticipated a debt, but at the last moment was 
able to enter a slight balance on the right side of the ledger. 
It has never had a debt since the Together Campaign of a few 
years ago. The American Missionary Association also is in 
excellent condition. 

In the other large denominations the record of the Presby- 
terian foreign board is particularly gratifying. It inherited 
this last year a debt of nearly $300,000, but through an increase 
of gifts from the churches of over twenty per cent. it has 
reduced that debt to about $100,000 and registered an advance 
on contributions of the previous year of $30,000. This is due 
to exceptional self-sacrifice on the part of its stanch sup- 
porters, many of whom cannot give large amounts but who, 
when appealed to chiefly on spiritual grounds, responded 
nobly. Secretary Halsey puts the case strongly when he says: 
“In the most trying period in fifty years we raised $2,287,000, 
$30,000 more than our budget called for. The greater part of 
this amount was raised in small sums.” Our Baptist brethren, 
who have been faced with some difficult questions of adminis- 
tration growing out of the speed with which they have been 
adjusting their societies to the newly created Northern Baptist 
Convention, ended its fiscal year in better shape than it feared 
it would, the deficit amounting to $48,000, But a special com- 
mittee, with F. W. Ayers, head of the well-known advertising 
concern in Philadelphia, will seek to raise that debt before the 
societies meet in Los Angeles a fortnight hence. The Baptists 
are to be credited on having paid off this year $276,000, which 
had accumulated as debts of the various societies during the 
last six years. 


This general showing of denominational beneyolences is 
good evidence that the churches are making a slow but decided 
advance in their support of missionary work. The last ten 


years have seen many new measures put into operation, like - 


the Apportionment Plan, the Every Member Canvass and insti- 


tute work, with a view to educating and inspiring the constitu- 


ency of the societies. The reservoirs of supply are being deep- 
ened, and many new rivulets are beginning to flow toward 
them. 


Shall We Forget? 


The fight in Boston against the moving picture play, The 
Birth of a Nation, was continued through last week. The 
question whether or not such vicious appeals to race preju- 
dice shall be permitted in Massachusetts theaters is before the 
legislature. We hope it may take action worthy of the noble 
traditions of the state. In other days, inspired by Hancock 
and the Adamses, Garrison, Phillips, Andrew and Sumner, 
Massachusetts led the fight for liberty, justice and equal rights. 
In these later days, shall those principles be held less sacred? 
Shall the words of the great leaders of the past. be forgotten? 
Shall dazzling motion pictures be permitted to profane their 
memory, falsify history, glorify crime and incite race hatred 
against our fellow-citizens? 

It is not like the Massachusetts of the past to permit this 
Dixon-Griffith propaganda, with its powerful, menacing sup- 
port, financial and political, to continue within its borders. 
Before this reaches our readers we hope that a law will have 
been passed that will stop this vicious show and bar from 
the state in the future all similar productions. 


Two Attractive Features 


We begin this week the publication of Mr. Puddefoot's life 
story. Those of our readers who followed with keen interest 
last year the chapters of Professor Steiner’s personal narra- 
tive, From Alien to Citizen, will be glad to learn how another 
immigrant has risen to a position of usefulness and influence. 
Thousands who have heard Mr. Puddefoot speak in different 
parts of the United States will rejoice that he has been induced 
to put on paper the impressions of a lifetime. The initial 
chapter, dealing with early days in an Hnglish village, will 
be followed by a dozen other chapters portraying Mr. Pudde- 
foot’s coming to this country, his life on the frontier, his con- 
version and his work in home missionary fields. We congratu- 
late our readers on the treat in store for them in this human 
document. 

As long as the war continues letters from the front will be 
read with interest, and The Congrégationalist considers itself 
fortunate in being able to promise its readers a series of 
articles by. Rey. Loyal L. Wirt, D. D., the well-known minister, 
lecturer and traveler. He has just returned from the Canal 
Zone and sailed last Saturday for Purope, intending to visit 
England, Germany, Russia, Turkey and France. He goes under 
the commission of the Carnegie Endowment for International 


Conciliation, to study exact conditions in the belligerent coun- — 


tries after ten months of war. On his return he will lecture 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment. Meanwhile he 
expects to send us letters describing the effects of warfare 
upon a city or a nation. He will not confine himself to the 
work of the ordinary war correspondent, who dwells chiefly 
upon military engagements, but will try to discern what this 
war means not simply on its disastrous side, but in its bearing 
upon the higher. life of the nations concerned. He will show 
the part the Y. M. ©. A. and other Christian organizations 
have in mitigating the woes of war and in ministering to the 
men in the field. 

These two special features will increase the interest and 
value of The Congregationalist during the next few months. 


, Send the Minister 


We record with satisfaction the action of the parishioners 
of a New England minister, who have just enrolled him as a 


member of The Congregationalist party to California, We have 
suggested several times that this is a highly desirable thing [ 
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for any parish to do. For a time it seemed as if our hints fell 
on stony ground, but this evidence of action on the part of 
some of those to whom our suggestions were addressed en- 
courages us to believe that other churches are at work in the 
same direction. 

: We surmise that this special pastor owes his trip to the 
initiative of one member of his congregation, but undoubtedly 
all his people are glad that he is to have this unusual oppor- 
tunity. It means to all who take the trip not only a novel and 
delightful experience, but a real spiritual uplift. Our travel- 
ers will enjoy all that comes to the average tourist in the way 
of sight-seeing and recreation and, in addition, delightful 
Christian fellowship, both en route and with the men and 

} women at the colleges and in the cities that are to be visited. 
Once more we say, Send your pastor. It will be as good 
an investment as any church can make this coming summer. 


The Jews in the World War 


The Jews, the most cosmopolitan people of the world, are 

' represented in every warring nation and in most of those that 

are neutral. They are, therefore, not only fighting each other, 

but in several of the countries which have become the scene 

of war they have suffered out of all proportion in the advances 

and retreats of the armies. In the British armies, on the 

authority of Rabbi Adler, senior Jewish chaplain, more than 

10,000 are enrolled in the army and navy. In addition to these 

there are large proportionate representations of Jewish offi- 

cers and men in the forces from the great British dominions, 

like Australia, New Zealand and Canada. There are, so far as 

} we know, no Jewish officers in the Russian army, but they are 

represented in the French, Belgian, Austrian and German 

forces. An estimate of 300,000 would probably not be too much 
for all the Jews engaged in fighting. 

ys In neutral countries, and even in the countries which are 

at war, the leaders of the chosen people are planning to take 

advantage of the opportunities likely to be afforded at the 

close of the war for a forward movement looking toward na- 


+. 
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by themselves, in their own land and under their own govern- 


4 ment. Some of the orthodox Jews in America, together with 
. some radicals, are planning for a Jewish congress in July. 
I. They say that now is the time to settle the Jewish question 
__. once for all. The purposes in view regard primarily the estab- 


lishment of Jewish colonization on a larger scale in Palestine, 
with a view to a Jewish nation with its capital at Jerusalem. 
_ In addition to this, these leaders wish to use the pressure of 
war to secure or confirm promises of political rights and fair 
social treatment for the Jews, especially in Russia and Poland. 
The largest single contingent of the Jewish race still resides in 
© Western Russia. There and in Roumania they have been most 
5 subjected to the pressure of legal restrictions and the denial 
of social recognition and equal rights of travel and business. 
Some of the more imaginative Jewish leaders are dreaming 
a of transplantation for this whole Russian and Roumanian 
__- Jewish people to Syria. 
The war, therefore, has sharpened the difference of opinion 
2 among both Jews and Gentiles as to the ultimate destination 
A q of the Jewish people. For many students of the subject the 


-_ gonviction has grown ever stronger that Judaism is not so 
: ; much a race distinction as one purely of religious faith. The 
~~ Jew's character, which has often in its extremes made him 
% unpopular with his Gentile neighbor, is largely the result of 
é social pressure, which has forced the Jew to specialize in cer- 


tain lines of trade. On the other hand, many Jewish leaders 
-___ are firmly convinced that nothing will settle the question of 
Semitism except the re-establishment under international guar- 
ie antee, or with powers sufficient for self-defense, of a Jewish 
5 nationality. In case of a complete German and Turkish vic- 
tory the peace-making will take small account of Jewish hopes 
~ and aspirations. If the war ends as a drawn game, with the 
attempt to restore the world as nearly as possible to its con- 
dition of last July, the Jewish ambitions will have small 
chance of being made real. In the break-up of Turkey and the 
final ending of the Teutonic dream of an empire extending 
from the English Channel to the Euphrates, following a tri- 
_ umph of the Allies, it might be possible to get the ear of their 
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tionalism for om many of the Jewish peoples as prefer to be 


leaders for a Jewish buffer state between the probably French 
controlled Northern Syria and the existing British overlordship 
in Hgypt. 


The Women at The Hague 


Let carping critics sneer as they will. It means a tremen- 
dous deal to this war-ridden world that a conference in the 
interest of peace is now going on at The Hague, in that splen- 
did palace dedicated to good will among the nations, which 
will in God’s good time again be a rendezvous for Officially 
accredited delegates from now warring nations to devise means 


‘whereby in their relations to one another reason and good will 


shall take the place of selfishness and force. Meantime this 
little gathering of women from a dozen different nations, most 
of whom haye undergone perils and privations in order to be 
there, present to us one of the few points of light and hope 
in the midst of the general Huropean darkness. It is true that 
women of France and Belgium declined to take part in the 
conference on the ground that it was not an opportune time to 
consider definite terms of peace. On the other hand, English 
and German women, who theoretically should be most bitter 
and hostile to one another, have been able to meet one another 
courteously; and while disagreeing on details of the program, 
have been able to discuss the underlying issues. 

Success to these gallant women! May wisdom be imparted 
so that they will not indulge in mere heroics or-set forth a 
purely idealistic program, but one which in its breadth and 
practicability will appeal to all peace lovers who would be 
prepared to act effectively when the first opportunity presents 
itself. 

Two things at least have been emphasized by the confer- 
ence. One is internationalism. The fact that women from 
so many countries, some of them actually at war, can so far 
unite as to demand that the cruelties and miseries of war shall 
end, shows their ability to rise above purely national consid- 
erations. If we are ever to get a new world order it will be 
because of an increase throughout the world in the number of 
those able to think internationally. And even while carnage 
goes on along fighting lines for hundreds of miles, the capacity 
to think in terms not of one nation, but of all humanity, must 
be fostered in every land where Christian women and Chris- 
tian men have any influence. 

The other factor projected into prominence by this Hague 
conference is the part women must hereafter play in the set- 
tlement of world questions. When one reflects how for cen- 
turies they have been the helpless victims of war, and how 
since last August in every nation they have been put to shame 
and sorrow, one cannot wonder that fifty American women of 
prominence and 150 British women of equal distinction, as well 
as women from the continental nations, have been drawn to- 
gether in the hope that they will influence public opinion and 
allay the growing hatred between. nations which is such a 
menace for the future. We can pardon what has seemed to 
some an unwise blending of the peace issue and the issue of 
votes for women when we remember how kings and cabinet 
ministers hitherto have ventured to make war regardless of the 
attitude of women, simply because in most countries they have 
hitherto had no way of expressing their convictions effectively. 


& 

British conservatism has seldom produced a more striking 
example than the action of the lower house of the Convocation 
at York, the northern province of the Church of England, 
which has declared against prohibition of liquor selling. The 
conyocation resolved that it “would look with anxiety upon 
total prohibition of the sale of alcoholic drinks.” We can 
assure the clergy of the Church of England that American 
friends of Great Britain “look with anxiety” upon the risks 
which liquor selling is producing in English life and in the 
British power of self-defense. On the other hand, leaders in 
all branches of the church and editors like Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll are vigorously supporting prohibition. 

& 

The situation in Northern Persia, we regret to state, so far 
from improving, has grown worse and worse. The emphatic 
protest of the United States Government, through Ambassador 
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Morgenthau, will no doubt receive a civil answer from Con- 
stantinople. We wish we could be sure that it would effect its 
purpose in bridling the Kurdish tribes whose outbreak for 
robbery and massacre has shocked the world even in the midst 
of the cruelties of war. We fear, however, that Dr. Shedd, 
one of the veteran Presbyterian missionaries in Persia, is right 
in saying that the only present earthly hope of the Christians 
is in the advance of a Russian army. 
= 


Mother’s Day has quickly taken a place of honor in the 
calendar, and next Sunday, in hundreds of churches and Sun- 
day schools and on many public platforms, the one who is 
worth more to the world and to the individual life than a 
whole battalion of brigadier generals will have her due meed 
of praise and love. Many a man and woman too can echo 
what D. L. Moody said of his mother at her funeral: “She 
was one of the noblest characters the world has ever seen. 
She was as true as sunlight. I never knew her to deceive me. 
If every one had a mother like her, if the world was mothered 
by that kind of mother, there would be no need for jails.” 

a 

It is good news that the South American republics, en- 
couraged by their experience of mediation between the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Acting President Huerta of 
Mexico, are drawing together with a view to making the most 
of South American opportunities and interests. Brazil, Argen- 
tina and Chili are, we hope, our friends, and nothing that 


concerns their prosperity is without interest to us. Linked 
together they would make a formidable enemy, but we believe 
that war between North and South America is as much out of 
the range of possibility as war between the United States and 
Canada, 
a 
When Governor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania was appealing 
for election, he put forward certain pledges of reform which 
included laws against child labor and in behalf of local option. 
He is now proving himself a man of his word and insisting on 
legislative backing in the carrying out of these and other re- 
form pledges. Why should not the legislature of Pennsylvania 
prove itself up to date by prompt acquiescence in the wishes 
of the governor? 
s 
It must keep the recording angel’ busy to register and 
reconcile the conflicting statements from the firing lines. 
Maybe he doesn’t try to reconcile them, but puts them all 
down, even some of the official bulletins, as plain, straight lies. 
od 
Disclosures at Albany are not stimulating to the gentle art 
of letter-writing. 
F 
Send good men to the National Council and give the laymen 
a chance. 
ws 
All in line for the May state meetings. 


From Our Western Window 


Supposing that a Congregationalist of some reputation, who 
was also head of the Biblical department in one of our insti- 
tutions should resign on grounds that criticized the religious 
atmosphere of the institution, and that soon thereafter a promi- 
nent Unitarian church should proffer him a call to its pas- 
torate? 

This would be a faint analogy—as fair as analogies ever 
are!—to a situation that is to some degree agitating the 
Quakers, Prof. Elbert Russell, head of the Biblical department 
in Earlham College—that conspicuous Friends’ institution in 
Indiana—has lately sent in his resignation. He charges that 
in recent years the college “has relaxed its moral and religious 
requirements,” while extending its attention in scholarship and 
athletics, His conception of the college policy, as it ought to 
be, seems to be advanced in these words, “The Friends have 
a right to expect the college to promote the interests of the 
church as an organization.” 


These and other criticisms have stirred the Friends of the 
college, not to say the wider constituency of friends. An in- 
vestigation, without reflecting either acceptance or rejection 
of Professor Russell’s views, has been petitioned for. Mean- 
while, the Hicksite Friends’ meeting—that section of Quaker- 
dom which corresponds to Unitarianism—located in Richmond, 
the seat of Harlham, has asked Professor Russell to become 
its leader. His decision is not yet announced. 


In official reply to the faculty member’s charges, the [Harl- 
ham trustees have issued a lengthy statement that discusses 
the situation in detail. Some of their declarations are worth 
quoting as a matter of general interest to administrators of 
our Christian colleges. Here are a few waymarks of Earlham 
policy: “Earlham College does not retain members of the 
faculty who are known to be unsympathetic with the teachings 
of the Friends’ church. . . . In making appointments the field 
of available Friends is first canvassed. ... The college does 
not feel justified, however, in sacrificing educational efficiency 
for sectarian reasons, Some of the strongest Christian men 
and women in our faculty have been and are members of other 
churches. ... In a word, Earlham College is a Christian col- 
lege under control of Friends, and lays special emphasis on 
ideals which were once referred to, perhaps justly, as Quaker 
ideals, but which now are becoming the common possessions of 
the Christian Church—ideals of peace, temperance, democracy 
in religious matters, including the equality of women, silent 
worship, civic responsibility, divine guidance in individual 
living.” 
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Professor Russell’s indictment of religious laxity is taken 
up at more length. In this connection the trustees refer to 
compulsory church attendance required by some New England 
colleges. Then they define the Earlham attitude in this way: 
“Earlham College has attempted to carry out the ideals of 
democra¢ty and reality in the matter of church attendance. We 
attempt to avoid the element of coercion in matters of worship. 
Worship under compulsion is not worship. The policy of the 
college is by pastoral visitation, by the moral influence of the 
authorities, the faculty, the Christian Associations and, best of 
all, by the presence in the hearts of the students themselves. 
of a deep religious interest to guarantee church attendance.” 

These citations, somewhat at length, from an educational 
policy followed by one of our most wholesome Christian com- 
munions ought to be of vital interest and suggestion to all 
concerned with the maintenance of Christian education, The 
Earlham attitude is conspicuously democratic and far-seeing 
in its dealing with youth, efficient in its educational worth and 
certainly not without striking possibilities for strength in its. 
own denomination. Professor Russell’s position that the col- 
lege ought to promote the church “as an organization” comes” 
strangely from an educator and member of the faculty. If it 
had been an outsider, some “bossy” contributor of wealth or 
some trustee with narrow vision, the contention would be- 
serious enough. But for an officer of the college to wish its 
place to be made subordinate, that educational aims be made- 
the tail to the kite of religious values, is not far from ludi- 
crous. In these days, far-seeing educators, some of the most 
devoted Christians we have, are and have long been thoroughly 
convinced that the separation of church and college is as 
necessary and as desirable as that between church and state, 
so far as educational policy is concerned, The attitude of 
Jarlham, however, is an example that even where educators 
so feel, they are so much the more intent that the ideal of a 
college and a Christianity in which the twain have become one. 
flesh is as desirable as a state which seeks as its highest guide 
the ideals of Jesus Christ. . 

An interesting addenda to this Earlham incident proves 
that the college authorities have deeds as well as words to illus- 
trate their pronouncement. It happens that a new experiment 
in behalf of student welfare has been arranged for next year. 
Two members of the faculty are to be released for a part of 
their teaching time to devote themselves not only to a study 
of student life but especially to concern themselves with those - 
problems that enter into student conduct. 
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Chicago in the Human Struggle 


A Strike at the Wrong Stroke of the Clock 


By Graphe 


Through all the ages there has been a cry Armour plants, who followed Mr. Armour 


of the laborer for more wages.’ It has been 
a pitiful ery, a pleading cry, a ery of abject 
want, of poverty at the edge of despair, of 
men and women groping in unlighted homes, 
shivering around little fagots on the hearth, 
feeding on a crust of bread. But here in 
Chicago it is no longer a pitiful cry or a 
pleading ery, but a demand of power run 
wild, mad with what it has been feeding 
upon. All the tears ever shed in all the ages 
by all the oppressed and wronged laborers 
of earth seem to have gotten into a human 
mill race and to be driving the machinery of 
the labor movement so hard that it is run- 
ning away with itself. Like all floods too 
long dammed back and suddenly let loose, it 
is roaring over the banks of the stream and 
raging through the fields of toil with reckless 
disregard of consequences. 

What sense was there in the building 
trades of Chicago going on a strike for an- 
other raise of wages already extremely high 
after a winter of unusual non-employment, 
of months of idleness which threw scores of 
thousands of men into the streets and which 
taxed every source of charity and benevo- 
lence to the utmost? But all the same they 
struck. Carpenters who were receiving sixty- 
five cents an hour struck for seventy cents 
an hour, and they did it when every instinct 
and impulse of business wisdom told them 
that this time of depression in the industrial 
world was not a time for such a demand. 

J. Ogden Armour, head of the great pack- 
ing corporation, told the Federal Industrial 
Relations Commission, which has just closed 
a sitting here, that he objected to labor 
unions “because as soon as they got power 
they did not know how to use it.” It would 
be easy to think that he was right, so far as 
the building trades unions of Chicago are 
concerned. They have risen to more prower 
than they know how to use for their own 
good or the good of the public. Birds know 
when to build their nests, and the labor 
unions of Chicago ought to have known that 
the spring of 1915 was the time to build 
houses, not to strike. 


A NEW DESPOTISM 


If we ask what made wages such a pitiful 
pittanee in the past, or caused forced labor 
without any wages at all, the answer is, 
tyrannical power. And that is -precisely 
what caused a strike which had no justifica- 
tion in business conditions or in the claims 
of human welfare. , The carpenters’ strike in 
Chicago was not voted by the members of 
the union: it was ordered by officials who 
did not dare to leave it to the men. We 
talk about autocrats who ordered the war in 
Burope, but here in our free republic, in 
this city where the American eagle screams 


and sereams., we have an autocracy which 


makes war in the industrial world with more 
abandon than the war lords of Europe. A 
Chicago carpenter is a citizen of a free coun- 


__ try when he goes to the polls, but the sub- 


ject of a despotism when he goes te work, 
and the contractor has to struggle for ex- 
istence on the borderland of freedom and 
tyranny. ; : 

In his testimony Mr. Armour also made 
the remark that “an office boy today may 
run Armour & Co. tomorrow,” and hence the 
company was always watching for signs of 
talent and application among its employés. 
In a word, what the management wants is 
to have its employés rise in usefulness and 
success. The general manager of all the 


as a witness before the Commission, began 
work for the company at $1.75 per day, and 
kept rising until he is now in a commanding 
position. In this respect the Armour busi- 
ness is in line with what we always have 
claimed for American freedom, viz., that it 
gives boy and man a chance to rise. Merit 
means opportunity. 

Here again, labor unionism is in danger 
of getting into conflict with one of our first 
principles. It has not been encouraging 
merit or quick action at work. It has been 
saying, “Don’t hurry; go slow.” The infe- 
rior workman must have the same wages as 
the superior man. To the business agent all 
men on a job look alike. It is eight hours a 
day and so much per hour, whether a man 
does four hours of work in the eight or full 
measure. But inasmuch as the world is so 
constituted as to want all that it pays for, 
with a hankering after more, it will be im- 
possible for a system which discourages 
efficiency and puts merit to one side ever to 
justify itself in the world or really to ad- 
vance human progress. 

The two things which organized labor 
must now guard against are the abuse of 
power and the neglect of efficiency. The pas- 
sion for efficiency is so great in the world, in 
war or in peace, that no kind of organiza- 
tion, however powerful, can resist it and 
come out right. 


THE FORD IDEA 


The Ford Motor Co. has just sent me a 
copy of its report on the result of the first 
year of profit-sharing. The Ford people 
are proud of it and enthusiastic and want 
everybody to know it. They think they have 
taken all of the “don’t-hurry” spirit out of 
their employés and have them going at their 
best. As they put it, “the Ford idea is to 
make a life, not a mere living for its men,” 
and the success of the idea is pronounced 
wonderful. “Manhood and thrift are the 
requisites.” In detail, a share of the profits 
is given to every man that is married, living 
with and taking care of his family; to every 
single man, more than twenty-two years of 
age, who is of proved thrifty habits; and to 
every man or woman less than twenty-two 
years of age who is the sole support of blood 
relations. The share in the profits is dis- 
tinct from the wages. Every man in the 
shop who is drawing up to thirty-eight cents 
an hour, if he qualifies under the plan, draws 
a total of $5 per day, wages and profits 
combined; those drawing from thirty-eight 
to forty-eight cents an hour get $6; and 
those drawing more than forty-eight cents 
an hour, $7. The Ford idea is a hustler. 

There are 16,000 employés in the service 
of the company, and several hundred thou- 
sand more people probably would like to be 
there. The increase of prosperity among the 
workmen at the end of the year is marked. 
The employés are buying homes, or lots on 
which to build homes, renting better apart- 
ments, depositing money in banks, increasing 
life insurance, paying old debts, cleaning up 
and dressing up, drinking less whisky, going 
to church more, keeping out of the police 
courts more and behaving better every way. 
A man who had spent thirty-two years of 
his life in the penitentiary got a sniff of the 
Ford idea and begged to be tried. He made 
good, and sixty-seven other men who had 
“done time’ took the Ford cure and are now 
prospering and happy. The police in the dis- 
trict report a great change, and the priests 
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of the Catholic employés warmly praise the 
Ford plant for what it has done in their 
parishes. 

Perhaps profit-sharing is the solution 
which is needed for the labor problem in the 
great manufacturing industries of the coun- 
try. Certainly some incentive must be found 
to make the wage-earner a friend of his em- 
ployer, where now he is an enemy, or with 
no interest in anything but the hands of the 
clock and the pay envelope. 


BIG PROFITS AND UNEQUAL DIVISION 


One statement made by Mr. Armour in 
his testimony to the Commission is not sup- 
ported by the facts; it was even contradicted 
by his own admissions. Mr. Armour said, 
“There is hardly a company in this country 
that I know of but would be glad to pay its 
men $20 a week.” He knows of plenty of 
them. Chicago has numerous companies 
which have been amassing millions and pay- 
ing its men less than $20. per week. Mr. 
Armour admitted that the net earnings of 
his company last year were $7,000,000, on 
a capitalization of $20,000,000. This means 
thirty-five per cent. profit on the capitaliza- 
tion, and yet the statement of his manager, 
which seemed to be given with some reluc- 
tance, showed that in four of the principal 
departments of the business, the average 
weekly wages of the employés were, $9.85, 
$11.36, $11.66, $12.52. Could not some of 
the thirty-five per cent., or $7,000,000, have 
been added to the small salaries of employés 
instead of being annexed to the surplus, 
which it was confessed has now reached the 
enormous sum of $90,000,00@, Does the cor- 
poration need to get so immensely rich and 
have so many branch establishments and new 
sources of revenue, while the laborers are 
toiling for a bare existence? 

Is not this unequal division of profits the 
argument which labor unions are using with 
so much force, and which they are slowly 
but surely turning into a club to compel 
employers to pay wages above what they 
really can afford? Mr. Armour would scorn 
to ride in a Ford machine, but he might ride 
the Ford idea of profit-sharing with consid- 
erable benefit to his employés and helpful 
influence on other captains of industry. 


WE ALL PAY TRIBUTE 


The admission of a thirty-five per cent. 
profit also throws a ray of light on the 
cause of high prices in the market. The 
products of the packers would taste better if 
we did not have to contribute to the $7,000,- 
000 of profit every time we meekly bow be- 
fore the butcher. We get it in the neck 
when we can’t afford to buy a steak. . 

Will the present investigation of the Fed- 
eral Industrial Relations Commission have 
any effect in the way of righting the situa- 
tion and curing industrial discontent? I 
hardly think so. The name of the Commis- 
sion sounds large enough to cover a big rent 
in the relation of things, but such a Com- 
mission usually discovers what everybody 
already knew. The facts under cover are 
never as large as the fact of human nature, 
and even an investigating committee carries 
a good deal of that under its wise look. The 
central fact about labor troubles is that 
labor wants less work and more wages, and 
capital wants more work and less wages. 
In philosophy Sir William Hamilton chased 
all big questions down to mutual contradic- 
tions. The labor problem is up against a 
contradiction. 


D R. BROWN’S 


The High Quality of Mercy 


Here is one of the great night scenes of the Bible! The region 
is lonely and forlorn; it is “the wilderness of Ziph.” The camp 
of the king is quiet. The three thousand soldiers ‘are all asleep. 
Only the wild beasts are abroad, seeking their prey by stealth. 

“Saul lay sleeping within the barricade of wagons, with his spear 
stuck in the ground at his head,” even as “the lance standing 
erect is now the sign of the sheik’s headquarters among the Arabs.” 
And suddenly the glory of a gentle deed shone round about them, 
resplendent against the dark background of that cruel age. 

David had been hunted through the fastnesses of Judea as though 
he had been a fugitive from justice, pursued by bloodhounds. He 
had felt for months that as the Lord lived there was but a step 
between him and death at the hands of the murderous men Saul 
had sent to take his life. He had felt the hateful injustice of 
it all. For many a man it would have meant that his heart would 
have become bitter as gall and the face of his soul like ink. 

But here was a man with a heart to forgive. He crept into 
the camp of the man who had been a relentless foe at peril of his 
life, with a single trusted lieutenant at his side. He stood in the 
silence and darkness of the king’s own tent. He caught up the 
spear which was stuck in the ground at the king’s head. He had 
his enemy utterly and finally within his power. 


“LET ME SMITE HIM!” 


Then his companion, knowing the long, dark story of unmerited 
persecution, whispered to him that the time was ripe for action. 
It seemed to his dull mind that all the circumstances were provi- 
dential. ‘‘Abishai said to David, God hath delivered up thine 
enemy into thine hand this day. Now, therefore, let me smite 
him, I pray thee, with the spear to the earth at one stroke; I will 
not smite him the second time.” One swift blow would suffice to 
pay off the score, 

He had a show of justice on his side. Here at his feet was 
the man who had sent paid thugs to take the life of the one to 
whom he had given his own daughter in marriage. Here was an 
enemy who had come with three thousand soldiers, sleeping in that 
very camp, to slaughter his rival in the affections of the people. 
Here was a foe who had been going about like a roaring lion to 
destroy the clokBest friend of his own son. David also might have 
felt with his faithful companion, who reached for the spear of 
requital, that the time was ripe to remove this relentless foe from 
the face of the earth. 

David lived when “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” 
was the law of the land. It was accepted as a law from on high 
for the control of human action. The atmosphere he breathed 
was not one of forbearance. The popular heroes were men like 
Samson and Gideon or women like Deborah and Jael, who did not 
hesitate to strike down their enemies. 

The higher and the lower instincts of healthy manhood con- 
tended within him that night for the mastery. The higher had its 
way. “David said to Abishai, Destroy him not. The Lord forbid 
that I should put forth mine hand against the Lord’s anointed.” 
(He respected the office of the king, disgraced as it was in those 
hard days by its sorry incumbent.) “But take now, I pray thee, 
the spear that is at his head and the cruse of water, and let us 
go. And they got them away and no man saw it, neither did any 
awake, for they were all asleep.” 


THE POTENCY OF KINDNESS 


“Peace hath its victories no less than war.” Mercy has its 
trophies no less than force. They bore with them the spear and 
the cruse of water taken from the king’s tent as valid exhibits of 
their forbearance when that enemy who had hunted them to the 
death had lain helpless at their feet. Here was a man who would 
not avenge himself. He felt that vengeance belongeth unto God. 
Here was a man who long ages -before the ushering in of the dis- 
pensation of mercy will live, if it be possible, as far as in him 
lies, peaceably with all men. Here is one who will make the bold 
adventure of undertaking to overcome evil with good. 

David belonged to that race whose Shylock said, 


“Tf I can catch him once upon the hip 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him.” 


But he belonged also to that race whose prophet said, “What doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do justly and to love mercy and 
to walk humbly with thy God?’ He belonged to that race from 
which came the world’s Messiah amid songs of peace and good 
will, with these benign words upon his lips, “Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 
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VENGEANCE MUST DECREASE ; MERCY WILL INCREASE 


“It was a red-letter day in the life of David when he spared 
Saul. Why has not this day been seized upon rather than the 
day when he killed Goliath as the day worthy of endless commem- 
oration? It is easier to kill Goliath with a stone than to spare 
Saul when he is in our hands. But a boy’s imagination is more 
deeply stirred by spectacles of bloody conquest than by exhibitions 
of self-mastery. And what is our human race as yet but a big, 
war-loving boy, finding more delight in men who storm cities than 
in those who rule their own spirits? But as humanity approaches 
the mood of the Man who uttered the Beatitudes we may be sure 
that the David who killed Goliath will decrease and that the David 
who spared Saul will increase.” (Jefferson.) - 

He had in that hour a giant’s strength, but he would not in 
vengeful fashion use it as a giant. “Destroy him not,” he whis- 
pered in the dark as he felt his companion clutching the spear. 
We are already thinking of One, born of the house and lineage of 
David, who would say, “The Son of Man is come not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them.” The Master was at once “Great 
David’s son” and “the only begotten Son of God.” David himself 
on that dark night saw one of the days of the a of Man and 
was glad. 

Here is the principle which ruled David’s katt wrought out 
at last in sublime perfection: ‘Love your enemies. Bless them 
that curse you. Do good to them that hate you. Pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute you—that ye may be the 
children of your Father.” 

If you are struck upon the cheek unjustly, endure a second blow 
rather than strike back in hot resentment. If you are compelled to 
go a mile, go two miles rather than seek to be avenged. Take 
the rule of action from within the best instincts of your own 
heart, rather than have it furnished by the behavior of some evil- 
doer. Do not suffer his wrongdoing to master you—nay, rather 
give your own nobility of nature its chance to overcome his evil 
with good. 

It is easy to say it. It is so divinely hard to do it in the hour 
of moral provocation. The soft answer turns away wrath, but 
the hot retort comes readily to the lips. The humane requital of 
evil with good points the way of spiritual advance, but the wish 
to pay him back in his own coin, with a tip thrown in for good 
measure, is often more natural. We are followers, however, of 
One who claimed that men are transformed by the renewing of 
their minds. He has made good his high Gain in the countless 
victories of his faithful friends. 

When David and his companion had exercised this self-restraint 
they climbed an adjoining crag and called out to the king’s body- 
guard. They showed him the cruse of water and the spear in the 
dim, uncertain light of the new day that was breaking, and re- 
proached him for not keeping closer watch over the person of his 
chief. Saul, by the hearing of the ear and by the pricking of his 
conscience, recognized that well-known voice, “Is not this thy 
voice, my son David?” 


THE REDEMPTIVE POWER OF MAGNANIMITY 


Then David called upon him to answer whether the’ external 
influences which had rendered him unlike himself were human or 
superhuman. “If it be the Lord that hath stirred thee up against 
me, let him accept an offering. But if it be the children of men, 
cursed be they before the Lord.” 

In the presence of this generosity the heart of Saul was inched. 
“T have sinned,” he said. “I have played the fool. I have erred 
exceedingly. Return, for I will no more do thee harm because my 
life was precious in thine eyes this day.” David stood there on 
the heights not of “the hill of Hachilah, which is before Jeshimon” ; 
he stood there on Mt. Forbearance, mercifully pronouncing his 
words of grace upon the troubled heart of a guilty king. 

David’s greatest victory was not over Goliath, but over the 
spirit of vengeance, which might easily have possessed him. 
Greater is he that ruleth his own spirit than he that taketh a 
city. 

“The quality of mercy is not strained. 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed. 

It blesses him that gives and him that takes. 

‘Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown. 
We do pray for mercy, 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 


1 THE 


The Present Opportunity 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for May 9-15 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Present-Day Opportunities for Christian 
Service. 1 Cor. 8: 1-13. 

Numerous Opportunities, Individual Work. 
Some people seem to have the idea that the 
whole life of the world depends upon their 
own activity. A little glance at the secular 
side of life might teach them better. I often 
pass a grocer’s clerk perched up close to the 
window, keeping accounts of sugar, salt and 
flour. That clerk has no idea that he is 
running the whole great store. If he had 
he would be an instance of the knowledge 
that puffeth up. The world is full of oppor- 
tunities, but our limited powers allow us to 
utilize only a few of them. Our greatest 
danger as disciples is of standing aside in 
uncertainty or indifference, and letting op- 
portunities of work for Christ slip through 
our fingers. The business of the Christian 

.is to find his own individual work. For the 
rest, he must trust the owner of the world to 
find and use such instruments’ as he will. 


How Shall We Find Our Place? If there 
are really any people who are anxious with 
all their hearts to find their work for Christ 
and have not yet found it, the probability is 
that either they are already doing some 
large part of their individual task without 
realizing it or that the difficulty lies in their 
unwillingness. The receipt for finding your 
own individual work is simple: it is to look 
around and take hold anywhere where help 

. is needed. There are counselors appointed 
for our help. Do you desire work in the 
church? Go, then, to the pastor or the Sun- 
day school superintendent, and say in the 
words of the old prophet, “Here am I; send 
me.” But arm yourself with humility and 
do not expect to begin your service in the 
largest or most showy place. It may be that 
the pastor or superintendent will try you 
out in a very little place. If you fill that 
to admiration, he will be anxious to push you 
on. The secret of beginning, then, is to be- 
gin, not obtrusively, but to begin in any lit- 
tle work that lies close to your hand. 


Getting Rid of Self-Consciousness. One 
secret of success in Christian service is get- 
ting self out of the way. The man who is 

- always thinking of his own dignity is too 
much like the man whom Christ pictured, 
who took the highest place at the feast only 
to be requested to step down to the foot of 
the table. Your business is to begin; pro- 
motion comes from others. It might be well 
to read that parable about the lowest seats 
as a suggestion for the open door of present 

“4 opportunity. 


Bringing Adwenture into the Christian 
Life. There is an English conversational 
phrase which says that a man likes to do a 
i little “on his own.” Something like this 

- ought to lie in our minds in connection with 
- Christian ‘service. God has given us eyes 
as well as hands. He means that we shall 
_____ jook about for neglected opportunities. He 
y offers us a spice of adventure in our work. 
" _ Perhaps your opportunity is to be found in 
j - some direction where there is evident need, 
‘but no worker visible: If so, do not try to 
My shove the opportunity off upon others, but 
y ask yourself seriously whether this discovery 
‘of meed may not be your personal and in- 
dividual call from God. It may be that he 
means that you shall have the joy of pioneer- 
ing in your work for him. 
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THE REFUGE OF OUR FEARS 


What time I am afraid, I will put my 
trust in thee.—Psa. 56: 8. 


e 
None of us ever came to the begin- 
ning of a year so overcast. This is su- 
premely the hour in which we should be 
quiet and confident.—Campbell Morgan. 


When our present experience is all 
confused and our future looms black, we 
must throw ourselves back upon the long 
story of His patience, His power, His 
grace—W. Douglas Mackenzie. 


What thought can be more rich and 
solemn than this of God so utterly filling 
the universe with himself that out of no 
unexplored corner of it can start any 
anxiety to surprise him?—Phillips 
Brooks. 


Who dwelleth in that secret place, 
Where tumult enters not, 

Is never cold with terror base, 
Never with anger hot; 

For if an evil host should dare 
His very heart invest, 

God is his deeper heart, and there 
He enters in to rest. 


When mighty sea winds madly blow 
And tear the scattered waves, 

Peaceful as summer woods, below 
Lie darkling ocean caves; 

The wind of words may toss my heart, 
But what is that to me? 

"Tis but a surface storm—Thou art 
My deep, still, resting sea. 

—George MacDonald. 


Let us serve God in the sunshine while 
he makes the sun shine. We shall then 
serve him all the better in the dark when 
he sends the darkness. The darkness is 
sure to come. Only let our light be God’s 
light, and our darkness God’s. darkness, 
and we shall be safe at home when the 
great nightfall comes.—Frederick W. 
Faber. 


Let us commit ourselves to that un- 
sleeping love and wisdom and power. He 
will go with us all the way through— 
not alone to the end of life, but to the 
end that lies beyond the end. There will 
be our final going out, our exodus and 
our final coming in, our home-coming. 
And there is nothing that lies between 
you and the threshold of that heavenly 
home that need ever fill you with dismay 
if God be with you—John McNeill. 


O God, who seest all our weaknesses 
and the troubles we labor under, have re- 
gard unto the prayers of thy servant, 
who stands in need of thy comfort, thy 
direction and thy help. Thou alone know- 
est what is best for us; let me never dis- 
pute thy wisdom or thy goodness. Lord, 
so prepare my heart that no affliction 
may ever so surprise as to overbear me. 
Dispose me at all times to a readiness 
to suffer what thy providence shall order 
or permit. Grant that I may never mur- 
mur at thy appointments nor be ewas- 
perated at the ministers of thy provi- 
dence, Amen. 

—Thomas Wilson. 
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Christian Endeavor 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for May 16-22 


BY PARRIS T, FARWELL 


Why I Believe in Christian Hndeavor. 
2 Tim. 1: 1-14. (Union meeting with the 
Juniors. ) 

Christian Nurture. An invaluable service 
has been rendered to the churches by the 
Christian Endeavor Society because it has 
demonstrated the fact that children may 
grow up naturally in love and loyalty to 
Christ. Over against the idea of spasmodic 
conversion it has fostered the conception of 
normal development from earliest childhood, 
leading to an act of the will in the thought- 
ful choice of Christian discipleship. Churches 
that diligently care for the youth of their 
parishes are least in need of the aid of out- 
side evangelists. 


Loyalty to Christ. It has also placed 
proper stress upon loyalty to Jesus Christ 
as the essential factor, the test of the Chris- 
tian life. To believe in Christ and follow 
him, striving to do his will, is more impor- 
tant than the assent to long- and elaborate 
creeds. The Christian Endeavor Society has 
nurtured thousands of young people in this 
belief and has been a great influence in 
focussing the thought of the church on this 
central truth. It has doubtless been a prime 
agency in bringing about the changed atti- 
tude of churches during the past generation, 
resulting in simplification of conditions for 
church membership and abbreviation of creed 
statements. ' 


Religious Education. Christian Endeavor 
has also provided an element of religious 
training which supplements the work of the 
Sunday school. In the prayer meeting and 
by its pledge it has cultivated the spirit of 
prayer, the practice of devotional Bible 
reading, thoughtfulness on religious themes 
and the gift of self-expression. All of these 
are of the greatest value in developing reli- 
gious efficiency. 


Loyalty to the Church. Christian BHn- 
deavor has also greatly strengthened the 
local church by emphasizing the duty of the 
young people to be loyal to their own church 
and denomination. In many churches the 
minister has no more loyal body of helpers 
than is found among the young people, who 
are ready and eager to undertake any task 
committed to them. In thousands of 
churches also the officers and workers of to- 
day are men and women who have been pre- 
pared for their work by such early training, 


Social Service. During recent years the 
young people’s societies have enlisted in 
many ways in activities for social better- 
ment. “Christian Hndeavor stands always 
for Christian citizenship. It stands for tem- 
_perance, for law, for order, for Sabbath 
keeping, for a pure political atmosphere; in 
a word, for righteousness.” The cultivation 
of such a spirit among vast numbers of 
young people is full of promise. 


Christian Unity. And, finally, no reli- 
gious body has been more effective in pro- 
moting the feeling of Christian fellowship 
among members of all denominations and, 
thus, in cultivating unity of spirit in spite 
of diversity of organization. The outlook of 
Christian Dndeavor is world-wide; its activi- 
ties are manifested in many lands, and wher- 
ever it is found its influence is for unity. 
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Questions of Proportion 


AND UNDENOMINATIONAL 
GIFTS 

Churches with a narrow sectarian outlook 
refuse to support anything which has not 
the denominational label. Churches with lit- 
tle interest in their denomination often seem 
to take special pleasure in contributing to 
outside causes. One easily reaches the con- 
clusion that both are wrong. In these days 
of multiplied philanthropic, reformatory, 
civie and educational agencies, many of them 
doing work which no single denomination 
can do, it is shameful to maintain the nar- 
row sectarian attitude. But in these days, 
when more than ever strong, continuous and 
purposeful effort is needed to accomplish 
large things, how shall a denomination dis- 
charge its duty unless loyal support is given 
to its own undertakings by all its parts? 

Plainly, no mathematical formula can be 
laid down to cover the case. But experience 
has brought about a fairly general agree- 
ment on certain principles. For instance, 
it appears ‘clear that a church cannot wisely 
give any considerable aid to a non-denomina- 
tional interest when the same interest is ade- 
quately cared for by an agency in its own 
denomination. It is also a fairly obvious 
principle that the support of non-denomina- 
tional agencies is primarily an affair of indi- 
viduals rather than churches. No one ex- 
pects or desires that the time will ever come 
when all giving will be done through church 
channels. On the other hand, a church 
stands for the common life of its members as 
related to the larger life of their denomina- 
tion. Only for special reasons does it need 
to direct their corporate giving away from 
the established lines of their own work. A 
further consideration often overlooked is the 
difficulty of securing such guarantees of per- 
manency and reliability in the conduct of 
non-denominational agencies as are auto- 
matit¢ally secured in a properly organized de- 
nomination. It is never certain in the case 
of any organization that it will continue to 
conduct its work with fidelity and compe- 
tence. But in the case of a denominational 
agency the cure is always in the hands of 
those who support it. In the case of outside 
agencies cure is difficult, sometimes im- 
possible. 

These principles agree in putting the em- 
phasis of church giving upon definitely or- 
ganized and accepted denominational causes. 
But they do not preclude just recognition of 
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the growing body of tasks which must be car- 
ried forward by bodies outside the lines of 
sect. It is to be hoped that increasingly 
these bodies will be not non-denominational, 
but definitely interdenominational, thus pay- 
ing the way for the coming time when bar- 
rief lines shall be erased and there shall be 
a World Church of Christ. 


HOME EXPENSES AND BENEVOLENCES 


What ought to be the relation between the 
amount spent for running the local parish 
and that which goes beyond its bounds. The 
phrases sometimes used, “for ourselves,” “for 
others,” appear to suggest that money spent 
on parish work has a self-regardful quality, 
and money sent away a self-forgetful quality. 
But are we ready to admit that the local 
church, with its doors standing open, its 
ministrations free to all, its multiplied serv- 
ices to the community, is a self-regardful in- 
stitution? Are not the sums spent for its 
support devoted to the furthering of the 
Kingdom of God in the same sense and 
degree as those sent abroad? The church 
which is using money for any other end than 
the promotion of the Kingdom of God is 
guilty of a breach of trust. But it is none 
the less clear that there is a difference in 
nature between amounts spent for parish 
purposes and those devoted to benevolence. 
The first yield is a direct return to the donors. 
They and their children receive a variety of 
benefits—religious, moral, social and esthetic 
—from the church they attend. If they are 
property owners in the community they have 
even a financial return for their gifts to the 
ehurch, It follows irresistibly that the par- 
ish expenses need to be subjected to a scru- 
tiny not called for in the budget of benevo- 
lences. Selfish motives can hardly operate 
to increase the latter. They may very easily 
influence the former. Luxurious appoint- 
ments, artistic music and eloquent sermons 
are instrumentalities which conceivably may 
promote the Kingdom of God. But it is 
never certain in the case of any individual 
church that they do not represent a refined 
selfishness. 

No mathematical conclusion can be reached. 
One hears the formula, ‘As much for others 
as for yourselves.” This is a beautiful and 
inspiring suggestion—for some churches. In 
every denomination there are a few churches 
so situated and with such resources as to 
make it very probable that they will be meet- 
ing their duty in a balanced way by making 
home expense and benevolence equal. But 
the suggestion has no value for the mission 
church which by a sacrificial struggle raises 
just enough to continue its work, nor to the 
large city church whose membership repre- 
sents great accumulations of wealth. The 
former cannot dream of meeting such a de- 
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~ of the individual members. 


mand. The latter ought to be ashamed if it 
does not do more. 


It is plain, therefore, that no rule will | 


fit all churches. Strictly speaking, the same 


rule will not fit any two churches, for in no - 


two are the conditions identical. It cannot 
be found in the denominational apportion- 
ment, for apportionments are of necessity 
defective and artificial. There is only one 
place to find it, viz., the sum of the ability 
That is to say, 
when the people of a given church have 
divided among themselves as equitably as 
possible the necessary cost of carrying on 
the work of the home church, the remainder 
of their giving ability should be devoted to 
benevolences, and constitutes their standard 
as to the proportion between the two. If this 
ideal were fully attained, who can say in 
how many cases benevolent gifts would be 
larger than parish expenses. Doubtless, the 
number would be very large. But in every 
case the determining factor would be the free 
devotion of possessions, not an external law. 

This conclusion, though it denies any final 
validity to benevolence budgets, does not dis- 
courage their use. On the contrary, it de- 
mands them. Most Christians have a very 
imperfect apprehension of the demands of 
stewardship; no Christian has perfect wis- 
dom as to the ordering of his giving. It is 
a help to us all, therefore, to have set be- 
fore us a goal for our united efforts. A 
faithful missionary committee, after study 
of all the factors in the ease, can suggest 
a budget which both in its total and its dis- 
tribution greatly helps the members of a 
church in determining their duty. This 
budget should be changed from year to year 
as conditions change. In the endeavor to 
meet this budget, and as an appeal to the 
devotion of the people, the Every Member 
Canvass has come into existence and found 
wide acceptance. Many churches are finding 
in this sensible, brotherly and permanent 
form of effort the solution of the problem of 
proportion. The missionary committee 
names a sum to be sought. It may be a 
third or a half or twice the parish expenses. 
The people, facing one by one their duty, 
record their pledges, whose total corrects the 
committee’s estimate. Occasionally that 
total is less; ordinarily, more. No rule will 
cover the case except this, “All the churches 
giving all their strength for all the welfare 
of all the world.” 
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The Sunshine Clan 


BY MARY DAVIS 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Smiles, like sunbeams, melt hard ice 
And fill the world with cheer ; 

Banished are cold and selfish thoughts 
As flowers of joy appear. 


We were in unusually good spirits as we 
alighted from the automobile and started to 
go around by the side door, as we always 
did. But father called us from the front 
porch, ‘Come in this way.” 

As we flocked into the parlor I hoped it 
was a wedding, but there was only a stern- 
faced old man sitting there alone. His hair 
was crisp iron gray, his eyes were keen iron 
gray, while his mustache, which was very 
long and warlike, was stiff iron gray. And 
he did not look like a man who was inter- 
ested in children at all. 

“These are Hlizabeth’s children,” began 
father, and he turned to us, “and this is 
your Grandfather Curtis, who has made a 
long journey for the express purpose of 
seeing you.” 

Of course, it was unfortunate that the 
boys should be so unusually dirty, and every 
particle of color and life had left Hlizabeth’s 
face; and, of course, I am only a rolypoly 
Stuart whom a grand gentleman from 
Georgia would never think of noticing twice. 
It was plainly evident that Grandfather 
Curtis was very much disappointed in us, 
and we all sat in an unhappy silence. 

Poor father had something else on his 
mind too. “Girls,” he began, hesitatingly, 
“Aunt Christine was called over to Mrs. 
Haskins, who is very ill, and Hilda had one 
of her toothaches, and—er—lI let her go 
home, Do you suppose you can”— 

“Get supper?’ I finished, joyously. “Of 
course we can.” We scurried off to the 
kitchen, very much relieved to get out of 
Grandfather Curtis’s presence, if the truth 
must be told. 

The boys were in an awful panic at the 
idea of having to entertain him. ‘Probably 
you'll need us too,” they volunteered, and 
they followed us out of the room. 

It was no hardship for Blizabeth and me 
to get supper. She got out the prettiest 
tablecloth (the one with the rose and thistle 
pattern) and Grandmother's Stuart’s real 
porcelain and Great-aunt Lucinda’s tea- 
spoons. I baked biscuits and opened a jar 
of Aunt Christine’s tomatoes and made 
tomato soup. In the meantime Charlie had 
run to Deacon Wood’s store for a box of 
strawberries, and Dlizabeth arranged these 
in pyramids on shallow green dishes and 
carefully dusted pulverized sugar over them. 
Then we sent Dumpling into the parlor to 
say that everything was ready. 

Grandfather ate his soup, which was well 
seasoned, hot and appetizing, in silence; then 
he devoured three biscuits and never asked 
how old I was. But he did smile when he 
noticed bis strawberries. “I am very fond 
of berries,” he remarked, and raised one 
delicately to his lips. 

I couldn’t help thinking that he ate very 
slowly for a man who was fond of straw- 
berries. Daddy, who was still munching a 
biseuit with enthusiasm, looked up cheer- 
fully, “Yes, we do get very fine strawberries 
around here.” 

“Very nice, certainly,” answered Grand- 
father Curtis, politely, eating steadily but 
very, very slowly. The boys were giggling 
to themselves over something, and Elizabeth 
and I threw them reproving glances. Then 
Daddy bit into a strawberry and screwed 
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up his face. “Why, what did you put on 
these, Polly?” he asked. 

“Pulverized sugar,” 
“Why, father?” 

“Pulverized borax,” corrected David Liy- 
ingstone, who prides himself on his fine taste, 
The boys could not keep back their laughter 
any more, and after a minute Grandfather 
Curtis and father joined them. WBlizabeth 
and I tried to smile politely, but tears in- 
stead of smiles came. 

“You dear little girls,” said Grandfather 
Curtis, with every bit of his sternness and 
reserve gone; “is this the way we are go- 
ing to repay you for your splendid soup and 
biscuits?” He handed Charlie a dollar. “I 
wonder if your Deacon Wood doesn’t keep 
ice cream.” 


answered Elizabeth. 


Charlie grinned and was off, and in less 
than five minutes were were all eating 
chocolate ice cream cones and trying to get 
grandfather’s attention at the same time. 

When Aunt Christine opened the door of 
the den a couple of hours later she found 
grandfather sitting in the armchair in front 
of mother’s picture, with Dumpling fast 
asleep in his arms. The rest of us were 
clustered around his feet while he told us 
story after story of the little girl days of 
our beautiful mother. 

A little pucker of worry vanished from 
father’s face as Aunt Christine and grand- 
father shook hands in a perfectly friendly 
but stately manner. “The little girls do- 


Continued on page 574 


Little Miss Muffett Abroad 


BY ALICE E. BALL 


IX. Greece 


Fair Helen, a Greek, 
Sat close by a creek, : 
Eating Hymettus honey so famed, 
When down flew a bee, 
Which stung Helen’s small knee, 
And for days the poor child was much lamed. 
(To be continwed) 
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The Scene of the Next National Council 

The bird’s-eye view on this page of the “Green” and its en- 
vironments will serve to introduce the many Congregationalists 
who will visit the historic city of New Haven during October in 
connection with the coming meetings of our National Council and 
our missionary societies. The life of the city converges here. On 
the south are prominent stores, while to the north and west are 
the many buildings connected with Yale University. In the fore- 
ground of the scene is the historic Centre Church, which will be the 
headquarters of the Congregational gatherings. To the right, from 
the point of view of the observer, is the United Congregational 
Church, which will share with its older neighbor and the other 
churches in New Haven the entertainment of the Council and will 
provide commodious quarters for committees and exhibitions. 
To the left of Centre Church we see an Episcopal church. On the 
extreme right, we face the picture, are the Public Library 
and the new courthouse. 


as 


The Taft-Eddy Mass Meeting in Boston 


The big gymnasium of Boston’s new Y. M. C. A. was the scene 
April 18 of a great mass meeting held under the auspices of the 
‘Twenty-Four-Hour-a-Day Club, and addressed by ex-President Taft 
and Sherwood Eddy, leader of the campaign held last fall in China. 
The meeting was arranged to reveal to the Association members 
of the Y. M. C. A. as a world power and interest them 
in its extension work. That it aroused interest is proved by the 
fact that 3,300 applied for seats on the appointed night, only 2,300 
of whom could be accommodated. The fortunate ones represented 
contributors to the general fund and representatives of, 
both ministers and laymen. Before the general meet- 
ing eighty substantial business and professional men of the city 
dined together as guests of the Boston Y. M. C. A., and heard 
from President Johnson and Treasurer Crossett of the good work 
it is doing in behalf of 8,000 young men. Mr. Eddy’s address 
dealt work in general, and his recent spectacular 
campaign in China in particular, and made a profound impression 

Mr. Taft’s address ably seconded Mr. Eddy’s, in- 
unusual emphasis and conviction the evangelist’s 
appeal for interest and co-operation in the world-wide work of the 
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Association and in the promotion of the brotherhood of man. He 
said in part 
When, recently, I heard a wonderful lecture on the war, in 


which the lecturer gave his intimate studies of the people in all the 
belligerent countries, I discovered that he had secured his informa- 
tion mostly through association with the men of the various Y. M. 
C. A.’s, and that brotherly feeling shown towards others was most 
strongly reflected in their membership.’ Which leads me to say this: 
I believe that when the time comes to heal the deep wounds of the 
present conflict, it will be the Y. M. C. A. that will offer a splendid 
possible center for active and solid reconciliation between the 
warring nations. 

Bitter as present animosities may be, they will surely heal. We 
had an internecine war Ourselves, but its antagonisms are no more 
and all is forgotten—and fighting among relations is apt to be un- 
usually bitter! 
friends. And in this bringing of men into the relations of brother- 
hood the Yétng Mens Christian Associations of the world will, 


So the ill-feeling will pass and all.will. again be + 
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A panoramic view of scenes and buildings upon which delegates to t. 


I believe, perform a great service and do much to restore to men 
the happiness they want, now clouded by war. 

Mr. Taft paid a high compliment to Boston. declaring it to 
have the world’s finest equipped Y. M. C. A.—he himself laid its 
corner stone—and said that his admiration for Boston and for its 
way of doing great things quietly was intense. 


Booker T. Washington in Louisiana 

An ex-governor of Louisiana, a member of one of the aristo- 
cratic families of former days, introducing an ex-slave as one of 
the greatest living men before a mixed audience in a typical South- 
ern city on the fiftieth anniversary of Lincoln’s death, furnishes a 
picture of the wonderful transformation in public sentiment and 


Former Presttent Ta’t aud Sherwood Eddy speaking before 2200 
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nal National Council will look in October of the present year 
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e Sherwood Eddy and Mr. Taft. 


thought. Such was the scene when ex-Goy. Newton C. Blanchard 
introduced Dr. Booker I’. Washington to an audience of about 
10,000 people in Shreveport, La., on April 28. For several years 
2a committee of colored men in Louisiana have been planning to 
have Dr. Washington make a tour of the state as a part of an 
educational program for racial uplift and interracial good will and 
co-operation. The character of the reception he would receive 
was uncertain. A conference with the editors of the big dailies 
secured their indorsement and co-operation, and with this the plan 
was projected. The results were astonishing to the most hopeful. 
White and colored people turned out in large numbers at every 
place visited, and gave a public reception to this hero of peace 
such as conquering heroes usually get. Beginning at New Or- 
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leans, he traveled about 1,000 miles through the state in a special 
car, visited ten cities, two educational institutions—Southern Uni- 
versity and Gibsland College—and one purely rural community, 
and delivered fifteen addresses to about 40,000 people of both races. 
he trip was made at a cost of about $1,100, paid by the com- 
munities visited. 

Columns given to reports of the meetings and strong editorials 
in the daily papers voiced the approval of the white population. 
The atmosphere for the time, at least, has been refreshed. A 
follow-up campaign is being planned. Much of the good done can 
be made permanent. Dr. Washington and his companions from 
other states in the party. said of the trip: ‘During the past four 
days, on a tour of the state of Louisiana, we have witnessed many 
evidences of racial progress and of cordial co-operation between 
the two races living side by side. We have been the recipients of 
the most generous and whole-souled hospitality of our own people 
at all points visited, and at the same time have been extended a 
genuine welcome by leading white citizens.” A Ts 


An Episcopal Society for Boys 


All Angels Episcopal Church, New York, Rev. Dr. Townsend, 
pastor, has a “K. B.”’ Society that employs the single feature of 
the Greek letter societies of keeping secret the meaning of the 
letters in its name. It is for young men, whom it successfully 
carries over the critical period from: fifteen to twenty-two or twenty- 
three years, wherein occur the great losses of men to the church. 
After eleven years it has a membership of eighty, of whom twenty- 
two are active; many others grown too old refuse to break rela- 
tions with the “K. B’s.” The society enlists lads at thirteen and 
fourteen, especially the choir boys and Sunday school boys, and 
gets them into confirmation classes, keeping in touch with them 
after confirmation. Its work is the all-around work of the church, 
its history, its missions, its education, its ministry; and while for 
serious-minded persons, it does not neglect the social fellowship. 
At times the entire membership attends the theater, sitting in the 
top gallery seats. Meetings are held fortnightly, on Sunday even- 
ings. All the members take supper together, paying fifteen cents 
each, five of which goes to the society and ten for food. One regu- 
lation is that members are pledged not to use tobacco until twenty- 
one years of age. The. condition keeps none out of the society. 

The society owes its existence to an All Angels curate who left 
the parish long ago for Westfield, N. J. There he established a 
similar society. The two now form the total K. B. force in the 
church, but efforts are now to be made by New York laymen to 
extend the number, believing that here is an all-around proposition, 
attractive to young men, and doing much to bridge the period when 
boys are too old for Sunday school and too young for the Men’s 
Club. 


The Methodists of Kansas City, Mo., have added more than 


By : 1,000 mefnbers, and the Protestant’ churches of Kansas City, Kan 


have increased their combined membership ‘ten per cent., having 
added 1,580 members thus far ini 1915. 
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THE 
LEAGUE ¢ INTERCESSION 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 


that he send forth laborers into his harvest. | 


Ask and it shall be given you; seek and 


ve shall find; knock ond it shall be opened | 


unto you; for every one that asketh receiv- 
eth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. 

And he spake a parable unto them to the 
end that they ought always to pray and not 
to faint. 


The object of prayer for the week 
beginning May 16 will be 


For ‘THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND 
THE STUDENTS WHO ARE GOING FORTH 
TO THEIR WORK. 


That evangelistic enthusiasm may go 
along with scholarship among theological 
teachers. 

For the calling of men from the colleges 
to enter the seminaries and make the pas- 
torate their life work. 

For graduates of the seminaries taking 
their first charge, that they may have 
wisdom to feed the flock and win souls to 
Christ’s service. 

For undergraduates in their summer 
work and rest, 

That God will send forth laborers into 
his harvest. 

For our own pastor and his work. 


What can I do to bring these prayers 
to pass? 


Lord of the harvest, send forth laborers 
into thy harvest, we beseech thee, as we 
are taught of Christ to take thought for 
the needs of the hour and the gathering 
of fruits from all the world. Let a bless- 
ing from the Spirit of all Wisdom rest 
upon those who teach the word in schools 
or congregations. Go forth with the 
young men who at this time begin their 
work for thee and make them instruments 
for good, And let thy Kingdom come and 
thy will be done in earth even as it is 
done in heaven. 


[The object of prayer for the week be- 
ginning May 9 will be For Evangelists— 
the Seed-sowers of the Word. Comment 
in The Congregationalist for April 29.] 


We of this generation are less solicitous 
than our forefathers for the raising up of 
ministers. There are fewer homes where 
the first desire is to see a son in the pulpit 
or on the mission field. If this implies a 
poorer thought of the opportunity of the pul- 
pit, it is a danger sign. The work demands 
the highest powers and is the most necessary 
work of all for the church and the world. 
That there may be a spirit of consecration 
in our homes for the work of God in the 
world by the dedication of our sons and 
daughters to the special work of spiritual 
leadership is a prayer which lies back of 
many prayers for missionary and congrega- 
tional efficiency. 

The League of Intercession aims.to unite 
the thoughts and prayers of its members on 
definite aims for petition. It takes Christ’s 
commands and promises as its platform and 
eall to work. As a sign of unity and a break 
in the busy day it asks at least a moment’s 
thought and prayer at noontide, with chosen 
hours, at nine, or noon, or sunset, on the 
Lord’s Day. There are no dues or by-laws, 
but the roll is kept at the office of The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass., where letters 
and suggestions are always welcome. 


Every Woman Should Know 


There are three entirely dif- 
ferent kinds of baking powder, 
namely: 


(1) Cream of tartar, derived 
from grapes; 

(2) Alum, a mineral acid; and 

(3) Phosphate of Lime. 


(1) Baking Powders made of 
Cream of Tartar add to the food 
the same healthful qualities that 
exist in the ripe grapes from 
which Cream of Tartar is derived. 


(2) Baking Powders made of 
Alum add to the food some form of 
Alum or Aluminum, a heavy metal, 
wholly foreign to any natural 
article of food. 


(3) Phosphate of Lime is made 
from rock or by burning bones 
which by chemical action are 
changed into a white, powdered 
acid. It is used in baking powder 
only because it is a cheaper 
substitute. 


A Cream of Tartar powder never contains 
Alum or Phosphate. 


Every housekeeper should read 
the names of the ingredients 
printed on the label and know 
‘what she is using. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
New York 


ty 
Mothers . 
WY 
BY FANNIE E. OSTRANDER < 
y 
Mothers are God’s high messengers of trust WA 
To teach his love to men. F 
Holding divinity within their hearts, ave 
They breathe it forth again. 2 
VF 
The tenderness of Christ and sacrifice, ‘ 
Epitomized have birth aE 
With the incarnate spark of heavenly flame 2 
They herald to the earth. in 
: 
k i 
Sharers of all-creative mystery, re 
Heaven's opening gates they see. q 
With deathless courage, when the need appears, : 
They face their Calwary. Wy 


Though God himself and his eternal Christ 
Stand on supremest height, 

Mothers are just below, to pass the word, 
From those blest Realms of Light. 
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| RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Fer the Week Ending Friday, April 30 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Legislation in the States 

The California Legislature passed and 
Governor Johnson signed a Convict Labor 
Law permitting prisoners from the peniten- 
tiaries to build state highways. Governor 
Johnson appended to his approval of the 
bill an explanatory statement to the effect 
that this use of the convicts would not come 
into competition with free labor. The so- 
called ‘““Canneries Bill’ before the New York 
Legislature, which would have broken down 
the restrictions upon hours of work in the 
canneries for women and _ children, was 
finally defeated after an effort for its passing 
which does little credit to the good feeling of 
the New York Legislature. 


The Sinking of the Frye 

The reply of the State Department to the 
German offer to pay for the sinking of the 
American ship William P. Frye by the Prinz 
Witel Friedrich was forwarded to Germany. 
The State Department refused publication 
of the letter before it had been received by 
the German government, thus following 
precedents disregarded by Ambassador von 
Bernstorff. It is intimated that our govern- 
ment accepted the German offer of payment 
for the vessel, but restated its claims that 
the payment was due under the general con- 
ditions of international law. 


Floods in Texas 

Spring floods in many localities of Texas 
did serious damage to railroads, and heavy 
rains accompanying destroyed much prop- 
erty in town and cities. 


The Shipment of War Munitions 

*Gen. Samuel Pearson, who held the com- 
mand for the Boers in the South African 
War, made complaint against the Allis- 
Chalmers Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., that it 
Was in a conspiracy forbidden by the state 
law with the Bethlehem Steel Co. and 
others, his purpose being to prevent the man- 
ufacture by the company of munitions of war 
for sale to other nations. 


The Barnes Libel Suit 

Px-President Roosevelt concluded an eight- 
day session on the witness stand, during 
which the whole correspondence between 
him and Senator Platt of New York and 
Mr. Barnes was read to the jury. The 
Former President testified that he had used 
these and other political bosses as tools in 
the interest of the public. Points of interest 
brought out were the Former President’s 
opposition to the renomination of Governor 
Hughes, his close companionship in consulta- 
tion with Platt and Barnes and his occa- 
sional independences of action. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


China and Japan 

Japan continued to push its demands for 
concessions upon the Chinese government. 
It was announced from Washington that 
Viscount Chinda, Japanese Ambassador, was 
invited to a conference with Secretary Bryan 
in which the Secretary of State pointed out 
the interest of the United States in the in- 
dependence of China. It was announced 
from Tokio that new Japanese proposals 
containing important concessions to British 
and American opinion had been presented 
by the Japanese negotiators. 


The War in the West 


The great German drive in Flanders which 
carried their line at two points to the west 
side of the Yser Canal was checked and 
most of the lost ground recovered by the 


French, Belgians and British in one of the 
most sanguinary combats of the war. Inci- 
dentally, the German bombardment utterly 
destroyed the town of Ypres, with its won- 
derful old Gothic buildings. 


The Landing im the Dardanelles 


The long-contemplated attack upon the 
forts which guard the Dardanelles was com- 
menced with a landing of French troops on 
the Asiatic side and of British troops under 
Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. British official reports indicate 
landing at six points on the peninsula 
under the protection of the fleet, with seri- 
ous losses but with complete success in es- 
tablishing bases of attack. 


The German Treatment of British Prisoners 


The results of an official inquiry by the 
British government in regard to the treat- 
ment of British prisoners in Germany were 
published in an official White-Book. Lord 
KKitchener and Premier Asquith in Parlia- 
ment declared that accusations of ill treat- 
ment in some, but not all of the prison 
camps in &ermany were well established. 
Lord Kitchener said that the British mil- 
itary authorities would not undertake re- 
prisals, but that at the close of the war 
those who were guilty of these insults and 
persecutions would be held personally re- 
sponsible. Mr. Asquith said that treatment 
differed greatly according to the character of 
the commandant in charge, but that every- 
where the British prisoners were treated less 
kindly than the French and Russians. 


An Extension of Contraband’ 


The British government announced that 
shipments of raw cotton intended even for 
neutral ports would not be permitted to pass, 
as cotton is the raw material of explosives 
and therefore could not be suffered to pass. 


The War on the Sea 


The French armored cruiser Leon Gam- 
betta, patrolling the mouth of the Adriatic 
between Italy and Albania in the Straits of 
Otranto, was torpedoed by an Austrian sub- 
marine. The ship went down in ten minutes, 
all the officers refusing to leave their posts. 
About 136 out of a crew of perhaps 750 men 


“And | laid it 


were saved by Italian vessels which put out 
from the port of Brindisi. 


South American Rapprochements 

A movement has been inaugurated and is 
rapidly gathering force for a full under- 
standing among the governments of Brazil, 
Argentine and Chile for a league of the 
South American powers in the interest of 
their national security and ambitions of 
progress and commercial extension. The be- 
ginnings of this plan grew out of the so- 
called A. B. C. mediation at the time of our 
occupation of Vera Cruz and our strained 
relations with Acting President Huerta’s 
government, 


The Woman’s Peace Congress 

The International Peace Congress of 
Women opened at The Hague. Miss Jane 
Addams of Hull House, Chicago, was unan- 
imously appointed chairwoman. No dele- 
gates were present from either France or 
Belgium, but ten countries were represented, 
and the proceedings are to be conducted in 
Dutch, English, German and French, with 
several delegates selected as interpreters. 
Resolutions were adopted protesting against 
the madness and horror of war, recognizing 
women’s responsibility, but declaring that 
their influence could be made effective only 
with equal political rights. The Congress 
pledged women to do all in their power to 
promote mutual understanding and good will 
and to educate children toward the ideal of 
constructive peace. 


The Death Roll 

Frederick W. Seward, Assistant Secretary 
of State under Lincoln, Johnson and Hayes, 
He was the son of William H. Seward, with 
whom he was closely associated, and they 
were together when at the time of Lincoln’s 
assassination an attempt was made to kill 
Secretary Seward and were both wounded. 
John Bunny, famous comedian of the 
‘movies,’ whose face on the films is known 
to millions of Americans. Alexander N. 
Scriabin, Russian pianist and composer, 
whose music has been much discussed as 
played by famous orchestras in Europe and 
America.— Rev. Dr. John H. Wyckoff, for 
forty years a missionary under the (Dutch) 
Reformed Church in India. 


Same Price, Double the Weight— 


A good substantial roofing will give you better service than a light and flimsy 


one. 


The question to consider is how 


many pounds of protection are you 


going to have for each hundred square feet of roof? 
With Amatite you will get 100 pounds, That ismore than double the weight 


of other roofings at the same price. 


Amatite lies solid and snug on your roof. It won't rip off ina gale. 


Furthermore Amatite is waterproof and its mineral surface needs no 
painting or coating. Nails and cement free with each roll. 


We will be glad tosend you a free sample of Amatite on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham 
Salt Lake City 


Kansas City Minneapolis 
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St. Louis 


Seattle 


Chicago Dry ? 


Chicago is to have a great campaign next 
spring in the attempt to make the city dry. 
The number of saloons here at present is 
7,152. The fight to eliminate these has al- 
ready begun. The war at present is being 
waged through the columns of the news- 
papers. The wet crowd has only one gun 
left, and that is a small one-barreled, taxa- 
tion fowling piece. It scatters badly and 
does little damage. The people in these 
parts at last see that the indirect taxation 
used by licensing saloons makes taxes a 
great deal heavier than direct taxation in 
dry territory would be. They have been 
hoodwinked by the taxation cry about as 
long as they are going to be. 

Many leaders of the dry forces think that 
the time is not ripe for this campaign. Tlli- 
nois has a strict Sunday closing law on the 
statute-books which is not at all enforced in 
this city. These leaders argue that if we 
have not sentiment enough to get a Sunday 
closing law enforced that we surely cannot 
make the city entirely dry. Some years ago 
a large number of saloon keepers were ar- 
rested and brought to trial for keeping open 
on Sunday. The evidence against them was 
complete and overy-kelming. There was not 
a conviction, how ver. Juries voted, almost 
without leaving their seats, to acquit them. 
The sentiment against the saloon has grown 
greatly since that time. 

That ‘the saloons can be closed on Sunday 
in Chicago Judge Landis of the United 
States District Court has proven during re- 
cent weeks. A short time ago the Tosetti 
Brewing Company went into bankruptcy 
and came into the hands of Judge Landis. 
The saloons owned by the brewery, to the 
number of fifty or more, are now controlled 
by the court. Judge Landis immediately 


IN A SHADOW 
Tea Drinker Feared Paralysis. 


Steady use of either tea or coffee often 
produces alarming symptoms, as the poison 
(caffeine) contained in these beverages acts 
with more potency in some persons than in 
others. 

“JT was never a coffee drinker,” writes an 
Illinois woman, “but a tea drinker. I was 
very nervous, had frequent spells of sick 
headache and heart trouble and was subject 
at times to severe attacks of bilious colic. 

“No end of sleepless nights—would have 
spells at night when my right side would get 
numb and tingle like a thousand needles were 
pricking my flesh. At times I could hardly 
put my tongue out of my mouth and my right 
eye and ear were affected. 

“The doctors told me to quit using tea, but 
I thought I could not live without it—that 
it was my only stay. I had been a tea 
drinker for twenty-five years; was under the 
doctor’s care for fifteen. 

“About six months ago, I finally quit tea 
and commenced to drink Postum. 

“T have never had one spell of sick head- 
aches since and only one light attack of 
bilious colic. Have quit having those numb 
spells at night, sleep well and my heart is 
getting stronger all the time.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages, 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c. and 25c. packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder—dis- 
solves quickly in a cup of hot water and, 
with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 30c. and 50c. tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and cost 
about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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issued strict orders to the effect that all 
these saloons should obey the one o’clock 
and Sunday closing laws. A few of the 
saloon keepers complained that they would 
lose: money if they closed on Sunday. They 
disobeyed the law, and are now in contempt 
of court and are to be fined. 

All the dry forces of the city and the sur- 
rounding country have united for this cam- 
paign. ‘he fact that the Anti-Saloon League 
is one of the leaders in the fight commends 
the campaign to many conservative people. 
We always look to this organization for ex- 
amples of sanity and good judgment, coupled 
with aggressiveness. Leading ministers, 
ehurches and business men are behind the 
movement and are anxious for the fray. 

The leaders of the drys are rejoicing 
greatly because Billy Sunday has consented 
to come to Chicago for an evangelistic cam- 
paign next spring. He has indicated that 
he would rather come in January, so that 
the largest effect of his meetings may be seen 
at election time. Three hundred and fifty 
ministers, with many laymen, signed the in- 
vitation to Mr. Sunday to come. Congre- 
gational ministers, at their regular fellow- 
ship meeting on Monday, voted for the 
independence of the local church by adopt- 
ing a resolution which refused to commit 
the association regarding Mr. Sunday’s 
coming, thus leaving each church free to 
take its own attitude toward the latter. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott of the Outlook, who spoke at 


the Congregational Club last night, said 
afterwards in conversation: “I desire to be 
quoted as favorable to Mr. Sunday. Of 


course, I believe he does some harm by his 
theological teaching, but I believe he accom- 
plishes so much good by his ethical teachings 
and the reforms he accomplishes that I have 
a friendly feeling toward him and his work.” 
Knowing Chicago intimately as I. have for 
twenty years, it will seem nothing short of 
miraculous if it goes dry. With the women 
voting, in spite of the large foreign element, 
I believe that the drys, to quote Billy Sun- 
day, “will give the wets a run for their 
money.” VIATOR. 


A Boston Pastor in Paterson 
BY REV. A. H. MULNIX 


“A degradation of religion”—that was my 
first impression. ‘How easily is this divine 
instinct within us perverted!” 

On Sunday morning, after two week-day 
meetings at the Tabernacle, I found myself 
seated in a comfortably upholstered pew of 
a popular New York church, Here was a 
service to satisfy the mind and heart. “I'll 
not go out to Paterson again,” I said. 

But, strangely enough, that very afternoon 
I was seated on those same rough, wooden 
benches, with my feet once more buried in 
the sawdust. 

“Here is a man,’ I mused, “with no in- 
tellectual training. His sermons show no 
knowledge of philosophy, art, literature, 
music, the sciences, and it’s all terribly 
erude. His language shocks you: ‘Chickens 
come home to roost,’ ‘Hotcakes off the grid- 
dle.” What words are these for the Chris- 
tian pulpit?” 

Nevertheless, I found myself going again 
and again to the Tabernacle and looking up 
into the face of this man who daily is hold- 
ing the hearts and minds of that great as- 
semblage in the hollow of his hand. 

Sunday afternoon it was very warm. Mr. 
Sunday, without coat, vest or collar, with 
the sleeves of his light negligé rolled up, now 
rushing back and forth like a caged lion, now 
standing on his chair, now upon the pulpit, 


| gazed into the eyes of ten thousand coatless 


men who sat and stood motionless, save 
when they made the rafters ring with their 
lips and hands or when they drew out their 
handkerchiefs to wipe away the perspiration 
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—and the tears, strong manhood’s tears— 
or when at the challenge, “And who will 
rise to say, ‘From this day on I will live a 
better life,’” they leaped as one man to 
their feet. . “ 

“The cultured churches are doing their 
work; Mr. Sunday is doing his,” I found 
myself saying. “I am doing the best I can,” 
he cried, and ten thousand lips answered 


“silently, “You are, and it is enough.” 


Yes, after all, here was a man of power, 
now frowning, now smiling, now thundering, 
but always gripping the souls of those men 
before him as he laid bare his own heart 
and showed how Jesus had healed it. 

Since then I have been again, and my 
thoughts are framing these words, “Let him 
come to us.” 

From men on the streets, from car con- 
ductors, from Catholie pageboys in the hotel, 
from colored porters, from those with every 
evidence of high breeding, from the ministers 
of the churches, from stalwart business men 
of this thriving city, my quiet investigation 
yielded but one judgment, “Fine!” 

Billy Sunday has won the heart of Pater- 
son. He will win the heart of Boston. 


Faneuil, Mass. . 


Isles of Shoals Conference 
Plans 


Plans are well under way for the second 
summer conference of Congregationalists at 
the Isles of Shoals. It will be held, begin- 
ning Friday, July 30, and ending Sunday, 
Aug. 8, on Star Island. On account of the 
burning of Appledore Hotel last September, 
accommodations will be limited to 250, the 
capacity of the Oceanic. The secretary is 
Rey. John L. Sewall, 29 Coburn Avenue, 
Worcester, Mass., from whom all informa- 
tion may be obtained. The program for the 
conference will be based upon the theme, 
Congregationalism, Past, Present and Fu- 
ture, and there will be a series of evening 
addresses upon topics related thereto. Bible 
expositions will be given mornings, followed 
by conferences upon vital problems of pass- 
ing interest to the churches. Liberal time 
‘will be allowed for open forum discussion. 
Other features will include the Morning 
Watch and Candle Light services, stereop- 
ticon lectures, musical and social occasions. 


$25,000,000 Loaned; not one dollar 
lost for an investor. J. L. Pettyjohn 
& Co., of Olathe, Kans., will invest 


your funds in absolutely safe First 
Farm Mortgages to net you excellent 
interest return. Write them for par- 
ticulars and references. 


7% FARM LOANS FOR SALE 


500.00 and up secured by First Mortgage. Write 
CALVIN J. WILDY, Hemingford, Nebraska 
(President First National Bank.) 


HOIT 2 McWILLIAM 


JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING 
200 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 


Sound Investments 
Netting 5-10% 


Send for 19-page Circular describing a large 
variety of high grade issues of long standing, in- 
cluding Public Utilities and Standard Oil Stocks. 
Tel. For Hills =L. R. PACKARD, Manager 


FARM LOANS 


We offer First Mortes, e Farm Loans to net 54% and 
the best Investmen or Individual 


Trust 
downnenta. ete Correspondance sollated, ample Ral 
PHOENIX TRUST COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus $150,000.00 
Eastern References. OTTUMWA, IOWA Business Est. 1876 
$20,000,000.00 loaned for investors without loss. 
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Seals, 


being. 


For the Church 


For the Church 


For the Sunday-School 


-85 in full cloth binding 


Che Church Hymnal 


$.80 in half morocco binding 
-65 in full cloth binding 


$.30 in full cloth binding 


are 


Hymns of Worship for the Sundayp-School 


Send for returnable samples and a complete catalog or our hymn-books for Church, 
Prayer-Meeting, Sunday-School, College and School 


THE CENTURY CO., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


— An Interesting Bit of Hymn-Book History 


et CENTURY CO. have been in the hymn-and-tune book business for thirty-five 

uy Churches which bought books of them more than a generation ago are still 
buying of them—for once in from ten to twenty years a church is quite sure to want to 
make a change, to avail itself of the use of new hymns and tunes which have come into 
3 Here is one record of many—a memorandum of hymn-book purchases of the 
First Congregational Church of Denver: 


1881 Adopted “Songs for the Sanctuary” for the Church. 
1889 Adopted “Laudes Domini for the Sunday-School.” 
1896 Adopted “The New Laudes Domini” for the Church. 
1913 Adopted “ Hymns of Worship for the Sunday-School.” 
1914 Adopted “The American Hymnal” for the Church. 


Note the length of service of each church book: “Songs for the 
Sanctuary,” fifteen years; “The New Laudes Domini,” eighteen years. 


The Three Standard Books of To-day 


Che American Hyninal 


$1.00 in half morocco binding 


Women’s. Home Missionary 
Enthusiasm 


The tide of home missionary enthusiasm 
rose to a high level in Southeastern Massa- 
echusetts and Rhode Island on Wednesday, 
April 28, at the semi-annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association with 
the First and Central Congregational 
ehurches of Fall River as hostesses. 

A delegation of 125 guests from twenty- 
four different towns, representing at least 


_ thirty auxiliaries, together with the Fall 


River contingent, comfortably filled the 
chapel of Central Church, where the sessions 
were held. With the president, Mrs. Pat- 
ton, graciously presiding, and ably seconded 
by Miss Noyes and Miss Hvans, efficiency 
marked the conduct of the day’s proceedings. 
Well-chosen hymns, a devotional service of 
rare solemnity led by Miss Slade and two 
beautifully rendered solos by Miss Lincoln 
added to the impressiveness of the program. 

Of especial interest to the auxiliaries in 
relation to methods of work were Mrs. 
Guild’s suggestions on the use of the Junior 
text-book; and the discussion, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Miller, which swept the 
cobwebs from many a brain on such subjects 
as, organization, programs, scholarships and 
endowments, money versus boxes, and even 
that delightful bugbear,. apportionment. 

Hager attention greeted the speakers who 
described different phases of work on the 
field. Miss Quimby told of the interesting 
life of the Negroes so eagerly climbing the 
hill of knowledge at Lincoln Academy, North 
Carolina; Miss Jordan made very clear the 
leavening power of the mission schools in 
Utah, where, just as their soil needs the 
irrigating streams, the dire need of the peo- 
ple is the “water of life.” 

Miss Hyans brought realistic glimpses of 


the work from great Montana, where a par- 
ish of 1,200 square miles puts the mission- 
ary on his mettle, to Porto Rico, where the 
medical missionary treats 4,000 cases a year 
and opens his clinics with song and prayer. 

The Schauffler Home was ably presented 
by Miss Hawes, with the aid of a collection 
of excellent pictures; and one was certainly 
made to feel the need and the desire to con- 
tribute toward the $23,145 to be raised by 


the Woman’s Home Missionary Association | 


for the new Schauffler building, as a part 
of the Pilgrim Tercentenary Fund for 1920. 

A fitting climax to the program came in 
the Social Vision of Home Missions, brought 
by Dr. Herring. With concrete illustrations 
he made very real the potency of home mis- 
sions in overcoming the spirit of sectional- 
ism in our land; in utilizing and assimilating 
new elements; in the promotion of social 
justice; in short, as a constructive force in 
building the nation of which our forefathers 
dreamed. 

The women of the two. entertaining 
churches took great pleasure in having the 
out-of-town delegates as their guests at 
luncheon, and the social fellowship about 
the attractively spread tables and later over 
the teacups at First Church proved not the 
least of the privileges of an enjoyable and 
helpful day. 

Fall River, Mass. 


Billy Sunday and the Yale 
Convocation 


It was significant that a whole evening 
session of the recent convocation at Yale was 
given to the consideration of Billy Sunday 
and his work. At other sessions of the con- 
vocation problems due to the war, to chang- 
ing creeds and to industrial conditions re- 
ceived considerable attention; but certainly 
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none of these seemed to engage such general 
interest as this latest of problems which 
many a minister is facing or expects to face 
in connection with proposed campaigns in 
his own city—what attitude should the min- 
ister take toward Billy Sunday and his work? 

Professor Weigle led off with a carefully 
prepared paper. He stated that he had 
heard Sunday only three times. He had 
gone with an open mind, but with a certain 
expectation that his prejudices and sensi- 
bilities would receive a shock. He was 
rather astonished to find that some things 
of which he expected to disapprove most did 
not affect him. On the other hand, he did 
not find himself really moved by the messages 
of the preacher, except at one or two 
moments. On the basis of this compara- 
tively slight acquaintance with Sunday, Pro- 
fessor Weigle gave a conspicuously fair judg- 
ment. He concluded that Sunday’s main 
power was as a preacher of the law, arraign- 
ing particularly the grosser sins of humanity, 
and that this arraignment was of terrific 
force. He had a theology, despite his own 
denial, but it did not seem vitally related to 
the man, and there was little real gospel in 
his preaching. 

Rev. J. S. Durkee of Campello, Mass., the 
next speaker, on the other hand, contended 
that Sunday had a great gospel message. 
The first time he had heard Sunday he did 
not feel the power of the man at all, and 
was antagonized by the whole service; but 
on a second hearing and in subsequent serv- 
ices he was convinced that Sunday was not 
only a mighty preacher of the gospel, but 
was doing a great work for the Kingdom of 
God. 

Rey. R. M. Houghton of Brattleboro, Vt., 
expressed his opinion that Sunday was 
preaching a medieval theology of the crass- 


est nature, and by his wholesale condemna- 
tion of liberal theologians of high Christian 
character was perverting the judgment of 
people and setting back the progress of lib- 
eral theological thinking. 

A particularly fresh and candid piece of 
testimony was given by a Yale undergradu- 
ate to the reality of the conversions of his 
friends through the instrumentality of 
Sunday’s services. He stated that his im- 
pulse to enter the Christian ministry had 
come from attending these revival meetings. 

The conclusion of the chairman, Prof. 
B. W. Bacon, was that, in view of this con- 
flicting testimony, “it would seem to be our 
duty to keep our minds open.” It should 
be added that the private discussions of those 
attending the convocation often turned on 
this same subject. Some men were out and 
out opposed to, as others were out and out 
for, the campaign. Others who could not see 
their way to co-operate with him were un- 
willing to Stand in the way of Sunday and 
the special work they conceded he was doing 
with effectiveness; while still others were 
willing to say that, from a position of op- 
position, they had swung over to a convic- 
tion that it was their duty to support him 
and his mission. 


Mrs. Sherwood Eddy to Speak 


The visit of Mrs. Sherwood Eddy to New 
Ongland this month makes it possible to 
secure her for one of the speakers at the 
semi-annual meeting of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions, to be held this year at Winslow 
Church, Taunton, Mass., May 18. Mrs. 
Eddy accompanied her husband on their re- 
cent remarkable evangelistic tour through 
China. While he was eagerly heard at great 
student mass meetings for men and boys, 
Mrs. Eddy was holding meetings among the 
women and girls, She is fresh from these 
stirring experiences and has chosen for her 
subject at Taunton, Modern Miracles in 
China. Other ‘speakers from abroad are: 
Mrs. J. P. Jones of Madura, India, and Miss 
H. “J. Gilson of Rhodesia, South Africa. 
Mrs. F. BE. Clark will give a Midyear Talk, 
the important events of the 
past six months in her racy and original way. 
Mrs. Ernestine Peloubet Swallow is to pre- 
sent the new study book, ‘The King’s High- 
way,’ by Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery. 
Talks on methods, new movements and the 
latest bulletin from Turkey will be given by 
the secretaries, and the Junior Department 
has arranged an interesting demonstration 
of ways of working. The sessions are at 
10.30 a.m. and 1.45 p.m. 


summarizing 


The Sunshine Clan 


Continued from page 567 
credit,” he began; 
able housekeepers,” 

“Don't borax from sugar,” 
pered Charlie, but no one heeded him, 
“IT am trying to bring them up to be as 


you “they are remark- 


know whis- 


good women as their mother was,” said 
Aunt Christine. 


Grandfather shook hands with ,her again 
and we all went to talking busily, and it 
was past ten o’clock before Aunt Christine 
remembered to send us to bed. 

Blizabeth and I both kissed him good- 
night, and when he said, “God bless you, 
little granddaughters,” we were both glad 
that we made a mistake with the borax, al- 
though the boys will never forget it or allow 
us to do so, 

(Continued next week) 
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Syracuse Begins Campaign 


Opening Guns for Mr. Sunday 


BY REV. E. M. BURNHAM, D.D. 


The first guns in the Billy Sunday cam- 
paign at Syracuse, N. Y., have been fired. 
Mr. Sunday comes in November.. A com- 
mittee determined to fully acquaint the city 
of Syracuse with the feelings of Seranton 
and Wilkesbarre, where Sunday campaigns 
were held one year and two years ago, re- 
spectively. As a result fourteen ministers 
and three laymen from Scranton, Wilkes- 
barre and vicinity occupied thirty-four of 
the Syracuse churches Sunday morning and 
evening, April 11, and in the afternoon spoke 
at the city and college Y. M. C. A. meetings. 
Clergymen from Syracuse preached for the 
Pennsylvania ministers by exchange. A 
great impetus was given to the campaign by 
this plan and intelligent and first-hand in- 
formation was gained by Syracuse. 

The most prominent pastors of both cities 
participated in the exchange. The reports 
of the visiting clergymen, as summed up in 
the Sunday afternoon mass meeting at the 
Y. M. C. A., were astonishing. Each spoke 
to some question that was asked him on 
methods in the campaign and particularly as 
to its value and lasting results. Rev. James 
Leishman, Presbyterian, declared that the 
Sunday campaign is pre-eminently a man’s 
movement. His men’s class, which num- 
bered eight before the campaign, in a few 
weeks numbered 100, and now, after a year’s 
time, numbers 156. His Sunday school has 
doubled in membership. One of the new 
members taken into his church in six days’ 
time raised $8,000 for the enlarging of the 
building, made necessary by the greatly in- 
creased size of the Sunday school. 

Rey. Clarence R. Hickok spoke of the 
work in the shops, saying that Sunday is 
interested especially in the men whose toil 
keeps them hard at work while others can 
worship. You can’t keep the men away from 
his meetings, and when they come he wins 
them. In the Vulcan Iron Works at Wilkes- 
barre, with the exception of the Catholics 
employed, there was not a man who did not 
“hit the trail,” and now, two years later, in 
this shop the men are holding noon prayer 
meetings and Bible classes. At the Spencer 
Heater Works in Seranton organized Bible 
classes have now been conducted for one 
year at noon. 

Rey. George W. Wellburn of a Presbyte- 
rian chureh, Seranton, declared that the 
Sunday campaign there introduced a verita- 
ble battery of men into his church, each 
one of whom is a dynamo. Where there were 
eleven men in his men’s class now there are 
700. 

Rey. Dr. Charles E. Shelton of the Con- 
gregational church, Scranton, said that he 
received 103 into church membership as a 
result of the campaign, and at the present 
time has 160 of them on his books. “I may 
have lost nine or ten of them in the year, but 
sixty or seventy of them have come in be- 
cause men have brought them in. For a 
year 110 or 115 of thé “Patagonia boys”— 
formerly a set of toughs in his section of 
the city—have been actively working to 
bring men into the Christian living. 

One of the most interesting testimonies 
to the value of Billy Sunday’s work in a 
community was given by Attorney W. J. 
Wilcox, a Scranton corporation lawyer. He 
was not interested in Christian affairs and 
in churches before the coming of Billy Sun- 
day. He said that Billy Sunday brings to 
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SEND YOUR SON 


CAMP EASTFORD 


‘* The Place for a Boy’’ 
Among the Woodstock hills, Eastford,Connecticut 


SIXTH YEAR 4 
THE CAMP WITH A REPUTATION FOR 
High Ideals Practical Results 
The Boys’ Interests First Moderate Price 
Land and Water Sports, Camp Mother. Send for Booklet 
Rey. and Mrs. J. P. MARVIN, 67 May St., Woreester, Mass. 


CHINQUEKA CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Ameng the Litchfield Hills 


Beautifully situated on Bantam Lake, Conn. , Cottage 
and Camp. New Equipment. Send for Booklet. 
DAVID LAYTON, 669 Dawson Street, N. ¥. City. 


CAMP PENN 


Vakour Island, Lake Champlain. 9th Season. * 


A very real pa for real boys, 9 to 15 years imclusive. 
Camp Penn developed out of a tS ceeten the 
object of which was to build a camp system which 
would not only give the boysa bully good time, but which 
would use the fine influences of a real camp for develop- 
ing those characteristics so necessary for future happi- 
ness and success. Camp Penn is a “camp with a pur- 
pose!’ 500 acres, a large experienced staff, ent 
physician, first-class table, and eight years clear health 
and accident record. Our booklet would interest you. 

CHARLES K. TAYLOR, M. A., Manager, 
W. Mermaid-Lane, St. Martin’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEA PINES Camp for Cirls 


Brewster, Mass. Cape Cod Bay 
On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Home School 
for Girls. 1,000 feet of shore front. Abundance of 
resinous pines. Attractive Bungalow. Tents. Out- 
doorand indoor sleeping. Safe boatingand swimming, 
horseback riding, archery. Sports. Esthetic ed 
Handicrafts. Corrective gymmastics, Experi- 
enced Sea Pines Teachers ; tutoring in any branch 
if desired. Excellent advantages for art courses. 
Special attention given to physical and menta] hy- 
giene. Six weeks of wholesome and ennobling out- 
door life. Conditions most congenial to developing 
personality. $100 for 6 weeks. Special arrangements 
for longerseason. See advertisement of Sea Pines 
Home School for Girls in this issue. Address 
bee ie BICKFORD, Brewster, Mass., 
ox Vv. " 


A Personality 


The Claremont Inn 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


Of moderate size, perfect appointments, home-like 
atmosphere. At the foot of snow-clad mountains, in 
the midst of orange groves. On the campus of 
POMONA COLLEGE, a literary institution of wide 
and growing fame, thus enjoying the many literary, 
musical, dramatic and social events of the best type 
of college life. Rates reasonable. Apply for literature. 


MONUME 


White Bronze is more enduring than granite 
and is less expensive. Does not chip, crumble 
every test 


or become moss-grown. Has stoox 
for over forty years. Work delivered any- 


where. Write for handsome Booklet---free. 
Reliable Representatives wanted 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
437 Howard Ave, Bridgeport, Conn, 


DEAF FOLKS HEAR 


every word perfectly with my new HEARINFONE. 
Fine for elderly people. Costs only $3 00 and always ready 
for instant use. Can be carried in the pocket or small bag. 
A free trial given. Call or write J. H. CARPENTER, 
2 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Free Children’s Day Services 


Free Samples to Pas- 
Reign of Flowers saruh Een tabendente 


Child’n Day Classics No.3 bak Caaditatteken 
h, . 
Songs of Blessing ant cache ti dozen, 


Carols of Summer $4.00 100 not postp'd. 
Children’s Day Helper No. 1, 10c each. 
t Gesute er Drills and Exercises. 
Days 0. wu 
Praise and Sunshine { P's #* sbove- 
Send 10 cents in stamps for 6 new— 
all different 


HALL-MACK CO., a 1018-20 Arch St., Phila, Pa. 
ADAM GEIBEL CO., Send to either company. 
National Music Co., Agt.,425 Wabash, Chicago 


Wholesale Prices to Churches for Carpets, Cushions, Windows, Furniture, Inside and Outside Painting 


Address for appointment 


J. Murray Quinby, care James I. Wingate 2 Son, Interior Decorators, 400-402 Boylston St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


' MASSACHIUSETTS ° 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personality 
Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Grow- 


School 


for 


Girls 


horseback riding. 


for results in health, character and education. 
Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. 
—native teachers. 
enthusiastic instructors. 


ing girls inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of useful 
womanhood... The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for an 
outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. 
hundred acres; pine groves, 1,000 feet of seashore, ponies, 


One 


Hygiene and morals observed especially 
Gymnastics, 
French, German, Spanish 
All branches of study under patient and 
Address 


Rey. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., P. 0. Box V, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 
For 


Williston Seminary * Boys 


Your boy’s personality studied and directed by an un- 
usually large corps of able teachers. All the advantages 
of a high-priced school for moderate terms. Scientific 
and preparatory departments. Five buildings. Gym- 
nasium, Six-acre athletic field. 

Write for Booklet er Catalog. 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Maes. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATIOK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


16 Highland St., Natick, Mass. A College Prepar- 
atory School for girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


Wheaton College 


FOR WOMEN 


The new college for women. 4-year course leading to 
A. B. degree. All classes in operation. Also 2-year 
diploma course for high school graduates. 17 buildings. 
100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. 

RzEy. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL. D., President, 
Norton (30 miles from Boston), Massachusetts. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


27th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
ears. Positions for graduates. Similar courses in 
edical Gymnastics. Apply to The Seeretary. 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


99th year opened Sept. 30, 1914. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diplema or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue or information address 

Prof. WARREN J. MouLTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with athree years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to eourses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences amd the 
Faculty of the Episcopal Theological School. 

For catalogues and information apply to 

PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
: Cambridge, Mass. 


THEOLOGICAL 


OH10; OBERLIN. 


A Theological School for 


College Graduates only 


High- e work with high-grade students in an ideal 
place for study: an old university town, famous asa 
musicaland 
missionary 
center. 


religious O 
2 OBERL 
tional, 


Degrees A.M., B.D.and S.T.M. for 1,3 or 4 years work. 
Broad electives, low expenses, with sel -support. 


Faculty: King, Bosworth, Fiske, Fullerton, Hutchins. 
Lyman, MacLennan and Swing. For catalog, etc., address 


THE JUNIOR DEAN, Council Hall, Oberlin, O. 


COoNNEOTIOUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE SCHOOL OF RELICION 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 

(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 

(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 

(3) Religious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 

(5) History and Philosophy of Keligion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained 

by students. For catalogue, address Dean CHAs. R. 
BRowN, New Haven, Ct. 


Theological Seminary 
Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 


School of Religious Pedagogy 
Dean, E. H. KNIGHT 


Kennedy School of Missions 


Secretary, E. W. CAPEN 


HARTFORD 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers 
ample training, both scholarly and practical, for the 
Christian ministry; meets the present demand for 
trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 
social service; and gives special missionary prepara- 
tion for the foreign field. Each of these schools has 
its independent faculty and its own institutional life, 
but together they form one interdenominational 
institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit. 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 


President 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


TABOR ACADEMY 


MARION, MASS. 
Endowed school for boys and 
girls. All the advantages of 
a high priced school. College 
certificate privileges. Modern 
buildings. Gymnasium. Su- 
pervised athletics. Moderate 
terms. Address 


CHARLES E. PETHYBRIDGE, 
* Principal 


STON HOLM 


Children’s year-round country home and school, 4 to 7 
years, Kindergarten and Primary, Nature Study, Affec- 
tionate care, beautiful, healthful surroundings. 26 acres, 
modern buildings, $25 monthly. Address 


Mrs. HELEN W. DAVENPORT, Sharon, Mass. 


Mind—body—voice. Leader 

for 30 years. Write for Dr. 

EXPRESSION Curry’s new books, ‘‘Smile,’’ 
‘Morning League,’’ “ Expres-. 

sion.” Summer terms, Boston, Asheville, Atlanta, 

University of Vermont, Chicago. 

S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., Litt. D., Pres., Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Expert Service—Schools and Colleges. 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 
120 Tremont Street, Besten, Mass. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O: PRATT, Manager 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, PLYMOUTH. 


Holderness School 535s 


Five buildings. Twenty acres. Prepares for Colleges 
and Technical Schools. Ranks with the highest grade 
schools of New England, yet by reason of endowment 
the tuition is moderate. New Gymnasium. Skating. 
All winter sports. 36th year. 


REV. LORIN WEBSTER, L.H.D., Rector, Plymouth, N. H. 


FOR 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character and 
ability. 135th year opens Sept. 15th, 1915. The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Lewis Perry, Principal, Exeter, 
New Hampshire. ~ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


TILTON SEMINARY 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. For Young 
Men and Women. Preparation for college or business. 
Courses for High School graduates. Home economics. 
7 buildings. Athletics. Separate department for young 
boys. Moderate cost. GEORGE L, PLIMPTON, Principal, 
46 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


The Congregationalist 


will be pleased to furnish its subscribers 
information about any school or college 
whose announcement appears in these 
columns. We will, apon request, obtain 


circulars, catalogues and other details at 
no expense to the subscribers. Address 


Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist 
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The East 


Maine 
Beach 
A beautiful tribute to the memory of Dora 


n Memory of Mrs. 


Freeman Beach, so recently passed away, has 
been undertaken by the women of her Bible 
class of ALL SOUL’S, BANGOR. They are raising 


fund which shall maintain the 
Addresses of Convocation Week 


a memorial 
Quiet Hour 


and shall bear the name of their beloved 
teacher. Mrs. Beach was the wife of Dr. 
David N. Beach, president of Bangor Theolog- 


ical Seminary, and heartily and effectively did 
she share in his labor for this venerable insti- 
tution. It was through her suggestion that 
the annual Convocation Week, which has be- 
come so important a branch of the Seminary’s 
work, and so far-reaching in its influence, was 
established, and it seems that no more fitting 
witness to the memory of her life and work 
could be chosen than this series of devotional 
- addresses hereafter to be known as the Dora 
Freeman Beach Quiet Hour Addresses. 


New Hampshire 


‘Bequests to Keene Churches 


By the will of the late Thomas C. Rand, 
KPENE, FIRST, receives $100 and, GEORGE 
STREET CHAPEL $500. At the time of his death, 
at the age of eighty-seven, Mr. Rand was the 
oldest active newspaper man in New England, 
and had been connected with the New Hamp- 
shire Sentinel since 1834, For a large number 
of years he was the editor-in-chief. R. 


Massachusetts 
Problems of Races and Liquor in Lowell 


The outstanding features of Lowell Congre- 
gationalism for the past few months have 
heen the progress made in dealing with the 
burden of immigration and the menace of ithe 
fiquor traffic. The Portuguese services under 
Dr. Kyle have been transferred from the less 
ecommodious and attractive Pilgrim Hall to the 
Bliot Church vestry, which is also nearer the 
Portuguese colony. The attendance and in- 
terest in these services has been increasing and 
the Bliot congregation has been friendly in its 
welcome, overlooking any inconveniences aris- 
ing from holding service at the same hour in 
different parts of the edifice and rejoicing to 
receive into its membership ten Portuguese 
young men at one communion, Classes in 
Pnglish are also conducted two evenings a 
week. 


with. a useful medical clinic; but our Mr. 
Vaitses occupies an established position of 
leadership by reason of his scholarly train- 
ing at Andover Seminary and long service 
not only in preaching but also .in editing 
a monthly paper. Mrs, Vaitses by her sym- 
pathetic, winning personality and untiring en- 
ergy both cares for her countryfolk and 
arouses the support of the American Chris- 
tians. Kirk STREpT and First have been es- 
pecially interested in this mission and First 
TRINITARIAN, by reason of its nearness to the 
Greek colony and the adaptability of its vestry 
rooms, has been able to be of some help. In 
the interests of economy and comity the strug- 
gling French work has been given up in favor 
of the French Baptist mission. On Dr. Hm- 
rich’s visit he preached in Swedish in the 
morning and then spoke in turn at the Arme- 
nian, Arabic and Portuguese services in Eng- 
lish and through interpreters, bringing always 
the full benignity of his kindly, dignified Chris- 
tian presence to bear on those who are hungry 
for friendly ministrations. 

The series of special Sunday evening serv- 
ices at First, with Dr. Bartlett as preacher 
and the co-operation of the choirs and pastors 
of that church and his own former parish, 
KIRK STREET, lengthened out to the number of 
ten with an average attendance of over a thou- 
sand. Generous advertising, striking subjects, 
bold speech and dramatic delivery and the 
abounding enthusiasm and personal grip of 
the preacher drew larger numbers than had 
been anticipated and attracted the attention 
and attendance of many not habitual church- 
goers as well as the regular members of other 
congregations. The main feature, figuring in 
more than half the sermons and in three ex- 
clusively, was a sharp and outspoken attack on 
the liquor traffic on the basis partly of local 
investigations and reports. The present city 
government was appreciated as being an im- 
provement on the past, but the whole city was 
said to be in partnership with rum. 

A proposal to have a monster church and 
Sunday school temperance parade to conserve 
and display the sentiment aroused by these 
meetings and by the Flying Squadron Cam- 
paign is now being discussed and will, if in- 
augurated, be managed by the Flying Squadron 
Permanent Committee, which has been work- 
ing quietly but steadily since last fall by 
monthly meetings and occasional educational 
lectures as well as by a census of those in 
favor of local or national prohibition. This 
organization is interdenominational and _ in- 
cludes many civic and reform organizations. 
It is interesting to note that the president and 


secretary and chairman of the educational com- 
mittee are Congregational clergymen, with sey- 
eral laymen of our churehes on various sub- 
committees. _ 

Dr. Bartlett’s meetings were amnounced as 
evangelistic, They have resulted in a quick- 
ening of the religious life, though no definite 
results are quotable as little attempt was made 
to “draw the net’ beyond. one or two occasions 
where a number came forward to take the 
preacher’s or pastor’s hand in sign of new 
purpose. Frequent strong commendations of 
Billy Sunday left no questién of the sympa- 
thy of the preacher with the evangelistic pur- 
pose, though he did not follow all the methods 
of that acrobatic fisher of men for Christ. Dr. 
Bartlett’s subjects were, Many Are Called but 
Few Are Chosen, The Living and the Dead in 
Lowell, The Marks on- Your Body, The Sins 
that Christ Hates Most, Lowell in Partmership 
with Rum, Parents and Their Children; 
Where Are the Boys and Girls? Who Is to 
Blame for Vice in Lowell? Are You a Chris- 
tian? Does it Make any Difference? The Low- 
ell Prodigal, A Dramatic Evening with the 
Risen Christ. Inactivity, unbelief, self-satis- 
faction as marks of death in the churches and 
hypocrisy, pride and ayarice as the sins that 
Christ hates most formed the background for 
his appeal for Christian courage and unfalter- 
ing attack on the evil of the world, particularly 
the greatest evil now confronting Christian 
America, the liquor traffic! R.. 4, ©, 


Roxbury Church Gains New Pastor 


IMMANUEL-WALNUL AVENUE is happy in the 
acquisition of its new pastor, Rey. B. A. Will- 
mott, while his former 
parishioners at QUINCY, 
BETHANY, regret his 
departure deeply. At 
a meeting of the 
church, April 22, reso- 
lutions were passed 
expressive of keen re- 
gret at the loss of Mr. 
Willmott, and speaking 
appreciatively of his 
splendid service during 
the three years of his 
In this time there have been about 


pastorate... 
180 accessions, large congregations at all serv- 
ices and especially remarkable attendance at 
the Sunday evening services, when the late- 
comer rarely found a seat. 

Mr, Willmott was born in a suburb of Lon- 
don, England, where his mother, seven sisters 


and two brothers still live. He came to this 


First TRINITARIAN, located 
not far from the Syrian colony, 
has long had many of the chil- | 
dren in the Sunday school and | 
now, encouraged by an increase | 
of attendance there and in the 
Junior Christian Endeavor and 
of children and adults at the 
church services, it has begun. 
a monthly Arabic Sunday after- 
noon service with Dr. Hajjar of 
Lawrence, a graduate of Beirut 
College, as preacher. At the 
first service, Easter Sunday, | 
Dr. Emrich, state home mission- | 
ary secretary, was present and 
spoke with Dr. Hajjar as inter- | 
preter. Dr. Hajjar has also be- 
gun a systematic visitation of 
the colony in company with the | 
pastor. This is the only Prot- 
estant work for this people, | 
though some of them attend the 
Catholic or Greek Orthodox | 
churches. moreor less. For the | 
Armenians our denomination is 
also the only one active, send- | 
ing weekly an able Armenian | 
student from Andover Seminary 
for .the service which is held in | 
the First Baptist edifice, Many | 
of the Armenian children are | 
enrolled in ‘the Sunday schools | 
of Buror First and First 
TRINITARIAN. : 

For the 10,000 Greeks the | 
Methodists also have a mission 
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S. S. NORTH LAND 
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Leaves BUFFALO Wednesday and CHICAGO Saturday _ 


Stopping en ‘route at Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Is., Harbor Springs, Milwaukee 
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' erected in the community was dedicated. 
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country in 1890 and entered Bangor Theolog- 


ical Seminary, graduating in 1896. In the 
same year he married Miss Alice Lowell Upton 
of Bangor, and was ordained in Lee, N. H,, 
where he served the church for four years. In 
1900 he was called to Townsend, Mass., where 
he remained five years. In 1906 he went to 
LOWELL, First. This church, which was suf- 
fering from the effects of a division, was built 
up under his leadership and paid off a debt of 
$14,000. From Lowell Mr. Willmott went to 
Quincey, where he has done remarkable work 
and where he has just completed his pastorate. 
He will preach in the Roxbury church during 
two Sundays in May, but will not begin his 
actual pastorate until September. 


New Building Dedicated at East Walpole 


HAST WALPOLD, UNION, Rev. H. S. Lowd, pas- 
tor, observed April 18 the dedication of its 
new edifice. The service was held in the after- 
noon, with a sermon by Dr. D. N. Beach, presi- 
dent of Bangor Theological Seminary. In the 
evening a union service with ISLINGTON was 
held, when the pastor preached on the subject, 
The Keys of the Kingdom. 

Hast WALPOLE was organized May 5, 1877, 
and services were held in a hall until May 18, 
1883, when the first church building to be 
This 
has been occupied by the church until the pres- 
ent time. In 1913 the church decided that the 
old building was no longer adequate to meet 
the needs of a rapidly growing community and 
voted to work for a new one which should be 
better fitted for a larger work, The pastor ap- 


pointed a committee of 15 to raise money for 
this object. The committee began work Jan. 
1, 1914, and in July, 1914, through its earnest 
and systematic efforts and the generous re- 
sponse of the people in Bast Walpole and 
“neighboring towns, enough had been raised in 
cash and pledges to warrant the commencement 
of building operations. Work on the new 
building was commenced in September, 1914, 
the corner stone being laid with appropriate 
‘exercises on Oct. 19, 1914. 


The» new edifice is built according to the 


Georgian type of architecture, and the total 
eost will be about $13,500. The building in- 
cludes an auditorium with a seating capacity 
of about 240, a large vestry, parlors, a well- 
equipped kitchen and a committee-room in the 
tower. The work has been done, under the 
direction of the Building Committee, by the 
Allen Construction Company of Walpole. 


Evangelistic Campaign at | eominster 


Evangelist O. S. Gray and Singer William 
Weeden closed April 19 a month’s engagement 
in which the Congregational, Methodist and 
Baptist churches united and which resulted in 
many conversions. The meetings were held in 
the large Pilgrim Congregational Church, which 
was filled every night to its full capacity, with 
‘occasional \ovyerflow meetings in the Baptist 
church. Mr. Weeden trained a large chorus 
choir of 150 voices to furnish’ music at the 
services. At the close of every meeting large 
numbers came forward to give their lives to 
* Christ. Mr. Gray is an eloquent and winning 
evangelist, and his sanity and freedom from 
critical and objectionable features have en- 
deared him to all, attracting especially the 
conservative element. The town has never 
been so moved toward spiritual things as it 
has been in the last month. Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. J. B. Kettle, pastor, re- 
_ ceived over 100 new members May 1, many of 
them men well along in years. 
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Pipe Organ Installed in Medford Union 


A fine pipe organ has been installed in 
MEDFORD UNION Rey. J. W. Dees, pastor, in 
honor of Rev. John Wild, who was pastor of 
the church from 1904 until his death in 1911. 
The last payment was recently made, and in 
honor of the event a tablet was placed on the 
organ and unveiled March 24, On it was in- 
scribed “In loving memory of Rev. John Wild, 
pastor of this church 1904-1911. Good end 
faithful shepherd.” Dr. F. B. Emrich gave 
an excellent address, and Rev. G. M. Butler of 
MerprorD, Mystic, spoke on Mr. Wild as a 
neighbor and fellow-pastor. Mr. Dees made 
a few remarks. 


Dr. James B. Field 


LOWELL, HIGHLAND, Rey. C. P, Dyke, pas- 
tor, is sadly missing the companionship and 
leadership of one of her members, James 
Brainerd Field, M.D. After a few days of 
illness he was called, April 15, to even a larger 
and more joyous service of eternal development. 
Whether as deacon, a member of the Pruden- 
tial and Standing Committees, teacher of a 
Bible class or in his faithful activity as a 
Christian physician, he displayed the con- 
structive spirit of the Master. The pastor 
sounded the strong note of triumphant. victory 
at the funeral services and a little later con- 
ducted a memorial service at the church, which 
was filled with Lowell’s most representative 
citizens, as well as many from other cities. 
Dr. Field’s activities in connection with the 
hospitals, the Y. M. C. A. and other civic in- 
terests, coupled with his ever ready willing- 
ness, prompted tributes of appreciation and 
affection of the speakers. Congregationalism 
in Lowell and in Massachusetts is bereft of 
the services of one of “God’s gentlemen” and 
yet is thankful for this life of rare worth. 

CyeRiAD: 


BHVHRLY SHCOND, Rey. D. I. Patch, pastor, 
received 18 new members on Waster Sunday, 
16 on confession. Twelve were from the 
pastor’s class of boys and girls between the 
ages of 13 and 16, Two were brothers, and 
four were two pairs of twins. The young people 
between 13 and 16 have been organized into a 
Junior Church. This body of 20 will meet 
every Sunday evening to study church methods. 
Each week some definite work will be outlined 
and carried forward. The pastor is planning 
for a committee of the children to visit the 


homes in an every-member canvass to get 
pledges for church attendance for a number of 
Sundays. Wach child will be pledged to do all 
that can be done to win one child to the Chris- 
tian life. 

The Class purchased new linen for the com- 
munion table, and this coming year is planning 
to make the grape juice used in the service. 
The Children’s Choir has been increased to 
34, making the number of the two choirs 50. 
In the last three months there has been a 
better church attendance than for the last 
seven years, 

The Christian Wndeavor recently held a 
simple campaign for members. The attendance 
has remained nearly double its former size. 
The average in the Sunday school has been 
raised from 87 last year to 119. This is for 
the school above the primary department. 
Here the attendance is about 75. 


CENTRAL, FALL RiveR, Dr. C. F. Swift, pas- 
tor, reported at its recent annual meeting 50 
accessions during the year, 44 from the Bible 
school. Twenty-five have been removed by 
death and otherwise, making a net gain of 25, 
so that the present membership is 704, There 
was a distinct gain during the year in attend- 
ance at all services; the apportionment was 
met in full, and because of special offerings the 
figures were the largest in many years, Dr. 
Swift gave this year an interesting series of 
lectures at the Sunday evening services on the 
different countries involved in the present war, 
followed by a series on neutral countries, His 
assistant in the church work is Rev. J. B. 
Tarney. 


District of Columbia 


New Jersey Conference at Washington 


The 47th Annual Conference of the Congre 
gational Churches of New Jersey met witk 
FirStT CHURCH, WASHINGTON, on April 20 and 
21. This conference includes not only the New 
Jersey churches but those in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and the District of Columbia. At the 
opening session on Tuesday afternoon the pas- 
tor of the church, the genial Dr. Jay T. Stock- 
ing, reminded the delegates that in coming te 
Washington they were simply coming to their 
own, and urged them to make full use of that 
which belonged to them. The secretary, Rev. 
Charles L. Goodrich, who after 31 years in 
the pastorate at Plainfield, N. J., has just re 
signed, gave the annual record of the churches 
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of the conference which showed a total of 64 
churches, one dropped (Falls Church, Va.) and 
one added (Lindenwold, N. J.) during the year. 
The total membership is now 14,588, a gain of 
345 over a year ago. During 1914 there were 
added 533 on confession and 675 by letter, a 
total of 1,208, while the losses totaled 963. 

Of the 64 churches 25 received 20 or more 
members each, as against 16 churches having 
that record in 1913, although none passed the 
100 mark, as did two a year ago. The largest 
gains reported were as follows: Montclair, 
First, 95; Mt. Pleasant (Washington) 64; Jer- 


sey City, First, 63; East Orange, First, 62; 
and Jersey City, Waverly, 59; after which 
came Washington, First, which had received 


so many the year before that only 55 were left 
to take in this year. To call the roll by num- 
bers received on confession brings a different 
response: Kast Orange, First, 40; Jersey City, 
Waverly, 39; Montclair, First, 31; Jersey 
City, First, 30; Orange, Norwegian, 27; and 
Mt. Pleasant, 28. 

Special pleasure may be taken in the report 
from Jersey City, Waverly, from the fact that 
the notable gain has been made upon a much 
smaller membership than was the case with 
some of the other churches, and that the 
church had for some years been at the point of 
death, it was feared. It is worthy of notice 
that Orange, Norwegian, added 27 on confes- 
sion on a membership of but 120, and that 
Hoboken, Norwegian, to its 1913 membership 
of but 58 added 21 on confession. ‘ 

It is gratifying to the New Jersey churches 
that while the Year-Book will report a net loss 
in Congregational benevolences for 1914 the 
New Jersey Conference reports a net gain of 
$2,863, and a net gain for home expenses of 
$7,894, with but a very small loss in “other 
Congregational and undenominational gifts.” 

There was a moment during the year—write 
it in Capitals—when every New Jersey church 
which is alive, and some thought to be dead, 
was provided with a pastor. This was due 
largely to the efficient work of our pastor-at- 
large, Rev. C. W. Carroll. 

The reports of the conference committees 
were exceptionally full and encouraging. At 
the Tuesday afternoon session the addresses 
of Rev. C. W. Carroll, on An Unconscious Ap- 
peal to the Church, and Dr. Rockwell H. Potter 
on The Work of the Church were full of in- 
spiration. The former referred to the man 
outside the church who does not realize what 
his need is and yet looks to the church, and 
who if he is to be helped must find: (1) A 
better evidence of sincerity in those who rep- 
resent the church. (2) An acceptance of the 
Social Gospel. (3) A reclassification of sin. 
(4) Better evidence that we care for their 
souls; and (5) The courage to sacrifice tradi- 
tions to fit the church to the needs of the 
time. 

Dr. Potter, taking his starting point with 
the chureh as a great corporation (ye are the 
body of Christ), emphasized the charter of the 
church, which is just the life of Jesus, to lead 
men to know God, to help people and to loye 
folks. 

Rey. Charles 8S. Mills, D.D., of Montclair 
preached the conference sermon and the com- 
munion service was presided over by Rey. 
Stephen M. Newman, president of Howard 
University, and Rev. Lewis E. Purdum of 
Ingram Memorial, Washington. 

The Wednesday morning session was given 
to topics grouped under the caption, The Hori- 
zon of the Church. The Church and Social 
Service was presented by Mr. Charles E. Nes- 
bit, superintendent of insurance for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; The Church and Democracy, 
by Rev. Oliver Huckel, D.D., of Baltimore; 
The Church and the Home, by Rey, S. L. 
Loomis, D. D., of Westfield; and the Church 
and International Peace, by Rey. Frederick 
Lynch, D.D., of the Church Peace Society. 

This was followed at the afternoon session 
by the topic, Enlisting the Church.; For the 
Increase of the Church, presented by Rey. 
Harry L. Everett of Jersey City, and For 
Service, by Rev. Clarence A. Vincent of Mt. 
Pleasant, Washington. Spirited discussions 
followed the addresses at both sessions. 

Work and Workers at the Front was the 
topile presented by Mrs, Harry Wade Hicks of 
Glen Ridge, N. J., representing the Women's 
Missionary Societies. 

‘A discussion of the Report of the Commis- 
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sion on Missions of the National Council was 
led by Rev. A. C. Garner and Rey. Edwin M. 
Bliss, D.D., of Washington. Through both 
Rey. C. L. Goodrich and Rev, 8S. L. Loomis, 
directors, a protest was made on the part of 
the Chureh Building Society against the pro- 
posed merger. At the close of the discussion 
a resolution was proposed by Rey. Charles 8. 
Mills which was passed with a large majority 
to the effect that without committing itself to 
details the conference approved of the general 
proposition looking toward consolidation. 

At the closing session on Wednesday eve- 
ning an unusual combination of speakers was 
had in Samuel Gompers, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, who spoke on 
Labor’s Struggles and Hopes, and Secretary of 
State, Hon. William J. Bryan, on The Larger 
Life will long be remembered by all who heard 
it. 

The officers for the ensuing year elected 
were as follows: Moderator, Rev. Howard J. 
Chidley of East Orange, Trinity Church ; vice- 
moderator, Rey. Thomas Travis of Watchung 
Avenue, Montclair. Delegates to the National 
Council: Rey, Oliver Huckel, Baltimore, four 
years ; Rev. Herman BE. Swartz, Montclair, four 
years; Frederick B. Lovejoy, two years; Paul 
Sleman, Washington, two years. Hi J. Cp 


The West 


Illinois 
Pecatonica Reports Steady Growth 


Steady growth and deep interest is mani- 
fested in the life of Pecatonica and all services 
are ‘largely attended. During Passion Week 
meetings were held each evening, the pastor, 
Rey. W. H. Hill, using as his texts subjects 
in conformity with the last week of the life of 
Christ. Easter Sunday in addition to the reg- 
ular services a special meeting was held for 
the Knights Templars of Rockford. The audi- 
torium was beautifully decorated for the day, 
and the large audience filled the building to the 
doors. The Knights expressed deep apprecia- 
tion of the fine address given by the pastor 
and presented him with a beautiful bouquet 
of roses. At the close of the services luncheon 
was served in the church dining-room by the 
ladies of the local chapter of the Eastern Star 
for the visitors, the city band and for the choir. 
At the evening service the pastor read the 
quarterly report of finances, which showed that 
a good balance remained in the treasury after 
all expenses and apportionments were met. 
This was most encouraging after the adoption 
of the budget system of raising funds. 

Three new members were received at the 
morning service. A legacy of $1,000 was left 
in trust for the church in the will of the late 
Mrs. L, M. Dale, a former member. Mr. Hill 
has announced his intention of holding a serv- 
ice on the street each Saturday evening during 


the summer when weather conditions are 
favorable. M. S. B. 
De Kars, Dr, R. C. Swisher, pastor. The 


$14,000 addition will be ready 
June 1. All departments are in fine running 
order. The new Mary Ellwood Lewis Memo- 
rial Organ improves every day. The minister’s 
salary has recently been increased by $300 and 
pastor and congregation are happy in a busy 
parish, 


for dedication 


Wisconsin 


State-wide Activity Reported 

Reports from about the state are very cheer- 
ing. GREEN Bay, the oldest church in the 
state, is taking on new life under the lead of 
Rev. E. A. Ralph and greatly enjoying its re- 
modeled house of worship, the cost of which 
was $5,500. 

SrureEeon Bay, county seat, famous for its 
fruit growing, has recently had a Go-to-Church 
Sunday, in which all denominations, including 
the Catholic, joined with great success. A 
little while after a religious census of the 
eity was taken, the Catholic chureh co-operat- 
ing, Under Rev. N. P. Olmsted of the Congre- 
gational church about 70 visitors connected 
with different churches were sent out one Sun- 
day afternoon, and in three hours returned with 
a religious census of the city, having visited 
nearly every family, and reported names of 


DISTRESS AFTER EATING Is be relieved by 
Dys-pep-lets. Sugar-coated. 1l0c., .. ml 
ade only by C. 1, Hood Co., Lowell, 
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‘ass.—[ Adv. 


“COME HOME TO 
DINNER WITH ME” 


“No, thank you. 
fort now.” . 
“What? Haven’t you heard about Dys- 
pep-lets? Sure thing for sour stomach, dis- _ 

tress, heartburn and all indigestion.” . 

“Do you guarantee them?” 

“I certainly do on my own experience and - 
that of many friends. Always carry a box 
in my pocket.” - 

“All right! Dll come and enjoy a good 
meal once more.” 

Dys-pep-lets are making fast friends of all 
who try them.—[Adv, 


Can’t eat with any com- 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five kines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each parton. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Cash must 
porter | orders. Answers sent “care The Congregation- 
alist” will be held until called for unless stamps are sent 
Jor forwarding. 


Wants 
| 


Wanted by American woman of ex pen . 
as companion to elderly lady or invalid. Would travel, y 
go to beach or mountains. Address Box 66, Chester, Vt. 


: 
HManceck Point, Me. Forsale orrent. Furnished ; 

cottage, 10 rooms and bathroom, open fireplace, screens, 
large porch. Terms moderate. Close to Frenchman’s ; 
Bay. Apply to Mrs. C. J. H. Ropes, Bangor, Me. 
] 


Highland Hall. An attractive heme for invalids, 
indorsed by a high-class patronage. Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best location near Bo 
Address S. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


2,000 
eau- 


Boarders Wanted. On a farm in Vermon 
feet elevation, veranda, shade trees, bathroom. 

tiful walks and drives. Terms $10 to ve — week. 
Reduced rates for the season. Address J.R. Whitcher, 


Groton, Vt., R. 
To let Fe furnished five-room 


| 
D. No. 3. : 


A Minister of the Reformed Church wishes to re- 
turn to the Congregational denomination and would be 
willing to preach for three or four months before a 
formal call. Salary about $800. Address R. C., care 
The Congregationalst, 18, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools and 
bipstechasl Calls for September already coming in. Good 
positions for good teachers. Governesses and tutors 
supplied to private families. Send for Bulletin. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 


Refined young woman, four years’ experience 
teaching feeble-minded children, would take one or two 
into home for care and instruction. References given 
and required. Address H, F. Kose, 59 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Haverhill, Mass. 


The whole Bible—31 volumes, vest pocket size, 
cloth bound, good print, 18 maps, packed in neat case, 
with one adjustable leather cover, ee a. 
Send three cents for sample an ar. Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


Bungalow to rent for the summer; by room, with 
privilege of keeping house, or entire cottage. Will ac- 
commodate family of two or three. Seven rooms, in- 
cluding three sleeping rooms and bath. Terms reason- 
able. Address * Rest Cottage,” Norfolk, Ct, Box 172. 


with rrp? in country or seashore. 
changed. Address Pastor’s Home, care of CVongreg: 
alist, 17, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. In Atlantic, Mass., house 7 rooms, rece 
tion hall, bath and laundry. Hot and cold water, hot a 
furnace, cemented cellar, two ace ry peg hard- 
wood floors and finish. Electric light. $4,300 or less for 
cash. 7,821 square feet of land. (Miss) K. A. Burt, 205 
Billings Street, Atlantic, Mass. 


The Heights, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay fever, 
altitude 1,639 feet, commanding view of three dist 
mountain ranges; day trips made to the stern | 
points in the mountains. I have enlarged and improved — 


my house since last season, all modern improvements, 
= spring water, table supplied from own farm, livery. 
ooklet. Address A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


RAUSCHENBUSCH 


DARE WE BE CHRISTIANS? 


This little book consists of three addresses 
recently given by the author im the crowded 
chapel of the Iowa State College. It deals 
with love as the great social virtue from the 
modern point of view. It is published uni- 
form with the author’s address “ Unto Me.” 
Bownd in art boards, 35¢ met. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 19 W. Jackson St., Chicago 
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church members, attendance at church or 
ehurech preference, names and ages of children, 
whether in Sunday or parochial schools or 
not—a splendid illustration of Protestant and 
Catholic co-operation. The result is a large 
inerease of attendance at all the churches, 
largest in the memory of the old members, and 
a great increase of religious interest. 

Rev. C. A. O’Neill has just left a four years’ 
pastorate at EMERALD GRovn, a farming com- 
munity, during which time 80 were received to 
membership, a lecture course maintained and 
a new piano, a gas light plant, a parish barn 
and other improvements were secured. He goes 
to SECOND, EAU CuarRD. Rev. S. T. Kidder, 
after supplying a year’s vacancy at JANES- 
VILLE, has just gone to MENASHA for a similar 
service. At DODGEVILLE, PLyMouTH, A. H. 
Schoenfeld, pastor, 67 members were received 
during the past year, and recently 100 copies 
of the new Pilgrim Hymnal were: presented to 
the church by the Young Ladies’ Guild. Re- 
ports are coming in of an unusually large num- 
‘ber of additions at Waster, indicating a wide- 
spread religious activity in all parts of the 
state, PA, eM 


Enthusiastic Work at Madison First 


Mapison. First. Rey. BH. G, Updike, now 
in the 25th year of his pastorate, is having one 
of his most successful years. On Jan. 1 this 
church reported an enrollment of 999 members, 
711 being residents. For current expenses 
about $8,000 have been disbursed the past 
year, and a little over $3,000 for associated 
chureh and other benevolent work outside the 
parish. The Sunday school reported 346, its 
largest membership since the beginning of the 
century. During the past three months there 
has been a manifest quickening of church life. 
It seemed to begin with an Hvery Member 
Canvass, which was a marked success. The 
coming, Feb. 1, at the call of the church, of 


Mrs. Margaret L. Weber as minister of music | 


and assistant to the pastor, organizing a chorus 
choir of 100 yoices and a children’s choir of 
over 100, gave a wonderful religious impulse to 
the Sunday services and the Sunday school 
exercises, with a marked increase in attendance 
and enthusiasm, <A series of Lenten sermons 
on the character of God and our personal re- 
lations to him, by the pastor, and midweek 
meetings, with Personal Religion as the topic, 
contributed much to the deepening of religious 
interest. ‘“‘Decision Day’ in the Sunday school, 
for which careful preparation had been made, 
resulted in the definite commitment of many 
to the new life to be lived. Easter Sunday 
was the day for a public committal, when 39 
came into the ehurch by confession and 24 by 
letter, making a total of ,63 received since 
Jan. 1. On this day also 30 students from the 
University became associate members, making 
a total of 86 since the beginning of the Univer- 
‘sity year. Rev. J. E. Sarles, appointed by the 
State association, is now the University pastor, 
being the successor of Rev. O. D. Foster. His 
work in co-operation with First is especially 
in behalf of the 800 or more students of the 
University from Congregational homes with 
a preference, if any, for the Congregational 
church. A Congregational Students’ Associa- 
tion has been organized with several depart- 
ments of work, one being the maintenance of 
.a University Bible school that meets after the 
Sunday morning service in First. Under the 
‘lead of Mr, Sarles, a former student of the 
University, the problem of supplementing the 
work of the, state with distinctive Christian 
training is being solved. 


- MApIson, PrxGRIM, Rev. E. L. Benson, pas- 
tor, will enter about June 1 a new house of 
worship, and expects soon to become self-sup- 
porting. 


MapIson, PLyMouTH, Rev. Henry Harris, 
pastor, located in a new, growing suburb of the 
city, haS outgrown its present house of worship 
and is preparing to build on a new site in the 
early fall. 

Michigan 

GREENVILLE, Rey. St. Clare Parsons, pastor, 
one of the oldest and best-known churches in 
the state, is enjoying an era of great pros- 
perity. The most influential business men of 
the city serve upon its board of trustees; the 


congregations have been larger this year than 
they have been for years past; it has one of 


the finest young people’s societies in the state; 
its Sunday school is graded and well organized. 
Sunday, April 11, 26 new members were re- 
ceived, all but two on confession, while an- 
other group will join soon. The pastor has 
been with the church a little over three years, 
and has the splendid co-operation of the whole 
parish, 


North Dakota 


MAYVILLE, Rev. L. A. Lippitt, pastor, had an 
interesting experience on Waster Day. The 
pastor announced a sunrise meeting in addition 
to the regular Sunday services. He expected, 
as did some of the church members, that there 
would be a dozen or so out for this early 
service. In spite of the fact that the church 
has been steadily increasing in interest and 
strength since the recent coming of the pastor, 
the members, and perhaps the pastor most of 


all, were thoroughly surprised when at the sun- 


rise hour practically the entire regular congre- 
gation and a number of others came in, so that 
it was necessary to hold the meeting in the main 
church auditorium. The meeting was an inter- 
esting one, and the large attendance was an 
inspiration to all. 


JAMHSTOWN, Dr. C. H. Phillips has 
just completed his 20th year of service here. 
He has been pastor of this chureh longer 
than any other pastor in the state of any 
denomination. 


WILLISTON. Rey. BE. 8. Shaw closed his pas- 
torate here April 11, receiving 24 into the 
membership on his closing day. He has done 
a great work for this church in his pastorate 
of nearly three years. 


VALLEY Crry. On a recent 


April morning 


“were 


the ground for the new $40,000 building was 
broken. The first spade of earth was raised by 
Mrs. Neisem, an active and efficient worker in 
the church for many years, and one whose 
heart was specially set on securing the new 
house of worship. 

The additions to the churches were more 
general and larger at Easter time than any 
previous time in the history of the work in the 
state. 


ADAMS and CALIo. Rey. B. S. Varje has ac- 
cepted a call to this field, and is already at 
work. 


BEACH. Rev. W. H. Tomlinson has resigned 
and Rey. G. N. Kenniston has accepted a call 
to the pastorate. 


WILLISTON. Rey. E. S. Shaw has resigned, 
the resignation to take effect May 1. During 
his pastorate the finest church edifice in the 
state was built under his efficient lead. 


South Dakota 


WATERTOWN, Rey. C. J. Christianson, pastor, 
recently joined with the other churches of the 
city in a tabernacle campaign conducted by 
Evangelist Henry Ostrom. A great spiritual 
awakening is reported, the prayer meetings 
crowded and many new members re- 
ceived. Surrounding communities have been 
affected and remarkable conversions have taken 
place. One man gave his heart to Christ in 
the city jail; a woman timed her letter 3.55 
A.M. from a hotel room where she had yielded 
to the Master. The revival is of the genuine 
New Testament type and its effects bid fair to 
be lasting. 


and as you lift the glass to your lips reflect that 
three million or more glasses of this wonderful 
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lowa 
Revival at Webster City 


April 11 was a big day with Wessrme CITY. 
At the morning service 50 new members were 
received and in the evening, under the auspices 
of the Men’s League a congregation that 
crowded the building listened to the govern- 
or’s inspiring exposition of The Sermon on the 
Mount, Only once before in the history of the 
church haye 50 new members been admitted at 
one time. That was at the April communion 
27 years ago. The contrast between the “Then” 
and the “Now” is suggestive. The accessions 
then came after a big union revival which ab- 
sorbed a large amount of effort, time and 
money on the part of all the churches in the 
city. The recent campaign was carried on 
quietly and along the lines of ordinary church 
activity. Except for light and heat, $10 prob- 
ably covers the extra expense of the campaign. 
The work was done wholly without outside 
help. 

Of the 50, seven entered by letter and 43 on 
confession. Twenty-two were males, 28 fe- 
males. The service of reception was made im- 
pressive by 26 baptisms, many of them adults, 
and three of those admitted are to be baptized 
by immersion at a later convenient time and 
place. Probably three-fourths of the accessions 
are over 16 years of age. . Several entire small 
families were in line that morning. Five per- 
sons came into the church through the medium 
of the large chorus choir regularly maintained. 
Decision Day in the Sunday school, held this 
year on Palm Sunday as part of the evangelis- 
tic campaign, brought in members from the 
older classes. 

This ingathering has been the result of an 
evangelistic campaign that was sane, safe and 
successful. The work was done so quietly that 
large sections of the church scarcely realized 
that anything unusual was under way. The 
ingathering grew out of a rational observance 
of Lent, ending in a notable celebration of Pas- 
sion Week. Wvery Thursday evening through 
Lent the pastor preached a sermon on The 
Message of Jesus to the Modern World. It 
cannot be said that the meetings were largely 
attended, but they developed marked spiritual 
power, and out of them grew a small unorgan- 
ized band of personal workers which gradually 
increased in numbers and became a powerful 
leaven in the church and community. Perhaps 
the quality of the work may be gauged by the 
fact that it was not done with crowds but with 
individuals. The fruit gathered is wholly hand- 
picked, and nobody doubts the permanancy of 
the work. 

The interest in the weekly meetings grew 
naturally into a definite evangelistic obsery- 
ance of Passion Week. This week of meetings 
was held in the church, Though the attendance 
grew, at no time was the church filled, except 
at the Thursday evening service. The interest 
was intense and cumulative. The sermons fol- 
lowed expositionally the main incidents of our 
Lord’s Passion Week. The appeal was to the 
will, and it was followed up with personal 
work. What is declared by old members of the 
church to have been the most interesting and 
remarkable religious meeting in the history of 
the church came Thursday evening when an 
attempt was made to have an “‘Hvery-Member 
Communion.” This commemorated the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper the Thursday eve- 
ning of Passion Week. The church was filled 
with worshipers, and only three individuals 
were observed to refuse the elements. The 
week’s series came to an end with the climax 
of Baster Sunday. In the morning the pastor 
preached on, What I Believe about Immortal- 
ity, and in the evening the chorus choir ren- 
dered Dubois’ Seven Last Words of Christ in 
such a manner that the concert was really a 
part of the evangelistic campaign. 

No effort was made to take people into the 
ehurch on Waster Sunday. It was felt that 
time was needed to round up the results of the 
campaign, and so the following week was taken 
up with that work, The result was that a week 
later than the conventional Easter time 50 new 
people were gathered into vital membership. 
Perhaps the best thing about the revival is the 


ASSIST NATURE. There are times when you should 
assist nature. It ls now undertaking to cleanse your 
system—if you will take Hood's Sarsaparilla the under- 
taking will be successful. This great medicine purifies 
and builds up a8 nothing else does.—{ Adv, 
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fact that already a good many other persons 
are known by personal workers to be in line 
for the next communion. The new members 
are working into church life and their advent 
is quickening the pulse all along the lines of 
activity. Rey, Arthur Metcalf is beginning the 
sixth year of his service with this church, 


Rey. S. F. Millikan 


Rey. S. F. Millikan, one of the pioneer Con- 
gregational pastors of Iowa, died in Rochester, 
N. Y., April 20, and was buried at Marshall- 
town, Io., the home of his daughter. Mr. Milli- 
kan was widely known in Iowa Congregational 
circles because of his long and faithful minis- 
try. He was born in Freedom, O., in 1834. 
He attended Knox College in Illinois for two 
years and then entered Oberlin College, grad- 
uating in 1855. In 1859 he graduated from 
Oberlin Theological Seminary and was or- 
dained the following year. 
pastorate was in Wheaton, Ill. In 1872 he be- 
gan his work in Iowa, serving the church at 
McGregor. After three years he went to Ma- 
quoketa, where he remained until 1888. He 


His first regular 


then spent three years in Kansas, returning to 
Iowa to commence a long ministry there, and 
remaining in that state until his death. He 
served the churches at Mason City, Anamosa 
and Kingsley, retiring from the last-named 
pastorate in 1906 at the age of 72, His min- 
istry covered 46 years of active work. For the 
last four years Mr. and Mrs, Millikan have 
made their home in Marshalltown with their 
daughter. 
friends in Marshalltown, and many in the state 
as well as in that city will feel his loss keenly. 
He leaves six children. 


Missouri 


Field Day in St. Louis 


April 18 was Field Day for the endowment 
Fund for Ministerial Relief in all the churches 
of St. Louis. Secretary Rice, Rey. H. A. Stim- 
son and Dr. Hayes of Chicago presented the 
matter in different places and the pastors inter- 
changed pulpits. Five thousand dollars was 
the result. 


The Jackson Health Resort 


DANSVILLE, 


NEW YORK 


Eight hours from New York City, two hours from Buffalo, at the most beauti- 
ful'Scenic point on the Delaware and Lackawanna Railway, amid the hills of the famous 
Up per Genesee Valley region of Western New York. 


This leading Health Resort of the United States, the growth of fifty-six years 
of experience in caring for invalids and those needing through rest, is unsurpassed in 


situation and equipment. 


Personal care of experienced physicians. 


All forms of baths. 


Electricity and modern, up-to-date therapeutic treatment. 


Especial provision for outdoor life for invalids and tired-outs. 


The story cannot be told in an advertisement, therefore write for illustrated litera- 


ture and all informatlon. 


The Drs. Jackson and Gregory and their associates are here to welcome old friends 


and newcomers. 


OPEN NOW AND ALL THE YEAR. 


Rest and Recreation at The Northfield 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Among the Franklin Hills 


and Rooms, with or {without private bath, 


‘Congenial vacation place 
for Christian people. 


At the home of The Northfield 
Schools and Conferences. 


The delicate tints of spring 
foliage make the country around 
Northfield especially beautiful 
at this season of the year. 

FOR OUT OF DOORS— 
Tennis, Croquet, Baseball, 
Tramping, Driving, Horseback 
Riding, and Motoring. 
NINE-HOLE GOLF COURSE. 


FOR INDOOR REST—A 
modern, Homelike House with 
Electric Lights, Sun Parlor 


Refined service and moderate rates. 


FIREPROOF GARAGE AND [FIRST-CLASS LIVERY 
We would be pleasea to send you our illustrated booklet and quote rates. 


HERBERT S. STONE, Ass’t Manager. 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION FOR 


H 


Without Internal Diet yy ae 


OOPING- 


The Celebrated Effectual Remedy 


OOPING-COUGH 


|OR CROUP | 


For 120 years this Kemedy has met with continued and growing po 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 


pularity. 
and RHEUMATISM 


are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 


W, Edwards & Son, 157 Queen Victoria 8 
London Mevignae ote 


No increase in Price. 
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Mr. Millikan has made many warm > 
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“than reached, 


- Morris, Rop’r, South Gardiner, Me. 
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California 
The Los Angeles Fellowship 


The Waster season was a time of rich in- 
gathering in the various churches, following a 
general use of Passion Week for special serv- 
ices. At First, Dr. Day conducted a class on 
Sunday afternoons for Intermediates and Dr. 
Turk gave a series of lectures to adults on The 
Cross, on Sunday mornings. At the great meet- 
ings at Easter, the Union Deaf Mute Church 
and Japanese and Chinese Branches were in- 
eluded in the gatherings; while Mr. Yeretzian 
also preached to a congregation of 400 of his 
Armenian brethren. On that day 65 new mem- 
bers were received. Special services were held 
at Park, with 20 accessions; at Pilgrim with 
19 and five others to be received; at Vernon 
with 26. In several other churches there were 
also encouraging numbers received. This was 
part of a city-wide interdenominational cam- 
paign with the slogan of 5,000 new members 
in the Lenten season. Not all the returns are 
in, but in all probability the number is more 
some of the great churches 
securing as many as 200 to 300. That there 
is cheap effort merely to secure numbers, none 
will charge who know the deep spirit of evan- 
gelism which ran through the campaign. On 
the other hand, such an aim or incentive has 
great value in lifting a church from lethargy 
or ruts and spurring it on to seize its oppor- 
tunity. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


Curtis, W. R., Clarendon, Vt., to Westminster 
West. Accepts and is at work. 

GoopDLIFFH, G, E., Methodist, Randolph Center, 
Vt., to Congregational. Accepts and is at 
work. 

GRIFFITH, THOS., formerly of Geneva, Neb., to 
Federated, Columbus. Accepts and is at 
work. 

Hwpup, FRep’K, of Redfield, S. D., to Hnglish 
and German, Germantown, Neb. Accepts 
and is at work. 

Mapsmpn, A, A., Newburgh, N. Y., to Trinity, 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Myer, N. J., Pilgrim, Denver, Col., 
Ave., Denver. Accepts. 
ROBERTSON, J. G., Chester, 

ville, Mass. 

Scuwas, 8. H., Muscatine, Io., to Immanuel, 
Dubuque. 


to Seventh 


N. H.,,.to Center- 


Resignations 


Buark, J. J., Stonington, Ct. Took effect April 
25. 

BrownseEy, O. L., Dunbarton, N. H. To take 

_ effect June 30. 

Conpit, F. H., Newport, Ct. 

Curtis, W. R., Clarendon, Vt., after ten years, 
to accept call to Westminster West. 

Fyrn, J. R., Bath, N. H. Took effect April 4. 

McALLIsTHeR, F. B., Cohasset, Mass., after ten 
years, To take effect July 25. 

Mitts, R. B., Gilmanton, N. H. Took effect 
April 30. 

To take 
effect July 1. 

ROBERTSON, J. G., Chester, N. H., after twenty- 
five years. Took effect March 31. 


Installations 
bs ee a C. H., Second, Oberlin, O., April 19. 


- Sermon by Rev. F. E. Emrich, D.D.; other 


parts by Rev. Messrs. F. Q. Blanchard, B. G. 
Mattson, D. D., H.C. King, D. D., A. A. Stock- 
dale, D. D., J, N. Pierce, J. H. Grant, W. H. 
; Spence. A 
Accessions 
: Conf. Total 
CALIFORNIA 
*) Los Angeles, Park 20 
: Pilgrim : 19 
Vernon Ave. 26 
Redondo Beach 18 
Riverside 20 
San Bernardino, First 23 
IpaHo 
Boise, Wright 53 
Iowa 
Anita : 20 20 
Waverly 7 12 
Webster City 43 50 


KANSAS 

Wichita, Plymouth 8 
MASSACHUSEITS 

Beverly, Washington St. 10 18 

Oxford 6 12 
MICHIGAN 

Clinton 3 9 

Detroit, North Woodward Ave. 27 52 
MISsouRI 

Old Orchard , 26 
NEBRASKA 

Waverly 5 5 
NortH DAKOTA 

Deering 6 6 

Granville 4 

Sawyer 5 5 

Velva 3 5 
OHIO 

Ashtabula, First 35 45 


Personals 


Daub, J. H., Billerica, Mass., has been asked 
to remain another year with the church. 

Davis, O. S., President Chicago Theological 
Seminary, was the guest recently of the col- 
lege and the Brotherhoods of Fargo, N. D., 
and vicinity. He made several addresses and 
met many of the students in personal inter- 
views. 

HuLeurr, G, A., St. Mary’s Ave., Omaha, Neb., 
has been obliged to go to a sanitarium for 
treatment. 

Hustep, J. T., Wallin Memorial, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., celebrated, April 25, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his ordination and the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of his birth. 

Sipuey, H. A., Northfield, Mass., and Mrs. Sib- 
ley were guests of honor at a farewell recep- 
tion given them April 21 on the eve of their 
departure for Wendell. Gifts presented to 
Mr. and Mrs. Sibley included a sewing ma- 
chine, silver, linen and other useful articles. 

Srpvens, C. L., Second, Chicopee, Mass., was 
presented recently with resolutions drawn up 
by the Chicopee Ministers’ Association re- 
gretting his departure from the city to ac- 
cept a call to Camden, Me. — 


MOOERS—In Northwood Center, N. H., April 
15, at the home of Rey. A. H. Armes, Mrs. 
Mary Clifford Mooers, in her 86th year. A 
beautiful Christian woman and a devoted 
mother, she was greatly beloved by all who 
knew her. She is survived by a son, William 
H. Mooers of Portland, Me., and three 
daughters, Nellie C. Mooers of Manchester, 
N. H., Mary C. Mooers and Mrs. A. H. 
Armes of Northwood. 


RBY. SILAS F. MILLIKAN 


Rev. Silas Franklin Millikan was born of 
Covenanter and Puritan ancestry in Freedom, 
O., on the Western Reserve, Sept. 8, 1834. 

He was reared in Lyndon, Ill., where he 
united with the church at seven years of age 
and grew up with the purpose implanted by 
father and mother of devoting himself to the 
ministry, 

After preparing for college in -his home 
town under Dr. J. B. Roy, he studied two years 
at Galesburg, Ill., was graduated at Oberlin, 
O., in 1855 and from the Oberlin Theological 
Seminary in 1859. He was ordained at Crete, 
Ill., held pastorates at Moline, Wheaton and 
Morrison, Ill, McGregor, Maquoketa, Mason 
City, Anamosa and Kingsley, Io., spent three 
years in Kansas and retired in 1905 at the age 
of seventy-two, after forty-six years of active 
service in the ministry. 

The missionary, anti-slavery, temperance and 
social purity causes always found in him a 
strong supporter. 

He was married to Mary J. Andrews, Ober- 
lin College, ’57, Sept. 13, 1864, in Rochester, 
N. Y., and entered the more abundant life sud- 
denly, April 13, 1915, while visiting in the 
same city. 

His wife, six devoted children and seven 
grandchildren remain to cherish blessed mem- 
ories of his true life so filled with strivings for 
the highest ideals. 

He was not, for God took him. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


WoMAN’S ‘BOARD OF MISSIONS, Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, May 7, 10.30 a.m. Speak- 
ers, Mrs. T. W. Woodside of West Central 
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, Africa, Dr,\C. H. Patton, Mrs. BH. B. Kent 

' and others, { 

SpMI-ANNUAL MEBTING, WOMAN’S BOARD OF 
Missions, Winslow Church, Taunton, Mags., 
May 13. Sessions at 10.30 a. mM. and 2 P.M. 

UNION MATHRNAL ASSOCIATION, annual’ meet- 
ing and 100th anniversary of its formation, 
Park Street Church vestry, Boston, May 18, 
10.30 A. M., 2.00 P. uw 

AMBRICAN MCALL ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Hartford, Ct., May 5, 6. Dr. Henry 
Noble MacCracken, president of Vassar Col- 
lege will be one of many interesting speak- 
ers. The war and the redemption of France 
will receive special consideration. 

NATIONAL BoarD, Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations of the United States of America, 
Fifth Biennial Convention, Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 5-11, 1915. 

MorTuHer’s Day, May 9, 

Cuicaco SPMINARY TRIBNNIAL CONVENTION, 
May 11. 

NATIONAL CONFHRENCH OF CHARITINS, 42d an- 
nual meeting, Baltimore, Md., May 12-19. 
NORTHERN Baptist CONVSNTION, Highth An- 

nual Meeting, Los Angeles, Cal., May 19-25. 


PRESBYTERIAN GBHNERAL ASSHMBLY, Central 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., May 20, 10.30 
A. M. : 

GENERAL CONFERENCH. OF CONGREGATIONAL 


CHURCHES OF CONNECTICUT, Joint Meeting 
with General Association of Connecticut, 
Hartford, June 1, 2. 

WOMAN’S CONGRESS OF MISSIONS, Exposition 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Cal., June 6-13, 
under the auspices of the Council of Women 
for Home Missions and the Federation of 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Boards in the 
United States. 

MINNESOTA SUMMER SCHOOL OF MISSIONS, 
Ninth Annual Session, Merriam Park, St. 
Paul, June 16-23. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF RBLIGION, Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Berkeley, Cal., June 21— 
July 31, coincident with summer session of 
the University of California. 

MISSIONARY HpuCATION MovnMENnT, Summer 
Training Conferences: Blue Ridge, N. C., 
June 25—July 4; Asilomar, Cal., July 2- 
11; Silver Bay, N. Y., July 9-18; Ocean 
Park, Me., July 22-30; Estes Park, Col., 
July 16-25; Lake Geneva, Wis., Aug. 6-15. 

ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMBRICA, National Bi- 
ennial Convention, Atlantic City, July 6-9. 

CONFERENCE FOR RURAL Pastors, Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College, during Session of the 
Summer School, July 6-16. 

FirtH WORLD’S AND TWENTY-SEVENTH INTHRNA- 
TIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Coliseum, Chicago, Ill., July 7-12. 

SumMmnr ScHoot or MISSIONS, under Interde- 
nominational Committee of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Regions, Boulder, Col., July 6-13. 

PACIFIC SEMINARY, summer session, coincident 
with summer school of University of Cali- 
fornia, June 21—July 31. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CONFHRENCHE, Isles of 
Shoals, off Portsmouth, N. H., July 30— 
Aug. 8. 

Wor.LD BIBLH CONGRESS, Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 1-4. 

NATIONAL CoUNCIL or CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES OF THE UNITED StTaTHs, Bien- 
nial meeting, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 20-27. 

Boston LAYMEN’S CONVENTION, under auspices 
of Laymen’s Missionary Movement, Noy. 17, 
18, 19, 1915. 


CONGREGATIONAL STATH MEETINGS 


Southern California, Riverside, May 11-13. 

Connecticut, Hartford, June 8, 9. 

Hawaii, Kaumakapili Church, Honolulu, July 
15-22. 

Illinois, Rockford, May 17-20. 

Indiana, Temple Church, Marion, May 10-18. 

Iowa, Plymouth Church, Des’ Moines, May 18- 
20. 

Kansas, Manhattan, May 11-13. 

Massachusetts, Pittsfield, May 18-20. 

Michigan, Traverse City, May 18-20, 

New Hampshire, Tilton, May 18-20. 

New York, Flatbush Church, Brooklyn, 

» 18-20. 

Ohio, First Church, Painesville, May 18. 

Pennsylvania, Ebensburg, May 25-27, 

Rhode Island, Free Bvangelical Church, Provi- 
dence, May 11, 12. 

South Dakota, Redfield, May 25-27. 

Vermont, Barre, May 18-20. 


May 


ENRICH THE BLOOD 


Everybody is troubled at this season with 
loss of vitality, failure of appetite, that 
tired feeling or with bilious turns, dull head- 
aches, indigestion and other stomach trou- 
bles or with pimples and other eruptions on 
the face and body. The reason is that the 
blood is impure and impoverished. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla relieves all these ail- 
ments. It is the old reliable medicine that 
has stood the test of forty years—that makes 
pure, rich, red blood—that strengthens every 
organ and builds up the whole system. It is 
the all-the-year-round blood purifier and 
health giver. Nothing else acts like it, for 
nothing else is like it. There is no real 
substitute, so be sure to get Hood’s. Ask 
your druggist for it today, and begin taking 


it at once.—[Adv. 
Sore 


ROWN?® 
Throat 


Coughs and hoarseness relieved. 25c, 50¢ and $1.00. 
Sample Free. JOHN L BROWN & SON. Boston, Mass. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and_ ecclesiastical notices, ad- 
dresses of ministers, etc., published under this 
heading at ten cents a line. 


WOMAN’S BoarD OF Missions. The Semi- 
annual Meeting will be held in Winslow Church, 
Taunton, Mass., Thursday, May 13. Sessions 
at 10.30 a. M. and 1.45 p. M. 

HELEN B. CaLppr, Home Secretary. 


THE EIGHTY-SEVPNTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
AMBRICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND Soctpry will be 
held in the Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church (corner of Lafayette Avenue), Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on Sunday, May 9,1915, at 10.30 4.M. The 
Annual Sermon will be preached by the pastor, 
Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., a vice-president of 
The American Seaman’s Friend Society. 

The Wighty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Society will be held in the Chapel of the 
Sailor’s Home and Institute, 507 West Street, 
New York, on Monday, May 10, at 3 p.m. The 
Secretary will present an abstract of the An- 
nual Report. Honorary Vice-Presidents and 
Trustees will be elected. At 4 Pp. M. a tea will 
be served under the auspices of a Reception 
Committee of Ladies. 

Annual Members, Life Members, Life Direc- 
tors and all friends of the Society are cordially 
invited to be present. 

GrorGb SIDNEY WEBSTER, Secretary. 


Central Turkey College 


At Aintab, Turkey-in-Asia 


Friemds cam render important, permanent 
service by subscriptions to New Endow- 
ment. 8,000 shares. $100 each. Cash, 
instalment and 5 per cent. interest plans. 


Regarding gifts, etc.,address Pres. JOHN E.MERRILL, 
Aintab, or 708 Oongregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Fifty-Seventh Year 


J.8. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral Cometery, Crematien and 
Traesfer Arrangements. 
nearer eg salesreoms. 
omple pment for ci and out-of- 
tewn ssevien. 7 Pv onre Mearses. 
Frank 8. Waterman, President. 
Joseph 8S. Waterman, Vice President. 
Frank 8S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Koxbury 72-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“U) er, Boston.” 


ANY BOOK ADVERTISED OR REVIERWED 
IN THIS PAPER CAN BE OBTAINED AT 
EITHER OF THD PILGRIM PRESS BOOK- 
STORES, 14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, 
OR 19 W. JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO. 


__ Pee SSeS VE hn 


RISIBLES 


Teacher: “Waldo, name one of the best- 
known characters of fiction.” Waldo (aged 
five, superciliously): “Santa Claus!’— 
Puck. 


A Tongue Twister.—Sir Robert (as sud- 
den scurry is heard): “What was that?’ 
Nervous Loader: “O-only a_ robert, Sir 
Rabbit !’—Punch. 


Miss Partington: “Do you know those 
two lovely poems—what is the name of 
‘*em?—Oh! Shelley’s Skylight and Celia 
Thaxter’s Little Sandpaper and I”? 


Rey. Silvester Horne once heard a Tory 
member of Parliament say in praise of 
bishops: ‘‘Bishops are not really stiff and 
starchy. There’s a good heart beating be- 
low their gaiters.”’ 


Business Man (explaining): ‘When they 
say ‘money is easy,’ they mean simply that 
the supply is greater than the demand.” 
His Wife: “Goodness! I shouldn’t think 
such a thing possible.”—Philadelphia Press. 


The Sunday school lesson was in the Old 
Testament. Bob was looking ahead in the 
text, buried deep in thought. Presently he 
lifted up his head and said, “Dad?” “Yes.” 
“I see that they have even got Fords in the 
Jordan.’ When the laugh had subsided, he 
remarked, “Gee! but I should think they 
would be rusty by this time.” 


While Jane, the new maid, was taking her 
first lesson on arranging the dining table, 
some one in the basement kitchen put some- 
thing upon the dumb waiter below. _“What’s 
that noise?’ asked Jane, quickly. ‘Why, 
that’s the dumb waiter,’ responded the 
mistress. “Well,” said Jane, “he’s a- 
seratchin’ to git out.’’—Collier’s. 


There were twin boys in the Murphy 
family, six months of age. Neighbors often 
wondered how Mrs. Murphy knew them 
apart. One day Mrs. O’Flaherty said to 
her, “Foine pair of boys you’ve got, Mrs. 
Murphy; but how do you iver till thim 
apart?’ “Faith, and that’s aisy, Mrs. 
O’Flaherty,” replied Mrs. Murphy. “I put 
me finger in Dinnis’s mouth, and if he bites 
it’s Moike.” 


Despite the chilly spring day little Wil- 
bur was out playing without his coat. This 
worried a neighbor, but her advice went 
unheeded. Finally she said, “Wilbur, go 
home and get your coat, and when you 
come back I’ll give you a piece of cake.” 
The bribe worked, and Wilbur soon returned 
with his coat on and was duly rewarded. 
Next day he knocked at the door to an- 
nounce significantly, “I ain't got my coat 
on today.” 


Professor Copeland of Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe, as the story goes, reproved his Rad- 
cliffe students for coming late to class. 
“This is a class in English composition,” he 
remarked with sarcasm, “not an afternoon 
tea.” At the next meeting one girl was 
twenty minutes late. Professor Copeland 
waited until she had taken her seat. Then 
he remarked, bitingly, “How will you have 
your tea, Miss Brown?” ‘Without the 
lemon, please,’ Miss Brown answered gently. 


The English professor, traveling through 
the hills, noted various quaint expressions. 
For instance, after a long ride the professor 
sought provisions at a mountain hut. “What 
d@’ yo’-all want?’ called out a woman. 
“Madam,” said the professor, “can we get 
corn bread here? We'd like to buy some of 
you.” “Corn bread? Corn bread, did yo’ 
say?’ Then she chuckled to herself, and 
her manner grew amiable. “Why, if corn 
bread’s all yo’ want, come right in, for that’s 
just what I hain’t got nothing else on hand 
but.”—Boston Herald. 
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Benevolent Societies 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socrery is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rey. John J. Walker, 


Treasurer. Room 609, Congregational House, 
Boston. : 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 


Supp.iy established by Mass. Cong’l Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states. 
Congregational House. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Secretary. Appleton P. Williams, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Bvyan- 
gelical Congregational Churehes and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel 
Usher, Pres. :)C. 3B er Treas.; Fred L 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


BostON S®BAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
porated 1828, Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren ; Treas., 
Cc. F. Stratton. Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. A Congregational Society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and supported mainly 
by the churches of New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’sS BoarD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House, Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
Cornelius H. Patton, President ; Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 


WoMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socrery of Bos- 


ton, 601 Congregational House, Mrs. Josephine , 


B. White, Treasurer, Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. Wstablishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country. Pub- 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary 
gifts. Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. Contributions 
and communications relative to work in any 
part of the country may be sent to the New 

England office. W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
76 Wall Street, New York 
(Incorporated April, 1833) 

The only undenominational, international and 
national Society aiding seamen. Maintains a 
Sailors’ Home and Institute at 507 West Street, 
New York City. Places loan libraries on deep 
water vessels sailing from New York. Publishes 
the Sailors’ Magazine and Seamen's Friend. 
Supported by voluntary contributions. 

Joun B. Catvert, D. D., President. 
GeoRGE StpNEY Wesster, D. D., Secretary. 

Send contributions to CLARENCE C, PINNEO, 

Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York. , 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


Boston Founded 1809 
A benevolent organization for distributing 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant churches; 


managed in their interésts; looks to them for 
funds to do its work. Through the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col- 
porters and otherwise to the needy and to chari- 
table or religious societies in the state, All 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 


Hon. Ropert F. RAYMOND, President. 

Rey. FreperRICcK B. ALLEN, Recording Seo. 

FRANCIS EpwARD MarsTeN, D. D., Cor. Sec. 

B. Preston CiarK, EsqQ., Treasurer. 

Mr, ALBERT ROSCOB, Business Manager. 

FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIETY 

I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten the sum of.......-. 
to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of the Society. 

Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. 


incor- - 
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Syracuse Begins Campaign 
Continued from page 574 


men the biggest task, the biggest opportunity 
and the biggest job of their lives. 
Rev. Ebenezer Flack testified: ‘Our Bible 


' schools are quadrupled, There are ten times 


as many men in our Bible schools as there 
were before.” ‘Again and again,’ he said, 
“T have heard men say, ‘I went and did not 
like Sunday. I went again and he got me.’ 
We are having a revival still all over our 
city.” ‘ 

Rey. F. D. Cornell called for statistics 

from his brethren on the platform, as to 
the growth of their men’s classes. He said 
his-was four times as big as it ever was 
before. Dr. Guthrie said his was ten times 
as large. It has grown from six to seventy- 
two. Another one has 216; before he had 
but seventeen. Another man testified that 
since Jan. 1 a class of 130 has: been formed 
in his church. 
_ Mr. D. M. Howell, secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. at Pittston, said that the firemen, ice- 
men, butchers and teamsters of his com- 
munity have taken the Christian life so seri- 
ously that they have already formed leagues 
to clean up the city. Thirty-eight members 
of the local hose company are out to win 
men to Christ and to church attendance. 

Rev. Mr. Lynch of Carbondale—a small 
community sixteen miles from Scranton— 
said that as a result of the work in Scran- 
ton 1,150 people have begun the new life in 
Carbondale, and out beyond Carbondale, in 
thirteen months, as the result of delegation 
work from that community, 114 people have 
been won to Christ who had not attended 
church in ten years. One speaker declared 


that there have been 21,854 less barrels of ° 


beer brewed in Luzerne County this year 
than last, and that 46,000 barrels less have 
been brewed in Lackawanna County—which 
represents a saving of four millions of 
dollars, 

A remarkable sight it is to see the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad fur- 
nishing a company of its employés with a 
‘special car and free transportation to go 
anywhere upon its lines from Hoboken to 
Buffalo, preaching, telling the story of their 
conversion and urging men to clean up their 
lives for the sake of Christ. As one of the 
men said in Syracuse: “You are a whole lot 
safer in riding on a railroad and feel better 

- to know that the man in the cab, who pulls 
the throttle, is a Christian man. You know 
that his brain is not befogged by liquor and 
that he will not run by signals.” A band 

of eleyen of these men went to Syracuse 
Sunday, April 18. These Lackawanna 
“trail hitters” fired the second gun in the 
Billy Sunday campaign for Syracuse, and 
the shot struck clean in the center of the 
bull’s eye. In a year’s time these men and 

‘their own Glee Club of about thirty voices 
have traveled hundreds of miles, leaving 
Saturday night and coming back to work 
on Monday morning. They are out almost 
every week. As one of them said—and he 
is a freight conductor: “I get up every morn- 

ing and ask God to show me something to 
do for him this day, and when my train 
stops anywhere I ask the people if they are 
Christians. The other day as we came into 
‘the yard Binghamton, one of the boys 
swung from another train and said, ‘We got 
two last night,—and they were two men I 
had had on my prayer list for months.” 

Think of trainmen discussing the men they 
had won to Christ as a part of the day’s 
interest. 

April 18 was the day appointed for float- 
ing the guarantee fund which should insure 
‘the success of the Sunday enterprise next 
fail. Pledge cards were distributed in the 
churches of the city. Fifteen thousand dol- 
Jars was asked for as being the smallest 
sum with which the expenses could be cov- 
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ered. Syracuse churches responded by guar- 
anteeing twice the amount sought. This is 
evidence enough of the eagerness of Syra- 
cuse for the work of godly living and tem- 
perance, which is inaugurated wherever 
Sunday goes. : 

The Lackawanna men gave their astonish- 
ing and inspiring testimony from various 
pulpits in the city in the morning. They 
were headed by F. M. Nowells, trainmaster 
of the Scranton division, and included an 
engineer, a conductor, a storekeeper, a foun- 
dry foreman, a molder, a miner and a 
painter. Despite their enthusiasm and deep 
moral earnestness, there was no ranting or 
excessive use of slang. It was the plain 
talk of man to man. There was no intoler- 
ance and scarcely any evidence of denom- 
inational lines. They had considered Chris- 
tian living from an exceedingly common 
sense point of view. 

Mr. Nowells stated that whereas the close 
of the Sunday campaign in Scranton saw 
17,000 converts, 17,000 more have been 
gained in a year’s time by the work of 
some of the first 17,000. One of the visitors 
testified to having been a drunkard for 
thirty-five years; another to having de- 
serted his family for more than two years; 
one of them was a skeptic. One of them 
brought sufficient reasons for refraining 
from profanity ; another told about the bar- 
ber shop “trail hitters’—-which band of 
Christians began with the conversion of a 
barber whose brother was a saloon keeper 
next door. This barber held prayer meet- 
ings in his shop, attracted people from the 
street and people from his brother’s bar 
until his brother’s customers had become 
Christians, had stopped drinking and the 
brother’s business was ruined. The brother 
himself then was won for Christ and, giving 
up his liquor selling, has become an enthusi- 
astic Christian worker. 

Another told of a man who had lost both 
legs as the résult of an accident while in- 
toxicated. He was a commission merchant. 
He so violently opposed the work of the evan- 
gelist that he, at his own expense, published 
and distributed tracts against him in Scran- 
ton and sought to persuade all that he could 
to keep away from the meetings. He finally 
was dared to attend the meetings, did so, 
was convicted of his sin and accepted Christ. 
The next day he went back to his business, 
bought out the entire stock of the saloon 
next door, which he controlled, and poured 
all the liquor into the gutter. 

Another declared, “After traveling in 
thirty-three states and twelve different coun- 
tries, paying my way by gambling, I heard 
Billy Sunday and now I am living a clean, 
straight life and glad of it.” 

These men also spoke in various churches 
in the evening and held a mass meeting at 
the Y. M. C. A. in the afternoon. Here they 
told their stories, testified to the worth of 
the work of Billy Sunday in their lives, the 
happy homes which his work makes and the 
overflowing churches with which their com- 
munities are blessed. The Syracuse revival, 
due to begin next November, has already 
shown the first signs of its appearance. 


Our Readers’ Forum 
The Christ of St. Sophia 


To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 
As a missionary of the American Board, 
stationed in Turkey, I wish to offer a word 
of protest against the publication in your 
issue of April 8, 1915, of the poem, The 
Christ of St. Sophia, by William Allen 
Knight. Your paper is the leading organ of 
the Congregational Church of this land, the 
society which is responsible for the work of 
the American Board missionaries in the 
Turkish Empire. That issue of your paper 
has undoubtedly been sent to every mission 
station in Turkey. It will undoubtedly be 
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read by the censors, and, as is usual, those to 
whom it is sent will be judged by the spirit 


of the literature which they receive. The 
spirit expressed in that poem is not, to my 
mind, the spirit of the “Christ of St. 
Sophia.’”’ It savors more of the spirit which 
actuated the Crusaders. Let us hope and 
pray that the censors may not be able to 
divine the rather obscure meaning of the 
lines of that poem. As a piece of literature, 
I admit the value of the poem. 
JAMES Rices BREWSTER. 
Of Smyrna, Turkey. 


A WORD FROM DR. KNIGHT 


Because Mr. Brewster has devoted his 
young manhood to the Turkish people I 
sincerely wish to honor his anxiety. He 
may feel sure of my hearty agreement with 
his protest against the old Crusader con- 
ception of the Christian spirit and way. But 
the simple truth is that there is no such 
meaning in this poem as he thinks he sees 
and prays that the Turkish censors “may 
not be able to divine.’ The keenest care 
was taken to elminate anything of that. na- 
ture. For I hate war and am sure it is 
essentially un-Christian. The dramatic back- 
ground of what is now going on in the 
Dardanelles was drawn as dimly as possible 
and with most rigid personal detachment. 
Against this umnescapable background of 
present actuality and Constantinople’s well- 
known past, in strong contrast with such a 
background, I did my utmost to picture the 
Christ of my thought, the Christ as he is 
imaged on the walls of St. Sophia—often 
obscured but ever emerging, patient and 
compassionate, “St. Sophia’s wooing Christ 
and ours.” Now that this avowal of my 
meaning is given, I trust that Mr. Brewster 
will join me in hoping and praying that even 
the Turkish censors may be able to divine 
this poem’s true meaning, when the world- 
journeying Congregationalist carries it to 
them. 

Brighton, Mass. Witi1amM A. KNIGHT. 


Why Censure Him? 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
Suppose the messenger lacks dignity and 
does things in an “irregular way’; suppose 
he is a “buffoon,” as a “regularly ordained 
minister” called him; suppose by his utter- 
ances he shocks the sensitive souls who, for 
some reason, go to ‘see him’’ or simply read 
about him in the press; suppose he is cen- 
sured by divinity school professors and by 
ex-moderators of great religious assemblies. 
Grant that he ought to say things differently 
and do things differently. Shall he be pre- 
vented from delivering his message? He may 
not be able to change his style or alter his 
vocabulary—he may not want to do it. If 
by his criticised method and manner a great 
city like Philadelphia shall make religion the 
topic of conversation for months; if acces- 
sions to churches occur in unprecedented 
numbers as a result of his campaigns; if 
broken-down family altars are repaired; if 
hundreds of drunken and debauched men and 
women are halted in their hell-ward march; 
if the ‘‘booze’”’ business is made more repre- 
hensible; shall Christians attempt to hinder 
him in his offer of salvation to the masses? 
Let us continue our work along lines and 
methods which our consciences approve, and 
which we believe are acceptable to the Great 
Head of the Chureh, but for the sake of 
communities which are not stirred by our 
preaching; for the sake of men and women 
who come not within the hearing of the gos- 
pel we preach, but who are reached and 
gripped by “Billy’’ Sunday’s message, let us 
at least withhold censure. Let us pray for 
the establishing work of the Holy Ghost to 
be wrought in the hearts of the thousands 
who, in these days, are “hitting the trail.” 
Newton, Mass. S. M. Sayrorp. 
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“A book that meets the people on the level of their long cherished affections 
and gently seeks to elevate their taste without violence to their traditions.” 
Rev. W. E. Barron, D.D., in “Zhe Advance.” 


THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL 


“ Notwithstanding the number and unusual quality of hymn-books recently « 
issued, the peculiar excellenctes of “The New Pilgrim Hymnal” place tt 
easily first”’ —A WELL KNOWN CRITIC. 


q THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL had its genesis in the Pilgrim Hymnal published in 1904, and the 


distinctive merits of the original book have been preserved. 


q THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL has been thoroughly revised in the light of nine years’ practical use. 
Hymns and tunes that failed of popular approval have been omitted, and a large number of familiar hymns 
not included in the old book for want of space are now included. It contains many new hymns whose 
acceptability, after careful testing, is assured, giving in all an increase of {20 hymns, yet, owing to the supe- 
rior quality of paper used in its production, the new book bulks one-fourth less than the old book. 


q THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL was prepared with the express desire that our Congregational churches 
might have one common manual of worship on which all could unite. It is, therefore, a selection of hymns, 
not a collection, representing a wide consensus of opinion from every part of our country, seconded by careful 
study and discrimination on the part of a strong advisory group as to what hymns and tunes were actually 
used and adapted to the main services of our Congregational churches. 


q@ THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL has placed special emphasis on the hymns of Social Service. The 
section of Social Progress, beginning with Washington Gladden’s beautiful hymn, “Behold a Sower from afar, 
He goeth forth with might,” and closing with “When wilt thou save the people, O God of Mercv, when,” 
by Ebenezer Eliot, is so characteristic and distinctive a feature as to warrant its publication even if there were 
not a hundred other marked points of excellence. 


q THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL excels all other books in the richness of its Responsive Readings, 
Unison Confessions, and Sentences for various uses. On this score no other book can be compared with the 
New Pilgrim Hymnal, nor does any other book give such ready guides, or such complete classified lists of 
Subjects and Occasions. 


q THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL stands unapproachable in its light, symmetrical proportions. Without 
any appearance of crowding, it presents always an open and well-lighted effect on every opening, with 
neither hymns nor tunes mangled nor crowded. 


q THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL contains more material for worship in neat and compact form than 


.is contained in many of the more cumbersome hymanals. 


Although the book is just published, over one hundred Congregational churches have adopted it, and their 
pastors write us as follows: 


“Tt’s splendid.” 
“T am delighted with it.” 
“Greatly enjoyed by my congregation.” 


“For my taste, it comes nearer being what I would tecom- 
mend without reserve to a church than any hymn-book I have .« 
seen,” 

“Tt is the first time I have been able to sit down and feel sure 
I could find hymns and readings such as to make the service one 
harmonious whole.” 

“Tt is a great pleasure to be able to open a hymnal anywhere 
with the feeling that nothing unworthy of public use is to be found 
between its covers.” 

“We are impressed with the firmness of the editorial touch, 
the courage and freedom of literary taste. Altogether the editors 
have reason to expect warm and wide appreciation of their work 
on a hymnal which is a credit to the denomination whose name 
it bears.’’ 

“ The well selected and arranged body of hymns, the respon- 
sive readings, the prayers, benedictions and other features, along 


“T am sure the book will be a great success,”’ 

“Tt is the best hymn-book I have ever used.” 

“The New Pilgrim Hymnal is easily the best.” 

“Tt is excellently adapted to the modern church.” 

“Tsay without hesitation that I am delighted with it.” 

“T think it is almost as near perfection as one could come.” 

“A collection of hymns rich with beauty and deep with 
feeling.” 

“T have never had a book in my twenty-five years’ ministry 
that I consider as near a model.”’ 

“Tt seems to me of a very high character in its selection of 


hymns and its adaptation of music.” 


“Tt seems to me that your claim of its being the best book yet 
published for Congregational churches is fully justified.” 


Pastors and music committees thinking of changing their book of worship should give this book 
a most careful examination 


14 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 
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Write for further details, circulars, and returnable copies 
for examination to 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


with the complete system of indexing, makes it a very attractive 
and useful book of worship, You have done an excellent piece 
of work and I congratulate you heartily.” 
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The Unfolding Universe 


By EDGAR L. HEERMANCE 


Author of ‘Democracy in the Church”’ 
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IO cents 


An answer to the questions, “ What is the Universe of which 
we are a part? What is its meaning? What is our life and 
whence and whither?” The author gleans from the teachings of 
the various sciences for the material of his philosophy. He be- 
lieves that the inductive is the only method of thinking which is 
reliable or fruitful. This, then, he follows. Gathering all 
knowledge that is available he sets himself to the interpreta- 
tion of it. The volume is divided into four parts, ‘“‘ The Physi- 
cal,” “The Organic,” “The Psychical” and “The Spiritual.” 
And under these heads are such sub-topics as The Stars, The 
Evolution of Life, The Evolution of Man, The Human Mind, 
Religion and Psychology, Conversion, The Republic of God, 
etc. It is pre-eminently a book of the times and for the times. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 
This Week 

Several large and timely issues are discussed in our 
editorial section this week, while the first page special by 
Mr. Parker carries a message of needed encouragement to 
all who would be spiritually helpful to their fellowmen 
during this period of suspense and dread throughout the 
world. We commend it especially to the graduates of the 
theological seminaries, who this week and next will be going 
forth to their fields of labor at home and abroad, and who 
would bring the comfort and light of the gospel to all who 
are in distress. 

The second chapter of Mr. Puddefoot’s autobiography 
takes him to London where he has an experience in a board- 
ing school, which reminds one of Dickens’s famous Dothe- 
boys Hall. Next week he will tell us how he became appren- 
ticed to a carpenter. We are confident that his multitudes 
of friends East and West will follow with keen interest this 
vivid narrative. Mr. Puddefoot having retired from the 
superintendency of Indiana Home Missions is now making 
his home in Brighton, and his voice is being heard from 
Sunday to Sunday up and down New England. 

California, upon which so many eyes are now fixed, 
comes to the front again in our cover picture and in Rey. 
S. C. Patterson’s description of church life in and around 
San Francisco Bay. Undoubtedly many of our readers will 
see for themselves this interior of Dr. Aked’s church before 
the summer ends, 

Are you reading our other serial, The Sunshine Clan, by 
Mary Davis? While it appears on the children’s page and 
has many points of affiliation with the modern boy and girl, 
it is like the Pollyanna tales, a story which grown-ups also 
enjoy. Our news column cover many important events from 
the graduating of the first class of the Co-operating Theo- 
logical Colleges in Montreal to Billy Sunday in Paterson 
and fires in well-known Congregational institutions. 

Soon to Appear 

Wuy Do MINISTERS WANT BILLY SunpDAy? by Prof. 
George A. Coe of Union Theological Seminary. 

THE NExt HAGUE CONFERENCE, by F. Herbert Stead. 
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An Attractive and Rewarding Trip 


First Week.— Oberlin, Chicago, Galesburg, Topeka, Albuquerque, The Grand Canyon. Varied 
and beautiful scenery. Contact with colleges and churches. Fellowship with Christian leaders 
in various places. 
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cN places on the Pacific shore. Two days at the San Diego Exposition, the gem of 
Southern California. 


Third Week.— Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, Mt. Tamal- 
pais, the Summer School of Religion at Berkeley, an evening with the 
fo, .. San Francisco Congregational Club, Daily Visits to the Wonderful 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
Fourth Week.—Three more days in San Francisco, over the Sierras 


to Salt Lake and through the famous Colorado mountains and 
through the deep canyons, 


Fifth Week.— Colorado Springs and its beautiful environs, 
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To the Day 


T is the day for preachers! 

' Because all supports for hope have broken down except the living gospel 
of the living God. Never before could the prophets so boldly proclaim the 
refuge of the Most High. The trust which men put in “things” has sud- 
denly disappeared; they are left gazing into space, hopeless, unless the hope 
of the gospel relieve them. 

Because men’s spirits are more tender than they were nine months ago. 
The suffering of the slain and wounded has entered all liearts. Something has stirred the here- 
tofore still waters of the spirits of men and those waters are found sympathetic, flexible, touched 
with a feeling of infirmity. The soil for preaching has been prepared by the plowshare of God. 
It is a great day for sowers of the Word. 

Because of the mystery of it all. Noone can see where things are going to end. Gross 
darkness covers the people; a darkness of wonderment rather than of sin; a shadow and a mys- 
tery. Souls are asking to be personally conducted through the unknown land on which we have 
been cast. Mystery is the seed plot of truth. The heart that cannot see its way is the one most 
ready to ask for guidance. Men had become too certain of themselves. They had concluded 
that machinery made the morning sun to rise, that electricity pushed the stars into space, that 
the soul is made up of ether and nerves, and that a personal God is no longer needed or possible. 
But God has come back, and in the ancient way men are crying out, not that they might explain 
mechanical forces, but, “Oh, that I might find him!’ It is a great day for the preacher to reach 
for light into the mystery of God and hold then his glowing hand over the wondering hearts of 
men. 

Because men are weaker than ever and need strength. ‘The war overtook the nations, so 
they say. All are now full of apologies. Human weakness was never written so plain on the 
face of any day as on the face of our own. Men were proud and strong in a strength that dis- 
appeared in a night, all the wisdom of Europe was put to flight by the crazy act of an eighteen- 
year-old boy in Servia. The utter weakness of wisdom shone out in one pistol flash. And the 
weakness is felt all over the world; “O, wretched men that we are; when we would do good 
evil is present,”’ and ‘““What we would we cannot.” Nationally, internationally, universally, per- 
sonally, human frailty is evident to us all. It is a great day to preach. the everlasting strength 
of God. 

Because nothing really true has been shaken by this war but rather made more plain. It is 
a great day when men confess, ‘““Why, if we had only acted out in our lives the Christianity we 
believe in our hearts this could not have happened!” The trash of centuries of wrong thought, 
the accumulation of ages of superstition, the fear of the newer truth as well as the despising of 
some of its older forms, the dust of mere indifference, the doubt that rested on misunderstood 
facts, all of this has gone. God and the human heart alone are left. These two are now seek- 
2 ing for each other. The realities are just what Jesus said they were. It is a great day in which 

| to announce that truth has stood the test, and that the heart can really find the God it has 
always longed for. 

Because the brotherhood of all men has appeared anew. ‘The races are being mingled into 
one in a fiercer melting-pot than Zangwill’s America. In life divided, in death they are being 
J united. The Sacrificial Mass of Body and Blood celebrated on the altar-fields of Flanders, Bel- 
at) gium and the High Carpathians is announcing that “as Christ died for all, so all are one in him.” 
Henceforth there “is neither bond nor free.” It is the baptism in blood of our modern democ- 
racy. It is none of our choosing. Nor can we say we willed it all just so. But in the wreck- 
1 4 age that selfishness has brought about it is a great and new privilege to assert the Brotherhood 
{ of Man in the name of Jesus Christ. 

It is a great day to be a preacher. To the day! GerorcE L. PARKER. 
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Leaves from a Sky Pilot’s Log 
II. I Go to London 
By William G. Puddefoot : 


HEN I was about ten years old an uncle who was a 
W Scripture reader in London paid our family a visit 
and recommended a boarding school there to my 


parents. It professed to fit boys for any trade or vocation and 


A STREET IN WESTERHAM, ENGLAND 
Mr. Puddefoot’s birthplace 


seemed to be just the place for me. 
for it meant London. 

It was called The Westbourne School. The headmaster 
was allowed to take twelve boarders, most of whom were 
protegés of ladies or children of widows living on small an- 
nuities. It was not exactly a ‘“Dotheboy’s Hall,” but it was 
one of that kind, only a trifle less cruel. My mother went with 
me as far as London Bridge, but beyond that point I had many 
miles further to go before reaching the School, and I wonder 
now, looking back, how my timid mother ever let me go the 
rest of the way alone. 

I was given a sixpence for not crying when I left home by 
a Mrs. Richards who lived next door to us. I had directions 
from my mother to get off at the Royal Oak and then walk a 
mile and a half to Victoria Terrace. 2. 

By that time it was evening and I shall never forget the 
awed feeling as I walked up the stone steps into what seemed 
to me one of the many mansions. The master who met me 
was a canny Scotchman, with one child of his own and two 
nieces, and I was made to think I was extremely lucky to get 
in, as there was just room for one more boarder. 

My room was at the top of the house in the front garret; 
six little iron bedsteads and a washstand were the only furni- 


I was sure of it myself, 


ture. Chairs were not needed, as we had our trunks to sit 
upon. This was the boarding house, but the school was a mile 


away across the brick fields; beyond the brick fields were the 
dairy farms and the open country. It was not exactly the 
London I had pictured. A canal ran near the schoolhouse; 
also the Great Western Railway, with the widest tracks ever 
built, and even then it was running locomotives at sixty miles 
an hour. One of these monster engines, The Lord of the Isles, 
I saw at Chicago at the World’s Fair in 1893, and it seemed to 
me as good as ever. 

For exercise we had high poles, set on a swivel, with hang- 
ing ropes and chains and around these poles we whirled at a 
great rate. Part of the playground was fenced for a garden, 
where the boarders studied botany in summer, but we did not 
have to weed this garden, as Mr. Squeer’s boys did, according 
to Dickens, “when the frost was so hard that the pump stuck 
fast.” 

We had an underground playground for rainy weather, the 
school being built on brick piles, and at one side lived an old 


man and his wife, who were allowed to sell taffy, bull’s-eyes* 


and lollypops to the boys. Many a bull’s-eye the old lady gave 
me because my rosy cheeks and plump hands made her think 


of her early home. 
MILITARISTIC IMPULSES 


At this time I was very stout and big for my age and needed 
to be, for there were over three hundred scholars and I had a 
round dozen of fights just to find out who was who. Still I 
was no real fighter, knowing nothing of boxing, but was not 
deficient In courage. Before leaving home I had fought one 


big fellow with one hand while I held the papers I had to dis- 
tribute on Saturday in the other. I might have had a bad flog-. 
ging for this had not a neighbor followed me home and told 
my father that I was in the right. - 

I never fought except when forced to, and I received many 
blows for each one I gave, but I aimed to make that one a 
settler and, as a rule, it was. My humorous side kept me out 
of many fights, and I was a favorite with most of the boys. 
I could tell them stories to which they would rather listen than 
play marbles, and at the boarding house on wet Saturdays I 
painted woodeuts for them all day. 

Our meals were small, too small for growing boys. More 
than once I picked up orange peel and devoured it to satisfy 
my hunger. For breakfast we had a round and a quarter of 
bread and a mug of coffee; for lunch just a round of bread and 
no more. Six o’clock found us hungry as hounds for the din- 
ner which was good for quality but quite insufficient in quan- 
tity. The big plum pudding was always welcome, because it 
was so filling. Often and often I traded my marbles with the 
day scholars for a piece of pie. The period between dinner 
and bedtime was given to study. At the close of each school 
day I generally went to the top of the class, because the last 
exercise was parsing, which I found easy, but during most of 
the day I was at the foot for talking, which was even easier. 


WHEN THE CROWNED HEADS WENT BY 

I was the only boy in school who was studying Latin, and 
it was lonesome work and did not amount to much. Nearly 
every Saturday. we were taken to Westminster Abbey by a 
pupil-teacher who had a mania for copying inscriptions from 
tombstones. The boys hated it and would rather have played 
leap-frog any time. Once we went to see the House of Lords, 
and I was into the “throne seat” before any one could haul 
me back. The look of horror on the teacher’s face and the 
stern words from the man in charge made me laugh outright, 
for which I had my ears boxed. I never cared for dignitaries 
or pomp, Once when Napoleon, Eugenie, Prince Albert and the 
Queen went by in a carriage I stuck to my game. I don’t think 
I would have run a mile when a boy to have seen all the 
crowned heads of Europe; and this feeling has never left me. 
I detest man worship. 

It seems strange that I never mentioned the way we lived 
at school when I went home for the holidays. The joy of going 
home, I suppose, made me forget it. When money was sént to 
me I spent most of it for bread and cheese and divided with 
my roommates. This low living brought on influenza and 
scurvy and it was many months before I became free from 
their bad effects. Indeed, I was thirty before the marks of 
scurvy left me. The master was frightened and gave me money 
to go out and see if the cookshops would not tempt my appetite. 
Once a month I dined with my Uncle Clark, and I remember 
when I was strong enough to go how I longed for a shoulder 
of mutton roasted over a batter pudding and browned potatoes. 
When the day came my uncle had the very dish I had longed 
for, and then I could not eat it. 

That winter the snow was remarkable for a county that 
scarcely ever had any snow but for a day. It was four feet 
deep on the level and the people were taken from the poor- 
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houses to clear the roads to London. I remember some small 
patches left until the first of June, north of the hedge rows, the 
dense foliage protecting them, Before the leaves had grown 
the sun would produce a replica of the quickset hedge in snow, 
and a very beautiful sight it was. 

On going back for my last term our home doctor ordered 
more food and a glass of beer for dinner, for which my father 
paid extra. This fare was kept up two weeks and the price 
of it three months. Glad was I when one evening my eldest 
brother called to take me home for good. I was then thirteen. 


A MAJOR FOR A SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 


My school days are not ‘a very pleasant memory. In the 
Sunday school connected with the day school my teacher used 
to pull my ears and rap my head against the next boy’s. I’m 
afraid I hated that man. He did not understand boys. But 
there was another who did. One Sunday a dashing major just 
home from India came into the school and was given my class 
to teach. I wondered much that a great officer should stoop 
to this. He took his seat, gave a rapid look at the class and 
said, as he fixed his eyes on me,‘ “I make you captain.” That 
fixed me. I had to be good then. “Here,” said he, “is a six- 
pence for sweets. Don’t spend it on Sunday, Captain, but to- 
morrow divide with the class.” One day I heard him say to 
the superintendent, pointing to me, “That boy’s my hope.’ The 
superintendent gave a doubtful shrug which hurt a little, but 
the Major’s words stayed by me. 


FAMILIARITY WITH THE BIRCH 


I don’t think two days went by in my school life without a 
whipping ; not because I deserved it always, but because it was 
the fashion. Boys were whipped most brutally. The master 


used a short ash ruler and when we held out our hands we 
fairly cowered before the blow, and in our hearts was mur- 
der. Such cruelty led to lying. I remember one night we were 
smoking when we heard the master coming up. I hastily 
knocked the tobacco out of my pipe, swished the soap about in 
the water and began to blow bubbles. But the master smelled 
the smoke. 

“What's this?” he said, “smoking?” 

“No, we were blowing bubbles with an old pipe and it’s 
awful strong.” . 

That was an awful lie, surely, but such was my fear of 
him that though a Christian-trained boy, I lied like an Oriental 
heathen and with such conviction that the master turned and 
went down. The only comment of the boys was, “My! but that 
was a close call!” 

If I learned little else at Westbourne I did become a mas- 
ter at sneaking and deceit. My London brother was married 
at this time and all the tips I got I spent for cakes, wine and 
bread and cheese. These I smuggled up to our room, and when 
the house was quiet I pulled the beds together and by means 
of a broom rigged the bedclothes up, tent-style, and we imag- 
ined we were Arabs in the desert and never stopped until the 
last crumb was swallowed and all the wine drunk. How it was 
we were not found out I never could imagine. 

And thus it happened that, at the too early age of thirteen, 
when other boys were beginning their education in earnest, I 
was done with all schools except one—the school of experience. 
Looking back on that period of my life it seems to me a won- 
der, a miracle of grace and divine leading that with my small 
stock of self-knowledge and my bitter memory of wrongs, I 
did not grow up to become at last a menace to society and a 
dishonor to my Maker and my parents. 


The Process of Making New Americans 
The C. E. Way 
By Louis F. Giroux 


Who knows how far his influence may be extended? When 


Cyrus Hamlin established Robert College, Constantinople, and © 


set in operation its practical forms of Christian education in 
the then Turkish Empire, he did not have the faintest idea of 
one of the reflex influences that has recently come to surface 
in the United States. ©. H. is the particular reflex now under 
consideration. ©. E. are the initials of a man’s name. They 
are not the abbreviation of the Y. P. S. C. E., although Chris- 
tian Endeavor is found in this man as well as in the great and 
world-wide society founded by Dr. Clark in Portland, Me. 

C. E. came from the Macedonia that was, from where the 
-“off’s and the -‘“poulos”es long had agreed to disagree. His 
mind had appetites and his soul had longings. Macedonia had 
no schools for such as he. Labor of body was the program pro- 
vided for him in a community then under the rule of the Turk. 
The restlessness of undefined and undefinable desires possessed 
him as it always possesses the choice ones wherever unhuman, 
or uwnderhuman, limitations cramp normal development. 

_ There was so much that he wanted to know which he did 
not have the opportunity to learn in his native land! The rest- 
lessness compelled him to migrate to his racial home, Greece; 
and to its most famous city, Athens. He thought that there 
if anywhere he could obtain opportunity to satisfy his passion 


for learning. He was a loyal Greek exemplifying the best 
_ spirit and traditions of that historic race. 


However, satisfac- 
tion came not to him in Athens. The coveted opportunities were 


¥ not realized. 


+ 
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He there Jearned that many fine, sturdy fellows were leav- 
ing Greece, even leaving Athens, to come to America. He heard 
of the possibilities of this Promised Land. Sv he took passage 
from the Piraeus for New York City in the United States of 
America. He had already embraced evangelical Christianity 
and had begun an energetic practice of that faith. 

He soon found out that Uncle Sam likes people better when 
they speak English as it is spoken in his domain, The Amer- 
ican International College was commended to him. He applied 
and was admitted. As he pursued his course it could be seen 
that his appetites were being satisfied and his longings were on 
the way to realization. 

Once he was in attendance upon a public meeting in which 
people were given the opportunity to speak. The subject had 


vs 


to do with America as the land of opportunity. Among the 
speakers was C. EH. He always spoke briefly and to the point. 
The gist of his remarks was: “I tried to get an education in 
the land of Aristotle, Macedonia, my birthplace, but it was 
denied me. I went to the land of Socrates and Plato, lovely 
Greece, where I met disappointment. Then I came to the land 
of Washington and Lincoln and here, after many years, I ob- 
tain what I long sought.” 

C. E. while studying labored for his compatriots by preach- 
ing the gospel of Jesus Christ wherever he could. For a time 
he was employed by the Massachusetts Home Missionary So- 
ciety. Later he went to Bangor Theological Seminary, then 
completed his collegiate course in a Maine college, the while 
continuing his missionary work. 

We remember in particular a picture postal card of his 
Sunday school one summer, probably in 1912. ©. HE. was then 
a student in Bangor Theological Seminary and minister to the 
church at Chesuncook Lake, Me. The picture postal card was 
of a large group of all ages and sizes and both sexes, plus C. E. 
on the right wing of the group. He always tried to get on the 
right side of everything. On the upper right hand corner he 
had written in Greek, “. . . The children which God hath given 
me.’ Wherever he goes and wherever he stays, he is known 
and remembered; known as a good, earnest Christian gentle- 
man, remembered for his virtue and gentleness. 

He is now in the ministry of the Congregational church. 
While pastor at North Waterford, Me., he wrote to the hon- 
ored and beloved representative of the institution among the 
alumni and auxiliary of the American International College: 
“This is Cyrus Hamlin’s birthplace. He went to Turkey and 
I came here. We simply exchanged pulpits.” 

From Macedonia to Maine! So Macedonia is sending a 
man over to Maine to help us! The Father above knows how 
to incline the hearts of his children to do his will in all parts 
of his world. He knows how to restore the balance in Christian 
service and grace and courtesy. Cyrus Hamlin and his like 
always labor in one field for more than one field, The reflex 
is seen in many places and many kinds. It is not hard to be- 
lieve that Christian America will be amply repaid for every 
faithful missionary sent to foreign fields with the message of 
God’s Love. 

American International College,-Springfield, Mass. 
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The Entrance Door of Ministerial Standing 


A matter of interest to all the churches, both Congregational 
churches and the groups of churches which acknowledge the 
Lordship of Christ outside the Congregational bounds, came to 
debate in one of the Boston ministerial associations last week. 
Nowhere, perhaps, are the diversities of theological opinion 
among Congregational ministers so wide as in Dastern Massa- 


chusetts, and nowhere are the relations between the divided. 


ranks of the old historic Congregationalism so cordial and in- 
timate as in Boston and its vicinity, Some months ago the prop- 
osition was made by certain ministers of Unitarian ‘and Con- 
gregational churches that, since they were all able to assent to 
the Kansas City declaration of faith they might, on that basis, 
come together in a common organization. This movement be- 
gan in the Middlesex South Association. 

The matter was taken up later by the Suffolk West Asso- 
ciation, the members of which took the proposition seriously 
and referred it to a strong conference committee whose chair- 
man was Dr. A. W. Vernon of Harvard Church, Brookline. 
It reported at a subsequent meeting a series of resolutions stat- 
ing that any minister coming to us from any Congregationally 
organized church, who should be proposed at one meeting of 
the Association, and accepted by a three-quarters vote at the 


subsequent meeting, and who should also signify his assent to . 


the Kansas City declaration of faith, would be received and 
welcomed as a member of the Association. The proposition to 
issue a general invitation to Unitarian churches to enter into 
a common fellowship was discarded by the committee on the 
ground that as an organization composed only of ministers, the 
Suffolk West Association had no authority to speak in behalf 
of the churches represented in it only by their ministers, much 
less in behalf of all the Congregational churches of Boston or 
America. : 

The introduction of these resolutions was followed by a 
prolonged and serious debate. The motion was supported on 
the ground that it brought before the Association each case of 
an applicant for membership separately; that, as Dr. George 
A. Gordon said, “If a man desired to come who assented to our 
generally accepted statement of faith, we wanted him, but each 
case must be considered on its own merits.’ The opposition to 
the resolutions was mainly on the ground that their adoption 
might be divisive or bring embarrassment in some sections of 
the country through misunderstanding of the action taken. 

Our relations are so intimate and general with other evan- 
gelical communions in many forms of work that the intrusion 
of a question open to so many possibilities of misunderstand- 
ing might be harmful in preventing cordiality in brotherly 
activities. Attention was called to the fact that there never 
had been a time in recent years when an individual desiring 
to enter the Suffolk West Association, who assented to the doc- 
trinal statements held in common by Congregational churches, 
and was approved by a three-quarters majority of the Associa- 
tion, would not have been admitted to membership, no matter 
from what quarter he came, provided he had thus satisfied the 
members of the Association of his sympathy with our aims and 
his qualifications as a minister of Christ in our communion. 
In this regard the resolutions added nothing to the conditions 
already in existence and their final rejection does nothing to 
close the door of entrance to our ministry. 

We are glad to note the spirit of good will and of serious 
consideration for the broad interests of the work of Christ in 
all quarters of the earth which appeared in this discussion. 
The time is hardly ripe, perhaps, anywhere for the sudden 
effacement of what we call denominational boundary lines. 
The immediate identification of any single communion with 
any other is likely in the present condition of opinion among 
the churches to carry dangers of a division in one or both of 
the communions involved. It would also be an altogether new 
and a questionable arrangement for a man to hold ministerial 
standing in the recognized organizations of two communions 
at one and the same time. The present boundary lines are 
related to strong convictions of great bodies of Christians in 
the past. We must rise above them, rather than tear them 
down. It would seem wise, moreover, in the case of a definite 
movement toward such an assimilation with any other body of 
Christians, that utterance and action should have behind it 
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the Congregational communion as a whole, rather than the 
voice of a local body, representing only the opinion of its own 
members. , 

Nothing was done or said in the proposal of this action, or 
the discussions which have followed, which should in any — 
way lessen the cordial relations of Congregationalists with men 
of other communions, and nothing has been done to make the 
door of entrance to the Congregational ministry more difficult 
than before to any man of full qualifications who is in accord- 
ance with the spirit of our accepted statement of doctrine and 
with the work which we are seeking to do for the honor of 
Christ and the embodiment of his sense of human brotherhood 
in the life of the churches and of the world. 


The Rules of War 


There was a time in the history of humanity when certain 
tribes indulged in war practices which have ce been dis- 
carded as unworthy of human nature. Cannib is confined 
to remote tribes of the less advanced islands and continents. 
The spreading of disease as a means of destroying enemies 
has long been considered unworthy by all civilized nations. 
Outside of certain Pacific islands, only in Armenia do war- 
loving tribes deliberately attempt the total extermination of 
their more peaceable neighbors. The civilized nations in times 
of peace have reached certain understandings of what is befit- 
ting and unbefitting in the waging of war. 

These are facts which must be admitted by any student of 
human affairs. Yet the South African leaders who are fighting 
in the German province of Southwest Africa, assert, over their 
own names, that the Germans in that remote and nearly rain- 
less colony have entered upon a deliberate policy of poisoning 
the wells and infecting certain mines with germs of malignant 
disease. We can only hope that they are mistaken. But they 
present documentary evidence in captured orders to German 
officers which seem to vouch for the truth of this policy by 
their enemies. 

There is a dispute as to the first use of asphyxiating gases 
in an attack upon an enemy’s trenches. There is, however, no 
doubt that the Germans in Flanders are counting upon such @ 
use of gases that are deadly as their main hope of advance 
against the enemy’s positions. There may be no logical differ- 
ence between tearing a man’s body to pieces with the frag- 
ments of a flying shell and choking him to death with deadly 
gas. There is, however, an essential difference in the relation 
of the two processes of assassination to the generally under- 
stood and adopted usages of the civilized tribes of men. The 
poisoning of wells and the use of choking gases are reversals 
to the savage period of mankind. They can be justified only 
on the ground that the cause in which they are used is so 
unmistakably that of justice and of the future of humanity 
that it is admissible to adopt any means which will help. 

That argument, however, proves too much. It would also 
justify the deliberate sowing of yellow fever or bubonic plague 
in the towns of the enemy, or the deliberate killing, by means 
of hired assassins, of the leaders on the other side. That was 


world it is a way outgrown. 


The Problem of the Chinese Republic 


We have looked upon China and Japan as neighboring 
nations of equal standing, each with its own separate and 
individual life and destiny. The proposals for negotiation 
forced upon the Chinese government by Japan at this partic- 
ular crisis, in a secrecy which lent itself to all sorts of rumors 
and suspicions, seem, however, to indicate that in the minds 
of some Japanese leaders China is not a nation in the full 
sense of the word, but an amorphous mass of people, partially 
under control of a weak government, which needs outside in- — 
terference for its reshaping to meet the requirements of modern 
civilization. A ‘ 

That under these circumstances, and with this view of the 
situation, Japan should consider herself the natural of 
China is neither surprising nor in itself b thy. Her 
own experience might have, been put at the service of 
Chinese leaders. That she should have taken the 
when all the Western powers were either engaged in wa 
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even the Japanese power of leadership is not equal. 
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embarrassed by the troubles arising out of the conflict, for a 


violent interference with the internal affairs of China appears 
like an instance of acute, if selfish, diplomacy. The Japanese 
proposals have now been publisHed in full by President Lowry 
of Peking University. The mystery is dispelled and we are left 
face to face with the ambitious purposes of leadership which 
Japan has cherished and which involve no less a thing than 
the tutelage of some three hundred millions of people to a 
neighboring people of fifty-three millions. 

The demands involve Japanese control, political, military 
and commercial, of Southern Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia, 
the former of which interposes between the Regent’s Sword 
peninsula and the Japanese possessions in Korea. It involves 
much more than this for, in the fifth group of demands which 
President Yuan has absolutely refused to accept, it requires 
that the Chinese central government shall employ influential 
Japanese as advisors in political, financial and military 
‘affairs; that the police departments in important places in 
China shall be jointly administered by Japanese and Chinese, 
or shall employ numerous Japanese; that China shall purchase 
at least half its munitions of war from Japan, or manufacture 
them in a jointly worked arsenal in China, which shall employ 
Japanese technical experts and Japanese material; that im- 
portant railroads in the heart of the empire shall be put under 
Japanese control, and that capital needed by China shall be 
raised in or through Japan. 

These demands involve a Japanese supervision of China 
which would seem to be fatal to any independent Chinese 
government. If forced upon President Yuan they can only 
result in a serious if not fatal weakening of the Chinese central 
authority. The difficulty of keeping China quiet while Yuan’s 
administration reduces its great masses of restless people to 
order would be rendered insuperable by such foreign super- 
vision. The Japanese are not popular in China, and an almost 
certain effect of their presence as a part of the governing 
authority would be an outbreak of rebellion in the populous 
South. We do not credit the rumors that Yuan welcomed the 
Japanese demands as a method of establishing himself in the 
imperial authority, although only the most dictatorial powers 
would enable him to impose such an agreement with foreigners 
upon the Chinese people. 

The final article of Section 5 demands that Japanese sub- 
jects shall have the right of propagating Buddhism in China. 
President Yuan has recently made Confucianism, which is 
hardly a religion in any true sense of the word, once more the 
central and official moral code of China. The Japanese demand 
for an energetic revival of Buddhism, under Japanese leader- 
ship, might in the long run inure to the benefit of Christian 
teaching by the reaction of the Chinese mind from a Buddhism 
so urged upon them by an unpopular authority from without. 
In the long run Christianity will prosper most where it is 
preached without official favor. Its connection with foreign 
governments which have attempted to secure unfair advan- 


_ tages from the peace-loving Chinese has been one of its handi- 


caps in the past. , 

' These Japanese demands seem in startling contradiction to 
the pledges made during the siege of Kiau Chau for the resto- 
ration of that colony to China.. They seem to be in contradic- 


tion also with treaties which have secured for all nations an 
equal opportunity in the development of China. 


They seem 
hard to reconcile with that spirit of international good will 


- which Prof, Shailer Mathews, Dr. S. L. Gulick, Mr. H. W. 


Mabie and others thought they discerned in the Japanese 
‘statesmen whom they know. We hope even yet that Japanese 
statesmen 1 see that they are breaking their own word of 
pting to impose a practical Japanese sover- 
eignty upon China, and that they are assuming a task to which 
Both 
Great Britain and the United States have already intimated 
that their interest in the independence of China is real and 
vital. We hope that the Japanese demands may at least be 
reduced to a proportion consonant with the existing treaties 
_ and with the future peace of the world. 


Ie any ducts. thirsting for the glories of a military career 

_ he should note the fact that there may be some vacancies soon 

Russian generalships, owing to some recent unfortunate 
rences in and around Galicia. 


A Play with a Purpose 


During the Boston controversy over the moving picture play, 
The Birth of a Nation, an issue of fact has arisen between 
Mr, Thomas Dixon and an editor of The Congregationalist. 
An article in the Boston Herald reports Mr. Dixon as denying 
a statement which he incorrectly attributes to one of our ed- 
itors, that Mr. Dixon said in our office that the purpose back 

of The Birth of a Nation was the extermination of the Negro 

race. Mr, Dixon then goes on with misrepresentation of what 
he said and what our editor said during the interview and of 
correspondence that passed between Mr. Dixon and this office. 
The principal point at issue is the answer to the question, 
What is the purpose of this photo-play? 

Mr. Dixon came to our office the day before the first presen- 
tation in Boston of The Birth of a Nation and spent a good 
share of the forenoon arguing the merits of the play. Finally, 
in answer to direct questions as to what he hoped to accom- 
plish through it, he referred to a letter written by Thomas B. 
Gregory, a Hearst newspaper man, who describes himself as 
a Universalist clergyman, to Mayor Curley of Boston, urging 
him to welcome the play in spite of protests, and citing the 
alleged good effects of the play upon an audience. As Mr. 
Dixon began to read them, six in number, he was asked to 
name those upon which he wished to place most emphasis. 
He expressed his desire to teach his version of the Reconstruc- 
tion Period and urged at considerable length the virtues of 
the Ku Klux Klan, which he said was made up of the best 
white men of the South, including his father, a Baptist min- 
ister in North Carolina. He said that the organization saved 
the South from the tyranny and crime of the colored people, 
who were incited to intolerable abuse of the white people of 
the South by Thaddeus Stevens, whom Mr, Dixon represents 
as the’ dictator of the United States at that time. 

He further emphasized his desire to create a feeling of 
abhorrence for colored men in the hearts of white people, 
especially white women, in order to stop intermarriage. When 
asked about condoning the lust of white men, who have 
assaulted colored women and girls with impunity, and who 
multiply the breed of mulattoes outside wedlock throughout 
the South, Mr. Dixon gave only an evasive answer to the effect 
that such conditions are decreasing. 

Finally, Mr. Dixon proceeded from the inference of white 
supremacy to argue his desire to secure the removal of all the 
Negroes from the United States. In order to strengthen his 
argument he quoted from President Lincoln, who in the last 
days of the war advocated colonization schemes for the igno- 
rant slaves recently enfranchised and those about to be dis- 
charged from the Union Army. That Mr. Dixon does advocate 
such a solution of the race problem is proved by abundant 
documentary evidence and most conclusively in the scenes of 
The Birth of a Nation itself. One of the last pictures repre- 
sents allegorically the birth of the nation in a group of all 
white people, over which appears the figure of Christ in bene- 
diction. Another scene shows the Negroes in a nation of their 
own, all black people appearing, it is said, in Liberia. 

If we are to accept such a social and political propaganda 
as that of Thomas Dixon in our citizenship of mixed popula- 
tion and of many races, where will it end? The vicious influ- 
ence of this play becomes more and more apparent every day 
that it appears upon a screen and every time that its defenders 
seek to find arguments in favor of it. Whatever may be the 
outcome of the fight against it in Massachusetts, and we are 
hopeful that it may be stopped here soon, we trust that its 
course will be checked wherever the attempt is made to 
present it. 

at 

‘Two testimonies from high sources to the beauty and value 
of the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco: the first 
from ex-Sen. Murray W. Crane of Massachusetts, an honored 
Congregational layman. He says: “The Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition at San Francisco is far beyond my ex- 
pectations, The buildings are beautiful, the exhibits interest- 
ing and all arrangements most satisfactory. I hope that every 
one who can do so will make the trip to see it.” The second 
is from Hon. Seth Low of New York, in the form of advice to 
every American who can possibly do so to visit the Fair. Both 
of these observations are respectfully commended to those 
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among the two hundred inquirers with reference to The Con- 
gregationalist trip to the Pacific Coast who have not yet made 
up their minds to go. The opportunity is still open and will 
be till the party starts, June 17, but early decisions will facil- 
itate the making of arrangements. Already our brethren at 
various points where the party will stop for a day or two are 
asking how many are coming, and planning to give all a royal 
good time. Our cover picture of the interior of Dr. Aked’s 
church shows one of the attractions of San Francisco for 
churechgoing people. 
ee 

There was no minister present at a session of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of the state of New York one day last week, 
so Elihu Root, the chairman of the body, took upon him the 
duty of an opening prayer. We commend his words of petition 
to the study of all legislators, judges and citizens: “Almighty 
God, we pray thee to guide our deliberations this day. Make 
us humble, sincere, devoted to the public service. Make us 
wise, considerate of the feelings and the opinions and the 
rights of others. Make us effective and useful for the adyance- 
ment of thy cause of peace and justice and liberty in this 
world.” Certainly the men charged with the important task 
of reshaping the constitution of a great commonwealth are 
fortunate in having at their head one who is both willing and 
able thus publicly to lean upon the divine strength. We hope 
all the ministers may be absent another day. 

wt 

The sinking of the Lusitania without warning or regard for 
the lives of crew and passengers under the international rules 
for war at sea which prevailed when the present war broke 
out was piracy and murder, The claim of the German imperial 
government to make the sea-rules over for its own convenience 
and without consultation has already alienated the sympathy 
of most neutrals. In its cold-hearted disregard for noncom- 
batant life and the lives of neutrals, Germany has ranged itself 
in icy cold-heartedness with the submerged iceberg that sank 
the Titanic. There is nothing we can do just now, however, 


but to leave the whole issue in the hands of God with a new 
sympathy for the sorrowing and a new horror for the callous 
cruelties produced by war, 
meet these new emergencies of our international relations! 


If Chairman 


tinuation Committee succeed in getting near to King George, 
Premier Asquith, President Poincairé, the Kaiser and other 
heads of the embattled nations, to whom they propose to present 
their pleas and programs for peace, the occasions ought to 
prove both picturesque and historic, even if not immediately 
serviceable to peace. Miss Addams has a way of compelling 
attention when once she gets started. 


Next week is the banner eo for Congregational state 
meetings, no less than six strong bodies summoning their clans 
together for deliberations lasting several days. They are New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio and 
Michigan. With delegates to elect to the National Council and 
judgment to pass on the reorganization of Congregational soci- 
eties and other more or less burning issues to consider, these 
meetings ought to be well worth while. Go if you can! If 
not, get somebody else to go! 


Congratulations to Dr. G. ies Atkins of Central Church, 
Providence, on his winning the $1,000 prize offered by the 
Church Peace Union for the best essay on Peace produced by 
an American pastor. We wish we had space to print in full 
the 35,000 words of the essay, but in view of other demands 
on our space we shall ask Dr. Atkins to put the substance of 
his remarks in one of his first page specials. 

s 

The next problem—the proper censorship of moving pic- 
tures. Here's a field of operations for men’s church clubs that 
don’t know what to do with themselves. 


ae 
Get your Church Peace League started. 


From Our Western Window 


Some ten years ago the Wall Street Journal carried an 
editorial on religion that evidently stuck in somebody’s mem- 
ory, for that paper recently gave it publicity again with the 
explanation that its republication had been requested many 
times. It is now reaching a far wider audience through vari- 
ous channels. For example, it is being used as a sermon text, 
as by a leading pastor in Indianapolis. It is being adapted by 
other journals to some local application, as by the Des Moines 
Register and Leader, which quotes a part with approval in an 
editorial on Business and the Church, and pointing to the 
importance of the Des Moines meeting of the bishops of 
Methodism. 

The comment of the editorial has as timely a strength now 
as when.it was first printed, especially for our own country. 
Across the water evidence seems to multiply that the stricken 
nations have been driven to their knees before God to meet 
the calamity thrust upon them. But here in America an in- 
creasing number of prophets look with some fear at the years 
just ahead. One of the keenest journalists in his profession 
predicted sadly to me the other day that we were on the eve 
of a long era of reaction, dollar chasing and a_ prosperity 
debauch. That seems somehow an impossibly pessimistie view. 
But there be others who see in the probable tides of prosperity 
a disposition to forget the things of the spirit. 


To such a leading organ of “things,’’ speaking to and for 
the world of finance, sounds this warning: “If there has been 
a marked decline in religious faith, that fact must be of pro- 
found, far-reaching significance. It alters the basic conditions 
of civilization. It becomes a factor in the markets, It changes 
the standards and affects the values of things that are bought 
and sold. It concerns the immediate interests of those who 
never had such a faith almost as much as it does the lives of 
those who have had the faith and lost it.” 


Such is the present opportunity of the church as Wall Street 
sees it. Can the Christian fellowship see less? » 
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It is a painful thing, even in the interests of truth, to charge 
a great soul like Miss Jane Addams with deliberate suppres- 
sion of facts and recreancy to a trust. Alas, ’tis true! When 
she left for the Woman’s Peace Congress at The Hague, she 
had accepted a commission to report it day by day for the 
Chicago Herald, At the opening session of the Congress a pre- 
siding officer was elected—Miss Jane Addams of Chicago, II1., 
U. S. A. Did her cablegram to the Herald include this impor- 
tant news, which she must have known? It did not! 

* * 

Nothing is more wonderful in a great city than its changes 
—changes in physical upbuilding, population tides, civie ideals 
and all the rest. And perhaps no city exhibits more rapid 
changes than Chicago, swift-growing young giant of the mid- 
continent. Here is an illustration of the way human tides 
ebb and flow in that most fascinating of all commercial areas, 
the Chicago “Loop.” On a certain central thoroughfare is a 
low, substantial edifice that until recently,housed a newspaper, 
the Jnter-Ocean, until its merger with another organ put an 
end to separate life. 

The building stood idle for some months until a billiard 
tournament came to town. These knights of the cue from all 
over the country took possession of the newspaper house and 
fitted up the lower floor in amphitheater fashion that their 
friends might watch their deft and fascinating game. Pres- 
ently the billiardists wound up their tournament and departed. 

Then along came a third interest. Some good folk who had 
been giving Rey. Paul Rader, the Moody Church preacher, an 
opportunity to reach the noonday crowds in the “ ” looked 
from their somewhat out-of-the-way station in Willard Hall 
and saw the amphitheater of the billiardists in the very core of 
the swirling throngs. So they moved in. 

Three tenants within a year—a newspaper, a billiard tour- 
nament and an evangelist preacher—reached man’s mind, body 
and soul, It is a parable on the oneness of life in a great city. 

Chicago, May 5. 


May the President have wisdom to 


as { 
Jane Addams and her associates on what 
might be called the Woman’s Hague Peace Conference Con-~ 
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By the Waters of the Lake. 


Their Human Fellowship and Many Voices 
By Grapho 


in a night and kill what was left of us with 
malarial fever the next day. If the wind 
never went on the double quick it would 


I have been spending some days at Maca- 
tawa. There was a storm here last winter 
which bombarded the lake front as if-it 
were lined with Turkish forts, and I came 
over to take a look at the damages. ‘The 
storm threw the water a hundred feet high,” 
said Frank, the man who builds sidewalks 
and lets his imagination go up in the air; 
“and it froze the water as it came down,” 
he continued. “The ice on your porch was 
six inches thick.” The chills ran up and 
down my back; and then I thought what 
a saving it would have made on the ice 
bill if we had been here keeping house. 

Now the lake is calm—a beautiful, green 
sea, with smiling little ripples dimpling its 
broad face; and the young leaves make the 
trees look as glad as if their poor limbs 
had never been whipped by freezing blasts. 


’ All the orchards up and down the bay to the 


rear are radiant with blossoms and make a 
marvelous picture. Our house is so close to 
the lake, and I have looked upon its waters 
so many summers, that they have come to 
seem very human. The more I see of them 
the more I think they are like the rest of 
us, They go through all the motions and all 
the moods and tenses of the great human 
current which flows through the daily news- 
papers. Sometimes they are so calm, so 
mirror-like, that you would think a wave 
of trouble could never roll across their 
peaceful breast. And again they sob along 
the shore with such a tone of sadness that 
the grief of the ages seems to be telling its 
sorrows. When I awake in the night I hear 
them out there in the dark, sobbing, sobbing. 
There are endless miles of this sobbing, and 
I think of the endless human sorrow sobbing 
along the shores of time. How it must touch 
the great heart above! And then these 
waters can be so angry, and crash and 
thunder with all the terror and madness of 
the spirit of war. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF PEACE AND WAR 


I seem to understand the war better 
when I look. at this storm-torn lake front, 
and I also seem to understand human nature 
better when: I watch the changing face of 
the waters and listen to their many voices. 
Calm and storm, peace and war seem to be 
the order of Nature. Is this also the order 
of human nature? Is the race of mankind in 
the grip of an environment which makes 
the action of human passion and will bend 
to its sway? If the waters refuse to be al- 
ways calm, if they will throw a fit when- 
ever the wind harrows up their feelings, 
and if the winds themselves will not always 
fan our cheeks with soft and gentle breeze, 
but break into spells of madness, how can 
the human part of the world be expected 
always to be serene and even-tempered ? 
‘These winds are our breath of life and 
these waters minister to our feverish, end- 
less thirst. Can we break with their order 
and live a natural life? War is awful; 
peace is beanitiful but is either alone 
natural? 

I am asking these questions, not to ex- 
press an opinion, but because they have 
asked themselves as often as I have walked 
my porch since the war began. If I said 
to these waters when they are smiling at 
me with their pretty little dimples, “You 
will always be good now, won't you?” they 
would laugh at me, and they would have 
reason for it. For if the waters were always 


_ ealm they would turn into a stagnant pool, 
and this great inland sea would breed a 


swarm of mosquitoes which would eat us up 


poison us with miasmas. Just now there 
is rage for fresh air, That is what Nature 
is doing for us when the wind is blowing 
seventy miles an hour; it is giving us fresh 
air. Must moral life also have the storm 
treatment? I do not know. 

But we all do know that there was a 
swarm of things developing in the days of 
quiet which meant no good for us, and that 
there were miasmas in the air which were 
poisoning some of our best intentions and 
thwarting our high ideals. It may be that 
in that look of wisdom which reaches from 
shore to shore war was a less evil to the 
generations which are and are to come than 
some other things would have been. Which 
means that the way to cure war is to get 
back and down to the causes of war. The 
world can hardly be expected to have peace 
on the surface with all the old greed and 
evil passion in the heart. Nor is it easy to 
believe that we can make peace permanent 
by passing nice resolutions. It is too much 
like sitting down in one of these cottages 
and resolving that the waters of the lake 
should stop slamming against our front. 

I also am reminded that here, where the 
winds and waves do so much slamming, is 
the place where I get more health than in 
any other resort I have tried. I have said 
favorable things about Florida and Cali- 
fornia, and they have good spells and are a 
valuable asset to the comfort of the country ; 
but I get more in the way of health out of 
two weeks here than I do out of a month 
elsewhere. And it is good for people gener- 
ally. An Illinois member of Congress who 
had been at Washington ten years lost his 
seat. Then he came here and tried it for 
two seasons, and now he is back in Congress. 


VOICES AND VISIONS 


But as I said, there is such a human ex- 
pression, such a wonderful fellowship in the 
waters. They talk to us at once about the 
world in which we live and the world of 
eternal mystery. beyond. Have you ever 
stopped to think that when the Apostle John 
was to write the closing book of the Bible 
and its amazing visions and revelation, he 
was taken to a little isle of the sea, beside 
the waters? There, with the voice of the 
many waters impressing his soul and great- 
ening his thought, he could hear what God 
had to say to him. And have you ever 
thought how the revelation of the final safety 
of God's people was pictured to him? It 
was through the mastery of the wind. “I 
saw four angels standing on the four cor- 
ners of the earth, holding the four winds 
of the earth,’ says the apostle, “that 
the winds should not blow on the earth, nor 
on the sea, nor on any tree.” And then, out 
of the mystery of eternal authority, there 
comes a mighty voice which cries, “Hurt 
not the earth, neither the sea, nor the trees, 
until we have sealed the servants of our 
God in their foreheads.” 

The six seals had just been broken, re- 
yealing an appalling procession of calamities 
and tribulations; and now, before the 
breaking of the seventh seal, which was to 
unfold to view a still wider sweep of destruc- 
tion, there comes this vision of the four 
angels on the four corners of the earth, hold- 
ing the winds in their hands. What a picture 
of power it is! these guardians of the earth 
holding the restless, lawless winds, the 
winds which make angry storms and mad 
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seas, the winds which seemed to us in our 
childhood like wild spirits of the night, when 
we heard them sighing or shrieking around 
the house. They have a master, They are 
in the grip of a resistless hand. There is 
2 voice which they must obey. There must 
be no hurt until the servants of God are 


sealed in their forehead, sealed unto safety, 
eternal safety. : 


A RESTING PLACE FOR FAITH 


It is a great vision, a great resting place 
for faith and hope in the time of troubled 
hearts over a troubled world and of anxious 
thought over last things. We are walking 
across our little span of life on an earth which 
always has been the home of storms, where 
destruction is smiting with a perpetual 
stroke. Nature hurts. Human nature hurts. 
We are never sure of peace with the elements 
or with ourselves. Is it eternally to be so? 
Is there never to be a time of safety in the 
universe in which we live? The vision of 
the angels holding the winds and of the 
sealing of the servants of God is the an- 
swer. There is a voice greater than the voice 
of the winds and waters and of the anger 
of man, the voice which “spake and it was 
done,” the voice which commands all things 
and which commands us to believe and to 
rest in hope. 

Prof. John Fiske was somewhat troubled 
to make the theory of evolution end in an 
order of final peace. “It is a process,’ he 
said, “which may go on through a round of 
building up only to tear all down again, and 
begin another round of building up to tear 
down.” “Lhe earth came out of a fire 
mist,” he explained, “and there are indica- 
tions of a time when the earth and the rest 
of the planets may be drawn back into the 
central orb of the universe and burned with 
fervent heat, until all is turned to fire mist 
again; and then the process may start to 
turn fire mist back into planets.” And then 
he asks, “Is the process of creation like a 
child setting up a row of blocks to knock 
them down again?” He thinks this too 
much to believe. He finds it easier to be- 
lieve with the prophets and apostles, that 
destruction must have an end; that some- 
where, somehow, in a way that faith alone 
can grasp, there will be final safety, a home 
of the soul. 

A man is ealled from his labor and his 
loved abode to a war which he would not 
have ordered, but cannot prevent nor escape 
with honor, He perishes on the field of bat- 
tle. The fact that there may be no wars 
a hundred or a thousand years from now 
does not save him from war’s evil fate. Has 
he perished for all time and place? In the 
vision which John saw by the waters of the 
sea there is hope for him. There the indi- 
vidual survives as well as the cause. The 
servants of the living God who had been 
sealed in their foreheads were “a great mul- 
titude which no man could number, of all 
nations and kindreds and peoples, and they 
cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to 
our God who sitteth upon the throne and 
unto the Lamb.” Come war or come peace, 
to be a servant of the living God is to be 
safe in that last great crisis. 


The most I ean do for my friend is simply 
to be his friend. I have no wealth to be- 
stow on him. If he knows that I am happy 
in loving him, he will want no other re- 
ward. Is not friendship divine in this ?— 
Thoreau, 


DR. BROWN’S 


The Crowning of a King 


We have passed over some stirring events since the close of the 
last lesson. We find two accounts of the death of Saul pointing to 
two streams of tradition with which other passages have made us 
familiar. In one (1 Sam. 81: 4, 5) Saul is hard pressed in battle 
and fearing that indignities might be heaped on him by the rough 
Philistines should. they capture him alive, falls upon his own. sword 
and commits suicide. 'In the other (2 Sam. 1: 5-10) Saul has been 
wounded and being in anguish he begs an Amalekite camp follower 
to slay him. This was done, and the young man thinking that his 
act would be pleasing in view of Saul’s persistent enmity, reports 
the fact to David. Here he is sternly rebuked. ‘‘Wast thou not 
afraid to put forth thine hand to slay the Lord’s anointed?” He 
is slain himself for his impious action by David’s command. 

Then David sang an elegy over Saul and Jonathan, who had 
perished in the same battle. ‘The Song of the Bow,” it is called 
(R. V.), and it was recorded “in the book of Jasher,” whence the 
compiler took it for the narrative before us. In its poetic form 
and in the highly imaginative character of some of its references 
it is indeed a funeral ode. 


“Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
And in their death they were not divided.” 


It was certainly a long reach of generosity for David to call such 
a man as Saul “lovely and pleasant’ in his life. But the moral 
appraisals in funeral addresses are often more kindly than accurate. 

Now Saul has gone to his account. The throéne is empty and 
the field clear for his successor to enter upon his more beneficent 
reign. The men of Judah gathered at Hebron “and there they 
anointed David king over the house of Judah.” This was followed 
by confirmatory action on the part of the representatives of the 
entire nation. “Then came all the tribes of Israel to David in 
Hebron . . . and they anointed him king over Israel.” 


THE DIVINE ANOINTING 


He had not ventured upon the calling of this popular assembly 
to place the crown upon his head without asking divine guidance. 
When Saul was dead the first thing David did, after paying re- 
spect to the fallen monarch, was to seek help from on high. “It 
came to pass after this that David inquired of the Lord saying, 
Shall I go up? . . . And the Lord said, Go up.” 

We are told that when the young girl of sixteen at Kensington 
Palace was apprised of the fact that William IV. had passed away 
and that she was Queen of England, she immediately fell upon her 
knees imploring divine help and guidance in the high duties im- 
posed upon her. May it not be that this was the secret of her 
beneficent reign for more than sixty years! And the high mood 
in which David faced the new honors and responsibilities of his 
position had much to do with the fact that he reigned for forty 
years, the greatest king that Israel ever had. 

In prophetic mood he will have the democratic note struck 
clearly in his elevation to the throne. “His men that were with 
him did David bring up, every man with his household.” “Then 
came all the tribes of Israel to David unto Hebron.” “So all the 
elders (literally all the Sheiks) of Israel came to Hebron and 
David made a covenant with them before the Lord.” He placed 
slight emphasis on “the divine right of kings,” but rested the 
weight of his appeal for support upon the consenting loyalty of the 
people to one who might worthily serve their interests. 


THE SPIRIT OF TRUE DEMOCRACY 


He would rule through the intelligent confidence and affection- 
ate esteem of his people. He would not be “imposed” upon them 
in arbitrary fashion—he would be “elevated” to the throne by 
their voluntary allegiance. He anticipated the political methods of 
a later day in that he held that “governments derive their just 
powers from the consent ‘of the governed.” 

His earliest action was an earnest of his method. He won the 
hearts of the people by his capacity for administration. His ready 
sympathies guided him instinctively in paths of wise political 
action. The people somehow felt that their own profoundest as- 
pirations were finding direct and potent expression in the policies 
of their ruler. “He was their shepherd according to the integrity 
of his heart and guided them by the skillfulness of his hands.” 
The response was universal and immediate—‘All the people took 
notice of it and it pleased them; as whatsoever the king did pleased 
the people.” 

Three reasons are assigned for this hearty, unanimous action 
of the people in crowning him king: 

1. He was their kinsman, a Hebrew of the Hebrews by birth 
and in temperament. “Behold, we are thy bone and thy flesh.” 

Iitternational Sunday School Lesson for May 28. 2 Sam. 2: 
1-7; 5: 1-5. 


BIBLE CLASS 


2. His former exploits had won their confidence in his ability. 


“In times past when Saul was king, it was thou that leddest out 


and broughtest in Israel.” 
3. They believed that he had also been divinely issn. “The 


Lord said to thee, Thou shalt feed my people Israel and thou shalt iy 


be prince over Israel.” 
Their own hearts brought in a rousing confirmation of these 


valid considerations and they stood ready ‘to proclaim him king 


with the utmost joy. 


THE GRAVITY OF THE SITUATION IN ISRAEL 


He had a great task before him—he had to unite a divided and 


inspire a defeated people. By the splendor of his achievements he 
had to efface the dark blots made upon their history by the un- 
worthiness of Saul. He came to his task in the spirit of faith. 
His own moral attitude gave substance to things hoped for and 
became an evidence of things not seen. His fitness to rule sprang 
from his humble recognition of a vaster purpose and a finer, firmer 
will into which he was to build his own personal endeavors. He 
would show himself not a broken, nor a rotten link in that great 
chain, destined at last “to bind the whole round world about the 
feet of God.” 

His attitude toward his predecessor was all a part of that 
magnanimity we have found in him. “Blessed be ye of the Lord,” 
he said to the men of Jabesh-Gilead in that they had given decent, 
honorable burial to the body of Saul. His generous ascription of 
praise to the fallen monarch, faulty though his life had been and 
stained with personal enmity to David, was an act of grace. He 
sets a good example before that narrow-minded pastor who, im- 
patient of the exaggerated praise given by the people to some 
former minister, takes occasion to utter his snarl of depreciation. 
The man is not taking the right road into the hearts of those peo- 
ple who might in good time utter words no less generous touching 
his own acceptable service. 

A distinguished Harvard professor claims that “loyalty” is the 
sum of all the virtues. Then David must be marked high. He was 
“loyal” to his old friends even though some of them showed them- 
selves unworthy of his regard. He was “loyal” to the people of 
Israel, consulting their wishes and holding sacred their deeper 
interests. He was “loyal” to God—when he fell into serious fault 
he got up, faced toward the Lord and not away from him. He was 
a man of loyal spirit and the inevitable reaction he secured was 
an intense loyalty to himself. 


THE MASS MEETING AT HEBRON 


He called the popular assembly at Hebron. It was a fitting 
spot for this scene. The historic associations of the place were 
rich and inspiring. Here Abraham, father of the faithful, had 
pitched his tent beneath the spreading oaks! Here Isaac had gone 
out to meditate at eventide, watching for the returning caravan 


that would bring his bride from distant Nahor! Here Joseph and 


his brothers had come bringing from the valley of the Nile the body ] 


of their father in fulfillment of his last command! Here sturdy 
Caleb, who in the division of the land made bold to say, “Give me 
this mountain,’ had won his victories over the sons of Anak. “No 
place could have recalled more vividly the lessons of departed 
worth and the victories of early faith, or have abounded more in 
tokens of the blessedness of fully following the Lord.” 

We shall be interested in studying the wise patience displayed 
by this hot-blooded, impetuous young man who here comes to the 
throne. He is to develop those principles and policies designed to 
make Israel a Messianic nation in whose unfolding life all nations 


of earth are ultimately to be blessed. His swift victories over the 


lion or the bear in early youth and his instant success in personal 
combat with the giant from Gath were followed by years of patient, 
painstaking, statesmanlike effort on Israel’s behalf, laying those 
foundations on which her moral greatness was securely built. 

“David was thirty years old when he began to reign.” We 
think instantly of another and a greater who entered upon his 
publie service at the age of thirty. He, too, had spent his boyhood 
in the obscurity of a country town. He, too, had experienced the 
discipline of arduous and exacting toil amid the homely things of 
earth. He, too, entered upon his public ministry seeking guidance 
from on high. He came according to the flesh of “the house and 
lineage of David.” He was destined to take the moral government 
of the world upon his shoulder as none other ever has and to reign 
forever and ever. : 

Read the story of this earlier king of the Jews in the light of 
the great development which came at last and gather to your minds 
the fuller sense of its significance as it bears upon the coming 
the King of kings, © 


_ the dawn of battle comes. 
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Christian Freedom 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Comment for May 16-22 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Freedom from Discouragement. 
26-39; Isa. 42: 1-9. 

God-Given Courage. Our courage is a gift 
of God. We are ready to go on to meet un- 
known experiences because we are walking. 
in the way pointed out by our Divine guide 
and have put our hand in his. No Christian 
experience has come to full confidence until 
it has attained this sense of courage as a 
gift of God, experienced and proved in the 
Divine companionship. We are not to come 


Rom. 8: 


- to God with proof that we are brave, but we 
‘are to trust in him to make and keep us 


brave. The true Christian is never self-suffi- 
cient. His motto in the face of great and 
seemingly difficult tasks to be accomplished 
is, “I can do all things through Christ, which 
strengtheneth me.” 


The Uses of Trust. Trust casts out fear. 
We have seen it in the little child who, 
doubtful of the way, runs back to put his 
hand into that of his older companion. As 
Christians we have to remember that we are 
passing by a road where Christ has gone be- 
fore. Confidence in God makes for serenity 
of heart. Most of us, I suppose, have known 
those times of distress and foreboding when 
there seems no refuge left for us in circum- 
stances when all the powers of the visible 
world seem to be working for our discom- 
fiture, and we have been driven to seek a 
refuge through our faith in God. Then we 
have discovered that our final place of secu- 
rity is also the place of our satisfaction. 


Trust as Driving out Discouragement. A 
discouraged man is of little use in the world. 
He works badly, and we cannot reckon on 
his work as certain to be done. What the 


- army leaders most dread in the troops they 


command is what they call the loss of morale. 
A discouraged army is a beaten army before 
Could we raise 
the morale of the churches, could we find 


some watchword or some power of inspira- 


tion to transform doubt and discouragement 
into courage and faith, the influence of the 
churches in our communities would be mul- 
tiplied many fold. The true secret of this 
transformation is getting back to the simple, 
childlike confidence in God which Jesus 
most desired in his disciples. “Except ye 


.turn and become as a little child, ye shall 


jin no wise enter into the Kingdom.” One 
reason for our discouragement is that we 
do not take life simply enough. We have 
sophisticated it with all sorts of doubts and 
questions, and we need to get back upon the 
solid rock of trust. : 


Peesnaae Wind the Mind. A great secret 
of security against temptation and discour- 
agement is\the absorption of the mind in 
for the Master. That busi- 
ness, rightly interpreted, includes .our daily 


_ work of living,.our relations with our fellow- 
men, our worship and all sorts of service 


‘that becomes the life of the Kingdom of 


Z God. Satan sets the door of mischief open 


for idle hands. If you wish to arm yourself 
against discouragement, find some active and 
adventurous thing to do for Christ. Fill 
your mind full of good and evil will fall 


away from you naturally, as the thief draws 


back from a lighted and occupied house. The 

eret of security is faith, but faith that fails 
itself in active work is like a short 
that soon burns out. 


HOUR OF 


Closet and Altar 


: SINGLENESS OF HEART 


In singleness of your heart, as unto 
Christ.—E ph. 6: 5. 


To produce good work one ought to be 
intent only upon doing one’s utmost, and 
never stop to consider whether the thing 
be great or little in the abstract. The 
really great is so far beyond one’s reach 
that comparison becomes an unworthy 
consideration. To work with all one’s 
heart, but with all singleness of heart, is 
the right thing, and whoso does this may 
feel satisfied, whatever the results of his 
labors may be.—George I’rederick Watts. 


Man knows our name, Christ knows 
our work.—George Bowen. 


Build as thou wilt, and as thy light is 
given ; 
Build as thou wilt, unspoiled by praise 
or blame; 
Then, if at last what thou hast built shall 
fall— 
Dissolve and vanish—take thyself no 
shame, 
They fail, and they alone, who have not 
striven. 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


Simplicity, however, is not so simple a 
quality as the word may seem to imply. 
It is not attained by elimination of de- 
sire. Life is not simplified by becoming 
barren. Simplicity means, not meager- 
ness, but singleness; the simplifying, not 
of the content of life, but of the direction 
of life. It is better known as single- 
mindedness, the uncomplicated directness 
of a life which moves toward a thoroughly 
determined end.—F'rancis Greenwood 
Peabody. 


Show me what thou truly lovest, show 
me what thou seekest and strivest for 
with thy whole heart, when thou hopest 
to attain a true enjoyment, and thou 
hast thereby shown to me thy true life. 
What thou lovest is as thou livest. . This 
very love is thy life, the root, the seat, the 
central part of thy being. Nothing is at- 
tainable unless we love it. Learn to love 
well, is therefore the first and golden rule 
of wisdom.—Johann Gottlieb Fichte. 


Make me in love, O God, with some 
large end of living, that in seeking to at- 
tain I may find new interpretations of thy 
loving will. Keep me in unity of heart, 
however it may fall to my lot to have my 
efforts scattered here and there in varying 
tasks. Where I see only life’s confusion, 
work out for me in thy lovingkindness a 
larger simplicity and a true proportion. 
Give me an unwavering faith in thy de- 
sire for thy children’s holiness. I would 
be faithful to the vision which thou thy- 
self hast shown me of my true work in 
life; but first, in singleness of heart and 
joyful lowliness, would serve thee even in 
little tasks and daily self-denials. So ac- 
cept the sacrifice I bring in the name of 
Christ, my Lord and Brother, and over- 
rule even my failures and shortcomings, 
in thy mercy, for the greater good of thy 
loving purpose and desire for the help 
of the world. Amen, 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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PRAYER 


¢ 


The Love of Good Books 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for May 238-29 


BY PARRIS T. FARWELL 


Religious Reading: What and Why. 
119: 129-136. 

Devotional Books. It will be taken for 
granted that Bible reading is recognized as 
of chief importance; but next to the Bible 
there are some books, calculated to 
strengthen and deepen the spiritual life, 
which should be kept at hand. Of course 
“The Imitation of Christ,’ by Thomas 
a Kempis will be suggested. It presents some 
outgrown conceptions of God and of the 
Christian life, but in this it is like many of 
the Psalms, and there is no better exposition 
of the devout spirit of the holy men of the 
Christian Church than may be found in its 
pages. It is still able to humble and to in- 
spire the receptive Christian life. In addi- 
tion to this many more recent books might 
be named, One of the latest is “The Prayers 
of St. Paul,” by W. H. Griffith Thomas. 
Some good books of prayers should be at 
hand to saturate the mind with the language 
of prayer. ‘Prayers of the Ages,’ by Caro- 
line S. Whitmarsh, is an unsurpassed col- 
lection of this kind. “Prayers Ancient and 
Modern” is a smaller volume of shorter 
prayers. ’’Closet and Altar,’’ by Isaac Og- 
den Rankin, is a small volume of rare spirit. 


Psa. 


The Life of Christ. It is of equal im- 
portance that the young Christian should 
increase his knowledge of the real, personal 
Christ. To this end he should absorb the 
best works on the Life of Christ. A little 
volume by James Stalker is the best to be- 
gin with, and with it should be read the 
same author’s “Imago Christi.’ A larger 
work, rich in historical lore, is the “Life of 
Christ,” by Frederic W. Farrar. ‘Eece 
Homo” is still as valuable as when it first 
stirred publie interest. “The Influence of 
Jesus,” by Phillips Brooks, is incomparable 
in its loving tribute to the sway of Jesus over 
the moral, the social, the emotional and the 
intellectual life. ‘The Manliness of Christ,’ 
by Thomas Hughes, should be read by every 
young man, and “Studies in the Portrait of 
Christ,” by George Matheson. 


Good Biographies. For Biblical biograph- 
ical interpretation the best volumes are “‘Rep- 
resentative Men of the Bible’ and “Rep- 
resentative Women of the Bible,’ by George 
Matheson. Among modern books those that 
set forth church history through biography, 
as in the “Martin Luther,” by Preserved 
Smith, or “Life and Letters of Erasmus,” 
by Froude, are of great value. And then 
there are such biographies as “The Life of 
Charles Kingsley,” by his wife, a book which 
has greatly inspired many lives; and the 
“Life of F. W. Robertson” and the “Life of 
Henry Drummond.” “The Story of John 
Frederick Oberlin,’ by A. F. Beard, is a 
fascinating account of an extraordinary 
career in a country parish, and ‘David Liv- 
ingstone,” by C. Silvester Horne, is one of 


many volumes of the heroes of missions. 


History of the Church. Every young 
Christian should also endeavor to gain a 
good comprehensive knowledge of church 
history. “The Early Church,” by George 
Hodges, can be heartily recommended. The 
best book covering all the ground is “History 
of the Christian Church,” by George P. 
Fisher. For Congregationalism the best 
volume is the “History of the Congregational 
Churches,” by Williston Walker. 


RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Fer the Week Ending Friday, May 7 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Wireless to Darien 


Wireless communication between Wash- 
ington and the Panama Canal naval radio 
station at Darien was opened. For the 
present the business will be confined to 
naval and other government messages. 


Neutral Rights at Sea 

The United States merchant steamer, 
Gulflight, flying the United States flag, was 
torpedoed without warning off the Scilly 
Islands, it is supposed by a German sub- 
marine. The captain died of heart failure 
from the excitement, and three of the crew 
were drowned; but the steamer, in a half- 
sinking condition, was towed into a British 
port. This. attack upon a United States 
vessel, under conditions exactly fitting the 
warning issued by our Government to Ger- 
many, raises serious questions. The Presi- 
dent has ordered a thorough investigation 
before taking action. 

The reply of our Government in the case 
of the ship Frye, sunk by the German aux- 
iliary cruiser, Hitel Friedrich, accepts the 
German declaration of responsibility under 
our treaty with Prussia, but declines to 
agree to the submission of the case to a 
German prize court. It asserts our refusal 
to acknowledge the validity of the London 
Declaration in regard to neutral rights at 
sea. The reply is couched in friendly lan- 
guage, but is positive and uncompromising 
in its tone. 

The Lusitania, from New York for Liver- 
pool, was torpedoed by a German submarine 
off Kinsale Head, Ireland, sinking in about 
twenty minutes. The passengers were at 
lunch when the torpedoes struck. Only 
about 800 of the more than 2,000 passengers 
and erew found room in the boats. Many 
were killed or wounded and the death roll is 
put at 1,200 or more. The German embassy 
at Washington, before the sailing of the 
Lusitania, had published this advertisement 
in the New York papers: 

NOTICE! 

Travelers intending to embark on the At- 
lantic voyage are reminded that a state of 
war exists between Germany and her allies 
and Great Britain and her allies; that the 
zone of war includes the waters adjacent to 
the British Isles; that, in accordance with 
formal notice given by the imperial German 
government, vessels flying the flag of Great 
Britain, or of any of her allies, are liable 
to destruction in those waters, and that trav- 
elers sailing in the war zone on ships of 
Great Britain or her allies do so at their 
own risk.—IJmperial German Hmbassy, 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1915. 


IN OTHER LANDS — 


China and Japan 

The definite rejection by the Chinese gov- 
ernment of Section 5 in the demands made 
by Japan resulted in a crisis of relations. 
Japanese residents of Chinese cities with- 
drew in haste. President Yuan concen- 
trated an army for the defense of Peking. 
The Japanese government, after consulta- 
tion with the Elder Statesmen in the pres- 
ence of the Mikado, sent an ultimatum to 
China, demanding assent to the Japanese 
proposals, with a time limit of forty-eight 
hours. The British government has _ re- 
frained from utterance, but our state depart- 
ment issued the following note: 

“At the beginning of negotiations the 
Japanese government confidentially informed 
this government of the matters which were 


under discussion, and accompanied the in- 
formation by the assurance that Japan had 
no intention of interfering with either the 
political independence or territorial integ- 
rity of China, and that nothing that she 
proposed would discriminate against other 
Powers having treaties with China or inter- 
fere with the “open door” policy to which 
all the leading nations are committed. 

“This government has not only had no 
thought of surrendering any of its treaty 
rights with China, but it has never been 
asked by either Japan or China to make 
any surrender of these rights. There is no 
abatement of its interest in the welfare and 
progress of China, and its sole interest in 
the present negotiations is that they may be 
concluded in a manner satisfactory to both 
nations, and that the terms of the agree- 
ment will not only contribute to the pros- 
perity of both of these great Oriental em- 
pires, but maintain that cordial relationship 
so essential to the future of both and to 
the peace of the world.” 


Travel in Canada 
The 
Ottawa 


superintendent of immigration at 
issued a statement, in view of re- 
ports which have been circulated in the 
United States declaring that passports 
might be necessary for travel in Canada. 
It says: 

“The Immigration Department announces 
that its officers are in no way interfering 
with bona fide tourist traffic, and that per- 
sons desirous of visiting points of interest 
in Canada or passing through Canada en 
route to other places will be accorded the 
same courteous treatment as was customary 
before the outbreak of war, and that pass- 
ports are not required.” ; 


The Mexican Situation 

Former Provisional President Huerta an- 
nounced that he would make his home in 
New York. He went southward for a con- 
ference with the Mexican exiled leaders who 
have fixed their temporary headquarters in 
Texas, near the border. The expected bat- 
tle between Obregon, who has announced his 
independence of Carranza, and Villa still 
awaits the actual meeting of the two armies. 
The Villa forces are in possession of the oil 
territory in the neighborhood of Tampico. 


Fire in Colon 

A fire in the city of Colon, May 1, de- 
stroyed 465 buildings, clearing twenty-two 
city blocks, and killed eleven, leaving more 
than 7,000 homeless. The city was policed 
after the fire by detachments from the Canal 
Zone garrison. 


Revolt in Tripoli 

In a fight with insurgents in the interior 
south of Tripoli a body of 200 irregulars 
deserted to the enemy, and the Italians were 
forced to retreat with a loss of some 200 
men. The province has been put under 
martial law. 


A Garibaldi Memorial 


A memorial to Garibaldi was dedicated 
at Quarto Sant’ Elena. The absence of the 
king and the ministers deprived the cele- 
bration of much of its importance as a 
political demonstration, but the addresses 
were hailed by the crowd with shouts of 
“Down with Austria!” The principal ad- 
dress was made by the dramatist, D’An- 
nunzio, who glorified the Italian kingdom 
and the deeds of Garibaldi and referred to 
the death of Garibaldi’s two grandsons, 
killed fighting for France. 
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Killing at a Distance 


From behind their lines in Belgium. the 
Germans bombarded Dunkirk at a distance 
of some eighteen miles, killing a number of 
civilians. The French retaliated by a bom- 
bardment of the forts and railroad stations 
near Metz from new guns of large caliber. 


The German Adyance 


Both in east and west the Germans took 
the initiative in strong attacks. In Flan- 
ders, while momentarily successful owing 
to the use of asphyxiating gas, these attacks 
were finally driven back, with no important 
advances for either side. Hill 60, taken by 
the English a fortnight ago, was attacked 
again and again, but possession was main- 
tained by the British troops. In the east 
the German advances in force! were made at 
many points along the line. A German ex- 
pedition at the north pushed forward into 
the Russian Baltic provinces, almost within 
striking distance of the port of Libau. The 
main German and Austrian drive was in 
Western Galicia, from Cracow eastward, 
and succeeded in piercing the Russian lines 
of defense and driving back their armies 
with heavy losses. This flanking movement 
shook the Russian control over the western 
passes of the Carpathians, and relieved the 
pressure upon Hungary. Petrograd, while 
acknowledging defeat, reports that this 
movement had been checked and turned 
back, and that the advance in the Carpa- 
thians would be continued. 


The Fight for the Dardanelles 


Conflicting reports with regard to the 
movement against the Turkish forts on the 


Gallipoli peninsula continued to come, Con- - 


stantinople declaring that the invaders were 
limited to the sea beaches, where they main- 
tained a precarious footing under the shel- 
ter of the fleet. Premier Asquith in the 
British Parliament reported that the inva- 
sion was proceeding successfully and under 
favorable auspices. The peninsula is a 
rocky and mountainous tract, about the size 
and shape of Greater New York. The 
French landing on the Asiatie side of the 
strait proves to have been a feint with the 
purpose of distracting Turkish attention. 
The landing having been effected on the 
western side, the I'rench troops were trans- 
ferred across the strait. French and British 
war vessels have been continually active both 
at the entrance of the Dardanelles and in the 
Gulf of Saros, and the forts at Smyrna have 
again been bombarded, while the Russian 
fleet has attacked the right flank of the 
Turkish defenses of Gonstantinople from the 
Black Sea. j 


The Death Roll 


Charles BE. Littlefield, for nineteen years 
representative in Congress from Maine and 
a leader in legislation ——Rey. Theodore 
C. Williams, preacher, teacher, author and 
writer of hymns widely used in the churches. 
His pastoral relations were with Unitarian 
churches in Eastern Massachusetts and in 
New York City. William B. Graves, 
professor emeritus of natural science at 
Vhillips Academy, Andover, and for seven 
years professor of mathematics and civil 
engineering at the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College——Gerrit Smith, inventor, 
originator of the system of telegraphy which 
allows four messages to be sent over a single 
wire at the same time. He was in charge 
of a corps of telegraphers for the : 
ment during the war between the states, — 


‘when the public is crying 
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Fear or Faith—A Call for Recruits 


Under war pressure the first impulse of 
the friends of mission boards is to plan re- 


trenchments, to check every advance step. 
This ducking into the cyclone cellar may . 


easily be more cowardly than wise. There 
is a moment when Faith should overcome 
Fear. 

In business circles a great many industries 
do most of their repairs to plant and ma- 
chinery in slack times. In periods of high 
prices and quick sales the mills work fever- 
ishly under double shifts and overtime, with 
no spare days or moments to shut down for 
repairs. The wise mill head will hold cash 
surplus for his largest purchases of new 
machinery and for the expansion of plant 
bad business and 
panic. 


THIS IS THE HOUR FOR FAITH 


Just because things look black in some 
of the fields abroad, and just because men’s 
hearts falter concerning the future, there is 
the sharper challenge for faith. History 
shows that following every great war and 
every period of upheaval there has been a 
notable increase in missionary interest and 
success. Never has there been a country or 
an hour in which prophecy could more con- 
fidently foretell Opportunity than we dis- 
cover in the future of the Turkish Empire. 
Whatever the outcome of the present war 
we must believe that mis-government will 
end, and that an era of expanding education, 
developing prosperity and spiritual quicken- 
ing is before us. 

Consequently this is the moment to ask 
the Church of Christ to set apart the men 
who will enter into these wider doors. Mis- 
sionaries from all. mission fields are writing 
that immediately after the war advance must 
be made. 


MORE MEN 


The American Board is calling for twenty 
more ordained men than have applied. These 
men are needed as station missionaries in 
charge of great districts. The nearest ex- 
pression that describes the work is “field 
bishops,” for these ordained men must not 
only administer and inspire a score of grow- 
ing native churches, but they must also have 
the oversight and care of a larger number 
of native schools, including both village 
schools and boarding schools. Twenty or- 


dained men with their wives make a large 
but the 


group, Board believes that the 
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An American Board Prospectus 


Church will rise to support them if the 
workers can be found, 


WHERE THEY ARE NEEDED 


Two men are critically needed to fill va- 
cant posts in Natal. Some of our clurches 
are in danger of slipping back into heathen 
ism if we cannot give them stronger over- 
sight. Two men of rugged spirit who like 
the idea of touring on horseback among 
churches and schools, and who have a gift 
for kindly, sympathetic leadership, must be 
found at once. 

In the Philippine field we need two or- 
dained men for the great island that awaits 
us. This also is the pioneer type of work, 
for we must reach the educated natives of 
the coast cities and beyond them occasional 
journeys must open up to Christian contact 
the wild tribes of the interior. 


CHINA AND INDIA 


Five men must be found for India. In 
the Marathi and Madura Missions veteran 
workers have dropped from the ranks with 
no recruits to take their places. <A score of 
native assistants are ready, in each district, 
to be led in aggressive campaigns as soon as 
the American pastor and director can be 
found. Any training in pedagogy and any 
teaching experience in schools would add a 
large fraction to a man’s efficiency in these 
fields. 

The recent awakening in China centers 
the thoughts of many. ‘Two ordained men 
must be found to enter into the evangelistic 
work in the two great cities of Peking and 
Tientsin. The open approach to student 
classes and the heretofore inaccessible gen- 
try of North China make this work doubly 
important. 


AFTER THE WAR IN TURKEY 


Not less than a cozen men must now come 
into training to prepare for the needs that 
will follow the war. The Board hopes to 
send a half dozen instructors to various col- 
leges if the travel routes are open again this 
summer, Men just out of college, preferably 
with an experience in teaching, are needed 
for three-year term appointments, teaching 
nglish and other subjects that they know 
best. By social contact with the boys in 
dormitory and campus life and by all the 
religious methods used in our Y. M. C. A.’s 
these instructors will have unlimited oppor- 
tunity for developing character and winning 
Christian decision. , 


DOCTORS IN PARTICULAR 


Twelve physicians are sought, many of 
them under most favoring conditions. One 
man can be appointed to Serbia immediately 
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to begin a new medical work in Monastir. 
Money has already been pledged by Chris- 
tians in England. This man will open the 
way for educational work in Serbia. He 
ought to go to the field soon, that he might 
have a share in the present war problems 
and profit by the lines of work undertaken 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. Another 
physician for the Philippines is required. 
This and the post above call for men of 
unusual strength of character and initiative, 
of thé typical pioneer type, who can com- 
mend the name of Christian in a hundred 
different ways through their acts of mercy. 
Six physicians are sought for new posi- 
tions in China, to be supported by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, Where one man has been 
at work in North China the Rockefeller 
Foundation will support an additional man, 
thus making possible the development of the 
work to include public health, hygiene, sani- 
tation and preventive medicine. These posts 
are under the American Board at the same 
salary and under the same requirements of 
earnest spiritual sympathy with all mission- 
ary work. Correspondence is desired only 
with those who would consider this work 
from the high motive of unselfish service in 
these most useful and interesting lines. 


PASTORS ARE WANTED 


Pastors with a few years’ experience and 
excellent intellectual training are sought. 
The Board can appoint only the most 
strongly qualified men, since it is a task of 
large leadership to which they go. Such men 
ought not to be much over thirty years of age, 
with a college degree and seminary training. 
This work offers its hardships, its limita- 
tions, but it offers also the greatest returns 
of spiritual investment. It has behind it the 
fresh, stimulating challenge of Kingdom- 
conquest in the name of Christ, and in an 
hour when the spiritual needs of the world 
are more in evidence than ever before. 

Pastors at home may well envy the men 
at the front in such times as these. The 
opportunity is unprecedented, the call im- 
perative. Where are the loyal disciples of 
Christ—the men and the women to fill these 
needy places? 

Correspondence with pastors in active 
service will be welcomed by Dr. C. H. Pat- 
ton of the Home Department of the Amer- 
ican Board, Congregational House, Boston, 
Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Missionary and Extension Department 

805 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. William Ewing, Secretary. 
Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 


Establishes and aids Sunday Schools for the denonina 
tion. Since 1882 has organized 12,308 Sunday Sz!:ools 
from which 1,559 Congregational Churches have grown. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD CF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
To conserve the welfare of aged ministers or their wives 
The Annuity Fund for Congregational Minislers 
The opportunities of this Fund should appeal to all our 
ministers under fifty-five years of age. 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary. 
B.H. Fancher, Treasurer, 


The National Council Commission on Missions 


606 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Secretary 


The Commission is appointed by the Council to serve the 
Missionary Societies and the churches in matters of co- 
operative cr a effort, especially in promoting the Ap- 
patent Every ember Canvass, etc. Write 
to the Secretary ie literature and other information. 


A College Girl Afield 


We who are tied down to a big oak desk 
and a clacking typewriter for six days in the 
week perhaps take a keener joy than people 
with more free hours at their disposal in 
running away into the fields when Sunday 
afternoon comes swinging round. There is 
surely no better way of freshening up one’s 
mental attitude and equipping one with a 
new set of ideas and hopes for the coming 
week than a real tramp—not one of your 
languid, boulevard strolls in high-heeled 
shoes and a Sunday hat—but an eight or ten- 
mile jaunt across country, up over the rocky, 
pine-covered hills of our New England back 
pastures and along the lonely crossroads, 
where the automobile seldom sounds its rau- 
cous horn and smothers the foot wanderer in 
a cloud of dust. And sometimes along the 
way one happens upon a real adventure, 
quite out of the run of everyday affairs, that 
sets the imagination whirling along strange 
and exciting paths. 

Four of us set out on a warm afternoon in 
April, electing this day to leave our favorite 
ocean walk and go inland, Father, in cordu- 
roy knickerbockers and a mountaineering 
cap, led the way with Mother in stout boots 
and a real alpenstock, reminiscent of days 
on the Mer de Glace and up the Gornergrat. 
The heir of the house, on an Waster holiday 
from college, accompanied me, enlivening me 
with undergraduate tales; and Zeppelin the 
dachshund brought up the rear, trying to 
look dignified when the small boys called 
“sausage dog’ as he-went by. After an 
hour of steady tramping, we turned on an 
impulse into a narrow driveway bordered 
with great trees just shooting out tiny 
sprays of pale- green. Evidently the road 


‘it—some small and cozy, 


A Sunday Walk 
By Phyllis Rice 


went on, the feeling of discovery, the sense 
of mystery grew within us. 

A turn in the road, and we saw before us 
a broad, neglected lawn stretching away to 
the edge of a little lake, beside whose banks 
stood a great.square, brown house, its win- 
dows blinded with rotting boards, its broad 
veranda sagging. Behind it were smaller 
houses, stables and sheds in different stages 
of ruin. The whole group, weather-beaten 
and unkempt, seemed to be the mournful 
skeleton of a once imposing country home. 

Such a challenge was not to be resisted. 
We hunted until we found an unlocked door 
at the back of the house, and in we trooped, 
rather timidly at first; then, spurred on by 
interest and curiosity, more and more boldly, 
shouting our discoveries through the echoing 
rooms. First we found a large oblong front 
hall with two vast rooms on each side, all 
wainscotted in white, all with generous open 
fireplaces blackened with fires long dead. 
Behind the bigger drawing-room came the 
dining-room, still stately even in its bare- 
ness; over its mantel a depression in the 
plaster showed where a family portrait must 
have hung. Up a wide staircase with broken 
baluster we found bedroom after bedroom, 
some large and impressive, with bow win- 
dows—one with a raised dais suggestive of 
the carved four-poster that once stood upon 
with remnants of 
pictured wall paper of old quaint. designs 
hanging in tatters from, the walls. We 
roamed ,as we would from room to room, 
peeping into the corners and opening the 
doors of the big closets, hoping to come upon 
a spinning wheel, a picture, even an old satin 
slipper, to bring before us more vividly the 
dwellers of the old mansion in its youth; 


play about its shell, building about it as the - , 
geologist builds about the bones of the 


dinosaur its living form of other days: 
In the growing twilight the lonelinéss of 


ae 
. 


the deserted house gradually cast a de 


We talked in low 


pression over our spirits. 


tones of the great, merry household that we — 


were sure must once have filled these rooms, 
of the horsemen we could imagine riding up 
through the woods to the hospitable door, 
greeted in the hall by the master and mis- 
tress; of the crackling fires on the hearths 
now cold, the music of the spinnet in the 
big drawing-room, the banquets and the 
jollity. Such a house must surely have been 
built for a sturdy family of young people. 
Perhaps, in the days of good King George, 
young officers in scarlet coats rode over from 
Boston or Salem to stay a day or two, to 
take the pretty daughters for a stroll beside 
the little lake, and in the evening to steal 
them away from the big circle around the 
fire for a téte-d-téte on the wide hall landing 
in the shadows. The house, we knew, must 
be full of stories strange, sad and gay, if 
we could only read them on the darkening 
panels. 


Meanwhile the sun outside was rolling in- 
evitably toward the west and we were a long 


way from home and the Sunday chafing | 


dish. On the lawn Zeppelin the dachshund 
was sitting disconsolately on his. tail and 
telling us, dog fashion, with mournful whines 
of his impatience. The door swung behind 
us on its rusty hinges. With backward looks 
across the neglected lawn, we walked 
through the underbrush to the open road, 
our minds full of pictures of the long .ago 
and our thoughts regretful of the big, old 


was little used, for tufts of grass and weeds 
sprang up here and there through the gravel 
and the carriage ruts were faint. As we 


What 


CHRISTIANS MUST GET TOGETHER 


The late Pope Pius X. is reported to have said upon his death- 
bed, “Had I lived five hundred years ago I could have stopped ses 
war by raising my finger; but now they will not listen to me.’ 
The world will not listen to any one Church ; but if a united Church 
spoke it would have to listen and to obey. Is not the call of God 
today to the Church, as well as to the world at large, a call to close 
our ranks, to fix upon the things that matter, to awaken to the idea 
of the Kingdom of God, to undertake the leadership of a world now 
at the crossroads and not knowing which way to take? To refuse 
to hearken is to wound progress at the heart.—London Christian 
World. 


but all in vain. 


SIGNS OF REVIVAL 


Not long ago it was pointed out in these columns that one of 
the effects of the war might be a widespread religious revival... . 
There is every sign that such a religious revival is developing ; and 
if this is the case, it is of infinite concern to business men. Hven 
such movements as are inaugurated by spectacular evangelists, who 
preach down to their hearers rather than up to their God, are 
significant. If that sort of froth or scum is apparent on the sur- 
face, there is a movement of greater depth and potency below. In 
this direction lies reform, because the only real reform starts in 
the individual heart, working outward to popular manifestation 
through corporations, societies and legislatures. . . . If this great 
thing emerges from the terrible conflict now in progress, if thereby 
there shall be created peoples sober, reverent, industrious, forbear- 
ing and not deficient in that wholesome sense of humor which is 
bred of pity and humility, we may say that, in spite of ourselves, 
through the goodness of God war is not all loss.—Wall Street 
Journal, 

ENGLAND AND DRINE 


With like ends in view—to be summed up in the promotion of 
efficiency—Russia ordered nation-wide prohibition and enforced it 
with results that have amazed the world. France, with far less 


The place had been stripped 
bare; and we could only let our imagination 


Other Editors are Saying 


house standing lonely in the woods by the 
little lake. 


need for this particular reform, has laid a somewhat less drastic 
ban upon the liquor trade, and now Hngland contemplates similar 
action, but with Russia rather than France as exemplar. These 
are happenings that may well fill the prohibitionists with satisfac- 
tion and change to something much like despair the discourage- 
ment and alarm already felt everywhere by the manufacturers and 
distributors of intoxicants.—New York Times. 


THE CHILDREN OF WAR-TIME 


It is pointed out that during the first years of the last century, 
from 1800 or 1810 to 1815, when all Hurope was suffering from the 
Napoleonic wars, she gave birth to almost every great man who 
was to guide her better destinies for a hundred years to come. In 
that terrible period of travail Britain gave birth to Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, Cobden, Bright, Browning, Tennyson, Shaftesbury and many — 
others. Italy had Cavour, Mazzini, Garibaldi and Victor Imman- 
uel, the four men who secured the liberty and unity of the Italian 
kingdom. America gave us Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Gar 
rison, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Henry Ward Beecher and, 1 
glorious of all, Abraham Lincoln.—British Weekly. 


UNREASON VERSUS IDEALISM | 


It is best to recognize frankly, unwelcome though the fact 1 
be, that human progress is ‘not the triumphal march it ap 


battle against the forces of unreason, in which sucosteeene 
to one side and now to the other. Ideals may not seem 
much while the war fever rages, but there is good reason to 
that when the crisis is over and a horrified Burope ys 

ruin wrought, the ideal of peace will be cherished b; 
millions. It is likely that the movement for averting nee 
and ameliorating by international agreement the wars 

not be averted will be even stronger than when Burope ¢ 
senses after the Napoleonic struggle. Deplorable as are t 
of the present war, they are not to be regarded as gre 
nently lost.—Springfield Republican. 
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THE FIBST GRADUATING CLASS, MONTREAL CO-OPEBATING THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES 


This group of nearly fifty men represents the Congregational, Methodist, Presbyterian and Anglican bodies. 


The young men in the back row 


have been trained under professors connected with these various bodies, but all working in hearty sympathy for a common end—the equipment 
of men intellectually and spiritually for their tasks as ministers in the great Dominion of Canada. In the picture students and professors are 


brought together without reference to denominational affiliations. 


Among the faces which will be recognizd in Congregational circles ave Presi- 


dent Hill, who is sitting in the second row, the third man from the left end of the picture as we view it; in the row behind him are Prof. E. A. Cook 


and Prot. W. H. Warriner. 


This is a noteworthy illustration of vital co-operation on the part of four important denominations. 


Canada’s Teaching Forces United 


Diamond Anniversary of Montreal College 


In the week of April 14-20 striking events 
eame thick and fast for our Congregational 
body in Canada, A notable celebration of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Congre- 
gational College in Montreal brought to- 
gether a representative gathering of the 
alumni, the ministry and Canadian religious 
leaders of other denominations. 

The list of speakers was headed by Dr. 
Hugh Black of Union Theological Seminary 
and included Dr. Frank K. Sanders, Dr. 
J. B. Sileox and Dr. Herbert A. Youtz of 
Auburn Seminary. 
lectures on The Place of the English Bible 
in Education; Dr. Silcox an address on The 
Place of Personality in Moral Reforms; and 
Dr. Youtz, on The Call to Preach the Gospel. 


These addresses struck a lofty individual 


note which blended into a united message 
that left richer all who heard. 

The event of the anniversary was the Con- 
vocation in HMmmanuel Church on Thursday 
evening, the fifteenth. This marked the com- 
pletion of the principalship of Rey. E. Mun- 
son Hill, D.D., who after a loyal and de- 
voted service covering thirty-two years, of 
which fourteen were in the principalship, 
had requested to be released from office. 
Under his missionary teaching were fitted 


Dr. Sanders gave three’ 


By Rev. H. J. Kilbourn 


and sent out some of the strongest young 
men of the present generation of mission- 
aries: Dr. I. E. Mitchel (M.D.) to China; 
John T, Tucker of Ndondi Institute, Africa ; 
and Ira W. Pierce of Harpoot, Turkey ; Hil- 
ton Pedley of Japan; Dr. Walter W. Currie 
and Frank W. Read of Chisamba; Dr. Fred- 
erick McCallum of Constantinople. 

Dr. Hill -through his good judgment 
played an effective part in the federation of 
the Congregational, Anglican, Presbyterian 
and Methodist Theological Colleges, which 
established practically the first theological 
university in North America; and the speech 
in which Editor John R. Dougall, for the 
Governors, commended him for the Doctor- 
ate of Divinity was a fitting honor. 

Interest was naturally abroad as to the 
future principal. The mystery, however, 
still resided in the custody of the Board of 
Governors, who gave the assurance that they 
were searching diligently and ‘‘aiming high.” 
This body, consisting of fifteen of the most 
substantial men of the denomination, has 
for its chairman Mr, Charles Gurd, a suc- 
cessful business man of Montreal, whose de- 
votion to the welfare of the college and the 
work of the denomination gives him the wid- 
est confidence of the churches, and its 


equally active and able secretary, Mr, Alex. 
McA. Murphy, can be relied upon to secure 
a leader who will build well upon the labors 
of the past and to make the college a grow- 
ing power in the life of the Canadian people. 

The culmination was the graduation and 
closing banquet of the first graduating class 
of the Federated Theological Colleges, mark- 
ing the third year of the Federation, in 
which the joint faculties of the four institu- 
tions have lectured to joint classes of all 
the students. Our college was represented 
by its faculty; the principal, who is profes- 
sor of practical theology ; Rev. Prof. William 
Henry Warriner, New Testament literature 
and exegesis; and Rey. Prof. EH. Albert Cook, 
systematic theology and philosophy of reli- 
gion. 

Through the leadership of Mr. W. M. 
Birks, of the firm of Henry Birks & Sons, 
and Mr. John W. Ross, two men of conse- 
crated wealth, the central Divinity Hall now 
stands on University Street, completely 
fitted and ready for the opening of the fall 
term. Thus the teaching forces of Canadian 
Christianity are facing the coming peace and 
the great future with a united front. 


Montreal. 


The Violin 


By Frances Lester Warner 


If the high, clear notes should fail for me, 
Could I wake from the spell of the wonder-dream 
And finish my song in another key? 
So sad the break in the melody— 
So rude the crash of the soaring theme. 
But rich are the low, sad notes, and strong; 
And sweetest the aftersong. 


He played for us in the firelight glow, 
High, fearless themes as a man can play. 

But at height of the music’s rushing flow, 

The thin string snapped ’neath the quivering bow, 
And the swift cadenza ceased, midway. 

Then a simple song that a child might sing, 

He played on a lower string. 
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The Sunshine Clan 


BY MARY DAVIS 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


He put down his crutch with a tap, tap, tap, 
And merrily hopped along, 

The white-faced lad with a twisted knee, 
But whose heart was stanch and strong. 


Grandfather stayed long enough for the 
whole Clan to learn to love him with all their 
heart. The boys listened breathlessly to 
his war stories and he treated us girls with 
such courtesy that we began to think it was 
a very delightful thing to be a girl after all. 
It was hard to tell who wept the hardest at 
the station, Jennie, Tess, Alta or his two 
granddaughters. And the boys, too, were as 
sober as could be. 

We trooped back to the den which seemed 
the dullest spot in all the world since the big 
easy chair stood empty and there was no one 
to tell us wonderful stories. Poor Father 
was far too busy to comfort us, for he had 
let everything go to entertain Grandfather 
and now he had two sermons and a few 
other extras to get ready for Sunday. 

Hilda came lumbering up with a blue 
platter heaped high with cookies. 

“Three apiece,’ estimated Dictionary 
Dwight, and as usual he proved to be right. 

The cookies comforted us for five minutes. 
Then we all looked at the easy chair. 

“T tell you,” proposed Charlie, “let’s walk 
up to Flinton and see Reginald.” 

The boys sprang to their feet. ‘You tele- 
phone to him, Polly, and tell him we’re on 
the way and that will give him something to 
look forward to.” 

The others waited in the den while I tip- 
toed out in the front hall so as not to injure 
any beautiful thoughts of Daddy’s as I 
passed the study door. But a minute later 
I forgot all my caution as I hurried back 
to the Clan. 

“The nurse wouldn’t let me talk to him 
and she said she’d rather we wouldn’t come 
today. And she laughed as she hung up the 
receiver.” 

“Maybe it was because I broke a cup the 
last time I was over there,’’ wailed Tess. 

““Nonsense, didn’t Reginald break two him- 
self to let you see it was nothing?’ Jennie 
assured her, 

Mallie made a big effort to speak cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Well, you know it isn’t Reginald’s 
fault. Now I propose that we get up a 
show and”’— 

Bonnie Boy pricked up his ears and wined 
as there came a sharp little rap at the door. 

“Brothers and sisters, may I enter?” 
called a familiar voice. 

Charlie stepped to the door and threw it 
wide open and Reginald’s smiling, eager 
face appeared in the doorway. For an in- 
stant we were stupefied and just stared 
as he hopped briskly into the den. 

Then the tumult broke out. “Reginald, 
how long have you been walking?” 

“Tsn’t he a perfect wonder?” 

“Why, you walk as well as any one.” 

“IT am here at last,” he announced, and 
his eyes twinkled and danced with pleasure. 
He still disdained a chair but limped around 
the room, patting the walls lovingly with his 
skinny little hands and peering eagerly at 
everything. At last he paused in front of 
Mother’s portrait and gazed for a minute 
into the radiant, glowing eyes. 

“She smiles just like Polly,” he said con- 
tentedly and looked over at me. 

Charlie took him by the arm and tumbled 
him into the armchair while Dumpling 
brought the red hassock and put it under 
his feet. Aunt Christine and Father en- 
tered at the same time. He shook hands 
with them warmly. “I'm afraid I can’t call 


THE 


tine,” he said in his thin, clear little voice. 

The unbelievable happened. Aunt Chris- 
tine stooped over and kissed Reginald. 
“Call us by any name you please,” she said 
briskly, giving him a motherly pat, “and 
the rest of you are going to stay to dinner. 
Yes, Mallie, I asked your mother and it’s 
all right.” 

There was a delighted squeal from the 
girls and a satisfied grunt from the boys and 
Father and Aunt Christine laughed as they 
went back to their work. 

“T had my crutches the last time you were 
over,” confessed Reginald, “but I wanted to 
give you a grand surprise.” 

“You did,’ we chorused, 

He grinned happily. “By next summer 
I’ll be playing ball,’ he boasted. 

Hilda’s broad, good-natured face appeared 
in the doorway. She stared a minute at 
our new boy before she delivered her mes- 
sage. “Your Aunt Christine want to know 
if you eat up here or downstairs.” 

Charlie poked Reginald in the side, a lit- 
tle attention which pleased him mightily. 
“Which shall it be, old fellow?’ 

“Pooh,” scoffed he, “Aunt Christine’s 
laughing at us. She knows there is only 
one place for the Clan to hold its feast and 
that’s”— 

“Here,” screamed everybody, and Hilda 
waddled away to get out of hearing of our 
racket. 

“Polly,” announced Reginald, “if Charlie 
will excuse us, I want to whisper something 
to you.” : 

He pulled me down and whispered very 
softly, ‘“‘Won’t your father dine with us, 
too?” ; 

“T’ll ask him,” I agreed, and I ran down 
the hall to the study. Daddy wasn’t writing. 
He was just sitting smiling to himself. I 
put my hands lightly over his eyes and he 
started just the way Dumpling does when he 
is surprised. Then he caught hold of me 
and drew me into his arms. 

“Reginald wants you to dine with the Clan 
in the den, please, please, Daddy dear! 
You know you're nothing but a great big boy 
and we all want you.” 

There was a clatter of feet along the hall- 
way and the rest of the Clan arrived escort- 
ing Reginald. 

“Will you come, Father?” they shrieked, 


CHILDREN 


.you anything but Daddy and Aunt Chris- 


“and we're going to have chicken dumpling 
and Brown Betty and’— ~ 
“But J’m not one of the Clan,” objected 
Father, “and I should think you would want 
to”’— tg 
“Jennie bobbed and ducked in one of her 


courtesies which only a blind man would. 


refuse to smile at. 

“Dr. Stuart,” she said earnestly, “you're 
the Heart of the Clan.” 

“Cor-rect,” approved the boys, and we 
all took hold of Father and dragged him 
along to the den where Hilda and Aunt 
Christine were spreading the feast. In spite 
of our polite offers of assistance they mo- 
tioned us aside and peremptorily commanded 
us to take our places. Dumpling learned a 
new grace from his beloved “Child’s Garden 
of Verses” last week and it seemed just 
written for us as he piped it out in his 
clear little treble: 

“It is very nice to think | } 
The world is full of meat and drink, 
With little children saying grace 

In every Christian kind of place.” 


(Continued next week) 


The Birthday Gift 


Last week I had a birthday, and my father 
said to me: 

“T’ll give you anything you want. 
what shall it be? 

How would you like a phonograph?’ 
I just answered: “No. 

I’d rather have a puppy, ‘cause a puppy 
loves you so!” 


So then he laughed and said that he would 
try and get a pup, 

And on my birthday morning, the minute 
I woke up, 

The fattest little furry dog was sitting om 
my bed! 

There’s nothing in the world that I’d rather 
had instead. 


Now, son, 


But 


He follows me around all day and sleeps. 
with me at night; 

He loves to bark at me and growl, and then 
pretend to bite. 

His little legs are wobbly, and he can’t rum 
fast, but oh! 

I’m glad I’ve got that puppy, *cause a puppy 
loves you so! 

—Louise Taylor Davis. 


A large crowd had gathered in the church 
to see the Christmas tree and to enjoy the 


Christmas concert. The boys and _ girls 
spoke their pieces and sang their songs in 
honor of the birthday of Jesus with credit, 
and all went well until an exercise by four 
girls was called for, in which each girl was 
to speak a piece and then turn a letter to 
the audience, the combined letters spelling 
“S-T-A-R,” signifying the star of Bethle- 
hem. Unfortunately the girls came on to 
the platform from the wrong side, so that 
when the turning process was completed the 
letters spelled “R-A-T-S.” 

The audience roared. The girls, confident 
that they had spoken their pieces correctly 
and had turned the letters as directed, won- 
dered why. The situation was embarrass- 
ing. Finally they glanced at the letters, 
saw their mistake and left the platform feel- 


602 


ing greatly humiliated. Through careless 
ness they had unintentionally changed the 
letters that were intended for “star” to 
“rats”; thus turning the attention of the 
audience from the birth of our Saviour by 
means of the star, the highest and most 
beautiful thing in existence, to rats, the 
lowest and meanest creatures in the world. 
It is not an uncommon thing in real life 
for people to make mistakes and through 
carelessness to do things that change the 
sublime to the ridiculous,-and in this way 
unintentionally turn the attention of others: 
from the highest and loftiest to the lowest 
and basest things in life. To avoid a similar 
mistake, think before you speak and be sure 
and come on to the “stage of life’ from the 


right side, 
R. Atsert Goopwin, © 
Atkinson, N. H. ‘ 
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San Francisco Bay and Its Churches 
Their Welcome to the Stream of Visitors 


San Francisco invites the world to visit its 
exposition. ‘lhe Congregational churches of 
the San HWrancisco Bay region, comprising 
four cities, San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley 
and Alameda, with a number of smaller 
towns, anticipate the coming of the pilgrims 
with satisfaction and promise to make it 
worth while to those who make the long 
journey from the Hast to the Golden Gate. 

Our churches are wide awake and hard at 
it. here are thirty-nine in the Bay region. 
In the past year, April to April, four new 
buildings have been dedicated at an approxi- 
mate cost of $235,000 exclusive of the land. 
They are as follows: Berkeley North has 
erected an auditorium seating 500 at a cost 
of $14,000. Its architecture is a successful 
adaptation of the bungalow to church pur- 
poses. The original building has been re- 


‘fitted for educational and* social purposes 


and named ‘*The Social House.” This gives 
the North Church a well equipped plant 
fitted to minister to the growing section of 
the University city. Plymouth Church, 
Oakland, is also happy in the completion of 
its new auditorium. The style of archi- 
tecture is late Tudor in unison with its 
parish house, known as “Plymouth Center.” 
It seats 1,500 and costs about $45,000. 
The growth of this church has been phe- 
nomenal and a joy to the whole fellowship of 
the vicinity. 


TUE NEW FIRST CHURCH 


San Francisco First, dedicated its classic 
and beautiful edifice on the last Sunday in 
February. The auditorium delighted the 
large gathering that assisted in the dedica- 
tion, and has continued to please the capacity 
congregations which have crowded it since. 
What memories com to an “old” San Fran- 
ciscan when he thinks of this church! Orig- 
inally it occupied for years a rather non- 
descript building on the southwest corner 
of California and Dupont Streets; then it 
built a beautiful Gothic structure at the 
corner of Post and Mason Streets, its grace- 
ful spire being a landmark in the down-town 
section. Then came the great fire, leaving 
nothing but four walls standing, Dr. George 
C. Adams of sacred memory looked upon its 
burned walls and the vacant lots which once 
were the sites of great buildings, and with 
the eye of a prophet saw the reconstructed 
city. He believed that the new city would 


need a church of Christ in its midst, and so 


at once set to work to restore the building, 


_ retaining the walls, but the spire, alas! was 


gone, It was the first permanent church 
building to be erected in the burned district, 
and slowly the congregations returned. Now 
eomes the new building, the most pleasing 
Protestant church building in the city, stand- 
ing in the midst of the hotel district -and 
ministering to the stranger within our gates 
as well as the permanent resident. Its audi- 
torium seats 2,000, and there have been few 
vacant seats at any Sunday service since its 
dedication. \ Dr. Aked has made its pulpit 
the freest in the city, speaking boldly upon 
all the questions of the hour, and never 
hesitating to denounce whatever is a moral 
menace, irrespective of who may be hit. On 
Easter Sunday the Boulevard Church, Oak- 
land, a new enterprise in a new residence 
section of that city, dedicated an attractive 
building. The outlook for a useful develop- 
ment is most propitious. 


OVER THE BAY 


Oakland First, is forging ahead under the 
direction of Rev. F. J. Van Horn, D.D. 


By Rey. S. C. Patterson 


He has quietly and energetically taken hold 
of his task and is getting results. Its prop- 
erty is on the market, but this does not 
involve a desertion of the down town section 
by this church, which has been such a force 
for righteousness from the beginning of the 
city. Plans are being matured which, when 
the change comes, will reveal that the grow- 
ing problems of Oakland have been  pro- 
vided for. Fourth Church, of the same city, 
has called as its pastor Rev. R. H. Campbell, 
a young man from his first charge, First 
Church of Palo Alto, where he demonstrated 
his efficiency. His ministry is already being 
felt and the future holds great promise for 
this church. Some changes have been made 
in the building, making it more adaptable for 
its work. These were dedicated Taster 
Sunday. 

I have singled out these churches, but I 
could continue to write of the other churches, 
saying good things of them and-their people, 
which would reveal their devotion and ideals 
for the Kingdom, but space forbids. Our 
churches are awake, our pastors are an 
energetic group, and our field is hard to 
cultivate. 

THE EXPOSITION 


The greatest social event of the year is 
the opening of the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition. In the first four weeks 
two million people went through its gates. 
These were overwhelmingly local residents, 
thus revealing that San Franciscans and Cal- 
ifornians believe in it. But the world is 
invited; we wish to share our good things. 
It is beautiful. I have seen other exposi- 
tions and thought them wonderful, but this 
is beautiful. One woman, being asked where 
she spent most of her time when attending 
the Exposition, said, “Outdoors enjoying its 
beauty.” The mass of buildings, their color- 
ing, and the setting unite in compelling ex- 
clamations of delight from many who thought 
themselves blasé in the matter of expositions. 
The Ixposition buildings sit upon the south- 
west shore of San Francisco Bay, just east 
of the narrows which form the Golden Gate, 
through which came the ships of the Ar- 
gonauts: 

“In the days of old, and the days of Gold, 

And the days of forty-nine.” 


The glamour of those days is still felt, 
and forms one of the indescribable charms 
of San Francisco. Across the Bay are the 
hills of Marin County overtopped by Mount 
Tamalpais, a mountain Robert Louis Stey- 
enson loved, and from which was to be ob- 
tained, he said, one of the most magnificent 
views in the world. Standing upon its 
summit one has an unobstructed view of 
bay and ocean, of hills and mountains, of 
rivers and lakes, of cities and towns. From 
the Marina, the water-front boulevard of 
the exposition, one can see a magnificent 
panorama never to be forgotten. Yet one 
is in the city, twenty minutes by street car 
from the business center. Facilities of travel 
are plentiful, including our latest transport- 
ation vehicle, the “jitney auto.” For ten 
cents one can ride from the ferry building to 
the exposition in a private car with as much 
satisfaction as if he were a millionaire. 

While the Exposition doubtless will be 
the chief point of interest to the visitor, the 
city itself must not be overlooked. Less than 
nine years ago it lay in ashes. A great hole 
was eaten into its heart. It seemed as 
though it could never be restored. Never 
shall I forget a walk from my home down 
Market Street on the Sunday following the 
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disaster and the emotions that possessed me. 
Smoking ruins were everywhere, piles of 
debris where once stood palatial buildings, 
desolation was upon every hand, But what 
hath man wrought in these nine years? As 
the visitor walks up Market Street today, 
he cannot appreciate the desolation of which 
I speak, for it is lined with beautiful build- 
ings, the lower floors of which are occupied 
by shops whose windows reveal the treasures 
of the world brought here for the people. 
On April 18 the anniversary of this dis- 
aster was celebrated with thanksgiving to 
God for the qualities of manhood which it 
revealed, and which is expressed in the re- 
construction of the city. There are still 
some vacant places to remind us of what 
we experienced. 

The advertisements in The Congregation- 
alist of the proposed pilgrimage of our 
brethren of New Hngland and the Middle 
West interest us. We await their coming. 
We shall do our best to honor our state, 
city and fellowship. They cannot come in 
too large numbers. From the day their 
train pulls out of Boston until it arrives at 
the Golden Gate we shall follow it expect- 
antly. We will welcome them joyously, 


“To the West, to the West, to the land of 
the free.” G. C. P. 


Less Saloons in Chicago 


One hundred Chicago saloons failed to re- 
new their licenses the Ist of May. Some of 
these were in the Loop District. The men- 
ace of the Dry Movement may be seen in 
this failure to renew and the explanation 
given for it by the saloon people. High 
rents, poor trade, big expense for free lunch 
and the fear that the city will go dry within 
five years are assigned as reasons. Most of 
the places were owned by breweries. The 
license does not become null by failure to 
renew—it may be brought to life at any 
time. The mereantile value of a license has 
fallen off greatly in the past few years. Once 
they brought from $1,500 to $3,000. Now 
they sell for $1,200 to $1,500. 

An agent of one of the breweries, quoted 
by the Tribune, spoke of the situation as 
follows: ‘The saloon business is getting 
worse. The sales of our brewery—one of 
the largest in the city—are twenty-five per 
cent. less for the four months of this year, 
compared with the first four months of last 
year. Times are hard, and that is one rea- 
son for the falling off in the consumption of 
beer. Another factor is the anti-saloon feel- 
ing that is sweeping over the country. The 
handwriting is on the wall, and it would not 
surprise me if Chicago went dry before 
many years. It would be a calamity, for it 
would throw 100,000 people out of work. 
The saloon situation in Chicago is serious— 
more so than most saloon-keepers will ad- 
mit. I can count on the fingers of one hand 
all the saloons of the Loop District that are 
making money. Most of them are lucky if 
they break even. Nowadays a saloon-keeper 
must give his trade a free lunch that costs 
him from $25 to $200 per week. The people 
have been educated to it and they demand 
ot 

Such testimony as this is good news to 
the churches, for the Anti-Saloon League 
has done much to bring about this state of 
affairs, and it is the creature and the agent 
of the churches. Most of its officers and 
leaders are. ministers and its finances are 
supplied entirely by the churches. 
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Billy Sunday in Paterson 


LONGS WORTH 


Pastor Auburn Street Congregational Church 


BY REV. W. H. 


I was at Williamstown, Mass., in 1906 
and was moved by the great meeting that 
celebrated the Haystack Centennial. It was 
my pleasure to be at Kansas City at the last 
National Council and to hear the appeal 
made for Albania; but I have never wit- 
nessed such a meeting as shook 11,000 men 
here in Paterson, Sunday, May 2. 

For half an hour that vast throng of 
11,000 men sang the songs that have thrilled 
many an audience since the campaign began 
—Brighten the Corner Where You Are, 
Since Jesus Came Into My Heart and The 
Brewer’s Big Horses Can’t Run Over Me. 

Mr. Sunday preached for an hour and a 
half, Never have I heard such a severe ar- 
raignment, such marshaling of facts and such 
cutting sarcasm as he hurled at that audi- 
ence. How John Barleycorn did tremble as 
“Billy” defied, cornered and punched him. 

The climax came as “Billy” called a 
dozen small boys upon the platform, and 
shouted out to that vast throng to ‘“‘see the 
raw material upon which the saloon must 
feed,” 500,000 per year. He then grabbed 
an American flag and said: ‘‘Come on, boys! 
how many of you, if you ever get a chance, 


will hit the saloon with your vote?” The 
11,000 arose en masse, and how they 
cheered ! 


He then called for every man who would 
accept Jesus Christ to take him by the hand. 
How they did come! not single file, as usual, 
but two rows up each aisle. The thing that 
impressed me was that it was not a hys- 
terical crowd; they seemed to come with 
determination written. on their countenances. 
A thousand came before the meeting closed. 

Mr. Sunday preached the same sermon at 
night. The whole Tabernacle was at night 
reserved for men. The same scenes that 
characterized the afternoon meeting were 
enacted over again. 

The chairman of my board of trustees 
called my attention to one man who was 
intoxicated. After the service I told him 
I was glad he had hit the trail, He told me 
he had spent his last nickle for booze. I 
found he lived near our church. I told him 
I would stand by him in his fight. On Mon- 
day night he came to the service in our 
church. He said he had had a hard day, 
but had won so far. How happy he was as 
he realized he could stand against booze and 
win. Several of my men spoke to him, and 
some of them had known him in his better 
days. I have had a feeling that Mr. Sun- 
day’s work was very much overestimated. 
Yesterday’s message and results convince me 
that as a preacher of righteousness Mr. 
Sunday is doing a marvelous work here in 
Paterson. 

Paterson, N. J. 


A Leader in India 
Rey. John Henry Wyckoff, D. D. 


Dr. John Henry Wyckoff, the senior mis- 
sionary of the American Arcot Mission in 
South India, who has just died, was an able 
and useful missionary. During his forty 
years in India he has made large and abid- 
ing contributions to the building up of the 
Kingdom of God. His name is associated 
with significant movements carried to frui- 
tion largely by the visions he saw and the 
wisdom he manifested in the responsible 
position of leadership readily conceded to 
him. Not only in South India, but through- 
out the country he was held in honor for 
his own and his work’s sake. On his re- 
cent return from America he was elected a 
member of the Representative Council of 
Missions, a small body of men chosen from 
among the 5,000 missionaries of all India. 


He took a leading part in the somewhat 
long and laborious process of creating the 
South India United Church, which brought 
into organic relations the churches which 
had grown up in South India throngh the 
activities of missionaries representing the 
Presbyterians of Scotland—both state and 
Free churches—and of England and Amer- 
ica, the Congregationalists of England and 
America and the Reformed Church,. This 
chureh also promises to include soon the 
Wesleyans of England and a branch of the 
Lutherans of Germany. Dr. Wyckoff also 
took a leading part in proposing and carry- 
ing forward a United Theological College. 

To a mastery of the language and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the people, Dr. Wyckoff 
added a spiritual element that deepened his 
influence in the more intimate circle of the 
mission, both American and Indian. He 
was trusted by them and they leaned heavily 
on his counsel. By all these he will be sorely 
missed, and also by the wider circle in which 
he has been so potent an influence for many 
years. 

Dr. Wyckoff was born in Roycefield, N. J., 
on Sept. 28, 1851. He graduated from Rut- 
gers College in 1871 and from the theolog- 
ical seminary in 1874. His first station in 
India was Tindivanam, where he built up 
an important and varied missionary work. 
Later he was transferred to Vellore, where, 
amid many responsible duties, among them 
the office of secretary and treasurer of the 
mission, he cared for the theological semi- 
nary as principal and the general synod’s 
professor of systematic theology. 

Dr. Wyckoff had apparently gone to Ko- 
daikanal, the hill station of the mission, 
where the brief cable message informs us he 
died of heart failure on April 29. He leaves 
a widow—a sister of Rev. John S. Chandler 
of the Madura Mission—and four children, 
one of whom is now a teacher in the School 
for Missionaries’ Children at Kodaikanal. 
Another daughter, the youngest, is now a 
senior in Wellesley College, and only in 
March last received her appointment as a 
missionary of the Arcot Mission. c. 


Northland College Fire 


Northland College, one of the most im- 
portant of our Congregational colleges, at 
Ashland, Wis., was visited with a destructive 
fire on April 29. Wheeler Hall, the main 
college building, was almost totally de- 
stroyed. ‘The fire originated in the roof of 
the Hall, and, driven by a terrific gale, was 
beyond control before anything could be 
done. Quick work by students and faculty, 
aided by the townspeople and fire depart- 
ment, succeeded in saving considerable of the 
equipment, including the most of the classi- 
fied library. The loss has been estimated at 
from $25,000 to $30,000, with an insurance 
of $6,000. 

The great spirit of the school is shown in 
the way in whieh the disaster has been han- 
dled. Before the fire was out the students 
had met in mass meeting and raised pledges 
of $900, to be used in the rebuilding of “Old 
Wheeler.”” To those who know these hard- 
working, self-supporting boys and girls, such 
a step shows the remarkable grit and faith. 
The trustees also had met before the fire was 
entirely out, and had begun definite plans 
for the reconstruction of the burned build- 
ing. The Hall will be rebuilt, but not in 
quite the same form as before, A sacrifice 
of some room will have to be made in order 
to get the building into shape for the open- 
ing of school in the fall. 

By eight o’clock the next morning classes 
were running as usual, classrooms having 
been arranged in the two dormitories, the 
dining hall, the high school and the Congre- 
gational church, 

Northland is situated in the most rapidly 
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developing agricultural community, and the 
students are the children of the hardy pio- 
neers from Northern Europe, who are clear- 


ing the great stump lands of Northern Wis- 


consin, Minnesota and Michgan. In this 
critical disaster there comes an opportunity 


for a showing of Congregational loyalty and 7 


support. 


Atlanta Seminary Fire 


A few days ago Atlanta Theological Semi- 
nary suffered the first fire in its history in 
the burning of the upper floor of Georgia 
Hall, for eight and one-half years the only 


building on the campus of the school. And 


what the flames spared the water destroyed. 
As this is the only school maintained by our 
denomination in the entire South for the 
training of our leaders in the white churches. 
the loss at this time is especially severe. 


Delegates to the National 
Council 
New Haven, Oct. 20-27 


Here is the first list of delegates to the next 
Council, in New Haven. Some are chosen for a 
term of two years and some for four years. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


San Diego Association 
George W. Marston, San Diego. 
Rev. Clifford N. Hand, Lemon Grove. 


CONNECTICUT 


Tolland Association 
Rev. D. HB, Jones, Ellington. 

New Haven West Association 
Mr. George F. Burgess, New Haven. (2 yrs.) 
Rey. Watson L. Phillips, New Haven. (4 yrs.) 


Rey. Frederick A. Sumner, Milford. (4 yrs.) 
GEORGIA 
Middle Georgia Association 
John G. Bush, Barnesville.. (4 yrs.) 
Rev. W. H. Hopkins, Atlanta. (4 yrs.) 
North Georgia Association 
Rey. Hrie B. Sikes, Demorest. (4 yrs.) 


O. C. Fuller, Atlanta, (4 yrs.) 

Rey. Joseph W. Blosser, Atlanta. (4 yrs.) 
South Georgia Association 

John F, Blackburn, Demorest. (4 yrs.) 


ILLINOIS 

Bureau Association 

Rev. J. F. Parsons, Sheffield. 

Hazen H, Morse, Neponset. 
Rock River Association 

Rey. W. W. Tuttle, Genesee. 
Springfield Association 

Rey. W. 8S. Dando, Warrensburg. (2 yrs.) 

Rey. W. H. C. Smith, M.D., Godfrey. (4 yrs.) 


INDIANA 


Fort Wayne Association 
Rey. BE, W. Gray, Orland. 


IOWA 


Council Bluffs Association 

Rey. J. G. Jones, D. D., Council Bluffs. 

(4 yrs.) 

Rev. C. F. Fisher, Tabor. (4 yrs.) 

Rey. W. J. Turner, Shenandoah, (2 yrs.) 
Denmark Association 

Rev. Naboth Osborne, Burlington. (4 yrs.) 

Rey. P. A. Johnson, Grinnell. (2 yrs.) 

Rev, Frank G. Beardsley, Keokuk. (2 yrs.) 
Grinnell Association 

Rey. VY. B, Hill, Gilman. 

Rey. T. A. Douglass, Grinnell. 

Mr. B. R. Fay, Marshalltown. 


KANSAS 
Arkansas Valley Association 


Rev. George C. Ross, Hutchinson, 
Rey. Berten Hmery Crane, Little River. 


MASSACHUSETTS . 
Mendon Association ; 


Rey. Allen B. Cross, D. Da sitord. sf yrs.) 
Suffolk West Association 

Rey. Frederick H. Page, Waltham, — 

Albert Murdoch, Boston, 
’ Charles B, Kelsey, Newton ae 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit Association 
Rey. J. Percival Huget, Detroit. 
Hon. J. H. Bishop, Wyandotte. 


(4 yrs.) 
(2 yrs.) 


(4 yrs.) 


(4 yrs.) 


* 
‘ 


| Lansing Association 
Rey. James S. Williamson, Lansing. 
Rey. William Wiedenhoeft, Stanton. 
Mr. C. A, Gower, Lansing. 
Mr. John C. Nichols, Charlotte. 


NEW JPRSHY 


Northern Association 
Rey. C. L. Goodrich, Plainfield. (4 yrs.) 
Mr. Charles L. Beckwith, Bast Orange. 

_ Rev. T, A. Moffatt, Newark. (2 yrs.) 


Rey. M. L. Stimson, Westfield. (2 yrs.) 
NEW YORK 
; Hudson River Association 
Rey. C. S. Hager, Albany. (4 yrs.) 
Theodore L. Reeve, Middletown. (2 yrs.) 
Oentral Association 
Hon Nathan B. Smith, Pulaski. (4 yrs.) 


Rev. H. B. Hawkins, New Haven. (2 yrs.) 
Prof. C. W. Cabeen, Syracuse. (2 yrs.) 
Rev. N. B: Fuller, D. D., Syracuse. (4 yrs.) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Southwestern Association 
Rey. J. G. Dickey, Dickinson. 
Wahpeton Association 
Dr. BE. H. Stickney, Fargo, 


OHIO 
Grand River Association 
Rev. Thomas H, Warner, Andover 
. Rey. Newton W. Bates, Austinburg. 
f Mr. William H. Cozad, Geneva. 


OKLAHOMA 


Southwest Association 
Rey. Calvin B. Moody, Kingfisher. 


ORHGON 


West Willamette Association 
Pres, Charles J. Bushnell, Forest Grove. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh Association 
Deacon Thomas Addenbrook, Swissvale. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Northern Association 
Rey. G. Matthews, Ipswich. 
Rey. C. J. Christianson, Watertown. 
Rey. C. HB. Warner, Mobridge. 
Rev. T. HD, Hall, Columbia. 
Mr. A. Loomis, Redfield. 


WASHINGTON 
Columbia River Association 
T. F. May, Vancouver. (4 yrs.) 
Frank Russell, Washougal. (2 yrs.) 


‘ WISCONSIN 
Winnebago Association 
Rey. Robert Hopkin, Fond du Lac. 
Rey, L. H. Keller, Madison. 
Rey. R. M. Higgins, Berlin. 


(4 yrs.) 
(4 yrs.) 
(2 yrs.) 


State Conferences 
CONNECTICUT 
William Douglas Mackenzie, Hartford. 

(4 yrs.) 

Rey. Hdward M. Chapman, New London. 
’ (4 yrs.) 
Prof. Williston Walker, New Haven. (4 yrs.) 
a John H. Perry, Southport, (4 yrs.) 

Rey. Charles F. Carter, Hartford. 

Rey. William F. Stearns, Norfolk. 

Epaphroditus Peck, Bristol. 
W. Irving Bullard, Danielson. 


GHORGIA 
A, W. Farlinger, Atlanta. 
NEW MBXICO 
ark! _ Josiah H. Heald, D. D., Albuquerque. (4 yrs.) 
THXAS 
Mr. a. L. Hawley, El Paso. (2 yrs.) 


(2 yrs.) 
(2 yrs.) 
(2 yrs.) 

(2 yrs.) 


(4 yrs.) 
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Sunday Evening Rambles in 
Greater Boston 


A People’s Service at Hyde Park 
BY DOROTHY ROWLAND SWIFT 


aa A “People’s Service” which, judged by its 
\. works, succeeds in reaching the people—this 
| is the achievement of Rey. George W. Owen 
of the Congregational church in Hyde Park. 
When I went to see it, I was instructed to 
“get there early so as to get a good seat”— 
a wise precaution, as it proved, for the 
church was well filled. 


MAY 13, 1915 


Mr. Owen makes uncommonly effective 
though by no means sensational use of the 
stereopticon. The hymns and _ responsive 
readings are thrown on the screen in big, 
clear letters. Often the hymns are illus- 
trated. The announcements are made in the 
same way; a brief notice appears on the 
screen, with a few explanatory words by the 
pastor if needed. A very live Publicity 
Committee has this feature in charge. 

An interesting part of the program is a 
five-or-ten-minute review, with illustrations, 
of the events of the week as they bear on the 
progress of Christianity. This was omitted 
on the Sunday when I was there, but in 
memory of Fanny Crosby, whose death had 
occurred during that- week, two of her hymns 
were sung, one as a solo. The soloist, by the 
way, was the only special musician; there 
was no need of choir with such vigorous con- 
gregational singing! 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. Edwin 
D. Mead; his address was a clear and 
thought-provoking presentation of America’s 
duty toward world peace. As a fitting close 
to the service America was sung, illustrated 
by a number of glorious views of the “rocks 
and rills, woods and templed hills” of our 
Jand. : 

Afterward the people adjourned to the par- 
lors, there to enjoy an informal reception 
with light refreshments. The pastor was 
there to greet one and all; the young people 
flocked around the piano and lustily sang 
hymn after hymn, The refreshments (they 
are served by various classes and organiza- 
tions in turn) were certainly not the only 
attraction. There was a cordial, homelike 
atmosphere from which it was hard to break 
away. 

The ‘People’s Services” are self-support- 
ing. The offerings taken suffice for the ex- 
penses of occasional outside speakers and for 
whatever else is needed. The services are 
varied, yet have the same general aim. 

Their purpose, hence their method, is dif- 
ferent from that of the morning service, 
which appeals especially to the church’s own 
people. When Mr. Owen first came to Hyde 
Park he tried to persuade all the churches of 
evangelical denominations to unite in a com- 
munity evening service. Failing in this, he 
is nevertheless reaching out after the un- 
churched in that district of the city allotted 
to the Congregational church for its special 
eare. Of course great pains are taken not to 
interfere with the work of any other church. 

When the church moved into its new 
building, recently, the old building, on a 
business street, was rented to a moving 
picture company. Mr. Owen asked the man- 
ager’s permission to use the auditorium on 
Sunday evenings, since it was larger than the 
new one; this was readily granted. In that 
location the waifs of the street were drawn 
in, and a wonderful field seemed opening. It 
was soon discovered, however, that the week- 
night movie audiences were falling off;: so, 
in fairness to the company renting the build- 
ing, the competition was withdrawn. 


Even in the new building, slightly out of 
the current of traffic though it is, many ‘‘out- 
side the fold’ are being reached. ‘The re- 
sults, Mr. Owen says, are such as would be 
called evangelistic if they were attained in 
certain other ways. Specially chosen people, 
many of them volunteers, are scattered 
through the audience on the lookout for 
strangers. They get acquainted with such 
as have no other church connection, call on 
them, make friends of them. Presently the 
strangers begin to attend the morning serv- 
ice, get into the work of the church and, 
strangers no more, profess Christ openly. 

This is the real test of a “People’s Serv- 
ice.” There is little merit in merely keeping 
people off the street for an hour or two of 
a Sunday evening, unless they find something 
in the church which will make them come 
again—find friendship, human and divine. 
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A Sunday for the Brotherhood 
of Man 


Suggestion framed by Rev. Charles H. Dole 
and commended to Boston churches. Other 
churches also may well adopt this suggestion. 
The observance of Memorial Sunday might 
well be given this turn. 


The committee of ministers of various de- 
nominations, appointed to take counsel as 
to the unfortunate issue that has arisen over 
the presentation of the Birth of a Nation, 
are not satisfied with merely repressive 
measures. They believe that the occasion 
emphasizes a great need of constructive ef- 
fort to set forth the common enterprise of 
the friendly people of all races to create a 
civilized world. They therefore advise the 
appointment of Sunday, May 23, as a day 
for the consideration and fostering of 
friendly relations between all races. They 
would ask ministers and other public speak- 
ers to bring to light the wide range of facts 
showing the perils and the superficiality of 
race distinctions, and especially the mischief 
of race antagonisms; and on the other hand, 
the wonderful and beautiful illustrations of 
the working among all peoples of the princi- 
ples of the common intelligence, humanity 
and devotion. They would call attention to 
our immense American responsibility to 
bring people of many races into one high- 
minded and righteous citizenship.- And they 
would .ask specific reference at this time to 
the relations between the white and colored 
people, wherein we are still paying atone- 
ment for the evils of slavery and which de- 
mand the utmost sympathy on all sides, but 
chiefly towards those who through our na- 
tional laws were made the victims of an in- 
justice. If the Birth of a Nation has given 
a perverted and one-sided view of the cruel 
and degrading results of slavery to both 
races, the opportunity is now given to show 
the enormous and encouraging effects of the 
civilizing work of the best men and women 
of both races. We should not appeal in vain 
on this side to the generosity and chivalry 
of our people. 

The committee hope that the day may be 
so used as to dispel bitterness, bigotry, prej- 
udice and angry feeling, to express our hu- 
manity and to draw together all the ele- 
ments of our people in the attitude of 
friendliness, Let us not merely make use of 
a single day, but take such practical 
measures aS may serve to cure the ill con- 
ditions that hamper the good life of any of 
our neighbors. 


It Will Pay You to Read— 


Tur New Russia, by CHARLES JOHN- 
ston (Review of Reviews, May): An ac- 
eount of the remarkable and encouraging 
changes—religious, educational, industrial— 
which have recently taken place. 


PRISONS oF FREEDOM, by FRANK MAR- 
SHALL WHITE (World’s Work, May). De- 
scribes the new humane method of treating 
prisoners and its result. 


EUGENICS AND WAR, by J. ARTHUR 
THOMSON (Popular Science Monthly, May). 
War is a reversal of rational selection, a sac- 
rifice of the more fit. What’s possible in the 
way of counteraction? 


Tue Loox or Paris, by Eprirh WHARTON 
(Scribners, May). A vivid account of the 
spirit of Paris from July 30 to February, 
1915. An interesting interpretation of the 
new France. 


SHALL THE Magoriry RULE? by N. I. 
STonE (Century, May). A criticism of the 
present method of balloting by which the 
minority rule, and a good statement of pro- 
portionate representation. 


THE 
LEAGUE 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest. 


The object of prayer for the week 
beginning May 23 will be 


THE CHRISTIANS 
PRESENT 


lor 
THEIR 


IN CHINA IN 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY. 


That war may be averted or overruled 
for the coming of the Kingdom of God. 

For Christians called to fight in China 
or Japan. 

Tor the Chinese pastors and other 
church leaders, that their faith may be 
deepened, not destroyed. : 

IF’or missionaries, that they may have 
wisdom in a difficult position, and that 
they may be kept in safety. 

For Christian schools and hospitals in 
China, 

For our President, that he may act 
wisely in the present crisis of Chinese 
affairs and in all other international re- 
lations, 

Tor quietness of heart through faith, 
in the midst of troubles and rumors of 
trouble. 


O God, our Father, while thou art 
world one in the breaking 
doun of barriers to intercourse and 
common interests and hopes of all its 
peoples, make it one also in obedience to 
thy law of good will, Overrule among 
the changes of our troubled times and the 
ambitions and hatreds of men, for the 
bringing in of thy Kingdom and the reign 
of peace. For the multitudes of China, 
still half asleep in memories of their 
great past, for their rulers and diploma- 
tists, for Christians everywhere in their 
broad land, for the missionaries whom 
we and others. have sent with the mes- 
sage of good news—we ask thy help and 
In the name of Christ. Amen, 


making the 


care, 


|The object of prayer for the week begin- 
ning May 16 will be For Theological Sem- 
inaries and their students who are going 
to their work. Comment in The Congre- 
gatlionalist for May 6.]| 


China’s case is pitiable and its need is 
urgent. With potential resources and capac- 
ities unequaled anywhere on earth, which 
are mainly unorganized and unavailable, with 
the largest population of any nation upon 
earth, of high capacity and industry, she is 
threatened with an usurpation of authority 
and an exploitation of her resources in the 
interest of foreigners. The Christians of 
China, few and scattered as yet, will have 
a multitude of new problems and difficulties 
to face, and will need wisdom and faith in 
a degree hardly equaled at any period in the 
tragic history of the Church in China. The 
call to prayer is as evident as the call to 
sympathy. The appeal of our missionaries 
is more than ever the appeal which they have 
always made, “Brethren, pray for ‘us.” 

The League of Intercession asks at least 
a momentary thought and prayer at noon- 
tide for the interests of Christ’s Kingdom 
and the specially chosen common object of 
prayer for the week. It expects that in 
other times of prayer the fellowship of its 
members and the interests they have at 
heart will not be forgotten. It is a free 
association of those who believe in the power 
of prayer and are willing to exercise it in 
fellowship with others with forethought and 
system and with a view to definite requests 
for the building o God's Kingdom among 
men. The League has no dues or by-laws, 
but registers the names of its members at 
the office of The Congregationalist in Boston, 


of INTERCESSION | 


MAY 1:3, A935 


Penny Wise and Pound Foolish 


Hard times make every woman 
look to see where she can save 
money, which, of course, is sen= 
sible and proper if not carried 


too far. 


In the case of food it would be 
foolish to attempt to substitute 
sawdust for a breakfast food 


because it is cheaper. 


Everyone 


knows sawdust has no food value 
and its use would be a positive’ 
detriment to the health. 


Royal Baking Powder, which is 
made from cream of tartar, adds 
only healthful qualities to the 
food. 


The difference in cost of a 
pan of biscuits or of a cake made 
with Royal Baking Powder as com-= 
pared with cheap alum or phos- 
phate of lime powders is about one 
cent, which is surely too small an 
amount to warrant the risk. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
New York 


Minnesota’s Temperance 


Progress 
BY REV. R. P. HERRICK, D. D. 


In the North Star State there has always 
been a substantial temperance sentiment ow- 
ing to the large Lutheran population and the 
right attitude of the pastors of Lutheran 
churches. This sentiment, after three or 
four years’ defeat in the legislature, has 
crystallized into a county option measure 
this winter which passed both houses and 
has received the governor’s signature. The 
fight with the liquor interests, which are 
part of our machine politics, has been long 
and bitter and the county option measure 
passed by the narrowest majority. It is 
considered, however, that a very large per- 
centage of the counties, including Hennepin 
County, in which Minneapolis is located, 
will go dry when the county vote is taken. 
This in itself is a victory and in keeping 
with the wonderful sweep of temperance 
sentiment all over the nation. Following the 
passage of the county option bill, two bills 
have been introduced into the legislature, 
one for state prohibition by statue and one 
providing for constitutional prohibition 
when that can be voted upon. Just how 
genuine the sentiment back of these bills may 
be is a problem to the people who push 
county option. There is a feeling that they 
may be akin to a third bill which exempts the 
counties where St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Duluth are situated from the action of the 
county option bill. There is still a struggle 
before the enemies of the saloon in Minne- 
sota, but a great step forward has been 
taken. 

Coincident with the passage of the county 
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option bill is the enforcement by the United 
States Government of the treaty specifica- 
tion which forbids the selling of liquor in 
the region formerly devoted to Indian reser- 
vations and included mueh of the northwest- 
ern portion of the state. This section con- 
tains some large towns with many saloons 
and at least one brewery. ‘The existence of 
this prohibition clause in an Indian treaty 
made some fifty years ago was discovered by 
one of our prohibition leaders only three 
or four years since. The matter has been 
fought through the United States courts un- 
til the final stop of proceedings was dismissed 
a few weeks since by the Supreme Court. 
One brewery at Bemidji finally co-operated 
in the emptying out of its great vats, as 
there could be no sale of the store of beer 
therein contained. 
superintended the task, wading about in the 
pool of beer several inches deep and a stream 
of the brown liquor running steadily away 
for quite a time into the lake adjoining the 
city. Five thousand dollars worth of beer 
was thus contributed to the marine inhab- 
itants of Lake Bemidji. This status of the 
large and the small towns in this section, 
perhaps two hundred miles in extent, is an 
important factor in the prohibition move- 
ment within our bounds, 


Religion is not something that a man may 
live without; rather is it the natural, nor- 
mal fulfillment of life itself, life’s blossom- 
ing out into perfect beauty and significance. 
It is the conscious bringing of man’s will into 
harmony with the will of God, with good will. 
so that henceforth all discords cease, and 
the individual life makes music with the 
whole.—W. M. Brundage, F 
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The East 


Maine 
Mr. Carruthers Leaves Fryeburg 


Rey. John 3B. Carruthers resigned the pas- 
torate of FRyrBuRG, April 11, to take effect 
June 27. During his three-year pastorate, and 
largely owing:to his energy, the church build- 
ing has been redecorated within and painted 
without at a cost of over $1,000. The church 
has also met its apportionment to the benev- 
olent societies in full. Thirteen members have 
been added, ten by letter, three on confession. 


New Hampshire 
Spiritual Awakening in Candia 


During the past three months Candia has 
witnessed a very deep spiritual awakening 
among her young people under the leadership 
- of the pastor, Rey. J. F. Scott. Not for nearly 
40 years has there been so many received into 
the church on confession of their faith in Jesus 
Christ, Within the past month 17 have been 
received into church fellowship, eight young 
men and nine young women, only two by let- 
ter. Earlier in the year two young women and 
one young man united with the church, making 
20 in all. These came from the Sunday school 
into the church. Every department of the 
church work last year showed a gain. The 
average attendance at the morning service was 
103, compared with 88 the previous year. More 
money was received for church work than for 
many years past. The average attendance at 
the Sunday school was 78, compared with 47 
the year previous. Seventy-five American Re- 
vision Reference Bibles were bought by the 
school and used in the church work. New 
church hymnals for the choir have been sup- 
plied. The young people have a new and deep- 
ening interest in church work such as is rarely 
seen in a country church. Rev. J. F. Scott, the 
pastor, is a leader among the young people of 
the town, Through his efforts a Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. Building has been secured and 
a good work is being done along community 
lines among the young men and women. 

w. BL. 


Vermont 


Anniversary at Bennington 


BENNINGTON, SECOND, Rey. G. S. Mills, pas- 
tor, on April 29, in connection with its annual 
meeting, celebrated the 79th anniversary of its 
organization. A reception was held, at the 
close of which the annual reports showing the 


FIND OUT 
The Kind of Food that will Keep You Well. 


The true way is to find out what is best 
to eat and drink, and then cultivate a taste 
for those things instead of poisoning our- 
selves with improper, indigestible food, ete. 

A conservative Massachusetts woman 
writes: 

“JT have used Grape-Nuts five years for the 
young and for the aged; in sickness and in 
health; at first following directions care- 
fully, later in a variety of ways as my taste 
and judgment suggested. 

“But its most special, personal benefit has 
been as a substitute for meat, and served dry 
with cream when rheumatic troubles made it 
important) for me to change diet. _ 

“Served in this way with the addition of 
a cup of hot Postum and a little fruit, it has 
been used at my morning meal for six 
months, during which time my health has 
much improved, nerves have grown steadier 
and a gradual decrease in my excessive weight 
adds greatly to my comfort.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


. 


gains in church membership ‘and activities “were 
read and special music was furnished. At the 
conclusion refreshments were served and a so- 
cial hour enjoyed. The church when organized 
had a membership of only 45, and now its mem- 
bership nearly reaches the 500 mark. 


Burlington First Gains New Pastor 


BURLINGTON, First, has called a pastor from 
its own state, and one who has served already 
14 years in Chitterden 
County, where Burling- 
ton is situated, Rev. 
Cc. C. Adams, at present 
pastor of Esspx JUNC- 
TION, will take up his 
new work June 20. Mr. 
Adams is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College and 
of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, where he ob- 
tained his degree in 
1900. Between the 
time of his graduation from Dartmouth and 
his entrance into the Seminary, he studied law. 
He has since entering the ministry held pas- 
torates at Hinesburg and Essex Junction, both 
in Chittenden County, Vt., and in both places 
he has achieved unusual success. His work at 
Essex Junction resulted in an enlargement of 
the church work, including the remodeling of 
the church building so as to provide separate 
rooms for the various classes in the Sunday 
school; and the building of a parish house 
equipped with gymnasium, bowling alley, club- 
rooms and showers. The expense of the entire 
improvement was $17,000. Mr. Adams is an 
inspiring preacher and BURLINGTON, First, 
feels itself fortunate in acquiring his services. 


Massachusetts 
Rey. W. E. Bundy at Waldo, Brockton 


Rev. W. E. Bundy, who has accepted a call 
to BROCKTON, 


WALDO, and is at work, was 
born in Spiceland, Ind., 
Jan. 22, 1889, and at- 
tended the grade 
schools there. He grad- 
uated from Spiceland 
Academy, a Quaker 
school, in 1906 and 
entered De Pauw Uni- 
versity two years later, 
graduating in 1912. 
The following Septem- 
ber he entered Boston 
University School of 
Theology, from which he graduates this spring 
with S. T. B. degree. Mr, Bundy had an inter- 
esting experience during four months of the 
summer and fall of 1913 preaching in an Eng- 
lish-speaking church in Mexico City. He was 
ordained to the ministry of the Methodist Hpis- 
copal Church in People’s Temple, Boston, April 
18, and began immediately his work in Brock- 
ton, “! 


Dr. Hanscom Begins at Worcester Pilgrim 


WORCESTER, PILGRIM, went far afield in its 
selection of a new pastor and feels its good 
fortune in securing Dr. 
G. L. Hanscom of At- 
lanta, Central. Dri 
Hanscom is a New Eng- 
-lander by birth, how- 
ever, for he was born 
in Maine and gradu- 
ated from the Univer- 
sity of Maine in 1885. 
He received his theolog- 
ical instruction from 
his father and uncle, 
both of whom were 
clergymen, and was ordained in 1887. The 
following year he married Miss Florence Gil- 
bert of Centerville, N. Y, He has held pastor- 
ates in Sheldon and New Hampton, Io., South, 
Rochester, N. Y., First, Newark, N. J., Union, 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Central, Atlanta, Ga. 

In 1907 Dr. Hanscom was given the degree 
of D.D., by Rollins College, Florida. We has 
devoted some time to evangelistic work and to 
lecturing in Y. M. C. A. and Chautauqua 
courses. He has always been especially inter- 
ested in work for young people, taking an 
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active part in Christian Endeavor unions and 
conventions, and in various movements for the 
promotion of Sunday school efficiency. In this 
latter field Mrs. Hanscom has rendered valuable 
assistance and has been successful in organ- 
izing and conducting large classes of young 
men. Dr. Hanscom has found time to give a 
good deal of consideration to civie affairs, such 
as the enactment and enforcement of prohibi- 
tion measures, the proper treatment of the in- 
mates of jails and convict camps and the safe- 
guarding of public morals by city councils. 
As president of the Ministerial Alliance in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., he aided in promoting a cam- 
paign which finally banished the racetrack 
from the state and stopped the playing of pro- 
fessional ball on Sunday. . His pastorate in 
Worcester began April 18. 


Accessions at Leominster 


LEOMINSTER, PILGRIM, Rev. J. B. Kettle, 
pastor. May 2 was an eventful day in the life 
of the church, On that day 112 united with 


LIVING ON ONE FOOD 
£Dr. Wiley Says Life Can, Be, Maintained 
Indefinitely on Milk and Wheat ,, 


Can life be maintained on a single article 
of food for an indefinite time? Dietetic sci- 
ence answers in the aflirmative, provided the 
food contains all the elements of nutrition. 
That there are two foods that come very near 
complying with this requirement is generally 
recognized by doctors and dietetic experts. 
These foods are milk and wheat. 

In a recent article in a well-known maga- 
zine, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the recognized 
authority on nutrition, wrote as follows: 

“Milk is the wheat of the infant and wheat 
is the milk of the adult. I mention wheat 
as the typical cereal. Indian corn, because of 
the amount of zein it contains, is not so well 
suited for growing animals as wheat.” 

Dr. Wiley then goes on to describe the 
case of a crippled workman who asked him 
if he could live on wheat alone, for if so 
he might be able to get on without appeal- 
ing to charity. In reply Dr. Wiley said: 
“Yes, I think you can live on wheat alone 
in the form of whole wheat products, but 
not on white flour alone.’ He then called 
the workman’s attention to the monotony of 
such a diet, and suggested that while the 
cost of living on wheat alone in his case 
would not be much over one cent a day, he 
thought some variation should be provided if 
possible. The variation he suggested was 
milk. He said: “By allowing six cents a 
day for food, or one dollar and eighty cents 
a month, five cents’ worth of milk could be 
added to the daily supply of whole wheat. 
This diet is not a fad, in some cases, but 
a necessity, and it contains all the essential 
elements necessary to the nourishment of 
man.” 

In using whole wheat, however, it is im- 
portant that the whole wheat be prepared in 
such a way as to enable the stomach to take 
up all its muscle-building, bone-making ele- 
ments. The ideal food for this purpose is 
shredded wheat biscuit, which contains all 
the body-building elements in the whole 
wheat grain, made digestible by steam cook- 
ing, shredding and baking. While no one 
advises the normal man or woman to subsist 
entirely upon a diet of shredded wheat bis- 
cuit and milk, it is abundantly proven that 
it will keep a person at top-notch working 
efficiency without any other food of any 
kind. Two of these biscuits, heated in the 
oven to restore crispness and served with 
milk or cream, make a complete, perfect 
meal and supply all the nutriment needed 
for a half day’s work at a cost of not over 
four or five cents.—[Adv. 


No Europe this Year! 
Visit Foreign America 


DAY serirerncraes ()5P 


Visiting Foreign America] Foreign America 


equal in interest, nove and healthfulness to a 
European cruise. Visit HALIF: AX, Nova Scotia, 
the land of Evangeline, and S JOHNS, Newfound- 


land, the Norway of America, vin thes 


Red Cross Line 


New tourist steamships, STEPHANO and FL ORIZE L 


fitted with every convenience and safety device. 

of trip inclydes every essential expense. 7 days at sez 
and6in port. Splendid cuisine, orchestra, sea sports 
Ship is your hotel for the entire trip. Write today for 


illustrated booklet 37. 


BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery Pl., N.Y. 


AMERICA $297 


An absolutely first-class tour, including all 
expenses of travel and sightseeing; from coast 
to coast and back. Send for Booklet. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
149 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


NavAMONE 2/¢ Louse of Refinement 


INN Every Modern Requisite 
Opens May 28th, closes after Oct. Ist 
Altitude 1,200 ft. Pure Water 
Superior Cuisine and Service 
Special Rates for June, the 
Ideal Month in This Section 
Send for Booklet 
K. G. Mac Kinnon, Mer. 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


KENSETT 


For the Treatment of Patients with 
Nervous Diseases. 


Healthful Beautiful 
Surround- 

Locality ings 
Offers the benefits incident to country life with 
constant medical supervision and careful attention. 


Grounds extend for half a mile. The facilities of the 
city and service of churches are at command. The 
house is superior in construction, has every modern 
convenience, and is entirely free from the appearance 
of an institution. 

If desired, summer months may be spent on our farm 
in the White Mountains. 


ER A Booklet will be mailed upon request. 


EDWIN EVERETT SMITH, M.D., 
NORWALK, CONN. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of eke rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and u 

Dining Room and Cafe First Class Euro- 
pean Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 


Cleaning Plant. 
Long Distance Telephone in Byery Room. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
STORER FP. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTBPREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 


SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 


IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CON- 
PREGATIONALIST. 


MAY, “13, 2456 
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the church, eight by letter and 104 on confes- 
sion of faith, The candidates were of all ages, 
including many in middle life and a large num- 
ber of young people. This large addition to 
the life of the church is due in large measure 
to the recent campaign conducted by Rev. O.°S. 
Gray, assisted by W. C. Weeden as soloist and 
choir director. 


Corner Stone of New Wollaston Parish 
House Laid 


WOLLASTON, Rey. Isaiah Sneath, pastor. On 
April 28 the corner stone of the new parish 
house was laid. The exercises were simple but 
impressive. Hymns were sung and short ad- 
dresses were made by the_pastor, Mayor Camp- 
bell and others, and then a list of the contents 
of the corner stone box was read, A very 
pretty and novel sight came at the conclusion 
of laying the corner stone. After the benedic- 
tion, as the audience sang America, flags were 
waved and scores of multi-colored balloons were 
released and went flying upward to the sky. 


A Successful Sunday School 


The First Church of Newton—in Newton 
Center—was 111 years old at the time of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, but had no Sunday 
school until 1816, 41 years later. It has made 
good use of its school since that time, and 
never better than in recent years. 

The Bible school had an average attendance 
of 189 in the year 1907 and has grown steadily 
since, having 292 for the last year, apart from 
the large and flourishing Cradle Roll and Home 
Department. But increase in attendance has 
been but one feature of success. 

The secret has been that no department has 
been overlooked. Through the Cradle Roll the 
children are connected with the church, and 
every year a party is given which brings to- 
gether the mothers and their little children 
in one of the happiest days of the year for 
them. The kindergarten, held during the 
preaching hour, takes the children into the 
auditorium for the opening services, and helps 
to form the habit of church attendance; then 
they are cared for and taught while the 
mothers have an opportunity to remain for the 
chureh service, Primary, junior and interme- 
diate departments are in charge of expert lead- 
ers, who are honored for the great work they 
are doing. The teachers of the intermediate 
department are selected with the object of 
winning the young people for the church and 
useful living. Young men’s classes consider op- 
portunities for service in different professions 
and callings. The young ladies study life prep- 
aration and opportunities. Two large adult 
classes are maintained, one for close Bible 
study, the other for a more popular presenta- 
tion. - 

The secret of success is that Mr. C..H. 
Kelsey, a business man of large capacity, as 
superintendent makes the Sunday school an 
important part of his business. The pastor, 
Rey. BD. M. Noyes, and a strong company of 
men and women give their best, with a united 
purpose to magnify the church and all it stands 
for. Bach year there-are good accessions from 
the Sunday school; last year 24 united. In 
this way the old church has perpetual youth. 

" Ww. &B. 


Dr. David O. Mears 


The death in Williamstown, April 30, of 
Rev. David Otis Mears, D. D., at the home of 
his brother, Prof. Leveret Mears of Williams 
College, removes a widely-known and loved 
minister, who had been a potent factor in two 
denominations. He was born in Hssex, Mass., 
Feb. 22, 1843, graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege in 1867, and took his theological training 
under Dr, B. N. Kirk of Boston. He served 
the North Avenue Congregational Church in 
Cambridge for ten years, going thence to the 
Piedmont Church in Worcester. His later pas- 
torates were over the Calvary Presbyterian 
Church in Cleveland and the Fourth Presbyte- 
rian Chureh in Albany, of which he was pastor- 
emeritus at the time of his death. During re- 
cent years he has spent his winters in the vi- 
cinity of Boston, and for many years his sum- 
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GERMS OF DISEASE should be promptly expelled from 
the blood. This isa time when the system is especially 
susceptible to them. Get rid of all impurities in the 
blood by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and thus fortify 
your whole body and prevent illness.—[{ Ade. 
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PULPIT GOWNS 


Choir Vestments 
Embroidered Hangings 
and Bookmarks 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
COX SONS & VINING, 


72 Madison Avenue, New York 


The Best Way 


The use of the 
UAL COMMUNION SERV. 
ICE has tinereased the 
SS attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in thousands of 
ehurches. It will do so for 
rome ehurch. Send for illustrated 
price 

“== +~=SCNDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
46 Ashburton Place 


HURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, be iter Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks—E Y THING. 
The finest furniture made. pi from our 
factory to yourchurch. Catalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. Dept. 73. Greenville, 1, S==— 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works 275 ©. Kendal Green, 
Hook & Hastings ee 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chi., Louisville, Dallas 


PIPE ORGANS 


For Churches, Audito- 
riums, Residences 
Kimball Pipe Organs are 
numbered among the 
world’s SEL aged a 
Plans, estimates, etc., fur- 
nished on application. 
W.W. KIMBALL Co. 
Eastern OMce,507 5th Ave., N.Y. 
General Offices, Kimball Hall, 
Established 1857. CHICAGO 


IME ‘th 
Ki eae AL 


wi 


Any instrument with an Estey name 


is protected by an Estey guarantee. 
We never lose interest in our organs 
—pipe or reed—and we began busi- 
ness in 1846. Send for our catalogue 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


Brattleboro Vermont 


Waterviiet (West Troy), N. _ 


Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 
other Bells. Unequalled musical quality. 


S9 yeurs’ experience 


Memorials, 


Highest Grade Genuine Bell Metal. 
Memorial 
Bells 


BELLS... 


McSuane Bet Founorr Co., Battimore, Mo., U.S. A. 


Church 
Chime 
Peal 


MENEELY BELL cé) 


> Y.ANO 
76 BROAGWAY. ¥.CITY, 


ELLS 


rite ie Cel Bel Foundry Co., Cit 


ia 
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mers in Hssex, where he had a charming home 
which has been devoted to Christian hospital- 
ity. He is survived by two sons and by his 
wife, who is the daughter of the late J. B. 
Grinnell of Grinnell, Io., and who is deeply 
interested in all forms of missionary work and 
has been a leader in the National Mothers’ 
Congress. Their daughter, who died a year and 
a half ago, was a young woman of unusual 
‘charm and ability. 

Dr. Mears was a forceful and eloquent 
preacher. In. the days when his physical 
strength was unimpaired he dealt vigorous 
blows in behalf of temperance and other re- 
forms, being much sought for on public plat- 
forms. He was fond of his brethren and con- 
tinued to the last to associate with them as 
his health permitted. He was one of the old- 
est members of the Boston Monday Club and 
held in deep affection by all its members. 

The funeral, May 3, at Essex was largely 
attended by citizens of the towns and delega- 
tions from the churches he had served, four 
coming from his Albany church. It was con- 
ducted by Rey. A. G. Todd of Essex, Dr. A. Z. 
Conrad of Boston, Dr. Dugan, his successor in 
Albany, and Dr, D. S. Clark of Salem. It was 
the general sentiment that “a good man and a 
righteous” had gone on-to the blessed rewards 
and fellowships of the heavenly land. 


Rhode Island 


CENTRAL FALLS, Rey. J. D. Dingwell. The 
men of the church, assisted by the community, 
have rendered a very important service by 
meeting for a series of Sunday evenings audi- 
ences of over 2,000 people of foreign speech 
in a civic theater and giving instruction in 
good citizenship and promoting brotherhood 
and good fellowship. Great credit is due the 
pastor. : 


PROVIDENCE, CHNTRAL. Dr. G. Glenn At- 
kins has won the Carnegie prize for the best 
pastor’s essay in the Peadée Contest. Several 
of the ringing paragraphs of the essay were 
among the utterances of Dr, Atkins in the 
series of sermons the past winter. 


PROVIDENCE, KNIGHTSVILLE CHAPEL cele- 
brated its 51st anniversary April 18. The 
chapel is directed by Union Church, Providence, 
and Dr. McConnell gave the address. Much 
eredit is due the superintendent, Mr. Wilfred 
H. Stone. A fine afternoon and evening pro- 
gram was rendered. A preaching service has 
been maintained during the past six months, 
with material gains and interest. 


PROVIDENCR, PLYMOUTH, Rev. Edward L. 
Marsh, pastor. ‘“Ground-breakine” for the new 
church building to cost $45,000 was held with 
appropriate services May 4, The addresses 
were by Rev. HW, L. Marsh, Rev. G. A. Burgess, 
_Rey. G. G. Atkins and Messrs. F. B. Farnham 
and Lewis Wiswall of the church. During a 
seven years’ pastorate $20,000 in money have 
been raised. One Sunday school class gave 
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The Hymn, the Greatest Undeveloped 
Factor of Divine Service 


No profession is as inadequately equipped in an essen- 
tial as the cle: is in the matter of the intelligent use 


of the BL re m an experience of twenty years as 
ist the subscriber is prepared to address churches, 


us or ministerial conferences on ‘“‘ The Ministry 
of the Hymn,” illustrated. 
CHARLES F. JONES, 
260 Brackett St., Portland, Me. 
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in pennies. The fine institutional 
church will serve one of the best Protestant 
sections of Providence. Or Aaehs 


Connecticut 


Change of Pastor at Branford 


BRANDFORD, on April 14, tendered a reception 
to Rev. Seeley K. Tompkins and Mrs. Tompkins 
to extend them greetings before they left for 
their new pastorate at WALNUT HILLS, CINCIN- 
NATI, O.. Mr. Tompkins was presented with a 
set of the Cambridge Edition of the Poets, 
Mrs. Tompkins with a lavalliere and each of 
the four daughters with a remembrance. Over 
200 of the church members and townspeople 
ealled to extend their best wishes in the new 
field of work. BRANFORD has extended a call 
to Rev. T. B. Lathrop of Atlanta, Ga., to be- 
come its pastor. Mr. Lathrop has accepted, 
to take up the work about June 1. 


Reception to New Pastor in Greenwich 


Rev. W. C. Torrey and Mrs. Torrey were given 
a reception April 28 by their parishioners at 
GREENWICH, attended by pastors and friends 
of neighboring churches, who participated in 
words of welcome, The pastorate opens under 
happy circumstances. Mr. and Mrs. Torrey 
came here from Shemield, Mass., where they 
closed in March a busy and successful pastor- 
ate. During their stay there notable improve- 
ments were made on the property, especially 
the parsonage; the church gained in member- 
ship 65 per cent. and during the last year spe- 
cial gains were made in several departments, 
with marked increase in benevolences. Mr. 
Torrey was also active in the work of the 
county, being at the time of his departure 
statistical scribe of the South Berkshire Asso- 
ciation of Churches, secretary of the Ministers’ 
Union, member of the Committee on Ministerial 
Standing, secretary of the adult department of 
the Sunday School Association and for some 
time president of the South Berkshire Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union. Mrs. Torrey is deeply 
interested in her husband’s work and a most 
capable and faithful helper. 


New York : 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary at Lockport 


Hast AVENUH, LOCKPORT, has just completed 
the celebration of its. silver anniversary. On 
April 17, 1890, this church was organized away 
from the center, in a residential district, and 
the wisdom of the founders is now most ap- 
parent. It is a church with a present-day op- 
portunity, just as soon as its plant is made 
ready to compete with twentieth century con- 
ditions. The church has been served by three 


pastors, two doing a preparatory work, leaving | 


it to the present pastor, Rev, G. A. Brock, who 
has just completed his sixteenth year of serv- 
ice in this church, to carry forward the work 
to its present state of efficiency. During the 
period of Mr. Brock’s administration problems 
of finance have again and again come to the 
fore, and now that the old property is all clear 
the people are looking forward to the speedy 
coming of the day when a new auditorium 
shall be erected for the church in front of the 
present building which will serve for Sunday 
school and _ social purposes. To this end 
$19,000 have been pledged, of which sum 
$11,000 are already paid in, The amount that 
is needed is $30,000, so that the outlook for 
this church is promising. 

At the anniversary exercises, which contin- 
ued for several days, there were addresses made 
by Dr. C. W. Shelton of New York, Dr. F. S. 
Fitch of Buffalo, Dr. C. H. Small of James- 
town, Rev, BE. A. George of Ithaca, Rev. A. L. 
Grein of Buffalo and Rey. L. L. Taylor of 
Canandaigua. Rev. J. W. Bailey of First pre- 
sided at one session, bringing a greeting and 
a good wish. The one feature of the exercises 
outside of the gifts of silver brought by the 
people for the use of the church was the re- 
markable showing made at the roll-call where 
189 responses were made out of a possible 257. 
The church is to be congratulated and com- 


mended. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Federation 


Meets 

The April bi-monthly meeting of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Federation, held in 
New York, was notable for the presence of the 
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secretaries of three of our national societies. 
Secretary Sheldon in a thoughtful address 
spoke of the new attitude of the Education So- 
ciety in view of its responsibilities to the 
churches and to the work and outlined new 
plans for training Christian leaders, especially 
in connection with state universities in the 
West. Educational work among Cubans in 
Florida and Mexicans in the Southwest was 
also described. President Burton, Secretary 
Ryder, Mrs. Taintor and Mrs. Pearsall spoke 
for their respective organizations, The dom- 
inant note was one of hope, courage and con- 
fidence. 


New Jersey 


Building Service in Newark 


NbWARK, FIRST, JUBH MB®MORIAL, Rey. T. 
Aird Moffatt, pastor. An interesting and 
unique service was held on Sunday morning, 
April 25, in connection with the beginning of 
the work of rebuilding the fire-wrecked edifice 
of First, JUBE M®MORIAL, NHWARK, N, J. 
Following the regular worship of the morn- - 
ing, held in the. moving picture theater, the 
place of worship since the burning of the 
church, the church members marched across 
the street to the ruined church and within the 
walls a service of invocation was solemnized. 
After the reading of appropriate Scripture 
passages the minister presented the plans to 
the president of the Board of Trustees, Mr. 
J, T. Harrison, who in turn delivered them to 
the general contractors for the reconstruction. 
The prayer of invocation offered by the pastor, 
in which was included prayers for the work- 
men to be employed on the building, was fol- 
lowed by the Doxology, sung by the congre- 
gation. Work was begun on the structure 
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Monday morning. It is expected to have the 
church completed early in September. The 
cost will probably be about $50,000. In part 
the service was as follows: 


The minister addresses the president of the 
Board of Trustees saying: 

In the name of this Church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ I commit to you, as the president of 
the Board of Trustees of the Ecclesiastical So- 
ciety of this spiritual organization, the respon- 
sibility and privilege of carrying out these 
plans which haye been adopted, we _ believe, 
under the direction of God’s Holy Spirit; and 
do pledge you our hearty prayers for the happy 
consummation of our hopes in the speedy res- 
toration of this sanctuary of the Lord our 
God. We invoke the divine blessing upon your 
labors. 

The president of the Board of Trustees ac- 
cepts the plans with these words: 

As_ president of the Board of Trustees of 
the Ecclesiastical Society of this church I ac- 
cept in the name of such Board the great and 
holy task imposed upon us; and do now deliver 
these plans to him whom we have chosen to 
superintend and complete the work of rebuild- 
ing this place of holy worship. We invoke the 
Divine blessing upon his labors, 

The contractor accepts the plans with these 
words: 

I accept from your Board of Trustees the 
undertaking which has been committed to me 
and, depending upon the Divine favor and 
direction, will so labor as to bring to a happy 
and speedy consummation these your hopes and 
prayers. 

The minister then says: 

In the name of the Lord Jesus, whose we 
are and whom we serve, I accept your pledges 
to his Holy Name and commend you to his 
grace and goodness. 

Let us pray. 

Prayer of Invocation 
Doxology 

BounD Brook, Rev. W. T. Boult, pastor, re- 
cently held a most successful Sunday School 
Institute with an attendance of over 50 teach- 
ers and officers from the various churches, 
under the leadership of Rev. M. S. Littlefield, 
of the Sunday School Society, Mr. Littlefield 
was assisted by Miss Josephine Baldwin, writer 
of the primary lessons of the graded system, 
and by Miss Hamlin. The interest was so 
great that each session had to be extended for 
one hour. Mr. Littleffeld’s address on The 
Place of Worship in the Sunday School gave 
a clearer vision to many of the opportunities 
during the opening and closing services. His 
address on The Teacher’s Equipment was de- 
livered to an audience that crowded the church 
on Sunday evening for the quarterly union 
service. The climax of thought, however, was 
reached at the meeting on Monday evening 
when he spoke on Christ as the Teacher. Miss 
Baldwin was particularly pleasing in her ad- 
dress on the Value of the Story, in which she 
—— 
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proved herself to be a master of the art of 
story-telling. Those who followed the Institute 
through the five sessions were profuse in their 
expressions of gratitude to the committee who 
had planned a program so full of information 
and inspiration, and under the direction of 
leaders of nation-wide reputation in religious 


education, 
The West 


Illinois 
Planning Chicago Congregationalism 


The Chicago™~Association held its 62d an- 
nual meeting at PLyMouTH, May 4. Under the 
new plan the Association is divided into three 
divisions which hold separate meetings in the 
fall but meet as one body in the spring. The 
attendance was unusually large and represen- 
tative. The reports of the churches showed 
them to be in excellent condition. More mem- 
bers have been received this year than in any 
other year of the history of the Association. 
In spite of the business depression many ma- 
terial improvements have ,been made. ‘The 
ministers were almost without exception op- 
timistic and face the future with courage. 

The Chicago Congregational Commission, 
made up of nine members from the City Mis- 
sionary Society and nine from the Chicago 
Association, organized last June for the pur- 
pose of comprehensive planning for Chicago 
Congregationalism, made its first report. The 
mission of the commission is advisory only. 
In this capacity it has been especially helpful 
in conferences with the seminary directors in 
mapping out a policy for the institutes. This 
commission bids fair to wield a large influence 
in Chicago Congregationalism, The delegates 
elected to the National Council were: Rey. 
John R. Nichols, Mr. Victor F. Lawson, Rev. 
I. F. Snell, Rev. W. E, Barton, Rev. B. F. 
Aldrich, Rev. W, R. Marshall, Mr. Frank Kim- 
ball, Rey. H. E. Peabody, Mr. E. A. Osbornson, 
Rey. P. W. Yarrow and Mr. Marquis Eaton. 
The alternates were: Mr. F. L, Joy, Mr. H. R. 
Smith, Rev. W. W. Schumaker, Rev. P. L. 
Curtis, Rev. John Best, Prof. foe Brown, Mr. 
F, S. Nichols, Rev. A. J. Francis, Rev. C. A. 
Osborne, Rev. H. I. Parrott. 

The program was given up to a conference 
on the training of religious leaders. Addresses 
were made by President Davis, Rev. R. B. 
Bowers, President Main of Grinnell and Miss 
Agnes M. Taylor of the Women’s Training 
School. 


Chicago’s Preachers and Billy Sundny 


The proposed meetings to be held by Billy 
Sunday were the topic of sermons in many 
Chicago pulpits April 25. Subscriptions for 
financing the meetings were taken, It was 
explained that the Philadelphia campaign cost 
$58,000. The Chicago campaign will cost as 
much or more. Chicago never does things in 
a small way. The finance committee intends 
to have $150,000 subscribed so that Mr. Sun- 
day may know that the churches are behind 
the movement in a real way. 


‘‘Ad’’ Men and Preachers at Chicago 


The Chicago- Advertising Men’s Association 
and the clergymen of Chicago had luncheon 
together recently. The topic for discussion 
was church advertising. The two methods 
discussed were the use of the mails and direct 
advertising through the newspapers. Rev. 
G. K. Flack of the Wooley Memorial Methodist 
Chureh reported that an advertising campaign 
begun under the direction of advertising men 
had been wonderfully successful. Mr. Joerns, 
chairman of the educational committee of the 
Advertising Men’s Association, said: “We are 
anxious for pastors, Catholic and Protestant, 
to know what we are doing. We believe that 
a city thrives as its churches thrive, We are 
hard-headed business men who are offering 
free of charge to the clergymen our ability to 
interest the public in their work through the 
proper kind of advertising.” The luncheons 
are being held every Tuesday for the purpose of 
giving ministers and advertising men a chance 
to confer. 


Michigan 
Frankfort Assembly 


The Congregational Assembly meeting at 
Frankfort will be in session from June 21 to 
Sept. 9. The program includes lectures on 
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Wants 


For Rent for the months July and August, an eight- 
room cottage furnished, among the beautiful Berkshires, 
Address Lock Box 26, West Cornwall, Ot. 


For Adoption. A healthy, attractive baby boy for 
adoption, age five months. For information address 
B. W. M., care The Congregationalist, 19, Boston, Mass. 


A Lady of refinement and education desires position 
as Companion or secretary, and would be willing to 
travel. Address B. EK. M., care Tae Congregationalist, 
19, Boston, Mass. " 


Wanted, position by Protestant American woman as 
housekeeper in widower’s modern home, with no family, 
inornear Boston. Immediate reply requested. Address 
A.M. P., care The Congregationalist, 19, Boston, Mass. 


Wightand Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
indorsed by a high-class patronage. Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best location near Boston. 
Address S. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Wanted, a Christian home not too far from Boston. 
with helpful home training for a boy of twelve. Good 
educational advantages are a requisite. Address 
“Friend,” care The Congregationalist, 19, Boston, Mass. 


Boarders Wanted. On a farm in Vermont, 2,000 
feet elevation, veranda, shade trees, bathroom. Beau- 
lifu) walks and drives. Terms $10 to $12 per week. 
Reduced rates for the season, AddressJ.R. Whitcher, 
Groton, Vt., R. D. No. 3. 


Refined young woman, four years’ experience 
teaching feeble-minded children, would take one or two 
into home for care and instruction. References given 
and required. Address-H. F. Kose, 59 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Haverhill, Mass. 


Wanted, by charitable organization, board for girls 
8 to 14 years of age, in small private family. $250 per 
week and clothing. State members of household and 
religious faith. References. G.C.5S., care 7xe Congre- 
gationalist, 19, Boston, Mass. 


Webster, N. H. To let, fully furnished five-room 
cottage on the shore of Lake Winntpanket. sixteen miles 
north of Concord. Boating, bathing and fishing; rent 
$75.00 for the season. Address Henry H. Austin, Welles- 
ley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools and 
colleges. Calls for September already coming in. Good 
positions for good teachers. Governesses and tutors 
supplied to private families. Send for Bulletin. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 


The whole Bibte—3l volumes, vest pocket size, 
cloth bound, good print, 18 maps, packed in neat case, 
with one adjustable leather cover, price meet: $1.20. 
Send three cents for sample and circular. Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


To Let, at Humarock Beach, 30 miles south of 
Boston. Ocean front cottage, tive sleeping rooms, fully 
furnished, hot and cold water. set tubs, bathroom, elec- 
tricity. Whole or part of season. Address Dr. R F. 
Hayden, 419 Boylston Street, t oston, Mass. 


Cottage to Let for Season. At beautiful 
amore Beach on Cape Cod. Eight rooms and bath. A 1 
conveniences, Fireplace, piano, screened porch, base- 
ment with three bath-houses. Location unexcelled. 
Magnificent ocean view. Address soon ©. D. Crane, 
Saylesville, R. 1. 


To Let. Ten miles from Portland and on the shore 
of a beauiiful Maine lake is a ten-room house in perfect 
repair. Boating, bathing and fishing. An unfailing sup- 
ply of absolutely pure drinking water. To be let fur- 
nished or unfurnished. Apply to John F, Thompson, 
211 State Street, Portland, Me. 


Sunny Slope Farm, altitude 2,000 feet, an attractive 
home, New house, pure water, good road, delightfal 
walks, and cozy nooks as only Vermont hills have, wood 
fires for cool evenings. Write fer particulars. B10 per 
week, six pieces of laundry included perweek. Address 
Mrs. Henry Leet, Topsham, Vt. 


To Let or For Sate in New Hampshire. A ieal 


New England farmhouse of the better t ls ways 
kept in repair. Containing ll roomsand Absolute 
pure drinking water. Barn and 


Unsu 
scenery. Apply in person or by letter to Muss Little, 
18 Weston Road, Wellesley, Mass. 


Wanted, by charitable organization, ght general 
housework or Care of children in smal) private family 
for high school girl, 16 years of RO ge oo pene 
tion. No laundry work. Wages $3.00, State members 
of household and religious faith. ferences. Address 
B.S. C., care The Congregationalist, 19, Boston, Mass. 


The Heights, Lunenbu ‘Wt. No hay fever, 
altitude 1,639 feet, cominanding tiew ' of three aistinct 
mountain ranges; da ps made 
points in the Mountains. Lhave enlarged and tmproy 
my house since last season, all modern peleen livery 

ure spring water, table supplied from own 1 fe 
Booklet. Address A.J. Newman, Proprietor. 


Northfield, Mass. Forsale,on Main modern 
eight-room house and bath, Large p! lights. 
steam heat, aqueduct water, barn 
acres of excellent Jand, 175 ft. front. All kinds of 
and berries, Five minates walk to post office, 
and schools, one of the best locations tn town. 
particulars address Box 12, Northfield, Mass, |, 
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Missions, by J. P. Jones of India; on Bible, by 
Prof, W. J. Hutchins and Prof. E. W. Lyman 
of Oberlin; on the Sunday School and Reli- 
gious Education, by Rev. O. C. Helming of 
Chicago. The music will be in charge of Mrs. 
Margaret Weber of Madison, Wis. A record- 
breaking attendance is expected. The Assem- 
bly has withdrawn all lots from sale and ex- 
pects hereafter to lease only. This change of 
method was made necessary so that the As- 
sembly could conserve its financial interests. 
Rey. L. O. Baird, Western secretary of the 
American Missionary Association, is the efli- 
ecient president. 


Meeting of the Detroit Asseciation 
Associa- 


The annual session of the Detroit 
tion was held at First PonisH on April 27. 
An excellent program included sermon by Rev. 
Mac H. Wallace of Brewstrrrand an address 
on The Church of the Modern World, by 
Bishop C. D. Williams of the Episcopal church. 

Gratifying developments during the year are 
the opening of the new parish house of the 
Polish church ; the erection of a new and beau- 
tiful building at Rochester; a new building 
at Utica; a notable awakening and ingathering 
at Metamora; the beginning of new work in 
Northwestern Detroit, organized on Sunday, 
May 2, as Pilgrim Church, with Rev. I. W. 
Stuart as minister, Delegates to the National 
Council were elected as follows: Rey. J. P. 
Iluget, Detroit; Mr. J, H. Bishop, Wyandotte ; 


alternates, Rev. W. J. Jacobs, Detroit; Mr. 
James Schermerhorn, Detroit. Dien Leal 
Wisconsin 
Go to Church Season in Whitewater 
Whitewater observed Lent as a Go-to- 


Chureh season in all churches, sending an invi- 
tation out in February by means of a house to 
house canvass for religious affiliations. At the 
Congregational church, Rev. L. R. Howard, 
pastor, 21 were received at Easter, 15 on con- 
fession. 


BURLINGTON, PLyMouTH, H. C. Herring, Jr., 
pastor, reports promising gains. On Easter 
Sunday 19 were received into the church, 18 
-on confession of faith. On April 11 an Every- 
Member Canvass, conducted by 20 teams of two 
each, resulted in pledges of $3,700, an increase 
over last year of $1,200. 


MILWAUKEE, GRAND AVENUE, Rev. C. H. 
Beale, pastor. At the afternoon communion 
service on Easter Sunday 78 were received 
into fellowship, 53 on confession. This was 
the natural fruitage of normal church life, 
together with the ripening influence of special 


activities during the Lenten period. 


Missouri 
The Annuity Fund Campaign 


As evidence of the growing interest in the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational ministers, as 
conducted by the Congregational Board of Min- 
isterial Relief, the recent Field Day in St. 
Louis is most encouraging. The hearty co- 
operation of the pastors and their interchange 
of pulpits on Sunday morning, April 18, the 
presence of the president of the Board, Dr. 
Henry A, Stimson, of the corresponding secre- 
tary, Dr. William A. Rice, and of the Western 
secretary, Rev. F. L. Hayes, made it possible 
to have the cause presented in nearly every 
Congregational church in St. Louis and vicin- 
ity, either at the morning or evening services, 
with a speaker other than the pastor of the 
church. Great interest was manifested in the 
plan, and the people responded most generously 
to the appeal for five years’ subscriptions. 
One layman of First, after thinking it over 
for a day, sent in another check, saying that 
he was sure that the churches were on the 
right track. It is expected that such Field 
Day campaigns will be carried out in many 
other places after the summer vacation. 


Easter at Springfield First 


The Waster exercises at SPRINGFIELD First 
were of uncommon interest this year, and in- 
eluded the rendering of Margaret Slattery’s 
Her Easter Choice. 


SLEEPLESSNESS FROM INDIGESTION is quickly re- 
jeved by Dys-pep-lets. No narcotic. 10¢..50c., 81. 
Made only by C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass.—{ Adv. 


. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


THEOLOGICAL 


Scientific methods with 


OONNEOCTICUT, HARTFORD. 
practical training for the 
ministry. Large faculty 


( HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL 


Lees UNE I) ge 
oreign and resident. Open 
to college graduates of all SEMINARY 
churches. 
Associated with 


Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Hartford School of Missions 


Fitting for foreign service. 
\ Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, ot.) 
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CoNNEOTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE SCHOOL OF RELICION 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 

(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 

(3) Religious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 

(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained 

by students. For catalogue, address Dean CHAS. R. 
BROWN, New Haven, Ct. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with athree years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the 
Faculty of the Episcopal Theological School. 


For catalogues and information apply to 


PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


99th year opened Sept. 30, 1914. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective ; leading to diploma or degree ;.mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue or information address 

Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


A Theological School for 
College Graduates only 


High-grade work with high-grade students in an ideal 
place for study: an old university town, famous asa 


religious OB | musical and 
educa- BERLIN missionary 
tional, center. 
Degrees A.M., B.D.and S.T.M. for 1,3 or 4 years work, 
Broad electives, low expenses, with self-support. 
Faculty: King. Bosworth, Fiske, Fullerton, Hutchins. 
Lyman, MacLennan and Swing. For catalog, etc., address 


THE JUNIOR DEAN, Council Hall, Oberlin, 0. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


(Chartered in 1855) 


moves to the vicinity of the University of Chicago, 
where it begins its fifty-eighth year Sept. 30, 1915. 
It prepares for (1) Church Ministry. 
(2) Foreign Missions. 
> (3) Community Service. 
(4) Religious Education. 
An annual fellowship is offered providing for two 


ears of study abroad. 
after area the address is Faculty Exchange, 


ity of Chicago. 
pia . 0. S. DAVIS, President. 
20 N. Ashland Boulevard. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 

2-A Park Street, Boston: _ 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; 
Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Expert Service—Schools and Colleges 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WESTON. 


The Weston School for Girls 


Combines home life in the country with careful instruction. 

Develops character and womanliness. Academic and home- 

making courses, music, art and expression. 

Mrs. EvisazetTH MATHEWS-RICHARDSON, A.B., Principal 
Weston, Mass. 


Nrw York, VALCOUR ISLAND. 


CAMP PENN 


Valcour Island, Lake Champlain. 9th Season. 


A very real camp for real boys, 9 to 15 years inclusive. 
Camp Penn developed out of a long experiment, the 
object of which was to build a camping system which 
would not only give the boys a bully good time, but which 
would use the fine influences of a real camp for develop- 
ing those characteristics so necessary for future happi- 
ness and success. Camp Penn is a ‘camp with a pur- 
pose!” 500 acres, a large experienced staff, resident 
physician, first-class table, and eight years clear health 
and accident record. Our booklet would interest you. 

CHARLES K. TAYLOR, M.A., Manager, 
W. Mermaid Lane, St. Martin’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SON 


SEND YOUR 


CAMP EASTFORD 


‘The Place for a Boy’’ 
Among the Woodstock hills, Eastford,Connecticat 
SIXTH YEAR 
THE CAMP WITH A REPUTATION FOR 
High Ideals Practical Results 

The Boys’ Interests First Moderate Price 
Land and Water Sports,Camp Mother. Send for Booklet 

Rey. and Mrs. J. P MARVIN, 67 May St.. Worcester, Mass. 


A Personality 


SEA PINES camp tcrcins 


Brewster, Mass. Cape Cod Bay 


On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Home School 
for Girls. 1,000 feet of shore front. Abundance of 
resinous pines. Attractive Bungalow. Tents. Out- 
door and indoor sleeping. Safe boating and swimming, 
horseback riding, archery. Sports. Esthetic dancing. 
Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experi- 
enced Sea Pines Teachers; tutoringin any branch 
if desired. Excellent advantages for art courses. 
Special attention given to physical and mental hy- 
giene. Six weeks of wholesome and ennobling out- 
door life. Conditions most congenial to developing 
personality. $100 for 6 weeks, Special arrangements 
for longer season. Address Miss FAITH 
BICKFORD, Brewster, Mass., Box V. 


HEN you are think- 
ing about the proper 
place to educate your 
son or daughter, turn 
Ito the Edurational 
\Department of 
Che Congregationalist 
where are advertised the best 
Schools, Colleges, Academies, 
Seminaries & Summer Schools 
in the country. 


Among them you will find just 
the one you need. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


Kansas Crry First, Rey. F. G. Smith, pas- 
tor, is moving steadily forward with daily 
increasing momentum. During the entire year 
the prayer meetings have been attended by an 
average of 150 people and have been meetings 
of rare fruitfulness. On Waster Sunday the 
great auditorium that housed the National 
Council would not accommodate the people, 
many being turned away. At that service 
60 were received into the fellowship; all but 
eight were men and women, The entire Bene- 
volent and Current BExpense Budget for the 
coming year is over-pledged, and at a recent 
largely attended business meeting the Board 
of Trustees unanimously recommended and 
the church enthusiastically voted to add $500 
to the pastor’s salary and $200 to the salary of 
his assistant. First, as many in the denom- 
ination are aware, has what many would call 
a problem of location; but under the energetic 
leadership of Dr. Smith it has wisely ignored 
this problem and has persisted in believing 
that there is no place in Kansas City too far 
away for people to get good and do good by 
coming to First; as a result of this faith 
many other people are coming to believe the 
same thing, so that in the recent in-gathering 
there were men and women from every part 
of the city. The church has a morning audi- 
ence now that almost crowds the auditorium 
and the evening audience is steadily increasing 
in numbers and interest. Every department 
is full of hope and courage, and all are work- 
ing together with a spirit of harmony that is 
beautiful to experience. BB. P. 


Kansas 


Dr. C. M. Sheldon Called Back to Topeka 


Since the resignation of Dr. Roy Guild, CEn- 
TRAL, TOPEKA, has been seeking to have Dr. 
Sheldon resume the pastorate which he re- 
signed three years ago. A pastoral committee 
was elected and a desire was expressed that 
Dr. Sheldon should have the first choice, if he 
would consider a call. When the proposition 
was made, he took some time for consideration 
and finally suggested the possibility of his ac- 
ceptance if the church were willing to allow 
him time for the larger, national work with 
which he has been associated since his resig- 
nation. This was gladly agreed to, and the 
call was issued, stating that he should be in 
the active pastorate from Oct. 1 to June 1 of 
each year, but should devote himself mainly 
to the pulpit and such pastoral work as was 
absolutely necessary. 

A call was also votéd to Rey. Willis Gold- 
smith, as associate pastor, who should have 
charge of the general religious educational 
work and such institutional activities as the 
church has taken up, and should conduct the 
evening services, including a general super- 
vision of the Christan HEndeavor work, and 
from June 1 to Oct. 1 should have entire charge 
of both pulpit and pastorate. Mr. Goldsmith 
will begin his work May 15, and Dr._ Sheldon, 
Oct. 1, of this year. ; 

Dr, Sheldon was the first pastor of CENTRAL 
and continued in this pastorate 23 years, until 
the time of his resignation. The large increase 
in numbers and general activities of CunTRaL 
during. the pastorate of Dr. Guild was such 
that it seemed impossible for one man to cover 
the entire ground. The church is very happy 
in the prospect of the arrangement which is 
now contemplated. 

Dr. Sheldon needs no introduction to the 
religious world. Mr. Goldsmith is a native 
Kansan, a graduate of Washburn College and 
Union Seminary and has been pastor at Rus- 
sell and college pastor at Manhattan; he was 
an active worker in CenTRAL during the time 
that he was in college and is much beloved by 
the people of Topeka. 7. BE 


Wicuita, PiymMourn, Rev. L. B. Hix, pas- 
tor. Hight members received April 11 made, 
with those previously received, more than 10 
per cent. increase on the resident membership 
in these first six months of the present pastor- 
ate. All current bills have been paid, A spe- 
cial call for a paving tax brought enough 
money to pay a tax which has been due two 
years, with accumulated penalty, and enough 
subscribed to pay the tax of the present year. 
The fine Estey pipe organ which has been out 
of repair for two years is now being thoroughly 
repaired and an electric orgoblo is being in- 
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stalled at an entire cost of about $500. May 
will be observed as anniversary month in rec- 
ognition of the organization of the church by 
Rey. Joel Harper, Sr., May 1, 1885. 


Oklahoma 


Last Survivor of the Old Cherokee Mission 


Mrs. Harriet A. (Sheldon) Latta, who died 
in Fargo, April 12, in her 81st year, had lived 
a long life of devoted, self-sacrificing Christian 
usefulness in the old Indian Territory, now in 
part the state of Oklahoma. Her early home 
was in Utica, N. Y., where the American Board 
held its annual meeting in 1855. In the follow- 
ing year Miss Sheldon, then a young woman of 
22, who,had become greatly interested in the 
Cherokee Mission, joined it as teacher, accom- 
panying Mr, and Mrs. Samuel A. Worcester, 
on their return from a visit to the Hast to 
secure help and helpers. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Worcester went in 1825 from 
Andover and Boston to the historic mission at 
Brainerd on the Chickamauga, and with his 
fellow-missionary, Mr. Butler, suffered cruel 
imprisonment because they ,insisted on the 
rights of the Indians as against the slave- 
holding aristocracy who coveted their lands, 
and at last drove them away beyond the Mis- 
sissippi—25 years before the history-making 
battles of Lookout Mountain and Missionary 
Ridge. The young teacher’s journey in 1856 
was a tedious one, by boat, rail, stage and 
farm-wagon from Springfield, Mo. 

The Civil War broke up the mission, but in 
1881, when the writer of this notice visited 
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the Cherokee Nation, he was entertained in her 
home, which was still a center of Christian 
influence. She was then the last resident sur- 
vivor of the old mission, except the aged 
Stephen Foreman, who died a few weeks later. 
Mr. and Mrs. Worcester, Mrs. Nancy Brown 
Hitchcock (from Brimfield) and Nancy Thomp- 
son (living till 91 years of age) slept in the 
desolate graveyard at Park Hill, near by. 
Charles C. Torrey, helper of Worcester in Bible 
translation, died in Andover in 19138, at the 
age of 86. 

Later Mrs. Latta and her husband took up 
earnest work under the Presbyterian Board still 
farther west “in the heart of the Creek Nation 
wilderness.” After his death she chose to go 
with those of her children who had settled on 
the extreme western border of Oklahoma where 
pioneer conditions gave opportunity for con- 
tinued missionary efforts, amid which she 
passed to her rest and reward. c. ¢. Cc. 


California 


OuiveT. Led by its consecrated, veteran 
pastor, Rev. John L. Maile, a Junior Church 
has been organized, grouping the young people 
in two divisions with ages from 8 to 14 and 
from 14 to 18, They have their own congrega- 
tional meetings at a different hour from the 
regular church services, which they are also 
encouraged to attend. The Lord’s Supper is 
celebrated though membership in the full sense 
in the church is marked by an additional con- 
firmation. A similar Junior Church has been 
organized at COLEGROVE. 


This country recognizes 
three grades of truth 


—the truth 
—the whole truth 
—nothing but the truth 


“The Truth’? by itself may 
be false because of what it 
leaves unsaid, or because 
while technically correct it 
is designed to mislead. 


‘The whole truth’’ may be 
ineffective because it leaves 
one asking —‘‘Well, what are 
you going to do about it?”’ 


“*‘Nothing bat the truth’’ 
involves a grasp and expres- 
sion of right fundamentals, 
rounded knowledge, fair play 
—an irresistible appeal. 


Pi 


- You are Invited to Attend 


No adult in this country, but uses or is affected by advertising. 
The convention in Chicago will give you ideas for application to 
your own business and your own life. 
with the discoverers and pioneers in the development of the 
economic force of advertising—a force which will grow with your 
support as you will grow by contact with it and its workers. 


ee ‘ideerticing. apuiation ar 0 
co. Advertising Associa 
Advertising Building, 123 Madison Street, CHIGAgO 


Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World 
Eleventh Annual Convention 


In Chicago from June 20th 
to 24th there will be a con- 
ventionof The Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. 
The standard under which 
this convention assembles is 


“Nothing but the 
Truth in Advertising” 


This is not a sentimental 
standard. It isa commercial 
standard maintained by the 
contact of idealists, enthusi- 
asts, and hard. heads. 


It is the only standard un- 
der which the annual expen- 
diture of $600,000, 000 forad- 
vertising can be made to pay. 
It is the standard under which * 
2,000 people met last June 
in Toronto and, before that, 
in Baltimore, Dallas, Boston. 


It is the standard under 
which every reader of news- 
papers, magazines, outdoor 
signs, booklets, novelties— 
the printed or painted adver- 
tising message—has come to 
believe what he reads. 


You will come in contact 


address CONVENTION 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


Burr, H, M., Westmoreland, Kan., to Wheaton. 
Accepts. 

DABNEY, VAUGHN, Santa Monica, Cal., to First 
Christian, Oakland. Accepts and is at work. 

GBARHART, C. D., Ault, Col., to Indianola and 
Danbury, Neb. Accepts. 

GoLpsMITH, WILLIS, College Pastor, Manhat- 
tan, Kan., to Associate Pastorate, Central, 
Topeka. Accepts. - 

Gorpon, BH. R., N, Craftsbury, Vt., to Bridge- 
water. i 

Lunp, A. G., Beverly, Mass., to Swedish, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. ; 

Moorn, W. H., Richmond, IIll., to Washington 

_ Park, Chicago. Accepts to begin May 23. 

Prick, O. A., W. Gloucester, Mass., to Union, 
S. Weymouth. Accepts to begin June 1. 

SuHpipon, C. M., Minister-at-large, Oentral, 
Topeka, Kan., to active pastorate, Central, 
Topeka. Accepts. 

Spracup, L. W., Wellington Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
to Sioux Falls, 8. D, Accepts to begin June 
15. j 


’ TurK, M.H., Junior Pastor, First, Los Angeles, 


Me 
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Cal., to Westminster, Kansas City, Mo. 

WALDRON, J. D., Needham, Mass., to Pilgrim, 
Fall River. 

Wo.trn, G. B., Hartford Theological Seminary, 
to Milford, N. H, Accepts. 

Woop, W. L., Groveland, Mass., to S. Hero and 
Grand Isle, Vt. Accepts and is at work. 


Resignations 


BirRD, P. S., Assistant Pastor, Claremont, Cal., 
to accept Presbyterian, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Brownsety, O. L., Dunbarton, N. H. To take 

effect May 3. 

CARRUTHERS, J. B., Fryeburg, Me. 

Davins, T. M., First, W. Tisbury, Mass., on 
account of poor health. 

JOHNSON, C, G., Northbridge Center, Mass., to 
accept call to E. Jaffrey, N. H. 

KING, PHILIP, Provo, Utah. To take effect 
July 1. ; 

LaTHRop, T. B., Atlanta University, Atlanta, 
Ga., to accept call to Branford, Ct. Begins 
work June 1. 

MupRRILL, H. A., Union, N. H., on account of 
poor health. _ 

Moorn, W. H., Richmond, Ill. 

Quist, A. L., Swedish, Brattleboro, Vt. 

SLossnrR, G. J., Center, Lynnfield, Mass. 

Spracun, L. W., Wellington Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Turrty, H. §., Bethany, San Francisco, on 
account of poor health. “ 

Wuist, S. C., Assistant Pastor, Trinity, 
Gloucester, Mass., to accept call as Assistant 
Pastor, Pilgrim, Cleveland, O. 

WILLIAMS, T. Y., Trumbull, Ct. 


Ordination 


Woop, W. L., 0. Groveland, Mass., April 27. 
Sermon by Rey. J. W. Flagg; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. N. Van der Pyl, A. G. Lyon and 
Andrew Campbell. 


Personals. 


Faciny, F. L., Plymouth, Cincinnati, O., and 
Mrs, FAaGuEY were recently given a farewell 
reception. Beautiful flowers and a handsome 
chair were presented to them. 

Hapipy, W. A., and Mrs. Hapuey, who are 
leaving Oentral, Chelsea, Mass., were given a 
farewell reception, which was largely at- 
tended. As a token of their love the parish- 
ioners presented Mr. and Mrs. Hadley with 
a dainty basket containing $100 in gold. 

SLOSSER, Gls. and his mother, Mrs. SLossmr, 
Center, Lynnfield, Mass., were given a recep- 
tion before leaving his pastorate. Mrs. Slos- 
ser, who Yas been active in the parish, was 


given a t glass vase and a silver tea 
strainer and Mr. Slosser a purse of $100. 
Accessions 
Conf. Total 

CALIFORNIA 

Glendale 15 25 

Lodi 26 34° 
CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield, First $ 10 12 

- Farmington 12 14 

New Britain, South 71 84 

New Haven, Dwight Place 14 20 
_ Taftville 27 27 
_ Waterbury, Bunker Hill 16 28 


_ ha 
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MASSACHUSEYTS 
Amherst, First 15 ite 
Arlington 13 19 
Attleboro, Second 25 31 
Boston, Immanuel-Walnut Ave. 8 8 
Mt. Vernon ; 13 aoe Re!) 
Brockton, South 5 8 
Chelsea, Central 33 37 
Danvers, Maple St. 14 15 
Easthampton, First ii 11 
Everett, First 12 12 
Holden 4 9 
Lawrence, Lawrence St. Ab) 36 
Leominster, Pilgrim 104 112 
Mansfield Tf 15 
North Adams 24 30 
South Boston, Phillips atl 17 
Taunton, Union 22 27 
Walpole 12 £2 
Webster, First 15 15 
Whitman, First 6 in 
Wollaston 15 27 
Worcester, Old South 37 52 
MINNESOTA 
Ada 5 6 
Alexandria 25 27 
Big Lake 30 44 
Cass Lake 2 2 
Grand Meadow 6 6 
Granite Falls 19 19 
Lyle 21 21 
Madison 2 2 
Medford 22 23 
Mentor {eo 7 
Minneapolis, Fifth Ave. 27 33 
Linden Hills 17 28 
Vine 18 19 
Owatonna 34 38 
Remer 4 als 
St. Paul, Olivet 50 50 
Worthington 5 5 
Nuw HAMPSHIRE 
Concord, First 13 15 
Littleton 8 9 
Nrw YorkK 
Buffalo, First 2 13 
Homer : 4 4 
Little Valley 4 5 
Westchester 39 58 
OHIO 
Toledo, Second 5 5 
RHODE ISLAND 
Auburn, Swedish al 2 
Barrington 2 3 
Central Falls 20 24 
EK. Providence, Newman 5 5 
Pawtucket, Darlington 14 17 
Park Place 24 34 
Providence, Free Swedish 6 ; 8 
Pilgrim 5 7 
Riverpoint 12 13 
Tiverton, Bliss Four Corners 14 21 
VERMONT 
' Arlington, Hast 4 5 
Barre 16 16 
Bellows Falls 14 26 
Bennington, Second 12 12 
Bethel 3 4 
Bradford 12 12 
Brattleboro 23 29 
Bridgewater 3 3 
Gaysville 1 2 
Hardwick 3 4 
Hartland 17 19 
Lowell 3 3 
Ludlow 11 11 
Norwich 5 11 
Pittsfield 5 5 
Randolph 19 23 
Saxton’s River 6 6 
Sharon 3 6 
Springfield 4 5 
Stowe — 3 
Vergennes 8 10 
Waitsfield 4 4 
Wells River 1 4 
WISCONSIN 
Burlington, Plymouth 18 19 


Deaths 


BRAY—In Honolulu, T. H., April 2, Capt. 
Isaiah Bray, formerly of Boston and Yar- 
mouth, Mass., and for several years com- 
mander of the Congregational children’s mis- 
sionary ship, Morning Star. He leaves a 
wife and daughter in Honolulu and a sister, 
Mrs. Charles Hamilton, of Dorchester, Mass. 

WYCKOFF—In Kodaikanal, South India, April 
29, John H. Wyckoff of the American Arcot 
Mission, in his sixty-third year. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


BostoN MINISTHRS’ MBETING, Pilgrim Hall, 
14 Beacon Street, May 17, 10.80 a.m, Ad- 

' dress by Mr. Minot Chipman on The Social 
Aspect of Scientific Management. 

WOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS, Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, June 4, 10.30 a. M. 

UNION MATERNAL ASSOCIATION, annual meet- 
ing and 100th anniversary of its formation, 
Park Street Church vestry, Boston, May 18, 
10.380 a. M., 2.00 P. M, 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITINS, 42d an- 
nual meeting, Baltimore, Md., May 12-19. 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION, Highth An- 

nual Meeting, Los Angeles, Cal., May 19-25. 

PRESBYTERIAN GDNERAL ASSEMBLY, Central 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., May 20, 10.30 
A. M, 

CONNECTICUT VALLHY CONGREGATIONAL CLUB, 
Hatfield, Mass., June 1. The annual sum- 
mer outing, Supper at 6.30. Address by 
Dr. Howard A. Bridgman, editor of The Oon- 


gregationalist; topic, From an LEditor’s 
Watch Tower. 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CONGREGATIONAL 


CHURCHES OF CONNECTICUT, Joint Meeting 
with General Association of Connecticut, 
Hartford, June 1, 2. 

WOMAN’S CONGRESS OF MISSIONS, Exposition 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Cal., June 6-13, 
under the auspices of the Council of Women 
for Home Missions and the Federation of 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Boards in the 
United States. 


NORTHFIELD CONBHRDNCES AND SUMMER 
eScHOoLs, East Northfield, Mass: Young 
Women’s Conference, June 16-23; Student 


Conference (Y, M. C. A.), June 25—July 4; 
Summer School for Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies, July 8-15; Women’s Sum- 
mer School of Home Missions for the Hast, 
July 16-23; Summer School for Sunday 
School Workers, July 17-30; General Con- 
ference of Christian Workers, July 30— 
Aug. 15. 

MINNESOTA SUMMER SCHOOL OF MISSIONS, 
Ninth Annual Session, Merriam Park, St. 
Paul, June 16-28, 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF RELIGION, Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Berkeley, Cal., June 21— 
July 31, coincident with summer session of 
the University of California. 

MISSIONARY EpuUCATION MOVEMENT, Summer 
Training Conferences: Blue Ridge, N. C., 
June 25—July 4; Asilomar, Cal., July 2- 
11; Silver Bay, N. Y., July 9-18; Ocean 
Park, Me., July 22-30; Estes Park, Col., 
July 16-25; Lake Geneva, Wis., Aug. 6-15. 

ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, National Bi- 
ennial Convention, Atlantic City,, July 6-9. 

CONFERENCE ror RURAL Pastors, Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College, during Session of the 
Summer School, July 6-16. 

Firru WORLD’s AND TWENTY-SEVENTH INTHRNA- 
TIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Coliseum, Chicago, Ill., July 7-12. 

SuMMpbR ScHOoOOL OF MISSIONS, under Interde- 
nominational Committee of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Regions, Boulder, Col., July 6-13. 

INTERNATIONAL LORD’S Day Coneruss, Oakland, 
Cal., July 27—Aug. 1. 

Paciric SEMINARY, summer session, coincident 
with summer school of University of Cali- 
fornia, June 21—July 31. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMM®R CONFDPRENCH, Isles of 
Shoals, off Portsmouth, N. H., July 30— 
Aug. 8. 

WorLD BIBLE CONGRESS, Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 1-4. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES OF THE UNITED StTarTEs. Bien- 
nial meeting, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 20-29. 


CONGREGATIONAL STATE MEDBTINGS 


Connecticut, Hartford, June 8, 9. 

Hawaii, Kaumakapili Church, Honolulu, July 
15-22. 

Illinois, Rockford, May 17-20. 

Iowa, Plymouth Church, Des Moines, May 18- 
20. 

Massachusetts, Pittsfield, May 18-20. 

Michigan, Traverse City, May 18-20, 

New Hampshire, Tilton, May 18-20. 

New York, Flatbush Church, Brooklyn, 
18-20. 

Ohio, First Church, Painesville, May 18. 

Pennsylvania, Ebensburg, May 25-27. 

South Dakota, Redfield, May 25-27. 

Vermont, Barre, May 18-20. 


May 
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HAVE GOOD HEALTH 


Don’t let the idea that you may feel bet- 
ter in a day or two prevent you from getting 
a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla today 
any 


from 
and starting at once on the 
and strength. 

When your blood is impure and impover- 
ished it lacks vitality, your digestion is im- 
perfect, your appetite is poor, and all the 
functions of your body are impaired. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is a wonderful blood 


drug store 
road to health 


tonic. It will build you up quicker than any 
other medicine. It gives strength to do and 
power to endure. It is the old, standard, 


tried and true all-the-year-round blood puri- 
fier and enricher, tonic and appetizer. 
Nothing else acts like it, for nothing else 
has the same formula or ingredients. Be 
sure to ask for Hood’s; insist on having it. 
—[Adv. 
Religious Notices 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION will be held in 
Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., Monday, May 24, at 
12 mM. It is proposed to change Article III. 


of the constitution so that new members may 
be elected by the board of directors at any 
of their regular mectings. 


THoMAS Topp, Jr., Secretary. 


KEEP THE BALANCE Up.—TIt has been truth- 
fully said that any disturbance of the even 
balance of health causes serious trouble. No- 
body can be too careful to keep this balance 
up. When people begin to lose appetite, or to 
get tired easily, the least imprudence brings 
on sickness, weakness, or debility. The system 
needs a tonic, craves it, and should not be 
denied it; and the best tonie of which we have 
any knowledge is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. What 
this medicine has done in keeping healthy peo- 
ple healthy, in keeping up the even balance 
of health, gives it the same distinction as a 
preventive that it enjoys as a cure. Its early 
use has illustrated the wisdom of the old say- 
ing that a stitch in time saves nine. Take 
Hood's for appetite, strength, and endurance, 
—[Adv. 


MAY 13, 1915 
Ril S-B Lees 


Two citizens were discussing a fire of 
somewhat mysterious origin. ‘“‘Well,” one 
of them announced, “I don’t want to accuse 
anybody, but I must say that was a very 
superstitious fire.” 


Lady de Primrose: “What do you think 
of the new duchess?” J/rs. Normanby: “Oh, 
she’s a perfect phonograph!” Lady de Prim- 
rose: “I don’t understand. What do you 
mean?’ Ars. Normanby: “Well, you see, 
she speaks without thinking.” 


A sign in Winthrop, Mass., reads as 
follows: 
CANOE BARGAIN 
17 ft. owner going away 


See Mrs. Walsh 
17 Cutler St. Winthrop 


The teacher, picking up an orange that 
was lying on the desk, explained that it was 
a unit. The next day the peelings had been 
left there, so, picking up a couple, she asked 
what they were. There was a pause. Pres- 
ently a bright-faced but shy little girl an- 
swered, “Why, that’s the skin of a unit.”— 
Little Chronicle. 


A friend of Joseph Sharts narrates ,the 
following conversation overheard between 
two men: “Heard what Joe is doing now?” 
“Lawyer, ain’t he?’ “No, he’s cut that out 
now. He's writing fiction for a living.” 
“What?” “Writing fiction—stories, you 
know.” Then number two replied after a 
solemn pause, “Well, don’t it beat thunder 
what some folks’ll do for a little money.” 


In Hawaii the servants refuse to say Mrs, 
or Mr. <A young bride was much shocked at 
hearing a married friend called ‘‘Mary” by a 
servant, and instructed her husband not to 
call her by her Christian name except when 
they were alone. One day she had visitors, 
and what was her horror when the cook put 
his head inside the drawing-room door and 
said, “My love, what vegetable you want 
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today ? 


oe: 


ALIFORNIA 


OUR 


Via Santa Fe 
June, I9I5 


“Tiles Angeles 
San Francisco 
San Diego 
Grand Canyon 


An opportunity—not ordinary. 

Two World Expositions and the 
Scenic Wonders of the Earth, en 
route. 

If you want to know more about 
this Tour just address 


S. W. MANNING, Gen. New Eng. 
Agt. of the Santa Fe Ry., at 336 
Washington Street, Boston. 


He 


Knows and Will Tell 
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Benevolent Societies 


THER MASSACHUSETTS HOMB MISSIONARY 
Sociery is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. ‘I'he Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors, F. EB. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Ee smb Room 609, Congregational House, 

oston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
SuppPLy established by Mass. Cong’l Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states, 
Congregational House, Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Secretary. Appleton P. Williams, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. is Ziegler, ‘Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 


Boston and vicinity igen se ol Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 


gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in noe and its suburbs. Samuel 
Usher, Pres. ; Fred L. 


CO. arr Treas. ; 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incor- 
porated 1828, Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren ; Treas., 
Cc. I. Stratton. Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. A Congregational Society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and supported mainly 
by the churches of New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seaman's 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomMAN’S BOarD oF Mrssrons, 704 Congrega- 
tional House, Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Home Secretary. 


WoOMAN’S HOMB MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
Cornelius H. Patton, President: Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational Llouse, Boston. 


WoOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House, Mrs. Josephine 
B. White, Treasurer, Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Charitable Societies 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


Boston Founded 1809 

A benevolent organization for distributing 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant churches ; 
managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds to do its work, Through the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col- 
porters and otherwise to the needy and to chari- 
table or religious societies in the state. Al 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 

Hon. Ropert F, RAYMOND, President. 

Rev. FREDERICK B. ALLEN, Recording Seo, 

FRANCIS EDWARD MARSTEN, D.D., Oor. Seo. 

B. PRESTON CLARK, EsqQ., Treasurer. 

Mr. ALBERT ROSCOR, Business Manager. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THB SOCIETY 


I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten the sum of.......- 
to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of the Society. 

Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. Establishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country. Pub- 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary 
gifts. Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. Contributions 
and communications relative to work in any 
part of the country may be sent to the New 

England office. W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
76 Wall Street, New York 
(Incorporated April, 1833) 

The only undenominational, international and 
national Soclety aiding seamen. Maintains a 
Sailors’ Home and Institute at 507 West Street, 
New York City. Places loan libraries on deep 
water vessels sailing from New York, Publishes 
the Sailors’ Magazine and Seamen’s Friend, 
Supported by voluntary contributions, 

Joun B. Catvert, D. D., President. 
Georca Srpney Wesster, D. D., Secretary. 

Send contributions to CLarence C, PINNEO, 

Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York. 
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OUR READERS’ 


The Theological Reaction 


To the Editor of the Congregationalist: 


Careful observers must note in present re- 
ligious conditions a definite reaction against 
the modern views that have come to the front 
in the last fifty years through the evolution- 
ary hypothesis, the higher criticism of an- 
cient religious books and comparative reli- 
gion. ‘That the reaction was due and should 
have been expected the history of the past 
might have prophesied. The Reformation of 
the sixteenth century had its tremendous 
counter-Reformation and the Jesuit move- 
ment, which arrested progress for several 
eenturies. The present reaction may not be 
as far-reaching, but it is fully developed and 
is having great success. Its external sign is 
the evangelism which had its fullest ex- 


- pression in Philadelphia last month. 


Back of it is the more quiet but effective 
effort on the part of a considerable number 
of Biblical scholars to discredit evolution, 
the work of higher critics, and to put back 
the old doctrine of Scriptural infallibility. 
The suppression of Modernism in the Cath- 
olic Church is parallel to the Protestant re- 
action, and John R. Mott’s suggestion that 
the religious revival growing out of the war 
in Europe is in danger of becoming a re- 
vival of Old Testament rather than New 
Testament religion is significant. 

The Billy Sunday triumphant march over 
the land is backed up by pastors and laymen 
who fear and distrust the modern movement 
and hope to destroy it. His theology has not 
in it a trace of the thinking of the past fifty 
years. Sin in Adam, the necessary atone- 
ment for original sin, the historic redemptive 
process through the various covenants de- 
scribed in the infallible books of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, the utter accuracy of all Biblical 
statements, the denial of the Fatherhood of 
God to all men not chosen in the plan of 
grace, a technical redemption—all these and 
more are reiterated with great emphasis. 
God is pictured as a judge requiring a victim 
and tormenting in eternal fire those who are 
not favored by the technical atonement pro- 
vided. All men not accepting these state- 
ments are consigned to hell or reserved for 


- the destruction that will be visited upon 


them at the second coming of our Lord. 
Aside from all other infelicities laid to his 
charge, that which makes Sunday accept- 
able to conservative men is that he is the 
most powerful advocate of this system of 
faith as against the higher critics and the 
evolutionists. 


Behind Sunday is a swarm of evangelists, 


all preaching practically the same views, 


from the inerrancy of Jonah to the second 
coming of Christ. The Advance shows in a 
recent number the handsome faces of twenty- 
eight of these men and gives the names of 
fifty more. All over the land they have been 
at work this year. The type of theology in 
the next decade will be determined by these 
active, earnest men. 

On the other hand, the pastors who in our 
seminaries have been trained in the newer 
views have) deemed it prudent to set forth 
such views with great modesty and finesse. 
They still use the old terminology and by 
the people are still supposed to hold ortho- 
dox opinions. Published comments on Old 
Testament Sunday school lessons are ex- 
ceedingly cautious in presenting modern 
opinions. The ancient patriarchs are taught 
the children as models of God-fearing, God- 
inspired men. Moses is still spoken of as 
the author of the whole Pentateuch. Re- 
markable self-control usually characterizes 
men of modern views. ‘The men holding 
these views and teaching them in the semi- 


naries are usually quiet men.who dislike pub- 
licity. Moreover, they are pained when 
called heretics, atheists, agnostics and cruci- 
fiers of the Master. So they hold their peace. 
On the other hand, the man of ancient faith 
is bold, aggressive, free in his use of epithet 
and usually is left to go unanswered. 

Out of this arises in the church a certain 
dualism, the outcome of which is doubtful. 
If the theology of the past is to be rein- 
stated by the evangelists we should prepare 
for it. It may separate the churches holding 
to it from the life of men who are trained in 
the high school and university to the new 
philosophy. It will cause the churches to 
incur the contemptuous sneer of the scien- 
tific man unless it will come to be so power- 
ful as to bear down the opposition of mere 
scholars by its popular appeal. Now that it 
is indorsed by the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State and the cap- 
tains of industry, it may sweep the country 
as the counter-Reformation swept France, 
Bohemia, half of Germany and the Low 
Countries back into the old faith. At any 
rate, if the higher critics and modernists 
have any ground for their faith, it is time 
they wake up from smug complacency to the 
fact that they face the most powerful forces 
ever lined up against modern ideas. 

Cleveland, O. Dan I, BRADLEY. 
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Is the Roman Church in Politi 


T'o the Editor of The Congregationalist 
While I admire the conciliatory ton{ o 
your editorial on our relations to the RolJan 
Church, I cannot help thinking of the Busi- 
ness Directory of the Knights of Columbus 
of this city, and presumably of other’ cities, 
gotten up for secret circulation among the 
faithful—the inference being that good Cath- 
olics must patronize their co-religionists— 
while every one listed in these directories 
pushes for the trade of us ‘heretics,’ with 
whom at least the Jesuits are not bound to 
keep faith. In cities that are easily named 
politics are dominated by the Roman Church, 
and priests, under the direction of their 
superiors, tell parishioners how to vote. 
x. 
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Massachusetts Fellowship 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

The Boston Ministers’ Meeting recently 
devoted a session to “the needs of our state 
conference,” no echo of which has seemed to 
crystallize in print. Some of the sugges- 
tions offered for increasing the usefulness of 
the conference dealt with it as an adminis- 
trative organization, but chief emphasis was 
laid upon the annual meeting and every 
speaker voiced in varying degree the need 
of fellowship, more of it. There were some 
who seemed to confuse Pittsfield with Tip- 
perary and made much of the fact that it is 
150 miles from the Hub. Travel bills look 
large to some ministers whose churches have 
not yet learned to send their pastors at 
church expense as a sacred and profitable 
duty. The sentiment prevailed that the an- 
nual meeting affords an opportunity for 
state-wide fellowship which should be neither 
sacrificed nor despised. Fellowship is highly 
prized in larger states with fewer churches. 
The Massachusetts meetings, with a constit- 
ueney of one-sixth of the denomination, 
ought to be far and away the largest and 
best. Men owe it not only to themselves 
but to their brethren to attend for the sake 
of fellowship. 

The coming meeting at Pittsfield, May 18- 
20, promises well as to program. Dr. Vernon 
of Brookline will preach the sermon. Dr. 
Hillis of Brooklyn will speak on Evangelism. 
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FORUM 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick of Montclair, 
N. J., will speak on The Place of Prayer in 
the Life of the Church. Secretary Herring 
will speak on the issues before the coming 
National Council meeting. ‘Phe work of the 
church for boys and for girls will be dis- 
cussed by Rev. A. H. Pingree and Miss 
Margaret Slattery. New light on such per- 
sistent problems as the midweek and Sunday 
evening services and church sociability will 
be shed by Rev. J. N. Pierce, Rev. P. H. 
Epler, Rev. F. A. Wilson and others. See. 
C. E. Burton of the C. H. M. S. will be the 
principal speaker at the meeting of the Home 
Missionary Society. All the periods of de- 
votion will be in charge of Rev. J. E. Park. 
The Heart of the Berkshires throbs with 
anticipation of coming throngs on the special 
train from Boston Tuesday morning. Come 
early and stay through. 
Henry LINcoLN BAILEY. 
Longmeadow, Mass. 


It is a great deal better to live a holy life 
than to talk about it. We are told to let our 
light shine, and if it does we won’t need to 
tell anybody it does. The light will be its 
own witness. Lighthouses don’t ring bells 
and fire cannon to call attention to their 
shining—they just shine—D. L. Moody. 


Get Your Name in the 
New Telephone Directory 


ee 
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You will help us handle the Sum- 
mer rush and insure the listing of 
your number in the next directory 
if you order your telephone TO- 
DAY. Your co-operation will be 
appreciated by our entire force. 


Why not also order an extension 
telephone at 50 cents per month? 


Contracts taken at 119 Milk Street 
or 165 Tremont Street, Boston, or 
by telephoning Fort Hill 12000—the 
Commercial Department. 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
W. R. DRIVER, Jr., General Manager 
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KING 


GROWTH, A LIFE PROGRAM 


“Any one who is really in earnest about 
making the most of his life will find in 
the pages of this little book much that 
will interest, encourage and inspire. Dr. 
King’s treatment of his important subject 
is scholarly without being pedantic, and 
his style is friendly and informal but 
always clear and concise.”—The Baptist 
World. 25c. net. 


BROWN 


THE MODERN MAN’S 
RELIGION 


“It is not surprising that President 
Butler, in his introduction to this volume, 
commends these addresses as given by ‘a 
religious teacher of vigorous and inde- 
pendent mind.’ They are, indeed, emi- 
nently sang, sound and vital.”—The Chris- 
tian Register. $1.00 net. 


SLATTERY 


HE TOOK IT UPON HIMSELF 


“On the fascination: of the phrase that 
forms the title of this book Miss Slattery 
weaves a little meditation on the theme 
of the self-imposed responsibilities that 
have made life so much better. The ap- 
peal of the book is winning and practical 
and grows more convincing right to the 
end. As a stimulus to young characters 
who need toning up on the point of as- 
suming responsibility it could hardly be 
surpassed.”—The Iecord of Christian 
Work. 60c. net. 


BROWN 


CAP AND GOWN 


“The chapters of this book are made up 


of addresses given in various colleges and 
universities reaching from Yale and Cor- 
nell in the Hast to Stanford and the Uni- 


versity of California in the West. The 
book is full of the common sense and lofty 
ideals characteristic of the writer and 
will be enjoyed by the college man,.”’— 
The Boston Transcript. $1.00 net. 


BURTON 


THE SECRET OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


“This is an opportune and remarkable 
address to college students. It was given 
on Commencement Day at Smith College. 
There can be no better basis for such an 
address than Paul's obedience to the 
heavenly vision. Students are fortunate 
to have a man of strong thinking, clear- 
ness of expression and nobility of purpose 
as President.”"—The Methodist. 

50c. net. 


14 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 


Commencement Gifts — (2) 


LIFE’S BEGINNINGS 


“This little volume of short selections, 
arranged to give counsel or comfort: or 
inspiration for each day in the year, has 
brought together wise, good thoughts 
from ancient. and from modern writers. 
Its title may suggest that it is intended 
for those who in youth determine to fol- 
low the gleam, but it is quite certain that 
no one is too old to be helped by such 
passages.”—The Christian Register. 

$1.00 net. 


ABBOTT 


MY FOUR ANCHORS 


“This little book by Dr. Lyman Abbott 
on ‘What We Know in the Realm of Re- 
ligion’ is one of the volumes to which we 
shall turn again and again until it has 
become a vital part of our life. No one 
can read it without realizing that there 
are some things to which to tie.”—The 
Pacific. 85c. net. 


GLADDEN 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE 


“A simple, beautiful and fascinating 
portrayal of the possibilities of each indi- 
vidual in the school of life. It is tender, 
winsome, true to fact, experience and 
divine revelation. It is inspiring and 
points out the way to true peace of mind, 
to true happiness and to usefulness.”— 
The Evangelical Messenger. 25e. net. 


PORTER_ 


A YEAR OF IDEALS 


“This is one of the most attractive holi- 
day—and every day—books which has 
come to the reviewer’s desk, It is dedi- 
eated to every busy person who wishes he 
were better than he is, and who does not 
begrudge a moment, morning or evening, 
for consideration of these ideals for every- 
day living. There are choice bits of 
prose and verse—bits that have some- 
thing in them aside from jingle and epi- 
gram. The compiler and editor has as- 
sembled an exceptionally rich collection 
of treasured thoughts. The book is 
uniquely bound and boxed.”—The Chris- 
tian World. 50e. net. 


PRIDDY 


THROUGH THE SCHOOL 


“These forty chapters are absolute au- 
tobiography and graphically present the 
struggle of men and women who hunger 
for knowledge. The people we meet in 
these pages are not ordinary college stu- 
dents with their love for athletics, sport 
and frolic, but are a class apart. <A 
picture taken from real life, the book is 
intensely human. ‘Al Priddy’s’ book will 
be an inspiration to all who want to rise 
in the kingdom of knowledge.”—The 
Christian Endeavor World. $1.00 net. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


F. J. N. and C.D. M. 


JEFFERSON 


TALKS ON HIGH THEMES 


“This is another little book which we 
ean cordially commend as containing a 
vital treatment of vital themes. It is ad- 
dressed to young people, but it will com- 
pel to thoughtfulness any who are for- 
tunate enough to find it in their hands. 
It touches upon such subjects as Wit- 
nessing for Christ, Joining the Church, 
Habits, Helping the Pastor, ete., and in 
every case Dr. Jefferson gives straight- 
forward, fraternal advice.’—The Bible 
Record. 50c. net. 


PARK 


THE KEEN JOY OF 
LIVING 


“The author discusses in a vein of min- 
bled seriousness and sparkle a wholesome 
philosophy of life; the art of producing a 
beautiful thing out of scanty resources ; 
the Game of Life made interesting by its 
risks, its intellectual keenness and its 
earnestness; the humor of life, its un- 
finish, its dissimilarities between ideal 
and achievement; its simple non-moral 
notes; its amenities and comforts and 
resting places.’—Hartford Seminary 
Record. 25c. net. 


BURTON 


THE LIFE WHICH IS 
LIFE INDEED 


“An attractive little book on a most 
important theme. This was the baccalau- 
reate for 1914 and is, therefore, appro- 
priate for young men and women. hat 
is the life that is worth while? It is a 
life devoted to the welfare of humanity, 
well balanced or sane in mind and born 
of and inspired by the divine spirit. Such 
is the message of the address.”—The Con- 
gregationalist and Christian World. 


net. 


GRENFELL 


THE PRIZE OF LIFE 


“This is the book to send to your boy 
or your girl away at college or starting 
life in a distant city, the book to read 
yourself when your zeal for the fight is 
flagging. The prize is the realization 
that one is needed and that one has the 
chance to supply that need.”—The Con- 
tinent. 50c. net. 


LYMAN 


THE THREE GREATEST 
MAXIMS OF THE WORLD 


“This little volume contains five ad- 
dresses which for sweetness, saneness and 
sound doctrine can hardly be surpassed. 
The ‘Three Greatest Maxims’ are the ex- 
pression of the highest forms of thought 
that the world has yet known—the Greek, 
the Roman and the Christian—and they 
are these: ‘Know thyself,’ Control = 

tian 
net. 


self,’ ‘Deny thyself : pelt ae, 
mastery, self-sacrifice.”"—The C 
Intelligencer. 50c. 


19 W. Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 
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Leaves from a Sky Pilot’s Log 


William G. Puddefoot’s Autobiography 


-Quickening Atlanta’s Moral Life 


First of a Short Series on Men Who Are Putting 
Religion at Work 


By BRUCE BARTON 


Establishing Religion in the Seat 


of Political Power 
A Scriptural Exposition 
By Rev. CHARLES R. BROWN, D.D. 


The White Man’s Burden 


By GRAPHO 


Old and New Congregationalism 


Dr. Vernon’s Lectures at Andover 


Built for Two Worlds 


An Editorial Message 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS / 


Y 


RHODE ISLAND 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE, 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


COURSES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Training of Directors of Religions Education, Lay 
Assistants or Pastors, Teachers of the Bible, and other 
Leaders in Religious Work. 

Co-operation with Religious Organizations of the 
City and State for practical training. 

Special Two-Year Course; Courses for regular, grad- 
uate and undergraduate students. 

For information, address 

Professor HENRY THATCHER FOWLER, 
Providence, R. 1. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TABOR ACADEMY— 


MARION, MASS. 


Endowed school for boys and 
girls. All the advantages of 
a high priced school.. College 
certificate privileges. Modern 
buildings. Gymnasium. Su- 
pervised athletics. Moderate 
terms. Address 


CHARLES E. PETHYBRIDGE,. 
Principal 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personality 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Grow- 
ing girls inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of useful 
womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for an 
outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. One 

undred acres; pine groves, 1,000 feet of seashore, ponies, 
horseback riding. Hygiene and morals observed especially 
for results in health, character and education. Gymnastics, 
Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. French, German, Spanish 
—native teachers. All branches of study under patient and 
enthusiastic instructors. Address 


Home 


School 
for 


Girls 


Rey. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., P. 0. Box V, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


THEOLOGICA L - THEOLOGICAL 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Andover Theological Seminary. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree | 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


A Theological School for 
College Graduates only |, THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
14 miles from Boston. Life in the open. Horseback rid- 


ing, tennis, tobogganing, skating and all outdoor sports. 
Languages—native teachers Home making and academic 
courses. For catalog address Mrs E1isAneTH MATTHEWS- 
Ricwarpson, A B., Principal, Wesron, Mass. 


High-grade work with high-grade students in an ideal 
place for study: an old university town, famous as a 
musicaland 


religious 
duca- BE missionary 
fionel: center. 
Degrees A.M., B.D.and S.T.M. for 1,3 or 4 years work. 
Broad electives, low expenses, with self-support. 
Faculty: King, Bosworth, Fiske, Fullerton, Hutchins. 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


This Week 

Though Mr. Puddefoot’s autobiography has only been 
running two weeks, the returns from our readers indicate 
that it has already proved a decided hit and that it is likely 
to prove one of the most successful features of the kind we 
have ever printed. We can assure those who have not yet 
begun it that if they start in this week they will want to go 
right on with it. Next week’s chapter will relate his sensa- 


- tions when as a comparatively young man -he crossed the 


Atlantic to make his home in America. The favor with 
which this life story is being received is indicated by this 
quotation from the weekly calendar of the Second Congre- 
gational Church in Putnam, Ct.: “If you are not a reader of 
The Congregationalist now would be a good time to sub- 
scribe, for our old friend, Mr. Puddefoot, commenced in the 
Jast issue a story of his life. No one who has ever heard 
Mr. Puddefoot will need to be assured that the story will 


‘not only be interesting, but will be full of happy incidents, 


thrilling adventure and unusual experiences.” 

Our frequent and always popular contributor, Bruce 
Barton, appears again this week with one of his character- 
istically vivid pictures of real life and real Christianity, to 
be followed in due time by others of the same sort. 

Grapho’s weekly article is quite apropos to present world 
conditions, as he points out how the hopes of mankind con- 
verge upon our great forward looking nation with its tra- 
ditional respect for humanity, whatever its color or creed. 
Our news columns abound with material of large and cur- 
rent interest. The noteworthy service of intercession last 
week in Boston is described. The fact that so few persons 
are eager and at the same time competent to discuss purely 
ecclesiastical questions makes all the more welcome such a 
fresh and trenchant treatment of present-day and historic 
Congregationalism as Dr, Vernon has just given in his lec- 
tures at Andover Seminary. Our report gives a fair idea 
of the main drift of his thought. The recent great meeting 
of Methodists in Chicago in the interests of ministers’ pen- 
sions is reported. 


For those preparing for special days in the church year 
the page relating to Children’s Sunday and the comment on 
the midweek prayer meeting topic are particularly valuable. 


Wanted for Our Out-of-Door Number 

Brief, bright articles and suitable photographs relating 
to vacation days or life out in the open will be acceptable, 
if received before June 1, and will be paid for at our usual 
rates. Suggestions as to ways of spending their holidays 
ought to prove particularly acceptable to that large number 
of persons who will take Secretary Bryan’s advice and not 
cross the Atlantic this year in search of the rest and profit 
which Europe has hitherto afforded American travelers. 


From Our Mail Bag 

I would take this occasion to renew my expressions of 
appreciation of the paper as a whole-and in particular the 
truly manly and Christian manner of your handling all ques- 
tions of moral principles, especially those involving racial 
intercourse. I am in most hearty accord with your presenta- 
tion of those matters affecting the conduct of the country 
towards the African and Asiatic people, and of the happen- 
ings to poor Belgium. 

Garrochales, Porto Rico. WwW. H. W. 


We could not keep house or do business without The 
Congregationalist. 


Livingston, Mont. E. W. 


Please accept hearty thanks and sincere congratulations 
for editorial, Four Things which Protestants Should Do, in 
issue of April 8. 


New Ipswich, N. H. ek. Bs 


I appreciate the paper more than anything else that 
comes to my desk. 
Little River, Kan. BiB... 


Am much pleased with the paper and do not want to be 
without it. 
Westfield, N. Y. Ss. N. 
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and the marvels of the two great expositions, which all unite in declaring the most 
wonderful ever held. 

SPECIAL FEATURES—The tour has few equals and no superiors in general interest. 
It differs from all others in that it does not require many weary days of travel before 
reaching the first place of interest. The journey is broken at frequent intervals, while 
we visit along the 


Pathways of Congregationalism 


those schools and colleges which stand like Christian power houses marking the 
westward advance of education, patriotism and Christianity. The men who are 
actually engaged in the splendid work will welcome us and the experience will 
prove an inspiration to all. 
THE ITINERARY—Boston, Oberlin, Chicago, Knox College, Topeka, Albuquerque, 
The Grand Canyon, Claremont, Los Angeles (three days), San Diego (two days), 
Santa Barbara, Del Monte, San Francisco (eight days), Provo, Salt Lake City, the 
“Royal Gorge, Colorado Springs (two days), Denver, Doane College, Grinnell 


% : 
Detach \& College, Chicago, Boston. 
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Built for Two Worlds 


VOY YZOON after the war broke out a young American went to Belgium and offered 
() himself as a stretcher bearer. Educated, with delicate sensibilities, a man of 
distinction as a writer, he had been so moved by the distress of the wounded 
and dying that he could not longer remain quietly in this country. For months 
he has been between contending armies, constantly exposed to death, while 
ministering to the victims of shot, shell and disease. His extraordinary ex- 
periences have produced at least one change in his thinking. He is now a 
firm believer in immortality. 

One might think that precisely the opposite effect would have resulted from observing how 
death works its instantaneous results upon whole battalions of the picked men of Europe, or 
claims them as its own after enduring tortures. But such scenes have only served to make this 
young man surer than he was in his college days that death does not end all. 

His experience is by no means exceptional. ‘The response of multitudes of men to what 
they. believe to be the call of duty, the rekindling within them of the fires of patriotism,’ their 
forsaking of paths of pleasure and money-getting, have brought not only a new sense of the 
grandeur and meaning of this earthly life, but of the ‘reality of life in the world to come. The 
sublime recklessness with which they have hurled themselves against the foe, the prodigality with 
which they have offered all that men have to give, has made them, perhaps for the first time, 
conscious of immortality. “Thus on many a battlefield the Master’s words have found fulfill- 
ment, “He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” 

What a wonderful thing it would be if there should emerge from the strife and sorrow of 
this world tragedy a keener and more universal consciousness of life eternal. Somehow the 
modern world has had but a feeble hold on the thought of another world. The life that now 
is has been so rich and alluring. We have taught our children that success in this world was 
the all-important thing. We have been so afraid of other-worldliness. We have emphasized 
the reconstitution of the outer framework of society. Now a reeling and tottering civilization 
has to confess its own inadequacy. The sudden going out of thousands of lives sacrificed to 
the god of war forces men everywhere to seek their heritage as children of God, destined for a 
life beyond the grave quite as truly as for thirty, fifty, seventy years here upon the earth. 

If this faith in immortality could once more be seated in human hearts, if it could resume 
its rightful place in the teaching of the church, and could become the dynamic it was in the early 
centuries, this war would have yielded at least one compensation for its unutterable sorrows. 

We would not then mourn so bitterly the death of our dear ones. Funerals would lose 
something of their somberness. Realizing that those dear to us were built for two worlds, we 
should at God’s behest release them for that other life and give them Godspeed as they enter into 
its unspeakable joys. 

We would not set our affections on things below. We should not care more for food and 
houses, for automobiles and wearing apparel than we do for the daily increase in our hearts of 
faith and hope and love and good will. 

We would be getting ready for that other world, not by sentimentalizing over its pursuits 
or by cutting all ties with this good earth, but by availing ourselves of those books and places, 

those days and associations, those comradeships and activities that quicken and perpetuate within 
us the sense of God and of heaven. 

\ Within the last ten months death in its most hideous forms has taken men who, in all char- 

ity we may say, were unprepared for the other world. What God did for them at the moment 

of separation from the body, what he is doing for them and with them now, we may be content 

not to know, sure only that his mercy is from everlasting to everlasting. 

We all know those whose presence tells us that they are familiar with the outlines of that 
“sweet and blessed country,” who have long thought the thoughts and cultivated the emotions 
that must find their fullest expression in the heavenly life. They are still citizens of this world, 
bearing their share of its burdens, entering into its rightful satisfactions, but because they learned 
long ago that they were built for two worlds they are living also in the portals of heaven. They 
will quickly feel at home when, after their ear thly course is run, so brief when compared with 
eternal years, they wake and find themselves in the land that has no shadows. 
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Leaves from a Sky Pilot’s Log - 
III. In My Merry and Busy Teens 
By William G. Puddefoot 


Eprrors’ Nore,—This is the third installment of the life story of Mr. Puddefoot, who during the last twenty-five years 
has gone all over the United States in the interests of home missions, and who has been heard in thousands of pulpits and 


on many lecture platforms and who, as a picturesque and effective speaker, has few equals in this country. 


He is telling 


from week to week the very unusual story of his life from the time it began, over seventy years ago, in England, up to the 


present hour. 
London, 


ligion, I Become a Roving Shoemaker. 
CHOOL days were over for me, and in my thirteenth year 
S I stood face to face with the world. All trades were open 
for thus far I had developed no marked tastes to guide 
my parents or myself in a choice. Near my father’s home was 
a carpenter’s shop and in the carpenter’s family was a daugh- 
ter for whom I had a boy’s fondness; we had been playmates 
and had exchanged vows of fidelity. In all our games we had 
been loyal comrades and we expected to be so forever. 

Thus the choice of a trade was made easy. I was duly 
bound; the indentures were made by which I was apprenticed 
for seven years. Although the shop was very near to my 
home, I became an “indoor” apprentice, costing my father oyer 
£150 sterling. But alas for love’s young dream! A big, ugly, 
pock-marked fellow came to town who could spend threepence 
at a time for candies, and the young damsel dropped me, Her 
younger sister appeared to 
take her place in my affec- 
tions, but I refused to be 
comforted. It was not my 
only lesson in the fickle- 
ness of the fair sex before 
finding my true life com- 
panion. 


A CARPENTER’S LIFE SIXTY 


YEARS AGO 


At the time when I be- 
gan to learn my trade all 
the boards were cut at the 
shop. The square timbers 
were placed over a pit and 
two men, _ professional 
sawyers, cut the boards to 
the required thickness. It 
was a slow, tedious proc- 
ess. My master (all bosses 
are called masters in Eng- 
land and, indeed, the hus- 
bands of the poor were 
always called masters by their wives) was a jack of many 
trades and a master of them all. He could do anything with 
tools from building a fence to making an organ. 

We started the work of the day at half-past six in the 
morning. Breakfast followed at eight, lunch at eleven and 
dinner at one. At six o’clock the day’s work was done. The 
mechanics who lived in the next village brought their lunch 
with them and in the ten minutes allowed managed to con- 
sume their bread and cheese with a pint of small beer. Their 
comforts were few. For the most part they lived in cellars or 
down in the areas of tenement houses and received for wages 
about five dollars a week. 

All tradesmen in those days wore aprons. The carpenter's 
was plain white, fringed with white and was rolled up and 
twisted round the waist when he was not at work; the black- 
smiths had leather aprons, the shoemakers striped linen and 
sometimes sheepskin; the grocers had white aprons, fastened 
with a small heart-shaped piece of brass. Such distinctions 
made clanship natural and easy. 

My master and I did not get along well together. We were 
continually having words, and my unruly member was, even 
then, a source of trouble. One day I was carding horsehair 
and found my hands bleeding. I ventured to suggest that a 
roller turned with a handle would do the work easier and 
quicker -than I was doing it. “Ah!” said he, it takes a lazy 
boy to invent.” I found out afterwards that such a machine 
had been made and that a lazy boy using it could do more in 


WESTERHAM CHURCH, KENT, ENGLAND 


Mr. Puddefoot's home was the house at the extreme left of the church. 
was born in the house to the extreme left middle foreground. 


The two chapters already published were entitled, respectively, My Ancestry and Early Life and I Go to 
Some of the following chapters are entitled, A New World, The Old Time Revival, My First Real Interest in Re- 


an hour than the smartest boy could do in a day by the old 
method. Still in spite of these differences I enjoyed the life. 


A MEMORABLE HALF-HOLIDAY 


One day I had a forced half-holiday and I enjoyed it with 
fear and trembling—not but that holidays were frequent, some- 
times a great cricket match or a donkey race gotten up by 
the gentry would be the occasion. Then the greater part of 
the village went to the commons. Great tents were pitched 
and a fine lunch provided for the players. Bands of music 
played between games and when ‘The Lords” came or “The 
Gentlemen of all England,’ then we all quit work and had a 
big time. 

But this particular half-holiday deserves a place by itself, 
as it was forced upon more than fifty men besides myself. A 
certain butcher who had 
to drive his beeves through 
his house to the slaughter 
pen had trouble with an 
ox that bolted just as he 
reached the door. Fortu- 
nately for us, it was the 
dinner hour when the fun 
began. The bullock was 
frisky and game and fifty 
fellows armed with sticks 
who gave chase with 
whoops of delight failed 
to tranquilize him. I 
threw my stick, a long one, 
at the steer and he kicked 
it against a grocery win- 
dow, but as it struck flat 
no glass was broken. 

Away went the ox and 
away went I. I was for- 
tunate enough to capture 
the butcher’s pony, which 
gave me a good start of 
the crowd until the pony and I and the ox were alone on 
the road. The ox, which by this time was mad, made a rush 
for us. I whipped over the fence in a jiffy and the pony was 
knocked over; had the brute’s horns been straight the pony 
would have been ruined; as it was, he gave the ox a parting 
kick with his heels and made for home. Efforts to lasso the 
animal were a failure. One man threw his plug hat down to 


General Wolfe 


_ attract the animal's attention, and it did, for he ran his horn 


through it and started down the road. An ox with a plug hat 
on his head made the people delirious with joy. After being 
twice wounded he was finally shot dead by the gamekeeper 
and the crowd dragged the dead body back to the slaughter 
house. A great treat of beer followed, the crowd going in at 
one door and out through another. I managed to go in and 
out three times before I was discovered and then started hur- 
riedly for home, expecting the worst for my forced holiday. 
But happening to tickle my master with the story of the hunt, 
I escaped without even a scolding. I would gladly have taken 
a licking rather than have lost that day of fun. 


PUTTING UP GREENHOUSES FOR DARWIN 


Sometimes we worked miles away from home, lodging in 
some tavern or some country hamlet. How I leved to watch 
the clodhoppers after supper, when they would dance on the 
flagstone floor of the taproom with heavy nailed boots that 
weighed seven pounds a pair, and that after a hard day's work 
on the farm. At this time we were putting up a greenhouse 
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' and we 


_for Darwin, whose name was not known then outside of scien- 


tific circles. I ‘take pride in remembering my humble part in 
building Darwin’s conservatory where he studied his famous 
chapter on Natural Selection. 

It was about this time that the Crimean War came to an 
end and England was wild with joy. It fell to me to rip out 
three hundred flagstaffs for the celebration, and that used me 


up. On our own village green we held a big feast; barrels and 


barrels of ale were broached, and oxen and sheep roasted 
whole, while the tradesmen and gentry waited upon the poor. 
Trestles and benches were borrowed from the taverns for miles 
around to make tables and seats, and as the wagoners could 
neither write nor read, I had to go and mark all the borrowed 
articles with their owners’ names. 

But when it came to cutting evergreens, the call of the 
woods was too strong for me. I went off and left my job. 
That was a fatal truancy. My master was in high dudgeon. 
“Did the trees need marking, too?’ he asked. I hung my 
head and had no answer. This brought on the quarrel that 
finished my apprenticeship, but such was the general delight 
in the return of peace that my father lost the money he had 
paid for me without a murmur. It was evident that I was not 
born to be a carpenter, and my indentures at the end of one 
year were cancelled. 


WORKING ON THE ATLANTIC CABLE 

My eldest brother at this time was working on the Atlantic 
Cable in London and I thought it would be a fine thing to work 
on the Cable, too. My uncle, who was timekeeper for the com- 
pany, got me a job to wind bobbins of copper wire and take 
out the kinks, making the wire ready for soldering. We used 


‘to get up at 5 A. M., walk up Cheswell Street and past Bunhill 


Fields, through places of great historic interest. An hour’s 
walk brought us to the tayern, where we had hot coffee and 
ate our breakfast, which we had brought with us. It was nine 
at night when we reached home, too tired to undress, and 
sometimes I slept on the floor. For this work I received $1.50 
per week. 

At one time the Prince of Wales paid a visit to see the 
Cable made. I felt a contempt for the full-grown men, bowing 
and scraping before.a boy like myself. I fear I am a poor 
Englishman. Certainly I was never born to toady to rank. 
My job on the Cable did not last long. One of the master 
mechanics inyented a machine that did all the boys’ work and 
we were discharged. Something over twenty inventions were 
born out of the making of this Cable. The great factory em- 
ployed twelve fitters, eleven carpenters and two bricklayers. 
The last-named were Irishmen and very witty. While the 
Prince was on his visit the proprietor asked one of his brick- 


layers the day of the month. “And it plaze your Honor, if ye 
give me your watch I’ll take it to a place where they put the 
date on a ticket for yez.” Mike got a big tip for that. 

My parents had now removed from Westerham to London 
and lived on Upper Baker Street, near Regent’s Park. I had 
found a position at Pickford & Co.’s great carrying establish- 
ment and was having a gentleman’s life, reporting for business 
at nine o’clock and leaving at four. My work was light—only 
copying and posting letters—and I had a lovely walk to and 
fro across the Park. 


SAVING A WOMAN FROM DROWNING 


One day on my walk I had the pleasure of saving a woman 
from drowning. She had thrown herself into the water, but 
‘when it soaked through her clothes she screamed for help. I 
walked boldly into my father’s shop, dripping wet, and he was 
ready to talk loud when he saw me; but I stopped that with 
a wave of the hand. “I have just saved a woman from drown- 
ing.” Then he was ready to make a hero of me, But it was 
not much to do, for I was as good a swimmer as any spaniel. 

My gentlemanly job soon failed me and I became an errand 
boy. No more short days! I had to be at the shop at seven, 
clean all the horses and run errands (sometimes twice a day to 
Lower Thames Street—twenty-four miles), but I loved it. I 
hated cleaning things, but I loved the walks through the great 
city. I knew every stone for miles, and I think I could have 
told what was in the shop windows from the Marble Arch to 
Temple Bar. And I knew all the short cuts—up an alley, 
through a barroom into another alley and so save a quarter of 
a mile. 

YOUTHFUL PRANKS 


I grieve to say that while in this business I fell into bad 
company, boys of my own age. We used to unscrew the brass 
knobs of house bells and shy them through the windows; of 
course the houses were new and unoccupied. Sometimes I 
was nearly caught for I laughed so that I could not run until 
downright fear of the “bobby” at my heels made me scamper 
to cover. In later years I have met grave doctors of divinity 
who confessed to similar pranks at my age. Their confessions 
have been very comforting. 

It was at this time that my father, whose kind heart some- 
times betrayed him, fell in with a pious rascal and I was sent 
to live with him. The business was made to appear double its 
real value. My father became the partner of this designing 
rascal, and his losses and debts nearly ruined him. Mean- 
while my brother had gone to Canada and sent back such rosy 
reports that we decided to follow him.’ 

(Continued next week) 


Point No Point 
By Rev. Frank B. McAllister 


Travelers who have sailed down the Mississippi say there 
is a point where the two banks of the river seem to come quite 
together, blocking further progress.. As the boat proceeds, how- 
ever, the opening becomes wider and wider, until when the 
point is reached the stream appears before one rolling broad 
and deep to the sea. The place has been called Point No 
Point. ; 

It is often true in life that distance lends not enchant- 
ment, but a kind of terror to the view. We look with dis- 
may upon certain events that loom portentously before us. Our 
strength seems quite insufficient for the approaching task. 
Bible readers will recall how the ten spies were impressed with 
the land of Canaan they had gone to search out. “And there 
we saw the giants, the sons of Anak, which come of the giants; 
re in our own sight as grasshoppers and so were we 
in their sight.’ The somber report meant discouragement for 
the host waiting to enter in to take possession. Yet the fears 
of the timid were dissipated when the campaign was really on 
and the grasshoppers had begun chasing the giants to the 
mountains, 

.Many a man has safely weathered a crisis that at one 
time he timorously imagined would ruin him. A serene old 
grandmother was once observed chuckling over a diary she 
had kept as a girl. On one page she had made an entry re- 
garding some unnamed disaster which was described as cast- 
ing a blight over all her future life. Never again could the 
writer of those faded lines hope for joy or peace (so ran the 
narrative). When grandmother was asked what “disaster” 


was referred to she replied, with the heartiest laugh, “Well, 
for the life of me I can’t remember.” She had passed Point 
No Point without being able even to recall the scenery. 

The truth of the matter is that we weather many of the 
“terrible crises” of life because they aren’t really crises. at 
all. he event of the day may easily appear in exaggerated 
importance, because we are so near to it. <A five-cent piece 
held close to the eye looks as big as a mountain, And it is 
not otherwise with events either glad or sad that are immedi- 
ately at hand. One hears men talk of some election that has 
gone against their candidate, or of some temporary defeat of 
righteousness in the land as though the crack of doom sounded. 
One only needs faith and something of that moral perspective 
that faith gives to realize that in both public and private af- 
fairs the stream of tendency bears us forward and not back- 
ward if we will but trust ourselves to its current. Whenever 
the barricading walls begin to close in it is well to remember 
that 

Right is right since God is God 
And right the day must win. 


The only crisis worth talking about is that hourly one that 
each man can make for himself by taking the advice of St. 
Paul to do earnestly and well the one immediate thing his 
hands find to do. A horizon not extending beyond the day’s 
work will do if we reflect that for tomorrow’s work another 
horizon will be provided. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,’ and, as we may safely believe, the strength also. 
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Quickening Atlanta’s Moral Life 


By Bruce Barton 


EDITORS’ NOTE. 


During extensive travels through the United States Mr. Barton discovered a number of men who with 
little fuss or feathers are putting their Christianity into action with large and permanent results. 
will draw the portraits of some of these men and describe their work. 


Beginning this week he 
This initial article will be followed by one on a 


citizen of Houston, Texas, named J. J. Pastonzia and one on Dr. Oscar Dowling of Shreveport, La. 


E edits one of the most powerful periodicals.in the 
H country. A few weeks ago he leaned back in his chair 

and said to me, “You may not realize it, but this 
country is on the edge of a great religious awakening. 

I have heard the 
same statement from 
preachers frequently, 
but this man does not 
even go to church; his 
training was gained 
as a political corre- 
spondent in Washing- 
ton; he is not sup- 
posed to have any 
emotions. 

“You find traces of 
what I am _ talking 
about in the most uy 
expected places,” he 
continued. “Almost 
any business man you 
talk with will confess 
to a stirring of a cer- 
tain new spirit of 
idealism that is al- 
most if not quite reli- 
gious; you can’t visit 
any city without run- 
ning onto a hundred different manifestations of it.” 

“I’m going to visit some cities this winter,” I told him. 
“T’ll look for it.” 

Now Atlanta is practically a new city, a product of the 
new union of North and South that was born out of the war. 
Its streets are fresh and new, its buildings are new, everything 
about it is modern except its sins. They are as old and as 
shabby and as stained as the face of time; for sin is the oldest 
thing in the world next to life itself, and nothing new has been 
added to its stock for a million years. 

“It’s very distressing, this social evil,” said the good people 
of Atlanta, “but the only thing we can do is to confine it closely 
within a little segregated district.” So they attempted to con- 
fine it, and this is how well they succeeded. 

When a survey of the city was made more disreputable 
houses were discovered outside the district than inside. One 
house, indeed, was found in the very block with four churches 
and directly between the Central Presbyterian Church and 
the Gatholic church. That was rather too much to be borne, 
so the good people protested against that house in the backyard 
of their church, and the police compelled its inmates to move. 
That same week it happened that the pastor of the Central 
Presbyterian Church moved his family out of one house into 
another, and what occurred? The inmates pursued by the 
police moyed into the pastor’s house as the pastor moved out. 

It is a pleasing commentary on how well segregation works. 

Two young men in Atlanta felt that their city had stood 
on the edge of its religious awakening long enough; together 
they set out to push Atlanta over. One was a lawyer named 


MARION M. 


JACKSON, ESQ. 


Perfect fearlessness, which can look back and forward and 
around without a tremor, which has peace for all the past and 
strength for all the present and hope for all the future, seems 
only possible to a profound religious faith. If we can say 
that the cause of our sickness of heart is doubt, doubt of self, 
of life, of God, the cure for it is faith. The owls and bats 
and dark night birds that hoot in our ears are driven from 
us by one stroke of the flashing sword of the rising sun. As 
in all the great controversies in religion and life, the battle 
is to be fought out in the region of presuppositions. That is 
why every controversy resolves itself into some ultimate and 
simple philosophy of life. So here, if we realize that love is 
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Jackson and the other was the president of a number of profit- 
able enterprises, named Egan. They picked out the subject of 
the segregated district as being a good one to start with. 

“We aren’t so foolish as to suppose we can wipe out the 
social evil,” they said, “but we can at least outlaw it. We 
can wipe out the ‘houses in our midst’ which are breeding 
places for it, whose stock in trade must be replenished yearly 
from the ranks of unspoiled womanhood. ‘The church of 
Christ and the licensed brothel shall not longer exist side by 
side in Atlanta.” 

They began talking like that in two column advertisements 
in the Saturday night editions of the newspapers. Week after 
week they continued to tell the plain, compelling truth about 
the social evil. Jackson wrote the advertisements and Egan 
every week paid out the money for them. It seemed at first a 
hopeless sort of effort; the city was not quite as near the edge 
of the religious awakening as they had hoped it might be; but 
week by week it moved nearer, until finally with the twenty- 
seventh advertisement public sentiment asserted itself in no 
unmistakable fashion, and the chief of police on his own voli- 


wy 


tion abolished the district. The twenty-seven weeks that had — 


passed cost Jackson more neglect of his business than ‘any 
young man can afford to stand; and they cost Hgan and his 
colleagues exactly a thousand dollars a week—$27,000. 

How they found homes for the women in the houses, how 
one of the women, the proprietress of the largest house brought 
to the committee $2,500 in cash, all her possession, and forced 
them to take it for the purchase of a home for fallen girls— 
all this has been written before. But Jackson and Egan and 
the ministers of Atlanta and their little crowd of co-workers 
did not stop with a single achievement. Week by week they 
continued their advertisements and directed them against the 
near-beer saloons. Atlanta is to have her awakening on that 
question and on the housing conditions also, Jackson and 
Egan intend that the white people of Atlanta shall know how 
the black people are housed, and that those landlords who 
need to ‘hear it shall be told the truth that he whose house 
breeds filth and disease is hardly better than he whose house 
shelters vice. 

They were raising funds for new Y. M. ©. A. buildings in 
Atlanta and there was considerable division of opinion in the 
committee as to whether the Negroes should be included in the 
campaign. On the night of the final discussion Jackson tele- 
phoned to Egan and then went over to the meeting. 

“IT am authorized by Mr. Egan to say,” he announced, “that 
he feels that this cannot rightly be termed a Christian enter- 
prise unless the Negroes of Atlanta are included in its pro- 
visions. He would like to have them included, and if they are 
included, he will pledge $6,000.” 

That after all is the real test of a religious awakening in 
a city like Atlanta. Does its influence extend beyond the 
ordinary friendless sins which it is always safe to attack to 
the “peculiar problem” which the majority of the community 
wants left severely alone? Is the awakening strong enough to 
touch and spiritualize the relations of the races? Week by 
week in two column sermons that cost real money for every 
word Atlanta is answering. 


the heart of the universe and the center of life, fear of all 
kinds must depart. In proportion as that creed is a living 
faith with us are all fears maimed or dispelled. If we accept 
that love, if we apply it to our every need, if we live in it, 
where is there room for fear? Want of this faith means want 
of faith in human destiny, and the world becomes a riddle and 
life a terror. But faith in the moral order of the universe and 
in the protecting love of the Father saves from despair. Even 
in the valley of the shadow itself men have been enabled to 
fear no evil, knowing that there was surely a way out, 
and walking calmly under a sense of protection—Hagh 
Black. se 
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In the Hour of Peril 


Every great calamity brings out latent heroism in men and 
women who may have seemed to lead lives of commonplace 
prosperity. It was true on the decks of the sinking Titanic. 
It was no less true in the destruction of the Lusitania. The 
world will not soon forget Mr. Alfred Vanderbilt, an amiable 
' millionaire of Newport and New York, who gave his lifebelt 
f to a woman and spent the last minutes of his life in gathering 
babies from among the huddled passengers and putting them 
in the boats. It will not forget that afflicted mother who, in an 
overcrowded boat, with her own hands committed her two 
. dead children to the sea in order that there might be room for 
the living. It will remember the last words of Frohman, friend 
j - of dramatists and master of theaters, who spoke of death as 
.“life’s most beautiful adventure.” We have no completed rec- 
-- ord of Lusitania heroisms, but we may take satisfaction in 
thinking of those who went bravely or light-heartedly to death, 
and believe that everywhere about us, even among the com- 
monplace or butterfly lives of men and women, there are latent 
possibilities of heroic words and deeds which go far toward 
redeeming the battered reputation of our poor humanity. 


Striking the Balance on Billy Sunday 


One of the ablest, fairest and most illuminating articles 
among scores which we have read during the last three years 
relating to the character and work of Billy Sunday appears 
in the Atlantic Monthly for May, under the title of The Me- 
chanics of Revivalism. Its author, Rev. Joseph H. Odell, was 
pastor for twelve years of the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Seranton, Pa., and is now on the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
He has had unusual opportunity to study the Sunday cam- 
paigns. 

WHasy enough it is to write a strong article either decidedly 
against Mr. Sunday or decidedly for him. Sufficient material 
is at hand for any clever penman. But it is a harder task 
to scrutinize Sunday against the background of history and 
modern life; to account for him and his undoubted influence; 
to weigh his demerits over against his merits. Because Mr. 
- Odell’s article does this very thing, we rank it with another 
most judicial article which appeared about two years ago from 
the pen of Rey. Henry Kingman, D. D., our Congregational pas- 
tor in Claremont, Cal., entitled Billy Sunday and True Religion. 
This Atlantic article first calls attention to revivalism as 
a historic function of the Christian Church, differing today 
from previous expressions in that it is not spontaneous, but 
deliberately planned and often commercially profitable. Mr. 
- Odell concedes Mr. Sunday’s absolute sincerity; deprecates 
his crude and intolerant theology, the tendency of his preach- 
- ing to create an artificial conscience, thinks he does some 
a-; harm, but declares concerning his personality: “The outstand- 
ing, unmistakable, undisguisable thing is that he is a genuine 
man devoting his strength without reserve to preaching the 
only gospel by which, he believes men may be saved from hell. 
He is not a scholar, not a thinker, not a sophist, not an actor 
_—but a healthy, frank, fearless and irrepressible man, who 
offers no apology for doing the one thing he feels that his God 
has told him to do: preach a Puritan gospel to a godless 

_ generation.” : 

- Concerning the results Mr. Odell says: “Men cease to be 
. profane long-established habits of intemperance are suddenly 

_ broken; dishonesty gives place to honesty ; vice becomes repug- 
nant and virtue glorious. Thousands betake themselves to the 
study of the Bible and many homes grow radiant that had been 

centers of gloom.” 

_ ‘The appearance of an article on this subject in a magazine 
of the character of the Atlantic Monthly is as significant as 

_ the article itself. It probably would not have found place un- 

less the editor had agreed with Mr. Odell when he says, “Billy 

‘Sunday appears to be the religious phenomenon of the opening 

2 the twentieth century.” It is hardly likely that the article 

ri change the opinion of those to whom Mr. Sunday and his 
nods are altogether repugnant, but it will incline the aver- 

r to believe that the truth about him is somewhere 

3 the undiscriminating praises of his friends and the 

denunciations of his foes. At any rate, we commend 
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closes, “Many philosophers, most dramatists and some saints 
have called this age spiritually dead and less responsive to 
religious appeal than any other through the centuries; to such, 
and to those who have accepted their characterization as true, 
Billy Sunday and his work are certainly worth studying.” 

On another page of ‘this issue we are asked by Rey. F. Q. 


Blanchard, a Cleveland Congregational pastor, if, in our judg- 
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ment, the end tustifies the means in the case of Mr. Sunday. 
We have never sought to justify Mr. Sunday’s irreverence, in- 
tolerance, vulgarity and commercialism. We do not regard 
them as a means to an end. They hinder rather than help his 
work, They stand in precisely the same relation to the final 
outcome of his endeavors that any man’s defects and weak- 
nesses stand in relation to his work for God and for humanity. 
Because of the intensity of Mr. Sunday’s personality these 
faults stand out all the more conspicuously. They are not to 
be extenuated and they are not the secret of his success. The 
only means we should attempt to justify in connection with the 
end, which Mr, Sunday undoubtedly attains, are his burning 
consciousness of the reality of God and the unseen world, his 
personal witness to his own conversion and his passionate de- 
sire and unceasing efforts to get other men to turn from sin 
to righteousness. 


A Noteworthy Deliverance 


The Southworth Lectures at Andover Theological Seminary 
by Dr. Ambrose W. Vernon, concluded last week, were the most 
scholarly interpretation of Congregationalism, historically con- 
sidered, which we have heard or read in recent years. Re- 
sponses to our invitation to the readers of The Congregation- 
alist to express themselves on changes in our polity inaugu- 
rated and proposed, have been few. We have been impressed 
by the lack of interest manifested in this vital matter, Dr. 
Vernon truly said that our Congregational ideals hitherto have 
been achieved through the personal character of our leaders. 
It may be that such leaders are few in our generation, or that 
they do not care at present to express their views. In these 
lectures, at any rate, a clear expression was given, based on 
patient study of history and a keen and candid insight into 
the genius of our denomination. These lectures were delivered 
with great effectiveness and the audiences, which filled the 
largest lecture-room and were mainly composed of ministers 
and students, were intensely interested. It would be well for 
our churches if these lectures, especially the last one in the 
series, could be heard by those who in this critical period are 
considering the future of Congregationalism in America. 


The Treatment of Belgium 


We have been loath to believe the reports which have come 
to us of German atrocities in the conquest of Belgium, and have 
suppressed most of them on the ground that we. were not in 
a position to investigate. Now, at last we have facts enough 
over the signature of responsible investigators. The date for 
the release of the British report in regard to these atrocities 
happens to coincide with that of the flood tides in our national 
indignation against the wanton and cruel sinking of the Lusi- 
tania. It is a conincidence merely, but it helps to increase the 
indignation and to deepen also the horror of all good citizens 
in regard to the consequences of unloosing the war spirit. 

The British commission whose report, is thus published to 
the world has been busy for five months in the sifting of evi- 
dence, It was made up of men of the highest reputation. Vis- 
count Bryce, former ambassador to the United States, the 
author of the best modern study of American political life, is 
chairman. Sir Frederick Pollock, judge of the Admiralty 
Court; Sir Edward Clark, the head of the English bar; Sir 
Alfred Hopkinson, a famous lawyer; Vice-chancellor Fisher of 
the University of Sheffield; Harold Cox, editor of the Hdin- 
burgh Review; and Sir Kenelm EB. Digby, Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State at the British Home Office, were the other 
members. These are names which command respect in Amer- 
ica as well as Great Britain. We have known Lord Bryce more 
intimately than any foreigner resident among us. ‘The pre- 
sumption of character as well as of the deliberate and judicial 
method pursued lend authority to the findings of this commis- 
sion. Its method has been thé careful sifting of evidence and 
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the cross-examination of witnesses, supplemented by diaries 
found upon German soldiers which are,-in view of their source, 
not open to the slightest suspicion of bias. 

The report of the commission, even in this time of shock, 
has sent a thrill of horror through the souls of American 
readers. It asserts as proved that in the German occupation of 
Belgium there were deliberate and systematically organized 
massacres of the civil population, accompanied by many iso- 
lated murders and other outrages; that in the conduct of the 
war generally, innocent civilians, both men, women and chil- 
dren, were murdered in large numbers, and women violated ; 
that looting, burning and the wanton destruction of property 
were ordered and countenanced by officers of the German 
army; that deliberate provision had been made for systematic 
incendiarism, that burnings and destruction without military 
necessity were systematically used as a part of a system of 
terrorizing ; and that the rules of war were broken by the using 
of civilians, including women and children, as a shield for 
advancing forces exposed to fire, in some degree also by killing 
the wounded and prisoners and in the frequent abuse of the 
Red Cross and white flags. That proof should be extant to 
such a degree of these deliberate massacres, burnings and 
cruelties justifies the otherwise incredible reports which have 
come to us from many quarters of German relapses into 
savagery. 

The last paragraphs of the report we may quote as summa- 
rizing the conclusion to which the commission was reluctantly 
compelled to come, and as expressing their forecast of the les- 
sons for civilization to be derived from this chapter of war, 
so discreditable to human nature and to the culture of Germany 
in particular: 

Sensible as they are of the gravity of these conclusions, the 
committee conceive that they would be doing less than their 
duty if they failed to record them as fully established by the 
evidence. Murder, lust and pillage prevailed over many parts 
of Belgium on a scale unparalleled in any war between civilized 
nations during the last three centuries. 

Our function is ended when we have stated what the evi- 
dence establishes, but we may be permitted to express our be- 
lief that these disclosures will not have been made in vain if 
they touch and rouse the conscience of mankind, and we ven- 
ture to hope that as soon as the present war is over the nations 
of the world in council will consider what means can be pro- 


vided and sanctions devised to prevent the recurrence of such 
horrors as our generation is now witnessing. 


The German Responsibility 


This is evidently no time for provocative speech or even 
thought, but quite as evidently it is a time for clear determina- 
tion in regard to our rights as a neutral nation under interna- 
tional law, and for their expression in demands upon the Ger- 
man government, which has made an international law for it- 
self in the attempted sinking of ships under the American 
flag, and in the destruction of passenger steamers on which 
Americans were sailing, without warning or opportunity to 
save the lives of passengers. 

The full text of President Wilson’s demands upon the Ger- 
man government has now been published. He has notified 
Jermany that this government stands upon its previous warn- 
ing and that it will hold Germany to a strict accountability for 
her acts against American lives and property on the sea. He 
asks reparation for American lives that have been lost and 
American vessels that have been attacked or sunk, together 
with modification of Germany’s plan of war at sea in such a 
way as to give the United States assurances against a recur- 
rence of the recent appalling destruction of American life and 
the attacks upon American ships. This is the interpretation of 
international law hitherto accepted by all civilized nations. 
Less than this the United States could not have demanded 
with honor. 

In regard to the loss of American life on the Lusitania and 
the methods of warfare which resulted in the sinking of that 
ship, there has been no such absolute unanimity of American 
indignation since the loss of the Maine in Havana Harbor. 
Pleas have indeed been heard asking for deliberation and cau- 
tion, and the President has set a memorable example of delib- 
erate self-control and unprovocative speech. A few voices were 
heard at first in defense of this murderous German attack with- 
out warning, many of them based upon a misunderstanding 


of the facts and of the rights of the nation under international 


law; but so heavy has been the storm of popular indignation 
that these excusing voices have more and more sunk into 
silence. In this universal preoccupation political issues have 
faded away and the whole American people is a unit in sup- 
port of the President. Never in the history of the republic have 
we come so close to the Roman practice, putting all responsi- 
bility in times of crisis into the hands of a dictator. 

The situation has been slightly clarified by a German 
declaration assuming responsibility for mistakes in the un- 
warned attack of German war-craft on neutral ships. The 
German government has just apologized for the sinking of the 
Dutch steamer Katwyk, though not to the satisfaction of the 
Dutch government and people. 
sibility, contradicting an earlier declaration of Feb. 18, which 
expressly disclaimed such responsibility, covers the cases of 
the American steamer Cushing, bombarded from the air, and 
of the Gulflight, torpedoed in the British Channel. It does not 
touch the cases of the Lusitania or the Falaba, on both of 
which the lives of American citizens were destroyed without 
warning by German submarines, 

The air has been full of indignant reproaches and calls for 
vengeance from our more valuable citizens. We can only re- 
mind our readers that the determined assertion of national 
rights is not facilitated by bluster. The inexcusable wrong 
done by the German policy of frightfulness must have an ex- 
piation. President Wilson, having already recognized the 
gravity of the situation by his deliberation, has now acted with 
firmness as well as dignity. The case does not admit of a com- 
promise. If Germany refuses to accede to the demands of 
America it must for a time result in a termination of friendly 
relations. It will rest entirely in the hands of the German 
government to choose whether any such refusal of the righteous 
demands by our President shall have this or worse results. 
There must not, however, in our utterances be anything which 
in sharpness of tone or by possibility of misunderstanding can 
look like a desire on the part of America for a share in the 
war-madness of the hour. 

The question has been asked, what motive Germany can 
have in her reckless and criminal disregard for the lives of 
Americans, One answer is to be found, we believe, in the 
German determination, previously expressed in official utter- 
ances, to make the public opinion of the United States, as well 
as our government, a means of breaking down the Allied block- 
ade of Germany. Germany, in a word, refuses to be blockaded, 
and seeks to make America the instrument of making its re- 
fusal valid. It need hardly be said that neither our people nor 
our government will for a moment consider the possibility of 
being used for such a purpose. 

The people of the United States are not alone in their feel- 
ing of horror at the sinking of the Lusitania, and in their sense 
of indignation at the wanton disregard of neutral rights. The 
newspapers of all the neutral nations have spoken with prac- 
tically a single voice. Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Italy, Greece, Argentina and the other neutral nations are at 
one. Is not this, as many prominent leaders are now urging, 
a time when the neutral nations of the world should get to- 
gether and insist upon their rights under the long-accepted 
principles of international law? Whether such a conference of 
the neutral nations as is hoped for this summer would result 
in a shortening of the war may be a question. It would at 
least give warning that the sober thought of the world, outside 
the immediate sphere of war, is against all interpretation of 
international law to suit the immediate necessities of a ruth- 
less and reckless nation in difficulties. In this connection it 
may be noted that Chili has its own ground of indignation in 
what it considers an impertinent and insulting German protest 
against the action of the Chilian government in accepting a 
British apology for the alleged sinking of the Dresden in the 
Chilian home waters, and has made its own demand upon Ger- 
many for retraction and apology. 

J 

One of the deaths among the Lusitania passengers that 
will be mourned particularly by the constituency of Northfield 
in this country is that of Miss Alice Varley, the daughter of the 
well-known English evangelist, the late Henry Varley, She 
has made her home in Northfield and was crossing the Atlantic 
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to pay a visit to her aged mother, who is ill. For many years 
past she has been of constant assistance to Mr. Moody in con- 
nection with the editing of the Northfield Record of Christian 
Work. Readers of that valuable journal are indebted to Miss 
Varley for much of the careful, painstaking labor so essential 
to the making of any kind of a periodical. A quiet, modest, 
devoted, woman, she, like her father, made her mark upon the 
Christian life of two continents. 


as 

Knox College at Galesburg, Ill., rejoices in the gift of 
$100,000 from Miss Ellen Browning Scripps of La Jolla, Cal., 
who graduated from Knox in 1859. She is a member of the 
Scripps Newspaper Syndicate which owns leading newspapers 
in many of our large cities from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
‘The General Education Board had previously made an offer of 
$100,000 toward a total of $500,000. This large initial gift sets 
. a good pace for other alumni and friends and, in the judgment 
of the Board of Trustees, it practically assures the success of 
the campaign for a half million dollars endowment within the 
. time limit, May 1, 1916. Congratulations to a college which 

deserves all that it is getting! 

wt 

To those who look with regret to the lost opportunity of 
European travel, we may be allowed to suggest the alternative 
of a summer trip in Iceland. A new line of steamers from 
Reykjavik to New York has just been inaugurated. We doubt 
whether they will afford the luxuries of the Lusitania and 
the Olympic, nor is Iceland rich in cathedrals or picture gal- 
leries. It has, however, some of the greatest volcanoes in the 
world and some of the most impressive scenery, and is the 
home of a people well worth knowing. It was from Iceland, 
it will be remembered, that the expedition started which made 

the first discovery of America. 


od 

The real power behind the. throne in Great Britain still 
seems to be what the English people emphatically call “The 
Trade.” The government is to take possession of the bars in 
certain designated districts where munitions of war are man- 
ufactured. BHlsewhere the trade in intoxicants is to go on as 
usual. From this side of the Atlantic it begins to look as if 
England were only half awake to the danger which threatens. 


It refuses to listen to its chosen leaders who tell it that the 
worst enemy of all it has to fight is drink. 


& 

A graceful act it was on the part of First Church, Colum- 
bus, to give its long-time leader, Dr. Washington Gladden, an 
electric car to take the place of the horse and carriage with 
which he has jogged about the city for many a year. His peo- 
ple are making Dr. Gladden’s later years happy by their 
thoughtfulness for his comfort and pleasure. We would all like 
to see “the first citizen of Columbus” rolling down the boule- 
yard in his fine new car. 

wt 

That was a fine speech to new citizens from a foreign land, 
in which President Wilson characterized America as a nation 
in which idealism was continually refreshed and renewed by 
accessions from without. Coming at the moment that it did, 
we do not wonder that he found it necessary to supplement it 
by a statement to the public that it was not an attempt to de- 
fine the policy of the government in immediate international 
relations. 

a 

That temperance wave which threatened several weeks ago 
to submerge England seems to have run up against the stone 
walls of a number of breweries, to say nothing about tradi- 
tional English conservatism. What they need over there is 
a cheap and popular edition of Dr. Crooker’s “Shall I Drink?’ 


ae 

When you say over that very timely Beatitude, “Blessed are 
the peacemakers,’ have in mind two conspicuous illustrations 
of that quality, one of whom bears the name of William H. Taft 
and the other the name of Woodrow Wilson. 

, at . 

Why not suggest to Mr. Dernberg that if he wishes to catch 
and hold the favorable ear of America he should offer himself 
as a passenger and hostage on ships carrying Americans 
through the German war zone? 

& 

Housecleaning time has come. Would it not be a good time 
for pastors and church clerks to do a little rummaging among 
the lists of absentee members? 


From Our Western Window 


Wars may come and wars may go, but the prisoner's life 
goes on—perhaps not forever, except in the case of the “lifer,” 
but for long, dreary days just the same. It isa pathetic word 
_ that comes out of Milwaukee, At fifty-nine years of age a 

- convict who has served thirty-six years in various prisons 
starts upon another term. Says he, “The wages of sin are 
small,” and we learn that in all this “career of crime,” so-called, 
the total value of his thefts probably do not reach $100! Think 
of nearly a lifetime in duress for such a paltry sum. And the 

' secret of it all he gives in one terse, laconic and slangy word, 
“Booze!” What a bargain for society in those thirty-six wasted 
years exchanged for the price which the liquor interests are 
tireless in calling to our attention, the taxes and the license 
fees! 

From his death cell in the California state penitentiary a 
young murderer sends out a similar warning. He has analyzed 
his past in these recent days of silent and toilless contrition: 
“There was a lack of will power—of higher inspiration to de- 
velop a good character in my life. ... Whatever we sow we 
shall also reap. From this there is no escape!” And we— 
you and I, and the rest of society mutually—might somewhere 
have stood by him as allies before he went down to defeat in 
the great battle at little more than twenty-five. 

No matter when the peace treaties of Europe may be signed, 
the all-important conflict for millions goes on with increasing 


strain. 


x * 


In current discussions on country life the rural school has 
been only slightly behind the rural church as a target for 
popular lambasting. Both have been assailed at vulnerable 
points until the little white meeting house and the little red 
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schoolhouse: have each seriously set to work to mend their 
ways. 

Nevertheless, the rural schoolmarm has still to receive, 
along with her confrére, the country parson, a due share of 
rebuke. Here is one which suggests a criticism, similar and 
frequent, upon the young theologue. It was spoken by Dean 
Barr of Drake University at the vocational session of a Middle 
West conference of teachers of education : 

“The city girl, with city training, goes to the rural com- 
munity to teach. ... Instead of holding up city life as the 
ideal life and city people as the heroes of the age, she ought 
to point out the conspicuous successes in the locality she is 
serving. ... It is a duty of rural teachers to point out to their 
boys and girls that the greatest field for success and even for 
heroics is on the farm.” 

There seems to me much of truth, but also a little of 
fallacy in this advice. After all is said, perhaps the rural 
success makes more for health, happiness and spiritual up- 
building than does the prize wrenched from the straining 
multitudes in the city. More than this, it would be wholly 
advisable to draw these pictures of rural opportunities in the 
polyglot classrooms of city schools, that some of these tense, 
handicapped youths might be drawn out to the life-giving 
fields of the country-side. 

On the other hand, is it wise or just to narrow the cul- 
ture of enthusiasm in the rural boy and girl to their native 
heath, to urge the ancestral vineyard and cornfield so ardently 
that the noise of modern industry and commercial enterprise 
is not heard? It would be prejudicial to right vocational 
theory and a serious attack upon the purifying springs to which 
most of us look for the salvation of the modern city. a. J. A. 


20, 1915 


The White Man’s Burden 


Has It Been Rolled upon the American, and Why? 


“Take up the white man’s burden; 
Ye dare not stoop to less.” 


It was a eatchy couplet, Kipling enough 
to give it a run and with meaning enough, 
to make it an appeal and a challenge when 
used a dozen or more years ago. And what 
was this white man’s burden then? It was, 


“Your new-caught, sullen peoples, 
Half devil and half child.” 


Or, as some said, it was “the little brown 
man,” the yellow man, the black man—any 
man but the white man, high and mighty. 

But amazing things can happen in a dozen 
or fifteen years, and now the white man’s 
worst burden is the white man _ himself. 
“Half devil,” did you say? And the other 
half primitive savage. And the white man 
who is to bear the burden has nearly nar- 
rowed down to the American man. From 
the Orient to the Occident there is a cry 
to the American for help. We must save 
China from Japan; we must save Mexico 
from Mexicans; we must save Great 
Britain from Germany; we must save Ger- 
many from Great Britain; we must save 
Belgium from starvation; we must save 
Asiatic Christians from “unspeakable” 
Turks; and we must keep on saving the 
heathen world from its sins and miseries. 
Some burden, that! We elected Mr. Wilson 
to run the American Government, and here 
is the whole stricken world demanding that 
he run to their help. Surely he is getting 
a run for his honor. 


A GREAT RECOGNITION 


What does it mean, this sudden throwing 
of the white man’s burden on the American? 
Why, it certainly must mean that stricken 
humanity thinks him the best able to bear 
it. The world is in a Red Sea of blood, and 
America has become a Moses. 
schools and churches, freedom and uplift, 
and we have put at the head of the nation 
a man out of the schools and churches; 
and now the troubled peoples call to us. 
It is an astonishing recognition of the great- 
ness of the combination which rules Amer- 
ican life. They have called us money-grab- 
bers, but our money tastes awfully good to 
starving Belgium. They have scoffed at us 
as crude—you remember the scornful things 
which the over-sea writers said about us 
when they ran across the continent—and 
now they want us to save them from “Kul- 
tur.” They have called us politically cor- 
rupt, grafters and all that, but now they 
turn to us as the people where justice 
dwells and honor gilds the sky. 

It seems very strange, but it is true, that 
the call is for deliverance from peoples who 
have stood at the front. Germany has been 
leading the scholarship of the world, and the 
ery is against Germany; and Germany's 
answer is a bitter cry against the foremost 
empire of the globe. Japan is the superior 
in the Orient, and China’s call is for help 
against Japan. “Save us from our sins,” 
was the old ery; now it is, “Save us from 
our superiors.” It is “the light which 
failed” that makes our light so brilliant. 


WHERE THE PRIMITIVE MAN COMES IN 


But what caused this sudden and serious 
failure among the high and mighty peoples? 
It has been said that civilization has col- 
lapsed, that there has been a return to the 
primitive man. In this there is a measure 
of truth, but it is truer to say that there 
has been a tremendous re-assertion of primi- 
tive wants. Food for the body is a primi- 
tive want. Man cannot live by bread alone; 
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nevertheless, bread he must have. There is 
no getting away from the primitive man in 
this respect; there is no civilizing us out of 
it. Press and pinch civilized man at this 
point, and he will become as savage as the 
primitive man. The Germans declare that 
they torpedoed the Lusitania as an act of 
reprisal because their enemy was trying to 
starve them. And we all know that trade 
rivalry was back of the hostile feeling be- 
tween the two nations. But trade is the 
means of feeding a nation. Neither Great 
Britain nor Germany raise food enough to 
supply their wants. They must have enough 
trade to buy food or go hungry. Great 
Britain’s supremacy on the sea gives her a 
commercial advantage over her rival. Ger- 
many is trying to destroy this command of 
the sea. The submarine is her invention 
for effecting her purpose, and the submarine 
has completely revolutionized naval warfare. 
Nothing is clearer and nothing more mo- 
mentous in the developments of the war. 
And the submarine has made a horror which 
shook the civilized world and seemed to up- 
set the basis of humanity in war. 


JAPAN’S PRESSURE ON CHINA 


Japan’s situation is naturally more seri- 
ous than that of the two great powers in 
the Occident. It is startling to read the 
deseriptions of that land, how meager it is, 
how thin its soil, how close to the edge of 
nothing its people live. Intensive farming 
has done its utmost; there is nothing more 
which it can do to raise crops on stones. 
But Japan must have more food or stop 
raising more people. The average density 
of population in Japan is 475 per square 
mile—in this country it is not fifty—and 
since the war with Russia the increase of 
population by the excess of births over 
deaths has been a little more than 700,000 
per year, or at the rate of seven per square 
mile. ‘This increase makes a pressing prob- 
lem for the Japanese government. Hunger, 
if not starvation, is just around the corner 
unless ‘an outlet can be found. Therefore,, 
Japan is out hunting for land. 

Japan’s situation in the Orient is like 
that of Great Britain on the other side of 
the sea. The British kingdom is a little 
island country; so is Japan. Great Britain 
went out and took possession of India, 
South Africa, Egypt and other parts of the 
earth which could be detached from original 
ownership, and Great Britain has trade and 
food and is fat and hearty. Japan is trying 
to do the same thing. China looks good to 
it, and inasmuch as the big Powers are 
otherwise engaged and cannot interfere, and 
inasmuch also as China has vast undevel- 
oped resources, Japan Would find the coun. 
try most convenient as a suzerainty. In a 
word, back of Japan’s movement against 
China is the primary want of food. Na- 
tional ambition, the desire to rule the Ori- 
ent and other motives may have their in- 
fluence, but the pressure of an unfeedable 
population is the first factor. It is a pri- 
mary necessity and leads to the primitive 
way of going for what is needed where it can 
be found. Somebody has said that in the 
last analysis all wars are trade wars. That 
somebody did not miss it much about the 
majority of wars. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF OUR ABUNDANCE 


Continuing from this point of view we 
can better understand why the American 
has suddenly become the peculiar and spe- 
cial white man of the world. America has 
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enough to eat without going on a es 


against its neighbors. In my travels since 
the war began I have been astonished and 
pained at the quantities of food going to 
loss in different parts of the country. We 
are feeding ourselves and much of the rest. 
of the world; and because we are well fed 
and are feeding others at big prices we can 
be good-natured and bear the white man’s 
burden. This seems like a primitive view 
of the matter, but we are in a time when 
the civilized world has suddenly slipped 
back to a very primitive frame of mind and 
course of conduct. ; 

But as I have intimated, there is a higher 
level, We have sold f tuffs for a high 
price, but we also have given away more 
than ever before was known in the history 
of charity. The one has enriched us in 
purse; the other has enriched us in charac- 
ter. We could have let the Belgians go 
hungry. It was not our war, and it was 
exceedingly trying to be asked to feed a 
people upon whom another powerful people 
were levying tribute; but our benevolence 
was equal to the emergency. And here it 
is that the white man’s burden is increased. 
The folly and madness of war make emer- 
gencies which call to Christian charity for 
help. A people moved with compassion for 
suffering humanity have great reason for 


wanting all other peoples to behave them- 


selves, because of the tax which war and 
its suffering put upon their benevolence. 
The more we feel one another’s woes, the 
more concerned we must be to have war and 
everything else which causes want and 
suffering come to an end. War across the 
sea may not touch us with shot or shell or 


‘dart of. disaster, but when it makes the 


heart bleed we feel its cost. Im this sense 

the better the white man is, the greater his 

burden. The spirit of Isaiah’s great chapter 

rests upon him—‘He hath borne our griefs 
and carried our sorrows.” 


THE REAL WHITE MAN 


Hence it comes to this, that the real white 
man under the burden of the world is not 
necessarily the man with the white skin, but 
the man with the white heart. There is a 
white man who blusters and boasts of his 
superiority, and is an offense wherever he 
goes, There is a white man who beats down 
the weak and excuses his conquest and 
crimes on the ground that his is “the para- 
mount nation.” “No doubt you have found,” 
said President Wilson in his speech to the 
naturalized citizens of Philadelphia, “that 
justice in the United States goes only with 
a pure heart and right purpose, as it does 
everywhere else in the world.” That is the 
white nation, “the nation,’ as he added, “so 
right that it does not need to convince 
others by force that it is right.’ The other 
kind of white man is likely to make more 
burdens than he bears. His selfishness 
sends him forth looking for a people upon 
whom he can levy tribute, a people whom 
he can compel to bear his burdens. His 
superiority is a means of conquest, not of 
uplift. : , 

To repeat: the only man who can be 
trusted to bear the burdens of the world is 
the man with a white soul and the purpose 
of the Christ who came to save us all. 
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No one can ask honestly or | 
be delivered from temptation 
himself honestly and firmly rm 
do the best he can to keep out | 
Ruskin. ; ' 
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David Brings the Ark to Jerusalem 


We find in this lesson a strange medley. Wholesome reverence 
and just appreciation of the value of a central sanctuary mingle 
with the most naive interpretation of an untoward event according 
to a mental habit long since vanished. We are not disturbed, for 
in the whole process of divine revelation the divine treasure comes 
“fn earthen vessels.” The greatness of Scripture lies in the 
character of God revealed not. in the worth or validity of partic- 
ular allusions which often indicate a point of view local and 
temporary. 

The military mind of David recognized the advantage attach- 
ing to a capital situated on the rugged heights of Judea. He 
therefore transferred his capital from Hebron where he had reigned 
seven years to Jerusalem where he was king for thirty years. Here 
in what came to be known as “The City of David’ he established 
the religious as well as the political center of Israel. He brought 
up “the ark of the covenant” which had come down from the days 
of “wandering in the wilderness.” 

He made it an event of national interest, ‘He gathered to- 
gether all the chosen men of Israel, thirty thousand.” The bring- 
ing of the ark was to be the act of an entire people. He showed 
his wisdom for the relegation of religious duties to a set of priests 
brings in the note of professionalism, which separates religion 
from every-day life. The spirit of democracy is for the political 
health of any people and it has no less value for the spread of real 
religion, 

GIVING THE LORD ONE’S BEST 


“They set the ark of God upon a new cart.” The Hebrew felt 
that Jehovah disdained to use that which had already been em- 
ployed in a service less august. The Philistines respected this 
sentiment when they returned the ark at Beth-shemesh—‘‘They 
prepared a new cart drawn by two milch kine on which there had 
come no yoke” to bear the sacred ark. The same sentiment was 
manifested in the time of Christ, when the Messiah rode into 
Jerusalem on a‘colt whereon no man had ever sat. The habit of 
providing for the use of the deity that which was fresh and unworn, 
as representing the best to be offered, was a principle deep-rooted 
in Hebrew thought. ’ 

But as the new cart bearing the sacred symbol made the steep 
ascent to the threshing floor of Nacon, the oxen stumbled and the 
ark was on the point of falling from the cart. The observant 
Uzzah put forth his hand to steady it and in the very act of mak- 
ing that effort dropped dead. 

The king and all his attendants were filled with consternation. 
The sudden death of this man so near the ark (which was to them 
as the earthly residence of the deity) must have religious signifi- 
eanee, The writer of this passage therefore accounts for it on 
the ground that Jehovah was displeased with Uzzah for assuming 
that God could not take care of his own ark and for his irrever- 
ence in laying upon it unholy hands. 

The priestly author of the parallel account in Chronicles adds 
to this that it may have been a mark of divine displeasure in that 

the ark was hauled upon a cart instead of being borne upon the 
shoulders of the priests according to: Levitical requirement. The 
sudden death of Uzzah was thus interpreted as a mark of Jehovah’s 
unwillingness to have his ark brought to Jerusalem. David there- 
fore gave command that the undertaking be abandoned. The ark 
was carried aside to the house of Obed-Hdom. 
. When we study this occurrence, having in mind the rebuke 
given by our Lord to those who hastily decided that the men on 
whom the Tower of Siloam fell because of bad masonry were sin- 
ners above all men in Jerusalem, we do not place upon it that 
easy, literal interpretation which has often puzzled discriminating 


students of the Bible. It is not improbable that Uzzah, in making . 


the steep ascent to Jerusalem and in putting forth his sudden ex- 
—ertion to saye the ark from falling, died from heart trouble or 
apoplexy. he absence of anything like a competent diagnosis 
and the confident readiness to connect physical misfortune with 
some secret sin combined to make natural the interpretation of 
Uzzah’s sud death as a judgment on presumptuous irreverence. 
We should find it hard to attribute to him who looketh not on 
the outward appearance of an act but upon the heart, such a swift, 
terrible act of retribution upon one who with the best intentions 
averted a shocking mishap by saving the ark from falling from the 
cart. If we must choose between making allowance for imperfect 
insight in the interpretation of certain Old Testament events and 
the bringing of a blot upon the divine character, the choice is soon 
made. “The Lord is slow to anger and plenteous in mercy”—we 
will hold fast to that, come what may. 
This sudden calamity discouraged the king from further effort. 
“David was afraid of Yahweh that day.” He said, “How shall the 
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ark of Yahweh come to me?” If a well-meant act of reverent care 
was followed by such fearful consequences, the transfer was fraught 
with possibilities too terrible to warrant any further attempt. 

The ark remained in the house of Obed-Edom for three months 
and no calamities fell upon the family that gave the sacred symbol 
its shelter. “The Lord blessed Obed-Edom and all his house.” 
There could be no permanent divine displeasure attaching to the 
transfer of the ark or it would have manifested itself during the 
three months. The king therefore makes bold to attempt once more 
the bringing of the ark to Jerusalem. 

The spirit of caution bred in them by the awful experience in 
that earlier effort is manifest in the narrative of this second 
attempt. The men who bore the ark were ordered to advance six 
paces and halt. This would give opportunity for Jehovah to mani- 
fest his displeasure (in case it was not his will that his ark be 
taken to Jerusalem). : 

But there was no mark of his displeasure—therefore “‘when they 
that bare the ark of the Lord had gone six paces, he sacrificed an 
ox and a fatling.” This religious ceremony concluded, in glad con- 
fidence that now they were not acting in opposition to Jehovah’s 
pleasure, the procession wound its way up to the tent which David 
had caused to be pitched for the sacred ark in the city of Jerusalem. 
“So David and all the house of Israel brought up the ark of the 
Lord with shouting and with the sound of the trumpet.” 


_ THE SONG OF ASCENTS 


The twenty-fourth Psalm has been associated with this event. 
Whether in its present form it belongs to that period or not, the 
spirit of the occasion is there most happily expressed. The people 
who conveyed the ark “played before the Lord upon all manner of 
instruments made of fir wood, and with harps and with psalteries, 
with timbrels, with castanets and with cymbals.” When they 
reached the foot of the hill the chant rang out, 


‘“Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
Who shall stand in his holy place?” 


Then back from the company of those who awaited the proces- 
sion at the top of the ascent comes forth the solemn answer: 


“He that hath clean hands and a pure heart, 
He shall receive a blessing from the Lord 
And righteousness from the God of his salvation.” 


Then the first choir ascending the hill in joyous procession calls 
upon the gates of Jerusalem to receive her rightful Ruler. 


“Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, 
And the King of Glory shall come in.” 


But the psalmist pictures the city as showing ignorance of 
this divine king. : 
“Who is this King of Glory?” 
Then the answer rings out in joyous triumph: 


“The Lord strong and mighty, 
The Lord mighty in battle, 
The Lord of Hosts, 

He is the King of Glory.” 


TWO PERMANENT LESSONS 


There are two great lessons to be drawn from this passage: 

I. The importance of establishing religion in the seat of polit- 
ical power. he political supremacy of Jerusalem would not be 
secure until the ark of the Lord and the blessings that came with 
it were resting within its gates. “Except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain.” The peace of our own coun- 
try and its highest welfare are only to be gained as the hearts of 
the people, where we find the ultimate seat of political power, be- 
come the hospitable dwelling places of the Spirit of him who dwelt 
of old between the cherubims in the ark of the covenant. 

II. We are taught that all service must be rendered in the 
spirit of reverence. The bottom thought of those early men was 
sound even though in the light of this Christian dispensation we 
are moved to modify their interpretation of some strange events. 
Thoughtlessness, carelessness, irreverence in the presence of God 
are perilous. When the profane oath drops from the lips, when 
a man bears himself in wanton rudeness toward things sacred, 
when attendants in the sanctuary lose the spirit of worship and 
become flippant critics demanding lively entertainment, tragedies 
take place. In every one of them something high and fine drops 
dead, even though the body moves serenely on its way. The Lord 
is in his holy temple—let all that is earthly keep silence before him ! 
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A City Without a Bread Line 

The article by Dr. Dunning in The Congregationalist of April 8 
on The Latest Thing in Hotels, in which he describes the Hotel 
de Gink, run by Jeff Davis, Chief of the Hoboes, in New York City, 
recalls the fact that Mr. Davis started such a hotel in Seattle in 
1914, which, after a brief sojourn there on his part, was turned 
over to one Henry Pauly, and which became under Mr. Pauly the 
Hotel Liberty of this winter, where 9,000 itinerant workers have 
put up. This Hotel Liberty is a highly developed form of the 
Hotel de Gink and should be studied by every municipality facing 
the problems of unemployment. Mr. Pauly this year has been 
backed by a Citizen’s Committee, representing practically all sec- 
tions and parties of the city. Of this committee, Dr. J. E. Crich- 
ton, ex-health commissioner, was chairman; Mr. J. B. Powles, a 
Jeading commission merchant, vice-chairman and head of the house 
committee; Dr. William K. McKibben of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League, secretary. 
rented in September. It was fitted up with kitchen, steam bath, 
toilets and hospitals, ete., all of the work being done by itinerant 
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Dan Crawford of Africa, G. Campbell Morgan of London, and Gipsy 
Smith the evangelist, at Winona; taken some months ago 


workers. All winter homeless workers from 1,000 to 1,600 have 
rolled their blankets around them and lain down on the floor to 
pleasant dreams. No man has been turned away. He could have 
lodging and two meals free. 


Good Results Throughaut Seattle 

Several things have happened. Work has been found for the 
men, from a twenty-five cent job up to clearing forty acres of land 
for ex-Chief of Police Griffiths. It has been proved, so Mr. Powles 
affirms, that ninety-seven per cent. of the men are willing to work. 
The men created their own organization and rules. Among them 
are bookkeepers, cooks, barbers, tailors, musicians, artists, ete., 
and their co-operation has been remarkable. During the six 
months the police have not come to the hotel except as guests. Not 
only have these itinerant workers proved that they could co-operate 
and would work, but they have been self-supporting. They have 
cost the municipality nothing. The probability now is that they 
will close with several thousand dollars to their credit. The Hotel 
Liberty has lessened the police problem, has eliminated the bad 
elements of the I. W. W. movement, has had the support of organ- 
ized labor and the indorsement of the Chamber of Commerce—the 
most conservative commercial body in the city. Seattle this win- 


One floor of a big empty factory building was’ 


ter has had no bread-line, although the unemployment problem 
has been most acute. All through the community is a growing 
respect for the men who are itinerant workmen. Seattle, with its 
Ienry Pauly and Hotel Liberty and two years’ success, greets New 
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One of the 897 army centers established in Enyland afler the outbreak 
of war 


York with its Jeff Davis and Hotel de Gink and expresses the be- 
lief that in the United States there will be a chain of such hotels 
for itinerant workers stretching from ocean to ocean. This move- 
ment is one link in the solution of the problem of unemployment. 
s. S. 

A Public-Spirited Association of Japanese 

A unique organization on the Pacific Coast is the Japanese 
Association of America, with its central bureau located in San 
Francisco, under the jurisdiction of the Japanese consul. Branches 
are established in Fresno, Sacramento, Pasadena, Los Angeles, 
Phoenix, Denver and Salt Lake City. Each branch has its local 
officers and board of directors. ‘The object of their monthly meet- 
ings is to bring about a better understanding and to promote fra- 
ternal relations between America and Japan. ‘To these ends de- 
bates and general discussions are held. So highly is their work 
esteemed that some branches are affiliated with American boards 
of trade. Los Angeles has the largest organization, with 800 mem- 
bers, but that of Pasadena, with 162 members, because of the 
quality of the work done, holds unusual place in public regard. 
Mr. Watanabe, the president, is the only Japanese known to be 
a member of an American board of trade, the honor being con- 
ferred because of his broad-minded fairness in dealing with delicate 
racial problems. This Association is especially public-spirited and 
usually spares no expense in entering splendid floats in the Pasa- 
dena Tournament of Roses. The eagle in the photograph on this 
page shows the inventive genius of the Japanese. Its wings and 
tail were realistically fashioned from palm branches. For a week 
several industrious Japanese were working upon their float, and 
the night before the parade twenty pairs of hands toiled until morn- 
ing putting final touches to the eagle, which cost, with its mount 
and the carnations used upon the horses, $675. 


Unusual Unity in Fargo, N.D. 

This year the Presbyterian church, the First Methodist church, 
the First Baptist church and the Congregational church held union 
meetings during the last two weeks of Lent. When plans were 
laid for the meetings Dr. R. A. Beard, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church, said to the other three pastors, “Now let us be 
sure and have a Thursday night communion service in Holy Week.” 
It was agreed to. Later the Baptist minister thought, “I don’t 
know, just what my people will think about this,” but he consented 


A JAPANESE TRIBUTE TO AMERICA 


A“ Spread Eagle” float made and driven by members of the Japanese 
Association of America in the Pasadena Tournament of Roses 
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to go on. Two deacons from each of the four churches distributed 
the elements and appropriate and high-grade hymns were sung. 
The house was packed and it was generally agreed that it was 
the most impressive religious service ever held in Fargo. And the 
best part of it is that such of the Baptists as were there were the 
happiest of all. 


- 


Volunteer Nurse a Victim at Erzroom 


News has reached the American Board of the death from 
typhus of Miss Marie Zenger, a Swiss woman member of the band 
of nurses and doctors dispatched from the Board’s station at Sivas, 
Turkey, to aid in caring for the sick in Erzroom when typhus broke 
out there early in the winter. She did heroic service, supervising 
the opening of a hospital by Armenians and seeing that the three 
American buildings devoted to hospital uses were cleaned and put 
. into running order again after. the conditions which arose when 
nurses, doctors and servants as well as the patients fell victims to 
the first typhus outbreak. The Sivas party had started over the 
‘mountains on their return journey when Miss Zenger was stricken. 
They reached Erzingan, an outstation of the Board, where a Ger- 
man hospital is located. Miss Zenger was taken to this hospital 
and given every care, but died March 23. Although not under 
appointment by the American Board, Miss Zenger was closely 

associated with the Sivas station as she was at the head of one 
of the orphanages established in Sivas after the terrible massacres 
some years ago. 


The Missionary and the Motorcycle 

Well-to-do and rich people in America are not the only ones 
who have found life more exhilarating because of motor vehicles. 
Little by little some of our missionaries on the field are becoming 
equipped with these useful and enjoyable vehicles. Their own 
salaries seldom permit them to purchase even a Ford or a motor- 
cycle, but sometimes their friends, kindred or college classmates in 
this country, realizing how much a missionary’s usefulness is en- 
hanced by the possession of one of these swift-moving machines, 
pass the hat and secure one for him. This is the way in which 
Rey. Fred B. Bridgman, one of the ablest of our younger mission- 
aries, has obtained the cycle pictured herewith. From his house, 
shown in the background, he can range quickly and easily over -his 
wide parish, which comprises the famous city of Johannesburg and 
its environs in South Africa. In the short time in which he has 
owned the machine he feels that he has been able to extend his 
work and cover his field far more satisfactorily than ever before. 
Friends of other missionaries in the Orient who are not as yet sup- 
plied with cars or cycles, please take notice! 


The Young Women’s Christian Association Building at the Fair 
One of the many beautiful and useful buildings on the spacious 
grounds of the Panama-Pacifie Exposition at San Francisco is the 
building for which two years ago young Y. W. C. A. workers be- 
' gan a campaign in order to insure proper headquarters for women 


THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION BUILDING AT THE SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 
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and girls. The national board pushed the project with energy, the 
San Francisco [Exposition managers co-operated as well as the 
women of the city and neighboring communities, and today this 


building is one of the chief attractions of the fair, at least for 


THE WAY A MODERN MISSIONARY GETS AROUND 
Rev. F. B. Bridgman ready to tour his parish 


Christian people. The average attendance for the first nineteen 
days after the Exposition opened was nearly 2,000 persons, and 
the lunchroom receipts for that period were over $13,000, the aver- 
age lunch per person costing thirty-seven cents. The idea is first 
of all to provide a pleasant social center for the large number of 
girls and women connected with the various exhibits and enter- 
tainments on the ground. Then a carefully prepared list of board- 
ing houses in the city is available for consultation. Furthermore, 
in its exhibit hall are the results of prize winning contests held by 
Y. W. C. A. organizations throughout the country. There are 
samples of economical wardrobes, of plays, stories and essays re- 
lated to women’s lives. Besides all these interesting features, there 
are comfortable rooms for tired sightseers and an assembly hall, 
where from motion pictures and the stereopticon some idea may 
be obtained of the varied and valuable work of the Y. W. C. A. 
the country over. Other organizations, too, have the privilege of 
using this room for their gatherings. A trained nurse is at hand 
to serve those who are suddenly taken ill. Young women from the 
San Francisco Association help extend hospitality. This is one 
of the edifices which those who would learn concerning the prog- 
ress of the higher life in this country should not neglect when 
they visit the fair. 


The Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. opened four new buildings in 
1914 which cost $930,000. It has now twenty-one centers in Phila- 
delphia and the neighboring Camden and Germantown, including 
railroad, university and nayal Associations, seaside and country 
houses. Its plant valuation is $2,500,000 and membership 13,214. 


THe 


Memorable Americans 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for May 23-29 


BY ISAAC OGDEN BANKIN 


Our Country’s Heroes. Heb. 11: 32-40. 

Heroes of the Bible. The days of the Old 
Testament were days of war. Many heroes 
of faith enumerated by the unknown author 
of the Letter to the Hebrews were warriors. 
One verse reads like a battle-cry, “For the 
time will fail me if I tell of Gideon, Barak, 
Samson, Jepthah, of David and Samuel and 
the prophets. Our Lord had words of com- 
mendation for warriors. A book has been 
written on the centurions of the Bible. Even 
the often-quoted words of the Sermon on the 
Mount must be read with reference to the 
background of history and of Christ’s treat- 
ment of men who bore arms. The Palestine 
of Christ’s ministry had peace; but peace 
under the armed Roman guardianship. And 
our Lord expressly recognized the citizen’s 
obligation to the keepers of the peace. 


The Question of Patriotism. We shall 
have to determine after this war is ended 
whether patriotism has a place among the 
Christian virtues. Many good people would 
dissolve all into a general loyalty to man. 
For myself, I expect patriotism not only to 
survive, but to survive with the allowance of 
a clear right of self-defense. The house of 
the just nation has as much right to police 
protection as the house of the good citizen. 


The Heroes of America. We have been 
fortunate in heroes, both of civil and mili- 
tary life. Memorial Week fastens attention 
upon those who fought. It would be well 
by-and-by if the meaning and uses of the 
day could be broadened to include all good 
servants of the nation. Our warrior leaders 
have been men of Christian faith. Washing- 
ton was an Hpiscopalian, Grant a Methodist, 
Sheridan a Roman Catholic, Howard a Con- 
gregationalist. Their names stand in full 
light, but we must remember also the hun- 
dreds of thousands of good citizens who 
served the nation on the battlefield. Life 
given for others deserves memory and praise. 
Most of us in this generation can look back 
to fathers or grandfathers or other blood rela- 
tions who risked their lives in war. 


The Religious Value of Memorial Day. 
Our organizations of old soldiers and the 
sons of soldiers properly connect the obsery- 
ances of the day with religious services as 
related to that self-sacrifice which is an ex- 
pression of the religious spirit and to motives 
derived from Christ’s self-giving. We be- 
come so easily absorbed in our own pressing 
affairs that it is well to be reminded of those 
who were willing to lay aside ambitions, to 
forego gains, to leave their loyed ones to 
anxious solicitude and to risk their lives for 
the service of the country. The nation has 
a right to the life and time and hopes of all 
its citizens, We forget in the smooth ways 
of peace that we are all under obligation to 
serve if the need arises. From this universal 
obligation of the citizen the thought rises 
naturally to the universal obligation of the 
children of God. When Christ demands our 
services, there must be no holding back. We 
give little enough—partly because we have 
such tired eyes and dull imaginations that 
we cannot see the opportunities of self-giv- 
ing for Christ's work that lie close at hand. 
A lesson of Memorial Day might well be 
alertness in watching for little opportunities 
of service when we are dispensed from the 
duty of full self-surrender. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE CRUEL HEART 


He that is glad at calamity shall not 
go unpunished.—Prov. 17: 5. 


To be cruel at all is to be eruel all 
through and through the substance and 
quality of the character. Men cannot be 
cruel to birds’ nests and gentle to chil- 
dren’s cradles. ...It is a mistake to 
suppose that we can be wanton up to a 
given point, and then begin to be eonsid- 
erate and benevolent.—Joseph Parker. 


Cowards are cruel, but the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to save. 
—John Gay. 


And always when a man tramples upon 
others, he tramples in that hour on his 
own heart.—G. H. Morrison. 


“O God! that men would see a little 


clearer, 
Or judge less harshly when they cannot 
see! 
O God! that men would draw a little 
nearer 
To one another!—they’d be nearer 
Thee.” 


This disease of enviousness corrupts 
very many who, while they endeavor to 
mar the brightness of another’s reputa- 
tion, feel the first disparagement of their 
own good character. Anhother’s prosper- 
ity is judged by them unfavorable, an- 
other’s adversity favorable. They are sad 
at another’s joy, are joyous at another’s 
sadness. They measure their riches in 
another’s poverty, and their own poverty 
in another’s riches. They try to darken 
another’s shining renown with a cloud of 
traducement, or to steal his glory by mere 
silence, They spoil the pure brightness 
of another’s virtue, or mix the ferment 
of falsehood with the true. O grief! what 
monster more monstrous than envy? 
What evil more destructive? What fault 
more to be condemned? What torment 
more full of punishment ?—Alain de Lisle. 


But the chief and sorest punishment 
which befalls the scorner is spiritual pov- 
erty, the loss of knowledge and of good- 
ness, which is the chief and only irreme- 
diable poverty of human life-—John Wat- 
son, 


O Thou most merciful, who hast made 
us in thine image and called us to attain 
a likeness to the kind and sympathetic 
thought of our Lord Jesus, arm us by the 
aid and teaching of thy Holy | Spirit 
against all cruelties of thought and word 
and deed. Help us to grow in that spirit 
of brotherly kindness which becomes those 
who are the children of God and builders 
of his Kingdom in the earth; not envious 
of any, not seeking first our own selfish 
good according to the dictates of our igno- 
rance, rejoicing in the good of others and 
never glad at their calamity. And this we 
ask of thee, not alone that we may escape 
the punishment of the cruel, but that we 
may become like thyself in mercy and 
lovingkindness. In the name of our mer- 
ciful and longsuffering Lord and Brother 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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PRAYER 


Money, Men and Prayer 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for May 80—June 5 


BY PARRIS T, FARWELL mae | 


The Call of Foreign Missions for Money, 
Men and Prayers. Hag. 2: 4-9. 

One Work. The missionary work of the 
church of Christ is one, to win the whole 
world for Christ. For convenience and the 
greatest efficiency it is divided in organiza- 
tion and name into work at home, in our 
own land and work abroad. But every 
Christian should have a share in the whole 
work. Missionary committees will find 
much suggestion and assistance in a little 
handbook upon the topics for 1915 prepared 
by the American Board and the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 


Money Needed. Of course money is 
needed. Every year more could be used to 
advantage than is received. Bverywhere 
there are priceless opportunities that must 
be neglected, for lack of money. The regular 
expenses arise from the support of our 600 
missiqnaries at the small salary of about 
$500 each, the maintenance of our 600 
churches, 1,500 schools, 28 hospitals, 45 dis- 
pensaries, beside industrial plants and other 
institutions. No great undertaking in the 
world is more important than this, or is car- 
ried forward more economically and effi- 
ciently. The churches should give so gener- 
ously that not only this regular work will 
be adequately supported but that there shall 


,be an allowance for expansion and new work. 


During the past year there have been sixty 
special requests for advance work, “all most 
worthy,” and nearly all were declined. 
Every Young People’s Society should be well 
instructed in the work of foreign missions 
and should have a share in their support. 


Men Wanted. And of course men are 
needed as well as money. The American 
Board handbook, referred to above, says: 
“Simply to fill the vacancies caused by death 
and withdrawal from the work because of 
ill health the Board needs annually fifty or 
sixty recruits, to say nothing of those needed 
if any advance is to be made. And these re- 
eruits must have the very highest qualifica- 
tions if they are to take places of leadership 
on the field as evangelists, educational lead- 
ers, physicians, nurses, agricultural and in- 
dustrial experts, architects, business agents, 
stenographers. The call today is for men 
and women of varied training who can lay 
foundations of Christian civilization in the 


Orient.” 


Pray for the Work. And then remember 


tinually, at home in private prayer and in 
the public meetings. The energizing power 
of prayer is far greater than we realize, 
Not only is he who prays benefited, but the 
hearts of those for whom Breve contig 

are strengthened. Some think 
power, like wireless telegraph, can tra 
the world around. ‘There have 
stances, many times, of religious ¢ 
on remote mission fields that 
connected with the earnest pra 
tians in home churches. But 
know the laws by which God 


for the missionaries, and for th 
verts who often undergo great he 
workers and the native churches. 
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THE 
LEAGUE of INTERCESSION 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest. 

And he spake a parable unto them to the 
end that they ought always to pray and not 
to faint. 


The object of prayer for the week 
beginning May 30 will be 


For THE BEREAVED IN WAR. 


For the mothers and wives of dead sol- 
diers in the nations now at war and for 
orphans left without a father. 

For those. in our own land who still 
remember the losses that came to them 
in our own wars and for the surviwors 
whom we honor on Memorial Day. 

For the survivors of the Lusitania and 
other ships destroyed in war and for those 
who mourn the loss of friends or kindred 
in these disasters. 

That the time of war may be shortened, 
but first that God’s will may be done and 
his purposes may be fully attained, 

For growth of sympathy and the spirit 
of practical helpfulness to meet the needs 
of the sorrowing. 


O Thou who hast let loose for a season 
the cruelties and evil thoughts of men, 
hear the cry of those who suffer, and 
make an end, if it please thee, not only 
of war, but also of the desire for war and 
the spirit of cruelty in the hearts of men. 
‘We ask especially for the stricken hearts 
that mourn for those whom war has taken 
from their homes. Help us to help and 
sympathize with them in their times of 
need, and open a way before them with 
thy special and indwidual care. In the 
name of Olrist, the compassionate, the 
lover and brother of men. 


[The object of prayer for the week be- 
ginning May 23 will be For the Chris- 
tians of China in Their Present National 
Hmergency. Comment in The Congrega- 
tionalist for May 13.] 


Monday of this week is our national Me- 


' morial Day. We shall be wise this year in 


enlarging our thought to take in the sorrow- 


ing of all nations. In Mexico, in Russia, 
‘in Hungary, Bohemia and Austria, in Serbia 


and Herzegovina, in France, in Germany, 
in Belgium, in Great Britain, in Canada, 
Australia, South Africa and India, in China 
and Japan there are already countless 
widows:and orphans. Nor have we escaped 
on our Mexican borders and in the new ter- 
rors of the sea. We have to remember with 
compassionate as well as indignant interces- 
sion those whose friends and kindred went 
down on the Lusitania and other ships. If 
this sad war goes on, the world will be full 


- of widows and orphans everywhere, victims 


of the dreadful spirit of jealousy, suspicion 
and hatred which finds its expression in the 
cruelties of war. 

“Gneat as is the admitted mystery of 
prayer, there can be little doubt that much 
of its secret lies wrapped in the co-operation 
of the divine and human will. In prayer 
man is “a laborer together with” his God. 
We have had enough in our day of the shal- 
low eyangel of labor, man’s gospel preached 


' to man; we have been told till we weary of 


hearing it, that “he who works prays”; but 


let us lift up our hearts high enough to meet 


a fuller, deeper, richer truth; let us learn 
that “he who prays works,” works even with 
his God, is humble enough, is bold enough to 
help him who upholds all things with the 
word of his power.”—Dora Greenwell. 
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She Knows What She Wants 


The well informed housekeeper 
insists upon using only a baking 
powder which is made of cream of 
tartar. She might read in an 
advertisement or be told that alum 
and lime phosphate, which are 
used as inferior substitutes in 
cheap baking powders, were all 
right in the quantities used but 
she would not buy them or permit 
them to enter her kitchen. Why? 


Because she knows that cream 
of tartar has always been accepted 
as the most wholesome agent, with 
soda, for raising cake and bis-= 
cuit, and she wants a baking 
powder made of cream of tartar, 
like Royal. 


This conclusion is the result 
of unconscious absorption, either 
her own or her mother's, of the 
Opinions of the highest authori- 
ties on hygiene and home cooking. 


The prudent housekeeper, when 
she uses baking powder, reads the 
names of the ingredients printed 


on the label. 
wants. 


She knows what she 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
New York 


Does End Justify Means 


BY REV. FERDINAND Q. BLANCHARD 


In the chatty and interesting description 
of a trip which the editor of The Congrega- 
tionalist made recently to New York you 
write of a visit to Paterson and of the fav- 
orable impression made by listening to Mr. 
Sunday. Your feeling seems to be based on 


just the grounds which are almost univer-. 


sally given by those whose own methods of 
Christian work are quite different from Mr. 
Sunday’s but whe nevertheless believe. in 
him. You approve him because there ap- 
pears to be an improvement in morals and 
an increase in church interests as a result 


of a Sunday campaign. You condone what -° 


in his methods you cannot sanction. 

Now I am minded to ask this question of 
you as a representative of a class whose 
opinion is most influential. Do results jus- 
tify processes? 

While it: is true that Mr. Sunday urges 
men to be sober, pay their bills, to be decent 
to wives and children and to go to church 
on Sunday (although why they should go 
where there are such muddle-headed ginks 
as he thinks ministers to be is not clear), 
it is also true that he preaches intolerance 
of every one who does not agree with him 
and a God of hate and anger; that he uses 
language which you would punish your chil- 
dren for using, and by carefully arranged 
methods collects great sums of money for his 
work, in regard to the use of which none 
have the slightest right to inquire. You can- 
not approve such methods by themselves. 
You see the results, however, which look 
good. Therefore, you excuse the method. 

If there was one principle which that 
great teacher, Garman of Amherst, impressed 
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more than another it was this. Processes in 
the end determine results. Dare to stand by 
the right process. Do not be misled by re- 
sults which seem good when you know the 
process is wrong. This seemed as convinc- 
ing as it is true when one sat in Garman’s 
classroom, but from that day to this I have 
found that most men do not accept the law. 

Was this great master of philosophy right 
or was he wrong? I have personally never 
wavered in my conviction that he was right 
here as generally. And there are some of 
us who will appeal to time against present 
results for justification of our belief that if 
Billy Sunday proclaims, as his admirers ad- 
mit, a God that is not the God of Jesus, if 
he preaches a spirit towards one’s fellows 
that in only a few respects is like that 
taught by Jesus, if he outrages by his con- 
duct the example of Jesus, then in the long 
run he cannot do the work of Jesus. 

The test of the rightness of a process of 
Christian work is the gospel of Jesus. When 
one has to,admit that the spirit of Billy 
Sunday’s campaign is the antithesis of Jesus’ 
spirit, there is no final justification in 
erowded tabernacles or a multitude on the 
“sawdust trail.” That trail leads soon or 
late to bitterness and wrath and clamor and 
evil speaking, for whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap. 

I know this as surely as I know that his 
appeal is more than one-half un-Christlike in 
its elements. There are many methods to 
close up saloons. Billy Sunday uses one. 
There is but one way to be a Christian. 
That is to have the spirit of Jesus. Billy 
Sunday does not know this way. Do you 
believe a right result can come in the end 
from a wrong process? 


Buclid Avenue Church, Cleveland. 
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The Sunshine Clan 


BY MARY DAVIS 
CHAPTER XIX, 


We said the magic words too well, 
And bound ourselves by the fairy spell 
That sealed our eyes and shut our ears 
To common duties lying near. 


It had been raining steadily for a week. 
Dumpling demanded to know where all the 
wet came from. However, it was splendid 
inside weather for. reading and making 
eandy. On Saturday afternoon dear, over- 
worked Daddy had to drive seven miles to 
a funeral, while Aunt Christine splashed 
through all the mud puddles and rivers of 
Main Street rather than lose an important 
meeting of the Civics Club. Hilda had gone 
to Worcester to attend her second cousin’s 
wedding, so we looked after ourselves to our 
perfect self-satisfaction. 

A cozy fire crackled in the fireplace, for 
it was cold and damp if it was June. Every- 
one was reading and sucking a large piece 
of good, if somewhat sticky, molasses candy. 
3y and by The Dictionary looked up from a 
-slim, green volume which was one of a large 
boxful that Grandfather Curtis had just 
sent us. 

“Tisten,” he commanded; "here’s a Magic 
Spell. He who says it must not speak for 
two hours and a marvelous thing will hap- 
pen. But all kinds of misfortune occur if 
you break the charm.” 

“TLet’s try it,’”’ proposed Tess, who openly 
admits her belief in fairies. 

“Let's,” growled David Livingstone, who 
saw a good chance to keep the room quiet 
while he was lost in the Brazilian Wilder- 
ness, 

“Read it, Bobbie,’ 
“I’m going to try it.” 

“It’s very simple,’ explained Bobbie. 
“First say ‘Big, bag, beg, boom, widdle ees, 
mystery charm’ six times forward and back- 
wards, and the spell is wound ap.” 

It was three o’clock when the last one 
finished, which meant that no one must speak 
until five o’clock. 

David Livingstone gave a little grunt of 
relief and buried himself in his book again, 
but I went over to the bay window and 
stared up the street. I was suddenly seized 
with an intense longing to speak. Tess and 
Jennie came over and stood by my side, and 
I knew they felt the same way. By and by 
we spied two men stalking along the road. 
I tapped Charlie lightly on the shoulder 
and attracted his attention. It was evident 
by this time that the strangers were coming 
to the parsonage. 

Charlie picked up Dumpling’s slate. “Two 
book agents are coming, he wrote; “saw 
them in church last Sunday. I'll count out 
to see who shall go to the door.” 

Of course he made me the victim. As the 
bell jangled somebody thrust the slate in my 
fingers, and I went angrily down stairs. 

The men did not have their books in sight, 
but book agents are very sly fellows who 
always go to the minister first and often 
ruin his temper and a splendid sermon ‘by 
their untimely visits. 

“Ts Dr. Stuart in?” asked the younger of 
the two men. His voice was crisp and short, 
not at all like the usual agent’s, which is 
always very low and persuasive. 

I shook my head and then, blushing hotly, 
wrote, “He will not be home until five 
o'clock.” 

“We'll wait if the little tartar will let 
us,” said the older man, decisively. And 
much against my will, I showed them into 
the study and sulkily took their raincoats 


drawled Elizabeth ; 
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and umbrellas. Poor Daddy would be tired 
to death when he came in from his long 
drive, and to find not one, but two agents 
there! : 

The men made themselves thoroughly at 
home. One went over and peered at the 
books in the little revolving bookcase and 
the other thumbed the magazines on the 
table approvingly. “The Doctor keeps 
abreast of the times,” mumbled the younger 
man. “Doesn’t seem much doubt but that 
he’s the man for us.” 

The older man mumbled assent, but 
glanced warningly in my direction. 

“Little Swede girl,” the first man assured 
him. “Probably can’t speak any English. 
Plump little lassie, isn’t she?” 

I left the room with dignity and laid vio- 
lent hands on Charlie. I didn’t intend to 
miss the fairy gift, but I wanted to know 
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CHILDREN 


what those two book agents intended doing 
with Father. Charlie took the slate and 
wrote for a minute. He is the.best writer 
of his age in Linden Hill, and the following 
message was beautifully written and placed: 
“We regret to say that Dr. Stuart posi- 
tively will be too busy to purchase books of 
any kind today.” 

I nodded approvingly and then motioned 
him to wait as I ran down to the kitchen. 
The men were wet and cold, and the least 
I could do was to make them a cup of tea. 
Elizabeth slipped down after me and cut 
the bread and cake, and I poured the tea 
into our blue china cups and placed the 
little lunch on a big tray. Charlie was 
waiting, and we took both the tray and the 
slate into the study and laid them down 


Continued on page 635 


Little Miss Muffett Abroad 


BY ALICE E. BALL 


X. Sweden 


Young Alma of Sweden, 
In a garden like Eden, 
Ate her supper of flat Swedish bread, 
When a tame saucy bird 
Flew away with a third 
And ate it right over her head.- 


(To be continued) 
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The Sunshine Clan 


Continued from page 634 


and withdrew, Such an insulting peal of 
laughter as followed us! Charlie pointed 
hopefully to the clock. It was quarter to 
five. In fifteen minutes we should be free 
to speak our minds to those persistent book 
agents that would make Father even more 
weary by their appeals to buy their books. 

I never remember being so glad to hear 
the clock strike before. “Now, Elizabeth,” 
I commanded, “‘you go in and tell those men 
Father doesn’t need any of their books, and 
tell them if you get a chance that I’m no 
more of a Swede than they are.” 

Elizabeth nodded and walked off into the 
study with her curious little air of dignity. 
She picked up the empty tray and smiled 
calmly at the strangers. “Dr. Stuart will 
be far too tired to talk books when he 
comes,” she said, reprovingly. 

“My dear little girl,’ asked the older man, 
“do we look like Linden Hill book agents? 
Our business with your father is very im- 
portant.” 

“In that case,” she said, bravely, “please 
come out where there is a fire.” 

As they entered the den I was demanding 
of each of the Clan, “And do you think I 
look like a Swede?” 

There was a dreadful pause, but Bliza- 
beth was still mistress of herself. ‘We had 
all promised not to speak until five o’clock, 
and this is my sister Polly, whom you have 
met before.” 

They murmured something about the tea 
being hot and the cake good, but we were all 
very much embarrassed and the other mem- 
bers of the Clan announced it was time for 
them to be going. We five Stuarts had to 
face things; but when Daddy’s step was 
heard in the hall the older of the two men 
eame and shook hands with me: “I don’t 
blame you a bit, Miss Polly, and don’t give it 
another thought. You were only trying to 
shield your father.” 

And nothing marvelous happened except 
the callers made supper an hour late and 
Daddy was strangely silent. 

I couldn’t go to bed without telling Father 
the whole story, but he didn’t seem to hear 
me until David Livingstone said trium- 
phantly, “And nothing marvelous happened, 
so you girls and Dumpling needn’t believe 
in fairies any more.” 

And Daddy smiled a little sadly as he 
agreed we had had book agents enough to 
shake our faith in strange men, but these 
visitors had spoken highly of us, and so I 

~meedn’t worry. 

“Daddy must be awful tired,’ worried 
Charlie as we went upstairs. 

“Said he wished they had been book 
agents,” announced Dumpling. ‘What did 
he mean, Polly?’ 

(Continued next week) 


Good Progress in Cleveland 


In Cleveland religious conditions, as 
shown, by the statistics gathered by the 
Federated Protestant churches were never 
more optimistic. All the Protestant churches 
have worked in harmony and have secured 
distinct betterments. The red-light, segre- 
gated vice district is being steadily e¢lim- 
inated by the municipal authorities with 
whom the Committee of the Federated 
Churches has intimately co-operated. In 
another twelve months the authorities ex- 
pect the district to have been wiped out. 
As a result of strong pressure brought by a 
similar committee on the Common Pleas 
judges, the number of divorces has been re- 
duced over 900 during the year 1914, as 
compared with previous years. Personal 
and parochial evangelism has been vigor- 
ously pushed with great success. 

A distinct advance has been made during 
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If a King’s Doctor told 
you to take Sanatogen— 


you would be impressed—for you know that a King’s Doctor 


must be a man of highest professional standing. 


You would 


take Sanatogen feeling confident that it would do the things 


promised; give you fresh vigor, fortify your system as no 
other tonic could. 

Now it is a fact that the private physicians to seven Em- 
perors and Kings, after personal observation of its effects, 


have endorsed Sanatogen in writing. 
the accompanying letters of ‘Dr. Ott and Dr. Kuhn.) 


So you see a king’s physician might rec- 
ommend Sanatogen to you, if you could 
consult him—indeed there are over 21,000 
practicing physicians who would tell you 
to take Sanatogen, because they all have 
written us, some telling of its power to 
strengthen the nerves, others of its power 
to enrich the blood and upbuild the sys- 
tem, and still others of its wonderful quali- 


ties as an aid to digestion. 


Such are the credentials of Sanatogen— 
they should, they must convince you that 
Sanatogen has a service to perform in 


your case. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere in three sizes from $1.00 up. 
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the strength, to stimulate 
bodily functions, and to im- 
prove the circulation of the 
blood.’’ 
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the year in providing and organizing social 
service facilities in churches of several de- 
nominations. Nearly all the new churches 
now being built provide for athletic work, 
including gymnasium. Organized clubs have 
been greatly increased. One church opened 
a cheap lunchroom for unemployed men. 
Dramatic clubs have been a marked feature 
of this winter season. Distinct advance has 
been made in Sunday school efficiency, espe- 
cially in conserving Sunday school results in 
church membership. 

Church people hereabouts are wondering 
why they have not been federated for the 
last fifty years, so astonishing have been 
the results of the last four years of quiet, 
effective work in co-operative methods. 
Easter Day showed the most phenomenal 
attendance, and the additions to the 
churches already reported indicate the best 
Baster season ever recorded. The Feder- 
ated Churches organization is responsible 
for this result in part, because through its 
committees and its monthly publication it 
has steadily kept before all the churches 
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the main purpose of the church. This has 
stimulated the denominational organizations 
to a healthy emulation resulting in un- 
paralleled activity, which is steadily 
corded by the Saturday newspapers. 

An astonishing result of federated church 
activity has been the reduction of fifty per 
cent. in the divorces granted in the county. 
Here again the method was investigation, 
private conference with the Common Pleas 
judges and the establishment of rules mak- 
ing improper divorces difficult. 

The Social Betterment Committee had as 
its guests recently the entire senior class of 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, who were 
shown what Cleveland is doing to improve 
social conditions. 

Denominationally, Congregationalists 
happy. Our churches are being vigorously 
Jed. Our Monday meetings of ministers are 
about the liveliest gatherings hereabouts. 
Growing out of the discussion as to whether 
we should indorse the invitation to Billy 


re- 


are 
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The Opportunities of Children’s Day 


Children’s Day is a great time for young 
and old to come together and rejoice in the 
“beauty of holiness.” The Children of Is- 
rael in their best days went up to the sanc- 
tuary with joy and gladness. The prophet 


THE ENTHUSIASTIC LITTLE PEOPLE 


in his message of the good times coming told 
of the old men leaning on their staff for very 
age and the boys and the girls playing. The 
scene would not have been complete if either 
had been lacking. So the church of today 
and the church of tomorrow must have its 
men and women, its boys and girls. 


IN OUR STRONG CHURCHES 


Since the days of the eloquent Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs of New York, the wisest ministers of 
our large churches, as well as small, make 
much of Children’s Day. It is a time for 
gathering the whole church family together. 
Babes are consecrated, ‘‘seven-year-olds” are 
given Bibles, the children take their part and 
the older ones gladly join in the service. In 
the country-at-large more attend church on 
Children’s Day than on Waster, even at its 
best. It is, as it should be, the best Go-to- 
Chureh Sunday of all the year. 


THE GATHERING TIME 


We are a migratory people, and every 
church is surrounded by strangers. Some 
have been members and have strayed away. 
It is well worth while to make such prepara- 
tion that all will have an invitation to at- 
tend, will be made at home and will wish to 
come again. 

In all parts of New England, in our great 
states of the Interior and West, there are 
multitudes whom we call aliens. The public 
school and the playground have broken down 
barriers between the children. Many who 
were attached to the churches of the Father- 
land have drifted’ from them. They still 


have a hunger that can only be satisfied by 
They need our help and 


spiritual things. 
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we can help them. The brightness and 
beauty of a real Children’s Day will give a 
new vision of what America is and an in- 
spiration, even if they only come within our 
church walls at that time. Foreign children 
and their parents love to visit the churches 
on Children’s Day, if they are invited and 
kindly received. 


BRANCH SCHOOLS 


There are branch schools and there are lit- 
tle churches which the stronger ones may 
help on Children’s Day. 

Hundreds of little Sunday schools planted 
by the Sunday School Society joyfully ob- 
serve Children’s Day. The illustrations 
show us the grounds prepared for one of 
these little schools, at Cow Creek, Ore., and 
a company of the little people as they are 
preparing, and also the strong men, some of 
whom have come from their toil. Similar 
illustrations could be given from hundreds 
of other places if a photographer was on 
hand. For thousands the occasion, made pos- 
sible by the missionary and extension work 
of the Sunday School Society, is the bright- 
est day in all the year. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO ON CHILDREN’S DAY 


On an average there are used over 100,000 
copies of the Children’s Day services fur- 
nished free by the Sunday School Society. 
By their use probably 400,000, at least, are 
united in thought and spirit. At no time 
are we Congregationalists so much in accord 
as on Children’s Day. It is worthy of note 
that the services furnished free save the 


PREPARED FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 
Cow Creek, Ore. 


schools nearly $5,000 a year, or an aggregate 
of about $150,000 since the custom was es- 
tablished. On the other hand, the Sunday 
schools and churches in their offerings for 
extending the Sunday school work have 
given $537,064.40 through the little en- 
velopes which accompany the services. These 
gifts have been so widespread that they have 
not lessened contributions to other causes. 
The Society offers a variety of services 
this year: Children at Home, True Patriots, 
Forward, The First Children’s Day and The 
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ey aid, Colleges, State Universities, Academies. Mission 
schools Texas, Utah, New Mexico. 


Church of Today and the Church of Tomor- 
row. All of these are highly commended 
and are being widely circulated. No subject 
is more important and none more winsome 
than that which has to do with the home. 


THE STRONG MEN TAKE PART 


Strong churches may scatter blessings far 
and wide on Children’s Day. 

There are many communities in nearly 
every state, and especially in the great, new 
states of the West, where there are mining 
camps, great ranches and lonely valleys, 
without religious ;:vrivileges of any kind. The 


offerings of Children’s Day help to plant ° 


schools and often the “desert blossoms as the 
rose.” The gifts carry bright literature to 
multitudes who need help and encourage- 
ment, 

OTHER LANDS 


At no time in the world’s history has there 
been more need of sending the message of 
“peace and good will” to the troubled nations 
of the world. The Congregational Sunday 
School Society aids schools in all parts of 
our own country and the schools of the 
American Missionary Association in our in- 
sular possessions and Hawaii and an increas- 
ing number in foreign lands connected with 
the American Board. It needs to do much 
more. 

THE OFFERING * 


There is no Congregational cause that re- 
ceives its support from such a numerous 
company. Children love to give, and the 
older ones on Children’s Day catch the spirit. 
A good gift from all our church members 
and Sunday school scholars on Children’s 
Day would make it possible to send workers 
to organize Sunday schools in scores of 
places where they have none. It would send 
good literature into thousands of homes in 
our own and other lands. 

One of the great joys of Children’s Day 
is the opportunity of doing good. 
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Sunday, which was negatived by a solid 
majority, arose the discussion as to the au- 
thority of the Old Testament Scriptures for 
Christian men. Radical positions quoted 
by the newspapers have been vigorously at: 
tacked by stanch conservatives, asserting 
the historicity of the Jonah story in partic. 
ular. Prof. George F. Wright, editor of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, who has for thirty years 
been the vigorous supporter of all conserva- 
tive views in this vicinity, offers a biological 
discovery of the air sac of a whale which 
could easily care for Jonah during his de 
scent ad inferno. The discussion has 
awakened a remarkable public interest, and 
the Chamber of Commerce asked one of the 
radicals to state his views before the Cham- 
ber at one of its Tuesday noon meetings. 
D. F.B. 


A Service of Intercession ' 


Bosten Churches Unite im a Special Service 


The newsboys were crying the late extras 
forecasting the tenor of President Wilson’s 
protest to Germany as from many sections 
of the city and from the suburbs many 
made their way last Wednesday evening to 
Central Chureh in response to its invitation 
and that of Old South and Mt. Vernon to 
join in common prayer and reverent thought 
in view of the destruction of the Lusitania 
and the present world situation. 

Within the stately and beautiful edifice 
the quiet atmosphere, the soft tones of the 
organ, playing Chopin’s funeral march, sen- 
tences from the burial service, the comfort- 
ing words of Scripture, the steadying old 
hymns—The Church’s One Foundation and 
Oh, Where Are Kings and Empires Now?— 
the impressive rendition by the well-trained 
quartet of the anthem, Abide with Me, and 
its response ‘to psalter and petitions—all 
were balm to jaded and distressed souls and 
enabled them to rise for the moment, at 
least, above depression and fear. 

In the chancel sat the pastor of Central 
Church, Rev. W. L. Sperry, the pastor of 
Mt. Vernon, Rev. James A. Richards, and 
the two ministers of Old South, Dr. George 
A. Gordon and Rev. W. H. Butler. 

The congregation nearly filled the large 
interior and well represented Boston Chris- 
tian circles. If its sympathies were: ap- 
parently pro-Allies, it might be said it was 
even more of a pro-humanity assemblage, 
though two Germans now interned in Bos- 
ton showed their interest by their presence. 

The congregation was led in the pastoral 
prayer by Mr. Richards, who asked that we 
might put away thoughts of revenge and be 
taught a righteous indignation. He askec 
that we might be helped to pray for out 
enemies and for those who despitefully use 
us and for all who had commanded or per- 
formed this deed of turpitude; that we 
might be patient when we ought to wait and 
swift and fearless when we ought to speak; 
that we might not seek ease, comfort or 
prosperity, but to know the right and be 
bold in, doing it. 

Dr. \Gordon gave the address from the 
text in\ Isa. 54: 17, “No weapon that is 
formed against thee shall prosper.” He said 
that it would have sweetened the bitterness 
of death for those who went down on the 
Lusitania if they could have seen the grief, 
indignation and high moral tone revealed in 
this country. The meeting he was address- 
ing symbolized the sorrow and the moral 
in the 
righteous Ruler of the world. 

Dr. Gordon then pictured vividly the scene 
of what he called “this act of piracy.” 
More than thirty times he had sailed past 
that spot on the Irish coast, and he spoke 
of the joy of the incoming Atlantic traveler 
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erop of winter wheat, with an estimated pro- 
duction of 693,000,000 bushels. The other 
crop conditions are reported as highly favor- 
able in most parts of the country. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


China nnd Japan 


An agreement was announced between the 
Chinese and Japanese commissioners by 
which Japan postpones the consideration of 
series five of its demands relating to Japa- 
nese participation in the central executive 
functions of China and other intrusions on 
national sovereignty. 


The Fate of the Armenians 


American missionaries were besieged in 
the city of Van in Northeastern Asiatic Tur- 
key, together with Armenian refugees who 
were holding at bay an attacking force of 
Kurds and Turkish soldiers. Further mas- 
sacres of Armenians, with the wholesale car- 
rying off of girls and women were reported. 


The Dardanelles 


The Anglo-French attack upon the Turk- 
ish forces defending the Dardanelles contin- 
ued, with notable advances but no complete 
result in clearing the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
The British battleship Goliath, engaged in 
defending the flank of the French forces on 
shore, was torpedoed by a Turkish destroyer 
and sunk, with a reported loss of some 500 
of her crew. Two British submarines made 
their way through the Dardanelles into the 
sea of Marmora, sinking two Turkish trans- 
ports and a gunboat and maintaining them- 
selves for several days by levying upon ships 
and near-by villages for supplies. 


The Eastern Battle Line 


The successful German attack upon the 
Russian center, starting eastward from Cra- 
cow, pushed back the Russian lines for about 
forty miles, gained important victories and 
captured many thousands of prisoners, get- 
ting within about twenty-six miles of the 
recently surrendered fortress of Przemsyl. 


The War in Flanders 


The German drive in force, the object of 
which was to capture the important town of 
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Ypres and open a way toward the English 
Channel, resulted in one of the most san- 
guinary battles of the war, in which the 
British were at first forced back, holding 
back the German attack only by the deter- 
mined courage of the Canadian regiments. 


The War in South Africa 


General’ Botha reported the occupation of 
Windhoek, the capital of German Southwest 
Africa. He assured his troops that this cap- 
ture meant practically complete possession 
of German Southwest Africa. By proclama- 
tion he announced that, as the commander 
of the German forces had violated The 
Hague conventions by poisoning wells, he re- 
serves the right to exact such reprisals as 
he may deem fitting. 


Anti-German Riots 


The sinking of the Lusitania aroused pub- 
lie indignation in Wngland to the rioting 
point. In Liverpool, London and elsewhere 
German shops were looted by mobs, similar 
scenes taking place in Capetown and Johan- 
nesburg and elsewhere in South Africa, and 
the rioters were with difficulty restrained by 
the police. The British Government has de- 
ereed the wholesale internment of Germans 
resident in Great Britain. The export of 


.coal from Great Britain has been forbidden, 


except to ports of the Allies and to British 
possessions. Viscount Haldane, Lord High 
Chancellor, speaking in the House of Lords, 
forecasted an ultimate conscription in Great 
Britain. 


The Situation in Italy 


Anti-German riots took place in many 
parts of Italy and the pressure of public 
opinion grew steadily stronger in favor of 
war with Austria. The Italian cabinet put 
their resignations in the hands of the King, 
who refused immediate acceptance. 


The Death Roll 


Charles Frohman, theatrical manager; 


Elbert Hubbard, author and lecturer; Miss 
Alice Varley, editorial manager of the Rec- 
ord of Christian Work: sunk on the Lusi- 
tania. 
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Congregationalism 


Dr. Vernon’s Lectures at Andover 


About fifty years ago two brothers by the 
name of Southworth founded a lectureship 
at Andover Seminary, providing for an an- 


nual course of lectures on Congregational- 
ism. This subject was never more oppor- 
tune for our churches than now, when 


changes in our polity are proposed which, 
if adopted, may destroy its essential fea- 


tures. The lecturer this year was Rev. Dr. 
Ambrose W. Vernon of Harvard Church, 
Brookline. The general theme of the course 


just concluded was Landmarks in the His- 
tory of Church Polity. The lectures were 
delivered on Tuesday and Thursday after- 
noons of each week in April and May at 
the Seminary in Cambridge. The public 
were invited, and the attendance, which at 
first nearly filled the audience room, in- 
creased to the end. 

Dr. Vernon traced the beginnings of the 
life of the Christian Church from the primi- 
tive brotherhood of disciples of Jesus, and 
the beginnings of the Christian ministry 
from the evangelists who proclaimed the 
good news of the Kingdom, through the ages 
of development into closer organization of 
the churches and increasing authority of ‘the 
leaders. He presented conclusions from a 
comprehensive study of the beginnings and 
growth of national churches, of the relations 
of church and state and their influence in 
religion and politics. He pointed out the 
eauses, in personal relations of men with 
God, of the origin and progress of the free 
church movement in Hurope. While Ana- 
baptists and Congregationalists started this 
movement and brought it into power, all 
kinds of people helped it forward. The 
stream of spiritual life during the period 


of the Protestant Reformation was traced 
through vagaries of belief, interpretation 
and action, with keen appreciation of the 
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“xperiments satisfied me, some five years 
ago,” writes a Topeka woman, “that coffee 
was the direct cause of the insomnia from 
which I suffered terribly, as well as extreme 
nervousness and acute dyspepsia. 

“T had been a coffee drinker since child- 
hood, and did not like to think that the bev- 
erage was doing me all this harm. But it 
was, and the time came when I had to face 
the fact, and protect myself. I therefore 
gave up coffee abruptly and absolutely and 
adopted Postum for my hot drink at meals. 

“T began to note improvement in my condi- 
tion very soon after I took on Postum. The 
change proceeded gradually but surely, and 
it was a matter of only a few weeks before 
I found myself entirely relieved—the nerv- 
ousness passed away, my digestive apparatus 
was restored to normal efficiency, and I be- 
gan to sleep restfully and peacefully. 

“These happy conditions have continued 
during all of the five years, and I am safe in 
saying that I owe them entirely to Postum, 
for when I began to drink it I ceased to use 
medicines.” 
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humorous side, of the parts played by cranks 
and fanatics and a no less keen sense of 
the tragic side, as illustrated, namely, by 
the execution of more than two thousand 
Anabaptists, martyrs for their faith, be- 
tween 1525 and 1530, by Protestants and 
Catholics alike. 

The foundations were thus laid for the 


last lecture of the course, on the Contribu- | 


tion of Congregationalism to Church Polity. 
With discriminating sketches of controver- 
sies—some trivial which seemed vital; some 
of great significance which at the time 
seemed trivial—Dr. Vernon showed how 
Congregationalists took up the struggle for 
religious freedom and succeeded where Ana- 
baptists had failed. Their chief success has 
been in America. In Europe religion has 
been cramped into national molds, subservi- 
ent to its benefactor, the state. The early 
immigrants to New England brought with 
them ideas of the dependence of the churches 
on the state which survived for almost two 
centuries. Our churches emerged at last 
into entire independence of entangling al- 
liance with civil government through the 
principles vital to Congregationalism. 

First of these is the fundamental Congre- 
gational conviction concerning the nature 
of the church. Every local chureh is com- 
plete in itself. Its entire autonomy is as- 
sumed and affirmed in all its administration. 
In its affairs other churches may advise by 
its invitation, but may never dictate. In 
the ordination of ministers other churches 
may assist, but never assume authority. 

The second factor in Congregationalism is 
not merely fellowship, but freedom of fellow- 


ship. The basis of such fellowship is a 
eovenant. It is the voluntary act of the 
will of individuals, impelled by the Holy 


Spirit “as the Lord’s free people,” to agree 
together “to walk in all his ways made 
known or to be made known to them, ac- 
eording to their best endeavors, whatever it 
should cost them, the Lord assisting them.” 
In the evolution of our denomination in 
recent years, the confessions of faith adopted 
in individual churches have been falling 
away and the covenant is the one bond. 

In the larger fellowship of the churches 
with one another the voluntary principle of 
administering their benevolences has until 
recently been recognized as firmly estab- 
lished. Congregational churches have acted 
together by no external compulsion, without 
authority over them of bishops or prelates, 
but only by the free consent of all, to carry 
forward what is recognized and cherished 
by all as the essential life of the Kingdom 
of God among men. Congregationalism em- 
phasizes moral values in religious- experi- 
ence. 

The new Congregationalism which im- 
poses a higher denominational authority 
over the local. church, which establishes a 
general requirement of doctrinal tests and 
which sets aside the voluntary principle of 
administering benevolences, is not new, said 
Dr. Vernon; is not Congregationalism and 
is not new freedom, but a turning toward 
old bondage. 

These lectures, the fruit of extensive his- 
torical research impelled by loyalty to an 
ideal of church life which has exercised a 
great and vital influence in our country, were 
a noble exposition of essential Congregation- 
alism. “Our mission,” said the lecturer, “is 
to demonstrate that Catholicity and holiness 
are not mutually exclusive.” It may be 
that a retrograde movement will for a time 
prevail. But in religion only inevitable 
changes are permanent. Our ideals hitherto 
have been achieved through the personal 
character of our leaders. These ideals are 
of such high worth that we may confidently 
look for consecrated and “able men to arise 
who will cherish them mightily and set them 
forth with convincing power. A. E. D. 
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Dr. Charles E. Jefferson 


Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York * 


expounds his theories for 
international peace, in one 
of the sanest, soundest and_ 
most logical works yet written 
upon the great European - 
conflict. In 


Christianity and 
International Peace 


Dr. Jefferson fearlessly sug- 
gests solutions which though 
perhaps radical aré based 
upon real knowledge and 
careful thought. If you are 


interested in the greatest 
problem confronting the 
United States today, you 
will find it masterfully pre- 
sented 


in this work—the 

as well as the 
“whys.” You know Dr. Jef- 
ferson. You know that each 
of the books he has written 
has been full of common 
sense and logic. But ‘‘Chris- 
tianity and International 
Peace” strikes even deeper. 
It is undoubtedly Dr. Jeffer- 
son’s most vital effort. Get 
it today at any bookstore, 
$1.25 net. If you prefer, 
add t2c for carriage and 
order direct. 


“hows ” 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL 


The East 


Maine 


' Maine State Conference 


As the civic and political center of the state 
and with a continually increasing number of 
conventions of ail kind, Augusta may well be 
considered ‘“‘the city whither the tribes go up.” 
This year it was the Congregational tribe whose 
meeting place from May 4-6 was in the beauti- 
ful, historic and renovated edifice of SourH. 


The geographic location, the attractive work. 


of the Program Committee, joined with a cor- 
dial and emphatic published invitation and the 
later welcome of Rey. C. D. Boothby and his 
people, ,were some of the elements which 
marked the gathering. 

Prof. C. M. Clark of Bangor presided with 
grace and efficiency, delivering the president’s 
address upon The Solidarity of Congregation- 
alism. There was not much left of the ‘“rope- 
of-sand’”’ theory when our professor of ecclesi- 
astical history closed his remarks. The ser- 
mon by Rev. C. W. Goodrich of Brunswick from 
the text, And They Took Knowledge of Them 
that They Had Been with Jesus, was a thought- 
ful and spiritual appreciation of the intellec- 
tual as well as spiritual power of the personal 
fellowship with Christ, 

A layman’s afternoon furnished three notable 
addresses upon the question of ‘an effective 
organization of our churches against present- 
day social evils. This discussion was led by 
a principal of one of our normal schools, by a 
successful leader and teacher in men’s work 
and by a former chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of the state. The discussion was ren- 
dered all the more interesting by the judge tak- 
mg the conservative side, viz., that the work 
of the churches as churches was to create an 
atmosphere for all reformatory and restrain- 
ing influence as regards evil, but that organ- 
ized and definite attack upon specified forms 
of evil should be through the agencies found 
on almost every -hand ready for such work. The 
strength of the reason presented only aroused 
the newer school to the defense of their threat- 
ened position and gave one of the best discus- 
sions of the meeting. 

Another afternoon was given to what might 
be called a Symposium on State Needs. Here 
four of the ministers discussed topics begin- 
ning with The Revival of Real Christianity 
and closing with The Missionary Appeal of Our 
State for a United Church. 

From without the state came Rev. EB. M. 
Noyes and Sec. C. H. Burton and Mrs. Hanke- 


_ Meyer to represent their respective societies 


and the regions beyond, and the more familiar 
faces of our educational secretaries and Dr. 
F. E. Jenkins, with his appeal for The South 
the Twentieth Century Missionary Field. 

The conference naturally centers around the 
work of the state itself, whose pressing prob- 
lems make it as truly a mission field as many 
of the newer states. Much work is being done 
under the veteran leadership of Superintendent 
Harbutt and much remains to be done. The 
cloud that shows somewhat upon the horizon 
now is an indebtedness that follows a recent 
era of expansion. An effort to meet this in- 
debtedness and create at the same time a Leg- 


acy Hqualizing Fund after the pattern of most | 


of our national societies has met with some 
hindrance through the conditions growing out 


of the war, but with a decided effort at re-- 


trenchment in some directions it is hoped to be 
prepared for the brighter days soon to come. 

Another cloud at this meeting was the recent 
death of Mr. Y. C. Moses of Bath and the 
resignation on account of health of Mr. J. BH. 
Warren of Westbrook, two of the three trustees 
of the Conference and among the most honored 
and devoted leaders of Congregational work in 
the state. 

As pressing duties in connection with the 
centennial year of Bangor Seminary prevented 
Professor Clark from allowing himself to be 
considered for re-election to the presidency of 
the Conference, Rev, H. P. Woodin of Auburn 
was chosen to that office. E. M. C. 


Forr FArIrRFIeELD, Rev. W. A. Richmond, pas- 
tor, has just installed a new pipe organ at the 
cost of about $2,000. An appreciative audi- 


ence heard it for the first time Sunday, May 9, 
the formal recital being held May 18. The rgan 
was secured by means of gifts from the Car- 
negie Corporation and from many other friends 
and through the combined efforts of the Con- 
gregational Church Auxiliary, a woman’s organ- 
ization associated with the church. A new 
parsonage has been built and many other im- 
provements in church property made during the 
more than six years of the present pastorate. 


Vermont 
Reconsecration Service at Bellows Falls 


A special service of reconsecration, followed 
by communion on Sunday morning, May 2, 
marked the happy culmination of the trying 
experience through which the BHLLOWS FALLS 
church has passed during the last six months. 
Since the fire of last November, which left the 
interior of the church in ruins, services have 
been held in the new Bible school building, 
which had just been completed. Now. after a 
winter’s work, carried on under various diffi- 
culties, the restored church building’ is ready 
for occupancy. In the process of rebuilding 
some changes were made in the edifice. In the 
auditorium a hardwood floor was laid, the choir 
gallery enlarged and the vestibule remodeled. 
Steel ceilings were put in all lower rooms. 
Both the dining-room and the kitchen were 
greatly improved .in rebuilding and electric 
cooking facilities installed. These improve- 
ments, with the modern Bible school building, 
make the plant one of the best in the state for 
church and community work. The completion 
of the work was the occasion for congratula- 
tion, and a fellowship evening with supper and 
speaking was enjoyed. The pastor, Rev. A. P. 
Pratt, has found that this experience which 
tested the courage of his people gave evidence 
of a splendid loyalty to the church and devo- 
tion to its work. One evidence of this was on 
Baster Day when 26 were ready to unite with 
the church, 14 of the number on confession. 
The day of reconsecration closed with a com- 
munity service in which the churches and pas- 
tors of the city united, The subjects treated 
were: The Church a Force in the Community, 
Christianizing Civic Life and The Church Put- 
ting Something In. A. P. P. 


CIRGUE 


WESTMINSTER Wust. In preparation for 
the coming of the new pastor, Rev. W. R. Cur- 
tis, the parsonage and grounds are undergoing 
repairs and improvements, Several hardwood 
floors are being laid and a cement walk from 
the house to the street. 


Massachusetts 


Professor Graves of Andover 


William Blair Graves, who died at Andover, 
May 5, at the age of 81, was a native of West 
Fairlee, Vt., prepared for college at the Meri- 
den (N. H.) and Groton academies, graduated 
at Amherst in 1862, and immediately began his 
lifelong and notable career as teacher in the 
natural sciences. After serving successively as 
principal of high schools at Centerville, R. I., 
Medfield and Holliston, and for a short time as 
Walker Instructor of Mathematics at Amherst, 
he succeeded James S. Haton as head of the 
English department of Phillips Academy in 
1865. In the following year he was made the 
first professor of natural sciences on the newly 
endowed George Peabody Foundation. From 
1870-81 he occupied similar chairs at Mariette 
College and Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, returning then to his old position at An- 
dover, which he retained until in 1908 advanc- 
ing years and waning strength compelled him 
to retire, although still remaining - professor- 
emeritus, He thoroughly reorganized the whole 
scientific department of the institution, and 
under the three administrations of Taylor, Ban- 
eroft and Stearns had their entire confidence 
and the loyal love of his classes. The separate 
building for the scientific department, which 
he was instrumental in securing, bears his 
name, Graves Hall. On the death of Dr. Ban- 
eroft in 1901 he served as acting principal 
until the election of his successor. 

Professor Graves was universally esteemed 
as a citizen of the town, and for a long time 
served as deacon and Sunday school superin- 
tendent in the old Seminary church. He mar- 
ried in 1863 Luranah H. Copeland of Mans- 
field, who survives him, with two sons, Dr. 
William P. Graves, a well-known medical spe- 
cialist of Boston, and Hon. Henry S. Graves, 
United States Forester, Washington. Fumeral 
services were held at the Academy Chapel, con- 
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Two World Expositions and 
Scenic Wonders of the Earth, en 
route. 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know you can, 
because I have reduced 32,000 4 
women and have 
built up that many 
more—scientifically naturally, 
without drugs, in the privacy 
of their own rooms. 


i; You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if you only knew how well! 
I build up your vitality—at 
the same time I strengthen 
your heart action; teach you 
how to breathe, to stand, walk 
and relieve such ailments as 
Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 
One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 
pounds less, and I have gained 
wonderfully in strength.” 
Another says: “Last May I 
weig shed 100 pounds, this May 
I we igh 126 and oh! I feel SO 
WELL.’ 

Won’t you sit down and write 
now for my interesting booklet ? 
aoe are welcome to it —it is 

FR Don’t wait, you may 
forget it. I have had a wonder- 
ful experience and I should like 
to tell you about it. 

Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 59, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
Miss 


is the 


Cocroft is a college bred woman. She 
authority on the scientific care of the health 
and figure of women. 
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NORTHFIELD HOM —one mile from Moody 
Schools, Connec ticut 
River half mile; excellent house ten rooms: large barn; 
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two-acre garden, choice fruit; running. water. Price 
$1.200. Send postal for eight Northfield pictures to 
BURT CHAPIN ABBOTT, Northfield, Mass.,or CHAPIN 
FARM AGENCY, 430 Old South Building, Boston. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


ducted by Prof. EB. Y. 
nary and Principal Stearns, 


Hincks of Andover Semi- 
Clee. & 


Rey. Granville Yager 


On May 5, at his home in Braintree occurred 
the death of Rey. Granville Yager. Mr. Yager 
was born in Oneonta, N. Y., March 30, 1840, 
was graduated from Wesleyan in 1866 and be- 
came a teacher of English for a few years. In 
1876 he was ordained to the ministry and held 
pastorates at Provincetown, Cohasset, Town- 
send, Hudson, Dighton, East Bridgewater and 
Rindge, N. H. For six years Mr. Yager taught 
at Middlebury College. Since then he has held 
no regular pastorates, but has devoted himself 
to supply and literary work. 


Wrst SOMERVILLE. The 
been submitted of Rev. P. C. Grant, who at the 
end of the summer purposes to close a pastor- 
ate of six years, remarkable for its results— 
the rearing of a large and worthy church build- 
ing on a new and favorable site, the phenom- 
enal growth of the congregation, church mem- 
bership and Sunday school, and in general the 
lifting of the church out of a desperate condi- 
tion into one of prosperity and bright promise 
both spiritually and temporally. Mr. Grant, 
by his services and influence, has become a 
valued citizen and made himself esteemed and 
endeared in the fellowship of his brethren and 
of the churches. Cite 


New York 


WATERTOWN, EMMANUBL, Rev. J. H. Larson, 
pastor, has received 101 new members since 


the first of January, making a total member- 
ship of about 415. The church has a live 
3rotherhood of 100 members, who are organ- 
ized into 10 groups. A busy sisterhood is work- 
ing every day for the benefit of the church. 
Within five years the property value of the 
church has gone from $5,000 to $60,000. Since 
going to this church Mr. Larson has received 
263 new members into the church. 


MIDDLETOWN, First, Rey. A. F. Pierce, pas- 
tor, has suffered a great loss in the death of its 
senior deacon, Wickham Corwin McNish, who 
was a member of the church continuously for 
76 years and a deacon over 50 years. For over 
70 years he has been a subscriber to The Con- 
gregationalist. We was a member longer, held 
the official position of deacon longer than any 
one else who has been connected with the 
church, and he has contributed more than twice 
as much toward the maintenance and upbuild- 
ing of the church. 


MIDDLETOWN, Norra Street, Rev. C. H. 
Reynolds, pastor, on the first Sunday in April 
received 60 into its membership, 48 on confes- 
sion of faith; and on the first Sunday in May 
this church received 62 into its membership, 
55 on confession. All but three of the mem- 
bers thus received were adults, 16 years old or 
over. These large additions were partly due 
to effective union evangelistic services re- 
cently held in MIDDLETOWN, and partly, doubt- 
less, to the fact that the Sunday school of 
NortTH Street is the largest in the city, Rev. 
A. F. Pierce, of First, was influential 
in the founding of Norra Srrepr and recently 
preached the at its 25th anniversary. 


The South 
Alabama 


Institute at Talladega 


Seventh Annual 
Conference of T 


pastor 


sermon 


Pastors’ 


The Pastors’ Institute and 
Bible alladega Theological Sem- 
inary was held recently. Under the leadership 
of Professor Holloway of the Department of 
the program earried out with 
dispatch and unflagging interest. 

The subjects included: Religious Conditions 
and the Negro Church in various parts of the 
Country; What my Denomination is doing to 
Meet Present Conditions; Keeping the Minister 
of the Small Parish Busy; Is the Old-fashioned 
Revival Dying Out?; The Prayer Life of the 


Sociology, was 


Minister; The Social Need and How to Meet 
, It; ete. Dr. G. W. Moore of Tennessee, Rev. 


Kingsley of Texas, 
Jr., of Louisiana and Rev. 


Rev. Alfred Lawless, 
D. G. Flynn of North 
superintendents of church work, 
inspiration and encouragement and 
much valuable information upon the re- 
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"The firm of J. L. Pettyjohn & Co, stands 
for the Quality Investment only—the in- 
vestment that is bound to return both the 
investor’s capital and his interest, 


No Worries for You i 


The Quality Investment guarantees a 


peaceful mind—less profit, buta certainty 
that your money will be affected neither 
by panic, nor catastrophe, nor mis- 
management., 


This company deals in First Mortgages 
placed on highly improved farm lands in 
Eastern Kansas—a territory whose pro- 
ductiveness and consistency of crop yield 
have been tested throughout a period of 
many years., 


We have operated in this one field for 
35 years and have loaned over $25,000,- 
000. We have confined our loans to this 
territory, because here we knew the in- 
vestor was assured of safety for his money. ; 


An Unbroken Record 


\Since this company was organized in 1874 
we have not lost a penny for a single 
investor. Full information about our 
Quality Investment sent on request. Best 
Clientele and financial references, / 
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Address 
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OLATHE, 5 KANSAS 
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Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
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ligious conditions and _ the 
throughout the country, 

Representatives of the various denominations 
present, in spirit of broad fellowship and gen- 
erous recognition of the worth of other denom- 
inations, spoke in loyal terms of the work their 
own particular denominations are doing to 
meet present-day problems. The discussion 
emphasized in a striking way the growth of 
interdenominational fellowship and good will 
which is growing up between the churches, and 
which Talladega College and Talladega Theo- 
logical Seminary have done much to foster. 
The prayer life of the minister as well as his 
intellectual preparations and equipment was 
emphasized. Dr. H. Paul Douglass represent- 
ing the A. M. A. gave a stimulating and sug- 
gestive address. The address of Dr. W. H. 
Walker of Talladega Seminary on The Other 
Last Commission set forth in striking manner 
the place of young people in the church and 
the kind of service required to hold them. 
Dr. O’Brien of the Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society gave an excellent address along 
similar lines. 

At the close of the Wednesday afternoon 
session, under the leadership of Professor 
Holloway, the conference repaired to the top 
of Prospect Hill, and there, as the sun was 
sinking, began with song and prayer and testi- 
mony a service which it is hoped future con- 
ferences will continue until this hilltop shall 
become a spiritual Mecca for a constantly in- 
ereasing body of ministers and Christian work 
ers from all parts of the Southland. 

Forty persons enrolled as members of the 
conference. Five Alabama counties and six 
states were represented. Among the members 
there were 16 pastors of one chureh each and 
6 pastors of two or more churches each, be- 
sides a number of laymen. 


Negro church 


Kentucky 


Tennessee Conference at Louisville 


The 43d annual session of the Tennessee Con- 
ference was held at PuiyMourTH, Louisville, 
April 28—May 2. All but one of the churches 
were represented. The addresses and discus- 
sions were very helpful. PLyMourH proved 
to be a most delightful host; pastor and peo- 
ple uniting to make the conference a success. 
Dr. G. W. Moore, Southern field superintendent 
for the A. M. A., helped the brethren by his 
genial presence and his experience. It was 
with love that they voiced their gratitude for 
his long service and offered their prayers for 
his complete recovery from the illness that 
followed the death of his devoted wife. The 
annual sermon was preached by Rey. J. N. 
Haskell of Fisk University. JEspecially helpful 
addresses were given by Prof. W. B. Matthews 
of the Louisville High School and Rev. W. L. 
Johnson of Lexington; also by Prof. Reuben 
Post Halleck, Rev. Aquilla Webb and Judge 
Samuel W. Green, all of Louisville. 

One of the most helpful sessions was that in 
which the reports of the churches were pre- 
sented, showing as they did a growing interest 
and a steady progress in the business manage- 
ment of the churches and especially in the 
work of the Sunday school. Nearly all of the 
churches were able to report substantial addi- 
tions to their membership. 

A memorial service was held Friday after- 
noon, at which appreciative words were spoken 
in memory of Mrs. Ella Sheppard Moore, who 
has been ‘such an inspiration to her people in 


song and in religious work ; of Rev. Y. B. Sims, | 


who helq the second longest Congregational 
pastorate south of the Ohio River ; of Prof. 
€. C. Poindexter at Fisk University, who was 
secretary of the conference at the time of his 
death; and of Prof. Helen C. Morgan, so long 
the beloved teacher of this young race. 

The members of the conference were pleased 
with the evident success of PLYMOUTH. Under 
the enthusiastic leadership of Rey. E. G. Harris 
«the people have obtained a splendid corner lot 
and are planning to build a beautiful settle- 
ment house that will be a blessing to the large 
colored population of Louisville. 

The conference closed with rejoicing at the 


STRENGTH comes from well digested and thoroughly 
assimilated food. Hood’s SarsaparilJa tones the diges- 
tive organs, and thus builds up the strength. If you 
are getting “run down ” begin taking Hord’s at once. 
It gives nerve, mental and digestive strength.—{ Adv. 


abounding fellowship and with prayers for the 
continued success of the Master’s work here in 


the Southland. Jet Nar Bs 
The West 
Indiana 
Good Work at Indianapolis, First 
INDIANAPOLIS, First, Rev. Harry Blunt, 


pastor, has concluded its winter campaign with 
encouraging results. Thirty-three new mem- 
bers were received since January, including 
the young people from the pastor’s class. The 
experiment has been tried of employing a 
trained worker for the boys of the church and 
community with valuable results. 


Illinois 
Far-reaching Services of Chicago First 


Cuicaco, New First, Rey. B. F. Aldrich, 
pastor. The year’s work has been very suc- 
cessful. The church parish reaches 26 miles 
north and south and 12 miles east and west. 
This includes only the territory from which 
regular attendants and workers come. The 
average attendance for the year has been larger 
than for many years past. <A few times the 
evening service has had a larger attendance 
than the morning. 

The musie is furnished by five choirs with 
a total membership of 220, all under direction 
of Prof. Augustine Smith. 


Twelve great free ° 


concerts have been rendered this year, reaching 
about 15,000 people. The work of the parish 
house is conducted under four departments, 
physical, social, educational, domestic, all of 
which have been in full operation the past year. 
The church averages 35 or’40 meetings:a week 
of various sort and touches about 400 people a 
day. The Sunday school numbers over 1,000, 
is fully graded and is a real educational in- 
stitution. The summer is a busy season for 
the church. <A choir camp is maintained for 
five weeks for 125 people who are eligible on 
account of faithfulness and efficiency; a camp 
for three weeks for nearly 100 of the Sunday 
school on the same basis. The outdoor evan- 
gelistic services attract great crowds. 

The social service of the church reaches a 
helping hand to all classes of poverty, misfortune 
and sin. The church’s visitors have followed 
those in need into the courts, to the prison, 
cared for those paroled, gotten employment for 
them and opened the way to a new life. The 
church does not claim to be an institutional 
church but a church of the Master, trying to 
do what he would do if he were resident in the 
Union Park community, 


Enlargement of Chicago Church Rdifice 
CHICAGO, FIFTY-SECOND AVPNUE, Rev. FE. L. 
Brooks, pastor. The growth of the church and 
the Sunday school has made the enlargement of 
the chureh building necessary. Plans have 
been accepted for the remodeling of the audi- 
torium and classrooms at a cost of about 
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WL 


Ne is so suggestive of Coca- 


Cola’s own pure deliciousness as the picture 
of a beautiful, sweet, wholesome, womanly woman. 
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Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


$10,000. Room will then be provided for a 
large gymnasium, a dining-room and kitchen 
and the other equipment of a modern church 
plant. On Easter Sunday 21 members were 
received. 


WILMETTE, Rev. R. E. Bowers, pastor. The 
annual Sunday school exhibit given May 5 was 
the best in the history of the Sunday school. 
The school is fully graded and had a very 
complete display of the hand work done. In 
addition a program was rendered for the pur- 
pose of setting before the parents the entire 
working of the school. The demonstration of 
the Children’s Church was especially fine. This 
service is held every Sunday during the church 
hour and is conducted by Miss Bertha C. Wheel- 
ock, assisted by Mr. A. J. Coburn. The graded 
instruction in missions is planned by Mrs. L, O. 
Baird. 


Oak PARK, First, completed its rebuilding 
and the new church house a year ago and en- 
tered upon an immediate spiritual upbuilding. 
There have been no special meetings, but the 
gains in church membership during the last 
18 months have been larger than in any simi- 
lar period in the church. In 1914, 129 were 
added; thus far in 1915 there have been 82 
accessions, nearly half of them on confession, 
nearly half of them men, among them some 
men prominent in the life of the town. The 
Sunday evening service has been a marked 
success, The Community Training School, 
housed by this church, had an enrollment of 
nearly 700, inclusive of all denominations in 
the village. The present membership exceeds 
1,200. 


Michigan 
Rey. L. C. Douglas at Ann Arbor 


Since the resignation from the pastorate, last 
summer, of Rev. F. M. Sheldon, who went to 
take up the work of 
secretary of the Con- 
gregational Wducation 
Society, ANN ARBOR, 
First, has been with- 
out a minister. Re- 
cently, however, a meet- 
ing was held at which 
the report of the com- 
mittee on’ securing a 
new pastor recom- 
mended Rev. Lloyd C. 
Douglas, religious work 
director of the Christian Associations of the 
University of Illinois. Commendatory letters 
were read from many people, including some of 
national repute. These, together with the pleas- 
ing impression which Mr. Douglas made when 
preaching here, resulted in a | 


important field he has had marked success, and 
has had experience in a student center which 
will be peculiarly valuable in Ann Arbor, The 
church deems itself singularly fortunate to 
have Mr. Douglas for its preacher, pastor and 
leader. An unusual man in the pulpit, he has 
also the broad sympathies, vigorous enthu- 
siasms and intelligent consecration which 
characterize a Christian gentleman of ability. 


Nebraska 


LINCOLN. At the recent meeting of the Lin- 
coln Association Rev. V. F. Clark of Beatrice 
and Prof. EB. L. Hinman of Lincoln were 
elected delegates to the National Council. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

ANDprRSON, A. L., Worcester, Mass., to Swedish, 
Manchester, Ct. 

Brent, D. F., Hpworth, Columbus, O., to Hast- 
wood, Columbus. Accepts. 

Bus, F. R., Kirwin, Kan., to Hennessey, Okl. 
Declines. 

Con, R. W., Methodist, Cherrydale, 
First, Washington, D. C., as assistant pas- 
tor. Accepts and is at work. 

Crossy, B. 8., Milan, N. Y., to Monterey, Mass. 
Accepts and is at work. 

Gorpon, E. R., N. Craftsbury, Vt., to Associate 
Pastorate, Federated Ohurches, Woodstock 
and Bridgewater. Declines. 

HOWLAND, HLizaBspTH T., Williamsfield, O., to 


Va., to 


Chillicothe. Accepts. 

JENKINS, OWBPN, Lexington, O., to Edinburg. 
Accepts and is at work. 

JOHNSON, ELMmR, Oberlin Seminary, to May- 


flower, Columbus, O. 

JOHNSON, JOHN, Oberlin Seminary, to Fellow- 
ship, Wichita, Kan. Accepts. 

Mapsmyn, A, A., First, Newburgh, N. Y., to 
Trinity, Gloucester, Mass. Accepts. 

Mayos, Rnv. and Mrs. J. C., S. Haven, Kan., 


to Cora. Accept. 
Ropurts, C. E., Dover, Kan., to Linwood, Ac- 
cepts. 


Ropwrts, JOHN, Williamsburg, Io., to Jones 
Road, Cleveland,’'O. Accepts and is at work. 
RUSSELL, M. W., Methodist, Belmont, Vt., to 


Lunenburg. Accepts and is at work. 
SecorpD, ALBHRT, Brecksville, O., to W. Wil- 
liamsfield. Accepts. 


Srockxine, J. T., First, Washington, D. C., to 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 

WixuBor, G. H., Sprague, Wn., 
cepts and is at work, 

Witppr, G. B., Wallace, Ida., to Huron, S. D. 


to Malden. Ac- 


Resignations 
DLMEN, JOHN, Swedish, Lowell, Mass., to ac- 
cept call to Scandinavian, Woburn. 
Evans, T. Z., Aurora and Pickett, Wis. 


Grant, P. C., West 2 en eka feseo 

Hanks, C. H., Owosso, Mich, 

Kantner, W. C., Untwersity Park, Portiand, Ore. 

Lopa, J. F., Ontario, Cal., on account of ill 
health. 

Lone, 8. A., St. John, Wn. 

MEYER, FRANK, St, Helens, Ore. 

NoRpDBERG, T. E., Swedish, S.. Manchester, co, 
to accept call to New Sweden, Me. 

Ricn, J. W., Lagonda Ave., Springfield, @., on 
account of ill health. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CALIFORNIA ; 
Los Angeles, First 70 70 
Monrovia 8 8 
Oakland, Plymouth 20 41 
CONNECTICUT 
Darien 10 24 
Norwich, Park 32 39 
Waterbury, Second . 10 14 
Winsted, First 11 12 
ILLINOIS 
Galva 10 15 
Oak Park, First | ae 37 
MASSACHUSBEI?TS 
Brockton, First + 7 
Cambridge, First 5 14 
Fitchburg, Rollstone 17 21 
Haverhill, West 5 8 
Marshfield, First 6 7 
Newton Highlands 8 8 
Somerville, First 8 10 
Spencer 12 17 
Weymouth, Old South 17 19 
MICHIGAN 
Lansing, Mayflower 10 14 
NEw HAMPSHIRE 
East Derry 13 14 
Keene, First 16 22 
OHIO 
Berea 30 30 
Canton 64 
Chardon 7 14 
Elyria, First 36 56 
Second 15 15 
Litchfield 5 6 
Madison 138 20 
Medina 27 47 
Newark, Plymouth 6 10 
Toledo, First 86 64 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Glenolden 7 7 
VERMONT 
St. Johnsbury, Hast 2 3 
WISCONSIN 
Clinton 16 
Dodgeville 42 
Mineral Point 48 
Viroqua 10 10 
Watertown 14 14 
Whitewater 21 21 


vote of 93 to 1 in favor of 
calling him. The call was ac 
cepted on the condition that 
the churebh raise its debt and 
provide for extra expense 
which will be incident to the | 
running expense up to next | 
January. An every-member | 
campaign was made, and in | 
one afternoon upwards of 
$2,000 were raised, an amount 
which more than fulfilled the | 
conditions imposed by Mr. | 
Douglas, } 
Mr. Douglas is a Lutheran | 
by training and church ex- | 
perience. Graduating from | 
Wittenburg Seminary in 1903, | 
he took a pastorate in North | 
Manchester, Ind, In 1905 he 
went to Lancaster, O., where 
he had notable success, and | 


in 1909 he went from there to . 
Washington, D. C., where for 
nearly two years he was min- 
ister of the Luther Place Me- 


morial) Lutheran Church, 
which had the third largest 
building in the city. From 
Washington, in the fall of | 


1911, at the request of Dr. 
John R. Mott, Mr, Douglas 
went to Urbana to take 
charge of the religious work | 


which the Y. M. C. A. 
ducts in the University of 
Illinois In this 
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Meals a la carte. 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


(GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY) 


.S. S. NORTH LAND 


SEASON 


1915 


Leaves BUFFALO Wednesday and CHICAGO Saturday 


Stopping en route at Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Is., Harbor Springs. Milwaukee 


Stop over Glacier National Park en route to Panama 


position 


Season—June 16 to Sept. 4 
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Club Breakfasts. Tickets reading all rail accepted on steamer on slight 
additional payment. 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, General Passenger Agent, 1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Write 


MAY 20, 1915 


Personals 


Bearp, G. H., Park St., Bridgeport, Ct., on the 
anniversary of his tenth year as pastor was 
given a reception. One of the features of the 
occasion was the musical program by the 
members of the choir and another was the 
presentation to Dr. Beard of $110 in gold. 

Curtis, W. R., and Mrs. CurrTIs, Clarendon, 
Vt., were given a reception before leaving for 
Westminster, West. Many people were pres- 
ent and a purse of $50 was given to Mr, and 
Mrs. Curtis. | 

MANWELL, A, P., Gloversville, N. Y., has had his 
salary increased $200. 

WaTHEN, J. M., and Mrs. WaTHEN, who have 
recently come to Highland, Somerville, Mass., 
were given a largely attended reception as 
a welcome to their new parish. 

YORKE, B. L., and Mrs. Yorxknu, formerly of 
W. Medford, Mass., are working out a rather 
new idea in a school for girls known as the 
Yorke School at Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 
Situated in the country, its aim is to com- 
bine the healthfulness of an outdoor life with 
the advantages of study and a home atmos- 
phere. In summer Mr. and Mrs. Yorke are 
at the head of a camp for girls at the same 
place, known as Kareless Klub Kamp. 


Birth 


KING—In Roslindale, Mass., April 27, a son 
to Mr, and Mrs. Charles King. 


Deaths 


CHENEY—In Cambridge, Mass., May 8, in her 
96th year, Mrs. Susan D. Cheney, the eldest 
member of First Church in Cambridge (Con- 
gregational). 


SUSAN F. FAIRBANK 


Susan F. Fairbank, after a short illness, 
slipped quietly away in her sleep Sunday morn- 
ing, May 2, 1915, in Oakham, Mass. Though 
she never married scores of people who enjoyed 
her generous hospitality knew the door of the 
old homestead always stood open and many a 
tired body was rested and weary soul com- 
forted by her gentle courtesy and sympathetic 
understanding. , 

Men who worked as boys on the farm re- 
spected and admired her and say they owe their 
success in life to the high ideals with which 
she inspired them. 

Her description of another member of the 
family fitly portrays her own character: ‘‘The 
Fairbanks were a genial race, naturally loving 
to do good as they had opportunity and giving 
a world ef cheer and brightness to others.” 

She was actively interested in church, mis- 
sions and all village affairs and will be greatly 
missed in the town in which she lived for 


_nearly eighty-three years, 


In loving remembrance, 
G. M. R. 


SILAS C. STONE 


Not often does the title Deacon-emeritus 
seem so appropriate as in the case of Silas C. 
Stone, whose death the West Roxbury Congre- 
gational church now mourns. He had the 
unique distinction of holding the office of dea- 
con in six of the churches with which he was 
successively connected during the eighty-four 
years of his life, and in the sixth he served in 
this capacity for twenty-three years, the last 
two as deacon-emeritus. Wach of the six 
churches in turn recognized his fitness for the 
position. trong in his convictions, supremely 
loyal to the cause of Christ, appreciative of the 
efforts of his co-laborers, he was indeed a pil- 
lar of the church. BHspecially notable were his 
contributions to the midweek meeting, for his 
knowledge of the Bible was thorough, his 
thoughts were clear, his spirit devout, his 
viewpoint practical and his speech both felici- 
tous and forceful. In him it became evident 
how instructive and inspiring could be made a 
meeting sustained by laymen. He came from 
the same New BHngland stock as Dr. Arthur 
Little, their fathers’ farms adjoining, and the 
same little red schoolhouse starting them both 
on the road to knowledge. As Dr, Little illus- 
trates what such antecedents have given the 
ehurch for its pulpit, Deacon Stone exempli- 
fies its splendid contribution in a virile, con- 
secrated laity. Though loyal to the past, his 
view of the present and the future was nobly 
optimistic. 


The profession of teaching in the public 
schools, to which he gave his life, was to him 
as much a divine mission as the ministry could 
be to another. For forty years head master of 
one of Boston’s schools, his supreme goal was 
character building. His contact with youth, 
in Sunday school as well as day school, for he 
always was there as teacher, superintendent or 
scholar, kept him young. Joining the church 
when fourteen years of age, he gave it three- 
score and ten years of service, being able to 
share in its activities until within a few days 
of his death. He was faithful unto death and 
surely his is now the crown of life. 


GALEN CLAPP MOSES 


A serious loss has come not only to his na- 
tive city of Bath, Me., but to a much wider 
community by the death of Galen C. Moses. 
Up to within some ten days before his death 
he was attending as usual to his wide business 
interests and performing his customary church 
duties. Few people who knew him realized that 
he was well on in his eightieth year, so active 
and. so much alive did he seem. Mr, Moses was 
the first person received into the Winter Street 
Church on confession of faith by the present 
pastor-emeritus. He was in his fiftieth year 
when he took that step which marked a dis- 
tinct transition period in his spiritual life. He 
began at once to live up to his church covenant 
with singular fidelity. He began the habit of 
unvarying attendance on all the services of his 
church, including the midweek prayer meeting. 
He at once interested himself in the missionary 
work of his church in all its branches. In no 
respect, perhaps, was the change in his life 
on becoming a Christian more apparent than 
in the matter of giving. It was not natural 
to him to give. At first it cost him no little 
struggle to obey an enlightened conscience with 
reference to the use of his worldly goods. But 
he accepted fully the principle of stewardship 
and became a pattern of generous and wise 
giving. 

So liberal were his gifts that for nearly 
thirty years more than half the offerings of his 
church for benevolence were from his hand, and 
yet he was never what would be called in these 
days a very rich man. Bath has had many 
wealthier men than he, yet to him belongs the 
distinction of having done more for the public 
service of his native city according to his 
means than any other citizen. He gave to the 
city its handsome Public Library building. He 
also gave nearly all for the cost of the Y, M. 
C. A. building. 

It became the greatest pleasure of his life to 
help others bear their burdens in quiet, unos- 
tentatious ways. He took special pleasure in 
helping young men in their struggle to obtain 
an education. -If all the people whose burdens, 
financial and other, he lightened, men and 
women, young and old, from far and near, 
could be assembled it would form a large and 
miscellaneous company. 

No sooner did Mr. Moses identify himself 
with the church than he became deeply inter- 
ested in the larger life and work of the Church 
Universal, and particularly in the work of his 
own denomination. He began at once to at- 
tend all state conferences and National Coun- 
cils and annual meetings of the American 
Board and other missionary societies. Soon it 
began to be realized in these bodies that a val- 
uable councilor and helper had appeared among 
them, and he was placed on important com- 
mittees that had to deal with matters of vital 
interest to the denomination. For six years in 
succession he was elected president of the 
Maine Missionary Society and for many more 
years, up to the time of his death, he served 
as a trustee of the Society. For many years 
he had been a corporate member of the Amer- 
ican Board. He was a trustee of Bangor The- 
ological Seminary and president of the Board 
of Visitors of Bowdoin College, his alma mater. 
Maine has furnished few if any laymen among 
Congregationalists more eminent for service 
than he. 

Mr. Moses had the culture of a college bred 
man. He was well informed on a wide variety 
of subjects. His keen, acquisitive mind was 
kept alert and informed by diligent reading. 
His love of the beautiful was cultivated and 
his taste refined by the choice works of art 
with which he filled the rooms of his attractive 
and hospitable home. In his domestic relations 
he was perfectly loyal and devoted. He rarely 
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spent an evening away from home except for 
attendance at some church function. 

One of the fine traits which his friends love 
to recall was his spirit of genuine humility. He 
did not think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think. He had no overweening thirst 
for appreciation. Any warm expression of ap- 
preciation embarrassed him and led him quickly 
to change the subject. 

He was a lover of his fellowmen. He did 
not allow his many and absorbing business 
eares to keep him from spending much careful 
thought in planning for the welfare of others. 
He was a man who did justly, loved kindness 
and walked humbly with his God. 

He leaves a widow to mourn an irreparable 
loss. oO. W. F. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOsTtON MINISTERS’ MBDTING, Pilgrim Hall, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, May 24, 10.30 a. M. 
Address by Sec. James L. Barton on The 
Prospect for Missions after the War. 

Woman’s BoarpD or Missions, Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, June 4, 10.30 a. mM. 

NORTHDRN BAPTIST CONVENTION, Highth An- 
nual Meeting, Los Angeles, Cal., May 19-25. 

HARTFORD SHMINARY FOUNDATION, Anniversary 
Bxercises, May 21-26. 

CONNECTICUT VALLHY CONGREGATIONAL CLUB, 
Hatfield, Mass., June 1. The annual sum- 
mer outing, Supper at 6.30. Address by 
Dr. Howard A. Bridgman, editor of The Oon- 


gregationalist; topic, From an Hditor’s 
Watch Tower. 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CONGREGATIONAL 


CHURCHES OF CONNHCTICUT, Joint Meeting 
with General Association of Connecticut, 
Hartford, June 1, 2. 

WOMAN’S CONGRESS OF MISSIONS, Exposition 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Cal., June 6-13, 
under the auspices of the Council of Women 
for Home Missions and the Federation of 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Boards in the 
United States. t 


NORTHFIELD CONFBRENCES AND SUMMER 
ScHoots, East Northfield, Mass. Young 
Women’s Conference, June 16-23; Student 


Conference (Y, M. C. A.), June 25—July 4; 
Summer School for Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies, July 8-15; Women’s Sum- 
mer School of Home Missions for the Wast, 
July 16-23; Summer School for Sunday 
School Workers, July 17-30; General Con- 
ference of Christian Workers, July 30— 
Aug. 15. 

MINNESOTA SUMMDR SCHOOL OF MISSIONS, 
Ninth Annual Session, Merriam Park, St. 
Paul, June 16-23, 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF RBLIGION, Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Berkeley, Cal., June 21— 
July 31, coincident with summer session of 
the University of California. 

MISSIONARY EDUCATION MOVEMENT, Summer 
Training Conferences: Blue Ridge, N. C., 
June 25—July 4; Asilomar, Cal., July 2- 
11; Silver Bay, N. Y., July 9-18; Ocean 
Park, Me., July 22-30; Estes Park, Col., 
July 16-25; Lake Geneva, Wis., Aug. 6-15. 

ANTI-SALOON LwAGuE oF AMmRICA, National Bi- 
ennial Convention, Atlantic City, July 6-9. 

CONFERENCE FOR RURAL Pastors, Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College, during Session of the 
Summer School, July 6-16. 

FirrH WORLD’S AND TWENTY-SHVENTH INTHRNA- 
TIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDHAVOR CONVENTION, 
Coliseum, Chicago, Ill., July 7-12. 

SumMMpR ScHOOL or MISsIoNns, under Interde 
nominational Committee of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Regions, Boulder, Col., July 6-13. 

INTERNATIONAL LORD’s Day Coneruss, Oakland, 
Cal., July 27—Aug. 1. 

PAcIFIC SEMINARY, summer session, coincident 
with summer school of University of Cali- 
fornia, June 21—July 31. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CONFERENCE, Isles of 
Shoals, off Portsmouth, N. H., July 30— 
Aug. 8. 

WorLD BIBLE CONGRESS, Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 1-4. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHDS OF THE UNITED States, Bien- 
nial meeting, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 20-29. 

CONGREGATIONAL STATE MEETINGS 

Connecticut, Hartford, June 8, 9. 

Hawali, Kaumakapili Church, Honolulu, July 
15-22, : 

Pennsylvania, Ebensburg, May 25-27. 

South Dakota, Redfield, May 25-27. 


LOSS OF APPETITE 

Loss of appetite is accompanied by loss of 
Vitality, which is serious. 

It is common in the spring because at this 

time the blood is impure and impoverished 


and fails to give the digestive organs what | 


is absolutely necessary for the proper per- 
formance of their functions. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the old, reliable, all- 
the-year-round medicine, is especially useful 
in the Get it from your druggist 
today. By purifying and enriching the blood 
and vitality. vigor and tone, it is 
wonderfully successful in the treatment of 
loss of appetite and the other ailments 
prevalent at this time. It is not simply a 
spring medicine, but it is the best. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the rich, red 
blood the digestive organs need.—[ Adv. 


spring. 


giving 


Roche's Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Remedy 
without Internal Medicines, for 


OR GROUP 22erphenrtyes 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO AND RHEUMATISM 


are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 


Proprietors, W. Kdwards & Son, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England, Wholesale of 
E, FOUGERA & CO., Inc., 90 Beekman St. N. ¥, 
No increase in Price. 


KING 


Growth, a Life Program 


“Any one who is really in earnest about making the 
most of his life will find inthe pages of this little book 
much that will interest, encourage and inspire. Dr. 
King’s treatment of his important subject is scholarly 
without being pedantic, and his style is friendly and 
informal but always clear and concise.” —T7he Baptist 
World. 25c. net. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 19 W. Jackson St., Chicago 


Religious Notices 


THER ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
CONGREGATIONAL Association wfll be held in 
Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., Monday, May 24, at 
12 M. It is proposed to change Article III. 
of the constitution so that new members may 
be elected by the board of directors at any 
of their regular meetings. 

THOMAS Topp, JR., Secretary. 


Benevolent Societies 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Home Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S HOM® MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
Cornelius H. Patton, President; Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 

WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S Frrienp Socrpry of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Mrs. Josephine 
B. White, Treasurer, Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass, ¢ 


Fifty-Seventh Year 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated, 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Oecmetery, Cremation 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms, 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town servicer. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph 8. Waterman, Vice President. 
Frank 8. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Koxbury 72-78-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“ Undertaker, Boston.” 


and 


RISIBLES 


Pessimist: “You haven’t had all that you 
wanted in life, have you?” Optimist: “No; 
but I haven’t had all that I didn’t want, 
either.”—Brooklyn Life. 


Lige: “Did yo’ hear about that cullud man 
what died f'um eatin’ too many watahmil- 
lions?” Rastus: ‘Too many watahmillions ! 
I didn’t know dey wus dat many.”’—New 
York Journal, 


A three-year-old miss became interested in 
a peculiar noise and asked what it was. “A 
cricket, dear,” replied the mother. “Well,” 
remarked the little lady, “he ought to get 
himself oiled.” 


Uncle (to nephew playing a war game 
with a chum): “If you take the fortress 
within quarter of an hour, I'll give you a 
quarter.” Youngster (a minute later): 
“Uncle, the fortress is taken; now let me 
have the quarter.” Uncle: “How did you 
manage it so quickly?’ Youngster: “I of- 
fered the besieged ten cents and they capit- 
ulated.” 


An advertisement of a recent sale ran 
thus: “The choice collection of bric-i-brac 
offered for sale is so unusual that it may 
safely be said each piece in it is calculated 
to create a sensation among people of artis- 
tic sense. Immediately on entering the room 
the visitor’s eye will be struck by a carved 
walking stick of great weight and beauty.” 


A writer in the Strand tells of visiting a 
castle where the custodian was a relative of 
the owner and it seemed difficult to offer him 
the usual fee. The visitor said, ‘‘We thank 
you for your courtesy, and would be glad to 
give a small sum to any cause, if you have 
a box here for that purpose.” ‘Sir,’ was 
the reply, ‘‘we certainly have such a box.” 
“Then may I see it?” “Sir,” came the an- 
swer with a pleasant smile, “I am that box.” 


Mrs. Mellen did not wish to offend her new 
cook. “John,” she said to the man servant, 
“can you find out, without asking the cook, 
whether the tinned salmon was all eaten last 
night? You see, I don’t wish to ask her, 
because she may have eaten it, and then she 
would feel uncomfortable,’ added the good 
soul. “If you please, ma’am,” replied the 
man, “the new cook has eaten the tinned 
salmon, and if you was to say anything to 
her you couldn’t make her feel any more 
uncomfortable than she is.’—Christian Reg- 
ister. 


“Yes,”’ said Mrs. Malone to the old friend 
who was picking up the threads of family 
history, “my Bobby he’s traveling with a 
cireus now.” “Pretty hard work, isn’t it?” 
inquired the interested caller. “Never a bit 
of it,” returned the proud mother of Bobby. 
“THe’s living like a gentleman, he is—hands 
in his pockets, as ye might say—for it’s a 
handsome salary he gets, and every blessed 
thing he has to do is to lay his head in the 
lion’s mouth a matter o’ some two or three 
times a day or thereabouts.”—Youth’s Com- 
panion, 


In the days of his youth, Senator Black- 
burn of Kentucky was asked by a friend to 
second a duel. He consented, and at the 
next sunrise the parties met. It was Mr. 
Blackburn’s duty to say the last word con- 
cerning the terms of the duel. One of the 
Senator’s colleagues recently said at a Wash- 
ington dinner that, although Mr. Blackburn 
faithfully performed the duty, the duel never 
took place. A murmur of, “Why not?” went 
round the table at this remark. “For a very 
simple reason,” continued Mr. Blackburn's 
colleague. “When Joe finished speaking it 
was too dark for a duel.”"—Washington Post. 


INDIGESTION is relieved by Dye pepe. Pleasant 
8 -coated tablets. Try them. I0c., 50c., 81. 
ade only by C, I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass.—{ Adv. 
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Benevolent Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Socrery is a constituent part of the National 


THE 
Society. All undesignated gifts: are divided 
by agreement. Zhe Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. E. 
Iemrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. John J, Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609, Congregational House, 
3oston. 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 


SuPPLy established by Mass. Cong’l Conference, © 


offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states. 
Congregational House. Rey. Arthur J, Covell, 
Secretary. Appleton P. Williams, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests, c. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 

Tur CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 


Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 


gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel 
Usher, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 


Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


BosroN SPAMAN’S FRIEND Socrery, incor- 
porated 1828, Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren : Treas., 
C.F. Stratton. Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. A Congregational Socitty devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and supported mainly 
by the churches of- New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Charitable Societies 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


Boston. Founded 1809. 


A benevolent organization for distributing 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant churches ; 
managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds to do its work, Through the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col- 
porters and otherwise to the needy and to chari- 
table or religious societies in the state. All 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 


Hon. Roperr F. RAYMOND, President. 

Rey. FREDERICK B. ALLEN, Recording Sec. 
FRANCIS EDWARD MarstPNn, D.D., Cor Sec. 
B. PRESTON CLARK, Esq., Treasurer. 

Mr, ALBERT ROSCOB, Business Manager. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIETY 


I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten, the sum of........ 
to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of the Society. 

Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and also visit the spiritually destitute. It has 
issued over 300 publications for the millions in 
Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. Its literature in the native dia- 
lects has been the strong right arm of foreign 
missions. Its benevolent work is dependent 
upon donations and legacies, ° 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS Hat, President. 
Jupson Swirr, D. D., General Secretary. 

Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Treas- 

urer, Park Avenue and 40th St., New York, N. ee 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
76 Wall Street, New York 


(Incorporated April, 1833) 


The only undenominational, international and 
national Society aiding seamen. Maintains a 
Sailors' Home and Institute at 507 West Street, 
New York City. Places loan libraries on deep 
water vessels sailing from New York. Publishes 
the Sailors’ Magazine and Seamen’s Friend. 
Supported by voluntary contributions. 


Jonn B. Cauvert, D. D., President. 
GrorGb SipNey Wesster, D, D., Seeretary. 


Send contributions to CLrarence C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. Bstablishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country. Pub- 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
ploneer and foundation work, not duplicated 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary 
gifts. Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. Contributions 
and communications relative to work In any 
part of the country may be sent to the New 

England office. W. L. Carver, Supt., 

8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
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OUR READERS’ FORUM 


A Mythical Directory 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

One of your correspondents says: “I 
eannot help thinking of the Business Di- 
rectory of the Knights of Columbus of this 
city, and presumably of other cities, gotten 
up for secret circulation among the faithful 
—the inference being that good Catholics 
must .patronize their co-religionists—while 
every one listed in these directories pushes 
for the trade of us ‘heretics,’ with whom 
at least the Jesuits are not bound to keep 
faith.” 

This “Business Directory of the Knights 
of Columbus” is, as Artemus Ward might 
say, “2 mutch.” I am a member of the 
IXnights of Columbus, and therefore, pre- 
sumably, one of the faithful among whom 
such a precious volume is reported to cir- 
I have never seen it. Furthermore, 
I have never heard of it or read of it till 
now. Without a doubt it is in the same 
class as the “Knights of Columbus Oath,” 
which has been so much exploited but which 
is a pure myth. 

And as for the reference to the Jesuits. 
It is to laugh. Of course they do not teach 
or preach or practice that they are not 
bound to keep faith with heretics? All that 
is rot. It is the talk of men who, for the 
most part, know nothing of Jesuits save 
what they may have learned from anti- 
Catholic sources. 


Boston. A CATHOLIC. 


Dr. Arthur Little as Teacher 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
Apropos to the going of the beloved pas- 
tor emeritus, Rey. Arthur Little of Second 
Church, Dorchester, I inclose a passage 
from a forthcoming book, “The Evolution 


of a Teacher,” by Ella Gilbert Ives, one of 


his pupils in North Haven, Ct.: 

“The Academy was taught the following 
winter by a Dartmouth student who might 
have sat for the admirable portrait of the 
schoolmaster in ‘Snowbound.’ It was my 
happy lot to go to the Academy that year, 
and to come in touch with a sterling charac- 
ter, as well as to make good progress in 
parsing—my teacher’s strong point. I am 
uncertain whether it was Pollock’s ‘Course 
of Time’ or Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’ through 
which we took our dim and perilous way; 
but no chamois ever skirted a precipice with 


‘keener delight than my young mind leaped 


from crag to crag of that granite English 
under my skillful guide... . 

“Time has wrought changes in-the boys 
and girls of that Hilltown Academy, but in 
general the youthful bent shaped the life. 
Our teacher, especially, has rounded out a 
character of singular nobility and charm. 
The successes of life in a sacred calling— 
he early exchanged platform for pulpit— 
have left unspoiled a nature whose salt is 


Kodakers, Tourists and others 


I develop and print films for particular patrons. 
All hand work under careful personal attention. 
Best results every time. Low prices reduce cost. 
Cash Prizes for Kodak pictures. Work from 
my shop is a standard of excellence. 
MILES GREENWOOD. 
84 Cottage Street, Melrose, Mass. 


A MASSACHUSETTS CLERGYMAN says he has 
“tried several things for defective digestion but 
nothing better than Dyspeplets.” 

These pleasant sugar-coated tablets are in- 


' deed one of those products of modern phar- 


macy for which the public should be especially 
grateful. They are not only the best but also 
the cheapest preparation for their purpose. 

It is a great thing to combine the greatest 
efficiency with the greatest economy. Try Dys- 
peplets. Sold by all druggists at 10c., 50c. or 
$1 a box.—[Adv. 


simplicity and whose incorruptible virtue is 
kindness. If Whittier outlined his charac- 
ter in youth, Goldsmith sketches it in age, 
“*And even his failings leaned to virtue’s 
side.’ ” 
Dorchester, Mass. 


A Desirable Aftermath 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I wish to commend the fair, just and log- 
ical manner in which you have treated the 
question of the Billy Sunday meetings. Dr. 
Lyman of Brooklyn fears the aftermath. Mr. 
Sunday was in this city six years ago, and 
among the facts of the aftermath here are 
several utterly incorrigible drunkards, wholly 
abandoned by their friends, converted and to 
this day leading upright lives. I think such 
aftermaths as that very endurable, and there 
are not a few such instances, though this is 
a small city—about 15,000. 

The difficulty with the critics of Mr. Sun- 
day is the difficulty they have to put them- 
selves in the places of the great masses. 
These good men have grown up in an atmos- 
phere cultivated, sesthetic, refined, and have 
little in common with the men Mr. Sunday 
reaches so successfully. 

What utter rubbish to them would be the 
local page of a paper. Frequently well-to-do 
people approach me and ask me to say they 
visited that city that day; that a hen on 
their place brought off twelve chickens from 
thirteen eggs; that the baby is recovering 
from the whooping cough, and so on, ad 
infinitum; and yet it is one feature that 
makes a paper profitable, along with tele- 
graphic news and notes of current events. 

All honor to Mr. Sunday and the good he 
is doing. S. W. NICHOLS. 

Jacksonville (Ill.) Journal. 


Leek. es 


The War Settlements 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Regarding possible settlements of the war 
the general expressions of “several important 
bodies” as quoted by Mr. Mead are good; as 
well as the idea of another of your writers 
that, like our own recent course with Mex- 
ico, all the nations should pay their own 
bills, and no indemnities be exacted—that 
is, of a pecuniary nature. But I have been 
looking for influential views of a more spe- 
cific nature such as must be considered pre- 
ceding any peace, and especially by ours, the 
most impartial nation. For instance, the 
return of Alsace-Lorraine (though author- 
ities state eighty per cent. of them speak 
German—perhaps of necessity) ; the giving 
up of Belgium by Germany; the surrender 
of German and Austrian Poland to be re- 
united with Russian Poland as semi-auton- 
omous under Russia; the return of the stolen 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina from 
Austria to Serbia; the Dardanelles outlet for 
Russian fleets and commerce and all that 
naturally goes with it, including Constanti- 
nople, in event of the Allies triumphing 
there; and the punishment of Turkey by its 
loss of Turkey in Europe, and the question 
of to whom its disposal, if not awarded to 
Russia. It seems impossible all these lands 
should remain in statu quo ante bellum; and 
a referendum to these subject peoples might 
‘be about as satisfactory as one to the Mex- 
icans on the subject of their presidency and 
policies. It may be said it is too early to 
judge of these things. But who knows? 
Some of them may not be materially changed 
by further prosecution of the war. And some 
great event (I can imagine one) may favor 
overtures of peace suddenly almost—of a 
war that began with phenomenal suddenness. 
At least let us have opinions expressed on 
these things as they stand now; subject to 
such changes as the development of the war 
| may suggest. 


Chicago, Ill. GroRGE R. Moore. 
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DYS-PEP-LETS MAKE YOU 
FORGET YOUR STOMACH 


They give so much digestive comfort. Made 
from one. of the finest formulas ever devised, 
including pepsin, bismuth, rhubarb, mint 
and other carminatives and digestives often 
prescribed by physicians. Sweet and pleas- 
ant to take, prompt in effect. 

A clergyman writes: “I find Dys-pep-lets 
extremely neat, pleasant and efficacious.” 

Why not invest ten cents in a handsome 
aluminum trial box? You’ll be sure to like 
them, and they will do you a vast amount of 
good.—[Adv. 


Wants 


Casco Bay, Me. Seven-room cottage, at Mere 
Point; water front; rowboat, large piazza; until Aug. 
1,870. Address Box 294, Gorham, Me. ' 


For Adoption. A healthy, attractive baby boy for 
adoption, age five months. For information address 
B.W.M., care The Congregationalist, 19, Boston, Mass. 


_ Highland Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
indorsed by a high-class patronage. Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best location near Boston. 
Address S. L, Eaton, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Wanted, a Christian home not too far from Boston. 
with helpful home training for a boy of twelve. Good 
educational advantages are a requisite. Address 
“Friend,” care he Congregationalist, 19, Boston, Mass. 


WMousekeeper or Companion by a middle-aged 
lady of refinement and ability, where one or more 
maids are kept. Economical caterer, Highest creden- 
tials. Address G. L., care Zhe Uongregationalist, 20, 
Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a position of trust byarefined young woman 
for the summer, as companion to a lady, or child, or ina 
family where help is kept, oraschaperon References 
exchanged. Address L.A, F., care The Congregatronalist, 
20, Boston, Mass. 


Boarders Wanted. On a farm in Vermont, 2,000 
feet elevation, veranda, shade trees, bathroom. Beau- 
tiful walks and drives. Terms $10 to $12 per week. 
Reduced rates for the season. AddressJ.R. Whitcher, 
Groton, Vt., R. D. No.3. 


Refined young woman, four years’ experience 
teaching feeble-minded children, would take one or two 
into home for care and instruction. References given 
and required. Address H. F. Kose, 59 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Haverhill, Mass. 

Webster, N. MH. To let, fully furnished five-room 
cottage on the shore of Lake Winnipauket, sixteen miles 
north of Concord. Boating, bathing and fishing; rent 
$75.00 for the season. Address Henry H. Austin, Welles- 
ley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools and 
colleges. CaJls for September already coming in. Goud 
positions for good teachers. Governesses and tutors 
supplied to private families. Send for Bulletin. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 


The whole Bible—3l volumes, vest pocket size, 
cloth bound, good print, 18 maps, packed in neat case, 
with one adjustable leather cover, price postpaid $1.20. 
Send three cents for sample and circular. Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


To Let, at Humarock Beach, 30 miles south of 
Boston. Ocean front cottage, five sleeping rooms, fully 
furnished, hot and cold water, set tubs, bathroom, elec- 
tricity. Whole or part of season. Address Dr. R. F. 
Hayden, 419 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


To Let for July and August. Nicely furnished 
lower flat, two apartment house, 7 rooms, near Tufts 
College, steam and electrics; fine location: twenty 
minutes from Boston; minister’s family preferred: 
good terms. Hinman,78 Bromfield Road, West Somer- 
ville, Mass, 


Sunny Slope Farm, altitude 2,000 feet,an attractive 
home, new house, pure water, good road, delightful 
walks, and cozy nooks as only Vermont hills have, wood 
fires for cool evenings. Write for particulars. #10 per 
week, six pieces of laundry included per week. Address 
Mrs. Henry Leet, Topsham, Vt. 


To Let. Ten miles from Portland and on the shore 
of a beautiful Maine lake is a ten-room house in perfect 
repair. Boating, bathing and fishing. An unfailing sup- 
ply of absolutely pure drinking water. To be let fur- 
nished or unfurnished. Apply to John F. Thompson, 
211 State Street, Portland, Me. 


Conway, Franklin Co., Mass. Good board and 
pleasant rooms in a large old-fashioned farmhouse 
among the hills of western Massachusetts. Beautiful 
locality. Abundance of farm products. Piazza, shade, 
open fireplace. Telephone. Daily mail. Moderate 
rates. References. Francis Howland. 


Woodlawn House, Islesford, Me. Only two miles 
from Mt Desert Island. Grand ocean and mountain 
views. Motor boating, sailing and deep sea fishing. 
Fish, clams and lobsters procured fresh from the 
waters and shores of the island. Vegetables, milk and 
eggs supplied from our own farm. Rates $10 and #12. 
For booklet address James R. Dwelley, Prop. 


The Heights,’Lunenburg, Vt. No hay fever, 
altitude 1,639 feet, commanding view of three distinct 
mountain ranges; day trips made to the interesting 
points in the mountains. Ihave enlarged and improved 
my house since last season, all modern improvements, 

ure spring water, table supplied from own farm, livery. 
Booklet. Address A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


The Hymn, the Greatest Undeveloped Factor of 
Divine Service. No profession is as inadequately 
equipped in an essential as the clergy is in the matter 
of the intelligent use of the hymn. From an experience 
of twenty years as organist the subscriber is prepared 
to address churches, religious or ministerial confer- 
ences on “The Mintstrv of the Hymn,” illustrated. 
Charles F. Jones, 260 Brackett Street, Portland. Me. 
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ATTRACTIVE SUMMER READING 


Current and Forthcoming Features in the 


CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


During the summer and autumn months of 1915 The Congregationalist and Chris- 
tian World will offer its readers some unusual attractions. They will appeal so strongly 
to regular readers of the paper as to lead them to take the paper with them on their 


summer wanderings. 


They are so timely and popular that they invite those not now 


familiar with the paper to begin to take it, and when once begun and read regularly, 
we believe they will not want to be without the weekly visits of the paper. 


LOOKING TOWARD THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL iff 


Informing articles relating to the 
meetings of the Council and the 


Societies at New Haven, Oct. 


20-29 

The Congregationalist has 
already published an illustrated 
description of New Haven from the 
point of view of its educational and 
religious interests by Rev. H. E. 
Starr, secretary of the local com- 
mittee. It will follow this during 
the summer with articles by Sec- 
retary H. C. Herring of the National 
Council, forecasting the character 
of the meetings which are to cover 
a wide variety of topics, and by 
articles by secretaries of our 
missionary societies and others, 
discussing the proposed plan of 
reorganization put forward by the 
Commission on Missions. 

It will be desirable for all expect- 
ing to attend these meetings to read 
The Congregationalist during the 
summer and early autumn in order 
that they may be better prepared 
to enjoy and profit by them. 


Annual Out-of-Door Num- 
ber, June 10 
The Camp-Fire Girls in 
America 
A graphic description of an im- 


portant movement. By FRANCES 


C, JEFFERY. 


Dr. Nehemiah Boynton in 
his Summer Home 
By Rev. E. B. SMITH 


A Psalm of the Sierras 
By Pror. J. W. BucKHAM 


Annual Education Number, 
July 29 


The Christian Side of the 
College Professoriat 
By PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THWING 


Why Some College Graduates 
Do Not Go to Church 


By Pror. J. L. McConnauGuy 


MR. PUDDEFOOT’S LIFE STORY 


Leaves from the Log of a Well-Known 
Sky Pilot 


This stirring autobiography, which started 
in the issue of May 6, throbs with human 
interest. It portrays the career of one whose 
voice has been heard in thousands of public 
assemblages throughout the United States. 
His experiences and observations in frontier 
work, his extensive, first-hand knowledge of 
conditions under which Christian work is 
prosecuted in city, town and hamlet have 
been quite out of the ordinary. This story 
will run. for several months. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE WAR 


Letters from the European Fighting Territory 
By LOYAL L. WIRT 


This well-known minister, lecturer and 
traveler sailed May 1 for Europe, intending 
to visit London, Petrograd, Constantinople, 
Paris and other European capitals and to 
other points adjacent to the firing lines. 
Mr. Wirt has been commissioned by the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation to secure ma- 
terial that will aid the peace propaganda in 
this country. He carries personal letters 
from his friend, Secretary Bryan, and others 
high in authority, which will enable him to 
observe at first hand the present situation. 
He will not undertake to do the particular 
work of a war correspondent, describing 
battle-fields and engagements, but following 
in the wake of the war will try to picture 
what it means to a city or a rural section to 
be the scene of warfare. He has promised 
to send letters dwelling especially upon the 
effect of the war on the churches and the 
religious life of the nations engaged in it, 
and upon the methods devised by Christian 
people to mitigate its awful phases. 


THE EDITOR AFIELD IN 
THE WEST 


A Series of Letters of a Descriptive and 
Interpretative Character 


Dr. Bridgman expects to spend several 
weeks this summer in the West, pausing 
coming and going at various centers where 
educational and Christian interests have 
taken deep and permanent root. He will 
also attend the expositions at San Diego 
and the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco, and acquaint himself with the 
special attractions up and down the Pacific 
coast during this year so notable in that 
region. His letters, it is hoped, will be of 


value to the multitudes who will be traveling 
to the coast this season and many others 
who can see the expositions only through 
the eyes of those who are privileged to go. 


Of General Interest 


Ideals at War in the World 
By Presipent W. D. Hyde 


A Sermon Taster in Boston 
By OsapIaAH OLD SCHOOL 


Why Do the Ministers Want 
* Billy Sunday 


By Pror. GEoRGE A. COE 


A Woman’s View of the 
Sunday Meetings 


By MARGARET SLATTERY 


The Third Hague Conference 
By Rev. F. H. STEAD 


Adventures in Friendly Ap- 
proach to Roman Catholics 


By Rev. J. H. CHANDLER 


Men Who Are Putting Their 
Religion to Work 


By Bruce BaRTOoN 


Of Special Interest to 
Church Workers 


The Midweek Service, a 
Symposium 
By Rev. J. V. Crancy, Rey. S. L. 
Loomis, D.D.and Rev, CHARLEs N. 
THORP 


The Authority of the Text 
By Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D. 


Motion Pictures in the Church 


By Rev. Cuauncey J. HAWKINS 


The Boy Scouts and a Printing 
Press 


By Rev. W. W. Patron 


Real Church Work 
By Rev. J. A. RicHarps 
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Rural Improvement 


Many books have been written on civic 
improvement, but very few on the improve- 
ment of the country town. And yet no prob- 
lem is more vital than that of the better- 
ment of country life. Very welcome, then, 
is the admirable little volume on Rural Im- 
provement, by Prof. Frank A. Waugh of 
Amherst Agricultural College (Orange 
Judd. $1.25 net). Professor Waugh has al- 
ready published volumes on Landscape Gar- 
dening, Fruit Trees, etc., and he speaks with 
more technical knowledge than any one who 
has written at length on the subject of rural 
improvement. He has a _ happy 
way of putting things. For exam- 
ple consider this: ‘For the great- 
est part civic art undertakes only 
to do in the right way instead of in 
the wrong way things that have to 
be done in one way or another.” 
His mood, also, is most encourag- 
ing. He believes that what the 
people mostly need is suggestion 
and guidance, They have the will 
for improvement and that is the 
great thing. This volume abounds 
with such suggestion. We do not 
know of a more practical work on 
the subject. It deals with roads 
and streets, roadside trees, civic 
duties, public grounds, the home 
garden, farm planning, community 
_ planning, rural architecture, im- 
provement programs, etc., giving 
illustrations of plans and a rich 
variety of beautiful pictures of 
achieved results. The book should 
be in all country libraries and 
school libraries and in the hands 
of all leaders in rural improve- 
ment work. 

Another volume which presents 
and tends to nourish what we may 
call the romance of rural life is 
Plays of the Pioneers, by Con- 
stance D’Arey Mackay (Harpers. 
$1.00 net). It opens with a 
pageant play called The Pioneers, 
“the lyric interlude in the Pageant 
of Pioneers now in rehearsal in 
some of the smaller farming com- 
munities of the Dakotas and other 
Western states.” The cultivation 
of this interpretation of the history 
and development of American rural life is 
a new and promising undertaking, promot- 
ing community co-operation and developing 
local interest and loyalty. Other plays in 
the volume, The Fountain of Youth, The 
Vanishing Race, The Passing of Hiawatha, 
May Day, deal, through history and symbol, 
with varying aspects of the Pioneer Spirit, 
North, South, East and West, and have been 
successfully presented. In many towns it 
has already been demonstrated that the peo- 


ple themselves can enter into such historic 
representations with great delight and profit. 
This little volume is well illustrated and is 
very suggestive and helpful. 


Civic and National Betterment 


No man understands better the problems of 
city life or has contributed more practical 
advice for its improvement than Frederic C. 
Howe, who has already written on ‘The 
City the Hope of Democracy,” ‘European 
Cities at Work,’ ete. Now he presents a 
more intimate study of the needs of the 
American city in The Modern City and its 
Problems (Scribner. $1.50 net). Mr. Howe 


A PLEASANT PUBLIC PLAYGROUND ON A LAKE SHORE 


Orange Judd From “ Rural Improvement” 


is by no means pessimistic. It is pleasant 
to read his words: ‘The American city does 
not wholly justify the bad repute in which it 
is held. Many municipal functions, such as 
education, fire protection, publie libraries 
and recreation are administered as efficiently 
as in any cities in the world. And the im- 
provement in all departments in recent years 
has been phenomenal.” But there is great 
need for still further correction and develop- 
ment. Mr. Howe finds the root of the ex- 


N 


isting evils in our too intense individualism. 
He is an ardent advocate of municipal home 
rule and shows how by it ‘tthe German city 
has become the most wonderful city in the 
modern world.” There are chapters on the 
City Charter, Municipal Ownership, City 
Planning, The Housing Problem, etc., which 
are full of information concerning what has 
been done and may be done for mutual wel- 
fare by municipal co-operation. 

A thorough discussion of the great ques- 
tions in national, state and civic politics 
now before the American people may be 
found in The Progressive Movement, by 
Benjamin Parke DeWitt (Macmillan. $1.50 
net). First, the author presents 
the economic, social and political 
factors that led to the progressive 
movement within the old parties. 
Then a chapter is given to the his- 
tory of the formation of the Pro- 
gressive party. The rest of the 
volume is devoted to describing the 
progressive movement in the nation 
with the various measures pro- 
posed and to some extent adopted 
for relief, then three chapters are 
given the progressive movement in 
the state and then four chapters to 
the progressive movement in the 
city. Such matters as the short 
ballot, the initiative, referendum 
and recall, woman suffrage, ete., 
are given full and fair, non-parti- 
san presentation, with the argu- 
ments for and against, It is a fine 
piece of work, of great value to in- 
telligent voters and should have 
wide reading. 

Another important volume on the 
same subject is Progressive Democ- 
racy, by Herbert Croly, author of 
“The Promise of American Life” 
(Maeniillan. 52.00 net). This 
covers the same ground with the 
volume by Mr. DeWitt in a more 
philosophical manner and under 
different themes, such as The Law 


and its Reaction, Popular Sov- 
ereignty, The Advent of Direct 
Government, Visions of a New 


State, etc. Both writers believe 
that “progressivism” has come to 
stay, both are heartily in sympa- 
thy with social progress, and both 
are uncertain concerning the per- 
manence of the Progressive party. Mr. 
Croly’s description of the progressivism of 
Mr. Wilson, ‘scrupulously careful not to be 
too progressive,” “a revival of Jeffersonian 
individualism,” while that of the Progressive 
party is “the substitution of a frank social 
policy for the individualism of the past,” 
reaches the roots of the political problem. 
It is in such analyses that this volume ex- 
cells. It is most enlightening and instruc- 
tive and of permanent value. 


& THE MON 
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Criticisms ot, Lite 

An interesting study of the phenomena of 
conversion and of other human experiences, 
from the point of view of an ant-supernat- 
uralist, is found in Criticisms of Life, by 
Horace J, Bridges (Houghton Miniin, $1.5U 
net), the subtitle of which is Studies in 
Faith, Hope and Despair. The author be- 
gins with a universal negative of quite colos- 
sal dimensions which asserts that *... the 
practical exigencies of life—the concrete ex- 
perience of the nations of Christendom 
through the centuries in which democracy 
and science have been hewn out—have 
forced us to act upon the assumption that 
there is no intelligent or providential inter- 
ference with the order of nature except that 
of living human beings.” ‘The author be- 
longs to the school of the ethical societies, 
which believe that religion is a thing ob- 
tained but not given. He defines conversion 
as an experience ‘‘necessary to all men, if 
they are to have any elevation of character, 
any spiritual dignity, any true valuation of 
the finer ranges of existence’’—for all men 
who amount to anything; and he says, 
“What happens is clearly the unlocking of 
the hitherto unexploited resources of the 
man’s own selfhood by a key obtained from 
some other human agency” (the italics are 
his). “To say, then, that God is the ideal 
or that the ideal is God is equivalent to say- 
ing that God is the supreme reality. It is 
also equivalent to identifying God with the 
human and natural...a. view’ which 
makes atheism impossible.” All Mr. Bridges’ 
facts are capable of interpretation on the 
basis of the declaration of Jesus that God 
is our living and loving Father, but these 
studies of modern leaders of thought and 
experience, like Francis Thompson, Haeckel, 
Sir Oliver Lodge and Captain Scott, are 
decidedly interesting, though they miss the 
highest meanings for lack of the Christian 
clue to the soul's true life, that it consists 
in cordial personal relations with the unseen 
powers. IsAAC OGDEN RANKIN. 


Recent Religious Literature 

It is a fascinating study to trace the rise 
and growth of great ideas by which we live 
and find ourselves at home in the thought- 
world in our day and generation. Ideas have 
their history no less than institutions and 
nations. Professor McGiffert (The Rise of 
Modern Religious Ideas. Macmillan. $1.50 
net) essays the task of giving an account of 
the influences which have promoted and the 
circumstances which have attended the rise 
of some of the leading ideas of the present. 
He first shows the forces which made for the 
disintegration of the old thought-world prior 
to the later modern period, but gives by far 
the greater part of his book to the efforts 
made for the reconstruction of the new 
thought-world. He takes account of the 
emancipation of religion, the rehabilitation 
of faith, the new interpretation of the world 
in terms of evolution and immanence and 
of God in terms of character and of religion 
and morality in terms of the social emphasis. 
The work serves well as a guide to a great 
movement of thought, and such chapters as 
those which deal with evolution, immanence 
and social emphasis are especially suggestive. 

It’s a long way from Puritanism to prag- 
matism, but it’s a very interesting way and 
a profitable journey if one is personally con- 
ducted by Prof. Woodbridge Ryder in his 
admirable book, American Philosophy (Henry 
Holt & Co., 1915. $1.50 net). In fact, we 
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are taken beyond the pragmatic stopping- 


, place into the region of new realism. We 


have had many histories of America—polit- 
ical, social and lterary—and a sketca or 
two of some phases of our thought-lite, but 
this is the first adequate history of American 
thought. ‘I’here are ten chapters replete 
with thought and full of suggestion. In 
each chapter some distinctive phase of our 
thought-lite is described, its representative 
thinkers expounded and critically appreci- 
ated and its significance in relation to our 
larger world pointed out. Worthy of special 
mention is a fine appreciation of Jonathan 
kidwards who is regarded as our greatest 
mystic; the critical study of the meaning of 
Christian Science and the informing account 
of Dr. Kush and the first attempts at men- 
tal healing, and also the three stages and 
types of pragmatism. 

One is impressed with foreign influences in 
our thought-life. From Hngland came the 
idealistic, deistic, materialistic and scientific 
influences; from Scotland, the realistic; 
from I’rance, the skeptical, and from Ger- 
many, Kantian and Hegelian. The native 
product has been pragmatism and, more 
recently, the new realism; the one with its 
interest upon the instrumental nature and 
personal character of thought, and the other 
with its interest almost entirely in the ob- 
jective realm, trying to know what it is and 
means apart from the knower, and working 
like ‘tthe man with a hoe” without the vision 
of eternal things. ‘The native American 
thought-product should keep us humble and 
make us docile. 

To look over the row of books on the 
shelf which bear the name of Professor Ladd 
and note their number, their size and the 
range of subjects they cover, one would sup- 
pose that he had rightly earned an honor- 
able rest from further writing—and he has 
—but he is not going to take it and we are 
glad. Here is the second volume in a new 
series of four, which are to answer such 
perennially urgent questions as “What can I 
know?” “What ought I to do?” “What 
should I believe?’ ‘“‘What may I hope?” In 
the present volume, What Ought I to Do? 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 1915. $1.50 net), 
he endeavors to answer the second of these 
questions. This involves an inquiry into 
the nature and kinds of virtue and into the 
sanctions, aims and value of the moral life. 
He avails himself of the psychological 
method of approach, avoids abstractions and 
thinks of the moral life in its concrete situ- 
ations, which gives his work a _ practical 
character. It is a wise and helpful book. 

A gentle scholar, with much leisure and 
large intellectual interests and _ previous 
studies of “ancient ideas and the medieval 
mind,’ has once more, in his Deliverance: 
the Freeing of the Spirit in the Ancient 
World, by Henry Osborne Taylor (Macmil- 
lan. $1.25 net), done us good service. In 
this volume-.he discusses the various at- 
tempts made by the greater souls of the race 
to adjust themselves to life and to seek de- 
liverance from whatever impedes or dis- 
tresses or disturbs the mind or heart. He 
ranges far afield and takes such representa- 
tive men as Confucius, Lao Tzu, Buddha, 
Zoroaster, Plato and other Greeks, the 
prophets, Jesus, Paul and Augustine. The 
reader has the experience of spiritual ad- 
venture, and is profoundly impressed with 
the fact that the greater problems of life 
are the ultimate ones, those which deal with 
the relation of the soul to God and the uni- 
verse, It is a rewarding book and pervaded 


with a deep, religious spirit, though it closes 
with a hesitant, mystic note of final ab- 
sorption. DANIEL EVANS. . 


Recent Poetry 
Alfred Noyess one-act play, Madd, is a 
flashlight glimpse of the realities in war. lt 
is Christmas tive in a Balkan village, and 
the doctor’s wife is talking with the two 
soldiers who have been quartered upon her 
after the killing of her husband. ‘Lhe haltf- 
witted schoolmaster is chorus, repeating the 
high-sounding declarations of the lovers of 
war to suit by their grim irony the progress 
Wwe are made to see of its actual experience. 
‘he twelve-year-old daughter and a mob of 
drunken and intruding soldiers are the only 
other characters. I1t is pitiless unmasking 
of sentimental pretense which appeals to the 
heart and conscience of the reader with its 
inevitable tragedy. Like “he Wine Press,” 
it is a tract in the peace propaganda which 
should be worth many sermons. (Stokes. 
60c. net.) 
A gathering up of fragments which will 
be of value to all Browning lovers is found 
in New Poems by Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning (Maemillan. 
$1.25 net). Of the thirty-five recovered 
pieces twenty-nine are by Browning, most 
of which have seen the light in English and 
American magazines. The most important 
of these is an unfinished draft of a blank 
verse poem in the style of ‘‘Balustion’s Ad- 
venture” and ‘Aristophanes’ Apology,” 
called *‘Aeschylus’ Soliloquy.” The draft is 
still rough, but there are passages of Brown- 
ing at his best. More interesting than most 
of the poems are letters in which Miss 
Barrett criticizes and suggests amendments 
to poems since become familiar to us which 
Browning submitted to her in manuscript. 
Two youthful portraits of not a little charm 
take us back to the time when the poets were 
lovers, or earlier, 
Clinton Scollard’s collected Poems (Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $1.25) make a cumulative im- 
pression of skill in the interpretation, inter- 
ested and interesting insight into the sug- 
gestive beauty of the world. Several of them 
first appeared in our own columns, and are 
as fine as when we offered them to our read- 
ers, He puts his poems of the Orient fore- 
most, followed by poems of life and nature 
and “madrigals.” There is a note of seri- 
ous thinking underlying the joyfulness of 
these verses. Appropriate to this season of 
the year and to the thought of the time is 
“A Supplication” : 
“Lord, we whose sturdy sires 
Lit sacrificial fires 
Upon thine altars in the days of old, 
Deeming to found a state 
That should be nobly great, 
To liberty and honor consecrate, 
Turn thou our eyes from the red glamour— 
Gold!” 
The other, the gleeful mood, we may il- 
lustrate by quoting: 
“Be'ye in love with April-tide? 
I’ faith, in love am I! : ‘ 
For now ’tis sun, and now ‘tis shower, 
And now ‘tis frost, and now ’tis flower, 
And now ’tis Laura laughing-eyed, 
And now ’tis Laura shy!” ‘ 
Henry van Dyke is probably the most 
widely enjoyed singer in our midst. His last 
book, The Grand Canyon (Seribners. $1.25 
net), is full of fine things, together with much 
that is merely smooth verse. Bspecially 
touching are the three prayers for sleep and 
waking, written at the Mission Inn. 


International Glimpses 


The oft-told story of the old Spanish mis- 
sions in California, always fascinating, is 
presented with fresh interest in V’he Cali- 
fornia Padres and Their Missions, by J. 
Smeaton Chase and Charles Francis Saun- 
ders (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50 net). The 
method followed is a combination of history 
and fiction, In each chapter there is pre- 
sented first historical material concerning 
the padres themselves, and then, in a second 
section, one of the characteristic events 1s 
presented in fictional form, It is a fas- 
cinating and eminently readable volume, en- 
livened with wit and full of charming mate- 
rial. Photographs and line drawings give 
it added attraction. For: travelers expecting 
to visit California the book will have special 
value and interest. 

A very complete handbook is The Yellow- 
stone National Park, by Brig. Gen. Hiram 
Martin Chittenden (Stewart & Kidd. $1.75 
net). This is a new and: revised edition, 
brought up to date, “to conform to the prog- 
ress of events.”” Nearly half the volume deals 
with historical material, beginning with the 
name, which is a translation of an old 
Indian title and tracing events through the 
trapping and exploring period down to 1905, 
with many tales of scouts, guides and tour- 
ists. The second half of the work is de- 
scriptive of tours in various directions. Fit- 
teen full-page photographs help to reveal the 
natural beauty ‘of this wonderland. The 
work is written in plain, straightforward 
English and is both instructive and inter- 


esting. . 


A trip to New York from England by the 
way of Australia and San Francisco, with 
brief stops at Naples, Ceylon, Fremantle, 
Melbourne, Wellington, Tahiti and San 
Francisco is described in a conversational 
manner by Maurice Baring in Around the 
World in Any Number of Days (Houghton 
Mifflin, $1.25 net). The narrative abounds 
in humorous comparisons of impressions re- 
ceived in different places, enthusiastic com- 
ments upon San Francisco and New York 
and bits of nonsense that happen to occur 
to the author. It is brief and amusing, with 
no intention of conveying information. 

Mr. B®. V. Lucas certainly makes an ideal 
cicerone. We have followed his lead up and 
down Holland, round about Paris, in and out 


‘of Florence and here and there in London; 


and now A Wanderer in Venice (Macmillan. 
$1.75 net) opens yet further attractive 
vistas. Personally we find this latest book 
the most enjoyable since “The Wanderer in 
Holland.” It has the sense of leisure, of 
not too conscientious exercise of the his- 
toric imagination and of general enjoyment 
of sunshine and every-day living which 
makes it charming. Mr. Lucas’s humor per- 
vades every page, whether he is studying 
Carpaccio’s pictures of St. George’s adven- 
tures with the dragon or when he is de- 
seribing “Island Afternoons’ Wntertain- 
ment,’”’ such as may be enjoyed at Murano 
with the glassblowers, at Burano with the 
lacemakers or at Torcello with its dead 
temples and its living wild flowers and but- 
terflies. dozen or more colored plates 
successfully suggest the Venetian atmos- 
phere, and over thirty reproductions of 
photographs of paintings add to the inter- 
est of a delightful volume. 

The new interest aroused in things Rus- 
sian will add peculiar value to the stories of 
Russian political life by George Kennan, 
now collected under the title of A Russian 
Comedy of Errors (Century. $1.25 net). 
The Pac story, which” ola the title to the 


volume, and the third, detailing the experi- 
ences of Thomas Bailey Aldrich and Mrs. 
Aldrich in St. Petersburg, are really funny. 
But the rest of the volume is mostly tragedy. 
One of the most interesting stories describes 
the escape of Prince Krapotkin from im- 
prisonment; a most remarkable account, un- 
surpassed in fiction. The longest sketch, 
entitled “The World of a Single Cell,” 
describes the system of communication by 
signals employed by political prisoners. Mr. 
Kennan writes with accurate knowledge of 
the events which he describes. 

Sketches from an overflowing portfolio 
make up a collection called The Mercy of 
the Lord, by Flora Annie Steel (Doran. 
$1.20 net). Mrs. Steel has walked among 
the peoples of India with open eyes and ears 
and sympathetic understanding. And not 
omitted from ‘‘the peoples” is the governing 
English race. In all cases she is kind to 
their virtues and “a little blind” to their 
faults. Not even Kipling makes so strong 
an appeal to those who regard the contact 
of Orient and Occident with an intense in- 
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terest which veers between fascination and 
quaking. In this volume are brief love 
stories, old traditions and studies of un- 
guessed phases of native and Hurasian life. 

A remarkable series of studies of Oriental 
life is The Hast I Know, by Paul Claudel 
(Yale University Press. $1.25 net). The 
volume opens with an enthusiastic biograph- 
ical sketch of this French: dramatist and 
poet. A pleasant impression is»made by the 
religious tone of the writings, but of the 
style it is rightly asserted “Claudel’s art is 
powerful, but it is not easy; it is like the 
obscure and painful work of germination.” 
In other words it is not always easy to un- 
derstand what the author is trying to say. 
And yet there is a great charm in these sixty 
or more little prose poems. The Splendor 
of the Moon, The City at Night, Gardens, 
The Feast of the Dead, The Great Sea, The 
Hanging House, The Pagoda, are some of the 
themes; and whether we altogether under- 
stand them or not, we feel in them something 
of the mystery and the fascination of the 
East. 


War Literature 
AN AUSTRIAN SPEAKS 


The multitudes who have listened to the 
great violinist, Fritz Kreisler, will read with 
thrilling interest the narrative of his war 
experience as an officer in the Austrian army, 
told in Four Weeks in the Trenches (Hough- 


ton Mifflin. $1.00 net). It is a little book, 
but nothing we have yet read gives so vivid 
an impression of what is taking place within 
the lines. Mr. Kreisler was in charge of a 
platoon at the battle of Lemburg when first 
the Austrians were victorious and then, at 
great cost, the Russians. It was during the 
withdrawal.from Lemburg that Kreisler re- 
ceived the wound which incapacitated him 
for further service at the front and saved 
him for the great world of music. He tells 
the story of his experiences in a frank, 
straightforward way that is very attractive. 
The volume can he read at a sitting, and he 
who begins it will be loath to lay it aside 
till the last word is reached. 


AMERICAN THOUGHT 


Addresses and articles of recent date by 
ex-Pres. Charles W. Hliot are collected in 
The Road toward Peace (Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.00 net). No writings of any American 
have exerted more influence than these, many 
of them appearing first in the New York 
Times at various dates since the war began. 


They are well worthy of this permanent 
form. The first eight chapters present 
earlier addresses delivered since 1907 at 


Mohonk Conferences and on other occasions. 

The degree to which the United States is 
unprepared ‘to meet upon the water any sud- 
den demand for self-defense is clearly shown 
in Our Navy and the Neat War, by Robert 
W. Neeser (Scribners. $1.00 net). he 
author analyzes the present situation by an 
array of facts which show ‘not only that we 
are in a condition inferior to several other 
nations in battleships, cruisers, submarines, 
ete., but that. we have not even the officers 
or the men to handle such navy as exists. It 
is manifest that such a condition invites 
rather than postpones attack. 

very one lately has been reading extraor- 
dinary statements to the effect that the 
United States spends every year for army 
and navy more than Wngland or Germany 
the war, while we have 
little to show for it. Are We Ready? by H. 
D. Wheeler (Houghton Mifflin. $1.50 net), 
not only shows what every one knows, that 
we are far from ready in case of war with 
any strong power, but he also shows that our 
plans are fairly good and our appropriations 
have been large enough; but misappropria- 
tion, unscientific management, extravagance 
in spots and leakage leave us in a pitifully 
weak condition. Mr. Wheeler writes ‘vividly 
and with persuasive. presentation of facts. 
His book should be read by all friends of 
peace. It is not militarism but common 
sense which he presents. 

Another valuable’ volume discusses the 
question Why Europe Is at War (Putnams. 
$1.00 net) in a series of addresses by Fred- 
eric R. Coudert speaking for France, 
Frederick W. Whitridge for Bngland, Ed- 
mund von Mach for Germany and Toyokichi 
Tyenaga for Japan. These addresses were 
delivered before a great popular assembly at 
Buffalo in February, and are eloquent pres- 
entations of the position of each land. A 
concluding paper by Francis V. Greene, the 
editor of the volume, gives the writer’s opin- 
ion of the position of Americans. 

Dr. Henry A. Stimson of New York was 
at Interlaken, Switzerland, when the great 
war broke out. The spirit of the hour he 
has tried to express in a short series of ser- 
mons entitled While the War Rages (Meth- 
odist Book Concern. 50c. net). It strikes 
a note of optimism and breathes the hope 
that better things must come out of the con- 


flict. 
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Some Recent Biographies 


Tolstoy is so great a figure in present-day 
thought that any contribution toward a bet- 
ter understanding of his life and character 
is welcome. His son, Count Ilya Tolstoy, 
in his Reminiscences of Tolstoy (Century 
Co. $2.50 net), has given us a detailed and 
vital picture of the man as he appeared as 
a father, husband, neighbor and friend. We 
are brought into the atmosphere of work and 
play, of hospitality and, as the time goes by, 
of that struggle between conviction and home 
obligations which made a tragedy of the last 
years of his life. We see the children 
brought up in aristocratic isolation. They 
were “proud of our social position and hold- 
ing aloof from all the outer world; . sur- 
rounded on every side by a stone wall of 
English nurses and French, German and 
Russian tutors.” Father and mother ‘were 
quite of one mind about our upbringing.” 
The gradual divergence of Tolstoy and his 
wife becomes a part of the son’s experiences, 
though he was married and living in absence 
through the later and more difficult years. 
The translation by George Calderon runs 
easily and there are numerous and interest- 
ing photographs. 

John Hay, Author and Statesman, has 
thus far wanted a biographer. The sketch 
of his life and work by Lorenzo Sears is con- 
fessedly no more than an outline, but it 
helps to an understanding of the quality of 
the man and the scope of his work (Dodd, 
Mead. $1.00 net). Hay came from Virgin- 
ian stock which had migrated to Kentucky. 
His grandfather, at the age of fifty-five. 
migrated to Illinois to be rid of slavery and 
was piloted on the river voyage by Abraham 
Tincoln. John’s mother was Helen Leonard 
of Providence, R. I., which helps to connect 
him with Brown University, of which he was 
an honored graduate. First came his ballads 
of the Western rivers he knew as a boy, 
then his connection with Lincoln, which re- 
sulted later in the “Life,” next his diplo- 
matie experiences and “Castilian Days,” 
later his career as a statesman in London 
and Washington. Hay was no self-advertiser 
and needs a biographer to put his life- 
achievement in its proper order and propor- 
tion. Some day we shall have a larger and 
fuller study than, this brief but helpful sketch 
in biography. 

Charles Stewart Parnell must always rank 
among the greatly influential men of Ireland. 
His Memoir, by his elder brother, John How- 
ard Parnell (Holt. $3.00 net), is a tribute 
of affection, presenting an intimate picture 
of home and childhood life and a sketch of 
his brother’s political activity. The Par- 
nells were half-American, their mother hav- 
ing been daughter of Commodore Stewart, 
famous in the French Naval War, the War of 
1812 and the contests with the Mediterra- 
nean pirate states; while their father was 
of English descent. Parnell is depicted as 
masterful and dictatorial from childhood up, 
quick to quarrel and make up and, steadily 
refusing discipline. His relations with Mrs. 
O’Shea, afterwards his wife, which wrecked 
his political leadership, are passed over 
lightly. The book is a contribution to biog- 
raphy, rather than a complete picture of the 
man. In spite of his great qualities, it will 
not do much to raise public opinion in re- 
gard to his character or wisdom. 

Isaac OGDEN RANKIN. 


A Republican Leader 


One of the most interesting and inform- 
ing biographies that has been published in 
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recent months is The Life of Thomas B. 
Reed, by Samuel W. McCall (Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.00 net). The book is written in 
good literary form and carries one through 
the course of Mr. Reed’s notable career with 
sustained interest. Mingled with the story 
of the man’s life is a liberal amount of his- 
tory of his times intelligently and fairly in- 
terpreted by Mr. McCall. The book is illus- 
trated with pietures of Mr. Reed and mem- 
bers of his family. Many instances are cited 
to show Mr. Reed’s remarkable gifts as a 
debater and orator, his statesmanship and 
his peculiar leadership as speaker of the Na- 
tional House of Representatives. It is an 
impressive review that is presented of Mr. 
Reed’s prominent part in dealing with a 
long succession of important public issues 
from Reconstruction days down through the 
Spanish-American War. Mr. Reed’s funda- 
mental political creed, according to the 
author, was embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence. He fairly won his way to the 
real leadership of the Republican party in 
the House, a leadership which he retained 
without a rival so long as he remained a 
member. His wit, his wisdom, his fearless 
independence and his determined fight for 
the highest ideals of his party in practical 
politics and his law-making power are set 
forth by Mr. McCall as the conspicuous char- 
acteristics of Mr. Reed. 
ROLFE COBLEIGH. 


Other Biographies 


Humor was not a common characteristic 
of the pre-Revolutionary parson. That there 
was one such case accounts for a recently 
issued biography, The Famous Mather Byles, 
by Arthur Wentworth Hamilton Eaton 
(Butterfield). He was for forty years pas- 
tor of the Hollis Street Church in Boston. 
Although of humble parentage he entered, 
by way of matrimony, into the ruling caste 
and became a violent “Tory.” Thus he lost 
his church and even his liberty, for after a 
municipal trial he was kept a prisoner in his 
own house. That he was not the victim of 
greater violence was probably due to the 
fact that his puns and repartees had been 
responsible for so much mirth. In cold ink 
his jokes seem tame, but “among the blind 
the one-eyed is king.’ Or perhaps their 
spontaneity made them sound more funny 
to his contemporaries. There is an amusing 
account of his two younger daughters who 
lived well into last century, stubbornly loyal 
to the English monarchy amidst a forgetful 
generation. 

The autobiographical inclusions and omis- 
sions are equally curious in I Myself, by 
Mrs. T. P. O’Connor (Putnam. $2.50 net). 
Betty Paschal was born in Texas in the pros- 
perous, easygoing days “before the war.” 
Her naive, unvarnished account of slavery as 
it appeared in her youthful eyes is equal to 
a volume of dissertations. No wonder she 
became an abolitionist at the age of four! 
It is a tempestuous life she has led from the 
Civil War times, when her father stanchly 
stood by the Union, to her later years as 
wife of an Irish political journalist in Lon- 
don. She seems equally at home in the cap- 
itals of England and America and has known 
an extraordinary number of notable people. 
The Laboucheres were early comrades and 
patrons of Mr. and Mrs. O’Connor. They 
were in this country working for the nearly 
triumphant cause of Home Rule when the 
tragedy of Parnell’s illicit love affair wrought 
ruin to Irish hopes. G. B. Shaw has been 


a mentor and Henry James a thoughtful 
friend. The list is far too long to catalogue. 


Many letters of distinguished persons are 
included, with all kinds of incidents, grave 
and gay. 

The autobiography of a Southern boy who 
enlisted in the Confederate Army, fought in 
many battles and, after various occupations 
and enterprises, became what he now is—one ~ 
of the leading surgeons and medical author- 
ities of the country—ought to be interesting. 
And it is. In With Sabre and Scalpel 
(Harpers. $3.00 net) Dr. John A. Wyeth 
takes the reader into the confidence of his 
out and out, uncompromising, Confederate 
mind and, without malice or undue resent- 
ment at the Providence against which he 
“files exceptions,” unfolds the story of a life 
of wide usefulness and distinction. From 
the old soldier’s viewpoint the chapters upon 
John Brown, who serves the author as an in- 
carnation of every vile and despicable am- 
bition and practice, and those upon Chicka- 
mauga where he believes the Southern Con- 
federacy virtually and but for the incom- 
petence of its generals in following up the 
Federal rout, actually established its cause 
so far as military success could do it, are 
likely to prove most interesting. 


A Transformed Outlaw 


Beating Back, by Al Jennings and Will 
Irwin (Appletons. $1.50 net). This vol- 
ume is unconsciously a study of the conse- 
quences of uncontrolled temper. The author, 
of Southern birth, ran away from home in 
consequence of some childish taunt from 
other boys, and spent a considerable portion 
of his youth as an outlaw in the Southwest. 
His brothers were dragged into the career of 
dishonor and his whole family naturally suf- 
fered by the conduct of the son. The author 
is now established as a lawyer in Oklahoma. 
He made no effort to conceal his former 
criminal history and punishment when he 
undertook to re-establish himself in society. 
He rather made a point of anticipating peo- 
ple’s disapproval of his course by avowing 
what he had done and suffered. He did 
this not as a matter of bravado, but that 
people might know the worst and he might 
know what to expect. Indirectly, we have 
certain values brought out of our penal sys- 
tem, Having been incarcerated at the State 
Prison in Columbus, O., for five years, he was 
afterward removed to the United States 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kan. He 
states that if the provocations which he met 
at Leavenworth had come to him when he 
first entered Columbus, he would have risked 
death to avenge them. The prison discipline 
was an ice-box for overheated temper, and 
he learned how to solidify his gaseous feel- 
ings and therefore to restrain them. The 
obstacles which were met by the impulse and 
effort to return to an orderly life are well 
illustrated in the phrase, “Beating back.” 
The old nature again and again got the mas- 
tery. The victory at last is not analyzed, but 
it seems to have been partly religious, partly 
family pride and partly the influence of a 
good woman. No one who reads the book 
would be induced to follow the wayward ca- 
reer, and some might be restrained by its 
bitter and inevitable penalties. 

“ Wrertam R. CAMPRELL. 


Who’s Who, 1915 


This volume (Macmillan, $3.75 net) adds 
more than forty pages to that of last year, 
bringing the whole number of biographical 
sketches up to 2,376. Like its American 
companion, it is an indispensable and con- 
stantly used book of reference for every in- 
tellectual worker. 
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Recent Drama 


During recent months there have appeared 
an unusually large number of excellent vol- 
umes of plays, an indication of ‘a healthy 
‘growth of public’ interest in the improve- 
ment of the stage. The most important vol- 
ume is Chief Contemporary Dramatists, 
edited by Thomas H. Dickinson (Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.75 net). This contains twenty 
plays by the leading dramatists of England, 
Ireland, America, Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, Norway, Sweden and Russia. Among 
them are “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” by 
Pinero; “Strife,” by Galsworthy; ‘The 
Truth,” by Clyde Fitch; ‘The Weavers,” 
by Hauptman; ‘“Pélléas and Mélisande,” by 
Maeterlinck, ete. Bibliographies and other 
valuable lists complete a volume which 
‘should be in every library and on the 
shelves of every lover of good literature. 
The publishers deserve the thanks of the 
publie for presenting so* fine a work in such 
attractive and satisfactory form. 

Of equal interest to the play-reading world 
is the splendid series of volumes being 
issued by Doubleday, Page & Co. (75ce. 
net each) for the Drama League. Thus 
far have appeared Kindling, by Charles 
Kenyon: A Thousand Years Ago, by 
Perey MacKaye; The Great Galeoto, by 
José HEchegaray; The Sunken Bell, by 
Hauptman; Mary Goes First, by Henry 
Arthur Jones; Her Husband’s Wife, by 
BE. A. Thomas; Change, by J. O. Francis; 
and Marta of the Lowlands, by Angel 
Guimera. Several of these plays have 
already been noticed in these columns. 
Kindling, dealing with the problem of 
poverty, is an instance of good work not 
at first recognized by the public, but 
afterwards attaining a wide success 
worthy of its exceptional merit. The 
Great Galeoto is the best-known work of 
its Spanish author. It shows the harm 
which may result from gossip, “the stupid 
chatter of busybodies.” Change, by a 
Welsh author, deals with life in Wales, 
and represents the religious, social and 
economic problems of the inhabitants of 
a small Welsh mining community. 

Four delightful one-act plays by J. M. 
Barrie appear in Half Hours (Scribners. 
$1.25 net). They are ‘“Pantaloon, 
‘Twelve-Pound lLook,’ ‘Rosalind’ and 
“The Will.’ The American Public is 
best acquainted with the first of these 
plays, dealing with the love affair of 
Columbine and Harlequin. The introductory 
matter by the author is a charming part of 
the work, only to be had by reading the 
book, “The Twelve-Pound Look” is a comedy 
of the life of the typical stout and “success- 
' ful” business man. ‘Rosalind’ is the pathetic 
story of an attractive actress of forty who 
plays on the stage the part of a fascinating 
young woman. “The Will” is a study of 
the effect of success on character shown by 
the changes a man makes in his will from 
time to time as he progresses from com- 
fortable poverty to uncomfortable wealth. 

A volume of Plays by John Galsworthy 
(Scribners. $1.35 net) contains “The Fugi- 
tive,’ “The Pigeon’ and ‘The Mob.” The 
first of these is an unpleasant description 
of an unhappy marriage in which the wife 
rebels, becomes a fugitive and ends with 
suicide. “The Pigeon’ is a less painful 
“fantasy” apparently on the problem of 
helping “the undeserving poor.” A warm- 
hearted and weak-willed, elderly artist is 
systematically plucked by three vagabonds 
who call him “Good old pigeon.”” No appar- 
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ent solution is reached. ‘The Mob” is di- 
rected against English imperialism and the 
policy of keeping down native tribes by force 
of arms. The hero who voices this senti- 
ment after a war has begun is hounded by 
a brutal mob and killed. The aftermath 
represents a monument erected to his 
memory. : 

Four other volumes each present a single 
play. Children of Larth, by Alice Brown 
(Maemillan. $1.25 net), is the famous play 
that won the $10,000 prize. It is “a play 
of New England’ and wonderfully true in 
its presentation of the varied qualities of 
New England rural character. 

One of the most powerful indictments of 
war that has been dramatized is Across the 
Border, by Beulah Marie Dix (Holt. S80c. 
net). The central figure, the “Master of the 
House,’ is the mouthpiece of judgment. 
Some of the descriptions might have been 
inspired by the horrors of the present war. 

It is a relief to turn to The Garden of 
Paradise, by Edward Sheldon (Macmillan. 
$1.25 net), based on Hans Andersen’s ‘The 
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MARJORIE BOWEN 
Author of **Prince and Heretic” 


Little Mermaid” and Swanhild’s great am- 
bition to be a human being and have an im- 
mortal soul. This can only be gained if the 
mermaid wins the faithful love of a human. 
How this comes about and with what result 
is beautifully set forth in the play. 

Fairyland, by Brian Hooker (Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $1.00 net), is another, but 
a grown-up, fairy tale about the Land of 
Shadows, or the World, which through love 
and the bliss of wedded life becomes ‘“fairy- 
land.” 


Important Fiction 


There is little re-enforcement for the mor- 
alist in May Sinclair’s Three Sisters (Mac- 
millan. $1.25 net). Perhaps the nearest 
approach to an interpretation of life in 
terms of moral worth is found in its testi- 
mony to the futility of an unwise self-sac- 
rifice in the deeper experiences of life. The 
atmosphere of the story is rather bleak. The 
three daughters of an English clergyman are 
shut up to the life of a tiny village on the 
edge of the moors. There is only one eligi- 
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ble man in sight—the village doctor. The 
youngest inherits from the father a sexual 
hysteria, which can only be cured by mar- 
riage. The eldest is a keen hunter of men 
under the disguise of a feminine sweetness 
and humility. All the strength of a deca- 
dent family is centered in Guenda, lover of 
the wild beauty of moors and hills, who 
makes the futile sacrifice of her lover for 
the younger sister’s sake, only to have him . 
taken from them both by the sly eldest sis- 
ter. The slow death of love in the heart of 
aman is poignantly pictured. The contrast- 
ing characters of the three girls are studied 
with a somewhat painful intensity. But 
what will linger longest in the memory of the 
thoughtful reader is this long-enduring con- 
test in which the love of a man is stolen 
away by the persevering arts of the woman 
who knows how to ecajole and make him com- 
fortable. 

An idyllic picture of the “Pennsylvania 
Dutch” is drawn in Katy Gaumer, by Elsie 
Singmaster (Houghton Mifflin, $1.35 net). 
The people are really of German origin not 

Dutch, as their careless fellow-citizens 

call them. The dwellers in Millerstown 

are kindly, neighborly and stolid, keeping 
to old customs; not so much resisting in- 
novations as presenting a bulwark to 
them. But little Katy must have breathed 
in a whiff of the atmosphere of the larger 

America. She is mercurial and masterful, 

imposing her will on her doting elders. 

And so through her own fault she enters 

upon a season of tragic endurance, for. 

she is no wiser in love than many a duller 
girl. The story is as odd as are the peo- 
ple, and both are interesting. In fact, the 
quiet village, with its strongly individual- 
istic citizens, comes to seem a real place, 
with which, like Katy, we are impatient 

yet, also like her, for which, we feel a 

genuine affection. 

From her remarkable trilogy on the 
life of William III. Marjorie Bowen 
turns to writing of his great ancestor, 

. William of Orange, inaptly termed “the 

Silent.”” One section of his life is un- 

folded in Prince and Heretic (Dutton. 

$1.25 net). The story opens with his 
ill-fated marriage to Anne of Saxony. 

He was still young, handsome, debonair 

and extravagant. It ise a noble picture 

he makes with his group of young broth- 
ers before the shadows overspread them. 

To the writing of historical fiction the 

author brings three talents. The first 
is skillful character drawing. The people 
seem alive because they are drawn as they 
showed themselves, not with their vices and 
virtues tabulated long afterwards. Then the 
conversations are so natural and so true to 
resultant facts it seems as if Miss Bowen 
must have overheard. Lastly, the historical 
perspective is accurate. It is hard to realize 
that Philip’s persecution of the Netherlands 
and William’s defense were not speedy hap- 
penings. Not so is it told in the story where 
the long suspense and the balancing of opin- 
jons are made very real. There are some 
great scenes: the Regents’ council which 
ratified Philip’s decrees, the roistering ban- 
quet at which the revolting nobles took 
the nickname “Beggars,” the looting of 
Antwerp Cathedral. The record closes with 
the early defeat of the Protestant cause. 

The quintessence of modern womanhood, 
undaunted, unabashed, is in Bambi, by Mar- 
jorie Benton Cooke (Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.25 net). The ending is as old-fashioned 
as any one could wish, and the tale is carried 
along with a pleasing sparkle. 


Religious Literature 


SERMONS, LETTERS AND ESSAYS 


Edgar D. Jones is one of the rising young 
preachers of the Disciples of Christ, and he has 
given us some good sermons in The Inner Circle 
(Revell. $1.00 net). They are not learned 
but vital—popular in the best sense. ‘Studies 
in Spiritual and Social Values,” which is the 
subtitle, interprets the preacher’s aim. 

Bishop McConnell has lived up to his reputa- 
“tion as a preacher in his latest book, Personal 
Christianity (Revell. $1.25 net). The main 
idea is that persons are the only ends-in-them- 
selves in the Kingdom of God and all things 
else, books, creeds, rituals and organizations 
are only means to an end. The book is far- 
reaching in its seope, interesting in style and 
compelling in its considerations of these vari- 
ous instruments of Christianity in bringing in 
the Kingdom of God. 

Out of a rich experience, a rare culture, and 
a well-stocked mind, Dr. F. A. Noble has given 
us both a plea and a program in his Spiritual 
Culture (Doran. $1.25 net), The plea is for 
a robust spirituality needed because of the 
secularizing tendencies of the times. 

“A Knight of the Golden Pen’’.they have 
dubbed Dr. J. R. Miller, and he deserves the 
title, One wonders how with all his books and 
magazine work he ever had time to write so 
many Intimate Letters on Personal Problems 
(Revell. $1.25 net). They have the personal 
sympathetic note now. 

Another series of letters from “Timothy Kil- 
bourn to Fred Gaynor, Assistant Minister of 
the Church of the Stranger’? has been issued 
under the title The Triumphant Ministry (West- 
minster Press. 40c. net). It is advice worth 
while, well put and stimulating for younger 
ministers and those considering the ministry. ' 

“Prayer is the weakest thing in the religious 
life of today. . . . There has been a wonderful 
increase in many forms of religious activity 
and a corresponding decrease in the practice of 
prayer.” This is the indictment in The Place 
of Prayer in the Christian Religion, by J, M. 
Campbell (Methodist. $1.50 net). On the 
other hand? the book shows how large a place 
prayer had in the life and teachings of Jesus, 
of the apostles and of the Christian church. 

From the Anglican standpoint emphatically 
Canon W. H. Carnegie attempts in Democracy 
and Christian Doctrine (Macmillan. $1.25 
net) to reinterpret Christian doctrine in a way 
which will commend itself to the democratic 
movement in England. He severely criticises 
the Church, saying more than once, “Before it 
can hope to re-Christianize England, church- 
manship itself must be re-Christianized.” 

A physician has attacked Darwinism, Mal- 
thusianism and natural selection in The Future 
Evolution of Man, by W. H. Calvert, M.D. 
(Revell, $1.00 net). He is satisfied that these, 
“so long the accepted creed of science,’ have 
heen weighed and found wanting, that man’s 
physical and intellectual development reached 
its high water mark when Plato and Phidias 
lived, but he believes a spiritual evolution is 
now operating and that the altruism of Chris- 
tianity is working toward “the ideal state” or 
commonwealth. The first part of the book is 
largely indebted to Paulin’s “No Struggle for 
Existence.” 

Many people have thought of Modernism in 
the Church of Rome today as a second edition 
of the Protestant Reformation. In his Modern- 
ism and the Reformation (Revell. $1.50 net), 
Dr, J. B. Rust proceeds to disabuse them of the 
idea. He says that the resemblance between 
the two is only in that both are revolts against 
the despotism of the Papacy. He then charac- 
terizes the aims and ideals of the two move- 
ments and differentiates them. 

T. C. RICHARDS. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


When you pray you presumably kneel down 
and close your eyes; what do you do next? 
Should you simply talk as though to some one 
kneeling beside you, or should you try to vis- 
ualize God or Jesus, or should you simply kéep 
still and quiet and wait upon God? Here is a 


book, Practical Mysticism, by Evelyn Under- 
hill (Dutton, $1.00 net), which is in reality 
an attempted reply to these questions, it is a 
treatise upon the prayerful spirit. One cannot 
read two pages of it without discovering that 
to the author prayer is a great deal more of 
a science and a far greater and nobler art 
than most people have discovered. This is a 
book by one who knows. It must be read and 
re-read. But still more it is a book of spiritual 
gymnastics which must be practised and toiled 
over, but the end thereof is strength, the end is 
peace. 

The relation between Christianity and the 
various mysteries of the pre-Christian religious 
world is the subject of Dr. Rudolph Steiner's 
book, Christianity as a Mystical Fact (Putnam. 
$1.25 net). It explains the raising of Lazarus 
as a process of initiation into the mysteries 
which was all arranged by Jesus beforehand in 
order to prepare the people for understanding 
the Mystery of Golgotha. Doubtless some 
traces of this mystery-faith were in the minds 
of some of the New Testament writers, but Dr. 
Steiner can see practically nothing else, and 
so the book is learned but unbalanced. 

The Saviour of the World (Doran. $1.25 
net) is made up of nine sermons preached in 
the Chapel of Princeton Theological Seminary 
by Prof. Benjamin B. Warfield, The volume 
reminds us of what another theologian said of 
one of his own books: “It is good; there is not 
a modern thing in it.” The sermons are of a 
type that was common fifty years ago. They 
are doctrinal after the old school, and may be 
properly indexed under Controversial Theology. 

The seventh volume of The Encyclopacdia of 
Religion and Bthies, edited by James Hastings 
(Seribners) extends from Hymns to Liberty. 
It starts out bravely with fifty-seven pages de- 
voted to the hymns of all nations and religions, 
which affords a good index to the scholarly 
thoroughness with which all its topics are 
treated. Such subjects as Immanence, Incarna- 
tion, Jesus Christ and Judaism, are included in 
the scope of the volume. 

“The honorablest part of talk, * says Lord 
Bacon, “is to give the occasion and again to 
moderate and pass to somewhat else; for then 
a man leads the dance.” Such a man is Dr. 
Frank Crane whose new volume, Footnotes to 
Life (Lane. $1.00 net), in 230 pages deals 
with about the same number of subjects, rang- 
ing from Dan to Beersheba, in a manner not 
more delightful than weighty and wise. Dr. 
Crane belongs to a class numbering many, yet 
none too many, such as Jonathan Brierley and 
Robertson Nicoll who can entertain and in- 
struct with sententious essays mingling ‘tales 
with reasons, asking of questions with telling 
of opinions and jest with earnest, not jading 
anything too far.” 

Get the book! It is worth while. 

The. Religion of the Spirit in Modern Life, 
by Horatio W. Dresser (Putnam, $1.50 net) 
is an interpretation of religion from the point 
of view of: the inner experience of the soul. It 
emphasizes the truth that minds and hearts 
are quickened into new forms of thought and 
service by the realization of the presence of 
God. The book makes special appeal to those 
who feel themselves out of harmony with doc- 
trines and religious institutions, but who still 
keep their belief in the essentials of the spirit- 
ual life. It is “primarily intended for those 
who are working their way into a larger, 
stronger and more spiritual type of faith.” 

For those absent from church who desire to 
keep The Hour of Prayer Rev. Robert Free- 
man has written a little book containing a 
short sermon and a prayer for fifty-two Sun- 
days (Revell. 75c). These vary very much in 
value, many of them are very well suited for 
their proposed purpose. 

A handbook of information is T'he Christian 
Year, Its Purpose and History, by Walker 
Gwynne (Longmans. T5c. net), It answers 
the questions that naturally arise; why the 
Chureh has a Christian year, The Church Cal- 
endar and Its Use, the meaning of technical 
terms, the Saints’ Days, the origin and signifi- 
eance of Lent, Holy Week, ete. 

Studies in Christian Optimism, by Carl 8S. 


Patton (Publishd by the Women’s Guild of the 
Yirst Congregational Chureh, Columbus, 0.). 
This is the first instance we have ever met 
with when the sermons “published by request” 
have been worth publishing. We congratulate 
the Women’s Guild upon being sponsor for the 
most refreshing, 
little volume of sermons that have of late been 
caught on paper. 

New England Methodism, edited by B. C. E 
Dorion (The Methodist Book Concern. 50c. 
net). The story of the New England Conven- 
tion of Methodist Men held in Tremont Tem- 
ple November, 1914, including a survey of the 
field. 

Annual Report Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 1914. The 
great value of the Federal Council in promot- 
ing the work of the churches on a large scale 
is enforced by this impressive report of the 
last year’s proceedings. 

Telepathy of the Celestial World, Horace C. 
Stanton (Revell. $2.00 net). An interesting 
use of modern theories of telepathy, mind read- 
ing, clairvoyance, etc., to explain many phe- 
nomena of angels, mfracles, ete., in the Scrip- 
ture, and answer many of our questions con- 
cerning immortality and future existence. The 
author is right in assuring the reader that 
there is “no liberal theology” in the book, how- 
ever. It is one of the curiosities of literature, 
whether considered from the side of science or 
of religion. 

Waiting at the Cross, Gomer B. Matthews 
(Badger. 50c.). Seven sermons for the Lenten 
season. ; 

When I Have Crossed the Bar, James Rob- 
inson (Presbyterian. 50c. net). A series of 
twenty-two chapters on Immortality under the 
general Headings, Immortality, The Interme- 
diate State, The Second Coming of Christ, The 
Resurrection, The Last Judgment, Heaven, 
Hell. The author’s position is decidedly con- 
servative, 

A helpful group of studies in the personality 
of Christ is published in “The Short Course 
Series,” under the title The Hmotions of Jesus, 
by Robert Law (Scribners. 60c. net). The 
chapter titles are The Joy of Jesus, The Com- 
passion of Jesus, (two chapters), The Anger of 
Jesus, The Wonder of Jesus and Straightened. 
A helpful brief bibliography will guide those 
who wish to pursue the topic further. 

The Inner Chamber of the Inner Life, An- 
drew Murray (Revell. 50c. net). Another 
volume in the International Leaders Library, 
a book of devotional value, helpful s cultivat- 
ing the spiritual life. 

The Parables of Our Lord, by Mareus Dods 
(Revell. 50c. net). Among the most helpful 
interpretations of the parables are those con- 
tained in this volume. They reveal not only 
the original meaning, but also the present-day 
practical application, 

The Comfort Book, James H. Downey (Meth- 
odist Book Concern. 25e. net). An attractive 
little book containing a large number of selec- 
tions from the Bible and other writings con- 
cerning immortality. 

Admirable judgment and devotional spirit 
ere shown in the little collection of prayers 
“as voiced by a layman,”and now printed un- 
der the title The People’s Prayers (Griffith & 
Rowland. 50c. net). As these prayers were 
originally used by George W. Coleman at the 
Ford Hall Memorial Meetings to voice the 
aspiration of men of widely diverse religious 
opinion, so the little volume will be found 
useful and inspirational for Jew or Gentile, 
Catholic or Protestant. t 

A new edition of a shrewd presentation of 
some of the fallacies of Christian Sclence is 
The Religio-Medical Masquerade, by Frederick 
W. Peabody (Revell. $1.00 net). The first 
publication of this work attracted wide notice. 
Its charges, which are fatal to any respect for 
the originator of this pseudo-rel have 
never been answered, It is hoped that this edi- 


tion may reach a larger audience and be effec- 
tive in halting the footsteps of some who are 
attracted by the delusive claims of a movement 
which, as has been truthfully asserted many 
times, is neither Christian nor selentifie. 
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Books about the Bible 


Studies in the Psalms, by Joseph Bryant 
Rotherham (Standard Publishing Co. $2.0V). 
The text is a new translation which often 
throws a new light on the Psalmist’s meaning, 
and the exposition is sufficient and always sug- 
gestive. The author acknowledges indebted- 
ness to Driver, Briggs, Ginsburg, LEwald, 
Thirtle, Delitzsch and others old and new. 
But his use of these varied and conflicting 
writers is judicious. This literal translation, 
made with the aid of the best and latest schol- 
arship, is invaluable as an aid to understand- 
ing the real message of the Psalms. 

A satisfactory collection of Bible stories, 
chosen from the King James version of the Old 
Testament is published under the title 7'ruly 
Stories from the Surely Bible, adapted by Mar- 
garet Howard (Rumford Press). These stories 
are grouped under the following heads: Joseph, 
Moses, Elijah the ‘Tishbite, Elisha, Daniel, 


. Daniel’s Dreams and Jonah and the Whale. 


There are over fifty of these stories, varying 
trom a page to five or six pages in length. 

BHxceptionally interesting to all Christians 
should be the scholarly volume by George Hol- 
ley Gilbert on Zhe Bible and Universal Peace 
(Funk & Wagnalls. $1.00 net), The author 
first considers the place of war in Biblical his- 
tory and contrasts the dominant teaching of 
the Old Testament idea of God and the New 
Testament teaching. He considers the place 
of non-resistance in Jesus’ teaching and the 
actual facts concerning the attitude of the 
church of Christ in the following centuries. 
He arrives at the conclusion that all Biblical 
defense of war has been based on the Old Testa- 
ment, and that “the church has not discrim: 
inated between the spirit of the Old Testament 
and the spirit of Jesus in its use of the Bible 
in relation to war.’’ ‘The Bible at its highest, 
le says, which means Jesus and his Gospel, is 
tor peace. The only permanent peace will come 
from the acceptance and application of the 
fundamental principles of the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of all men. 

A good, helpful, practical book is Bishop 
Hughes’ Whe Bible and Life (Methodist Book 
Coneern. $1.00 net). The author has to 
draw on his rich imagination to fit the Bible 
to life, man, home, education, work, wealth, 
sorrow and practice. 

A Guide to Bible Study (seven parts) Harry 
Ii, Richards (Index Publishing Co.). Sunday 
school superintendents and teachers before 
choosing lessons for class work would be wise 
to examine this series. Its main purpose is 
to increase the use of the Bible in the class 
and to promote study directly from its pages, 
a greatly needed reform in Sunday school 


practice. 


A new and enlarged edition of The Psalms 
in Luman Life, by Rowland E. Prothero (Dut- 
ton. $1.50 net) will be given a hearty wel- 
come by all Bible students. The original vol- 
ume has already become a classic. This edi- 
tion contains some forty additional instances 
of the uses of the Psalms ‘either by famous 
men, or in famous books, or on famous occa- 
sions.” Among the new names are Pizarro, 
Thackeray, F. W. H. Myers, Hazlitt, Glad- 
stone, Lincoln and Garfield. 

An admirable addition to the library of Old 
Testament literature for the use of Bible 
scholars is Geographic Influences in Old Testa- 
ment Masterpieces, by Laura H. Wild (Ginn. 
$1.00 net), It presents the literature of the 
Hebrews under such themes as The Hills, The 
Attraction of the Plain, Mount Carmel and 
BHlijah the Tishbite, The Caves, The Desert, 
The Thunderstorm, The Vineyard, etc. 

To the ever-increasing editions of the Scrip- 
ture an attractive and notable little volume is 
added in WNelson’s LEaplanatory Testament 
($1.00 net). The text is that of the American 
Standard Version. It is printed in a legible 
type, with the words of Christ in bold faced 
type. Each book is prefaced with an intro- 


duction by a well-known scholar, Marcus Dods, 
James Rendell Harris, Professor Riddle, Pro- 
fessor Warfield, James Denney, etc., and space 
is given on each page to comment on the text. 

A yolume which will be welcomed by Bible 


Students is The Books of the Apocrypha, by 
W. O. E. Osterley (Revell. $3.00 net). This 
is a popular presentation not only of questions 
of date, authorship, style, etc., of the apocry- 
phal books, but also the discussion of such 
themes as Hellenistic Influence upon the Jews 
of Palestine, Traces of Greek Influence in the 
Old Testament and the Apocrypha, etc. While 
this is a scholarly volume it is intended for 
general reading and presented in intelligible 
and popular style, 

The Bible: Its Origin, Its Significance and 
Its Abiding Worth, by Arthur S. Peake, M. A., 
bD.D. (Doran. $2.00 net). A stout and 
learned defense of the essential positions of 
the higher criticism as placing the Scriptures 
where their reality as literature can be felt 
without loss to their specific gravity and profit 
“for instruction in righteousness.” 

In an essay on J'he Parables of the Gospels 
in the Light of Modern Criticism, by Lawrence 
i. Browne (Cambridge University Press) the 
main thesis is a criticism of the view main- 
tained by Jiilicher in his ‘Die Gleichnisraden 
Jesu,” that the parables of Jesus, as first 
spoken, contained no allegorical elements, but 
were intended to impress one simple lesson, 
and that the allegorical interpretations, incor- 
porated in the Gospels and attributed to Jesus, 
cannot therefore be genuine. He also argues, 
as controverting Jiilicher’s opinion, that the 
paroemia of the Fourth Gospel do not differ 
materially from the parables of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Both of these points seem to be well 


‘taken and satisfactorily proved. 


Religious Education 


There have been many attempts and various 
methods used in “bridging the chasm” between 
the church and Sunday school. R, P. D. Ben- 
nett has been successful with a ‘Junior Con- 
gregation” and in ‘Zhe Pew and the Pupil 
(Presbyterian Board. 75c. net), he tells how 
he does it, and why others should relate the 
Sunday school to the life of the church. 

Bishop Edwin H. Hughes of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has made a real contribution 
in A Boy’s Religion (Methodist Book Concern. 
50c. net). He gives us first an insight as to 
what a real boy’s religion is and follows it up 
with a thoughtful exposition as to what the 
parents and the home ought to do to help it 
and also the part which the pastor and teacher 
may do to help a boy’s religion. 

It has become an axiom that religious edu- 
cation means not only instruction in the Bible 
and moral duties, but also providing an oppor- 
tunity for the expression and working out in 
every day life of the ideals taught in the Sun- 
day school. There has been very little planning 
of this social service and practically no grad- 
ing of such work. W. N. Hutchins has given 
us in Graded Social Service for the Sunday 
School (University of Chicago. 75c, net) a 
valuable plan and program well worked out 
which each school can adjust to its own needs. 

Another practical handbook in the same 
series is The Sunday School Building and Its 
Equipment, by H. F. vans, published by the 
University of Chicago Press at the same price. 
Building plans for country and city, the new- 
est ideas in class rooms and every modern ac- 
commodation and device for the efficiency of 
the modern Sunday school are put in most con- 
venient forms. 

How efficient a force the Sunday school is in 
solving the rural problem has been well shown 
in By-Products of the Rural Sunday School, by 
J. M. Somerndike (Presbyterian Board. 60c. 
net). Its “expulsive power” is shown in driv- 
ing out the dance hall, the saloon and ques- 
tionable resorts. Other products are commu- 
nities redeemed and built up, churches devel- 
oped and workers discovered for the Kingdom. 

The papers which Henry Israels, editor of 
Rural Manhood, has edited under the com- 
mon title of Unifying Rural Community In- 
terests (Association Press. 35c.) are by Pro- 
fessors Carver and Fiske, President Butter- 
field and others. The part which the depart- 
ment of agriculture, the school, the country 
church and the Y. M. C. A. are having in the 
rural awakening and moral uplift is told 


lucidly by men, who speak with authority born 
of knowledge. 

Christian Citizenship for. Girls, 
Thoburn (Y. W. C 25¢. 


by Helen 
in paper). A very 


good handbook for girls from thirteen to 
twenty, suitable for study classes, altogether 
unconventional—but a valuable help in the 


making of Christian womanhood. 


Missionary Literature 


India, Its Life and Thought, by Rev. J. P. 
Jones (Macmillan. $1.50 net). Dr. Jones, the 
author of this classic on India, is now in 
America after more than thirty-five years’ 
service as a missionary of the American Board 
in the country of which he writes. The book 
has gone through four or five editions and 
gives in vivid and logical form invaluable in- 
formation as to customs, background and future 
prospects of the people he has served so faith- 
fully. 

Hiarly Heroes of the Mission Field, W, Park- 


enham Walsh (Revell. 50c. net). Among 
these “early heroes’’ are Ulphilas, St. Patrick, 
Raymond Lull, Francis aavier, Eliot, the 


Apostle to the Indians, etc. A valuable series 
ot chapters in aggressive church history. 

Modern Heroes of the Mission Field, W. 
Parkenham Walsh (Revell. 50c. net). Friends 
of missions will welcome: a reprint of this 
choice collection of biographical sketches. 
Among the “heroes’’ are Henry Martyn, Wil- 
liam Carey, Judson, Morrison, Livingstone, etc. 

The London Missionary Society has just sent 
us two of their remarkably effective pamphlets 
for mission workers. They are Talks on 
Changing China, by Emily W. Wntwistle, and 
Yarns on Heroes of China, by W. P. Nairne. 
The former is tor leaders of classes of young 
children and contains pictures, maps, hints as 
to stories and bright program. The latter is 
for workers with o.der boys. It consists of a 
group of vivid stories of Christian heroes. A 
boy who doesn’t get a thrill out of these 
stories is in a pretty bad way. 

A masterly survey of the missionary field 


is provided by John R. Mott in Uhe Present 
World Situation (Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. $1.00 net), Mr. Mott is fitted by edu- 


cation and travel to deal with this great ques- 
tion, and he makes an appeal for Christian 
consideration and action which should not fail 
of response from the churches. The Openness 
and Responsiveness of the Non-Christian 
World, The Need for Statesmanship in Chris- 
tian Missions, The Unchristian Aspects of the 
Impact of Our Western Civilization, etc., are 
some of the great themes discussed. 

The romance of missions is well illustrated 
in two books recently published (Revell. $1.00 
net each), Missionary Crusaders, by Claud Field, 
one time missionary in the Punjab, and A 
Hero of the Afghan Frontier, being the life 
story of Dr. T. L. Pennell, by Alice M. Pennell. 
Among those sketched in the first book are 
John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, David 
Brainerd, Hans Egede in Greenland, Robert 
Moffat in South Africa, Judson in Burma, 
Livingstone in Africa, and heroes of missions 
in many other lands. For boys and girls who 
love tales of adventure and are moved by deeds 
of heroism, nothing more interesting in mis- 
sionary literature can be provided, . 


Hymn-Books 


The Hymnal of Praise (A. S. Barnes Co.). 
The competence of the editors, President 
Eaton of Beloit College and William Henry 
Sallmon of Yale, is everywhere in evidence. 
The book is of average size, neither too large 
or too small (450 hymns), to which, are ap- 
pended chants, responsive readings and an at- 
tractive group of prayers. The book seems to 
us to be of unusual merit and availability. 

The same may be said of Lymns for Schools 
and Colleges, by Markham W. Stackpole and 
Joseph N. Ashton (Ginn & Co.), Both editors 
have served a great school in the several ca- 
pacities of minister and musical director, and 
are thus able to suit supply to demand without 
sacrifice of an ideal ever beyond the conscious 
needs of a student body like the Andover boy- 
democracy, 


Prepared nous and then to indicate what books are being read and talked about. 
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A Score of Good Stories 


No fiction of extraordinary merit has appeared during the past six months, but there have been some exceedingly 
good stories, and the score of books. which we name in this list are among the best. 

Of volumes in which the element of humor is predominant we will place first The Lost Tribes, by G. A. Bir- 
mingham ($1.20 net), one of the most delightful books which the author has written. It is based on the fixed con- 
viction of an American widow that the Irish people are the ten lost tribes of Israel. Amarilly of Clothes-Line Alley, 
by Belle K. Maniates ($1.00 net), is a delightful story of the Mrs. Wiggs type. The Wife of Sir Isaac Harmon, 
by H. G. Wells ($1.50 net), while dealing with the problem of unhappy marriage, is so full of delicious humor as 
to be worthy of a place in this group. It is the case of the marriage of a young woman to an elderly, wealthy man, 
narrow in his ideas and meanly jealous. ‘The story opens with the young wife beginning the effort to break through the 
marital bondage and find a place of usefulness in the world. Angela’s Business, by Henry Sydnor Harrison ($1.35 
net), also deals with the serious woman problem, but is full of laughter and vastly entertaining. The plot circles about 
the character and experiences of two women; Angela, who thinks woman’s main occupation should be the business of 
making homes; and Mary Wing, an independent and successful teacher who needs no help from man in carving out 
her career. 

Three volumes of pure romance are: The Laughing Cavalier, by the Baroness Orczy ($1.35 net); The Turbu- 
lent Duchess, by Percy J. Brebner ($1.30 net) ; and The Rose Garden Husband, by Margaret Widdemer ($1.00 net). 
The first of these is of the ‘““Three Musketeers” type. The hero is an ancestor of the Scarlet Pimpernel. The second 
story describes the love adventures of a young prince masquerading as a court jester. For reasons of state the beau- 
tiful duchess of Podina must marry, and just at the time when it is necessary for her to come to a decision it is also need- 
ful for her to acquire a court jester. “Thus the situation opens. ‘The third is a modern story as impossible, but also as 
attractive as any medizval tale. A young girl, working for a living, dreams of the time when she shall have a comfort- 
able home, a husband and a rose garden. “The story describes the remarkable events which lead to the fulfillment of 
the dream. 

Among the volumes in which modern problems provide the themes is The Clarion, by Samuel Hopkins Adams 
($1.35 net), a story which strikes a blow at the patent medicine plague, and shows up the way in which the daily press is 
affected by heavy advertising. Another volume is The Turmoil, by Booth Tarkington ($1.35 net), a story of big business. 
The Harbor, by Ernest Poole ($1.40 net), deals with the labor problem as revealed by a great strike on the water 
front in New York City. The story is in the form of an autobiography, describing the experiences of the writer, first as 
a boy on the Brooklyn side of New York Harbor, later as a student in Paris and finally after his return to New York, 
where he attains some success in newspaper work. 

For those who enjoy mystery stories, three volumes may be recommended. The Valley of Fear, by Arthur Conan 
Doyle ($1.25 net), is a story located partly in England and partly in the mine regions of Colorado. The White 
Alley, by Carolyn Wells ($1.25 net), is as good as anything of the kind which this author has written. The Girl at 
Central, by Geraldine Bonner ($1.30 net), is a story in which the telephone girl narrates the events of a tragic mur- 
der and the solution of its mystery. There is no omniscient detective in the story, but the main agent in working out 
the chain of evidence is the girl herself. 

A story greatly enjoyed by lovers of horses is Bred of the Desert, by Marcus Horton ($1.30 net). This is of the 
“Black Beauty” type, but the scene of the tale is in the ranch country. The account of h’s training to harness is almost 
a tragedy. His likes and dislikes are very human and his resentments fierce. 

A final group is of stories not easily classified. The. Pastor's Wife, by the author of “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden” ($1.35 net), describes the married life of a German husband and an English wife in Germany. The Patrol 
of the Sun Dance Trail, by Ralph Connor ($1.25 net), is a sequel to “Corporal Cameron” and deals with the North- 
west Mounted Police. For several months this volume has been one of the “‘best sellers.’”’ It deals with the days 
witen Indians and half-breeds were in revolt and Cameron, now a scout, has many perilous adventures. The Clean 
Heart, by A. S. M. Hutchinson ($1.35 net), is the romance of an overworked editor who is prevented from commit- 
ting suicide by a vagabond and the cure completed by an attractive girl, The Mutiny of the Elsinore, by Jack Lon- 
don ($1.35 net), is a powerful sea story. It contains a vivid description of beating West around Cape Horn; and 
another lurid account of a simmering mutiny. But there is a pretty romance and plenty of humor to modify the effect 
of tragedy. Red Poppies, by Margaret Munsterberg ($1.25 net), is the romance of a young artist born and reared 
in a typical New England village, but with an intense appreciation of the beauty of color. Big Tremaine, by Marie 
Van Vorst ($1.35 net), is a thoroughly enjoyable story of the industrial reconstruction of Virginia. The hero is a re- 
turning prodigal, who comes back from fifteen years in Africa to overturn and build up in the waste and neglected 
places. This has been one of the most popular books of the season. 


{ EXPERT ADVICE ABOUT BOOKS is cheerfully given to our friends WITHOUT CHARGE. Letters are often received by us, asking 
for such advice on given topics. These requests are invited and welcome, They will be answered either by personal correspondence, or, 
if the matter is of general interest, by printed material in the ‘Little Guide to Books Worth While.” 
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A Budget of Associations 


Central North Association at Mansfield, 
April 20-21, was fortunate in having the 
exhibit entitled “Up through Childhood,” 
“a remarkable series of sixty. large 
sereens. It was demonstrated by Rev. C. 
L. Fisk. The success of this exhibit at a 
local meeting raised the point as to 
whether the Cleveland office ought not to 
be equipped with a portable worker’s 
library which could be exhibited at such 
meetings, 

The Association has adopted a constitu- 
tion quite different from its former 
method of organization. The credentials 
committee is abandoned.. Its work is 
taken over by the executive committee, a 
newly created body which is to retain its 
identity ad interim. It is definitely 
planned to keep in immediate touch with 
all the situations in the Association and 
to render such aid as can be given from 
time to time. The Association believes 
that instead of being the weakest unit in 
Congregationalism, it is capable of being 
the strongest. It has drawn up definite 
rules as to licensure and ordination, and 
proposes to become as vital a factor in 
the life of the churches as possible. An 
experiment during the last year of hav- 
ing a quarterly meeting of the ministerial 
brotherhood of the Association has met 
with large success. 


Puritan Association met in Barberton 
April 27-28. The theme was “The Devel- 
opment of the Symmetrical Life.” The 
papers presented were able, and the dis- 
cussions brought out many. valuable 
points. Reports from churches show 
“marked progress. The West, Akron, which 
has never been vigorous, is moving now 
with great power under the pastorate of 
Rev. Roscoe Graham. At the _ recent 
Easter service a larger number of new 
members were received than at any pre- 
vious instance in the history of the 
church. Rev, H. A. N. Richards, of New- 
ton Falls, was elected Moderator. He is 
one of the oldest ministers in point of 
service. He has resigned and is looking 
for a new charge. The Association was 
interested in the reception of the new Can- 
ton church. This organization comes to 
us with a charter membership of nearly 
1,060 members, and a Sunday School of 
about the same number. Rev. Dr. Recard 
is the pastor. The reception of this 
church adds to our number of Congrega- 
tional cities, and opens an important 
centre for our work. 


Plymouth Rock Association convened in 
Burton to consider the theme: “The Effi- 
cient Church.” Rev. R. G. Hutchins, D.D., 
spoke on “Ministering to the Community 


Life.” Rey. E. H. Tippett, Hough Ave. 
Chureh, Cleveland, on “Lighting up the 
Thinking and Conscience of Men.” The 
sermon was preached by Rey. E. Lee 


Howard. 


The Central Ohio Association met with 
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OF SPECIAL NOTE 


A useful new gymnasium at Amherst 

Successful Junior Churches at Elyria, 
Wirst and Cleveland, North 

Sunday School improvements at Akron 

John Gunekel and other prominent 
men ioin Toledo, First 

A telephone installed in the Jefferson 
Charch 

Central North Association gearing up 
its machinery for more effectual 
work 

Combination at Mayflower, Mansfield, 
of the Sunday School and morning 
service 

Study of helpful books 
and Burton 

Temperance successes through the 
efforts of men of Plymouth, Colum- 
bus 

Dr. Gladden the possessor of an elec- 
trie car 

Successful Win One work at Medina 

A good tone in the spring association 
meetings. One pastor writes: “I 
note an optimistic tone in the Asso- 
ciation. We have had years of 
struggle, paring down rolls, trying 
to get debts out of the way, endeav- 
oring to make our people see the 
real mission of the church, It looks 
to me as if we kad arrived. The 
feeling is excellent and churches are 
aggressive.” 

Community Garden a 
Cleveland, First 

Every Member Canvasses at Hudson 
and Jefferson 

Oberlin, Second, happy in its new 
leader. The modest gentleman who 
furnishes the account of Mr. Wil-~ 
liams’ installation neglected to say 
that the sermon on this auspicious 
oceasion was preached by Rev. F. 
E. Emrich, D.D., secretary of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary So- 
ciety, concerning whom another 
person present that evening tells 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST that 
Dr. Emrich in his tenderness and in 
his grasp of the meaning of the 
gospel reminded one of Phillips 
Brooks at his best. 


at Bellevue 


of 


specialty 


DR. KELSEY LEAVING MARIETTA 


Citizens of Marietta generally and mem- 
bers of Kirst Church are making it clear 
to Rev. H. H. Kelsey, D.D., that his de- 
parture next week will leave a vacancy 
not easy to be filled either in the church 


or the community. At the dismissing 
council held recently the _ resolutions 
passed in his honor were exceptionally 


spontaneous and warm. They recognized 
the providential character of the leading, 
which has influenced him to accept the 
eall of the American Board to become its 
district secretary on the Pacific coast, 
but recorded also the strong support he has 
brought to many local interests and the 
valuable work he has done for state and 
national Congregationalism. Dr. Kelsey 
expects to leave Marietta May 24, and will 


the Grandview Church, Columbus, last be present at the commencement at Smith 
month. Reports of different churches College, Northampton, Mass., when his 
were very encouraging. daughter graduates in June. 
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Columbus Happenings 


A notable event at the close of the May 
Day luncheon at First Chureh, May 3, 
was the presentation of a beautiful elec- 
tric car to Dr. Gladden by his friends in 
and out of the church. It was a great 
surprise to the doctor. The old horse 
that had served him so many years had 
come to the place where the,doctor had 
concluded to retire him and provide an- 
other. The ladies heard of it and thought 
it a good time to give the pastor emeritus 
a surprise, and it was carried out to per- 
fection. The colored man who has served 
the family for seventeen years, had been 
quietly instructed in. the handling of the 
machine and shared in the happy sur- 
prise party by driving the handsome 
vehicle to the church door just-as the 
doctor expected him to arrive with the 
one-horse’ shay. Dr. Patton made the 
presentation talk and ushered the doctor 
into his new conveyance. This marks 
the passing of the horse and carriage 
that has been a familiar object on the 
streets of Columbus for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. In his eightieth year 
Dr. Gladden is very happy in the love of 
the people of the city of Columbus and 
his friends the world over. 


The people of First are spending $1,500 


on a new study for the Pastor, Dr. Carl 
Patton, utilizing’ space that. had been 
waste ground heretofore. It will be a 


useful addition to the present equipment. 


Eastwood has engaged a young man 
from Chicago, and Mr. Bent is taking 
hold of the task with commendable zeal. 
The people are rallying in an enthusias- 
tie manner. With the equipment pro- 
vided under the pastorate of Mr. Wood- 
ring, his predecessor, splendid results are 
expected. 


Mayflower has also called a young pas- 
tor in the person of Rey. Elmer Johnson, 
who will come to the church from Oberlin. 
He accepted his call on condition that 
the church would dispose of its: present 
property and build in the part of the city 
about one mile southeast of the present 
location. The part of the city chosen for 
the new church building is a growing sec- 
tion with no church nearer than one-half 
a mile. 


Columbus, Plymouth, The pastor has 
been at his old home in Minnesota for a 
well deserved vacation. Later in the sum- 
mer he will take part in the campaign for 
a dry Ohio. The men recently assisted in 
a suecessful dry petition by which all 
saloons in this section of the city close 
May 8 Plymouth has selected a large 
building committee, and if industrial con- 
ditions improve, will build its auditorium 
within two years. 


Canton, This recent acquisition to our 
Congregational fellowship celebrated an 
especially interesting Easter Sunday, 
using for the first time the new quadruple 
silver individual communion set, which 
provides for nearly 700 communicants; 64 
new members were received and 10 bap- 
tized. Rev. C. W. Record is the pastor. 
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Rev. G. A. Candy Rey. E. N. Thomas Rev. Elmer H. Johnson Rey. G, L. Diehl Rev. A. L. Eddy 
Geneva Bellevue Mayflower, Columbus Newark Burton 
ENTERING UPON NEW PASTORATES 
NEWARKB’S NEW PASTOR THE NEW LEADER AT EAST Dr. Williams’ examination permitted 


Rev. Grover L. Diehl, new pastor at 
Plymouth Church, Newark, Ohio, gradu- 
ated from West Lafayette College in 
1904, receiving highest honors, and was 
also valedictorian of his class. In 1902, 
he won the gold medal given by that in- 
stitution for the best oration on ‘World 
Federation.” He completed the theolog- 
ical course at Oberlin Theological Sem: 
inary, receiving his degree in 1904, and 
graduating with high rank. He also gave 
the Commencement oration for his class. 
For three years he was pastor of the his- 
toric church at Wakeman, succeeding 
such men as Dr. Cc. Creegan, who built 
the church, and Rev. Jesse Hill, D.D. 
From Wakeman he was called to the Col- 
linwood Church, Cleveland, Ohio, where 
he was pastor for two years. During 
both pastorates there were large addi- 
tions to the membership of the church, 
and to the young people’s society. The 
contributions to benevolences were also 
largely increased, Mr. Diehl spent the 
year 1914 in post-graduate study at Yale. 
He was called early in the year to New- 
ark, where Congregationalism is repre- 
sented by a magnificent $65,000 edifice 
and an active congregation, at the center 
of one of Ohio’s most thriving cities. 
Newark is the geographical center of the 


State. 


CG. 


BELPRE’S NEW PASTOR 


of the manse is Rev. E. N. 
His father has been pastor for 
thirty-six years of one of our 
Congregational churches in 
The son studied in several insti- 
in the old country and finally 
spent three years at the University of 
Wales. His first pastorate was over 
Plymouth, Champaign, Ill. There he acted 
also as assistant pastor to Dr. Holmes 
of the University Church. Mr. Thomas 
has received over twenty into the church 
since he began work several months ago. 
He preaches at Center Belpre on alter- 
nate Sundays. He succeeds the venerable 


A son 
Thomas. 
the last 
historic 
Wales. 
tutions 


and beloved Dr. C. E. Dickinson, now liv- 
ing at Marietta. 
REV. R. L. EDDY AT BURTON 


Though not born in the manse Mr, Eddy 
of ministerial stock, his family 
having been a producer of ministers from 
before the days of the pilgrims. Mr. 
Eddy studied at the University of Wis- 
consin and at Oberlin, receiving from the 


comes 


latter school the degree of A.B. in 1910, 
and D.D. in 1913. He has done Home Mis- 
sionary work in both Dakotas. ‘He helped 
raise the building fund for the church 
since erected at Flasher, (N. D.), and in 
1911-1912 served the Church at Waubay, 
5. D., in an interim of school work. Mr. 
Eddy entered the pastorate at Norwalk, 
O., shortly before graduation from Ober- 
lin and served the church there till the 
beginning of the present year, when he 
declined a call to a church in Columbus 


paying a much larger salary, in order to 
take up the work on his present field 
Mr. Eddy has been devoting especial care 


to the Religious Education and Young 
People’s phases of his work in Burton. 
Mr. Eddy was married in 1911 to Miss 
Ethel Cook, of Villisca, Iowa. 
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CLEVELAND 


Rev. W. T. Stuchell, 
D.D., who began work 
March 1, is an acqui- 
sition from Presby- 


CHURCH, EAST 


terianism. His last 
pastorate was over 
the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Rah- 
way, N. J., which he 
resigned in March, 
1912. Since then he 
has been travelling 
extensively in North 
and South America, and has lectured 
in leading cities in Canada and the 
United States. Dr. Stuchell graduated 
from Princeton Seminary in 1900 and 
at once took charge of the Claremont 
Presbyterian Church in Jersey City, to 
which 335 members were added in the 
three years of his pastorate. He was 


active in community affairs, being a mem- 
ber of the school board and in frequent 
demand for addresses at various public 
occasions. He has been especially help- 
ful to young men and has succeeded in 
finding useful positions in life for over 
forty. He was born at Pittsburg, Pa., in 
1872, and graduated from New Windsor 
College, Md., in 1890. He has had expe- 
rience in Alaska’ as a newspaper corre- 
spondent and has practised law prior to 
entering the ministry. When he resigned 
at)Rahway a local paper spoke of him in 
these terms: 

‘During the nine years he has been 
the pastor of that church, he has known 
no denominational lines, and has given 


freely and enthusiastically of his time 
and talents to help every movement or 


cause that had for its object and purpose 
the advancement and improvement of the 
people of this community.” 


INSTALLATION AT SECOND 
CHURCH, OBERLIN 


A large Council met 
on April 19,1915, in 
the meeting-house of 
the Second Congrega- 
tional Church in Ober- 


lin, Ohio, to examine 
and install Rev. C. H. 
Williams, Ph.D., He 


in southern 
is a gradu- 
ate of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity of Ohio, and 
of Boston University 
School of Theology. He was pastor of 
Wood Memorial Church in Cambridge, 
1899-1904, and became pastor of the 
Trinity Church in Gloucester in 1905. He 
was Chairman of the Board of. Pastoral 
Supply and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society. 

Dr. Williams endeared himself to his 
people in Gloucester, by his faithful, sym- 
pathetic pastoral He was in the 
best sense a pastor of his people. He 
knew his people by name and he was the 
town pastor of the city of Gloucester. His 
pulpit work was of a high order, thor- 
oughly evangelical, with a forward look. 
He in touch with the best thought of 
the 


was born 
Ohio, and 


care, 


is 


times. 


the pastors and delegates to get a view 
of his inner life. It was the manifesta- 
tion of his own soul experience, his per. 
sonal relationship to Jesus as the great 
Leader, Teacher and Redeemer. He has 
already endeared himself to the commun- 
ity by his wise, sympathetic pastoral care. 
Just such a man as he is needed as pastor 
of the village and community, and the 
large student body, who need a man with 
a knowledge of the times, to meet the 
wants of young life. 

The installation service was one long 
to be remembered, because of the beauty 
of the musical service. Especially notable 
was the prayer of installation by Presi- 
dent King. It showed the infimate, 
friendly relationship of the great heart 
of the man with the great Friend of us 
all, our Father. Dr. Stockdale gave a 
timely charge to the pastor, and the Rev. 
J. N. Pierce of Second Church in Dor- 
chester, gave the charge to his former 
people. The right hand of fellowship was 
given by the Rev. J. R. Grant of Blyria, 
and the welcome to the community was 
by Rev. W. M. Spence, whe with Dr. Wil- 
liams and the preacher of the sermon, 
was a member of a little company of min- 
isters in Boston. 

Dr. Williams begins his work under 
favorable auspices, and he will be a real 
acquisition to the ministerial force of the 
“Buckeye State.” 

¥. E. E. 


FORM OF YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
SOCIETY 


A NEW 


On Easter Sunday at Lorain, First, Rey. 
P N. Bennett, pastor, the Bible school had 
its record attendance, which was nearly 
100 more'than a year ago, At the morn- 
ing worship every pew in the church was 
filled by an attentive and appreciative 
audience. Thirteen new members were 
received, nine on confession, and the 13 
representing six new families. The pas- 
tor’s sermon was The Man of 'Today and 
the Risen Lord, bringing to a close a sig- 
nificant series of Passion Week addresses. 
At the vesper hour the choir 'gave The 
Seven Last Words of Christ, by DuBois. 

On Palm Sunday the auditorium was 
filled to hear Prof, G. W. Fiske of Oberlin 
Seminary, in the opening address of the 
Passion Week Series. The general theme 
of the week was The Man of Today and 
Some of His Relations ‘to Life. 

Palm Sunday was the first anniversary 
of Mr. Bennett's pastorate. It has been a 
year of real advancement. A large Men's 
Class has been ‘organized. Sixty-one new 
members have been received, 38 of them 
since January 1, and 46 of them from the 
Bible School. These 61 new members rep- 
resent 26'new homes. The attendance at 
the Sunday services has beén most grati- 
fying. The spirit of friendliness and so- 
ciability has increased noticeably. The 
music is one of the great factors of in- 
terest; both director and organist are of 
the best, and the volunteer talent is ex- 
cellent. 

One of the new features is the young 
people’s organization, known as “The 
Congregational Young People.” Feeling 
that an ordinary Christian Endeavor so- 
ciety would not meet the needs of the 
situation, it organized under a different 
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name, and with a new plan. The organi- 
zation holds open house at the church 
every Sunday evening from 7.00 until 
9.15. ' The evening is divided into three 
periods, the first is given up to enter- 
tainment, consisting at various times of 
music, reading, stories, addresses on 
topics of special interest, stereopticon 
pictures, victrola music, etc. The second 
period is devoted to Bible study, mission 
study, devotional prayer meetings and a 
study of how to lead a meeting. The 
third period is the social hour. 
The organization started with 
56 charter members, and has in- 
creased to about 75. The aver- 
age attendance so far has been 
about 70. 

In December after much dis- 
cussion the church took action 
to have an every-member can- 
vass on a somewhat different 
plan of finances than the 
church had ever used before. 
The men made the canvass De- 
cember 13. The Single-Budget 
system was adopted, and the 


$4,300. On that one Sunday 
afternoon about $38,700 were 
pledged. Between that time and 
the first of the year the budget 
was covered, and the money has 
been coming in better than 
ever before. If the report of the 
first six weeks of the year in- 
dicate the income for the year, 
the budget will be exceeded by 
over $300. 


Toledo, First, on May 2, re- 
ceived 64 new members, of 
whom 386 came on confession 
and 28 by letter. The unusual 
feature of this communion class 
was the large number of men, 
386 of them, representing some 
prominent in Toledo. Among 
the number are four lawyers, 
two doctors, a former sec- 
retary of state, and Mr. John E. 
Gunekel, Known and loved all 
over the United States, who has 


who had never publicly made 
any definite decision for 
ehurch membership. Another 
point of significance and 
interest is the fact that 
30 of ‘the 64 new mem- 
bers are already actively iden- 
tified with the Sunday school. 


_ Ashtabula, Second, Rev. R. J. 

McColl, pastor. At the Easter 

communion 20 persons were re- 

ceived into membership, six by 

letter, and i4 on confession of 

faith, 12 of whom were young men. Spe- 
cial music added much to the service. The 
choir rendered the cantata, The First 
Easter, at the afternoon service. Re- 
eently, a Junior Brotherhood was organ- 
ized, meeting every Tuesday evening for 
Bible study and games. The Ladies’ Aid 
Society serves social teas once a month. 
Instead of giving an Annual Bazaar, the 
ladies are divided into four groups which 
strive to raise an amount of money equiv- 
alent to that raised by the Bazaar. The 
chureh has a business meeting each quar- 
ter, at which reports are given from each 
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Herewith are listed the cities and towns 


department. These meetings are bene- 
ficial. to the life of. the church. At the 
meeting held April 1, encouraging re- 
ports were heard from every department. 
At a recent experience meeting on Sun- 
day evening half a dozen men of the 
church gave their personal Christian 
experiences. 


Berea, First, Rev. J. W. Malcolm, pastor, 
has received, within two months, thirty 
on confession. The edifice has been beau- 
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tifully frescoed within the past year, and 
carpeted. It is now heated with gas in- 
stead of coal. 


Cleveland, First, Rev. Harry N. Dascomb, 
pastor, has opened a new social service 
department with a social worker at the 
head. One phase of the work will be com- 
munity gardening. A lot was cleaned up 
in preparation that used to be one of the 
great eye-sores of the city, and it is ex- 
pected that it will be transformed into a 
beauty spot for the west side. Besides 
adding to the scenic attractions of the re- 
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gion, incidentally those concerned in the 
work find healthful, out-door occupation, 
especially the children. 


Akron, First, The pastor, Rev. H. S. 
MacAyeal, completed his fourteenth year 
April 25. All branches of the church have 
shown marked growth.. During the past 
year the Sunday school has been reorgan- 
ized. The Intermediate department has 
been separated and housed apart from the 
main school, like the Primary department. 
It has a complete set of offi- 
cials, its own orchestra, and its 
own interests. Also, a new “ef- 
ficiency plan” has been worked 
out for the entire school. The 
result is an increase of more 
than 100 in the average attend- 
ance, a new interest in Bible 
study, more money for mis- 
sions, and a good surplus in the 
treasury. 


Cleveland, Grace, Rey. C. S. 
Bucher, pastor. Much interest 
has been shown in a series of 
Sunday evening meetings that 
are now being given on “Isms” 
That Depart from Christianity, The 
topics are Romanism, Eddyism, 
Mormonism, Russellism and 
these addresses are an attempt 
to set forth in a kindly but 
candid spirit wherein these re- 
ligions depart from true Chris- 
tianity. The speakers are Rey. 
F. E. Bigelow, Rev. C. L. Par- 
ker, Dr. R. A. George and the 
pastor. 


Cleveland, North, Rey. C. H. 
Lemmon, pastor. How to bridge 
the gulf between Sunday School 
and Church has been 
measure solved by The Junior 
Church, which meeting at time 
of morning service, has about 
seventy-five members, and is in 
charge of the pastor’s assist- 
ant. They have a regular serv- 
ice with story sermon, and of- 
ficers similar to Senior Church. 


Ohio 
with more than 400 Congregational church members. 


accomplished such a remark- No. of Not ot Ages 6 to 16, and members 
able work among the newsboys. Churches ‘Members come naturally into Senior 
An interesting feature also, is Siovalana 26 7 886 Church. Once a month they 
that this class represents the PR Sle Se ee Nie > Oa g 29 meet in joint service. 
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Jefferson, Rev. J. A. Good- 
rich, pastor. The Everymember 
Canvass was a success and will 
result in the Church meeting 
its home expenses and mission- 
ary apportionment. Hleven men 
were received into membership 
Easter, from the Christian En- 
deavor and Sunday School. 
The attendance at Sunday 
School is largest in the history 
of the Church. The men re- 
cently held a supper and in- 

stalled a telephone in the church. A spa- 


cious: and beautiful veranda has been 
built on the parsonage, greatly im- 
proving the value of the property, and 


the parsonage is being painted. 
Litchfield, Rey. C. M. Steele, pastor, re- 
ceived six into membership on Haster Sun- 
day, five on confession. A Men’s Class has 
recently been added to the Sunday School 
composed of the strong men of the com- 
munity, taught by one of the merchants. 
The Ladies’ Benevolent Society is under- 
going a process of reorganization. 
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Twinsburg, The pastor, Rev. R T. Cross, 
was thrown violently from a buggy at 
Oberlin, April 19. No bones were broken, 
but he spent eight days on his back in 
the Oberlin Hospital, and is still quite 
sore and weak. 

Ashtabula, First, Received at the last 
two communions, on confession, thirty- 
five, and by letter, 10. The Men’s Club 
numbers 210 members. Rev. E. W. Harl- 
ster is pastor. 


Medina, First, Rev. H. S. Fritsch, pas- 
tor. Forty-seven members were received 
at the last communion, twenty-seven on 
eonfession. These are all results of per- 
sonal evangelism, by the “win one” 
method. 


Amherst, Rev. R. G. Armstrong, pastor, 
tried a new type of evening service dur- 
ing the winter on two different occasions. 
At the first five prominent men, ‘the mayor, 
the President of the Chamber~of Com- 
merce, the School Superintendent and 
others spoke on the subject of What they 
would like to see done most of all in Am- 
herst in 1915. At a later meeting four 
women spoke on the same subject. Both 
meetings proved most valuable. Catho- 
lic and Protestant alike were represented. 
The church has a new gymnasium build- 
ing which has proved valuable to the 
community. It is run on an undenomina- 
tional basis absolutely, though this church 
built it. 


Burton, Has put new life into a deca- 
dent Young People’s Society by dividing 
the young people into four sections and 
assigning two sections to each meeting, 
one to conduct the meeting, the other to 
serve lunch following. Three months have 
been given to a study of Philip Nordell’s 
“The Modern Church.” 


Marysville, Rev. J. L. Davies, pastor. 
The organization of a circle of the Daugh 
ters of the Covenant, consisting of young 
women betwen the ages of 18 and 25, has 
been a valuable addition to the working 
force. The circle has a membership of 25. 
Already it has quite a sum in the treasury 
the larger part of which will be given to 
the Ladies’ Missionary Society, and 
through it to the W. B. M. I. A social and 
program recently was attended by 150 
persons. 


Elyria, 
pastor. 


Second, Rev. A. J. Barnard, 
So far this year 36 persons 
have been received into membership, 
15 on Easter Sunday, making’ the 
present membership 220. Easter closed 
a series of evangelistic services which 
gave the -Church a spiritual uplift 
and brought a number out into definite 
stand for Christ. They were conducted 
by pastors of neighboring churches, repre- 
senting five different denominations. The 
Junior Church started last year has gained 
steadily in its membership and attendance 
averaging each Sunday’ morning a con- 
gregation of 65 children. The services are 
held in the vestry at the same time as the 
morning service for the Church, and are 
conducted in a similar way. The director 
of the Junior Chureh has established a 
Junior Sewing Bee for the girls, which 
has proved of interest and service. 


Elyria, First, The Baster class numbered 
fifty-six, thirty-six coming on confession, 
including twenty-seven from the older 
Bible School. Easter gifts included $400 
in specials, of which the Men’s Club con- 
tributed $200, to pay final bills on a $4,700 
scheme of improvements. A Men’s Class 
meets Sunday mornings, enrolling sfxty. 
John W. Herring, son of Secretary H. C. 
Herring, is student assistant during his 
first year in Oberlin Seminary. Junior 
Chureh enrolling fifty and upwards is con- 
ducted Sunday afternoon in the Gates 
Room by Mr. Herring. Officers of their 
own choosing, a vested choir, separate 
treasury, and a coupon attendance system 
with recognition Sundays are features. 
Sunday evening Open House services have 
the cooperation of a laymen’s committee 
of nine. 
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Bellevue, Under Rev. H. C. Colburn’s 
leadership, has developed a strong» men’s 
class, studying Biblical introduction, using 
Gladden’s “‘Who Wrote the Bible,” and 


other guides, with careful papers on Bib- 
lical books by the live laymen who are 
keenly 


interested. 


Highland Church, Cleveland 


To be dedicated about the first of 
June. When completed it will be 
equipped for social service work. 


Wakeman, Rev. J. C. Townsend, pastor, 
is a well organized and fruitful, rural vil- 
lage field, showing a-year of large growth 
and enriching cultural work in_ social, 
Biblical and pastoral training activities. 


North Fairfield, Rey. C. E. Knapp, re- 
produces on the southern edge of the 
“Western Reserve” a typical New England 
parish in the beauty of the village and 
the goodness of its people. One of the 
strong laymen, himself the father of a re- 
cently ordained Congregational minister, 
is Mr. C. R. Irwin, who will be a delegate 
to the National Council at New Haven. 


Ashland, Rev. Wm. Smith, pastor, counts 
as a large factor in the community 
through the philanthropic, educational 
and civie activities of the pastor. 


Mansfield, First, Does large things in 
benevolence and social service activity, is 
having a renewal of growth in the acces- 
sion of twenty-five members since Jan- 
uary 1, due to training class methods and 
personal workers committee co-operating 
with persistent pastoral work. Prepara- 
tions are under way for a tabernacle 
meeting in Mansfield in September, under 
Rev. Bob Jones ,and party. Thirteen 
churches co-operate, including both Con- 
gregational churches. 


Mansfield, Mayflower Memorial, Has 
united its Sunday-school hour and morn- 
ing worship in a service called the teach-~ 
ing service. All the members of the Sun- 


Steubenville Church 


This new building, located in a fine 
new residence section, was dedi- 
cated March 21, free from debt. 


day school stay through church, and all 
the people who come to church come to 
Sunday school, as a result of this union. 
Such a service lays peculiar demands upon 
the man in the pulpit, but after four 
months’ experience the pastor, Rev. O. BE. 
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Harris, believes he has learned how to 
meet the situation by a typé of sermon 
calculated to interest both six-year-olds 
and the grandparents. Three women’s so- 
cieties have recently been federated, with 
committees on Finance, Missions and Re- 
liefs. This gives functional organization 
within a single body, instead of three so- 
cieties for women of the same church. 


There are two geographical divisions for 


work. Mr. Harris has been elected a del- 


egate to the National Council, and for the- 
third time the moderator of the local 


Association. “fl 
Martin’s Ferry, First, Welsh, Rev. C. H. 
Jenkins has just closed his first year, dur- 
ing which 100 new members have been 
added and several new Sunday-school 
classes organized. The basement has been 
turned into a gymnasium, and the young 
people have brought an element of ani- 
mation into the midweek service. Tho 
choir is one of the finest in the city, and 
each member is’also a church member. 
The services are conducted in Welsh in the 
services are conducted in Welsh in the 
morning, and in English at night, and 
both languages are used in the Sunday 
school. ; 


Hudson, Rev. L. J. Travis, pastor. The 
second annual Every Member Canvass was 
recently made. The pledges exceeded in 
amount those for 1914, which had been 
counted a banner year, as the exact ap- 
portionment of $715 had been met. Haster 
Sunday ten were. received into member- 
ship. At that time the chorus choir of 
thirty voices, recently organized, appeared 
in vestments, which added a pleasing note 
of simplicity and dignity. The reports at 
the annual meeting of the Society held, re- 
vealed that the home expenses have ex- 
ceeded all recent years in amount of 
money raised and expended. 


FINE WORK FOR FOREIGNERS 


Barberton, Occupies a new section of a 
growing city. The Diamond Match Com- 
pany is responsible for the remarkable 
growth of this town. Its rapid growth, 
from nothing to a city of 12,000 in a few 
years, has earned it the name of “The 
Magic City.” The “Columbia Chemical 
Works” located across a piece of swamp 
land from Barberton, and this company 
are responsible for West Barberton. Here 
is a rapidly developing community of pos- 
sibly 2,500 people, many foreigners being 
found among the number without a 
church, until the litle Columbia Mission 
was established. The struggle has been 
hard, and many problems have been faced 
in bringing this mission to a place of real 
usefulness to the community. Rev. W. 5 
Elliott, the pastor, has consolidated senti- 
ment in fayor of a forward movement. 
He has enlisted the sympathy of the 
chemical company officials, and is now 
working for an institutional church build- 
ing. The building is making fine progress 
and bids fair to be completed this sum- 
mer. The Church Building Society is back 
of the project, and the Ohio H. M. Society 
and Puritan Association are contributing 


factors. An American church in a foreign 
community is something new, but it is 
already seen that through the Sunday 


school the work may be made effectual. 
The new building will have all the regu- 
lar features of the institutional church. 


Chardon, Rey. R. Paton, pastor, re- 
ceived fourteen Easter Sunday, seven on 
profession, all adults. The interior of 
church and parsonage has been redeco- 
rated, and new furnaces and a lighting 
system installed. The cost was about 
eleven hundred dollars, all bills paid. A 
Men’s Sunday-School Class has been or- 
ganized, with fifty members. Collections 
have been doubled, present attendance 
being the largest in the history of the 
school. a 


For other Ohio church and | 
general news, see page 635. 
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@ Patrtot’s Prayer 


® Govd in whom our fathers trusted, uphold and de- 
liber us also in our times of trial and perplexity and 
enable us to keep the way of honor and of peace. Guide 
and sustain our President and all who speak and hear 
for us in other lands, gibing them wisdom, strength and 
patience. Suffer us not to fall into that flame of war 
in which so many of the peoples of the earth are burning. 
Keep our hearts from hate and cruelty, from ambitions 
that destrop and jealousies that eat out the heart of brother- 
Hood. Obverrule in all events and changes of the hour, 
bringing thy purposes to fruition tn an age of good will 
tohen thou shalt reign among the sons of men in righteous- 
ness. Remember those who have suffered loss that we 
might be a nation and those toho tn the past habe given 
their lives for our defense and honor. Let thy mercy be 
with twar’s bictims eberpwwhere, in field and hospital and 
in homes that qabve freely and are bereaved and sorrow- 
ing. And make an end of twar in thine own time, © God! 
In the name of Christ. Amen. Isaac Ogven Rankin 
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If 85 Per Cent 


Of What We Know Comes By Seeing, How 
important to Make Public Your CHURCH 


Services and Meetings DIETZ 


By Using a 
IMPROVED 


CHANGEABLE LETTER 


Genuine Bronze Frame 


BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Made in Two Sizes. 


Over 860 Bold I Letters, 
| Figures, ete., in Two 
Sizes, Black and Red. 
Used and approved by 
|, hundre ds of Churches, 


* why Not Yours? 


First Swedish Baptist Church, 
Chicago, D1., March 30, 1914. 


iT OAKLAND WE CHURCH 
} Don't Fail to hear 
H REV. CAMPBELL MORGAN 


Morning 10:45 


The Dietz Bulletin Board asa device for ‘let 
Hig people know” as wellas an open air preacher 
The good news” I consider up to date and 


own to the minute. 
vith it. 


We are perfectly satisfied 


Yours for all good works, 

(Signed) Th. Clafford, Pastor. 

Write for Prices, Testimonials and 
Sermonette Leaflet. 

WM. H. DIETZ, “‘The Church Supply Man” 

20 E. Randolph St., (Dept F,) CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Best Way 


The use of the INDIV 
CAL COMMUNION SERY 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’< 


Supper in thotsands of 
ehurches. It will do so for 
your church. Send for illustrated 


price List. 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO 


— 
— 


16 Ashburton Place 


Boston 


The trays of Reed 
& Barton’s Indi- 
vidual Services for 
Communion are 
very light and possess our patented celluloid 
lining which renders them noiseless. 


Reed & Barton, Silversmiths 


Established 1824 
Lhes Ave. and 32d St., — York 


LARSEN LETS A TANS 


Taunton, Mass. 


PIPE ORGANS 


og For Churches, Audite- 
Soy oh 23 riums, Residences 

SIMIKAI MISHA + Kimball Pipe Organs are 
numbered among the 
world’s greatest organs. 
Plans, estimates, etc., fur- 
nished on application. 

W.W. KIMBALL Ce, 
KasternOfice,507 5th Ave., N.Y. 
General Offices, Kimball Hall, 
Established 1857 OHIOAGO 


Pulpits, Chairs, Sane Boo 
Tables, Desks—E VERY THING. 


aul 


The finest furniture made. Direct from our 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. Dept, 73. Greenville, i], G==— 


factory to yourchurch. Catalog free. 


Cieaaee FE Memorial 

ells 
Chime ELS.::. 
Peal 


McSuane Beit Founory Co., Bactimore, Mo., U.S. A. 


AMENEELY & CO. 


We Watervliet (West Troy), N. Y. 


Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 
other Bells. Unequalled musical quality. 


S9 years’ experience 


Highest Grade Genuine Bell Metal. * Memorials, 
UNLIEEZE OTHER BELLE 

LYMYER SWEETER, MORE BUY 
CHURCH aon 


iar. 
to-Cincinnati- Beil nae ier Ce Se Neer, @ 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE AD 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CON- 


GREGATIONALIST. 


__ EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


THEOLOGICAL 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
University of California courses free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination 
and both sexes. Loeation and climate un- 
excelled. Opens August 17th, 1915. Address 
C. S. Nasu, President, Berkeley, California. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


(Chartered in 1855) 


moves|to the vicinity of the University of Chicago, 
where it begins its fifty-eighth year Sept. 30, 1915. 


It prepares for (1) Church Ministry. 


(2) Foreign Missions. 
(3) Community Service. 
(4) Religious Education. 


An annual fellowship is offered providing for two 
years of study abroad. 
After July 1 the address is Faculty Exchange, 


University of Chicago. 
0. S. DAVIS, President. 
20 N. Ashland Boulevard. 


OHLO, OBERLIN. 


A Theological School for 
College Graduates only 


High-grade work with high-grade students inan ideal 
place for study: an old university town, famous as a 


Perieions musicaland 
educa- missionary 
tional, center. 


Degrees A.M., B.D.and 8.T.M. for 1,3 or 4 years work. 
Broad electives, low expenses, with sel -support._ 
Faculty: King, Bosworth, Fiske, Fullerton,Hutchins. 
Lyman, MacLennan and Swing. For catalog, etc., address 


THE JUNIOR DEAN, Council Hall, Oberbin, 0 


BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


100th year opens Sept. 29, 1915. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective ; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue or information address 


Prof. WARREN J. Co enatvlecbn Cor. See’y. 


MAINE, 


Scientific methods with 


OONNBCTICUT, HARTFORD. 
oat oa training for the 
ministry. eater faculty 


( HARTFOR 


THEOLOGICAL 
Pst SEMINARY 


foreign and resident. Open 
to eollege graduates of all 
churches. 
Associated with 
Hartford School ef Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
‘Hartford School of Missions 


Fitting for foreign service. 
Metdress M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, ot) 


ioeeemicirs: NEW HAVEN. 


YALE SCHOOL OF RELICION 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 

() Pastoral Serviee at Home. 

(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 

(3) Religious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 

(5) Mlistory and Philosophy of Keligion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained 

by students. For catalogue, address Dean CRAs, R. 
Brown, New Haven, Ct. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training schoo! for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the 
Faculty of the Episcopal Theological School. 


For catalogues and information apply to 


PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


COURSES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Training of Directors of Religious Education, Lay 
Assistants or Pastors, Teachers of the Bible, and” other 
Leaders in Religious "Work. 

Co-operation with Religious Organizations of the 
City and State for practical training. 


Special Two-Year Course; Courses for regular, grad- 


uate and undergraduate students. 
For information, address 
Professor HENRY THATCHER FOWLER, 
Providence, R. I. 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Expert Service—Schools and Colleges 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 
120 Tremont Street, Beosten, Mass. 


TRE FISK TEACHERBS’ ot ge 
2-A Park Street, Boston: 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; 

Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


SEA PINES Camp for Cirls 


Brewster, Mass. Cape Cod Bay 


On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Home School 
for Girls. 1,000 feet of shore front. Abundance of 
resinous pines. Attractive Bungalow. Tents. Out- 
door and indoor sleeping. Safe boating and swimming, 
horseback riding, archery. Sports. Esthetic dancing. 
Handicrafts. Corrective gymmastics. Experi- 
enced Sea Pines Teachers; tutoringin any branch 
if desired. Excellent advantages for art courses. 
Special attention given to physical and mental hy- 
giene. Six weeks of wholesome and ennobling out- 
door life. Conditions most congenial to developing 
personality. $100 for 6 weeks, Special arrangements 
for longer season. Address Miss FAITH 
BICKFORD, Brewster, Mass., Box V. 


A Personality 


SEND YOUR SON 
T° 


CAMP EASTFORD 


‘¢The Place for a Boy’’ 
Among the Woodstock hills, Eastford,Connecticut 
SIXTH YEAR 
THE ena WITH A REPUTATION FOR 


— Ideals Practical Results 
The Boys’ Interests First Moderate Price 


Land and Water Sports,Camp Mother. Send for Booklet 
Rey. and Mrs. J. P. MARVIN, 67 May St., Worcester; Mass. 


Educational Bureau 


of 
The Congregationalist 


Christian World 


For the benefit of our readers we maintain 
an Educational Bureau, whick renders valu- 


able assistance to parents and young people 


in choosing schools. The Educational 
Bureau keeps in touch with the best. in- 
stitutions of learning of every kind in various 
parts of the United States and takes pleas- 
ure in furnishing to our readers entirely free 
information and advice. 

In order that we may be able to help you 
in the most satisfactory way when you seek 
information from the Educational Bureau, 
please give: (1) The section of the country 
preferred; (2) The kind of training desired 
if specialized or technical rather than gen- 
eral education is desired; (3) The maximum 
amount you expect to pay, and (4) The age 
and sex of the student. 

Write to us frankly and fully and we will 
do our best to help you solve the problem. 
Address 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


The Congregationalist 
and Christian World, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. + 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


Succeeding The Recorder, founded 1816; The Oongregationalist, 1849. Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, by 
» The Pilgrim Press, incorporated as The Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


BDITORIAL STAFF: Rnv. Howarp A, BRIDGMAN, D.D., Editor- 
in-Chief; Ry. IsAAc OGDEN RANKIN, Mk, ROLFH COBLEIGH, RNY. 
PakRIs T. FARWHLL, Boston, MR. GHorGE J. ANDHRSON, Chicago. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is de- 
layed, $3.50. Single copy, 10 cents. In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued until there 
#8 @ specific order to stop. In connection with such an order all 
arrearages must be paid. Remittances are acknowledged by change 
of date following the subscriber’s name on the paper; but receipts 


Volume C. 


will be returned by letter when a stamp is inclosed for that pur- 
pose. A subscription always dates from the first of the month 
stated on the address label. The figures following the month indi- 
eate the year. 

Copies of the paper can be had at our depositories, 19 West 
Jackson Street, Chicago, and 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

All business correspondence should be directed to the Business 
Manager, Mr. Luther H, Cary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas T 
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The Pacific Coast 


ALONG THE 


Pathways of Congrega- 
tionalism 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OP 


THE EDITOR 


Dr. Howard A. Bridgman 


(Business Management of the Bureau 


of University Travel) 
STARTING From Boston June 17, 1915 
(From Chicago June 20, 1915) 


RETURNING To Boston July 22, 1915 
(To Chicago July 21, 1915) 


The Route: Outward by way 
of the Grand Canyon, to Los 


Angeles, San Diego, Santa Bar- _ Time proves that the 
bara, Del Monte 
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Milestones 
MERICANS should always keep ablaze the fires kindled by our fathers 


upon the altars of liberty. To honor the memory of heroes who fought 
those battles of freedom in which was established and re-established 
our union of states as a nation is a solemn duty and a priceless privi- 
lege. We need the light of the ancient altar fires as beacons to guide 
our course today and in all the coming years. We need to be reminded 


frequently of the cost in toil and struggle and in life-blood of our national heritage, that 
we may appreciate its value. We need the inspiration of those heroic souls who blazed 
the trail for us, that we may hold their ideals sacred and secure and, in striving to realize 
them, may not be less heraic than the fathers or have less of their spirit of sacrifice. 

In the observance of Memorial Day, we do well to praise the deeds of valor of our 
brave Boys in Blue who gave their lives for their country. We do well to rejoice in 
the good results achieved through their victories upon the field of battle. But now, of 
all times, we should be careful not to glorify war as the ideal heroism or to teach our 
children that the upward course of human freedom and the progress of reform must come 
through slaughter. 

Results have been achieved in the past through crude and brutal methods, meth- 
ods that still persist in international affairs, although men learned long ago a better 
way to settle differences between man and man. The terrible cost of whatever good came 
out of the Civil War is written all over the United States today, especially in the 
Southland, half a century after those battles were fought and won. The cost to Europe 
and the world of the present mad conflict across the seas is beyond the power of man 
ever to calculate. 

On this Memorial Day shall we not fix in our minds forever this lesson? The 
battles fought and won in the past are milestones in the progress of the race—milestones 
that should be left behind us. Our future milestones should stand not only to mark the 
triumph of the right when it has clashed with wrong, but to show that in the progress 
of Christian civilization bad old methods have been dropped and better new ones have 
taken their places. There are milestones that mark the progress of the world toward 
international peace. In the clear light of history and of present awful events we see the 
folly of war and we sce the better way. 

The duty is plain and the need is great for every true Christian patriot in America 
' to work unceasingly for the substitution of law for war, of co-operation for conflict, 
of world citizenship for narrow nationalism, of brotherhood for race hate. We may 
hinder the advance of democracy and Christianity by clinging to the old destructive 
methods that bind us to barbarism. We may hasten the coming of the Kingdom of 
Righteousness by putting those methods behind us. One of the worst of all is war. 

Americans, loyal tg the leadership of their President, are showing a new and noble 
self-restraint under great provocation. The sentiment against war was never so strong. 
We must stand strongly for justice and the rights of humanity, but all peaceful means 
of securing them should be exhausted before we permit ourselves to be swept into the 
maelstrom of war. If diplomacy fails, neutral nations may form a league of protest and 
finally may prove that isolation is more potent than force of arms. 

Let us do our utmost just now to leave a milestone in America upon which: 
A Vicrory or Peace shall be written in this year of our Lord 1915. 


MAY 


ra i 
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Leaves from a Sky Pilot’s Log 
III. The Voyage and Settlement in Canada 
By William G. Puddefoot 


BE joined the great army of emigrants, steamed away 
W from Liverpool in March, 1859, and after thirteen 

days came into the port of New York with the Persia 
right after us, although she had left three days later than our 
vessel. She was the fastest ship afloat at that time and made 
the trip in about ten days. Our own ship, the Kangaroo, of 
1,500 tons burden, I thought immense, though I had seen the 
Great Eastern lying at Blackwall before leaving. 

Those of my readers who have read Dickens’s “American 
Notes” will remember his chagrin on seeing his stateroom. 
How as he recalled the highly colored lithograph he had seen 
in the agent’s office in London and the actual article, he sat 
down on a horsehair slab and watched his friends’ distorted 
countenances as they tried to make their faces small to get in 
at the door. That stateroom was a little box, but he had it all 
to himself. 

THE STEERAGE AS IT USED TO BE 


Now imagine the steerage. Before the anchor was weighed 
there were two or three large barrels of. sea biscuit on deck 
free to all, but as soon as we started they mysteriously dis- 
appeared. We had to furnish our own mattresses and we 
were laid in rows like so many herring. Now I had always 
lived in a good home and in the county of Kent, spoken of in 
Cresar’s Commentaries as the civilest place in the island, and 
now thrust amidst all sorts and conditions of men! I shall 
never forget the first dinner—the potatoes with their jackets 

n; the meat in huge pieces thrown pellmell into large pans; 
the great dirty hands thrust into the food; the men poising a 
potato on their half-shut hands much as an egg sets in an 
egg-cup, and then with a smart tap on top and a swift move- 
ment of the hand catching the peeled potato underneath. 

I was a healthy young fellow of seventeen, but this scene 
took away my appetite. However, I soon adjusted myself to 
the new conditions. I made acquaintance with the cook and 
by helping him with the cabin dinners I received in return 
many tidbits which I carried to my mother and younger 
brother, My mother was sick the whole way across, while I 
had an appetite of a young wolf and made five meals a day 
and when the weather was rough, six. 


A COSMOPOLITAN CROWD 


There were terrible characters on board. One man who had 
tried to commit suicide when crossing the Pacific Ocean tried 
again on this trip, but was prevented and he had to be put in 
irons. An Irishman kept drunk nearly all the time and he 
would purposely annoy me by sitting close to me and saying, 
“T would rather be hung in the United States than die a nat- 
ural death in England.” Another man of gigantic stature 
prayed half the night, wishing the ship would sink and he be 
drowned. One burly navvy from Lancashire said to him one 
night, “I tell thee, mate, you'll go to the devil quicker than that 
if thou doesn’t shut up thy clatter.” 

It was bad enough when the sea was smooth, but when the 
storm came and we were all battened down and trunks were 
shot across the steerage floor at every roll and the odors of 
that middle passage made life almost unbearable,-it did take 
some fortitude to stand the strain. Here was an old woman 
telling her beads—‘‘O Mary, Mother of God, save me from my 
sins for Jesus’ sake. Amen”; ‘and this repeated by the hour 
until it seemed as if pandemonium had broken loose. 

As the storm subsided the hatches were raised and men 
tried the deck. One old man came up to wash his breakfast 
tins, but found himself sitting on the deck and his soup plate 
clasped to his breast and the remains running down his body. 
The blank look on his face sent me into a spasm of laughter, 
but I quickly helped the old man to his feet and washed his 
tins and cleaned him up and so atoned for my untimed mirth. 

One day as we were crossing the Grand Banks I saw the 
captain throw his cigar away and in an instant place a speak- 
ing trumpet to his mouth, for there, close enough to toss a 
biscuit on board, was a huge square-rigged bark. Had she 
struck us she would have smashed us like an eggshell. But 
as it was, the captain roared, “When did you leave New York?” 
“Day afore yesterday,” was the answer, and she was lost in 
the soft fog as suddenly as she appeared. 
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THE ICEBERG ZONE r 


That day we passed icebergs as high as a house that came 
tumbling by us in the most rollicking manner. Toward Sunset, 
miles away appeared an iceberg as large as a town, What a 
magnificent sight! The words of Wordsworth came to my 
mind : 

“The city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning, silent, bare. 
Ships, towers, domes, theaters and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky.” 


Only this was sunset and the fairy colors that came and 
transformed this mighty floe could only be described by the 
vision of the apocalyptic seer of the New Jerusalem. Night 
came on and then the fair vision floated out of sight and a 
dense fog shut us in. The wheels of the ship stopped. Her 
hoarse whistles echoed back from all quarters. “What does 
this mean?’ I asked of an old tar. “It means icebergs, lad.” 
Far down in the bottom of the ship I could hear the hammers 
of the engineers making repairs. Right glad was I when her 
wheels once more began to turn. 

Next morning I was up early. The fogs were gone and the 
pure air of the new world was filling my lungs. But what a 
glad sound was that I heard as we neared Fire Highland 
Light, “Land ahead!” and now with straining eyes we watched. 
The seagulls flew around us and the dolphins bared their backs 
of gold and oh, what rapture as we neared Staten Island! the 
delicate greens of the trees just faintly showing and the smell 
of Mother Harth; the landing at Castle Garden and the strange 
crowd that met us. What a chance for the churches of Lower 
New York, but they were blind! How many young girls and 
boys could they have saved at that early day, but they had 
no vision ! 

; IN NEW YORK CITY 

And now, if my memory serves me right, our train was 
drawn by horses from Canal Street to Twenty-second Street. 
when a little wood-burning engine with an enormous smoke- 
stack backed down and was fastened to the train by two chains. 
The cars were much longer than English cars. There were no 
draw bars in those days, and it was dangerous to pass from 
one car to another as the cars swayed to and fro. The rails 


sy 


were very light and our train at times seemed as if it would ~ 


jump the track. There was a stove at either end, and in winter 
you could see the steam arising from the snow on the wood- 
box while little icicles formed on the other end of the stick. 

We stopped frequently to wood up. It took two days to 
reach Buffalo, and we traveled over seven companies’ roads. 
The conductor had nothing to distinguish him but a narrow 
leather band around his hat, which he put on when he reached 
the train. After we left the city large numbers of people paid 
on the cars, and I have heard that the conductors retired early 
in those days. It was years before I saw a conduetor in uni- 
form. I was in Windsor, Ontario, when this gorgeous ereature 
came for the tickets. At first I thought him to be an officer 
of the army. 

As our train passed through the city of New York we saw 
women milking cows and at work in their gardens where to- 
day stand the great skyscrapers of the world. The weather 
was warm and everything was bursting with life from vege 
tables to man. I was very sorry not to see some wild Indians 
and a few bison, but I saw Niagara by moonlight. 


THE NOVELTY OF IT ALL 


Everything was so new—the rail fences, the log ho and 
the primeval forests; the farmers in blue denims, with one leg 
of their pants stuck in their boots, the other left any way it 
happened ; the women with bare feet working the house 
or hoeing corn. I thought of it later whtn.in Canada a farmer 
said to me, “Well, Bub, you have reached a free country, now 
you can walk barefooted if you like.” I said the beaieeia could 
do that in my country. 

* I noticed the feverish haste with which great fore 
disappearing. Black walnuts were sent to the log heap 
burned to ashes to raise potatoes at fifteen cents a L 
carrots and parsnips for ten cents a bushel, butter at ten cents 
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a pound; a good chicken brought ten cents; cord wood was 
seventy-five cents a cord; a house could be rented for three 
dollars a month; men working on the track received fifty cents 
a day and the mechanic with one dollar a day could own his 
own house. 

As we drew near to Buffalo the weather grew colder, and 
by the time we reached Ingersoll, Canada, between Toronto 
and London, it seemed as if the season had dropped back a 
month. That was in 1859, and there was a frost every month 
in that year. 

BY WAGON TO THAMESFORD 


We had three entire sets of china which came safely over 
four thousand miles, and in six miles of travel from Ingersoll to 
Thamesford eyery set was smashed. Years after an old drug- 
gist who was a lover of china offered my mother thirty dollars 
for one saucer that she had sayed from the wreck. 

- The forests seemed interminable. The roads were narrow 
and the ruts deep. If a tree fell it was cut off so near to the 


ruts that often our wagon would go right over the trunk. Yet 


there was something indescribably beautiful about the tender 
green foliage, so different from the heavy gray greens of Eng- 
land. The streams and lakes were lovely, and to go by a 
turn in the road and disturb a hundred or more wild ducks 
who would fiy up with a whir of wings, that was startling. 


.The best farm we passed was owned by a tailor from London 


who had never seen a potato grow until he reached Canada. 
The beauty of this new country was marred by the slovenly 
work of man. Buggies were never washed, harnesses were 
seldom cleaned, drygoods boxes, tin cans and paper were 
thrown about everywhere, as.bad as Boston Common after a 
picnic. In spite of all this, I loved my new home. There was 
freedom of a sort and a license that almost made freedom a 
farce. I was surprised to find superstitions still alive that 
were long since forgotten at home. We were able to rent a 
fine log house with an open fireplace, four acres of land. with 
a young bearing orchard, a new barn and outhouses for one 
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dollar a month, because it was haunted by the ghost of the 
former owner, a man named Brock. 


DRIVING AWAY THE GHOSTS 


We got rid of a few of the ghosts in a week, i. e., a colony 
of big rats, then we had peace until the September gales came. 
At first they were slight, and we heard exquisite music, but 
when the real thing came, we heard shrieks which made us 
sit up and listen, but I never believed in ghosts. The next 
day we examined the chimney and found that a tin pail had 
been inserted to govern the draught and this was the cause of 
the noise. 

We let it stay and enjoyed the music, but our rent went up 
next year. Evidently we had laid “the hant.’ Some of the 
bravest men were stopped one’ night. A great rock stood in 
front of the gate and the rays of the moon fell on it so that 
it resembled a white figure. Presently one of the men threw 
a stone and struck the rock; then a great laugh was raised 
and old man Brock’s ghost was a thing of the past. Hallowe’en 
and all such barbaric customs were in full blast, as they are 
today, when men and boys delight to do unlawful acts. Nearly 
all these silly delights are kept alive by business that finds 
some absurd toy to sell. 

Christmas was little thought of, Easter unknown except to 
Episcopalians, but the twenty-fourth of May was Canada’s 
great day. On my asking what it meant, “Why, do you not 
know it is the Queen’s birthday?’ “Well,” I answered, ‘what 
about it?” “You an Englishman and not know that?” ‘Why,” 
I said, “we never made any fuss about it.” And that is a fact. 

As I think of those days there seems to be a bright halo 
around them that did not appear at the time. Ah, it was 
youth that did it. The magic Mother’s Bread—yes, it was 
good, but it was the boy’s appetite that did the business, and 
I suspect as we grow older we forget the unpleasant and re- 
member only the golden glow of youth. - 


(Continued next week) 


God’s Intervention in this World-Crisis 


From the Call to Prayer just issued by the Bishops of the Methadist Episcopal Church 


Let victory rest where it may after millions of brave 
hearts have ceased to beat, the vassalage of human souls to 
material wealth and power will remain the sure harbinger 
of other wars, of increasing deadliness as suborned science 
adds to the machinery of destruction, unless God shall 
mightily intervene by unseen forces whose strategies we 
may not discern, but whose existence and efficiency we dare 
not doubt. 

d There are enough praying souls in America to call down 
a@ truce on every battle front if once they felt the agony of 
Christ’s intercession. That our country is as yet free from 
the madness of strife should the more move us to impor- 
tunate and increasing petition that God will make his voice 
to be everywhere heard again on land and sea. 

Only thus can we restrain among our own people the 

_ latent spirit of war that is already conjuring every un 
toward incident abroad inio an intended insult to our flag. 
Only thus can we subdue the rising resentment of our own 


hearts against unjust foreign criticism of our nation at this 
crisis in its history. 

Not once a day only, nor merely when convenient, but 
in our every thought of God, in every pang that comes with 
tidings of fresh horrors, in every secret prayer for self and 
home and country, as well as in every public service, every 
session of Sunday school and Epworth League, alone or in 
companies, let the cry of our hearts incessantly ascend for 
the peace of Europe and the world. Let us teach the little 
children to pray for God’s other litile ones left fatherless 
and, many of them, homeless. 

-We want not preparedness for war, but preparedness for 
God and his peace, for the sheltering of our nation. We 
have a Christian President, and about him in council are 
men who pray. Let our united faith also support their 
constant appeal to God for patience and poise and wisdom 
amid the storm of ‘conflicting advices by which they are 
beset. Pray, pray, pray without ceasing! 


\ What Other Editors are Saying 


SOMETHING MUST TAKD THH PLACE OF WAR 


Of one thing we may be sure. We must get rid of the war pest 
or civilization cannot last. It is a mistake to suppose that man- 
kind is necessarily committed to an ascending scale of life and to 
steadily improving conditions of comfort. The past has witnessed 
many a swing of the pendulum, many a “decline and fall.” Think 
of the reaction from the splendid cultivation of Attica to the dark- 
ness that was before Columbus! Individual nations rise and fall. 
Scenes of great civilization of one age become the abode of the 
jackals of another. There is no reason why these great secular 
changes may not operate against the entire white race on the 


_ planet, just as these giant forces have ground under their relentless 


heel the national groups into which the Caucasian stock has been 
divided. Is it not high time for us to have a care for our essential 


civilization as the long centuries seem about to unfold? And that 
civilization can be served and saved only by finding a way out of 
the world’s supreme and paramount folly—the settling disputes 
between men by a contest in killing them.—Boston Herald. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE NEWSPAPERS 


The press of the United States in a great crisis has been a 
credit to it. The occasion has been so big as to make even the 
narrowest partisans ashamed to display too much bias against an 
administration not of their making. With few exceptions, the 
newspapers have been ready to wait upon the action of those to 
whom has been intrusted the duty of piloting us, while at the same 
time exercising the right of a free press to express its opinions. 
There is much of reassurance in the exhibit that the newspapers 
are making.—Springfield Republican. 
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EDITORIAL 


Looking to the Future 


The tragedy of the Lusitania and the national preoccupa- 
tion with the President’s note to Germany have rather put 
more or less academic discussions, either of peace or self- 
defense, in the background. Two very important gatherings, 
in which leaders of American opinion have expressed them- 
selves on important topics relating to war and self-defense, 
have in the meantime taken place. The first was the congress 
held at Cleveland in support of preparation for a world court 
of nations on the return of peace. Ex-President Taft was one 
of the speakers in this congress, and declared that the time 
for discussion of such a future international court to adminis- 
ter the law of nations was just now propitious. The congress 
met in a prophetic mood, looking beyond the present situation 
to a time when international law would again be regnant in 
the affairs of the world, and would need a tribunal for deci- 
sions and an executive power for their enforcement. The fixed 
determination of the peoples outside of Germany, Austria and 
perhaps Japan is that the present dangers of militarism shall 
be brought to an end. The whole discussion is at the moment 
at a purely academic stage, but none the less is important as 
a means of educating the public opinion of the world as to the 
necessities and possibilities which must emerge when this tide 
of battle recedes from the face of the world. 

The second meeting at which subjects in this field were 
discussed was that of the Lake Mohonk Arbitration Confer- 
ence. Here President Hibben of Princeton University, Major 
General Wood and Secretary of War Garrison, spoke strongly 
for the strengthening of our defensive forces. General Wood 
reminded the conference that wars are made by the democracy, 
and that soldiers but obey the commands of their civil superi- 
ors. There was nothing aggressively warlike in the tone of 
these speakers. They simply asked for that degree of efficient 
preparedness which would put the United States outside the 
company of those nations which the militant powers of the 
world regard as an easy prey. Our 60,000 men on a peace 
footing compare favorably with the 1,820,000 trained soldiers 
whom Germany was able to call immediately to the colors in 
1913, and the corresponding trained armies of the other mili- 
tary nations. At this same conference Mr, Norman Angell took 
the other side, declaring that these pleas for defensive prep- 
aration might have been made with the approval of the mili- 
tary leaders in any of the armed nations of Europe a year ago. 


The War on Union Seminary 


Union Theological Seminary in New York was originally 
founded by Presbyterian men of wealth, belonging to what was 
then the New School branch of the church, in order to afford 
an opportunity for students of theology to get into a closer 
touch with human life than was afforded by the existing semi- 
naries, They planted it in New York City with the express 
purpose of bringing it close to the needs and problems of 
humanity. The Seminary was manned by Presbyterian teach- 
ers and some years ago it entered into a compact with the 
Presbyterian communion by which it became one of the semi- 
naries officially recognized and in direct relation to its govern- 
mental authorities. Some years later that official relation was 
found inconvenient and hampering by the Seminary, and under 
the advice of its lawyers, who fotnd that it was contrary also 
to the legal charter of the school, this official relation was re- 
nounced. Union Seminary then became an undenominational 
theological university, placing itself in close relations with 
Columbia University, and introducing men of other commun- 
ions than the Presbyterian in larger proportion into its faculty. 

Of late years we have had the annual scandal of a squabble 
between the orthodox and liberal elements in the New York 
Presbytery over young men coming from the Seminary to ask 
for license to preach. The repeated attempt to carry this dis- 
pute to the General Assembly was so far successful that two 
years ago the Assembly appointed a commission to investigate 
the teachings of the Seminary, and to pass upon all other ques- 
tions of its relation to the Presbyterian Church. That com- 
mission has now given out the results of its investigation. It 
accuses Union Seminary of serious lapses from the Presby- 
terlan faith in that it fails to teach with decisive emphasis 


such doctrines as the Virgin Birth of our Lord, the inerrancy _ 
of Scripture and a number of other doctrines implicitly or ex- 


plicitly contained in the standards of the Presbyterian Church. — 


It further accuses the Seminary of misusing funds, raised for 
its endowment from Presbyterians, for teaching subversive of 
Presbyterian doctrine and authority. The report of the com- 
mission thus giyen out beforehand was formally made to 
the General Assembly, which is in session this year at Roches- 
tery Nk. 

While sympathizing with the Seminary in its desire for 
untrammeled teaching and in its purpose of including others 
than Presbyterians in its teaching staff, we cannot wholly re- 
gret that the questions between its authorities and the object- 
ors in the Presbyterian Church are thus brought to a formal 
issue. The annual duel between the young men seeking en- 
trance into the ministry with the approval of the Presbytery 
of New York and the leaders of the minority in that Presby- 
tery, who insist upon ancient doctrines in the exact ancient 
formulas is not an edifying spectacle. It may be noted in this 
connection that the charge against the Seminary is also by 
implication, and may become explicitly by the action of the 
Assembly an indictment of the Presbytery of New York, which 
has thus far by decisive majorities backed up the ae 
and the Seminary teaching. 

As far as the Seminary itself is concerned, we have confi-. 
dence in the men who control its affairs, both as trustees and 
as members of the faculty. The declaration of President Brown 
to his alumni the other day that Union Seminary still believes 
in the Bible was not necessary to our faith. We need such a 
broad school of theology as Union provides, and we need it 
precisely in the strategic position which it occupies in our 
largest city and in connection with the great student body of 
Columbia University. 


No Door of Reciprocity 


The long-delayed announcement of policy by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in regard to the conference at Kikuyu has now 
been published. Coming, as it does, from the highest dignitary 
in the Anglican Church, we must accept it, we suppose, as an 
official declaration of conviction and policy toward the non- 
Episcopal churches of the world. Archbishop Davidson in 
effect says that the conference at which terms of working 
agreement and division of territory, in view of the aggressive 
Mohammedan propaganda, were agreed upon among the Png- 
lish-speaking missionary agencies of Eastern Africa, and which 
was followed by a communion service in whieh two bishops 
of the Anglican mission took part, was admissible as an action 
in emergency, but should not. be taken as a precedent. He ad- 
vocates the individuality of national churches, not bound by 
the methods of thought or custom of the existing national com- 
munions, and consents to co-operation on mission fields; but 
declares that such “formal and quasi-constitutional federa- 
tion” as was provided for at the Kikuyu Conference should be 
passed upon by the Lambeth Conference. Of tolerance for public 
addresses on the mission field to his own people by non-Dpis- 
copalians, or the permission to Episcopalian ministers to ad- 
dress “in their own buildings, on due invitation given, Chris- 
tians who belong to other denominations,” he says: “No funda- 
mental principle seems to me to be involved, It is a matter 
of local, and primarily of diocesan administration.” He 
further says that it is legal and proper for Anglicans on occa- 
sion to invite Christians of other non-Episcopal communions 
to share in the celebration of the Eucharist, but that on no 
account must Episcopalian Christians aecept the communion 
from the hands of non-Episcopalian ministers, The door of 
occasional communion, that is to say, opens in one direction, — 
but not in the other. The exact fencing-off words of his pro- 
nouncement on this point are: “To imagine that pea: uns 
admission of non-episcopalians who in special 
seek the holy communion at our hands carries or 7 a 
corresponding readiness. to bid the members of our Church, — 
when temporarily isolated, seek the holy communion atte 


hands of any Christian minister, though not episeepally « 
dained, who may be within reach, to whatsoever m=. . 
or system he belongs, is gravely to misapprehend the position — 


and to run the risk of creating serious confusion.” 
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We suppose Archbishop Davidson, in rendering this deci- 
sion, was thinking most of keeping the door open for possible 
future relations of inter-communion between the Anglican, 
Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox sections of the Catholic 
Church. The effect of his declaration will be to confirm the 
opinion of many of us that the cause of corporate reunion for 
the whole Catholic Church of our Lord, or even for that church 
outside of the Greek and Roman communions, is for the present 
hopeless. We hope Archbishop Davidson likes the position of 
isolation in which he leaves himself. For him the door swings 
neither way. Roman Catholics and Greek Orthodox shut the 
door of communion in his face, and he in his turn shuts the 
door upon self-respecting members of the rest of the Catholic 
Church in the world by refusal of all reciprocity at the table 
of our common Lord. 


The Editor’s Travels 


Mr. Taft with the Ohio Brethren 

The editor had his choice last week between five state 
assemblages of Congregationists simultaneously in session. 
Having foregathered many a time on such occasions with his 
New England brethren, he yielded to the impulse that pushes 
men Westward, and sped through the farmlands and orchards 
of the Empire State, beautiful with the magic touch of spring- 
time upon them, until the blue waters of Lake Hrie glistened in 
the distance, all the bluer by contrast with the leafy vistas 
through which they are seen. At the historic town of Paines- 
ville the first man to take the editor’s grip was Rey. BH. Lee 
Howard, pastor of the Congregational church. Though he 
wears an Episcopalian vest, there is nothing stiff about his 
greeting or conventional about his way of carrying on a state 
meeting. When his hospitable church undertook to entertain 
the 248 other churches of the state Mr. Howard got busy. He 
imported Dr. Peter Ainslie of Baltimore, Dr. Herring of Boston, 
and laid violent hands also on the talent with which Ohio is 
abundantly endowed. He requisitioned a men’s glee club from 
Madison, borrowed all the pulpit gowns within a radius of 
ten miles, beguiled the fair maidens who constitute the choir 
of Lake Erie College to appear in all their regimentals, com- 
mandeered a number of automobiles, including one or two 
guided by deft feminine fingers, and, to crown all, secured the 
presence and participation of former President William H. 
Taft. The total result was a state meeting “as is a state 
meeting” and a program that would do credit to a National 
Council. 

Concerning its numerous attractive and substantial fea- 
tures an Ohio correspondent will speak in greater detail next 
‘week. The editor wishes here to record at this time his im- 
pressions of Mr, Taft and of his remarkable address. 

: * * 


Greatly in demand as our popular ex-President is on all 
sorts of occasions, coming to Painesville from an address the 
night before at Fitchburg, Mass., departing to make an ad- 
dress next day at the Knife and Fork Club in Kansas City, 
Mr. Taft did not yield to the temptation of every public 
speaker to repeat something that went well somewhere else, 
but struck off an entirely new address just for the benefit of 
the 1,500 Congregationalists and their friends who crowded 
into the auditorium. The subject assigned him by Mr. Howard 
was Christian Unity and World Peace. The address had been 
carefully written, but there were numerous delightful little 
digressions from the manuscript. He spoke for more than an 
hour to au audience that hung upon every word. Before he 
launched ‘out on the main portion of his address he had a 
playful little fling at Mr. Howard, saying that since he had 
been progressing from the political to the ecclesiastical. sphere 
he had come to realize that there are bosses in the latter as 
well as in the former realm. He had learned too that it is 
better to follow a boss than to fight him. Then he added as a 
kind of an aside: “It is all a matter of names, any way. If 
a man is opposed to you he is a boss; if he is working with 
you he is a leader.” The characteristic little chuckle with 
which this aside was spoken was echoed in a peal of laughter 
throughout the house. 

What gave distinction to this address in the Painesville 
meeting house was Mr. Taft’s emphasis of his conviction, grow- 
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ing out of twenty-seven years’ connection with government, 
that the church as an institution is of the utmost importance 
in creating self-governing peoples and in making people worthy 
to have popular self-government and able to carry it on. He 
felt that not only foreigners, but we here in America, in our 
mad chase for dollars, are likely to forget the basal importance 
of religion and organized Christian activity. He pleaded for a 
combination of churches when there isn’t business enough for 
more than one, and declared that there is nothing in the anti- 
trust act to prevent such mergers. A glowing tribute to John 
R. Mott and his influence around the world, and a similarly 
fervent appreciation of the value of foreign missions, espe- 
cially in their medical and educational side, formed the main 
portion of this part of Mr. Taft’s address. Taking up Mod- 
erator Williams’ suggestion, made earlier in the evening, that 
Christian business men can do a great deal to speed on the 
Kingdom, he expressed his belief in the theory, but declared 
that the movement to make business more Christian hadn’t 
yet struck the Orient; and if we depended on Christian busi- 
ness men there those nations would remain forever pagan. 

Passing to the second phase of the discussion, Mr. Taft 
outlined a plan similar to that which had been suggested at 
Cleveland the previous week at a conference of eminent leaders 
in the law and other professions. It is that of a league of 
peace to be formed by eight or ten great nations, to decide 
upon questions capable of being submitted to such an interna- 
tional court, and to have a committee of conciliation with a 
view to delay and, if possible, to forfend warfare. The way in 
which the Senate handled some of Mr. Taft’s arbitration 
treaties was recalled with the good-natured intimation that 
the position senators are sometimes inclined to take, that they 
are a little more responsible than other branches of the govern- 
ment for the preservation of the sacred honor of the nation, 
is hardly tenable. 

This is but a bare outline of an address, more extended 
portions of which Zhe Congregationalist hopes to be able to 
give to its readers, and one which the editor wishes could be 
heard up and down the nation. Its strength consists in the 
fact that it links the power and influence of the Church with 
the great cause of international brotherhood. 

* 

As to Mr. Taft, the man. Earlier impressions of large- 
mindedness, directness, simplicity and purity of character, as 
well as bigness of heart, were confirmed as the editor saw him 
at close range for several hours that day. Whether motoring 
through the streets of this clean, pretty, “dry,’’ well-favored 
Ohio town, or talking familiarly to the girls of Lake Erie 
College, that admirable institution into which Miss Evans put 
so much of her life blood and where today President Small is 
working out her high ideals, or chatting on Billy Sunday and 
other topics with his long-time friend, Dr. Washington 
Gladden, or responding to the serenade of the local band and 
speaking from his motor after the fashion of former campaigns 
to 2,000 persons in the square, or on the relations of Connecti- 
cut, his present home, to Ohio, his old home, or sitting at the 
head of the table and telling his fellow-diners about his ex- 
periences in Rome and the Philippines, or jocosely commiserat- 
ing strangers who grasped his hand and remarked that they 
voted for him at the last election, or yielding to a small boy’s 
request for a snapshot, or talking to a great company of 
Christian people on the most important subjects that can 
engage their attention, William H. Taft was that day at 
Painesville the same modest, sincere, friendly, capable, high- 
minded man that he is 365 days in the year. Well did he bear 
himself and well does he deserve the characterization of As- 
sistant Moderator Fagley, “the foremost private citizen in the 
world.” H, A. B. 

as 

The Congregational Year-Book is out much earlier than in 
previous years. An advance summary of its most significant 
statistics was published in The Congregationalist several weeks 
ago. The Year-Book follows the plan of previous ones of recent 
years and isa valuable compilation of facts and figures with ref- 
erence to the churches, the missionary societies and the educa- 
tional institutions of our denomination. The material was 
gathered in the office of Secretary Herring, under the imme- 
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diate supervision of Secretary Atkinson. Great credit is due 
the compilers for the early completion of their difficult task 
and for doing it so well. The Year-Book was printed by the 
Pilgrim Press, and it is an excellent product of bookmaking 
in all respects. The facilities of the Pilgrim Press plant for 
turning out the highest grade printing expeditiously and at 
minimum cost are well exemplified in the new Year-Book. 
wt 

Here’s a very warm welcome to the new editor of our 
much esteemed contemporary, the New York Ohristian Advo- 
cate, which for the first time in its history of nearly a century 
is to have a layman instead of a minister for its editor. This 
is the paper into which Dr, James M. Buckley, an unmitered 
bishop of the Methodist Church, put so much of his wisdom 
and acumen for so many years. When he retired a few years 
ago, a New York pastor, Dr. George P. Eckman, was chosen 
editor. He has now resumed the pastorate, and the man who 
was his loyal lieutenant and who served in the same helpful 
capacity to Dr. Buckley for a number of years, is rightly 
chosen to be editor-in-chief. Mr. Joy is of New England ances- 
try, a Yale graduate in the class of 1885 and a delightful man 
personally, besides being a capable, all-round newspaper man. 

J 

Poverty and distress are increasing everywhere in Turkey 
as a result of the war, which has swept all the able-bodied 
men of all races and faiths to the garrison posts or to the 
front. Ambassador Morgenthau has telegraphed from Con- 
stantinople to Secretary Barton of the A. B. C. F. M.: “All 
stations begging relief funds. Some say starvation threatens. 
Please help quickly.” Missionary hospitals at stations like 
Mardin, Van, Harpoot, Erzroom and Sivas are crowded with 
sick and wounded soldiers. American school buildings have 
been seized for military uses by the Turkish government. This 
widespread anxiety and distress makes its special appeal to the 
constituency of the American Board, which still has an open 


way of sending money to all its stations in Turkey. Here is 
another chance to give and to give quickly. 
as 

The good citizenship of Massachusetts has scored a notable — 
victory by the enactment of a law making it easier to stop 
bad plays in Boston. The immediate purpose’ is against the 
photo-play, The Birth of a Nation, with its vicious propa- 
ganda of race hatred and misrepresentation of history in the 
South. The theatrical interests, with political alliances, fought 
reform legislation to the bitter end. The best men in the 
legislature and Governor Walsh supported the bill that was 
passed. It is hoped that the play may now be stopped without 
further delay. 


- 


a 
The annual conference of newly commissioned foreign 
missionaries of the American Board was held last week in 
Boston, It was a goodly company, ranking high in ability, 
education and spiritual equipment. Next week we shall tell 
more about them and report the plans that may be made 
with reference to their departure for mission fields, 
J 
The Congregationalist California trip is scheduled to start 
three weeks hence, Thursday, June 17. We are glad to say 
that over thirty are now registered, and we hope for a good 
many more. It will be desirable to decide before June 1 in 
order to be sure of reservations. 
se ; 
That splendid appeal for prayer just issued by Bishop 
Cranston for the Methodist Church may well be heeded by 
Christians of all communions and no communion, 
& ; 
The Mohonk Peace and Arbitration Conference seems to 
have been unprecedentedly militant this year. Particulars. 
from Dr. Dunning’s pen next week. : 


From Our Western Window 


A recent disclosure of the brewers’ efforts to sweep back 
the ocean of public opinion is almost pathetic. Indeed it would 
be wholly so did it not also uncover the unscrupulous disregard 
for the purity of the press. Not long ago the Master Brewers’ 
Association approached a syndicate firm which sends out “boiler 
plate” or prepared matter for the smaller newspapers in regard 
to syndicating an article by a university professor on the “food 
value of beer.” They asked that the article be sent to 2,000 
papers at their expense and without orders from the publish- 
ers. The press concern refused this plan and wanted to han- 
dle the article as paid advertising. This suggestion in turn 
was refused. Finally, a compromise was arranged by which 
the article was offered to 12,000 papers under the following 
conditions: “That the name, Master Brewers’ Association, 
would be prominently displayed on the order card, that a proof 
of the exact article to be sent out should accompany the postal, 
and that no plates were to be shipped to the publishers who 
had not signed an order requesting the article.” 

Out of the 12,000 publishers to whom this gratis offer was 
made less than 200 accepted! Pretty good for the small town 
conscience of the nation! A Minnesota editor wrote to the 
press association and stated he would not advertise the brewers 
at any price, receiving in reply a humbly explanatory letter 
from the president himself, 

If the big cosmopolitan papers would only come along at the 
same rate the liquor question would be settled in its strong- 
holds—the cities. At the same time, the general attitude of 
the American press is distinctly hostile to the traffic, as a re- 
cent report of the Methodist Temperance Society, sent out from 
its headquarters in prohibition Kansas, so clearly reveals. 
After circularizing over 2,000 papers on their advertising pol- 
icy, 520 out of the nearly 700 replying stated that they accept 
no .liquor advertising of any kind. Moreover, 360 declared 
themselves in favor of national prohibition. This is a tre 
mendous stride in public opinion. But even more significant 
is the added statement of the report that “almost without ex- 
ception, fhe newspapermen, whether or not they favor it, express 
their belief that national prohibition is coming!” This from 
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several hundred men whose business it is to read the signs of 
the times! 

Meanwhile, one can’t help but wish “tees twinges of con- 
science might reach some of the great newspapers, like those: 
in Chicago, for example. Here we have a group owned by lay- 
men in prominent standing in Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Catholic churches and without apparent scru- 
ples on liquor advertising. Mr. Hearst’s peculiar distinction 
between the sheep of brewery advertisements and the goats of 
the distillers’ is interesting if not particularly edifying. 

* * 

Prof. E. A. Ross of the University of Wisconsin, who has. 
so well served his age in such a sphere as providing new defi- 
nitions of sin, especially in his little book, “Sin and Society,” 
has made a suggestive comment on another’s effort in a sim- 
ilar field. Rev, R. H. Edwards, for so long our active Congre- 
gational student pastor at Madison and now heading up the- 
student social service work in the International Y. M. C. A., 
recently brought out a valuable study on Public Recreation. 
Of this little monograph, Professor Ross says that “it is the 
most comprehensive and searching survey” that he has seen. 

But it is of the subject itself that Dr. Ross makes the most 
interesting declaration: “The disposition of leisure time is 
pre-eminently a matter of conscience. A youth submits, per- 
force, to the conditions of his work, but he chooses his recrea- 
tions in freedom. To acquaint young people with the good or 
ill effects of the different varieties of recreation upon the 
higher self is the surest way to wean them from that which is 
frivolous and debasing.” 

Right alongside of this can be put the recent statement of 
a psychological expert in employment and vocational analysis. 
He said to me, in response to an expression of surprise as to- 
his emphasis on a man’s athletic and recreational interests, 

“I go into that thoroughly because when I know the man at 
play, I know the real man.” 

So, too, is the attention to play given by an 
Dr. Cabot in his popular, “What Men Live By.” 

Chicago, 
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At the Soldiers’ Graves 


A Great Nation Honoring Its Heroes 


Decoration Day this year is a semi-cen- 
tennial. Wifty years ago the month of May 
saw the Civil War turn from a bloody strug- 
gle into a memory, an awful memory, but the 
war was in the past. The last gun had been 
fired, the last man had fallen. Fear or hope, 
defeat or victory could do no more. The 
survivors were returning to their homes, the 
dead were in their “windowless palaces of 
rest.” The living were received with tears 
of joy, the fallen were remembered with tears 
of gratitude. Year by year as the half cen- 
tury has rolled into the past the Nation has 
gathered around the graves of its heroes to 
pay to their memory the tribute of affection 
and of honor. The little mounds of earth 
are sacred, the little patches of land, the 
fields and the hills where battles raged have 
taken on unending fame. 

When returning from Florida a few weeks 
ago we passed over creeks and rivers and 
around hills and through fields or forests 
until they all seemed part of a long-drawn- 
out, dull monotony. But suddenly every- 
thing along the iron-way began to stand out 
in significance. That little green hill over 
there meant something; so did that forest 
lying beyond, and that clump of evergreens 
to the right, and the field to the left, and the 
river with its rocky banks and waters gur- 
gling over ledges of stone. The train was 
sweeping into the battlefield of Stone River. 
At my side stood a man who had been in the 
smoke and storm of death when the battle 
was fought, and he was telling the story 
again in tones thrilled by emotions which 
time had only quickened, and I was listening 
with historic interest, saddened by the pathos 
of a personal recollection of young men who 
died there. 

A GREAT BATTLE 


It was on the last day of the year 1862 
that the battle began and on the second day 
of the year 1863 that it ended. It swept 
through a gate of time, and it swept a mul- 
titude of men through the gate between the 
two worlds; for the battle of Stone River 
was one of the bloodiest of the war. Men 
fell like grass before the scythe. The cas- 
ualties in each army were more than one- 
fourth of the numbers engaged. 

“It was raining,” said the veteran at my 
side, “and the men lay all night on their 
arms, with such poor protection as the dark 
evergreens over there could give them.” <A 
pitiless storm of shot and shell through the 


- day and the pitiless pattering of a cold rain 


through the long night, and the low moan or 
sharp cry of agony contending with the wail 
of the wind. It was war, and there was 
nothing in sky or earth to temper its anger 
or soothe its agony. 

And yet I am reminded of what a German 
soldier says in a letter from the trenches, 
one of ie eet perfect literary gems in the 


flood of productions which the war has in- 


spired. ‘We love even the storms,” says 
this soldier, “which on winter nights bluster 


in wild melodies about our ears and shake 


the branches of the trees. Is not the storm 
a warrior, too? Blood of our blood, who 
comes, now with his cloud to greet us, and 


‘now to make us draw our great coats more 


closely about us and grasp our weapons more 
tightly.” Had these young men at Stone 
River, whose mothers tucked the coverlets 
around them in childhood and who kad so 
lately left homes of comfort and fullness, 
come into such fellowship with wind and 


- elouds that the sleep under the evergreens, 


while the rain trickled across their faces and 


_ soaked their garments, was a great restorer 


By Grapho 


for the deadly conflict of another day? Is 
the German soldier right when he says that 
there is a tie between the storm which 
smites the earth from the sky and the storm 
from the human breast which smites a fel- 
lowman? Is there a wind tempered to the 
shorn lamb and another wind which tempers 
the soldier for his awful task? 


GOD’S ACRE 


But the train sweeps on, and soon we are 
passing a national cemetery, with its squares 
of green graves and its long rows of little 
white stones among the shade trees. I have 
passed these cemeteries of our dead in the 
South frequently, but I never yet have seen 
the rows of little stones gleaming in the sun- 
light but that I felt something like a sob in 
my throat, and I have said to myself, “Oh, 
the pity of it, that they had to die in the 
morning of their manhood!” 


“So young to go 
Under the obscure, cold ground, 
To see no more sweet sunshine, hear no more 
Blythe voice of living thing!” 


And I must confess that in the presence 
of these graves the question comes to me with 
new and searching force, Why should they 
die? Why should youth be cut down like 
grass for some other harvest on the field? 
What are causes anyhow, that we can assess 
their cost against the precious lives that now 
are? What is freedom that one man must 
die for it to let another live in it? Can the 
one do nothing but give up his life for it and 
the other do as he pleases with it? Surely 
what costs so great a price must mean a 
great responsibility. And surely we shall be 
compelled to ask ourselves more closely than 
we are accustomed to do, what we mean by 
patriotism, and where country begins and 
ends. Are we to go on measuring it by 
length and breadth, across hills and fields? 
Or are we to measure it up and down, toward 
the high things of heaven above, the deep 
things of truth and righteousness below? 


WHAT KIND OF MEN WERE THEY 


But let us try to make some estimate of 
the men, young and old, who sleep in the 
gardens of the little white stones, where 
blooms the fadeless fame. What kind of 
men were they? My first answer is that 
they had individuality. Personality is a bet- 
ter word, for a tree can stand out in indi- 
viduality, but personality is the greatest 
thing in the universe, and they had it. The 
Americans of that day were a nation of per- 
sonalities, They thought for themselves, felt 
for themselves and, above all, held themselves 
personally responsible for their conduct and 
their character. The boss in politics had not 
yet arrived, and they did not excuse evil con- 
duct by charging it to society, environment 
or an animal inheritance. Life in the North 
was then free from institutionalism. Today 
it is becoming more and more institutional. 
Men do business in trusts and combinations, 
and in social life take to clubs and fraterni- 
ties. The laborer works in unions; he has 
about as much personal independence as a 
link in a chain, a cog in a wheel. . Women 
also have put themselves under the program 
of a club, and there is a tailor-made social 
life as well as tailor-made clothes. 

Even domestic concerns are supposed to re- 
quire the wisdom of a federation. Whether 
Johnnie should go to bed soon after supper 
or an hour later is a question to be decided 
by a Mothers’ Congress. The education of 
the children of the land has become the work 
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of a vast system or institution, which is 
steadily extending its functions or encroach- 
ments to every detail of a child’s life. 
Eighteen millions of children are put into 
the same hopper and run through the same 
mill. In church life we are sighing that we 
have denominations, and there is a wailing 
ery for a condensation of religious believers 
into a mass of indistinguishable units. A 
pantheistic god and one pot for all religions 
is about the idea. 


A DANGEROUS TENDENCY 


In a word, the danger of our day is that 
institutionalism will displace individuality, 
personality and thus weaken the will to be 
and the power to perform, The distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the Northern people, 
who did their heroic part in the epoch-making 
Civil War, was their personal independence. 
It is hardly too much to say that every young 
man who marched away to the music of fife 
and drum and followed the flag into battle 
felt that he was a kind of walking, person- 
ified declaration of independence. In the 
South there was at once a brave spirit of 
personal assertion and also a widespread, 
overmastering institution. The institution 
of slavery not only completely suppressed the 
whole black. population, but it obtained such 
mastery over the white man as to end in 
revolt against the Government itself. Europe 
is institutional and Europe is at war. 


THEIR MORAL EARNESTNESS 


I have said that we must measure country 
up and down, and so the men whose graves 
we decorate measured it. The “higher law’ 
had come to be a watchward before the out- 
break» of the war. The moral question 
seemed: greatest of all and to give sacred 
significance to all other questions. There 
was a profound sense of the eternal struggle 
between what ought to be and what ought 
not to be. It was felt that we were tangled 
up with a wrong of the ages, that all at- 
tempts to legislate it away or refine it out 
of our economic life and political system 
by the progress of humanity had failed, and 
now there was nothing to do but fight it out 
on the field of battle. American soldiers 
killed one another to kill a wrong which 
would not die in any other way. Now both 
sides are glad that it is dead. The loss was 
temporary, the gain was a great addition to 
the right side of the eternal account. Today 
we have a nation standing before the world 
in the moral grandeur defined and proclaimed 
by the President’s remarkable utterances at 
Philadelphia and New York, 

And here I am better prepared to answer 
the question which I asked of the little white 
headstones, Why should these young men 
die? It was worth while for men to die to 


‘elevate America to the high place where she 


stands today—a world at war, threatened 
with primeval chaos and our great republic 
ealm, mighty, “asking nothing. for herself 
except what she has a right to ask for hu- 
manity itself,” a vast inspiration to all man- 
kind, 


In the economy of God, no effort, however 
small, put forth for the right cause, fails of 
its effect. No voice, however feeble, lifted 
up for truth, ever dies amidst the confused 
noises of time. Through discords of sin and 
sorrow, pain and wrong, it rises in deathless 
melody, whose notes of wailing are hereafter 
to be changed to those of triumph, as they 
blend with the great harmony of a reconciled 
universe.—John G. Whittier. 


DR. BROWN’S 


Thou Art the Man 


Here is a dark page in the record of a life which had much of 
brightness in it! But the story bears faithful witness to the 
fidelity of the men who wrote these narratives. They did not blink 
ugly facts. Here in black and white—mainly black—are set down 
the moral blemishes they found upon the character of the greatest 
king that Israel ever had. 

He was walking at nightfall on the roof of the king’s house. 
He could look over into the inner courts of the adjoining houses. 
He saw there a woman of exceptional beauty in the act of taking 
her bath. He had not like Job, “‘made a covenant with his eyes.” 
He gazed upon her first with admiration, then with longing and 
then with lustful intent. 

He made inquiry and found that she was the wife of one of his 
own soldiers then at the front fighting valiantly in defense of his 
country. This alone should have made the king pause in his guilty 
intent. But he brought the woman to his house. He used his royal 
influence to break down any objections she may have interposed as 
defenses to her honor. He who was set for the maintenance of 
order and the defense of the homes of all his people, broke the law 
of the land and the law of God, 

He vainly sought to cover up the consequences of his evil deed 
by sending to the front for Uriah, the woman’s husband, to return 
kome. But this soldierly man will not allow himself the comforts 
of his home while his companions in arms are encamped at the 
front. He sleeps in his uniform in front of the king’s palace and 
then returns to the field. 

The king thus foiled in his treacherous purpose gives directions 
which would lead inevitably to the death of Uriah. He said to 
Joab, who was in command, “Set Uriah in the forefront of the 
hottest battle and retire from him that he may be smitten and die.” 
Joab executed his orders and presently this message came back to 
the king—‘‘Thy servant Uriah the Hittite is dead.’ David’s an- 
swer to Joab was an ugly mixture of cruelty and duplicity—‘‘Let 
not this thing displease thee for the sword devoureth one as well 
as another,” 


THE THING DAVID HAD DONE DISPLEASED THE LORD 


The way was now open for him to carry out the whole program 
which he had formed in the unhallowed desire of his heart. ‘“‘When 
the wife of Uriah heard that her husband was dead, she mourned for 
her husband. And when the mourning was passed’’—I fear that in 
her state of mind it was not greatly prolonged—‘David sent and 
fetched her to his house and she became his wife and bare him a 
son. But the thing that David had done displeased the Lord.” This 
last sentence is a cloud in the sky, no larger than a man’s. hand, 
but out of it will come a storm of moral indignation to beat in piti- 
less fashion upon:the head of this royal wrongdoer. 

He had committed a horrible sin and his offense was aggravated 
by the fact that he was. the head of the nation. He had been sig- 
nally honored and blessed of God in being brought from’ the sheep- 
fold to replace the unfaithful Saul, He was officially charged with 
the responsibility of protecting the homes and all the interests of 
his people—not for the destruction of those sacred interests by his 
own guilty action. 
zeal, bringing up the ark to Jerusalem and announcing his inten- 
tion of housing it in a worthy temple of worship. He stood in a 
special relation of trust toward the families of those brave soldiers 
who were away fighting the battles of their country. He had 
reached that maturity when a fine measure of self-control and of 
sacred regard for the honor of others may justly be expected. 

“The thing that David had done displeased the Lord... and 
the Lord sent Nathan to David.’ The Lord’s messengers usually 
arrive on time. When Aaron had the foolish people dancing be- 
fore the golden calf he had made, Moses came down the mountain 
side, saying, “What did this people unto thee that thou hast brought 
so great a sin upon them?’ When Ahab was ready to enter on his 
possession of Naboth’s vineyard, which he had secured by having 
the owner put to death on a false charge, Plijah, the man of God, 
was standing there at the gate, saying, “I have found thee because 
thou hast sold thyself to work evil in the sight of the Lord.” 
When Peter lied for the third time, Jesus turned and looked at 
him until he broke down and “went out and wept bitterly.” 

Here also comes Nathan the prophet to rebuke David the king! 
It is a great testimony not only to the moral courage of the man 
but to the esteem in which the true prophet was held in Israel that 
Nathan dared to do it—and still more that he could do it and not 
lose his head. It augurs well for the development of a system of 
appraisement and of a set of qualities in which all the nations of 
the earth could be blessed. 

Nathan was an Oriental and he put his message of reproof in 
the form of a parable, How simply but graphically he pictured 
the cruelty and meanness of all evildoing! “There were two men 
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He had made noble professions of his religious: 


BIBLE CLASS 


in a city, one rich, the other poor. The rich man had exceedingly 
many flocks and herds; the poor man had only a single ewe lamb 
which he had nourished. It had grown up with him and his echil- 
dren,. eating of his morsel, drinking of his cup, lying in his bosom 
as if it had been his child. There came a traveler to the rich man ~ 
and he spared to take of his own flock to dress for the traveler— 
he took the poor man’s lamb and dressed it for the man who was 
come to him.” 

It was a nasty thing to do, as any one can see. “David’s anger 
was greatly kindled against the man. He said to Nathan, As the 
Lord liveth the man that hath done this thing shall surely die.” 
Then the bold prophet bravely said, “Thou art the man.” 

This was precisely what David the king had done. He had been 
guilty of cold-bloodied cruelty and meanness. Now by the search- 
ing words of this faithful prophet ‘of God he is made to face the 
moral quality of his action. This was preaching with an edge on 
it and it brought conviction of sin. 


THE SURE PENALTY FOR EVILDOING 


The judgments which the prophet pronounced upon this crime 
were fearful and fearfully were they accomplished. “The sword 
shall never depart from thy house, and I will raise up evil against 
thee out of thine own house.” The child born of that guilty rela- 
tion speedily died. Amnon, the king’s own son, committed a foul 
crime against his half-sister Tamar and was thereupon slain by 
her brother! Absalom organized a rebellion against his father’s 
rule and then entering the women’s apartments in the royal house- 
hold dishonored the king in the eyes of all Israel. It is a terrible 
story which we read in the succeeding chapters. The thing that 
David had done displeased the Lord and the judgments pronounced 
against him by this stern prophet were made flesh dwelling with 
the king in his own house full of pain and shame. 

How often by the march of events is the punishment made to 
fit the crime! Lot chose the worldly pleasures and material ad- 
vantages of Sodom and then in the wreck and ruin of that fated 
city he and his family were overwhelmed! Jacob deceived his aged 
father by a clever trick and was in turn cruelly deceived by his own 
-sons when they brought him Joseph’s coat, now bloodied and torn. 
Here David robbed Uriah of his wife and caused him to be slain 
with the sword and in turn he was dishonored in his own house- 
hold and the sword did not depart from his house. How each man’s 
sin finds him out and works upon him its own direfal results be- 
cause we live in the grip of a great moral order. 


CAST THE BEAM OUT OF THINE OWN EYE 


When Nathan had uttered his telling parable, “David’s anger 
was greatly kindled.” He promptly voiced his own moral condem- 
nation. in his ready censure of this other rich man who had robbed 
the poor man of his one ewe lamb. ‘He shall surely die.’ How 
easy it is to be severe upon the sins of others and then to be wick- 
edly indulgent toward our own misdeeds! First cast the beam out 
of thine own eye, then thou shalt see clearly to remove the mote 
from. thy brother’s eye. If any man be overtaken in a fault, ye 
who are spiritual restore such an one—and do it in the spirit of 
meekness, considering thyself lest thou also be tempted. 

We are told elsewhere in the Bible that “David was a man 
after God's own heart.” The statement has puzzled many an hon- 
est soul. He was far from being a saint. He fell on this occasion 
into the grossest sort of wrongdoing. He was nevertheless a man 
after God’s own heart in that he hungered after righteousness and 
his soul was athirst for the living God. 

When he failed he faced the fact with no evasions or excuses 
on his lips. He knelt there in dust, confessing his sins. “Have 
mercy upon me, O God. Blot out my transgressions. Create in 
me a clean heart. Renew within me a right spirit.” Whether or 
no this psalm in its present form can be credited to David, that 
was his mood. 

When he fell down morally he got up again, faced toward the 
Lord and not away from him. When he made a moral lapse he 
got up again, faced toward righteousness and not toward a further - 
advance in wrongdoing. And that disposition is a thing after 
God's own heart. The wise make of their failures ladders to climb 
up toward heaven—the foolish make of them graves wherein they 
bury all their highest hopes. 

Here, then, is the lesson of this shameful oceurrence in the life 
of Israel's great king—Watch and pray lest ye enter into tempta- 
tion. Ye know not what an hour may bring forth in the way of 
an unexpected and perilous situation, with its clear opportunity for 
evildoing. You may walk at nightfall on the housetop and have 
your eyes and your interest deflected from the stars of heaven to 
that which will prove your moral undoing. When you think you 
stand, take heed lest you fall. 
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THE HOUR OF PRAYER 


The Child in the Midst 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topie for May 30—June 5 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


The Child in the Midst. Gen. 4: 3-16; 
Matt. 19: 18-15. 

The Duty to the Child. The children of 
the community will be the community in the 
next generation. That is one of our chief 
responsibilities, to see to it beyond question 
that the community twenty years hence shall 
be strong and carefully instructed and pre- 
pared to handle the responsibilities of life 
from right motives. A whole series of move- 
ments for world betterment gain their im- 
pulse here. ‘his is the work of school and 


‘Sunday school, the motive that lies back of 


the effort to provide adequate playgrounds 
for the children of our cities, the reason for 
child-labor laws safe-guarding the early years 
of men which are adopted with such lamen- 
table slowness in our communities. 


The Question of Child Labor. 
man is an advocate for a lazy child. The 
spoiled child we instinctively call a ‘“‘ter- 
ror.” But perhaps the worst spoiling of the 
child appears in that industrial exploitation 
which takes strength that ought to go in 
bodily development and mental training for 
the mere purpose of making dirty money out 
of the machinelike labor of the growing boy 
or girl, The church by its power of influ- 
ence on public opinion must enforce the 
rights of the child to proper development not 
only in the school, but on the playground— 
to fresh air and exercise and leisure for home 
ties. This is a duty of self-preservation as 
well as a duty to the child. Nothing would 
more certainly arouSe the indignation of 
Christ than the sight of mentally belated and 
physically stunted children made as nearly 
as possible parts of the machinery in a cot- 
ton factory or picking slate from the coal at 
the mouth of a mine. 


The Children’s Claim. So far as we know, 
the child is brought into the world without 
opportunity of choice. It has a claim upon 
its parents and the whole community for a 
chance to deyelop its own life into wholesome 
manhood or womanhood. The foundation of 
all our thinking must be the children’s right. 
In the old days the rights of father and 
mother were carried to excess. Nowadays, it 
must be acknowledged, the rights of the child 
are sometimes pushed to foolish and hurtful, 
because ill-considered, extremes. The bal- 
ance must be reached by Christian common 
sense, but the rights of the child to full de- 
velopment must always form the basis of the 
argument. 


Playgrounds and Vacation Schools. Our 
Christian people should study more carefully 
the work of the playground associations. 
We grown-up people forget that play is a 
school of life for childhood, and that without 
play the formation of a rounded character is 
difficult. A recent life of the late King Ed- 
ward of England shows on how artificial and 
unnatural and solitary a basis his education 
was conducted. The wonder is that he came 
out of that ordeal with any sanity of mind or 
geniality of character. It would be well, too, 
if Christian people were to acquaint them- 
selves with the work done in cities by vaca- 
tion schools, by aid of college students and 
city missionaries, with the use of meeting 
places offered by the churches. These vaca- 
tion schools have become not merely a de- 
light, but a place of character-building to 
thousands of city children. 


No wise - 


Closet and Altar 


IN THE TEMPTED HOUR 


Lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil.—Matt. 6: 13. 


No man should thrust himself into 
temptation. He should pray to be de- 
livered from it. Foolhardiness issues in 
calamity.—J. D. Jones. 


Were you hard as adamant, your duty 
would still be to keep out of the way of 
temptation. But you are a creature 
whose moral power is weak. I implore 
you, therefore, as you would honor your 
God and stand in his brightness not to 
go where the temptation to sin is glaring, 
and flatter yourself that you will come 
out guileless.—C. H. Spurgeon, abr. 


When we say, “Lead us not into temp- 
tation,” we forget that one of the worst 
temptations in the world is the tempta- 
tion to be led into temptation—the temp- 
tation to gratify vulgar curiosity and to 
see on what thin ice we can walk.— 
LeBaron R. Briggs. 


Temptation knocking at the door! 
A stranger passing by—no more, 
Heed not, and for his wile and shame 
You are, in truth, no whit to blame. 


But listen, peer, and then unbar 
To parley—first at fault you are. 
The rogue displays your very sin— 
And, two to one, you'll ask him in! 


That ends it; soon he has you fast, 
And owns you and your house, at last. 
Ah! heed the warning while you may— 
Let evil knock and go away. 

—James Buckham. 


There are needful trials of our faith 
and faithfulness. The steel must be 
tempered, the weapon must be proved. 
But we are not to seek the place of 
proving: The way of ordinary duty will 
give us trial times enough; and there we 
may be always sure of Christ’s com- 
panionship.—I. O. R. 


Only those temptations which we en- 
counter on the way of duty, in the path of 
consecration, only those has our Lord 
promised us that we shall conquer. . 

If you are in temptation for temptation’s 
sake, with no purpose beyond it, you are 
lost—Phillips Brooks, 


No sudden temptation can destroy us 
while we live at our spiritual best.— 
W. L. Watkinson. 


Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, 
unto us who know that we are weak, and 
who trust in thee because we know that 
thou art strong, the gladsome help of thy 
lovingkindness, both here in time and 
hereafter in eternity. 

—Roman Breviary. 

Almighty God, who seest that we have 
no power of ourselves to help ourselves, 
keep us both outwardly in our bodies and 
inwardly in our souls, that we may be 
defended from all adversities which may 
happen to the body, and from all evil 
thoughts which may assail and hurt the 
soul; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


—Gregorian Sacramentary. 
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Self-Control 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for June 6-12 


BY PARRIS T, FARWELL 


Body Under, Soul on Top. 1 Cor. 9: 24- 
27. (Consecration Meeting.) 

The Christian Athlete. The Apostle Paul 
was fond of comparing the Christian life to 
that of an athlete, In his letter to the Phil- 
ippians he says, “I press on toward the goal 
unto the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” And near the end of his min- 
istry he said again of himself, “I have fin- 
ished my course.”’ So in the passage chosen 
for this consecration meeting he says, “So 
run that ye may attain’; and then he em- 
phasizes one essential of success for the ath- 
lete, “Every man that striveth in the games 
exerciseth self-control in all things.” The 
athlete keeps himself in training and denies 
himself whatever will unfit him for the con- 
test. This is not asceticism, it is common 
sense. 


Self-control. So the Christian disciple 
must exercise self-control. He*must not be 
guided or mastered by his appetites or pas- 
sions. It is his duty and privilege to make 
the most and best of himself that he may 
the better fulfill his Master’s service. Mind 
and soul and body are talents, endowments, 
to be cultivated and perfected. Time was 
when it was thought the duty of the Chris- 
tian to despise, even to maim and starve the 
body. But rather is the body a gift of God 
to be used to his glory. ‘Know ye not that 
ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you?” To keep body and 
mind clear and pure and healthy is a reli- 
gious duty. Cleanliness is not only “next 
to’ godliness,” it is a part of the godly char- 
acter. Physical culture, of a reasonable 
sort, is a Christian duty. 


Temperance. Another name for self-con- 
trol is Temperance. We naturally think in 
this connection of the use of intoxicating 
drink. The only absolutely safe rule in re- 
lation to drink is the rule of total abstinence. 
We know, beyond a doubt, that many per- 
sons who begin with what they suppose is 
temperate drinking reach a point where they 
lose mastery over themselves. They become 
the slaves of drink. No drunkard ever ex- 
pected, or intended, to become a drunkard. 
The world today is aroused, as never before, 
to a realization of the accursedness of the 
drink habit. What lessons Russia and Hng- 
land are teaching the world—Russia giving 
up the manufacture of vodka that she may 
have better soldiers, and England suffering 
in army and factory because of the bondage 
of her men to the drink habit. It is the duty 
of every young Christian to fight this foe of 
intemperance. 


The Reward. The reward of this virtue 
is stated in practical terms by President 
Hyde as follows: “The temperate man has 
all his powers perpetually at their best. 
Into work or play or study he enters with 
the energy and zest which come of good di- 
gestion, strong muscles, steady nerves and 
a clear head, He works hard, plays a strong 
game, thinks quickly and clearly; because 
he has a surplus of vitality to throw into 
whatever he undertakes. He prospers in 
business because he is able to prosecute it 
with energy. He makes friends because he 
has the cheerfulness and vivacity which is 
the charm of good-fellowship. He enjoys life 
because all its powers are at his command.” 


RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Fer the Week Ending Friday, May 21 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Fleet Parade 


After a review by the President, who re- 
ceived a salute of 386 guns, the great fleet 
of United States warships assembled in the 
Hudson went to sea for maneuvers off the 
coast in a practice attack upon and defense 
of the northern ports. President Wilson 
returned to Washington as he came, on the 
Government yacht Mayflower. In a speech 
at the Mayor's luncheon he spoke of the navy 
as “a body specially trusted with the ideals 
of America.” 


Discussions of War and Peace 

The congress called at Cleveland, O., to 
promote the establishment of a world court 
for the enforcement of international law, 
brought its sessions to an end after listening 
to addresses by ex-President Taft, Mr. John 
Hays Hammond and a number of other 
prominent leaders of public opinion, who 
spoke of the timeliness of an effort to influ- 
ence public opinion in favor of a world or- 
ganized for peace. 


The Nation’s Wealth 


The Census Bureau issued a bulletin in 
regard to the wealth of the United States. 
The grand total wealth of the nation is fig- 
ured at $187,739,000,000. The bulletin 
shows that the average of property-holding 
for the individual is now six times that of 
1850. At that time the average per capita 
wealth was $308. At present it is calculated 
that the per capita average is $1,965. The 
largest average of per capita wealth, $4,865, 
is found in the state of Nevada. In aggre- 
gate property New York heads the list of 
states with $25,011,000,000, Illinois and 
Pennsylvania follow in order. An estimate 
of comparative wealth for the nations shows 
that the United States stands first, with 
nearly $80,000,000,000 more than Great 
Britain. 


The Barnes Libel Suit 


The suit for defamation of character 
brought by William Barnes against ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was brought to a conclusion, 
and after an able and impartial charge by 
Justice Andrews, the jury, after continuing 
all night in session, were unable to agree. 


Law Passed to Stop Bad Plays 

The Massachusetts Legislature enacted a 
law giving a commission consisting of the 
mayor of Boston, the police commissioner 
and the chief justice of the municipal court 
unrestricted authority, by majority action, 
to stop any theatrical entertainment or mov- 
ing picture show in Boston. This is a vic- 
tory for those opposed to the Dixon-Griffith 
photo-play, The Birth of a Nation. A bitter 
opposition fight which involved a tangle of 
politics was waged by the theatrical inter- 
ests. Wholesome results influenced by the 
Boston fight have included the barring out 
of the play from the rest of Massachusetts, 
from Rhode Island and probably from Ohio 
and Chicago. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


Italy for War 

At the meeting of the Italian parliament 
a vote was adopted by a majority of more 
than six to one, giving full powers to the 
government to deal with all public matters 
after a declaration of wart against Austria, 
with an authorization of the necessary finan- 
cial measures, Premier Salandra began his 
speech with the declaration, “I have the 
honor te present to you a bill to meet the 
eventual expenditures of a national war.” 
lle said : 


“Since the unification of Italy, Italy has 
striven by every means in her power to 
maintain peace by means of alliances and 
friendships. She has tolerated the insecu- 
rity of her own frontiers and laid in abey- 
ance her national aspirations. 

“Despite Austria’s efforts to crush out the 
undying Italian spirit in the ‘unredeemed 
provinces,’ we have stood by this policy. 
Now, however, when Austria has violated 
the Triple Alliance and provoked the Euro- 
pean conflagration, Italy, after vainly striv- 
ing to reach an agreement, has been com- 
pelled to denounce the Triple Alliance and, 
lest she be left isolated, has provided for the 
safeguarding of her own interests.” 


The Italian Declaration 


In a “Green Book’ issued by the Italian 
Government is given a history of negotia- 
tions in connection with the Triple Alliance. 
It reveals the carefully concealed fact that 
in joining the Alliance Italy required an 
explicit promise that in case of territorial 
aggrandisement by either Germany or Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Italy should be recompensed 
by territorial accessions. It claims that 
Austria had dealt treacherously with Italy 
in the Balkans, and by her action against 
Serbia had destroyed the Alliance and re- 
ferred to the veto of Italian military activ- 
ities in the Eastern Mediterranean in Italy’s 
recent war with Turkey. 


A National Cabinet in Great Britain 


A clash between Lord Fisher and Mr. 
Randolph Churchill, the military and civil 
heads of the British Navy, resulted in an 
agreement between the British parties for a 
non-political reconstitution of the cabinet, to 
last during the war, in which both parties 
should be represented. Premier Asquith in- 
formed Parliament of this purpose and 
stated that the two posts in which no change 
would be made were those of Premier and 
Foreign Secretary, held by himself and by 
Sir Edward Grey. All the other places were 
under consideration. It was expected that 
Mr. Churchill would be transferred to an- 
other post. The dispute in the Navy Depart- 
ment, it is admitted, grew out of divided 
councils in regard to the first attack upon 
the Dardanelles. 

Walter Runciman, president of the Board 
of Trade, announced that the Jockey Club 
had complied with a request by the govern- 
ment to stop racing, after this week, for the 
duration of the war, except at Newmarket, 
where the town’s industries are entirely de- 
pendent upon racing, 

In a speech in the House of Lords Lord 
Kitchener called for 300,000 more recruits 
for the army. ‘Those who are engaged in 
the production of any kind of war material,” 
he said, ‘should not leave their work. It is 
to men who are not performing this duty 
that I appeal, and I am convinced that the 
manhood of England still available will loy- 
ally respond.” In regard to the German use 
of poisonous gases he said: “His Majesty’s 
Government, no less than. the French Govy- 
ernment, feel that our troops must be ade- 
quately protected by the employment of sim- 
ilar methods, so as to remove the enormous 
and unjustifiable disadvantage which must 
exist for them if we take no steps to meet on 
his own ground the enemy who is responsible 
for the introduction of this pernicious prac- 
tice.” 


The War on the Eastern Front 


The German advance in Western Galicia 
continued, crossing to the east bank of the 
River San, north of Jaroslay, and putting 
the German artillery in a position to bom- 
bard the outer defenses of Przemsyl. The 
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Austro-German forces Claim disorderly re- 


treats and the capture of enormous numbers ~ 


of prisoners and great stores of military 


supplies. Reports from Petrograd acknowl- 


edge the retirement of the Russian army and. 


the crossing of the river, but say that the 


number of prisoners is greatly exagger- 


ated, and that the German losses amounted 
to 200,000. On the Russian left wing seri- 
ous Austrian defeats and the capture of 
many prisoners is reported. 


The Dardenelles 


The landing of more French troops and the 
difficult advance of the British and Austra- 
lians already on shore have given control of 
the southern end of the Galipoli Peninsula to 
the Allied forces. The landing of troops in- 
side the Strait was followed by the reported 
capture of the town of Maidos on the West- 
ern shore of the Narrows, with the silencing 
of the Narrows’ forts. The Turkish defense 
has shown much of the old obstinacy that 
made the siege of Plevna memorable, but 
the steady though slow advance of the Allies 


seems to indicate the ultimate success of the 


attack and the clearing of the Straits. Lord 
Kitchener announced that the progress of 
the invading force was “altogether Segal 
LOY 


Report by Lord Bryce 


The report of the British Judicial Com- 
mission on alleged German outrages in Bel- 
gium was published. It announces the re- 
sults of five months’ study with conclusions 
from the cross-examination of witnesses and 
the study of German soldiers’ diaries that 
the Germans in their Belgian invasion were 
guilty of deliberate and premeditated cruel- 
ties and outrages. This is, of course, an 
ex parte statement, but the thoroughness of 
research and the high character of the com- 
mission members seem to establish a prima 
facie case against Germany. 


Revolt in Portugal 


The radical wing of Portuguese repub- 
licanism, acting through commanders of the 
fleet, overthrew the Portuguese ministry and 
reconstituted the government, without dis- 
turbing the position of President de Arriaga. 
After the complete success of the revolution 
the country accepted the results and the 
governmefit moved on quietly, after a num- 
ber of arrests, including that of Gen. 
Pimenta Castro, the deposed prime minister. 
The president of the new eabinet, Joao 
Chagas, was soon after shot but is likely to 
recover. 


Conditions in Mexico 

The Yaqui Indians in Sonora, Mexico, 
made an attack upon American colonists in 
the Yaqui Valley, which is said to have 
been provoked. The United States cruiser 
Raleigh arrived at Guaymas, and Admiral 


Howard investigated the situation, reaching 
the conclusion that no landing of marines 


for the protection of was 
sary. The Yaqui tribe d "war 
Mexico, renewing a d “of independ- 


ence which was made some years ago, but 
which had recently been in abeyance, many 
of the Yaquis fighting in Villa’s’ army. The 
war declaration was caused by anger at the 


action of Governor Mayotorena of c - Sonora, -* 


who had attacked the Indians. — 


The Chinese Attitude 
. The Chinese Government has issued a 
note in which it states that, r from 
being in cordial concord with = panese, 
the demands to which it 


cepted under extreme pressure and ; 
of war. ” 


. 
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The Sunshine Clan 


BY MARY DAVIS 
CHAPTER XX, 


Jolly little paths and trails 

Leading us through woods and. dales, 
But sweeter far to folks that roam 

Is the straight road that leads us home. 


Maybe we were too hasty in despising the 
ancient charm, for a wonderful thing hap- 
pened in the next few days. The two 
strangers were messengers or spies and 
Daddy received a call to a big city church 
and the Sunshine Clan was heartbroken. 

“T’ll never say another fairy spell as long 
as I live,” sniffed Tess. The boys were far 
too low-spirited to argue the fairy question 
with her. David Livingstone’s hands were 
deep in his pocket and he was whistling dol- 
orously out of the left corner of his mouth, 
a sure sign that affairs were in a dreadful 
state. 

“Children,” called Aunt Christine, ‘don’t 
you want to come downstairs for a little 
while?” 

She looked at us pleasantly as we came 
listlessly into the room, smoothed Mallie’s 
rebellious hair as he went by and slipped 
a clean, dry handkerchief to poor Tess, who 
was trying to. keep back her tears as she 
saw the living-room half full of people. 

The Linden Hill people didn’t seem to be 
able to keep away from the parsonage now. 
Mr. William Codding sat twirling the brim 
of his big white hat in his hand and Miss 
Laney was making circles on the floor with 
her best green silk parasol. Deacon and 
Mrs. Woods tiptoed heavily in, followed by 
the Lewises and the Dwights and Mrs. Rufus 
Moon, Ms 

“Dear me,” sighed Mrs. Seth Lewis, “I 
don’t know how we are going to get along 
without you all. It does seem as though you 
really belonged to Linden Hill.” 

“And their blessed mother being buried 
here an’ everything!” sighed Miss Lancy. 

Aunt Christine’s eyes were soft and bright. 
I had never seen her look so pretty. “I want 
you all to taste my angel cake. I made it 
after Mrs. Gray’s rule.” 

Blizabeth and I helped her pass a bit of 
cake and a tiny glass of raspberry shrub 


“around, and for a moment the atmosphere 


cleared, then Mrs. Rufus Moon growled in 
her harsh, gruff voice, “We'll have to go a 
long ways before we find another house- 
keeper like you, Miss Stuart.” 

This was the first nice thing that Mrs. 
Moon had ever been known to say in her 


_ life, and all the women reached for their 


handkerchiefs again. ‘“WHlizabeth, child,” 
coaxed Aunt Christine, desperately, ‘won’t 
you get your violin and play for us?” 
For an instant only Blizabeth stared at 
her with her great inscrutable eyes, then she 
floated over the stairs like a bit of thistle- 
down. When she entered the room again 
her face was all aglow with life and color. 
Softly and gently as the summer breeze that 
blew the muslin curtains in and out she 
began to play Home, Sweet Home. I stared 
at the mended place in the faded brown rug 
and realized for the first time how much I 
loved all Linden Hill, even scolding Deacon 


‘Woods and suspicious Mrs. Moon. The music 


grew softer and fainter and the living-room 
was so quiet that we could feel the little 
melody ereeping over the front stairs and 
knocking at the study door where. Father 
sat alone. Still no one spoke and still Hliza- 
beth played. There was a little sound as if 
some one might have set a door ajar. 

At the sound the violin became more and 
more pleading. Somebody was coming down 
the stairs, and we sat in breathless silence. 
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I believe that Daddy saw only Aunt Chris- 
tine as he came into the room. I am not 
sure he even knew it was the violin who was 
talking to him, for he looked at Aunt Chris- 
tine in an everyday fashion and said, “I’m 
sorry, Christine, but I can’t make up my 


‘ mind to leave Linden Hill.” 


William Codding sprang to his feet in an 
instant and began, “Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow,” and we joined in with 
all our might. We didn’t sing it once but 
twice, and then we started in again and sang 
it once more. 

Everybody crowded, around Father, but 
you may be sure the Sunshine Clan reached 
him first. Then the brisk little tap of a 
little crutch announced that the last member 
of the Clan had arrived. Even Deacon 
Woods chuckled as Reginald bustled in. 

“You’re going to stay, Daddy? You’re 
going to stay?” he called out eagerly. 

“Yes, he’s going to stay. We're all going 
to stay,” bawled Dumpling, wriggling away 
dexterously from Miss Lancy’s loving hold. 

“Bless them, I guess they have the first 
right to him,” said plump, rosy Grandma 
Woods, and all the grown-ups laughed and 
after shaking hands with Father filed out to 
spread the good news from one end of Linden 
Hill to the other. 

Then we all hugged “Daddy until he be- 
came very much alive indeed and drove us 
up to the den, but Aunt Christine followed 
with her other angel cake. For just a sec- 
ond we were too happy and excited to eat, 
but things became normal again when Tess 
said decidedly, “But I'll never say a fairy 
spell again.” 

“Huh, there aren’t any fairies,” 
David Livingstone. 

“But the marvelous thing has happened, 
for you are all going to stay in Linden Hill,” 
squealed Jennie, blissfully. 

And with one common impulse we fell 
upon Daddy, while Aunt Christine smiled at 
the wriggling mass of arms and legs and 
hummed the Doxology softly over to herself. 

THE END 


growled 
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CHILDREN 


Miss Hurry and Miss {Steady 


Little Miss Hurry, 
All bustle and flurry, 
Comes down to her breakfast ten minutes too 
late ; 
Her hair is a-rumple, 
Her gown is a-crumple, 
She’s no time to button and hook herself 
straight. 
She hunts and she rushes 
For needles and brushes, 
For books and for pencils flies upstairs and 
down ; 
If ever you’d find her 
Just follow behind her 
A trail of shoe buttons and shreds of her 
gown. 


But little Miss Steady 
By school time is ready, 
All smiling and shining, and neat in her 
place ; 
With no need to worry, 
She pities Miss Hurry, 
Who but yesterday sat here with shame in ~ 
her face. 
Her heart beating lightly 
With duty done rightly, 
She vowed she will never again change her 
name ; 
For though you’d not guess it, 
I’m bound to confess it— 
These two little maidens are one and the 
same. 


The Trees’ Clothes 


“So many clothes the trees possess ; 
Each season they put on new dress; 
White in the spring, in summer green, 
In autumn red; they’re always seen 

In winter robed in somber gray, 

Unless a snowstorm comes, some day, 
And then in white once more they’re seen 
With jewels that befit a queen. 

Which I like best I cannot tell, 

Because I like them all so well.” 


Sam Fullerton, my friend who is nearly 
ready to go into the high school, has more 
good wishes than any boy I know. He wishes 
he could make the school football team. He 
wishes he could get one of the prizes in 
scholarship. He wishes he could be as pop- 
ular as John Vincent, his classmate. All 
of these make up Sam’s good wishes; some 
people would call them Sam’s high ideals. 

But the trouble is that they are not ideals 
because Sam doesn’t aim or try for them. 
They just remain nothing but good wishes; 
they are like a lot of water stored up in a 
reservoir which never finds its way out to 
turn the mills or for use in houses. Sam’s 
good wishes just float around doing nothing, 
like jelly-fish at the beach. When it comes 
to working hard in athletics or studies, and 
to getting over difficulties, Sam comes to a 
standstill. Like the jelly- fish, Sam’s bones 
all seem very soft. 

I am afraid most of Sam’s bones are just 
wishbones, 

His friend John Vincent is different. 
John sees a thing and goes for it. When 
he first tried for the team the captain 
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“You are too thin and not 


laughed at him. 
heavy enough,” he said. ‘You let me try 
and you’ll see,” said John; and the captain 
did see, for John outran every man that 
year and won most of the games played. 
If John gets a “set-back,” he picks himself 
up and tried again and failure doesn’t stop 
him permanently. 

And when things are wrong among the 
boys John isn’t afraid to say so. Without 
being “goody-goody,” he simply tells them 
that bad language is bad and they shouldn’t 
stand for it. John makes his mistakes, but 
his career thus far indicates that he knows 
which way he is going and won’t give up 
because of difficulties. John’s bones seem 
able to stand upright in the face of opposi- 
tion. He doesn’t waste time wishing, but 
saves by acting. 

Well, Sam and John are both my friends 
and I want them both to succeed in manhood. 
But at present Sam is a boy with a wishbone 
while John is a boy with a backbone. 

Which are you? 

- GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER. 

Bomarraie: Mass. 


The War sits down to eat with us, goes to 
bed with us, wakes up in the morning and 
goes to work with us. We pay three cents 
for letters, two cents for postal cards, a war 
stamp of two cents on bank checks—that is, 
those who have something left in the bank 
to draw ; five cents or ten cents for a railroad 
ticket—twenty-seven millions altogether, 
they say. A tax of twenty cents a pint was 
announced on wines, but so serious an attack 
on personal liberty and liquor profits was 
rather hastily withdrawn. Yet fiercer flames 
than ever are stirring in the fight for total 
prohibition during the war. 

The Canadian people believe that every 
stamp is for the fight, to decide whether the 
people shall live to serve a government, or 
governments shall live to serve the people; 
if small nations shall have a right to exist; 
if treaties shall broken at pleasure or 
kept; and, incidentally, Lord 
Roberts, if the British Pmpire shall con- 
tinue. We who live in Canada think the 
verdict worth the price and are paying it 
with widespread good nature. 

But there is another price. 
Malcolm and 


be 
according to 


Donald and 
Angus and Erie are folding 


At no period of our history as a. nation 
has Canada faced the awful seriousness of 
war as at this moment. The world knows 
how gallantly and heroically the Canadian 
troops did their duty in the battle north of 
Ypres, winning victories of which older sol- 
diers might well be proud, but alas! at what 
a cost. Our boys were in the thickest of the 
fight. Facing overwhelming numbers, it was 
officially reported that “they saved the sit- 
uation,” covered themselves with 
glory and renown, but when the roll was 
called after the battle the casualty list 
showed that the dead, wounded and missing 
numbered about 6,000 Canadians. There is 
great grief in hundreds of homes, ‘Toronto 
in particular was struck hard, so many 
homes are bereaved of sons or husbands or 
both. Memorial services have been held, 
warmest words of sympathy spoken and 
earnest prayers offered, and “mourners go 
about the streets.” 

This is only one phase of the war, but 
there is another, and it is full of heroism. 
On hearing of the awful carnage, our nation 
was aroused from ocean to ocean, and when 
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Canada at War 


By Rev. Henry J. Kilbourn 


each stout arms about a little woman. “We 
leave tonight, Mother. Good-by. It won't 
last long and I’ll soon be—no, no, don’t 


ery!” More than 100,000 men under arms. 
In the metropolis khaki battalions break 


upon you every hour, swinging gayly through 
the streets, out to Montreal’s great parade 
ground for drill, often whistling the Marse- 
illaise, Tipperary and “We don’t want to miss 
you, but we think you ought to go.” 

In the thick of these stirring hours the 
Church of Christ has been splendidly alive. 
Its finest young men have stepped swiftly 
into the ranks. The Congregational churches 
of Montreal alone have given 115 officers 
and men. Rev. C. W. Davidson of Calvary 
sends a son, Rev. Dr. Pedley, our senior 
preacher, has sent to the front with a 
father’s benediction all his children, two 
sons and Miss Nora Pedley, a trained nurse 
with the McGill College Field Hospital. 
With equal devotion all our Congregational 
churches have responded. 

The Bible Society has published by teu 
thousands the little ‘Khaki Testament,” and 
every Protestant soldier is to be presented 
with The Department of Militia 


one, re- 


The Spirit of the People 
By Rev. E. D. Silcox 


recruiting stations were opened men by the 
thousands volunteered. When one battalion 
was at drill an emergency call came for 
men to go at once to the front to take the 
place of their fallen brothers. The officers 
in command explained the situation and 
asked those who were willing to go to take 
one step to the front. Every man of them 
took the step. hat is the spirit of our 
men, ‘There is no need of conscription in 
Canada. If 100,000 more men are required 
they will be on hand. 

Upwards of 1,800 university students are 
now in training at Niagara-on-the-Lake for 
officers and expect to go to the front shortly 
to take the places of those killed and 
wounded. They are a splendid lot of bright, 
intelligent fellows. Our young women are 
not wanting. Hundreds have already gone 
and hundreds more are in training as 
nurses. ‘They present a fine appearance in 
their new military uniforms. The military 
spirit is in evidence everywhere. We hope 
soon to have 100,000 men on the firing line. 
We have contributed $150,00,000 toward the 
war debt and have sent 1,300,000 bags of 
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“POR GOD AND THE KING AND THE PEACE TO BE” 
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Canadian Christianity in the Great Conflict 


quires the entire expeditionary force to at- 
tend church once on Sunday, and many of 
the churches have been reserving the “body 
of the church for the soldiers, giving them 
thus the spiritual impression of a lifetime, as 
they hear the Word of Him in whose pres- 
ence many must stand before the year is 
over. The Central Y. M. C. A. holds, after 
evening worship in the churehes, a Soldiers’ 
Song Service at which hundreds of the men 
gather. The lifting up of our old hymns of 
the faith by that militant chorus once heard 
is not to be forgotten. ‘“‘We who are about 
to die, salute you?” Nay, rather, “We who 
are about to live!” 
“Then sail ye, sons of England all, 
For the judgment trumpets eall: 
Ye shall end the age-long reign of the sword— 
Bre Christ's birth-night, by the strength of 
the Lord, 
In the age-long reign of love. 


“Then roll this song, each regiment strong, 

Down Canada’s mighty river, 

For God and the King and the Peace to be— 
A Peace to last forever.” 


Zion Congregational Church, Montreal. 


flour, over 4,000,000 pounds of cheese, 10,- 
000 horses, 600,000 bushels of oats, 1,200,000 
cans of salmon, ete., with more to follow. 
The Red Cross and kindred organizations 
have raised millions in money in addition to 
clothing, comforts, ete, by the carload. 
There seems to be no end to the benevolence 
of the people. ‘The families of those who 
have gone to the front are being looked after 
—the Patriotic Fund ministers to their 
needs. In every possible way Canada is 
measuring up to her responsibility. 
Toronto, 


What the United States 
Might Do 
A Canadian View 


It is no part of the business of Canada, or 
of Canadians, to assert the duty of the United 
States in this moment of strain and erisis 
between Washington and Berlin, Certainly 
it is not pertinent for any of the belligerents 
to say that the greatest among the neutrals 
ought at once to declare for war. More than 
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that, it would not serve the highest interests 
of Canada or of Britain or of the Allies or of 
the peace and justice and freedom of the 
world after the war were the United States, 
as matters now stand, to enter the war with 
its army or its navy. Peace and justice and 
freedom have other weapons than the brute- 
force clubs of disproved and discredited mil- 
itarism. . . . Civilized men, first of all, break 
off relations with the man of barbarian con- 
duct. If in business, his trade is refused. 
If in society, his company is ostracized. ... 

And the United States has earned the right 


The present war has already revealed not 
a few of the secrets of nations. Among other 
things, it has rendered articulate the loyalty 
of India. Many in America have long been 

~led to think that India was so crushed by 
the injustice and rapacity of Great Britain 
that she was only waiting an opportunity to 
get away from her clutches and flee into the 
arms of any BHuropean rescuer that might 
promise help. Germany, too, has been count- 
ing on this supposed attitude of India, as a 
help in her conflict with Great Britain. 
The Kaiser has received a rude awakening. 

For years India has, indeed, been throb- 
bing with the spirit of unrest. Complaints 
were rife, and these suffered no eclipse or 
diminution in their transmission westward 
to America. Disgruntled Indians found am- 
ple opportunity and willing ears in this coun- 
try to magnify real and to paint many imag- 
inary grievances against the British régime in 
their native land. Considerable sedition and 
a few bombs added fuel to this fire. What 
else was needed but a great war, in which 
Great Britain was involved, to give India its 
long sought opportunity of release? 

The war has come, and India’s great op- 
portunity has arrived. But what do we 
see? By far the greatest demonstration of 
loyalty that India has ever shown to the 
British Empire, of which it is a part! 
Through every nook and cranny of the land 
—from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
from the Hills of Assam to the Hindu Kush 
—are seen spontaneous and hearty expres- 
sions of fealty to the British Raj. Maha- 
rajas and Nabobs offer freely to the King 
Emperor their armies, their wealth and 
themselves for the great conflict.. One of 
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to draw that weapon against Germany. The 
American note of the other day was the last 
word in negotiations between Washington 
and Berlin on the basis of civilized inter- 
course and American self-respect. Farther 
than that the United States cannot go. 
President Wilson has done all that becomes 
the Chief Hxecutive of a people who love 
freedom and who share responsibility for the 
honor of North America and the peace of 
the world. ... 

The United States would still farther pro- 
mote the ends of humanity were it suceess- 


India’s Loyalty 


By Rev. J. P. Jones 


American Board Missionary to India 


them, the Maharaja of Mysore, gave out- 
right more than a million and a half dollars. 
The native army of India was keen for the 
fray—the flower of it is fighting on the battle- 
fields of Hurope and is rendering a good ac- 
count of itself. Many more will follow. 
Even Bengalees, who all along have been a 
thorn in the flesh of the government of In- 
dia, have turned, volte face, and are now the 
most demonstratively loyal of all. This is 
no theatrical display. India is genuinely 
eager to lend her weight to the conflict and 
to pay, even to the uttermost farthing, her 
debt of gratitude to the Empire. 

In times of peace Indians were ever ready 
to criticize and blame the Government— 
England has taught them to do so. The 
forum of abuse and criticism was open freely 
to them and they used it to the utmost. But 
they did not intend that their much exercised 
freedom should be regarded as an expression 
of their wish to overthrow the British Raj, 
or to part company with it. In all its seek- 
ing, India has always sought enlargement 
and power within the Hmpire. To her mind, 
separation from Great Britain would be the 
greatest calamity. Russia is the bogy of 
India. An invasion by Russia, or by Ger- 
many, would be opposed by the whole 
strength and ardor of all the people. Better 
to them a day of the Anglo-Saxon than a 
eycle of the Slav or Teuton. 

Thus Great Britain is today reaping the 
harvest of her wise and righteous sowing as 
a colonizer and ruler. In her reign over sub- 
ject people she has been selfish in many 
things, haughty and ‘contemptuous in most; 
but she has aimed to be just and equal if not 
generous among all her people and has im- 
parted to them those manly traits which come 
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ful at this time in leading all the neutral 
nations that fear the Prussian menace to join 
a league of peaceful international relations 
against Germany, or any other power that 
would build up a military force as a threat- 
ening to the smaller nationalities and to the 
peaceful commerce of the world. That would 
be the next great move in civilized interna- 
tionalism. It is open to the United States 
to lead the way. Who knows but that the 
American Republic, by the road of neutral- 
ity, has come into the war zone for such a 
service as this?—Toronto Globe. 


from a liberal education, social dignity and 
political rights. 

What country has colonized so wisely and 
so well as she? And what empire, conse- 
quently, holds together so well and meets 
emergencies and afflictions so unitedly and 
bravely as the British Empire? 

Beyond this grateful loyalty, there is only 
one other consideration which animates the 
Indian at this crisis. He is ambitious and 
determined to demonstrate his worth to the 
empire at this time, so that the British may 
soon be led to give to him the favor, yea, 
the right, thus far denied to him—that of 
equality with the white man in all the rights 
and privileges as well as the responsibilities 
of the empire. He feels sorely, in view of 
the fact that most of the doors of the empire 
are closed to him, simply because of the 
shade of the color of his skin. Is he not 
right in this quest, and shall he long seek 
this in vain in the empire which he loves 
more and more, and to the uplift of which 
he desires to add his not insignificant, but 
thus far little used gifts and resources? 


A Friend in Need 


“A friend in need’—my neighbor said to 
me— 

“A friend indeed is what I mean to be; 

In time of trouble I will come to you, 

And in the hour of need you'll find me true.” 


I thought a bit and took him by the hand: 

“My friend,” said I, “you do not understand 

The inner meaning of that simple rhyme, 

A friend is what the heart needs all the 
time.” 


—Henry van Dyke. 


Redeeming the Word’s Greatest Mining Cant 


A Brief Statement of the Plans of the Congregational Home Missionary Society Concerning 
Future Missionary Operations in Butte te 


Of an ancient city on the plain there is 
Scriptural ground for the assurance that its 
salvation might have been compassed by ten 
righteous men. Of an ultra modern city on 
a hill, to which other Scripture fairly applies, 
is there hope in a like saving remnant? 

3utte is perched on the very spine of the 
continent. It has sometimes been called “the 
perch of the devil,’ and it has been immor- 
talized in a recent novel of that title. Some 
have even called it the ugliest city in the 
world. 


BUTTE OF YESTERDAY 


Butte grew unconsciously. Warly settlers, 
who had come simply to “make their pile” 
and then move on to other fields of endeavor, 
thought the place “‘would have its day and 
cease to be,” like hundreds of other mining 
camps in the Rocky Mountains. 

But Butte persisted. Now the question 
whether it has in it the elements of salva- 
tion is made more poignant because, accord- 
ing to conservative estimates, the mineral 
deposits, even at the feverish rate at which 
they are now being mined, will endure for 
more than a hundred years. So her citizens 
are beginning to recognize her inévitableness. 


A NEW CIVIC SPIRIT 


A new civie spirit -has been engendered. 
In this spirit is there a sufficient leaven to 
redeem the world’s greatest mining camp? 
The smelter fumes which have belched forth 
for years made possible the incident of the 
little boy running into the hoyse and show- 
ing his mother a strange find—a blade of 
grass, 

But Butte’s esthetic redemption is at 
hand, due to means now in use to render the 
gases innocuous. The efforts being made by 
citizens to beautify the landscapes are thrill- 
ing—almost pathetic. To reverse a current 
phrase—they are “putting beauty into 
Butte.” 


SOCIALIZING TENDENCIES 


Led by the lure of gold, which has been 
followed by appalling singleness of purpose, 
many of Butte’s people fall logical victims 
to Bernhardian doctrines. The recent riots, 
chronicled 


in papers throughout the land, 
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testify to Butte’s rough-and-ready way of 
righting wrongs. The attempt was made at 
that time to overcome force by force, and the 
resort to martial law was merely one more 
example of the fallacy of trying to show 
people the futility of force by a show of 
greater force. But during these riots the 
very elements which make for their future 
prevention appeared. While Butte was 
under martial law, the following significant 
resolution was unanimously adopted at a 
largely attended meeting of the very persons 
accused of rioting and dynamiting: 


Whereas, the liquor traffic is detrimental 
to the physical and mental well-being of the 
people of any community and, whereas, the 
closing of the saloons of this community has 
proven beneficial to the general welfare of 
Butte, therefore be it 

Resolved, that we, the members of the 
Butte Mine Workers Union, petition the 
commanding officer of the Montana National 
Guard to keep the saloons closed as long as 
he possesses the authority to do so. 

The feverish spirit of speculation, inher- 
ited from the days when great fortunes were 
made or lost overnight, has found vent in 
resort to the races, attended each day by 
thousands, and upon which over a million 
dollars has been bet and lost each season; 
also to prize fights, which made Butte a 
Mecea for the thugs of the entire country, 
for all the vices and crime are not indige- 
nous to Butte, but have been injected from 
the Hast. 

However, the saving remnant has again 
manifested itself. For at the earnest be- 
hest of leading Butte citizens, racetrack 
gambling has been rendered illegal, al- 
though the movement was opposed by one of 
the most insidious lobbies ever gathered in 
Montana’s legislative halls; and the prize- 
fight law, which was. originally passed 
through the efforts of the Butte delegation, 
has also been repealed. 

Butte has been a city unique, with a rug- 
ged individuality all its own. Hence it has 
been somewhat isolated and selfish, and in 
the past has taken little interest in the move- 
ments for the general welfare of the state of 
Montana. But now, when her citizens real- 
ize that she is to be something more than a 
crude mining camp—a commercial and finan- 
cial center and, perhaps I may add, some day 
an educational and residential center—they 
are joining hands with the commonwealth 
and moving on with her to a common goal. 

In the early days there was a Congrega- 
tional church in Butte, but it was smothered 
by the smelter fumes years ago, and of late 
years we have taken no share in the bearing 
of Butte’s burdens, These redeeming ele- 
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ments of which we have already spoken must 
be vitalized by spiritual motives. They have 
arisen from economic grounds. They must 
be made to spring from deeper sources of 
conviction. Men must be shown the eternal 
significance of these movements. We must 
interpret their ideals in terms of Christian- 
ity. Those who are groping about, like a 
man in the dark, feeling for a better life, the 
name of which they know not, must be re- 
minded that Jesus called it the Kingdom of 
God. Therefore him whom they ignorantly 
worship we are to declare unto them. We 
must link up the splendid energy and zeal 
which has many times found vent in riotous 
forms with the eternal evolutionary proc- 
esses of God. 


OUR CONGREGATIONAL PROGRAM 


What of the other churches? There are 
already forty-two churches in this city of 
70,000. But they are attempting to reach 
what we have outlined to be abnormal con- 
ditions in a normal way and are performing 
valuable service to established residents. So 
we Congregationalists intend not to add one 
more traditional church and compete upon a 
field already covered, but to do our work 
among the ninety-three per cent. who do not 
own their homes and the fifty-eight per cent. 
of Butte citizens who live in boarding houses. 

In place of the ordinary church we are 
planning to erect a parish house as a social 
center, As everywhere, most of Butte’s so- 
cial problems arise from the misuse of play- 
time. 

Therefore, appreciating the grave dangers 
due to the fact that one-third of Butte’s 
mining population must find its hours for 
play after midnight, we plan to keep open 
house, maintaining a congenial home atmos- 
phere, both day and night. To compete with 
saloon and dance hall, we must not be re- 
strictive in our measures. Montana people 
are suspicious of a religion which is re- 
strictive. Our contribution to the elements 
which are making for the redemption of this 
great mining city will be a spiritual con- 
structive force, inspiring, aiding and guiding 
into the ways of normal life, for these basic 
principles of normal life are, in Butte, the 
first essentials of the Christian life. 
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A Missionary Heroine 


A busy but inconspicuous life, which 
worked out into wide relations of usefulness, 
came to an end in Boston, May 9, 1915, aged 
seventy-four years. If any one had asked 
who knew most about the Chinese residents 
of Hastern Massachusetts—more than the 
police, more than the Chinese consul—the 
answer of those who knew would have been 
that it was Miss Harriette Carter, a mission- 
ary of the Boston City Missionary Society. 
She knew not only the men in their places 
of work; she knew the women and the chil- 
dren in their homes. 

She began life where she ended it—after 
many years of work and influence in China 
and America—in Boston. She had the gift 
of tongues with less display of it than most 
men who are learned. At seventeen she was 
teaching Greek and Latin in the high school 
at Concord, N. H. Her call came to help 
in the great need of education and charity 
among the freed Negroes of the South after 
the war, and for eight years she taught and 
worked among the colored people of South 
Carolina and afterward of Washington and 
Richmond, Va. She came back to Boston 
and taught school for a year. But the call 
of missionary service was stronger than the 
need of study, and she became a missionary 
to the poor of the city, first as representative 
of the Old South and afterwards of Mt. 
Vernon Church. 

In this term of service her true voca- 
tion came to her. She interested her- 
self, almost by accident it seemed, in the 
Chinese in her missionary district, and 
undertook the teaching of English to some 
forty Chinese in mission chapels. That 
teaching, it must be remembered, is no 
wholesale work. It is undertaken one by 
one, and calls for a great degree of perse- 
I The work grew into the Chinese 
Sunday school, long the guest of Mt. Vernon 
Church, which was finally transferred to 
Pilgrim Hall, first in the old and later in 
the new Congregational House. Miss Carter 
was always superintendent, the soul of the 
sehool, as she was of the whole Congrega- 
tional work for Chinese in Boston, to which 
her life was devoted for thirty-four years. 

All through this time her relations and 
those -of her Christian converts with Mt. 
Vernon Church were close. Nearly fifty 
Chinese joined that church, and the Chi- 
nese of the city were welcomed and made at 


home. For two years of its history the 


Chinese school stood second in the list of 
all Sunday schools contributing to the Amer- 
ican Board. Im one of these years it gave 
$280; in the other $350. During its history 
the school contributed more than $5,000, 
largely through the American Board, for 
the work of foreign missions in China. 

The school soon became a nursery of prac- 
tical missionary effort in China. In the 
district in South China from which most 
of the Boston Chinese come, and to which 
they return, the former pupils of the school 
were centers of Christian influence. They 
were directly instrumental in the founding 
of churches. Of their influence Dr, Hager, 
missionary in that region, made this unsolic- 
ited statement on a visit to Boston a few 
years ago: “Many of the men converted 
in the school are our stanchest Christians. 
Among them are men who are at present 
teaching science and cognate subjects to 
the Chinese in China, and who will be a 
mighty power in the Christian and literary 
redemption of that nation. Others are 
following the healing art and teaching that 
there is no virtue in tiger teeth. Still 
others are aiding Christianity by their gifts. 
One man collected money in America among 
his countrymen, then went home and built 
the largest and best chapel in the interior 
of South China and presented the same to 
the American Board as a gift. . . . Without 


the financial, religious and moral help re- 
ceived from the City Missionary’s school in 
Boston we would never have been able to do 
the work that has been done; yea, I almost 
fear the mission would have been given up. 
The American Board owes a lasting debt of 
gratitude to the Boston Chinese school. It 
was this school that made it possible for me 
to receive by baptism into the Christian 
church in a single year 1,017 adults and 58 
children.” 

Miss Carter was in cordial visiting rela- 
tions with most of the Chinese of Boston, 
and was always welcome when she came. 
Last year she called in 1,051 places, finding 
sixty women and many children. Her life 
was absorbed in the work and she was so 
completely without pretense or self-adver- 
tisement that comparatively few Americans 
knew of her great work. To visit the school 
was a privilege for those who loved to hear 
the students sing hymns to their Chinese 
music, but Miss Carter cared little for visit- 
ors whom she could not impress into the 
hard work of teaching. She was a specialist 
of unusual gifts and power in the work of 
the Kingdom, and she has gone to the faith- 
ful specialist’s reward. 


A Pupil’s Memory 


If all the earlier pupils of Miss Carter 
had gathered at Mt. Vernon Church on 
May 12 it would have been a large company 
to pay their last tribute of loving remem- 
brance. ’ 

On the first day of Miss Carter’s visit to 
the High School in Concord, N. H., where 
she had received a call to teach, she was 
accompanied by her mother. As the two 
were conducted through the building, in one 
room were seated sixty or more boys and 
girls. We gazed wonderingly at the youth- 
ful face and slight figure of the “new 
teacher,” whose glasses and sober demeanor 
gave her a dignity of bearing as she passed 
by, not looking at us. 

Some of the pupils were older than her- 
self, but we were rather awed than amused 
by her serious countenance. When she en- 
tered upon her work we soon recognized her 
ability. She was a thorough scholar and 
knew how to impart her knowledge to others. 
She had a special gift as teacher of Latin 
and geometry. Although always holding us 
up to attain high marks, she would never 
discourage even the dullest pupil and was 
always patient and kind. Possessing a keen 
sense of humor, a smile would spread over 
her face at some funny mistake, and she evi- 
dently held in restraint a- good laugh, but 
with no word or look did she ever wound the 
feelings of the most sensitive one. 

When left in charge of a room where un- 
ruly boys or girls were inclined to mischief, 
she would leave her desk and stand by the 
edge of the platform, saying but a word in 
a calm and undisturbed voice. She stood 
thus for a minute or two, as quiet was re- 
stored, and there was nothing said. We 
learned to respect and love her. We knew 
she was a true Christian woman, though she 
never talked religion. She lived it in her 
daily presence among us. 

When she returned to Massachusetts after 
the Civil War and took up her missionary 
work in Boston, she would occasionally come 
across some of her former pupils and their 
acquaintance and friendship was renewed 
with her old-time cordiality. Later she en- 
listed our sympathy and active interest in 
her work with the Chinese. To be counted 
one of Miss Carter’s friends was an honor 
and privilege. She was an inspiration in 
every missionary endeavor, and the light of 
her faith always shone brightly. Her pass- 
ing to the heavenly home was like herself— 
a quiet, ready response to the call, “Enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord,” to wear a 
“crown of glory that fadeth not away.” 

Cambridge. Mrs. H. Porter Smiru. 
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Personalia 


Pres. Kenyon L. Butterfield of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College has written an 
appreciation of Rev. Wilbert L. Anderson, 
who recently died in Amherst, Mass., in 
which he says: 

A rare soul has gone from our midst. By 
the death of Dr. Anderson, for six years pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church in 
Amherst, we lose a man of unusual qualities 
of mind and heart. A deep reserve of man- 
ner, a high dignity of bearing, a profound 
seriousness, may have prevented a full appre- 
ciation of his ability and character. Dr. 
Anderson was a scholar in the best sense. 
Never pedantic, nor dealing with unvital 
things, he brought to bear upon the funda- 
mental issues of life a mind at once clear, 
disciplined, discriminating, philosophical. He 
gripped steadfastly the principles of religious 
thinking that had formed the bulwark of the 
doctrine of his church, but he strove to util- 
ize all new knowledge of history, philosophy, 
biology in building the old thought up into 
the new sky of truth. But I wish to write’ 
particularly of Dr. Anderson’s contribution 
to the growing literature and thought about 
the rural problem. About ten years ago Dr. 
Anderson’s “The Country Town” appeared. 
I regard it as still our best book on the 
philosophy of the rural question, particu- 
larly in its community aspects. Those of us 
who came within the sphere ofe Dr. Ander- 
son’s influence as a thinker in this new and 
significant field of thought and action will 
miss him sorely, aS man, as student, as 
teacher and as confrere in a great cause. 


British Congregationalism has lost a strik- 
ing pulpit figure, as well as the leadership 
of a strong man, in the death of Rev. Dr. 
Ambrose Shepherd of Glasgow. Dr. Shep- 
herd was Hngtish by birth, coming from 
Rochdale in the great textile county of Lan- 
cashire, where he began his active iife in 
the factories. For almost twenty years he 
has been one of the pulpit attractions in 
the great city of Western Scotland. A man 
of marked individuality and in close touch 
with human life, he gained and held the at- 
tention not only of his own large congrega- 
tion, but of the whole city, in which he shared 
with Dr. George H. Morrison an unchal- 
lenged position of pulpit leadership. 


The return of Rey. F. B. Meyer to his old 
charge in London, Christ Church, after a 
number of years of general work indicates 
the persistence of the pastoral instinct in 
one who has been a shepherd to many indi- 
vidual souls on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In the interval Mr. Meyer has been officially 
identified with the work of the Free Church 
Council and has been heard on many Chris- 
tian platforms in other lands. He now in- 
tends to concentrate all his energies on the 
work of Christ Church. 


Rumor has once or twice reported Anton 
Lang, the Christ in the Passion Play, as 
actively engaged in the German army. It 
was hard for his many admirers to conceive 
of him in the rdle of a soldier after wit- 
nessing his sympathetic and wonderful im- 
personation of Jesus at Oberammergau five 
years ago. But the Christian World of Lon- 
don now locates him in a Bavarian regiment 
in the Vosges Mountains. May he bé spared 
to resume the part in that great drama for 
which he has seemed providentially designed ! 


The bestowal of the Doctorate of Divin- 
ity, at the recent Diamond Anniversary, by 
Montreal Congregational College has brought 
felicitations from East and West to the able 
and esteemed secretary of the Congrega- 
tional churches of Canada, Rey. William T. 
Gunn, to Rey. Frank J. Day of North Con- 
gregational Church, Toronto, and Rey. J. K. 
Unsworth of Barclay Street Church, Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 


No man can be said to live to any high 
and holy purpose, to appreciate what life in 
its fullness actually means, until he has ex- 
perienced religion, until he has found the 
living God for himself—W. M. Brundage. 
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Chicago Seminary Commencement 
A Turning-Point in Congregationalism 


“Today marks a turning-point in Congre- 
gationalism in the Middle West.” ‘This re- 
mark of Moderator Shipherd of the Trien- 
nial Convention exactly expressed the feel- 
ings of the delegates in attendance upon the 
convention. The gathering was large and 
representative. All the delegates, from the 
veteran, Dr. T. O. Douglass of Iowa to young 
men such as Armstrong of Missouri and 
Shipherd of Milwaukee were animated by 
one desire, i.e., so to plan for the Seminary 
that it shall minister in the largest possible 
way to the needs of the churches. 

Chicago Seminary is the only one of the 
Congregational seminaries completely and 
directly under the control of the churches. 

*The problems before this body at this, its 
twentieth triennial meeting, made the gather- 
ing indeed epoch-making. There is no other 
word that describes the meeting. 


THE GRADUATE SEMINARY 


The removal of the Graduate Seminary to 
the University of Chicago, as proposed by 
the board of directors, was indorsed and the 
plan heartily commended. Some of the older 
of the alumni objected to the change; other- 
wise the feeling for it was unanimous. The 
reasons for this move and the plans have 
been reported at length in The Congrega- 
tionalist. It is believed that the Seminary 
will not only be able to hold many of the 
students of the West, who have heretofore 
gone to Eastern institutions because of the 
university advantages offered, but that 
many of the Congregational students in the 
University will now enroll in the Seminary. 
The University has entered into the plan 
with most generous spirit, granting to our 
students all the privileges of the dormitory 
and curriculum on the same terms enjoyed 
by its own. Our Seminary can now offer 
advantages equal to the best given in the 
East. 

THE UNDERGRADUATE SEMINARY 

Wanted.—A pastor for the church-at X. 
He must be a fine preacher, a good mixer, 
know how to win the young people and build 
up the church finances. He must have good 


health and a wife that is a good church 
worker. Salary, $800 and a parsonage. 


The fact that church leaders and home 
missionary superintendents have been deal- 
ing in the Middle West for many years 
with churches that send out “ads” like 
the above profoundly influenced the Trien- 
nial Convention. These churches remind us 
of the saying of our dear Professor Scott, 
“They want to drink champagne on a beer 
income.” They are a real problem, neverthe- 
less. To the solution of this problem the 
convention set itself. The West has many 
small churches whose resources will not per- 
mit the payment of a large salary. It has 
been well nigh impossible to get pastors for 
them from the ranks of the men who have 
spent much time and money for training. 
This lack of pastors available has given home 
missionary leaders many sleepless nights. 

On the other hand, we have an increasing 
number of men from twenty-five to forty 
years of age who have not had a college 
training who wish to enter the ministry. 
Many of these men have had high school and 
academy advantages and have been success- 
ful in business and in all their dealings with 
men. They are sane, level-headed fellows 
who cannot now see their way to take a full 
college course, but they want to give them- 
selves to the Christian ministry. The con- 
yention proposed to solve this problem by 
founding an English training school of high 
grade to teach these men the ideals of the 
ministry. to bring them again to habits of 
study and to instruct them in Bible, church 


history and religious pedagogy so that they 
may become the pastors and leaders of small 
churches, 

Chicago Seminary for many years has had 
its foreign institutes to which about 400 
churches have looked for their supply of 
ministers. It has also given an English 
course for men without college training. It 
has been found difficult, however, to group 
the graduate and the undergraduate men in 
the one school to the advantage of either 
class, The reply to the need is the vote to 
establish the English training school. By 
a vote almost unanimous the convention 
adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the executive committee 
recommends to the board of directors that 
they carry to the Triennial Convention, and 
through them to the churches, for support 
for a group of institutes to train for the 
gospel ministry men who cannot receive 
preparation, the grade of instruction to be 
high and the courses to be given by the 
present members of the board of instruction, 
together with a director, who shall be 
secured as soon as the financial condition 
will warrant the executive committee in en- 
gaging him, 

The Home Missionary Society presented 
through Secretary Swartz the following 
resolution: ‘That the foreign institutes now 
in operation, including the German, remain 
in Chicago, and that there shall be added an 
English-speaking institute for the training of 
workers.” Thus both the Home Missionary 
Society and the Seminary have been work- 
ing on similar lines to solve a difficult 
problem. 

Financially the program will be a difficult 
one for the Seminary to carry out. The di- 
rectors have faith to believe that it can be 
done, especially in view of the loyalty and 
good will of the churches as expressed in 
the Triennial Convention. 

It is cause for gratification on the part 
of both Seminary and the churches that at 
the end of ten years of discussion and un- 
certainty, this clean-cut and comprehensive 
program has been proposed and adopted. It 
remains now for the churches to rally to the 
support of the Seminary in making the 
dream real. VIATOR. 


Commencement Events 


At the fifty-seventh anniversary, observed 
May 9-12, Chicago Seminary graduated 
thirty-nine students. Dr. Aldrich of New 
First Church, Chicago, delivered the bacca- 
laureate sermon. A large number of the 
alumni met in their annual institute on 
Wednesday. The plan for the removal of 
the graduate seminary was presented and 
fully discussed. Dr. A. N. Hitchcock offered 
the following resolution, which was adopted 
by a large vote: “Resolved, That the Alumni 
Association of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary in conference assembled hereby affirm 
our approval of the action of the Board of 
Directors and of the Triennial Convention 
respecting the new program for the Seminary 
as outlined by President Davis and Mr. Arm- 
strong; and Resolved, further, That we de- 
clare our confidence in the Seminary, its 
work and its future, and we pledge to the 
Seminary our steadfast and loyal support.” 

About 150 were present at the Alumni 
banquet held in New First Church. Prof. 
H. A. Smith introduced the graduating class, 
Mr. A. H. Leaman responded on behalf of 
the class and Rev. Frank L. Moore, state 
superintendent of Colorado, welcomed the 
class on behalf of the Alumni. 

The Commencement exercises were held in 
New First Chureh. Many of the men grad- 
uating are pastors of churches, and their 
congregations were well represented in the 
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large audience present. Rey. A. E. Randel) 
spoke for the class and Rey. Charles E. Me- 


Kinley, D. D., of Central Church, Galesburg, 


delivered the Commencement address. 


Congregational Training School 
for Women 


The sixth annual Commencement of this 
Chicago school was held in Carpenter Chapel 
at the Seminary on the evening of May 7. 
The chapel was crowded with the friends and 
relatives of the graduates. Music was ren- 
dered by the Choral Union of New First 
Church. Rev. W. T.-McElveen presided and 
gave the address of weleome. Prof. B. W. 
Robinson of the Seminary gave the Com- 
mencement address on the topic, The Rela- 
tion of Knowledge to Power! Dr. Jenkins 
of Warren Avenue Church welcomed the 
graduates to the service of the churches. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Training School it was voted to keep 
the school on the West Side and conduct it 
in affiliation with the Institutes and the new 
English training school for ministers. A 
strong faculty is promised for next year and’ 
courses of study of great value have been 
planned. Twenty-two students have been in 
attendance this year, of which seven were 
graduated. A larger attendance than this 
is expected next year. Dr. MecBHlveen is 
president of the Board of Directors. 


The Master’s Touch 


“He touched her hand, and the fever left her.” 
He touched her hand as He only can, 


With the wondrous skill of the great - 


Physician, 
With the tender touch of the Son of Man: 
And the fever pain in the throbbing temples 
Died out with the flush on brow and cheek ; 
And the lips that had been so parched and 
burning 
Trembled with thanks that she could net 
speak ; 
And the eyes, where the fever light had faded, 
Looked up—by her grateful tears made 
dim; 
And she rose and ministered to her house- 
hold— 
She rose and ministered unto Him. 


“He touched her hand, and the fever left her.” 
Oh, blessed touch of the Man Divine! 
So beautiful then to rise and serye Him 
When the fever is gone from your life and 
mine; 
It may be the fever of restless serving, 
With heart all thirsty for love and praise, 
And eyes all aching and strained with 
yearning 
Toward self-set goals in the future days. 
Or it may be a fever of spirit i 
Some tempest of sorrow that dies not down 
Till the cross at last is in meekness lifted 
And the head stoops low for the thorny 
crown, 


Whatever the fever, His touch can heal it; 
Whatever the tempest, His voice can still ; 
There is only joy as we seek His pleasure ; 
There is only rest as we seek His will— 
And some day after life’s fitful fever, 
I think we shall say in the home on high, 
“If the hands that He touched but did His 
bidding, 
How little it matters what else went by!” 


Ah, Lord! Thou knowest us altogether, 


Each heart’s sore sickness, whatever it be; 

Touch Thou our hands! Let the fever leave 

us— eal | 

And so shall we minister unto Thee! 
—E. J. Cherry, in The Pilgrim Teacher. 
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A Round of State Meetings 


Kansas State Conference 

No note of discouragement, no suggestion of 
failure, no thought of a mission completed, 
very little of the stereotyped and worn-out in- 
quiry, ‘““‘What do the churches need?” by closet 
theorists, but: “The past is our record. What 
of the future?’”’ was the keynote of the state 
conference at Manhattan. The answer was, 
religious education, training in Christian serv- 
ice, which is social service plus a recognition 
of our function as a church. The reversion to 
barbarism in Europe was an ever present in- 
fluence, though not often mentioned, and the 
thought was, What does this all mean to the 
ehureh of the Risen Lord? What does it mean 
to us Who have professed his name? 

Dr. Herring in two discussions laid down the 
proposition, “No church has a right to live 
unless it is efficient.”” His message was a show- 
ing of how to develop efficiency from many 
points of view, 

Religious education came to the front every 
hour in some form; at one time in the address 
of Rey. Frank Sheldon, at another in the pres- 
entation of the Christian influences of the two 
colleges, Washburn and Fairmount, by Drs. 
McEachron and Rollins; again in the showing 
of work done and the objective of the confer- 
ence plans of standardization of religious ed- 
ucation, as presented by Superintendent Ing- 
ham and in the short, keen paper of Rev. Mr. 
Goldsmith. 

The report of the Committee on Church 
Comity was of especial value which was, in 
part: “We recognize with pleasure the at- 
tempts that are now being made to create a 
publie opinion which will make it possible to 
have more efficient work done by the uniting 
of churches in over-churched communities. The 
interest of the church is paramount to the in- 
terest of the churches. In view of the fact that 
several of the Congregational churches have 
taken steps to bring about this greater efli- 
ciency, be it Resolved, That we unitedly put 
forth our best efforts to strengthen all our 
churches as much as possible. ... Further be 
Ng Resolved, That we discourage the union of 
our churches with other churches until there 
is an interdenominational commission to study 
the field and to bring about such comity as 
shall also have within it true equity.’ This 
was most heartily and unanimously adopted. 

The report of the conference superintendent, 
W. BH. Brehm, showed a very satisfactory gain 
at almost all points. He regretted the very 
decided weakening of the churches in some 
places by the tendency to frequent change in 
_pastorates. He urged the absolute need of a 
pastor-at-large to’ bridge over breaks in pastor- 
ates and to strengthen the weak churches. 

Would that we had space to quote at length 
from Dr. Atkinson’s address at the Brother- 
hood session and especially his description of 
social service in certain places and his expe- 
rience at Ludlow, Col. ‘‘An adequate apprecia- 
tion of Brotherhood would have prevented the 
horrors that attended that contest.” 

Action was taken that it is hoped will re- 

_ sult in an evangelistic Flying Squadron Move- 
ment with the goal twenty per cent. increase 
in our total church membership this year. 

Mr. Elderkin, the new moderator, said, ‘‘“Make 
the church useful to the community and you 
will get the advertising you want’; but told 
of his use of personal letters to each member 
of the church at frequent intervals. Dr. A, S. 

Henderson urged the duty of the city church 
to the rural community, adjacent by means of 
gospel teams and in other ways. Dr. Rollins 
in the concluding address on Responsible Con- 
gregationalism said, “I do not fear the Billy 
Sunday evangelism, but I do fear the cheap 
imitators of Billy Sunday, and we will have a 
plentiful crop of them in the next decade.” 

The conference session was absolutely free 
from any thought or spirit of differences, and 
it is the prayer of every attendant that the 
present year will see more of accomplishment 
for the Kingdom of our Lord than ever before. 
The conference seemed prophetic of-the fulfill- 
ment of the prayer. Ren Sig 


Indiana State Conference 
The State Conference of Indiana was held in 
the Marion Temple, a church which came over 
bodily into our denomination only a few years 
“ago. The people and the pastor, Rev.:Thomas 
Gray, most hospitably entertained the most 


largely attended conference, at least within re- 
eent years. Thursday afternoon the members 
of the church provided automobiles to show all 
the delegates the city and to provide a period 
of recreation in the midst of the program, The 
meeting of the women’s missionary societies 
was held Monday evening and Tuesday. The 
conference convened Tuesday evening. 

Mayor Bachelor gave a most hearty address 
of welcome, expressing a firm faith in the 
church and its mission. There were certain 
definite ideas toward which the thought of the 
conference seemed to converge, though not so 
mapped out, which perhaps more than any 
other express the real significance of the gath- 
ering. 

The prophets of ill, who have proclaimed that 
“Indiana is closed to Congregationalism,” 
would have received a shock at this conference. 
The Bureau of State Work presented a survey 
of the work and a plan in view of the fact that 
the state superintendent has been withdrawn. 
The history of the work in Indiana revealed 
the fact that during the few years that active 
missionary work was done 17 churches were or- 
ganized and became self-supporting. When on 
account ef financial depression the amount of 
money was diminished, the salaries of the mis- 
Sionaries was reduced below an adequate 
amount to secure the best leadership for our 
churches. As a result the quality of leadership 
gradually declined and the churches merely ex- 
isted, giving no real return for the money ex- 
pended, The failure to grow in Indiana was 
not due to the inadaptability of Congregation- 
alism to Indiana soil so much as to lack of 
leadership and efficiency in the work. 

About eight years ago the policy of reducing 
the number of churches in order to secure bet- 
ter leadership for some of them was adopted. 
Fourteen churches were cut off, not because 
they could not continue, but because they could 
not be supported by the funds in hand. This 
policy has revolutionized the work of the state, 
as is manifest in the reports at this conference. 
It was decided by the conference that it be 
recommended to the Home Missionary Society 
that a local man be employed as superintendent 
temporarily, and that plans be made for the 
employment of a pastor-at-large as soon as 
funds could be secured for the purpose. Rev. 
Price I. Lindh in the conference sermon showed 
by a convincing array of statistics that the 
problem of the church is far greater from the 
standpoint of numbers today than it was when 
the commission was given to “go into all the 
world and preach the gospel.’”’ Conditions have 
been changing so that unless the church is 
“adaptable”? to new conditions, it cannot suc- 
ceed in the crisis that is upon us. The closing 
address of the conference, by Pres. Ozora S. 
Davis, portrayed vividly the swinging of the 
pendulum again from the advance theological 
positions back to conservative positions of 
years ago. With fine optimism he showed how 
Congregationalism is able to adapt itself to 
such changes as no other polity is. She is spe- 
cially adapted to mediate between these views, 
holding fast the gains that have been made and 
clinging to the vital message of the past, In 
this time of change there is demanded an un- 
fettered pulpit. This is the very genius of 
Congregationalism. 

The addresses of Dr. Gammon, Dr. O. C. 
Helming and Dr. H. Swartz likewise uncon- 
sciously converged toward another element of 
efficiency in which we have been especially lack- 
ing. The absence of feeling, of a distinctly 
evangelistic note in our preaching and teaching. 
Dr. Gammon called attention to the vital place 
of feeling in the functioning of the will; that 
out of the heart are the issues of life. The 
teaching of the Sunday school should develop 
these fountains of power, 

Dr. Helming in a masterly address on the 
Goal of Religious Hducation made it very clear 
that the education of the spirit is the most 
vital element in education. The goal of reli- 
gious education is the development of those 
qualities of character which determines one’s 
right attitude toward life, toward people and 
toward God. Feeling is the motive to ideas. 
Knowledge: fired with feeling causes action. 
Dr. Swartz in his address on Efficiency in 
Church Work put in the way of practical sug- 
gestion and method the same idea when he 
urged the necessity of every church directing 
its work toward definite decision. 
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Rey. John Humfreys conducted the devotional 
hours. Again it is proven that a well-consid- 
ered and conducted devotional hour will not 
only draw the delegates, but proves a valuable 
part of the program of the conference. Rev. 
L. Curtis Talmage of Terre Haute read a paper 
on The Reality of Religion. 

The officers elected were: Rev, David G. 
Blair, moderator; Rev. Niel Niessen, scribe. 
Rev. Harry Blunt was elected delegate of the 
conference to the National Council. H. B. 


Rhode Island Conference 


The annual session of the Rhode Island Con- 
ference was held at the Free Evangelical 
Church, Providence, May 11, 12. This first 
church in the country to have its pews un- 
rented is thrifty and alert in the new pastor- 
ate of Rey, C. A. Forbes and the hospitality 
was unbounded. The keynote of the program 
was The Gospel for Today. The addresses 
were stimulating and practical, with speakers 
from Massachusetts, Connecticut and New York, 
and the year’s work and future policies of wis 
dom and purpose were refreshing and inspiring, 

The moderator was Mr. H. J. Wells, with 
Rey. C. F'. Wood as assistant. During the year 
the benevolent gifts of the churches for all 
purposes totaled $36,465, being $1,807 more 
than the year before. There were 513 mem< 
bers added to the churches, a net gain over 
losses of 179. The number, slowly gaining for 
years, has just passed the 10,000 mark. Many 
parsonages and houses of worship have been 
repaired and several have laid aside a trouble» 
some debt, There was decided gain in perfect- 
ing organization in men’s and boys’ work and 
in missionary undertaking. 

The Gospel of Today was applied to various 
modern problems. Rev. E. B. Robinson found 
that laboring men made the very best church 
members; Dr. J. W. Hudson that Christianity 
would help the patience of Americans till the 
mad war in WHurope is over; Hon. Joseph Walker 
was sure that the big work today was to kill 
the liquor traffic ; he was positive that national 
prohibition alone would give the death-blow. 
Mr. E. E. Bohner described his Y, M. C, A. 
effort in guiding and training the immigrant till 
he became a well-informed citizen. Rev. C. B. 
Silcox believed that larger worship would fur- / 
nish more satisfaction and numbers in the 
church; Judge Alfred Coit asked the church 
to know and love the toilers and thinkers on 
the outside. A thoughtful and inspiring hour 
came when Miss Grace P. Chapin told of the 
Golden Anniversary Gift of the Woman's 
Board and Miss Alice M. Hawes of The 
Schauffler Fund—the two foundations being to 
finance missionary schools in India and in the 
United States. Especially spiritual were the 
Bible readings by Dr. Atkins. The two Charles 
—Dr, C. R. Brown and Dr. C, E. Burton— 
occupied the two evenings, the one to tell of 
the Four-square Church and the other to tell 
of its work in larger America. 

It was appropriate that this practical as- 
semblage of Congregationalists should spend 
two hours next door looking minutely into the 
excellent modern training of Dr. Hurd in the 
State Institution for the Deaf, with its large 
equipment and deaf people who could talk dis- 
tinctly, sing and work at trades. The confer- 
ence passed stirring resolutions commending 
the patience and wisdom of President Wilson, 
rejoicing over the routed forces of intemperance 
and the victory that seems so near, praising 
the Governor's actfon against gambling, desir- 
ing a wise, legal Sabbath, commending the 
Anti-Saloon League and the state’s able super- 
intendent. The policy outlined by the confer- 
ence board for conserving the property of de- 
clining churches, to assist the minimum salary 
for our ministers to be $800 and parsonage, 
and seeking endowment funds for state mis- 
sionary work, was strongly commended by the 
conference. It was voted to commend the sup- 
port of the New England Pastoral Supply 
Board .and to finance Rhode Island’s share 
when indorsed by two-thirds of the churches. 

No address excited more interest than that on 
Our Young People, by Rev. M. EB. Pease, and a 
commission of five were appointed to prepare 
for all the societies in the state an educational 
and practical program for efficiency and fellow- 
ship. Dr. Ewing’s Sunday school address was 
for new and deeper life and truer. 4G. A, B. 


Massachusetts Conference in Pittsfield 


Perhaps there have been better meetings of 
the Massachusetts Conference than the one just 
held in Pittsfield, but many there be who doubt 
it. Far from the Hub, more churches were rep- 
resented than at any meeting since Boston, 
1909. Payson Pierce and his people were ideal 
hosts, and Dr, E. A. Reed of Holyoke presided 
with his native urbanity. The program prom- 
ised well and was better in realization. There 
was a spirit of fellowship in the air. It began 
on the early train from Boston and was con- 
tinued in luncheon groups and. prolonged ses- 
sions in hotel lobbies. The ministers’ wives 
caught it. Seventeen came as delegates, be- 
sides others. They had a special table at the 
Wednesday luncheon and upon signal rose and 
sang a tribute to the ministers, In due time 
the Yale alumni group made suitable musical 
response. The attendance was remarkable from 
start to finish. The opening and closing ses- 
sions were the largest in years, and there were 
about sixty who enjoyed the trolley excursion 
and Stockbridge hospitality after adjournment. 

The program committee disregarded rules 
and placed sermon and sacrament at the close 
of Tuesday afternoon instead of evening. The 
venture challenged—and received—official cen- 
sure and popular approbation. Dr. Ambrose W. 
Vernon of Brookline preached from the text, 
Jesus Whom I Proclaim, Acts 17: 3, his theme 
being, The Fundamentals of the Minister’s 
Message.» Ethics, theology, the Bible, the 
church are all minor themes compared with 
Jesus in his supreme flawless character. The 
great message should be the possibility and 
supreme satisfaction of being on the same terms 
with God and man as Jesus was. 

Hundreds were turned away on Tuesday 
night. Dr. Hillis was at his best in picturing 
Jesus Christ as a preacher. For an hour he 
exemplified the power of picturesque preaching, 
and pleaded for men who can see to tell what 
they see. The next evening to another crowded 
house two men spoke, strikingly dissimilar in 
appearance and theme but alike in power and 
passion: Secretary Herring, with statesman’s 
grasp of “current denominational tasks’ and 
with the power of clear-cut speech to make 
others see the importance of his program; and 
Dr. Harry Fosdick of Montclair, N. J., practi- 
eal mystic, who struck the high spiritual note 
of the conference in a thrilling address on The 
Place of Prayer in the Life of the Church. The 
reign of law should encourage prayer because 
of the principle of the intrusion of personality, 

In the discussion of “persistent problems,” 
interest seemed most aroused concerning the 
midweek meeting. Rev. Jason N. Pierce of 
Dorchester opened it and there was general 
participation. Rev. Percy H. Epler of Worces- 
ter introduced the Sunday evening problem, and 
Rey. Frederick A. Wilson of Andover and Rey. 
George F. Prentiss of Florence were the leaders 
on chureh sociability. It was a constructive 
session, but the problems persist. Hven more 
compelling was the grip of the Thursday morn- 
ing speakers, Rev. Arthur H, Pingree of Nor- 
wood and Miss Margaret Slattery, on church 
work for boys and for girls. They opened our 
eyes to opportunity and duty, and a flood of 
questions followed their addresses to the time 
limit. 

The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society 
had the right of way on Wednesday afternoon. 
Ill health kept Secretary Emrich from the 
meeting and he was truly missed. Under Presi- 
jent Usher's skilled direction the business 
moved rapidly, and interesting addresses were 
given by Miss Ona Bvans, Massachusetts field 
secretary, and Dr. Charles*®. Burton, secretary 
of the national society, whose theme, Team 
Work, was made to include co-operation within 
a church, between churches and between states. 

Spice was provided in the business sessions 
by the issue of the sectarian amendment Dill 
precipitated by discord within the committee 
on moral and social welfare. Hight of the 
committee of nine differed from the chairman 
who wrote the printed report, and they later 
presented a substitute report which was 
adopted, and reorganized with Rev. F. E. Rams- 
dell of New Bedford as chairman, succeeding 
Dr. A, A. Berle. After spirited debate the 
conference indorsed the so-called Batcheller 
bill by a large majority, with the declaration 
that it was not aimed at any denomination. 

A telegram was sent President Wilson appre- 
ciating his care and patience in the interna- 
tional difficulties. The budget committee after 
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prolonged consideration announced that seven 
and one-half cents per member will provide 
necessary funds for the year, instead of a ten 
cent tax as last year, and the report was 
adopted with applause. Massachusetts voted 
to favor the enlargement of its Board of Pas- 
toral Supply to include all New WBngland. 
Mayor Edwin O. Childs of Newton was pro- 
moted to be moderator next year at Cambridge, 
where the conference has never met, and Rev. 
Dr. George W. Andrews of Dalton will assist 


him. Secretary Bailey and Registrars Marsh 
and Packard were re-elected for three-year 
terms, 


The delegates elected to the National Council 
are, for two years: Rey. J. Edgar Park, West 
Newton; Rey, George W. Andrews, Dalton; 
Rey. Alfred V. Bliss, Taunton; Herbert S. 
Drew, Cambridge; James Logan, Worcester ; 
James Allen, Winchester. For four years: Rey. 
Henry L. Bailey, Longmeadow; Rev. Walter H. 
Nugent, Newburyport; Rev. Frederick E. Em- 
rich, Boston; Rey. Daniel Hyans, Cambridge ; 
Joseph BH. Peirson, Pittsfield; Charles L. Zieg- 
ler, Roxbury; Irwin W. Tapley, Haverhill. 

HL, B. 


Louisiana Conference 


The 46th annual meeting of the Louisiana 
Conference was held at Lake Charles, April 
28—May 2. The entertaining church made a 
good host, while the city of Lake Charles gave 
a cordial welcome. 

The delegates came in large numbers and the 
meetings were well attended. The presence of 
Sec. H. Paul Douglass, Sec. L. O. Baird and Dean 
I. 8S, Brewer was a source of inspiration to the 
brethren. A feature of the conference was the 
institute work. Dean Brewer conducted a series 
of lectures on the Prophets. Sec. H. Paul 
Douglass lectured on the Ruling Idea of the 
Efficient Church of Today. Supt. A. Lawless, 
Jrv., spoke on the Constructive Program for a 
City Church. Supt. H. M, Kingsley lectured 
on the Constructive Program for the Rural 
Church. All of these discussions brought 
much light to our brethren who are engaged in 
social service and community work. Secretary 
Baird delivered a helpful address on Evangel- 
ism. Rev. H. H. Dunn discussed modern 
methods of church finances. He recommended 
systematic giving according to the pledge sys- 
tem and also the making of an annual budget 
which would include not only the current .ex- 
pense fund, but also a generous sum for home 
and foreign missions. 

State Supt. BE, H. Phillips in presenting the 
work of the Sunday schools emphasized the 
value of the graded lessons, urged the further 
adoption of them throughout the state and 
recommended that the Sunday school contribu- 
tions to the missionary department be in- 
creased. 

When, Dean Brewer urged that more men go 
into the ministry, Secretary Douglass made a 
speech ‘recommending that the churches in- 
crease the ministers’ salaries in order to give 
greater inducement for efficient men to enter 
such work, # 

Pres. E. M. Stevens spoke in the interest of 
Straight University. He said that Straight is 
doing a great work for tne uplift of the colored 
people and is furnishing trained and efficient 
leaders, 

The reports of the churches showed increased 
attendance, growth in membership and marked 
spiritual advancement. 

A resolution offered by Superintendent Law- 
less and calling for an Every-Member Canvass 
was received and adopted. 

The conference will meet in New Orleans in 
1916. H. H. D. 


Large Shipment of Bells 


Pleven big bells have been shipped by the 
Meneely Bell Co. of Troy, N. Y., to the new 
million dollar Bible Institute at Los Angeles, 
Cal. This chime is the first set of bells to 
pass through the Panama Canal and the 
largest in any building on the Pacific Coast. 
A new chiming system, similar to the one 
used in‘connection with the famous chimes 
in Trinity Church, New York, will be em- 
ployed for playing the Los Angeles bells. 


Fight like a good soldier; and if thou 
sometimes fall through frailty, take again 
greater strength than before, trusting in my 
more abundant grace.—Thomas @ Kempis. 
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Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest. . 

Ask and it shall be given you; seek and 
ye shall find; knock dnd it shall be opened 
unto you; for every one that asketh recew- 
eth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. 

And he spake a parable unto them to the 


end that they ought always to pray and not 
to faint. 


a 


The object of prayer for the week 
beginning June 6 will be 

LoR THE PRESMENT AND His Ap- 
VISERS, i q 

That they may have wisdom and pa- 
tience to guide the oO through times 
of trouble. 

For their strength of body, clear vision 
of mind and singleness of aim. 7 

For unity of support from all citizens. 

Thou, O Lord, hast helped us hitherto ; 
leave us not in our times of trouble. As 
thou hast raised up for us great leaders 
in the past, be with thy servant whom 
thou hast called and the people chosen 
to_be our leader, and those who share his 
thoughts and responsibilities. Keep him 
in strength and wisdom and guide him 
in the way of thine own choosing that, if 
it please thee, we may be preserved from 
war and made fit instruments in thy 
hands for the coming days of recon- 
struction and of peace. Keep our people 
from hate and selfishness and folly, and 
hasten in the day of thy good will, heal- 
mg the wounds of war and making the 
world in love with peace and brother- 
hood. And this we ask of thee in remem- 
brance of the teaching and good promise 


of our Lord and Brother, Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


[The object of prayer for the week 
beginning May 30 will be For the Be- 
reaved in War. Comment in The Oongre- 
gationalist for May 20.] 


We live in a time when news is desired 
and dreaded. If the latest word from the 
active centers of the world means so much 
to us individually, think what it must mean 
to the President, who has sources of in- 
formation unknown to the rest of us and 
who has the responsibility of decision in re- 


.gard to the utterances and actions of the 


whole American people. What may happen 
in the interval before this call to prayer 
comes into action in the first week of June 
no one can foretell. We can only trust in 
God and keep good courage. We are thank- 
ful that we have an executive who can 
neither be driven nor hurried; but we feel, 
or ought to feel, how much he needs to have 
the prayers as well as the support of all 
Americans behind him. His activity con- 
cerns us all, and he speaks in behalf of 
every one of us with the wisdom which is 
given him, 

The League of Intercession is still grow- 
ing. Its aim is to be a free brotherhood of — 
Christians who believe in the commands of 
Christ for persevering and prevailing prayer. 
It has no formal organization, claims no 
dues, imposes no obligations except the re- 
membrance at the noon hour, if but for a 
moment of whole-hearted prayer, an at the 
usual hour of prayer, of the object’ 
for the week. Its chosen Sunday } 
9 A.M., noon and sunset. We 
learn of many who in thought | 
are secretly joined with us, but we 

have the names and addresses of 
filed, but not published, at the office ¢ 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 
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The East 


New Hampshire 


DprRRY, First, Rey. F. I. Kelley, pastor, is 
more than holding its own in every department 
of Christian activity. At the last parish meet- 
ing in April the reports of the various commit- 
tees were very encouraging, the treasurer’s re- 
port showing a comfortable balance of money 
on hand. Improvements on parsonage and 
chureh property have been made costing up- 
wards of $1,800. But the people have mani- 
fested even greater zeal in the spiritual work 
of the church. The Sunday school is larger 
and spiritually more helpful than it has been 
for years. One of the pleasing and interesting 
features of the church work has been the large 
attendance of young people upon the morning 
services, and they have been coming in such in- 
creasingly large numbers that the pastor brings 
them a specially prepared message every Sun- 
day morning. In this connection mention 
should be made of another helpful movement in 
the direction of child culture, the recent organ- 
ization of a Junior Christian Endeavor Society 
with an average attendance:of between 45 and 
50. At the last communion 15 united with the 
church, 14 on confession and one by letter. 


Massachusetts 


New Pastor of Malden First 


MALDEN. First has recently called Dr. J. F. 
Dobbs of Syracuse, N. Y., who has already taken 
up the . work, Drs 
Dobbs is a native of 
New Jersey, of Presby- 
terian faith, was edu- 
eated at Lafayette Col- 
lege and graduated in 
1897. He attended 
Union Seminary and 
graduated in 1900, hav- 
ing taken a M.A. 
course in Columbia 
University during that 
time. He was ordained 
by the Blizabeth Presbytery in May, 1900, and 
was immediately dismissed to connect himself 
with the Classis of New York City, a Dutch 
Reformed body. For two years, while a stu- 
dent, he served the Mott Haven Reformed 
Church in the borough of Bronx. 

During a pastorate there of 10 years, an 
average of 44.4 members per year were added 


“to the church, the physical property was im- 


proved, all debts cleared and considerable money 
left in various church funds. 

Dr. Dobbs accepted a call in 1908 to First 
Reformed Church of Syracuse, N. Y., which is 
the largest Reformed church in that part of the 
state. During the pastorate there, Dr. Dobbs 
has added a very creditable number to the 
ehurch, has made notable gains in bringing 
many of the strongest men of the parish into 
active church work, has cleared the church of 
a debt of $15,000, which had for years been 
accumulating, and leaves the church in a good 
condition, united and aggressive. Resolutions 
of appreciation were presented to the retiring 
pastor by his official board, accompanied by a 
eheck of $300. 

With the enthusiastic welcome accorded their 
new pastor by the people of Malden definite and 
immediate gains in that splendid church are 
expected. 


In Memory of Dr. Little 


An impressive service in memory of Dr. 
Arthur Little was held in Smconp CHURCH, 
DORCHESTHR, Sunday evening, May 16, with 
1,000 friends and former parishioners in at- 


_ tendance. The principal address was by Dr. .A. 


> 


Z. Conrad of Park Srrppr, Boston, who paid 
eloquent tribute to Dr. Little, emphasizing his 
regenerated, empowered, consecrated, coura- 
geous and divinely directed personality. He 
spoke of Dr. Little’s strong influence for good 
in civie affairs during the twenty-five years’ 
Dorchester pastorate. Other tributes were by 
Dr. O. P. Gifford, for the churches of other 
denominations in Greater Boston; by Rev. J. 
N. Pierce, Dr. Little’s successor; and Rev. 
Messrs. A, E.\Tsaacs, D. W. Waldron and W. R. 


Campbell and Lieutenant Colonel Hesseitine of 
the Loyal Legion participated in the service. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Littleton 

OrTHODOX, LITTLHTON, Rev. J. C. Alvord, 
pastor, celebrated on May 14 its 75th birthday. 
Crowds of people, former members and friends 
of the historic church, packed the edifice. The 
building is the one first built, but has been 
greatly changed and is now one of the mosi 
beautiful country churches in New England. 
Its lines have been kept strictly within the old 
Colonial type, however. There are seven living 
pastors and one, the most celebrated because 
the first woman ordained to the Congregational 
ministry in New Hngland, has just passed to 
her heavenly home. Though Rev. Amelia Frost 
had slipped away so recently, she was repre- 
sented by her husband, Rev. G. B. Frost, also 
a former pastor, Two other pastors, as well 
as the present preacher, were present and all 
gave a cheery word. The venerable Blihu 
Loomis, now 92, sent greetings through his son, 
Judge Hlihu G. Loomis, and Rev. J. L. Sewall 
of Worcester spoke of his father’s pastorate. 
Wallace B. Conant, the author and a son of 
the town, wrote a charming history of the 
church, which was read by Hon. C. A. Kimball. 
The music was elaborate and exceptionally fine. 
After the services the women of the church 
served afternoon tea in the vestry. Apple 
blossoms and other flowers of May added to 
the loveliness of the auditorium, Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton, who began his ministry in this 
church, echoed the sentiment of all in an elo- 
quent, letter, read by the present pastor, in 
which he declared that America does not hold 
another village quite so perfect as Littleton. 

Te Ch A. 


No License Campaign in Oxford 

In the recent campaign for no-license the 
Methodist and Congregational churches of Ox- 
ford joined forces. Circulars in behalf of no- 
license were sent to every voter in town, the 
expenses being paid by a friend. In 1913 
the town “went wet” by a majority of nearly 
100; in 1914 this majority was cut down to 
about 10; and this year the town “went dry” 
by a majority of 40, All feel that the work 
of pastors and people was a good investment 
of time and work. Rev. W. H. Hayes, pastor 
of the Congregational church, has been giving 
a series of studies on church history. The 
attendance has been marked and the response 
most satisfactory. The young people’s organ- 
ization has made a’study of the Bible, writing 
papers on various characters. The students in 
the High School secured credit for their work 
in English on these papers. A Shakespeare 
Club meets at the parsonage on alternate Tues- 
days. At Waster six united with the church 
on confession and six by letter. This town, 
which gave Clara Barton to the world, has 
kept her memory green by responding to the 
appeal of Mr. Hayes, and formed a District 
Nursing Association, of whose executive com- 
mittee it made Mr. Hayes chairman. It in- 
stalled a nurse and closed its first year May 1, 
with a record of 1,000 visits. The town voted 
$350 for the work and a recent entertainment 
brought in $150 more. Plans are on foot to 
raise the number of members from 67 to 250. 


Mrs. W. H. Allworth 

Mrs. W. H. Allworth, the mother of Mrs. 
William Bwing of Newton Center, died on 
May 13 at the ripe age of 92, happy and cheer- 
ful to the last, deeply interested in missionary 
and all good causes. Brief funeral services 
were conducted by her pastor, Rev. H, M. Noyes, 
and her body was taken to Michigan, to be 
placed beside her husband, Rev. W. H. AIl- 
worth, whose ministry of fifty years had been 
a very happy and fruitful one. 


SOMPRVILLE. First, found an occasion for 
rejoicing in the recent celebration of its 60th 
anniversary. Organized May 3, 1855, the 
church is at present occupying its third build- 
ing, and it remains as one of the outposts of 
Protestantism in the older part of the city 
with its rapidly changing population. The 
celebration included an Old Home Church Sun- 
day when the first 50 years of the history of 
the church were reviewed by Mr. Frank R. 
Nickerson, a descendant of one of the oldest 
families, and the last ten years were reviewed 
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by the present pastor, Rev. Carl Stackman, On 
the following Wednesday evening the church 
invited as its guests all past and present mem- 
bers who could be located, and 325 sat down 
together for supper and listened afterwards to 
reminiscences of the old days from three former 
pastors, and from others who have been closely 
identified with the history of the church. Mr. 
Solomon Davis of Reading, all the members of 
whose family have been closely associated with 
the church, presented a framed picture of the 
first church building, which was greatly ap- 
preciated. Every one enjoyed the evening and 
the present members of the church felt the up- 
lift of the occasion as a help for the difficult 
task which they are facing. Many references 
were made during the evening to the recent 
death of Mr. Gordon A. Southworth, for more 
than 380 years clerk of the church and one of 
its most devoted supporters. Constant losses 
of substantial men and the shifting of the pop- 
ulation of the community renders the work con- 
stantly more difficult, but the present mem- 
bers are valiantly carrying it on and holding 
their own both in numbers aud finances. Dur- 
ing the 60 years of its history three churches 
have gone off from old First directly and two 
more indirectly. 

Mixtrorp. The reception, May 16, of 31 new 
members, 25 of whom came on confession of 
faith, is one of several indications of gratify- 
ing progress since Dr. A. BH. Cross assumed the 
pastorate last autumn. A happy blending of 
church and parish interests was effected in con- 
nection with the recent annual meeting of the 
former organization to which all the members 
of the parish were also invited. They came in 
good numbers and made manifest their deep. 
interest in the common work of the two bodies. 
Brief, bright reports from representatives of all 
the departments of the church and addresses: 
by two leading members of the parish helped 
to strengthen the ties. 

CAMBRIDGE, First, Dr. R. C. Calkins, pas- 
tor, has received a gift of $1,000 as a basis for 
an endowment fund, which it is endeavoring to 
establish. 


Connecticut 


TAFTVILLE, Rey. Arthur Varley, pastor. On 
Holy Thursday night of Passion Week 27 young 
people, all members of the Bible school, were 
taken into the fellowship of the church on con- 
fession. There has been a corresponding inter- 
est in other directions. The Bible school shows 
a very substantial increase. The morning con- 
gregation has increased over 25 per cent., the 
evening congregation over 50 per cent., while 
the interest among the men has developed from 
a group of 40, who simply met in a social way 
without organization, into an organized body 
of 90 members. There has also been a similar 
increase on the part of the young men and 
women of the church and ‘parish. 


New Hayyn. Cpentypr. The sudden death of 
Mrs. Mary Twining Gridley removes one whose 
musical and artistic talents and personal devo- 
tion have contributed much in one way and 
another for many years to the social and spirit- 
ual life of the church and the community, She 
was a cousin of President Hadley of Yale, and 
the pleasant home which she and her sisters, 
the Misses Twining, have maintained since the 
death of her husband, Prof. A. D. Gridley of 
Hamilton College, has dispensed much hospital- 
ity to Yale students. 


New York 


Central Association : 

Central Association of Congregational 
Churches and Ministers met April 27, 28 with 
the newest church of the conference—SuHer- 
RILL, Rey. Charles Young, pastor. This church 
was formed last year as the result of a union 
movement which had been conducted for some 
time in Sherrill, although there were no Con- 
gregationalists in the congregation. It came 
into being with 22 members received by letter 
and 22 on confession of faith. After nine 
months of life, it has 45 members, ‘with sev- 
eral to be received at the next ‘communion ; it 
has raised between $800 and $900; all its bills 
are paid; it has contributed to our benevolent 
societies and faces a bright and influential 
future. 
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It undertook to entertain Central Associa- 
tion—undaunted by its size—which has a con- 
Sstituency of about 385 churches, and did it 
finely. One pleasing feature of the meetings 
was the entertainment of the Association at a 
fine dinner, April 28, in tne lunchroom of the 
Oneida Community factory, with the sound of 
the machinery manufacturing iron implements 
and silver-plated ware. 

Rey. J. C. Luke of Seneca Falls was mod- 
erator. The moderator for the next meeting 
is Rey. T. A, Stubbins of Pulaski. 

The following were chosen delegates to the 
National Council at New Haven next fall: 
Four years, Hon, N. B. Smith, Pulaski; alter- 
nate, Mr. F. J. Doubbelday, Cortland. Two 
years, Prof. C. W. Cabeen, Syracuse; alternate, 
Judge Rowe, Oswego. Four years, Rev. N, E. 
Fuller, D.D., Syracuse; alternate, Rev. E. D. 
Hardin, Groton. Two years, Rev. H. B. Haw- 
kins, New Haven; alternate, Rev. Charles Olm- 
stead, Fulton. 

The reports of the churches showed them to 
be in a flourishing condition. Growth, both 
materially and spiritually, was evinced in the 
report of almost every chureh. In 15 churches 
300 new members had been added in the past 
year. 

The program included the following ad- 
dresses: The Sunday School in Relation to the 
Church and Association, Rey. 8. A. Lloyd; Re- 
lation of the Young People’s Society to the 
Church and Association, Rev. E. R. Williams; 
Insurance, Rev. S. A. Lloyd; How Far Shall 
a Pastor Supply Lists of His Members when 
Requested? Rev. BE, A. Burnham, D.D.; Are 
Union Services Advisable? Rev. Charles Olm- 
stead; God Is become Our Salvation, Rev. 
W. D. Barnes; What Should the Church do 
for the Foreign Element? Rev, T. A. Stubbins; 
Outline of Congregational Polity, Rev. J. H. 
Olmstead; Association Efficiency, Rev. E. A. 
Burnham, D. D.; A Résumé, Rev. E. A. George. 

The sermon by Rev. W. D. Barnes was the 
deeply spiritual note of the occasion. He 
preached on God Is become Our Salvation. 
Mr. Barnes has been an assistant of Dr, H. M. 
Stimson of Manhattan Chureh. Not being able 
to take up his appointment as a missionary for 
the American Board at present, he has ac- 
cepted a commission in the New York State 
Home Missionary Society and is pastor at 
Osceola. That church will be greatly blessed 
by his ministrations as Central Association is 
enriched by his presence. E. A. B. 


New Jersey 
Retirement of Rey. C. L. Goodrich 


After a pastorate of 31 years in PLAINFIELD, 
Rey. C. L, Goodrieh has resigned, the council 
for dismissal having met on May 11. Not only 
the church, but the whole Congregational fel- 
lowship feels the loss keenly, though it is hoped 
that Dr, Goodrich will remain in the state. 
He has felt the need of change of work and rest 
after the very long pastorate, but hopes to be 
available for supplies shortly and later will 
undoubtedly consider another field if the oppor- 
tunity offers. At the church meeting which 
acted on the resignation a purse of $750 was 
voted him as a token of esteem and apprecia- 
tion, and the parsonage is put at his disposal 
for as long as he wishes to use it. On the first 
Sunday in May he celebrated his last com- 
munion with the church as pastor, receiving 12 
members into fellowship, six on confession, sev- 
eral having come forward because they wished 
to be received into membership by him, and 
two little children were presented for baptism 
at the same time. 

Dr. Goodrich is secretary of the New Jersey 
State Conference and president of the Home 
Missionary Society of New Jersey. 


East Orange Installation 


Bast Orance, First. A large council met 
on May 7 to examine and install Rev. Ralph H. 
Ferris as pastor in succession to Rev, F. Q. 
Blanchard. Mr. Ferris’s account of his per- 
sonal experience and his paper outlining his 


theological position were marked by a remark- - 


ably lucid and direct style. Perhaps not many 
of the members of the council could indorse 
fully his views, but almost all were greatly 
pleased with the man and feel that he will be 
a strong leader and successor of the fine men 
who have gone before him in the pastorate of 
First, 
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Better Cake and Biscuits 


In all receipts calling for 
one teaspoonful of soda and two 
of cream of tartar, use instead 
two spoonfuls of Royal Baking 


Powder. 


You will get better and 


finer food and save much trouble 


and guesswork. 


Look out for adulterated bak- 


ing powders. 


Do not permit them 


to come into your house under any 


consideration. 


They may add an 


injurious substance to your food, 


destroying in part its digesti- 


Deon V8 


Doctors will tell you 


this and it is unquestionable. 


Housewives are sometimes led 
to use inferior baking powders 
because of apparent lower cost, 
but there is very little differ- 
ence in practical use, about one 
cent for a whole cake or pan of 
biscuits—a mere trifle when you 
consider the vast difference in 
healthfulness in favor of food 
made with Royal Baking Powder. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
New York 


Prof. Arthur C. McGiffert, Ph. D., of Union 
Seminary preached the installation sermon in 
the evening. The charge to the pastor was 
given by Pres. Francis Brown of Union Semi- 
nary, the charge to the people by Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick of the First Baptist, Mont- 
clair, the installation prayer was offered by 
Rev. C. W. Carroll, pastor-at-large for New 
Jersey, and the right hand of fellowship given 
by Rev. H. J. Chidley, pastor of Trinity, East 
Orange. Rev. Charles 8. Mills, D. D., of Mont- 
clair, First, was moderator, and Rev. W. T. 
Boult of Bound Brook, scribe, 


MonrcCLAIR, First, Dr, C. S. Mills, pastor. 
Work is progressing rapidly on the new edifice, 
which it is expected to have completed before 
Christmas. Subscriptions from 3840 persons, 
added to what was received from the insurance 
on the burned building, now amounts to a total 
of $198,461.46. Separate contracts have been 
prepared for the parish house and for the Brad- 
ford Memorial Tower. On the former $10,416 
have been pledged toward the $25,000 needed, 
and $1,425 have been pledged specifically 
toward the Tower. It is hoped to proceed with 
the latter at the same time, as it will mean a 
saving of $1,500 over what it would cost to 
build it later. The building committee has 


been authorized by vote of the society to place - 


a mortgage on the property, if necessary, to 
eover a small part of the cost, though it is 
hoped that before October, when this money 
would have to be secured, pledges to cover all 
needed may be secured, xs Gc 


Ohio 
Progress at Lorain First 


On Easter Sunday at Lorain, First, Rev. 
P. N. Bennett, pastor, the Bible school had 
its record attendance, which was nearly 100 
more than a year ago. At the morning worship 
every pew in the church was filled by an atten- 
tive and appreciative audience. Thirteen new 
members were received, nine on confession, and 
the 13 representing six new families. The 
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pastor’s sermon was The Man of Today and 
the Risen Lord, bringing to a close a significant 
series of Passion Week addresses. At the ves- 
per hour the choir gave The Seven Last Words 
of Christ, by DuBois. ; 

On Palm Sunday the auditorium was filled 
to hear Prof. G. W. Fiske of Oberlin Seminary, 
in the opening address of the Passion Week 
Series, The general theme of the week was 
The Man of Today and Some of His Relations 
to Life. 

Palm Sunday was the first anniversary of 
Mr. Bennett’s pastorate. It has been a year of 
real advancement, A large Men’s Class has 
been organized. Sixty-one new members have 
been received, 38 of them since Jan. 1, and 
46 of them from the Bible School. These 61 
new members represent 26 new homes. The 
attendance at the Sunday services has been 
most gratifying. The spirit of friendliness and 
sociability has increased noticeably. The music 
is one of the great factors of interest; both 
director and organist are of the best, and the 
volunteer talent is excellent. . 

One of the new features is the young people’s 
organization, known as “fhe Congregational 
Young People.” Feeling that an ordinary 
Christian Endeavor society would not meet the 
needs of the situation, it organized under a 
different name, and with a new plan, The or- 
ganization holds open ‘house at the church 
every Sunday evening from 7.00 until 9.15. 
The evening is divided into three periods, the 
first is given up to entertainment, consisting at 
various times of music, reading, stories, ad- 
dresses on topies of special interest, stere- 
opticon pictures, victrola music, ete. The 
second period is devoted to Bible study, mission 
study, devotional prayer meetings and a study 
of how to lead a meeting. The third period is 
the social hour. The organization started with 
56 charter members, and has increased to 
about 75. The average attendance so far has 
been about 70. a 

In December after much discussion the 
chureh took action to have an every-member 
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canvass On a somewhat different plan of 
finances than the church had ever used before. 


The men made the canvass Dec. 13. The 
Single-Budget system was adopted, and the 
budget for all purposes totaled $4,300. On 


that one Sunday afternoon about $3,700 were 
pledged. Between that time and the first of 
the year the budget was covered, and the 
money has been coming in better than ever 
before. If the report of the first six weeks of 
the year indicate the income for the year, the 
budget will be exceeded by over: $300. 


ASHTABULA, SECOND, Rev. R. J. McColl, pas- 
tor. At the Easter communion 20 persons were 
received into membership, six by letter, and 14 
on confession of faith, 12 of whom were young 
men. Special music added much to the service. 
The choir rendered the cantata, The First 
Easter, at the afternoon service. . Recently, a 
Junior Brotherhood was organized, meeting 
every Tuesday evening for Bible study and 
games. The Ladies’ Aid Society serves social 
teas once a month. Instead of giving an An- 
nual Bazaar, the ladies are divided into four 
groups which strive to raise an amount of 
money equivalent to that raised by the Bazaar. 
The church bas a business meeting each 
quarter, at which reports are given from each 
department. These meetings are beneficial to 
the life of the church, At the meeting held 
April 1, encouraging reports were heard from 
every department. At a recent experience 
meeting on Sunday evening half a dozen men 
of the church gave their personal Christian ex- 
periences. 


CLEVELAND, LAKEWOOD, Rev. G. LeG. Smith, 
pastor. The church raised $30,000 in an eight- 
day campaign, April 21-29. This will make 
possible the completion of its $75,000 building. 
The first unit, Including gymnasium and social 
rooms, is completed and being used for the 
regular services. Since Jan. 1, 46 members 
have been received, 22 on confession. The 
work is developing steadily in a rapidly grow- 
ing suburb. 

ANDOVnR, First, Rev. T, H. Warner, pastor, 
has received 40 members since Jan. 1, all 
adults except four. ‘Sixteen came on confession 
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the dignity 
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Church Organs 


‘Latest Appreved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works PO. Kendal Green 
Hook & Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 
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and 14 by letter. A number of those who came 
by letter had lived in the community for years 
but had never transferred their’-membership, in 
two cases for 25 years. This is a 40 per cent. 
increase in the membership. These results were 
brought about through the regular services of 
the church and quiet personal work. <A series 
of evangelistic meetings, immediately after 
Easter, in which the pastor was assisted by 
neighboring pastors, proved very helpful, al- 
though 31 of the 40 were gathered in before 


Easter. 
The West 


Illinois 


CHICAGO, CALIFORNIA AVENUE, Rev, J. W. 
Vallentyne of Glen Ellyn is supplying the 
church with great acceptance. It is expected 
that his service as stated supply will continue 
until fall. 


GaLyva, Rev. J. R. Stead, pastor. Five new 
members were received on HPaster morning and 
10 more at the communion service, May 2. The 
newest department of the church work is the 
nursery, inaugurated on Mother’s Day, in 
charge of five ladies, who will be assisted by 
others as the need requires. Any mother in 
the community is free to bring her young chil- 
dren to the chapel and attend morning service 
in any church she may prefer. 


Michigan 

CHARLOTTE. Dr. A. W. Hutchins, pastor. 
Mother’s Day was most fittingly observed. The 
chureh was beautifully decorated with white 
bunting, palms, white pillars, carnations, bridal 
wreaths and lilacs, and in the vestibule a com- 
mittee of ladies pinned white and pink carna- 
tions on the hundreds who thronged the spa- 
cious auditorium. At the close of the pastor’s 
fine address on Constructive Motherhood and 
Hiuman Progress, 52 members were received, 47 
on confession and all adults but six. These 
make a total of 178 additions within the past 
eight months, and all secured through the ag- 
gressive personal evangelism of pastor and peo- 
ple. Another class will be received within the 
next few weeks, and the 200 mark is not very 
far away. It is believed that the above increase 
will not only break the state record, but the 
record of all other states for the same length 
of time. An elaborate service was held on 
Easter Sunday, the Knights Templars attending 
in a body. Several weeks ago, Dr, Hutchins 
intimated to some of his members that an 
automobile would greatly facilitate his work. 
As a result, he now has a touring car which 
will help him to minister moré adequately to 
his fast growing parish. He recently delivered 
ten addresses in the county on local option and 
is to deliver the Memorial Day oration this 
year. With the utmost harmony prevailing in 
all departments, pastor and people are looking 
forward to still larger things in the future. 


Wisconsin 


WHITEWATER. Easter gave good evidence of 
the spirit and success with which Rey. L. R. 
Howard has entered upon his work. There was 
a large audience at the morning service, when 
21 new members were received, 

The large chorus choir is under the direction 
of Mrs. Howard, and at 4 Pp. M., before an audi- 
ence of 600, rendered the Easter cantata, Christ 
the King. 

During Lent Mr. Howard gave a series of 
helpful sermons on some fundamentals: True 
Religion, God the Object of It, Man the Sub- 
ject, Sin the Obstacle, Christ the Revealer. A 
series on Social Service is now meeting with 
like aeceptance. This reveals that pastors may 
rather safely assume that our churches, and 
many rather loosly connected with them, crave 
some earnest, simple, suggestive interpretations 
of Christ’s teaching, and how his presence and 
spirit can help in the social and business duties 
and the perplexities of life. B.C. B. 


Minnesota 


Notable Visitors in Twin Cities 

St. Paul and Minneapolis have been favored 
lately with three notable visitors. Such vis- 
itors find a hearty welcome in the Northwest 
and help to promote the reciprocal interest, 
which perhaps is one of our greatest needs as 
Congregationalists. Pres. Ozora Davis of Chi- 
eago Theological Seminary was a guest of the 
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ministers at a luncheon. In connection with 
this gathering Dr. Davis was called upon for 
a general confession of faith. With some reser- 
vations he committed himself in favor of the 
coming of Billy Sunday to Chicago and ex- 
pressed his interest in the work being done 
through Mr. Sunday in our big cities, He also 
pressed home the need of our denomination for 
religious leaders of power and platform ability. 
The moving of Chicago Seminary, in its regular 
work, to the Chicago University he felt was in 
the way of obtaining such leaders in the West. 

Miss Margaret Slattery had been long looked 
for in Minnesota, but was only able to come this 
April. At the State Sunday School Association, 
a great gathering of perhaps 2,000 Sunday 
school workers, she ‘touched the clouds,” as 
one man expressed it, in her addresses on the 
dignity and. possibility of the work of the 
church through the Sunday school. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Congregational women at 
Plymouth Church, St. Paul, she made a notable 
plea for the neglected. As one said, ‘‘We shall 
be quoting Miss Slattery for years to come in 
regard to Christian work.” 

The third visitor was Dr. Herring, who de- 
voted the larger part of a week to this section 
of the Northwest. He, too, was banqueted by 
the ministers of the two cities and was com- 
pelled to make a confession of Congregational 
faith. Dr. Herring has the broad view and the 
Christian patience and tact to make him a nat- 
ural leader, and as he dealt with our denom- 
inational problems, the obtaining of trained 
ministers, the development of Christian leader- 
ship and the enlargement and quickening of 
our work for church membership, he stimu- 
lated new and broader efforts here in the North- 
west. His meeting at the Minneapolis Associa- 
tion with the young people aimed to make them 
honor, serve and love the denomination, 

The Minneapolis Conference, held with PArk 
AVENUE, Rey. A. C. Bacon, pastor, was.aggres- 
sive for Christian work in its general attitude. 
The federation with other denominations for 
city extension work, and the following of our 
400 Congregational young people into the Uni- 
versity by a definite move, including a building 
and a college pastor, were among the things 
considered. Rs P, Be, 


WHEN DINNER COMES 
One Ought to Have a Good Appetite. 


A good appetite is the best sauce. It goes 
a long way toward helping in the digestive 
process, and that is absolutely essential to 
health and strength. 

Many persons have found that Grape-Nuts 
food is not only nourishing but is a great 
appetizer, and children like the taste of it 
and grow strong and rosy from its use. 

It is especially the food to make a weak 
stomach strong and create an appetite for 
dinner. 

“T am fifty-seven years old,’ writes a 
Tennessee grandmother,” and have had a 
weak stomach from childhood. By great care 
as to my diet I enjoyed a reasonable degree 
of health, but never found anything to equal 
Grape-Nuts as a standby. 

“When I have no appetite for breakfast 
and just eat to keep up my strength, I take 
four teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts with good 
rich milk, and when dinner comes I am hun- 
gry. While if I go without any breakfast 
I never feel like eating dinner. Grape-Nuts 
for breakfast seems to make a healthy appe- 
tite for dinner. 

“My little grandson was sick with stomach 
trouble during the past summer, and finally 
we put him on Grape-Nuts. Now he is 
growing plump and well. When asked if he 
wants his nurse or Grape-Nuts, he brightens 
up and points to the cupboard. He was no 
trouble t6 wean at all—thanks to Grape- 
Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
| interest. 
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North Dakota 


Vetva, Rev. A. J. Taylor, pastor. Thirty- 
five were received into membership on Waster 
Sunday, making 55 on confession since March 
6. This is the result of pastoral evangelism, 
following a conference between the minister 
and his people, 


SAWYpR, supplied for the past three months 
on Sunday afternoons by Rev. A. J. Taylor, 
has recently received five on confession and 
on Easter Sunday 14 of the children of the 
Bible school received baptism. 


GRANVILLB, Rev. T. W. Bradley, pastor. 
Four were received into the church on Haster 
Sunday, making 22 during the last three 
months. Nearly all of these came on confession. 


DPERING, Rev. W. C. Allen, pastor. Six 
have recently been added to the membership 
on confession, and the pastor has a class of 
20 children and young people in training. 


Stapy, Mr. E. M. Shaw, acting pastor. This 
inland church, one of six points of a country 
parish, has paid its apportionment for 1915 
in full. 


DRAKE, Rey. John Whittaker, pastor, has 
recently entertained the local association. Ex- 
cellent progress is being made and the church 
expects soon to finance pastoral support for 
full time. Ww. K. B. 


South Dakota 


PIpRRE, Dr. O. O. Smith, pastor. The Sun- 
day school has had the largest average at- 
tendance during the past six months that it 
has had for a number of years. Plans are on 
foot to paint and redecorate the church dur- 
ing the summer. Dr. Smith has been invited 
to preach the baccalaureate sermon for the 
graduating class of the State College at 
Brookings and give the annual address to the 
Christian Associations of the same institution 
June 6. He has also been invited to give the 
address which created so much local interest 
when given in his own church, The Statesman- 
ship of Home Missionary Leaders, at the Ne- 


braska State Conference. 
lowa 
GARNER. After being four months without 
a pastor, Rey. P. C. Packer came to GARNER 
from Chicago Seminary. Since then all depart- 


Our Mountain Garden 
By Rosrt. Fay Tuomas 


Every one who loves gardens and 
wild nature will instantly feel the 
charm of Mrs. THEoporE THomas’ 
delightful account of her ‘wild 
garden.” It has the tonic of the 
mountain breezes and is practical. 
Price $1.50. At Any Bookstore 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 


HYMN BOOKS 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH WORK 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPIES. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO,, New York or Chicago 
For Sale by Gong. S, $, & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


SHALL I DRINK? 


By Joseph H. Crooker 


A discussion of the drink problem based on the results 
of recent scientific investigation. 


One Reviewer says: 

“The title of this book is oit startling, but the 
array of facts presented are more startling still. The 
presentation is by all odds the greatest arraignment 
of the drink habit that we have yet seen. It is a tract 
for the times and a hundred thousand dollars 


could not be better spent than to publish 
this book in cheap form and distribute it 


throughout the country. It would help tre- 
mendously in ushering in national prohibition. We 
shall keep this book at onr right hand, and the 
readers of this paper will learn many facts from it 
in days to come.” — Watchman Examiner. 


257 pages and 16 full-page charts. 
Price, 81.00 net. 
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During 


ments have taken a new lease of life. 
the year 35 new members were added to the 
church, the Sunday school attendance has in- 
creased, the average attendance at the Chris- 
tian Endeavor meetings has been 35, a boys’ 
and girls’ club formed and $300 spent for re- 


pairing the parsonage. Work has already be- 
gun on the new basement for the church, which 
will include a dining-room, which can be used 
for a gymnasium, a kitchen and Sunday school 
classrooms. The church will be redecorated. 
The work will be finished some time this sum- 
mer and then the 20th anniversary will be cele- 
brated. 


CepaR FALLS, Rey, Walter Metcalf, pastor, 
is witnessing a spiritual awakening following 
a series of- evangelistic meetings of all the 
churches ; 86 members have been received, 66 on 
confession. A fine spirit is being shown and all 
branches of church work are flourishing. A 
large number of ‘“‘Win One” workers are doing 
valiant service. 


Kansas 


Dedication of Central, Kansas City 


Ten years ago the C. S, 8S. & P. S. organized 
a Sunday school on Central Avenue in a small 
shop building, which is now a plumber’s shop. 
It was the result of a very careful canvass of 
this new but rapidly settling region. Two years 
later in the same place a church of 40 members 
was organized, with the hope of soon building 
a small chapel, and this was done with the 
name of Grand View. In the meantime the 
new church had vacated the plumber’s shop and 
found temporary refuge in a storeroom. JHre 
long it was found that the new chapel was not 
large enough for the growing prospects of 
Grand View. Changing conditions had so weak- 
ened old Pilgrim that the two consolidated, and 
both buildings having been sold, the churches, 
now called CENTRAL, moved to a lodge hall and 
began to look forward to a new and permanent 
church home. It took such a wise and con- 
structive man as Dr. Lewis Bookwalter to con- 
ceive and carry out the plan, for a lesser man 
would have shrunk from so great a task. None 
of the people are rich in this world’s goods, 
but vastly rich in faith and loyalty to the ever 
living Christ. So on May 2 the splendid new 
church was dedicated free of debt, except for 
the help from the C. C. B. 8S. The church cost 
$14,000, The writer has seen scores of dedica- 
tions, but never one where the people sacrificed, 
no, invested, more in proportion to their means 
than in CENTRAL, and when the debt raising 
was done there was a balance in the treasury. 
The whole story from the 184 calls made in 
organizing the Sunday school to the dedication 
is like a wonder*tale. The sermon and debt 
campaign were conducted by Dr. W. W, New- 
ell of the C. C, B. 8.; the afternoon service 
was led by Supt. W. E. Brehm of the Kansas 
Congregational Conference; and the evening 
service by Supt. J. E, Ingham of the C. S. S. 
& P. S. Dr. Bookwalter was at one time presi- 
dent of Otterbein University and has been a 
leader in religious educational lines for many 
years. 


Nebraska 


Frontier Association Meets at Bertrand 


The 25th annual meeting of the Frontier As- 
sociation met with BHRrRAND on April 7. The 
attendance was small, but the interest good. 
Some attention was given to the work of the 
Sunday school and woman's work, as well as 
the general work of the church that so often 
takes precedence. Supt. 8. I. Hanford and 
Supt. S. H. Buell were present with messages 
of helpfulness and counsel, Rey. C. L. Moore 
of Curtis was elected moderator and H. Ellis 
Lininger of Ogallala, scribe. The next meet- 
ing will be held with OGaLLaLa. There will be 
some change in the pastorates of the Associa- 
tion during the spring and summer. All the 
churches but two are regularly supplied with 
services. 


Lincoun, PlyMourH. The corner stone of 
the new church was laid Sunday afternoon, 
May 9. The pastor, Rev. C. H. Rogers, pre- 
sided. Dr. M. A. Bullock of Vine gave an ad- 
dress on Efficiency as Related to Church Archi- 
tecture, and Rev. R. A. Waite of First spoke 
on Building a Working Faith. Mr, W. G. 8. 
Cook of PLYMOUTH read a list of the contents 
of the copper box and Mr. L. P. Sine, chairman 
of the board of trustees, placed the box in the 
corner stone, which was laid by Dr. Harmon 
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Wants 


Notices under this heading, ot (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cach 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Cash must 
accompany orders. Answers sent “care The 
alist” will be held until called for unless stamps 
Sor forwarding. 


t 


Casco Bay, Me. Seven-room cottage, at Mere 
Point; water tront; rowboat, e piazza; until Aug. 
1,870. Address Box 294, Gorham, Me. 


- 
Piedmont College wants 50,000 le to read its 
half page before the broadside Eattor 

Frank E. Jenkins, President of Piedmont College. 


For Adoption. A healthy, attractive baby boy for 
adoption, age five months. For information address 
B. W. M., care The Oongregationalist, 19, Boston, Mass. 


An Especially Desirable Room with attractive 
outlook, in Boston suburb, for lady needing care. Res- 
ident physician. 31 Linnet Street, W. Roxbury, Mass. 


Small Cottage Wanted, not more than one hour 
from Boston, close to beach, in good neighborhood, at 
moderate rent, for from two to four weeks from June 16. 
W. W. Baker, Haverford, Pa. 


For Sale, Lot No. 127, Frankfort (Mich.) Summer 
Assembly Grounds. Trees on it. Bargain at $35 cash 
or $40 on time. This “Ad.” will not gd — 
Address Rev. Samuel G. Ruegg, Williams Bay, 4 


j 

Wellesley, Mass. To Let—#100 for season. 9-room 
furnished cottage; veranda; large, shady lot; hao 
grounds; five minutes to lake and river, ten to station 
and trolley. A. Locke, 28 Dover Road. Tel. 489-R. 


Highland Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
indorsed by a high-class patro: e. Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best ‘ocation near Boston. 
Address S. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


The Wright Congregasee=s Church of Boise 
Idaho, wants some big Eastern church with a deep-tone 
rich discarded bell to give it to us. Our church is about 
compen and we have no bell. Correspond with the 
clerk. 


Wanted, a position of trust byarefined young woman 
for the summer, as companion to a lady, or child, or ina 
family where help is kept, oraschaperon. References 
exchanged. Address L.A. F., care The Congregationalist, 
20, Boston, Mass. 


Healthful Greenfield, N. H., 67 miles from Bos- 
ton. Highest land in village, 10-room house to let furnished, 
maple shade, excellent water, fine view of Monadnock 
Mountain, + mile to lake. iso er season, including 
fuel. Address Eva M. Fletcher, reenfield, N.H. 


To Let, for the summer, Caesar Brook Farm, Mt. 
Vernon, N. H., 9 room house, furnished, large barn, 
5 acres land, high altitude, beautiful views, near golf 
links, 50 miles from Boston. For particulars apply to 
G. W. Auryansen, 50 State Street, Boston, or Newton- 
ville, Mass. 

Refined young woman, four years’ experience 
teaching feeble-minded children, would take one or two 
into home for care and instruction. References given 
and required. Address H, F. Rose, 59 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Haverhill, Mass. 


Boarders Wanted. Ona farm in Vermont, 2,000 


feet elevation, veranda, shade trees, bathroom, Beau- 
tiful walks and drives. Terms $10 to $12 Ror week, 
oR. itcher. 


Reduced rates for the season. Address 
Groton, Vt., R. D. No. 3. 

Webster, N. H. To let. eee furnished five-room 
cottage on the shore of Lake Haines fF ao miles 
north of Concord. Boating, bathing fishing; rent 
$75.00 for the season. Address Henry H. Austin, Welles- 
ley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools and 
colleges. Calls for September already coming in. Good. 
positions for good teachers. Governesses tutors 
supplied to private families. Send for Bulletin. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 9 


The whole Bible—3l volumes, vest ket size, 
cloth bound, good print, 18 maps, packed in neat case, 
with one adjustable leather cover price ae | see 
Send three cents for sample and cire . Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


To Let. Wilmington, Mass. Rent #l2. Toa family 
of two or three adults, half of old-fashioned house, five 
rooms, in good repair. Pleasantly 1 on line of 
Billerica Electrics, about a mile from R. R. Station. 
Chance for large garden and poultry. Apply 24 Milk 
Street, Boston, Room 1011, 


Conway, Franklin Co., Mass. Good board and 
pleasant rooms in a large old-fashioned farmhouse 
among the hills of western Massachusetts. Beautiful 
locality. Abundance of farm products, Piazza, shade, 
open fireplace. Telephone. Daily mail, Moderate 
rates. References. Francis Howland. 


Sunny Slope Farm, altitude 2,000 org 
home, new house, pure water, good road, delightful 
walks, and cozy nooks as only Vermont hills have. — 
fires for cool evenings. Write io ee Hy per 
week, six pieces of laundry included per w 
Mrs. Henry Leet, Topsham, Vt. Pir 


ws 


Summer Work Wanted. Three girls would like 
domestic work. Four young men want to 


work 
in hotel, on farm or as general helpers. i 
trying to earn money to pay their way 
American International College. Address 
©. 8. McGown, 192 Wilberham 8 Mass. 

The Heights, Lunenburg, Vt. ) : 

altitude 1,639 feet, commanding view of 
mountain ranges; day trips made to th 
points in the mountains. ave enia 
my house since last season, 


all modern T 
re water, table supplied from : } 
Booklet. ‘Address A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 7 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


Bross, for many years state superintendent of 
home missions. Rey. S. I. Hanford, superin- 
tendent of Congregational Work for Nebraska, 
offered the closing prayer and pronounced the 
benediction. The new church will cost about 
$40,000 and will be an up to date church, prac- 


tical in its equipments and adapted to efficient 


service. 


LINCOLN, VIN, has contracted for a new pipe 
organ, which will be installed the first of 
August. The Carnegie Corporation assisted 
generously in securing it. 


OMAHA, St. Mary’s Avenup. The pastor, 
Rey. G. A. Hulbert, has been suffering severely 
with sciatica and the church has granted him 
an indefinite leave of absence. He will go Hast 
as soon as he is able to travel. Meanwhile, 
the Fellowship Club of Omaha, an organization 
of ministers, has agreed to take turns in sup- 
plying Mr. Hulbert’s pulpit, which action of 
itself demonstrates the strong hold which Mr. 


‘Hulbert has upon the affections of his co-work- 


ers in the city. 


Colorado 


Arkansas Valley Associatiow Meeting 


The spring meeting of the Arkansas Valley 
Association was held at Fountain, May 4, 5. 
The attendance was gratifying, every resident 
pastor being present except one. One subject 
was considered throughout the entire session— 
The Making of Christian Character. This was 
discussed under the following heads: Home In- 
fiuence, The Church Which Makes a Better 
Community, Moral Tendencies in the Public 
Schools, Through Play, Through Wconomic 
Conditions, Through Young People’s Organiza- 
tions, Through the Nurture of the Sunday 
School, Through Worship. 

Prof. Frank D. Slutz of Pueblo, president of 
the State Teachers’ Association, gave an able 
address on Moral Tendencies in the Public 
Schools. Supt, Frank L. Moore spoke on Our 
Task in Home Missions, Rev. W. W. Ranney 
and Rey. J. A. Jeffers were elected delegates to 
the National Council. The Association voted 
to indorse the plan of the Commission on Mis- 
sions for team visitations during the coming 
year. A resolution was adopted urging that 
ehurches transfer their property to the confer- 
ence to be retransferred to the church with a 
reversionary clause, and the making of this a 


‘eondition for receiving Home Missionary aid. 


A Committee on Social Service was appointed, 
consisting of Rev. E. S. Parsons and Rey. W. W. 
Ranney. The next meeting will be held at 


Three Great Circuits 


Colorado has three fields that come under the 
One lies north of Denver— 
the Platte Valley Circuit. For the past four 
years Rev. Norman Curtis has presided over 
these fields. Rev. H. A. Blodgett, the present 
pastor, is laying large plans for the successful 
carrying forward of the, three churches in- 
HENDERSON and PLATTE 
VALLEY have houses of worship, and Hast 
LAK® is building. Sunday schools in the neigh- 
borhood are also under Mr. Blodgett’s care. 
In the Grand Mesa, Rev. D. J. Gillanders at: | 
COLLBRAN and Mo.ina is reaching six outsta- 
making eight preaching points. . This 
means three regular week night appointments, 
beside three, services a Sunday. He reports | 
that there are two other points that should be 

eared for this summer. With undaunted cour- 
age this ht home missionary uncomplain- 


ingly faces task. He feels that his work is 
not done until every man, woman and child 
in his great territory is reached. Rev. J. F. 
Walker continues his splendid work in Western 
Colorade. During the winter he has added four 
preaching appointments in schoolhouses, and 
the people at Redvale, in spite of the depression 
caused by the inactivity in the carnotite mines 
caused by the great war, are planning on a 
new house of worship. At Paradox the people 
contemplate the erection of a tabernacle which, 
at small cost, will provide a temporary home 
for church and Sunday school. 


a 


A CLEAR BRAIN and healthy body are essential for | 
success. Business men, teachers, students, housewives, | 
and other workers say Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives them 
a peed and strength, and makes their work seem easy. 

overcomes that tired feeling.—( Adv. 


as 
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The Manitou Conference 


The Manitou Fellowship Conference will be- 
gin this year on June 22 and will continue 
eight days. Prof. Frank G. Ward, Ph.D., of 
Chicago will be the chief speaker. Head- 
quarters will be at the Pittsburg Hotel. The 
program will fill the morning hours, the after- 
noons being reserved for fellowship and recre- 
ation. It is hoped that ministers from out- 
side the state will find it convenient to attend 
the sessions. Write Supt, Frank L. Moore, 
1235 Josephine Street, Denver, for particulars. 


JULHSBURG. Rey. Louis Hieb closed a suc 
cessful four years’ pastorate March 31, going 
immediately to McCook, Neb. Mr. Hieb has 
made a large place for himself in the Congre- 
gational fellowship while a resident of Col- 
orado. 


HaypeEn is rejoicing in having secured Rev. 
H. HE. Chapman of Waterville, Minn., as pastor. 
During his five months with the church he has 
materially strengthened the work in every line. 
Congregations fill the house. Several Sunday 
schools in outlying regions are encouraged by 
his ‘advice and sympathy. Seventeen were re- 
cently received into membership, with others 
to follow. Mr. Chapman has gone to Minne- 
apolis for his wife and son. 


STEAMBOAT SPRINGS. Over 60 have been re- 
ceived into this church during the past few 
months. The pastor preaches at Clark on Hlk 
River and is organizing a Sunday school at 
Slate Creek. The Sunday school is crowded out 
of the chureh building and they need more 
room, 


MANITOU. Rey. C. P. Martin began as pas- 
tor Jan. 1 and the work is increasing in inter- 
est in all lines. The ladies’ quartet from this 
church furnished music at the Arkansas Valley 
Association. 


FrRouivTA. Rey. F. EH. Cain began work March 
1. On WBaster Sunday 19 united with the 
church, 14 on confession. The Sunday school 
is in a prosperous condition; a Christian Hn- 
deavor and Junior societies have been organ- 
ized. Mr. Cain will preach at a schoolhouse on 
Sunday afternoons. 


Montana 
Guascow, Rey. A. U. Baer, pastor, Special 
Baster services were largely attended. Nine- 


teen people were received into the church, ag- 
gregating 24 since Jan. 1. Seven baptisms 
were performed. The musical program of the 


| day was especially strong and pleasing. 


FroID, Rev. John Place, pastor. At Haster 
emphasis was placed upon personal consecra- 
tion, and 15 responded, thereby attesting their 
determination to live a Christian life. Re- 
eently an old church debt has been paid, and 
new electric lights installed. 


MEDICINE LAKDE. Special Haster services 
were held by church and Sunday school in the 
forenoon, with short address, and large at- 


tendance both morning and evening. The Sun- 
day school takes up the Graded Helps in Prim- 
ary Department, and the whole school is flour- 
ishing, C2 MaDe 


California 


A Budget of News from Los Angeles 


The exhibition of the famous painting, ‘The 
Master,” by Darius Cobb of Boston at First, 
Los Angeles, last Sunday evening drew: a 
throng that completely filled the great audito- 
rium and galleries and overflowed the spacious 
foyer. Hundreds were turned away, unable to 
obtain even standing room and necessitating a 
second exhibition later in the week. Both Mr. 
Cobb and Rey. C. F. Hill Crathern of Park, 
Worcester, who is accompanying the artist on 
his mission, addressed the audience, and when 
the curtain was drawn from the square of can- 
vas on which is portrayed the face of the 
Christ, all eyes were fascinated by its majesty 
and compelling sweetness. The painting was 
exhibited at First in Pasadena and has just 
been taken to San Diego where it will be un- 
veiled at the Hxposition, after which it will go 
to San Francisco to be exhibited at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. 

The visit to this coast of Miss Miriam L-~ 
Woodberry, secretary for Woman’s Work of 
the National Home Missionary Society, has 
been of great interest. Miss Woodberry has 
just spent six weeks among our missions in 
New Mexico and is now spending a month in 
Southern California, after which she will go 
north to San Francisco to attend the Woman’s 
Congress on Missions, which convenes there 
next month. Miss Woodberry was one of the 
speakers at the recent annual meeting at Long 
Beach of the Woman’s Home Missionary Union 
and Southern Branch of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions for the Pacific, and her impressive 
way of relating her experiences in frontier mis- 
sion fields, on the firing line in the Kentucky 
mountains, on the Nebraska plains and among 
the superstitious Penitentes down in New Mex- 
ico—“ten dollars from a railroad’’—as Miss 
Woodberry naively expressed it, held the ani- 
mated and interested attention of all. A large 
reception was tendered Miss Woodberry last 
Thursday in the parlors of First Church, Los 
Angeles, by the women of this city and vicinity. 

At the Waster twilight communion at First 
Dr, Day received 70 new’ members into the 
ehurech, which brings the total membership up 
to 2,289, including the Japanese, Chinese and 
Armenian branches. This great church is doing 
a splendid work. A feature of unusual interest 
has been, the fine, illustrated evening addresses 
of Dr. Day drawn from his observations on his 
recent world tour. Last Sunday evening he 
spoke of Russia—Its Social and Religious Life. 
This will be followed by a sermon on Great 
Britain and Her Policies and another on The 
Balkans and the Bastern Question. Just at 
this time when the entire world is watching 
the appalling situation in BWurope, these sub- 
jects presented by such a scholarly thinker as 
Dr. Day are of particular interest. He By Fe 


The Standard Beverage 


Imitations of Coca-Cola come and go—none last more than a 


few seasons. 


makes new ones. 


Demand the genuine by the full name 
t has inspired so many imitations. 


“THE COCA-COLA CO. ¢ 
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This has been going on for 29 years—yet 
Coca-Cola, unchanged in name or self, keeps its old friends and 


ehatter, chatter, as 


I 


I flow, 
To join the brimming 
river; 


For men may come and 
men may go, 


But I go on forever. 


+ Atlanta, Ga. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 
Activity at Lodi 


Lop1, First, shows encouraging gains, hay- 
ing received 34 into its membership within six 
weeks. For three weeks before Easter special 


meetings, which were largely attended, were 
held, the pastor, Rev. W, A. Schwimley, acting 
as his own evangelist. A new manse is being 
built, the old one having been moved back and 
is to be remodeled and used as a parish house. 


Summer Session at Pacific 


Pacific Seminary will hold a summer session 
coincident with the summer school of the Uni- 
versity of California, June 21 to July 31. Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbusch, Secretary Cope and Rev. 
Henry Warren Wilson will be among the in- 
structors. An institute for Sunday school 
workers has been conducted under the auspices 
of Pacific, attended by Sunday school workers 
of several denominations. The institute is in 
charge of Sec. Miles B. Fisher of the Congre- 
gational Sunday School Society. There are 
classes in religious pedagogy, the Bible and 
methods of instruction. The school has an at- 
tendance of over 70, and marked interest and 
enthusiasm characterize it. The Seminary has 
inaugurated what is probably the first class in 
the history of Christianity for the study of 
church unity. There are five denominations 
represented in the membership. ‘The causes of 
disunion are being studied, as well as move- 
ments and plans for reunion. Great interest is 
shown in the work of the class. J. OW. B. 


A School for Christian Service in 
Los Angeles 


To meet a long-felt want in many churches, 


desiring training for their young people, a Con- 
gregational school for social service began its 
sessions April 15. In this city there is a great 
Bible Institute which, however, because of its 
ultra-conseryative platform does not win the 
assent of many of our Congregational leaders. 
Also, it trains its young people as much for 
interchurch work and movements as for local 
leadership. Beginning in a small way, there- 
fore, with representative young people from 
half a dozen of our churches, a school now 
meets in the parish house of First the eyenings 
of Tuesday and Thursday for the present term 


WHEN RUN DOWN 


The reason why you feel so tired all the 
time at this season is that your blood is im- 
pure and impoverished. It lacks vitality. It 
is not the rich, red blood that gives life to 
the whole body, perfects digestion and en- 
ables all the organs to perform their func- 
tions as they should. 

Get Hood’s Sarsaparilla from any drug- 
gist. It will make you feel better, look bet- 
ter, eat and sleep better. It is the old, re- 
liable, tried and true all-the-year-round blood 
purifier and enricher, tonic and appetizer. 
It revitalizes the blood and is especially use- 
ful in building up the run-down. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is helping thousands 
at this time of year. Let it help you. Get 
a bottle today and begin taking it at once. 
Be sure to get Hood! Ss. Wi east 


CHURCH 


FURNITURE 


Our method of selling direct 
from factory to congregation 
enables us to quote lowest 
prices on highest quality 
Church Furniture of all kinds. We can 
save money for your church. I. L. Jack- 
son, Lorentz, W.Va., says: “We saved 
at least $55.00 by purchasing Srom 
you.’ Our 36-page Church Furniture 
Catalog mailed on request. Write for it 
today. Ask for Catalog No. 66C219 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
CHICAGO 


A 


one ile 


Kodakers, Tourists and others 


I develop and print films for particular patrons. 
All hand work under careful personal attention. 


Best results every time. Low prices reduce cost. 
Cash Prizes for Kodak pictures. Work from 
my shop is a standard of excellence. 
MILES GREENWOOD, 
84 Cottage Street, Melrose, Mass. 


MA el ee 


of ten weeks. The purpose is declared to be 
“To train young people, especially in the Con- 
gregational churches, to become efficient lay 
workers for the extension of the Kingdom of 
God, to prepare selected students for the gospel 
ministry and to give pastors opportunities for 
further study under competent direction.” The 


“school has back of it the Congregational Min- 


isters’ Union of the city, who caused. the or- 
ganization through a committee. The officers 
include: Dean, Dr, G. F. Kenngott, who gives 
courses on Applied Christianity; general sec- 
retary, Rev. O. P. Avery, an earnest leader in 
the movement; Dr. William Horace Day, who 
gives Studies in the Teachings of Jesus and 
His Apostles; Rev. Chester Ferris, to train in 
Church Administration ; Rev. H. V. Hartshorn, 
The Life of Christ; Rev. Ralph B. Larkin to 
elucidate Teaching; Dr. Morris H. Turk, who 
lectures on Preaching. The regular course re- 
quires the completion of 36 units of work, dur- 
ing two years of three ten-week terms each. 
On completion of the course, the title of Chris- 
tian Service Comrade will be bestowed with 
authority to go forth as trained workers in the 
service of Christ and his church. cc 2. 


LonG Breacu, Rey. H. K. Booth, pastor. 
Splendid enthusiasm pervades the work of this 
church since it entered the new building four 
months ago. This is evidenced in the increase 
of 130 in the attendance on the Bible school, 
and the reception of 82 new members into the 
ehureh in Mareh and April. The Christian En- 
deavor is reorganized into the usual three divi- 
sions, and its “stock has had a sharp rise and 
is going higher.’”” In their Washington Glad- 
den Club the men enjoy hearty fellowship and 
good addresses; issue the weekly Pilgrim and 
a legislative committee has pushed a bill to 
permit social activities in the church without 
taxation. The scope of mission work has been 
widened in the formation of a Kingdom Ex- 
tension Society, this in addition to the service 
rendered by the missionary superintendent. 
Much promise is shown by the Boys’ Future 
Citizens’ Club, the outgrowth of a Sunday 
school class, which with its inspiring teacher 
holds monthly meetings in a room in the tower 
for the study of social and intellectual subjects. 
The Fortnightly Club of young ladies enjoys 
festivities of song, supper and talks before the 
open fireplace, On Easter Sunday the church 


, assembled at 8 A.M. for the customary com- 


munion service; later came the regular meet- 
ing, when the pastor, preaching upon Immor- 
tality, fittingly closed his two months’ series of 
discourses on the Social Teachings of Jesus. 
A busy man is Mr. Booth, acting as superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school, conducting a 
Bible Review class of 80 young people, giving 
two sermons, holding a monthly Current 
Events class at the Y. W. C. A., besides keep- 
ing up various other pastoral labors multitud- 
inous. He is a veritable human dynamo among 
many willing workers and a throng of eager 
listeners in the gospel of the Kingdom. 


RIVERSIDE. Great uplift was received by 
large congregations during Holy Week through 
the inspiring addresses of Dr. R. R. Meredith. 
His theme was Climbing Calvary in the Mas- 
ter’s Track, and each discussion was a master- 
piece. Easter Sunday 20 members were re- 
ceived. At the annual meeting there was re- 
ported a net gain of 52, the present enrollment 
being 586. Encouraging reports included the 
payment of over $18,000 on the building fund. 
The annual Conference of Southern California 
meets with the church May 10. 


GLENDALE, Rev. BE. H. Willisford, pastor. 
At a recent communion service the right hand 
of fellowship was extended to 25, 15 on con- 


fession. All departments of the work are 
well maintained. Two additions have been 
made to the building, which gives six addi- 


tional Sunday school rooms, These materially 
aid the Sunday school in accomplishing more 
efficient work. 


ReDONDO BeacH. Much encouragement has 
come through the addition of some excellent 
workers, including two Methodist school teach- 
ers who have put much energy into the work, 
The attendance of the Christian Endeavor grew 
to 50 or 75 and the Sunday school to 150, 
while at the March communion 18 new mem- 
bers were received into the church. 


San BERNARDINO, First. 
being made to the new pastor, Rev. H. B. Mow- 
bray, who came last November, He is particu- 
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Fine response is ; 


No Europe this Year! 
Visit Foreign America 


DAY. All Expense $ 
Northern oy 
ual in interest, novelty, and = 

rH Visiting H. 


Visiting Foreign America| 
ithfulness 
European cruise. 


to a 
Nova Scotia, 
the land of Evangeline, and ST. J JOHNS, Newfound-_ 
land, the Norway of America, via 


Red Cross Line 


New tourist steamships, STEPHANO and FLORIZEL 
fitted with every convenience and safety device. Cost 
of trip includes every essential expense. 7 days at sea 
and 6 in port. —— cuisine, orchestra, sea sports 
Ship is your hotel for the entire trip. Write today for 
illustrated booklet 37. 


BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery PL, N.Y. 


AMERICA $297 


An absolutely first-class tour, including all 
expenses of travel and sightseeing, from coast 
to coast and back. Send for Booklet. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
149 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little inn by the sea, open year round. 
Heated throughout. Private baths. Send for descrip- 
tive booklet. 


’ A Home for elderly people and con- 
THE BAKER. vyalescents: and a he care of acute 
and chronic diseases—not contagious or infectious. Send 


for booklet to ALICE F. WILLCUTT, 107 Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass. Phone 107 


The House of Refinement 


Every Modern Requisite 
Opens May 28th, closes after Oct. Ist 
Altitude 1,200 ft. Pure Water 
Superior Cuisine and Service 
Special Rates for June, the 
Ideal Month in This Section 
Send for Booklet 
K. G. Mac Kinnon, Mgr. 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


KENSETT 


For the Treatment of Patients with 
Nervous Diseases. 


TEMPLETON 


Beautiful 
Surround- 
ings 


Offers the aT: incident to country life with 
constant medical supervision and carefui attention. 
Grounds extend for half a mile. The facilities of the 
city and service of churches are at command. The 
house is superior in construc has every modern 
convenience, and is entirely free from the appearance 
of an institution. 

If desired, summer months may be spent on our farm 
in the White Mountains. 


ear A Booklet will be mailed upon request. 


EDWIN EVERETT SMITH, M.D., 
NORWALK, CONN. 


Healthful 
Locality 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and ups which includes free 
a 


use of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; ee -y two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day a op. 

Dining Room a te ¢ First-Class Euro- 
pean Plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. |, 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen, Mer. 


.tion to church upstairs from Dr. Dyott. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


larly, fine with young people, A men’s club of 

60 members has been organized. Recently 23 

new members were received into the church. 
Cores 


Oregon 

PORTLAND, First, Dr. L. R. Dyott, pastor, 
has lately tried some successful experiments 
in reaching the masculine population. On Dr. 
Dyott’s birthday ‘arrangements were made for 
a dinner for all the newsboys of Portland, and 
about 250 were entertained in the church par- 
lors. Governor Withycombe, Mayor Albee, the 
editors of the leading dailies and others graced 
the occasion and enjoyed themselves as much 
as the boys. On a Sunday evening recently 
the Christian Endeavor Society invited the 
men of the street to a lunch served at the time 
of their evening meeting, About 50 were ex- 
pected, 160 appeared. Songs were sung, a few 
short talks given by members; then an invita- 
No 
pressure was exerted, but every man filed up- 
stairs and the company filled a good sized sec- 
tion of the church. The men heard a good 
straight sermon on what it means to be saved. 
Many lingered to express their thanks and ap- 
preciation of the service and the hospitality. 


LaURELWOOD, C. S. Johnson, pastor, received 
new members. First on Waster Sunday 
received 19 in all, seven on confession. 
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Calls 


Briancnwarp, J. L., Harlan, Io., to Oakland. 
Accepts to begin work June 1. 

Hit, C. L., Hutchinson, Minn., to North Had- 

- ley, Mass. Accepts, 

Lunperpn, R. C., Chicago Seminary, Chicago, 
Ill., to Swedish, Fitchburg, Mass. Accepts 
and is at work. 

Martin, A, A., Wahoo, Neb., to teach at Mad- 
ura College, Madura, Ind. Accepts. 

SHAPFFER, G. L., Lebanon, N, H., to Auburn, 
Cal. Accepts. 

Turk, M. H., First, Los Angeles, Cal., to West- 
minster, Kansas City, Mo. Accepts and be- 
gins work June 1. 

Vincent, T. H., Guilford, Ct., to Chester. 


Resignation 
WEINLAND, R, S., Oakland, Io. 


Personals 


FAIRBANKS, F. J., and Mrs. FArRBANKS cele- 
brated the 50th anniversary of their marriage 
May 1 with a reception in the church at 
South Royalston, Mass. A large number of 
relatives and friends gathered to offer con- 
gratulations and good wishe&. 


-FLace, J. W., Merrimac, Mass., was recently 


given $50 in gold on the occasion of his 
birthday by the Ladies’ Social Circle. 

ISLANDERS, W. B., Brockton, Mass., has recov- 
ered from the neryous breakdown which 
made it necessary to resign his successful 
pastorate of Waldo church last fall. He is 
ready now to continue work wherever there 
may be suitable opportunity. 

TWICHELL, J. H., and Mrs. TWICHELL were re- 
eently given a reception in honor of their 
- coming to First, Danbury, Ct. 


Ordination and Installation 
Ferris, R. H., i. First, East Orange, N. J., 
May 7. Sermon by Prof. A. C. MeGiffert; 
other parts by Pres. Francis Brown, Dr. 
C. S. Mills, Rev. Messrs. H. B. Fosdick, C. W, 
Carroll, H.\J. Chidley, W. T. Boult. 
Marner, I. F., 0. First, Joplin, Mo., April 22. 
Sermon by Rey. F. G. Smith; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. S. A. Willard, J. E. Weaver, 
D. McCleave, W. H. Bickers, J. Garretson. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 

CALIFORNIA 

Fruitvale AY 

San Francisco, Sunset 3 5 
CONNECTICUT’ 

Bridgeport, Park 12 12 
ILLINOIS 4 

Geneseo 39 43 
MASSACHUSETTS ‘ 

Chelsea, Central 33 37 

East Longmeadow 15 17 


ve 


Marlboro, First 8 8 

Newtonville, Central 12 24 

Quiney, Washington St, 19 19 

Royalston, Second 6 6 

Yarmouth 16 9 
MAINE 

Bridgton, First 10 12 
New HAMPSHIRD 

Lancaster 16 ily 

Portsmouth, North 21 26 
NEw York 

Elmira, St. Liuke’s 35 40 

Sidney 9 15 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Meadville, Park Ave. 12 15 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


CARTER—In Boston, May 9, at her residence, 
55 Pinckney Street, suddenly, Miss Harriette 
Carter, aged 74 yrs. 

DYER—In Belfast, Me., May 18, Mrs. J. T., 
mother of Miss Frances J. Dyer, aged 93 yrs., 
10 mos. 

WIGHT—In Chicopee Falls, Masg., April 15, 
of pneumonia, Rev. Charles Albert Wight, 
pastor Second Congregational Church of 
Chicopee, aged 58 yrs. 


FRANK OSGOOD HEALD 

Died in Watertown, Mass., May 8; born in 
Somerville, Mass., March 26, 1855, son of the 
late David and Adeline G. Heald. He received 
his education in Somerville and at seventeen 
entered the employ of the Fitchburg Railroad. 
At the age of twenty-five he was elected its 
general ticket agent and later was also general 
passenger agent. In 1888 he entered the Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Co. and for many years had 
been its general manager. By his uniform 
courtesy and remarkable knowledge of the 
railway and steamship systems he made for 
himself a host of friends and assisted very 
greatly in the popularity of the well-known 
tourist agency. He had been ill for several 
months, but only for about three weeks was 
he confined to his room. He was ever devoted 
to his family, consisting of wife and three 
sons, the former being an invalid the past 
seventeen years. The love and care he be- 
stowed upon her was most beautiful and 
touching to all who knew the family. He also 
leaves a sister to greatly mourn his absence. 
Mr. Heald was an active member of the Water- 
town Congregational church. He died with the 
faith and courage of a Christian, being con- 
scious to the last, saying good-by to his loved 
ones but a short time before his spirit took its 
flight. The funeral was held on Monday, 
May 10, at his late home, at which time a 
large number gathered, and his pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Camp, officiated at a service of much solem- 
nity and spiritual consolation, A good man 
has finished his earthly work and entered into 
rest. 


SILAS R. MAIN 


The sudden death of Deacon Silas R. Main 
of the West Somerville Congregational Church 
brings with it great sadness and a great loss 
to the family, the church and the Kingdom. 
Mr. Main was endowed with rare traits of 
Christian character and possessed a fine sense 
of what a Christian layman ought to be. He 
possessed a sweet and lovable disposition, a 
cheerful and wholesome nature and always took 
the optimistic view of life. He had a keen 
sense of right and always met an_ issue 
squarely. He was untiring in his work for the 
church and found supreme joy in it; was sel- 
dom absent from its services, was an active 
member of the men’s class and found delight in 
the midweek service where testimony, prayer 
and song were constantly on his lips. His use- 
fulness and influence were untold, and his 
place will not soon be filled, He was loyal to 
his friends, his church and his pastor, and was 
a tender and loving husband and father. He 
was called home suddenly while at his business 
on Monday, April 26. 

The first years of Mr. Main’s church life 
were with the Maverick, Church of East Bos- 
ton, where he served many years during the 
pastorates of Dr. Elijah Hoar and Dr. Smith 
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Baker in the capacity of deacon and superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school; always a sub- 
stantial contributor, and much of the time 
actively serving the financial side of the church 
life, Moving to Everett he became identified 
with First Church and served as deacon for 
about five years and as teacher in the Sunday 
school. He moved to Somerville three years 
ago and was deacon of the West Somerville 
church at the time of his death. 

He married in earlier life Miss Jane Bey- 
eridge, who died twenty-eight years ago. In 
1892 he was married to Miss Bessie Deveaux, 
who with two sons, Ralph E. of Seattle, Wn., 
and Ddgar §. of Somerville, and two sisters 
survive him. He was loved by all who knew 
him, P.'€. G. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


WoMAN’S BoOAarD OF MISSIONS, monthly meet- 
ing in Pilgrim Hall omitted until Friday, 
Oats 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY CONGREGATIONAL CLUB, 
Hatfield, Mass., June 1. The annual sum- 
mer outing, Supper at 6.30. Address by 
Dr. Howard A. Bridgman, editor of The Oon- 


gregationalist; topic, From an LEditor’s 
Watch Tower. 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CONGREGATIONAL 


CHURCHES OF CONNECTICUT, Joint Meeting 
with General Association of Connecticut, 
Ilartford, June 1, 2. 

YALE SCHOOL OF RELIGION, anniversary exer- 
cises, New Haven, Ct., June 6, 7. 

WoOMAN’S CONGRESS OF MISSIONS, Exposition 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Cal., June 6-13, 
under the auspices of the Council of Women 
for Home Missions and the Federation of 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Boards in the 
United States. . 

NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES AND 
ScHOOLS, East Northfield, Mass. Young 
Women’s Conference, June 16-23; Student 
Conference (Y, M. C. A.), June 25—July 4; 
Summer School for Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies, July 8-15; Women’s Sum- 
mer School of Home Missions for the East, 
July 16-23; Summer School for Sunday 
School Workers, July 17-30; General Con- 
ference of Christian Workers, July 30— 
Aug. 15. 

MINNESOTA SUMMBR SCHOOL OF MISSIONS, 
Ninth Annual Session, Merriam Park, St. 
Paul, June 16-23, 

SuMMER SCHOOL OF RELIGION, Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Berkeley, Cal., June 21— 
July 31, coincident with summer session of 
the University of California. 

MISSIONARY EpuUCcATION MOVEMENT, Summer 
Training Conferences: Blue Ridge, N. C., 
June 25—July 4; Asilomar, Cal., July 2- 
11; Silver Bay, N. Y., July 9-18; Ocean 
Park, Me., July 22-30; Estes Park, Col., 
July 16-25; Lake Geneva, Wis., Aug. 6-15. 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton 
Springs, N, Y., June 23-27. 

ANTI-SALOON LBAGUE OF AMpRICA, National Bi- 
ennial Convention, Atlantic City, July 6-9. 
CONFERENCE FOR RURAL Pastors, Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College, during Session of the 

Summer School, July 6-16, 

Frere WoRLD’s AND TWENTY-SHVENTH INTERNA- 
TIONAL CHRISTIAN HENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Coliseum, Chicago, Ill., July 7-12. 

SuMMER ScHOOL OF MISSIONS, under Interde 
nominational Committee of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Regions, Boulder, Col., July 6-13. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Frank- 
fort, Mich.: Missionary Conference, July 19- 
27: Bible Conference, July 28—Aug. 17; 
Conference on Sunday Schools and Religious 
Edueation, Aug. 19-25. 

INTERNATIONAL LoRpD’s Day ConGruss, Oakland, 
Cal., July 27—-Aug. 1. 

PaciFIC SEMINARY, summer session, coincident 
with summer school of University of Cali- 
fornia, June 21—July 31. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CONFERENCE, Isles of 
Shoals, off Portsmouth, N. H., July 30— 
Aug. 8. 

Wurip Bistp Coneress, Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 1-4. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES OF THD UNITED SrarTes. Bien- 
nial meeting, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 20-29. 


SUMMBR 


CONGREGATIONAL STATE MEETINGS 
Connecticut, Hartford, June 8, 9. 
Hawali, Kaumakapili Church, Honolulu, July 
15-22: 


A Helpful Book 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

A recent number of the Christian Register 
contained a note from Mr. Clayton R. 
Bowen calling attention to Dr. Herbert 
Youtz’s book, “The Pnlarging Conception 
of God.” ‘The pleasant task fell to me last 
summer of reviewing this book for the 
Springfield Republican. The concluding 
sentence of my review was as follows: “The 
reader who takes up this book with a desire 
to know ‘the best that has been thought and 
said’ in our day on the greatest of all 
human problems will read and reread until 
its quickening message shall have become 
‘portion and parcel’ of his mental and spir- 
itual being.” (It has surprised me somewhat 
that no adequate review of Dr. Youtz’s book 
has appeared in The Congregationalist.) 
The author is a Congregationalist of unusual 
ability as a thinker and writer. A fearless 
and searching critic, he is also a devout 
Christian and a just valuer of the essential 
elements of spiritual religion. Seldom does 
so stimulating a book come from the press. 

Springfield, Mass. Puitie S. Moxom. 


To live well in the quiet routine of life; 
to fill a little space because God wills it; to 
go on cheerfully with a petty round of little 
duties, little avocations; to smile for the 
joys of others when the heart is aching— 
who does this, his works will follow him. 
He may not be a hero to the world, but he 
is one of God’s heroes.—Dean Farrar. 


YOUR MONEY 


Will be well taken care of if you entrust it to us. 
a eok it for you in good solid securities, that is, in Kansas 

Farm Loans. These are assured propositions, good staple 
investments, without an element of risk. Our long expe- 
rience enables us to place yourcapital where it will yield 
generous returns, We make collections and safeguard 
your interests in every way. Write ustoday. You cannot 
afford to let this opportunity go by. 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO. 
Mortgage Bankers OLATHE, KANSAS 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


56 Cedar Street, New York 


123d Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1915. 
Market Value 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 

Cash in Banks and Trust Co.’s 
United States Bonds... 
State and City Bonds... 
Railroad Bonds ......... 


Premiums uncollected, in course of trans- 
mission and in hands of Agents........ 
Accrued interest 


835,313,539.27 
praBiitres *25*1%, 2a 


Chatty Spee gcc sie oe sikna < deca cetacean e505 
Reserve Premium Fund RS 


Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts due 
MME MUHA: 5s. as vee. ceseesvanebsvenrwaare 
Reserve as a Oonflagration epee bh ate cals 

= over contingencies and all liabili- 
jeg including Capital.........s0.sssceeees 10,703,474. 4.16 
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Religious Notices 


ligious and ecclesiastical notices, ad- 
dresses of ministers, etc., published under this 
heading at ten cents a line. 


THe ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL BpucatTion Socipry will be held in Pil- 
grim Hall, Congregational House, Boston, Mass., 
14 Beacon Street, Wednesday, June 9, 1915, at 
2 p.M., to elect officers for the ensuing year 
and to transact such business as may properly 
come before the meeting. 

Epwarp 8, Trap, Secretary. 


We will | 
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RISIBLES 


“Of course,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “her 
life is the very Antietam of everything that 
I’ve been used to.” 


“Mrs. Smith always has abominable 
weather for her teas, doesn’t she?” said a 
woman to a man guest. “Yes,” said the 
man, confidentially, “she never pours but 
it rains.’—Windsor Magazine. 


In critical essays Mr. Andrew Lang has 
frequently commented on the quality of 
American humor, but nothing could be more 
Yankee than the way in which Mr. Lang 
directed a friend to his house. “Go up 
Cromwell Road,” he said, “till you drop, and 
then turn to the right.” 


A small boy was gazing at the picture of 
a lion. “Don’t be afraid, little chap,” said 
the artist, genially, patting his small guest 
on the head. “He won’t hurt you.” “Oh, 
I’m not afraid at all,” came the response in 
a clear treble that caused every one to listen, 
“He doesn’t look a bit as if he were alive, 
you know.” 


As Sandy“holed out on the first green, his 
friend asked, “How many strokes did you 
take?” “Wight,” replied the Scot. ‘Ah,” 
said the Englishman, “I took seven, so that’s 
my hole.” When on the second green the 
Englishman repeated his question, the other 
shook his head wisely and said gently, “Nay, 
nay, my mannie; this time it’s my tur-rn to 
ask first.” 


“In Baltimore one day,” said Chauncey 
Depew, “I made the acquaintance of a beau- 
tiful little girl with yellow hair. This little 
girl and I talked of a number of things. 
We deplored many evils of modern life. 
Then for a time the little girl was silent. 
Finally she sighed and said, ‘Why can’t the 
toyshop man call for orders every morning, 
the same as the butcher and grocer do?’ ”’— 
New York Tribune. 


“Mark Twain was visiting H. H. Rogers,” 
said a New York editor. ‘Mr. Rogers led 
the humorist into his library, ‘There,’ he 
said, as he pointed to a bust of white marble, 
‘what do you think of that? It was a bust 
of a young woman coiling her hair—a grace- 
ful example of Italian sculpture. Mr. Clem- 
ens looked and then he said, ‘It isn’t true to 
nature. ‘Why not?’ Mr. Rogers asked. 
‘She ought to have her mouth full of hair- 
pins,’ said the humorist.” 


A storekeeper who had been recently mar- 
ried was exceedingly tender to his wife in 
his speech. One day a little boy entered the 
store, wishing to purchase a toy. “My lamb, 
will you wait on that boy, please?” said the 
busy proprietor to his wife. The boy’s 
eyes opened wide in wonder. He was soon 
served, but a few days later returned to 
have the toy changed. Doubting that the 
boy had purchased it at his shop, the pro- 
prietor asked, “Who waited on you?” “It 
was the lamb, sir.” 


The little daughter of a Chicago public 
school principal is now a pupil at the experi- 
mental school at the University, where she 
learns some things not taught in the regular 
city schools. One day her father found her 


crying. “What's the matter, Noreen?’ he 
asked. ‘I fell and bumped my patella,” she 
replied. (Remember, this was in Chicago, 
and not in Boston.) Father was sympa- 
thetic. “Poor little girl,’ he said, and pro- 


ceeded, with the best intentions, to examine 
her elbow. Noreen broke away. “Huh!” she 
snorted. “I said my patella! That isn’t my 
elbow. My elbow is my great sesamoid.” 
Father went for a dictionary. 


BELCHING, sour stomach, heartburn, are quickly re- 
lieved by Dys- pap sem. them. se 
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England office. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONAR 
Socrery is a constituent i of the National 
gifts divided 


Society. All undesignated are 
by agreement. The Soctety receives funds * 


trust and ree annuities to the donors. F. E. 


Iimrich, D, D., Secretary; Rev. John J, Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609; Congregational House. 
oston, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
Suppy established by Mass. Cong’l Conference, 


offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul-. 
ther _ 


pit supplies in Massachusetts and o 
Congregational House. Rey. Arthur J. 1, 
Secretary. Appleton P. Williams, canon 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 


Solicits gifts from churches ae individuals, 


also bequests, CO 38 Treasurer, 
1257 Co umbus Ave., Boxbaeye "Man. Apply 
for aid to F, E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE Connie CHURCH UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity Ce Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Bvan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel 
Usher, Pres.; C. B. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Boston SEHAMAN’S Frienp Socrmry, {ncor- 
porated 1828, Vice- are paar gar tes iren Usher ; Cor- 
responding Sec., Rev. Merri 
C. F. Stratton. "Room B01 Co roe ak House, 
Boston. A Congregational none devoted te 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and supported mainly 
by the churches of New Bngland. Bequests 
should be made peas to the m Seaman's 
Friend Society. ontributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomAn’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s HomMmb MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
Cornelius H. Patton, President; Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer » Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 


WoMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIBND Society of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Mrs. Josephine 
B. White, Treasurer, Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
76 Wall Street, New York 
(Incorporated April, 1833) 


The only undenominational, international = 
national Society aiding seamen. 
Sailors’ Home and Institute at 507 West Btreet. 
New York City. Places loan libraries on deep 
water vessels sailing from New York. Publishes 
the Satlors’ Magazine and Seamen’s F 
Supported by voluntary contributions. 


Joun B. Catverr, D. D., President. 
GEORGH SIDNEY WerpEster, Babs Seoretary. 


Send contributions to CLARENCE c. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76: Wall Street, New York. 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
Boston. Founded 1809. 
A benevolent® organization for distributing 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant churches ; 
managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds to do its work, Through the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col- 
porters and otherwise to the needy and to chari- 
table or religious societies in the “state. All 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 
Hon. Roperr F. RAYMOND, President. 
Rev. FREDERICK B. ALLEN, Recording Sec. 
FRANCIS EpwarD MarsTeEn, D.D., Oor Bec. 
B. Presron CLarKk, Esq., Treasurer, 
Mr, ALBERr Roscon, Business Manager. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIETY 


I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachu- 
ote e ible Society, incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten, the sum of........ 
to be a Be score Ee h-5 charitable uses and pur 
poses of the Soc 


Bible House, ri Waetanaee Street. 


American Sunday School Union 
Philadelphia, Pa. Organized 1824. 

National. Interdenominational. Establishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in 
outlying, rural districts of the country. 


Pub- — 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 


ature. Helps all churches of Christ by 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary 
gifts. Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. 
and communications relative to work 
part of the country may be sent to the | 
W. L. Carver, : 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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_- excessive armament is praiseworthy. 
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OUR READERS’ 


The Deeper Sources of World 


Peace 


To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 
“The present advocacy of peace among the 
nations is excellent. The movement against 
But a 
higher note needs to be struck. The deeper 
sources of the world’s deliverance from war 
need more attention. Decrease of armaments 
would be good, but vastly better a decrease 
in national hate that creates war. The pri- 
mary trouble is not the number of Krupp 
guns, but the multitude of men behind the 
guns who want to kill their neighbors in the 
adjoining country. We certainly ought to 
lessen the number of Dreadnaughts, but the 
greater necessity is to lessen the number of 
men who dread neither the condemnation of 
the world nor the judgment of God. Multi- 
plicity of weapons alone does not produce 
wars. There was war when arms were few 
and crude, because there was unholy selfish- 
ness. The end of human slaughter will 
come, not from few guns, but from new am- 
bitions and ideals. As long as man hates 
his brother, there will be war. When he 
shall come to love his neighbor, bloodshed 
will cease, though deadly weapons abound 
in every house. 

This is an awful judgment day for Chris- 
tianity. The gospel of Christ is not on trial, 
but the followers of Jesus are on trial. The 
great word today is “efficiency.” It must be 
applied to the church, There is greater need 
for efficiency here than anywhere else. An 
“efficient church,” that makes real Chris- 
tians, is the greatest agent for the peace of 
the world. Unless the Christian faith can 
be so administered that it casts out hate and 
enthrones love, there will be no peace on 
earth. The only adequate preparation for 
world-peace is an efficient church which will 
make the spirit of Jesus the supreme law for 
individual and nation. The deepest problems 
of both Christianity and civilization meet 
here: Can the church produce real Chris- 


tians who love rather than hate their neigh- 


bors? 
Boston, Mass. JOSEPH H. CROOKER. 


Roman Catholics and Protestants 


To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 
Replying to the four suggestions of your 
full-page editorial of April 8, What Prot- 
estants Should Do. As to suggestion 1: 

1. The Menace has published weekly fully 
proved facts which with slight exceptions re- 
main unrefuted. This is not “gossip, scan- 
dal, inuendo,” 

2. The Seriptural description of the 
Roman Church is simple and unmistakably 
fits these facts. 

3. We should not circulate rumors, but 
we should proclaim facts. 

4. The convent is under suspicion and is 
a public institution and should welcome the 
freest inspection. 

As ‘to your second suggestion : 


Ny 
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slowly. Am almost immediate effect, 
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“that lump,” and promoting digestion. 

Get a box today. 10c., 25c. or $1. ~ 
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1. The Roman and Greek churches are 
closely allied. The nominal membership, as 
you state, is a nucleus of many millions, in- 
cluding the so-ealled national churches, 
which would act with them in a crisis. 

2. These Roman millions are so skillfully 
colonized as to hold the balance of power in 
the strategic, industrial and political nerve 
centers of the country. Not the wide rural 
regions, but these urban centers dominate. 

3. The government, the press and the 
teaching force of our public and many of our 
secondary and higher schools are alarmingly 
controlled by the Roman Church. 

As to suggestion 3: 

1. You admit the difficulty. The aim of 
the hierarchy is not friendship but the re- 
verse. This transpires when we attempt it 
with “the faithful.” 

2. It is impossible to make friends with 
the enemy. 

As to suggestion 4: 

1. A financial comparison will reveal that 
the money is collected by the priest and held 
in the name of the church or priest. 

2. The faith consists mainly in blind de- 
votion to certain forms and ceremonies. 
Those most tenaciously held are extra-Bib- 
lical and modern. 

3. The effect of religion must be judged 
by the fruits seen in homes, neighborhoods 
and countries held by each faith. 

4. Not the tenacity with which it is held, 
nor the negative results you name, but the 
fruitful results of comforting others, of de- 
livering others from temptation and bring- 
ing salvation. 

5. Nor these results merely on Sunday 
morning or at confession or sacrament, but 
in the home, the shop, the forum. 

It has been my privilege, as a representa- 
tive of the Bible Society, to enter many 
Roman homes, to explore many Roman com- 
munities and to converse intimately with 
many Roman people. I believe your atti- 
tude is impossible for one who wills to obey 
the Word of God and who knows the aim of 
the Roman hierarchy. 


Scranton, Pa. BH. P. Srymour. 


Let Us Have Peace 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Why cannot we have peace in the Congre- 
gational fellowship? Why must we have re- 
vived periodically the effort to bring the Uni- 
tarian body into the Congregational fold? 
Why should a few over-zealous brethren be 
everlastingly insisting that we take some 
step that practically denies our consistent 
allegiance to the fundamentals of evangel- 
ical Christianity? Every one recognizes 
that the effort of certain brethren of the 
Suffolk West Association to open the doors 
to ministers of the Unitarian body means 
later the admission of Unitarian churches. 
It will be another illustration of the camel’s 
nose in the tent. What is to be gained for 
the cause of evangelical religion by such a 
move? Do not these brethren see that if 
they persist in this endeavor they will only 
bring about the result of a hundred years 
ago? It simply means a split in the Congre- 
gational denomination. Can we afford this? 
If this move is persisted in, I for one, am 
ready to transfer my standing to the Presby- 
terian body. Others will do the same. 
Churches will follow the pastors, But why, 
I ask again, must we be disturbed by this 
move which appears periodically in one form 
or another? Just as we get the denomina- 
tional affairs running smoothly, somebody 
has to arise and cast this old divisive ques- 
tion into the denomination gatherings. 
What is your purpose, brethren? 

G. S. Rorrins. 
Hope Church, Springfield, Mass. 
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FORUM 


Those Connecticut Congressmen 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Inasmuch as the vote of the five Connecti- 
cut Congressmen against the prohibition 
amendment has twice been referred to in 
your columns as an indication of the state’s 
“conservatism,” may I mention the fact that 
the gentlemen in question—all Democrats, 
Irish and Catholics—came into office in con- 
sequence of the somewhat revolutionary elec- 
tion of 1912, and that when the state flopped 
back last fall every one of them was de- 
feated? 


Norwich, Ct. NUTMEG. 


Reverence in the House of God 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Irreverence in public places is a common 
occurrence today. For years it has been 
growing in our Sunday schools and church 
services until it seems to run riot in the 
minds of the young and middle-aged people 
of today. In some churches of our own and 
other denominations one can enter the sanc- 
tuary and see every head bowed and a great 
many kneeling during the prayer by the 
minister. But in more churches the opposite 
is sadly true. In one morning service at- 
tended by 500 people it is safe to say that 
100 persons have the prayerful attitude ; 200 
will sit upright, with eyes open, and occa- 
sionally glance at the clock or look in a 
hymn-book; the others scattered all around 
the auditorium will be whispering almost 
audibly. This is not confined to one denom- 
ination, or to one community; go all over 
New England and in nearly every meeting 
house, in a larger or smaller measure, you 
will find an amazing amount of irreverence 
in God’s house. 

In the city of Somerville, Deg. 6, at a 
large civic rally, planned by the Christian 
Endeavor Union, of thirteen evangelical 
churches and attended by 1,500 of every de- 
nomination in the city and furthermore pre- 
sided over by His Honor the Mayor—a 
Christian gentleman of the Baptist denom- 
ination—an unheard-of procedure caused a 
shock to run through the hearts of the peo- 
ple. A layman (the writer) was introduced 
at the opening of the program to lead in 
prayer. Almost immediately loud applause 
filled the room. At the close of the prayer, 
similar applause followed. The ministers 
on the platform noticed it, and laymen held 
a hurried consultation at the close of the 
meeting. 

The next evening, at its monthly Advisory 
Board Meeting, the Somerville Christian En- 
deavor Union voted unanimously to send a 
carefully worded letter to the superintendent 
of public schools of the city; also a letter 
to every pastor and Sunday school superin- 
tendent and to have the letters published in 
the weekly press, asking that the letters be 
read and that especial attention and teaching 
on the subject of reverence be given for the 
benefit of the rising generation. 

This is such a vital subject that I send 
this article to this paper, as the medium of 
my own denomination, and hope that the 
churches and Sunday schools of our state 
and nation may include the teaching of rev- 
erence as the basis of life and make it as 
important as admonitions against vice and 
iniquity. It may be true that the homes of 
today are lax in the teaching of this virtue, 
and is it any wonder that the young people 
of our land are growing up with a decided 
disregard for the House of God? ‘Then let 
the home builders and church workers take 
this incident to heart and try to inculcate 
a growing respect for the minister who 
serves, the church in which the people wor- 
ship and the Christ who died for them. 

Somerville. Mass. Grorar P. WILDER. 


KING 


GROWTH, A LIFE PROGRAM 


“Any one who is really in earnest about 
making the most of his life will find in 
the pages of this little book much that 
will interest, encourage and inspire. Dr. 
King’s treatment of his important subject 
is scholarly without being pedantic, and 


his style is friendly and informal but 
always clear and concise.’—The Baptist 
World. 25c. net. 


BROWN 


THE MODERN MAN’S 
RELIGION 


“It is not surprising that President 
Butler, in his introduction to this volume, 
commends these addresses as given by ‘a 
religious teacher of vigorous and inde- 
pendent mind.’ They are, indeed, emi- 
nently sane, sound and vital.”—The Chris- 
tian Register. $1.00 net. 


SLATTERY 


HE TOOK IT UPON HIMSELF 


“On the fascination of the phrase that 
forms the title of this book Miss Slattery 
weaves a little meditation on the theme 
of the self-imposed responsibilities that 
have made life so much better. The ap- 
peal of the book is winning and practical 
and grows more convincing right to the 
end. As a stimulus to young characters 
who need toning up on the point of as- 
suming responsibility it could hardly be 
surpassed.”—-The Record of Christian 
Work, 60c. net. 


BROWN 


CAP AND GOWN 


“The chapters of this book are made up 
of addresses given in various colleges and 
universities reaching from Yale and Cor- 
nell in the Hast to Stanford and the Uni- 
versity of California in the West. The 
book is full of the common sense and lofty 
ideals charactéristic of the writer and 
will be enjoyed by the college man.”— 
The Boston Transcript. $1.00 net. 


BURTON 


THE SECRET OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


“This is an opportune and remarkable 
address to college students. It was given 
on Commencement Day at Smith College. 
There can be no better basis for such an 
address than Panl’s obedience to the 
heavenly vision. Students are fortunate 
to have a man of strong thinking, clear- 
ness of expression and nobility of purpose 
as President.’"—The Methodist. 


50c. net. 


14 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 


Commencement Gifts 


F. J. N. and C. D. M. 


LIFE’S BEGINNINGS 


“This little volume of short selections, 
arranged to give counsel or comfort or 
inspiration for each day in the year, has 
brought together wise, good thoughts 
from ancient and from modern writers. 
Its title may suggest that it is intended 
for those who in youth determine to fol- 
low the gleam, but it is quite certain that 
no one is too old to be helped by such 
passages.”—The Christian Register. 

$1.00 net. 


ABBOTT 


MY FOUR ANCHORS 


“This little book by Dr. Lyman Abbott 
on ‘What We Know in the Realm of Re 
ligion’ is one of the volumes to which we 
shall turn again and again until it has 
become a vital part of our life. No one 
can read it without realizing that there 
are some things to which to tie.’—The 
Pacific. 35c¢. net. 


GLADDEN 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE 


“A simple, beautiful and fascinating 
portrayal of the possibilities of each indi- 
vidual in the school of life. It is tender, 
winsome, true to fact, experience and 
divine revelation. It is inspiring and 
points out the way to true peace of mind, 
to true happiness and to usefulness.”— 
The Evangelical Messenger. 25¢c. net. 


PORTER 


A YEAR OF IDEALS 


“This is one of the most attractive holi- 
day—and every day—books which has 
come to the reviewer’s desk. It is dedi- 
cated to every busy person who wishes he 
were better than he is, and who does not 


begrudge a moment, morning or evening, 
for consideration of these ideals for every- 


day living. There are choice bits of 
prose and verse—bits that have some- 
thing in them aside from jingle and epi- 
gram. The compiler and editor has as- 
sembled an exceptionally rich collection 
of treasured thoughts. The book is 
uniguely bound and boxed,.”—The Chris- 
tian World. 50c. net. 


PRIDDY 


THROUGH THE SCHOOL 


“These forty chapters are absolute au- 
tobiography and graphically present the 
struggle of men and women who hunger 
for knowledge. The people we meet in 
these pages are not ordinary college stu- 
dents with their love for athletics, sport 
and frolic, but are a class apart. A 
picture taken from real life, the book is 
intensely human. ‘Al Priddy’s’ book will 
be an inspiration to all who want to rise 
in the kingdom of knowledge.”—The 
Christian Endeavor World, $1.00 net. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


JEFFERSON 


TALKS ON HIGH THEMES 


“This is another little book which we 
can cordially commend as containing a 
vital treatment of vital themes, It is ad- 
dressed to young people, but it will com- 
pel to thoughtfulness any who are for- 
tunate enough to find it in their hands. 
It touches upon such subjects as Wit- 
nessing for Christ, Joining the Church, 
Habits, Helping the Pastor, etc., and in 
every case Dr. Jefferson gives straight- 
forward, fraternal advice.’—The Bible 
Record. 50e. net. 


PARK 
THE KEEN JOY OF 
LIVING 


“The author discusses in a vein of min- 
bled seriousness and sparkle a wholesome 
philosophy of life; the art of producing a 
beautiful thing out of scanty resources; 
the Game of Life made interesting by its 
risks, its intellectual keenness and its 
earnestness; the humor of life, its un- 
finish, its dissimilarities between ideal 
and achievement; its simple non-moral 
notes; its amenities and comforts and 
resting places.’—Hartford Seminary 
Record. 25c. net. 


BURTON 


THE LIFE WHICH IS 
LIFE INDEED — 


“An attractive little book on a most 
important theme. This was the baccalau- 
reate for 1914 and is, therefore, appro- 
priate for young men and women. hat 
is the life that is worth while? It is a 
life devoted to the welfare of humanity, 
well balanced or sane in mind and born 
of and inspired by the divine spirit. Such 
is the message of the address.”—The Con- 
gregationalist and Christian World. 

50c. net. 


GRENFELL 


THE PRIZE OF LIFE 


“This is the book to send to your boy 
or your girl away at college or starting 
life in a distant city, the book to read 
yourself when your zeal for the fight is 
flagging. The prize is the realization 
that one is needed and that one has the 
chance to supply that need.’”—The Con- 
tinent. 50c. net. 


LYMAN 


THE THREE GREATEST 
MAXIMS OF THE WORLD 


“This little volume contains five ad- 
dresses which for sweetness, saneness and 
sound doctrine can h 7 Ue , 

The “Chree Greatest Maxims’ are the ex- 


mastery, self-sacrifice."—The € 
Intelligencer. 50c. net. 


19 W. Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FIRED TEVTOTTpeprney vrerry TepTepay eo seen ST PTT A 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personality 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Grow- 
ing girls inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of useful 
womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for an 
outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. One 

undred acres; pine groves, 1,000 feet of seashore, ponies, 
horseback riding. Hygiene and morals observed especially 
for results in health, character and education. Gymnastics, 
Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. French, German, Spanish 
—native teachers. All branches of study under patient and 
enthusiastic instructors. Address 


School 


for 


Girls 


Rey. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., P. 0. Box V, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 
For 


Williston Seminary F Boys 


Your boy’s personality studied and directed by an un- 
usually large corps of able teachers. All the advantages 
of a high priced school for moderate terms. Scientific 
and preparatory departments. Five buildings. Gym- 
nasium. Six-acre athletic field. 


Write for Booklet or Catalog. 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H. D., 


TABOR ACADEMY 


MARION, MASS. 
Endowed school for boys and 
girls. All the advantages of 
a high priced school. College 
certificate privileges. Modern 
buildings. Gymnasium. Su- 
pervised athletics. Moderate 
terms. Address 


CHARLES E. PETHYBRIDGE, 
Principal 


Principal, Easthampton, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
— —voice. 4 
SCHOOL OF frrto Stax Wate for Dr, 


EXPRESSION ‘Morning League,” © Expres. 
sion.” Summer terms, Bostun, Asheville, Atlanta, 


University of Vermont, Chicago. 
S. S. CURRY, Ph D., Litt. D., Pres., Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


15 Highland St., Natick, Mass. A College Prepar- 


atory School for girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SHARON. 


STON HOLM 


Children’s year-round country home and school, 4 to7 
years, Kindergarten and Primary, Nature Study, Affec- 
tionate care, beautiful, healthful surroundings. 26acres, 
modern bulidings. $25 monthly. Address 


Mrs. HELEN W, DAVENPORT, Sharon, Mass. 


HEN you are think- 
ing about the proper 
place to educate your 


MASSACHUSETTS, WESTON. 


The Weston School for Girls 


Its unique home advantages, its Christian ideals. its train- 

ing in homemaking, its wholesome outdoor life, are tully 

described in the catalog ; 

Mxs. EvtsasetTH MatHEws-RicHarpson, A B., Principal 
Weston, Mass. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
27th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Positions for graduates Simllar courses in 
Medical Gymnastics. Apply to The Secretary. 


Fito the Edurational 
Department of 
Che Congregationalisi 
where are advertised the best 
Schools, Colleges, Aca//emies, 
Seminaries & Summe: Schools 
in the country. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


Wheaton College 


FOR WOMEN 


The new college for women. 4-year course leading to 
A. B. degree. Faculty of men and women. Also 2-year 
diploma course for high school graduates. 17 buildings. 
lWacres. Endowment. Catalog. 

Kev. SAMUEL V.CoLn, D.D., LL. D., President, 
Norton (30 miles from Boston), Massachusetts. 


Among them you vill find just 
the one you need 


RHODE ISLAND 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


COURSES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Training of Directors of Religious Education, Lay 
Assistants or Pastors, Teachers of the Bible, and other 
Leaders in Religious Work. 

Co-operation with Religions Organizations of the 
City and State for practical training. 

Special Two-Year Course; Courses for regular, grad- 
uate and undergraduate students. 

For information, address 


Professor HENRY THATCHER FOWLER, 
Providence, R. I. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


TILTON SEMINARY 


Tn the foothills of the White Mountains. For Young 
Men and Women. Preparation for college or business. 
Courses for High School graduates. Home economics. 
7 buildings. Athletics. Separate department for young 
boys. Moderate cost. GEor@e L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 
46 School Street, Tilton N. H. 


FOR BOYS Plymouth, N. H. 


Five buildings. Twenty acres. Pre- 
pares for Colleges and Technical 
Schools. Ranks with the highest grade 
schools in New England, yet the tui- 


tion is moderate. Individual in- 
fluences and instruction. New gym- 


nasium. Athletic field, running track, 
skating. All winter sports. 36th year. 
Rey. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D., Rector 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character and 
ability. 135th year opens Sept. 15th, 1915. The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Lewis Perry, Principal, Exeter 
New Hampshire. : 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


Ahigh grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 
103d year opens Sept.8th. High elevation. Eight build- 
ings. 100 acres. New and separate dormitories for girls 
and boys. New gymnasium. Playing fields. School farm, 
CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal, Meriden, N. H.. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Expert Service—Schools and Colleges 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 
120 Tremont Street, Besten, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CONNEOTICUT, EASTFORD. 


SEND YOUR SON 


CAMP EASTFORD 


‘*The Place for a Boy’’ 
Among the W oodstock hills, Bastford, Connecticut 
SIXTH YEAR 
THE CAMP WITH A REPUTATION FOR 
High Ideals Practical Resslts 

The Boys’ Interests First Moderate Price 
Land and Water Sports,Camp Mother. Send for Booklet 

Rev. and Mrs. J P MARVIN, 67 May St.. Worcester, Mass. 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


Succeeding The Recorder, founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, by 
The Pilgrim Press, incorporated as The Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
HARTFORD ologica 


Ww. D las Mack i . : 
Seiden || ANdOVer Theological Seminary 
Through these associated schools Hartford offers 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Theological Seminary ample training, both scholarly and practical, for the Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Dean, M. W. JACOBUS : Christian ministry; meets the present demand for A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
aes trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
School of Religious Pedagogy social service; and gives special missionary prepara- of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Dean, E. H. KNIGHT tion for the foreign field. Each of these schools has Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 


have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the 
Faculty of the Episcopal Theological School. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
> PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


bie its independent faculty and its own institutional life, 
Kennedy School of Missions but together they form one interdenominational 
Secretary, E. W. CAPEN institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit. 


CONNEOTICUT, NEw HAVEN. CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


YALE SCHOOL OF RELICION | PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
Q) Pastoral Service at Home. 


Dedssticein the oreign Ficia. University of California courses free. Open The Congregationalist 
(3) Religious Education. to qualified students of any denomination 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. Pe att : 
()) Histéry and Philosophy of Religion. and both sexes. Location and climate un 
a excelled.. Opens August 17th, 1915. Address will be pleased to furnish 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 5 = P = = 
Degrees of M. A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained C. S. Nasu, President, Berkeley, California. its subscribers information 
by students. For catalogue, address Dean Cuas. R. ra about any school or college 
Brown, New Haven, Ct. OH10, OBERLIN. whose announcement ap- 


a... A Theological School for pears in these columns. 


ll Grad ] 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY |) sua,caeccnsynatnertertasensenan on 


aaa to or study: an old university town, famous as a 


We will, upon request, ob- 
tain circulars, catalogues 
and other details at no ex- 
pense to the subscribers. 
Address 
Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist. 


100th year opens Sept. 29, 1915. For College Feligious "musical and 
educa- missionary 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and tional, center. 
ect ; leading 4 a Degrees A.M., B.D.and 8.T.M. for 1,3 or 4 years work. 
el ive x 1 to diploma degree : mod: Bros electives, | low expenses, with self-support. 


ern, thorough, practical. Expenses low. For | | acuity: King, Bosworth, Fiske, Fullerton, Hutchins. 
Catalogue or information address Lyman, MacLennan and Swing.’ For catalog, etc., address 


THE JUNIOR DEAN, Council Hall, Oberlen, 0. 
Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. Seo’y. are ee 


Why We Keep at it—Hopefully and Persistently 


Many wonder why we keep at it; why we try so many different ways; why we do not give up; why we are back again now! 


‘**Tact worrieth not, troubleth not itself; doth not give up; doth not believe itself 
unable; trieth every means; is not easily discouraged; thinketh nothing difficult; rejoiceth 
not in darkness, but rejoiceth in the light. Observeth all things; considereth all things; 
alloweth for all things; succeedeth in all things. 

Tact never faileth; if there be crooked things, they shall be made straight; if there 
be intricacies they shall cease: if there be ignorance, it shall vanish away. Behold these 
three things—knowledge, experience, tact. Knowledge is necessary; experience is helpful; 
but tact is supreme.’’—CHARLES JACOBUS, in Journal of Education. 


While we do not claim real fact and cannot measure up to this high standard, the attempt to realize something of the above 
quotation explains these years of effort. Slowly we gain a little knowledge; clumsily we try to interpret our experiences; bunglingly 
we try to learn the way of approach; but “tact is supreme,” and is yet a long way off. 


BUT PIEDMONT COLLEGE IS DOING A WORK 


THAT OUGHT TO MAKE TACT UNNECESSARY. IT IS TOO BIG A THING TO DEPEND ON 
THE TURN OF A PHRASE, THE GRACE OF A GESTURE, OR THE BRIGHTNESS 
OF A WORD OR SENTENCE. 


WE ARE HOPEFUL because we know that Piedmont College has a great field for usefulness and is getting results of the 
highest type; because God lives'and His people are good; because we slowly gain new friends; because séme day, some one of 
large means is going to have a vision of great things to be done through Piedmont College; because until this man or this woman 
sees this vision, a multitude of people of smaller means are seeking to do good in the world, and a part of them are learning of 
what Piedmont College is doing and are glad to help it. 


WE ARE PERSISTENT because we have to be or fail. On an average, under present conditions, it takes a hundred earnest 
appeals before one response is secured. Some have wondered how we get as much as we do. It is because we stop not at the 
eighty-ninth, the ninety-ninth or even at the one hundredth appeal. We make the one hundred and first and get the dollar, the ten, 
twenty-five, fifty, one hundred and once in a great while the five hundred or one thousand dollars. 


Have you sometimes been provoked at the persistency of Piedmont’s Appeal ? 
JUST REMEMBER THIS 


Had Piedmont not done it, thousands of capable boys and girls would have had no chance in life! 
Today they are doing splendid work in the world—because Piedmont was persistent. 


THAT IS WHY! 


Each time we make an appeal on this page we get about $1,000, But this time wé hope for $3,000. We have paid off our 
last year’s deficit of $4,000. We pray that another millstone may not be hung about our necks; and it is threatening. Our fiscal 
year ends June 3oth. Send quickly check or pledge to PRES. FRANK E. JENKINS, Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga. 


When in Doubt, Decide to Go 


ON THE 


Congregationalist Tour 


LO JHE 


California Expositions 


Date of Starting from Boston, June 17, 1915. From Chicago, June 20, 1915 
Leader, DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN, Editor of The Congregationalist 


Business Management the Bureau of University Travel 


4 A COMPREHENSIVE, DELIGHTFUL TRIP, with stops of from half a day to two days at such inter- 
esting points as Oberlin, Chicago, Galesburg, Ill., Kansas City, Topeka, Albuquerque, The Grand 
Detach Canyon, and on the return at Provo, Salt Lake City, The Royal Gorge, Colorado Springs, Denver, 
and return to Crete, Nebraska, and Grinnell, Iowa. At most of the stopping places leaders in educational and 
The Christian work will receive the party, show what is to be seen, and help utilize time to good 
Congregationalist advantage. 
14 Beacon Street A GLORIOUS FORTNIGHT .in California, with two days at the San Diego Exposition, 
Boston, Mass. two days more in Los Angeles and its environs, a glimpse of San Gabriel and the Mis- 
sion Play, of Santa Barbara and Del Monte with its famous drive, eight days at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, and a chance to climb Mt. Tamalpais, see Oakland, 
tion about thé Congregationalist Berkeley and other attractions around San Francisco Bay. 
Tour to the Pacific Coast. A CHOICE COMPANY of congenial men and women, travel by easy stages, com- 
forts and first-class accommodations, some of the best scenery on the continent, 
Name good fellowship and a grand good time. 


Cost from Chicago, $310; from Boston, $375. 
This is the year to visit California, and this is one of the best ways to go. 


be Send me printed an 
nouncement and full informa 


Address 
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Making Things New 


OW does God make all things new? Let the season make answer. The 
garment of praise which our world, but yesterday so gray and winter- 

H worn, is putting on day by day, is no mere outer covering. It is an 

actual transformation wrought by the power of life itself. Silently, 

patiently, graciously life is healing old wounds, conquering old barren- 

nesses, forgiving our sins against our ancient mother, the earth, un- 
doing the work of cold and death, searching out and quickening each germinal thing 
and offering to our reverent and happy vision fields and forests through whose moving 
beauty “the glory of a present God still beams.” 

It is the radiant proclamation of God’s healing forgetfulness and transforming 

power to which we are asked to give heed. We search in vain for last year’s waste; it 
is not merely covered over, it is being lived up. The dead grasses are gone; they are re- 
born in living gréen. The fallen leaves of other seasons, reduced by time to elemental 
mold, repeat their ancient cycle; they spread themselves anew to the light and welcome 
as before the wandering winds.. New bourgeonings are breaking out of old branches. 
“You can take away the sapless wood,” they say, “we are done with it—prune away the 
winter-killed stuff. We are beginning anew.” 
Brave and unconsidered things take up their tasks. The mosses, xonian pioneers 
of vaster growth, deepen through yellow to green upon their gray rocks, content to 
live and die if only they may undo a little inhospitable space of stone and add their dust 
to the earth’s good soil. Friendly growths replant the hillsides which we have ren- 
dered desolate, and possess the spaces our restless feet have trodden bare. They follow 
‘marching armies with their ministry of forgetfulness; far-off battle trenches are less 
tragically terrible, as absolving grasses grow along their edges; the raw earth of new- 
made graves is clothed with a kindly, all-forgiving green. 

Surely here are lessons we need to take to heart. If God so works through the 
grasses, which are from of old the appointed symbols of the frail and perishing, shall 
he not much more by a mightier ministry remake our lives? 

Every holy purpose, breaking out in lives haunted by the consciousness of dere- 
liction, is God’s way of forgetting our unhappy past and offering a more blessed future. 
Each mounting desire is God’s life within us—the very spring of the soul. New oppor- 
tunities for love and service are his absolution. The rebirth of powers which we had 
thought too nearly perished to bud again is the divine proffer of that regeneration in 
which the prophets established their hope, of which the Cross is the deathless assurance. 
The growing interest in life and its meanings which wins its way into sorrow-stricken 
souls and there does its healing work, is God comforting the troubled. Regrets and bit- 
ter memories and unhappy repinings are the dead waste of vanished things. Life bids 
us be done with them. 

We have only to live on, accepting new-found duties, welcoming enlarging opportu- 
nities and rejoicing in happinesses which, like the quiet growth of the season, steal in to 
clothe the arid, transform the barren and wear away all bitterness, to know that God does 
make all things new, not in formal, outward ways, but in experiences which, if they are 
anything at all, are his method with the soul, his answer to our prayers and his perfect 
ministry of love. No task of regeneration is too great for his saving love, no red fruition 
of folly or of fault beyond his saving power. The ministry of his transforming grace does 
not end in grasses which carpet battlefields billowed with graves ; he will resolve the bitter- 
ness of the nations and plant anew in the soil we stain and furrow the radiant growths of 
a happier humanity. Nothing is impossible to those who go on living, if only we will seek 
the true meaning of life, obey its great and loving imperatives and give place to his spirit 
who said, “Behold, I make all things new.” GG. A. 
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A Little Baedeker of California 


Alluring Scenes from San Diego to San Francisco 
By Rev. Herbert A. Jump 


Eprrors’ Nore. 


Three years of residence in California, part of the time in the north and part of the time in the south; 


an athletic nature which has sent him tramping into many a nook and cranny of its high mountains, at the same time that 
his automobile registers more than fifteen thousand miles traversed in tours all over the state; a traveler's instinct for the 


unusual, the picturesque and the worth while; these, with a reporter's way of telling things, make Rev, Herbert A. Jump of 


Redlands an ideal author for the miniature guide-book of California which we print in this issue. 
of information a tourist would like to have, and points out many a detail easy to overlook, 


His article gives the sort 
He evidently regards the route 


chosen for The Congregationalist party the ideal route to follow; and his descriptions will be of service to the members of 


that party, as well as to many another who may pursue the same general line of travel this summer. 


“é ‘D rather be a busted lamp-post on Battery Street, San 
Francisco, than be the Waldorf-Astoria.” 

This picturesque quotation introduces Will Irwin’s 
It voices with characteristic vivid- 
ness that mysterious tenderness which every Californian born 


sketch of San Francisco. 


CARMEL MISSION 


Here Father Serra is buried 


or made cherishes toward his adored state. This “California 
mood,” cheerful, dramatic, highly expectant, doing and suffer- 
ing with a gusto, is not unappreciative of the excellences of 
the rest of the universe. But it regards all other excellences 
as matters of indifference compared with the horizons, the 
mountains, the vales kissed with flowers, the shining and tin- 
gling history, the masculine energy, the big venturesomeness, 
the bold insouciance that are stirred up together to make the 
indefinable compound, California. 

It is a legend hereabouts that a new arrival in heaven was 
being shown round by a celestial guide. As they passed from 
palace to palace of the many mansions, with more and more of 
beauty smiting them at every turn, they came finally to a tem- 
ple fair beyond all imagination. The visitor asked in amaze- 
ment: 

“Why are all these people chained to the floor?” 

ae NV Pa the 
California. They are not contented here. 


was answer, “these saints came from Southern 


We have to fasten 
them to keep them from going back.” 


HEATHER LAKE IN DESOLATION VALLEY 


686 


WESTWARD, HO! 

All America is coming to California this summer. Six 
hundred conventions of various sorts are announced to meet 
on the Pacific Coast. ‘ailroad already has fifty special 
trains chartered for July. If one arranges his tour as he ought 
to arrange it, he enters the Golden State by the Santa Fé route 
and the Grand Cafion. Pursuing this course you cross the 
Colorado River at torrid Needles, and first grind along through 
“California dry,” a desert relentlessly bleak and cruel, with 
the inconsistent cactus penciling its botanical jerks and angles 
against a dun-brown background. 

Disembarking at the “Gate City,’ San Bernardino, whose 
name is a first lesson in Spanish pronunciation, and changing 


One 


DR. 


GRENFELL ON MT. TAMALPATS 


to another steam train or the electrics for Redlands, in a half- 
hour the beauty of California bursts upon the sight in all its 
fragrant and exquisite plentitude. Redlands is concededly one 
of the miniature paradises of the Pacific Coast. Here the 
snow-tipped mountains for nine months of the year rim the 
sparkling orange groves, winter flying into the face of sum- 
mer, cold hurtling its challenge at the heat. The mountains 
are genuinely such, too, climbing in “Grayback” to an altitude 
of 11,500 feet. The Smiley Brothers of Lake Mohonk, New 
York, were the patrons and amateur landscape gardeners of 
this city. Their private estate, Smiley Heights, redeemed by 
irrigation from a barren sagebrush desert, is the best-known 
tropical park in California. 
A CHRISTIAN ROYCROFTER 

Riverside is a city with a hotel. Frank Miller might be 
called a sort of Congregational Roycrofter, who, as he says, 
“is trying to inject idealism into the running of a boarding 


house.” His Glenwood Inn, modeled upon the old Spanish mis- 
sions, exquisite with a million dollars worth of curios and 
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works of art, has uniqueness, atmosphere, fascination beyond 
any hotel in the United States. There are frescoes on the 
ceiling of the kitchen so that the cooks and dishwashers as 
well as the hotel’s guests out in front may have beauty for 
their portion and inspiration. 

Beyond Riverside the train. cuts across the vineyards of 
the Italian Company, four thousand acres of vines from which 

grapes are brought by the ton in open freight cars and bru- 

' tally shoveled like gravel into the winepresses. This, and other 
vineyards like it, was instrumental last November in prevent- 
ing California from swinging into the procession of prohibition 
states. If conservative counsels had prevailed as they seem 
likely to do a year hence, and the campaign had aimed its 
attack mainly at the saloon, permitting the grape-industry to 
continue at least for the present, the count of votes would 
probably not have shown so safe a majority for the ‘‘wets.” 

Claremont is the beautiful and altogether satisfying home 
of a transplanted New England college. Pomona is to Califor- 
nia what Amherst and Bowdoin are to the sons of the Puritans 
‘east of the Hudson. The original building is the ex-hotel of the 
boom days in the ’80’s. The only Phi Beta Kappa chapter in 
Southern California is proudly possessed by this co-educational 
institution. As a town Claremont is a wonder of the world— 
it has only one Protestant church. Called Congregational, this 
church, where Dr. Henry Kingman, well-known in the East, 
preaches, has welcomed into its fellowship members of a dozen 
denominations. As an object-lesson of how economically and 
wisely to “church” a community, the Claremont experiment is 
worthy of wide publicity. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SPANISH MISSIONS 


San Gabriel is one of the old Spanish mission towns, Here 
is a well-preserved specimen of that romantic chain of twenty- 
one establishments founded by Father Junipero Serra and his 
successors, each a day’s journey on foot from its next neighbor 
up across California, and all connected by ‘El Camino Real,” 
The King’s Highway, a boulevard 700 miles long, now marked 
its whole length by reproductions of mission bells on iron posts 
every mile. At San Gabriel, once called for its wealth and 
primacy the “Queen of the Missions,” John S. McGroarty, poet, 
dreamer, playwright, antiquarian, patriot, has erected his the- 
ater and gives daily performances of his Mission play, a sump- 
tuous tableau-drama which has become an institution peculiar 
to California in somewhat the same fashion that the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play is peculiar to Germany. 
Pasadena is the city of Southern California without whose 
help the society columns of the Pacific Coast newspapers would 
_ have hard work to exist. No one knows how many millionaires 
- winter here in colossal hotels and on extravagant estates. A 
few seasons ago the number was set at 120. It used to be the 
custom of the driver of the sightseer’s carriage to name the 
mansions by the commodity that built them. “Here is the soap 

_ palace,” he would say. ‘Yonder park is made out of beer. 
That great rambling structure is a breakfast food.” 


THE CITY OF ANGELS 


Thus we reach Los Angeles, the gigantic, the fluid, the vocal, 
‘the ebullient metropolis of the Southwest. You must pronounce 
her name with a hard “g” or else you will be called a tender- 
foot. This city grows so fast that statistics can never keep 
up with the facts. It has so radiant a self-consciousness that 
they say hereabouts, “You can tell an Angeleno (a resident of 
Los Angeles) as far as you can see him—but you can’t tell him 
much,” ) 

Here, as in all parts of the West, the theaters run on Sun- 
day. Here the churches advertise their services in the papers 
with display type and expansive photographs of the preacher. 
Here congregations of 2,000 or 3,000 are found in the “First” 
church of the denomination, and the aggregate of the fifteen 
other congregations of the same sect may fall far short of this 
figure. Here church calendars invite women to remove their 
hats before the gospel is preached, Here every ‘“ism” and 
“crank-osophy” that the lucre-loving imagination of woman 
and man can invent has free course and by its followers is 
glorified. I asked a little girl sitting beside me in the car one 
Sunday morning: 

“Have you been to Sunday school?” 

“Oh, yes!” she answered. 

“Where do you go to Sunday school?’ I inquired further. 

“IT go to the Home of Truth,” she replied. 

“What is the Home of Truth?’ I pressed her. 


dinner in the evening. 


“Please, sir, I don’t know, but I go there.” 
Was it Max O’Rell who said of America that it was a “land 
with forty religions and only one gravy”? 


SAN DIEGO AND ITS LITTLE FAIR 


The route from Los Angeles to San Diego carries one 
through the English walnut country, the Lima bean country, 
past San Juan Capistrano, one of the most memory-haunted 
of the ruined missions, and finally delivers one at the doors of 
the California-Pacific Exposition, a dream of Old Spain sub- 
stantiated in architecture. Here one will find the only slow 
thing in California, viz., the demure electric automobile chairs 
which convey you round the grounds at the tumultuous speed 
of two miles per hour. A five-year-old makes a perfectly safe 
chauffeur for one of these purring equipages. 

San Diego charms with its scenery and its climate. It is 
popularly understood that most preachers resident in this sec- 
tion of California have come in response to calls that specified 
as remuneration a certain number of thousands of dollars an- 
nually, together with free use of the parsonage and climate. 
Across the bay from San Diego on Point Loma is the center 
of the Theosophical movement of the world, a matchless park 
with the most beautifully located Greek theater on the con- 
tinent. Madame Katherine Tingley, successor to Madame Bla- 
vatsky, well gowned, eloquent as a Pankhurst, surrounded by 
all the dignity that doth hedge a king, is one of the outstand- 
ing personalities of the Pacific Coast. 


CALIFORNIA’S MATCHLESS SHORE 


Santa Barbara boasts the best-preserved and best-known of 
all the California missions, The Franciscan padre in his brown 
rope-girdled garb will draw from out its mystic depths a shiny 
Ingersoll watch to learn the time of day, while you meanwhile 
are romantically trying to read the antique sun dial. 

The paradise for the golfer is the sylvan hotel, the Del 
Monte, at Monterey. While the New York business man here 
indulges his zest for bunkers and hazards, his wife will be 
motoring round the Seventeen Mile Drive, an incomparable 
ocean boulevard shaded by gaunt cypresses; his religiously- 
inclined daughter will be attending a summer conference at 
Asilomar, the Silver Bay of the Coast, only a few miles dis- 
tant; and his literary sister will tramp over to Carmel-by-the- 
Sea, California’s unique literary colony where such poets and 
story-writers as George Sterling, Mary Austin, Harry Leon 
Wilson, Edward Hopper, Grace Macgowan Cooke live a more 
or less Bohemian existence. Carmel also owns the mission 
that contains the grave of Father Serra. 

Past Santa Cruz where is the most conveniently located 
grove of California big trees for the hurried tourist to inspect, 
one tree having a diameter of twenty-three feet; past San José, 
the departing-point for a thrilling auto-stage ride up Mt. Ham- 
jlton to the huge Lick Observatory; past Palo Alto, the home 
of Leland Stanford University, the route brings one finally to 
San Francisco and the Panama-Pacific Exposition, the most 
ornate World’s Fair ever staged. 


SAN FRANCISCO AND HER BIG FAIR 


What shall be said of this great, big, boyish, mischievous 
metropolis? It throbs with all the human nature of the early 
49ers, boiled down, like sap into maple syrup, until it has be- 
come the dynamic of the bravest, most aspiring, most romantic 
municipal unit in the hemisphere. San Francisco is all hope 
and all hills. Up and down the mountainous slopes of the 
latter cable cars crawl like flies. The weather is always chilly, 
usually both chilly and breezy. “A fine climate to work in,” you 
will hear fifty times from the first fifty San Franciscans you 
talk with. Furs are worn by the women every month of the 
year. 

It is openly Bohemian, this wind-swept city, with a kind of 
luxurious Greek abandon. It calls itself unmoral rather than 
immoral, The typical amusement of the native is a four-hour 
The cafés are the scintillating centers 
of social life. Completely dominated by trades unionism, San 
Francisco exhibits some of the finest and some of the darkest 
features of this movement. Tragic to relate, it harbors more 
persons who gain their living as paid employés of the liquor 
business than it has Protestant church members. For religious 
work it is as arid as an alkali desert. Thank the Lord, there 
are nevertheless a few John the Baptists who have gone into 
this desert to preach. 


Continued on page 689 
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Leaves from a Sky Pilot’s Log 
V. First Adventures in a New World 
By William G. Puddefoot 
tics of the darkeys, but they were not pleased at what they ~ 


combined, everything had an indescribable charm in 

Canada. The tender greens of the trees, so much 
lighter in shade than the deep gray-green of those in my Eng- 
lish home; the new forms of life; the beautiful blue robins 
which Canadians and the people of the United States call 
“bluebirds”; the magnificent thrush which these people called 
a “robin”; the changed names of flowers of endless variety ; 
and later the humming birds and the fireflies; the intense heat 
of the summer and the equally intense cold of winter; and, 
above all, the happy-go-lucky character of the people just 
‘suited a youth like me in his eighteenth year. Yet there were 
times when the unfinished aspect of nearly everything -would 
eontrast sharply with my garden home in Kent, 


W HETHER it was the New World or youth or the two 


PRIMITIVE CONDITIONS 


Everything in Canada at this time was primitive. The 
churches were plain outside and inside. The men of the con- 
gregation sat on one side, the women on the other. On the 
men’s side of the aisle there was a perfect fusilade of tobacco- 
spitting, and I have seen the old minister roll his quid in his 
mouth while praying, or take it out and refresh himself with a 
new one from a piece of black plug; and more than once I have 
seen men who would not whistle on Sunday go home drunk 
from the sacrament. 

At evenfide, after supper, the mechanics would get together 
and jump, wrestle and pitch quoits, If a stranger came to the 
village he would be invited to try his skill, and if he beat them 
at all their games, some would say to him, ‘But we can lick 
ye,’ and then a bloody fight- would terminate an otherwise 
peaceful contest. These rough and tumble fights were terrible, 
often costing a man his eye or a thumb. In fact, there was a 
savagery among these people that I supposed had long been 
left to brutish beasts. In the larger towns, on election days 
the rival factions, headed by brass bands and with many of the 
men drunk, finished the day with a free fight. 

I remember one amusing incident illustrating the primitive 
character of the people. A carriage-maker came to my brother 
in great perplexity, saying that an Englishman had ordered a 
new carriage and wanted his “Christ” painted on it. 

“Don’t you mean his crest?” 

“Oh, thunder, yes, perhaps. But what is it, anyway?’ 

My brother told him what a crest was and advised him to 
send to Toronto for information. 


APPRENTICED TO A SHOEMAKER 


As I was doing nothing I began to feel ashamed at being 
a burden to my father, who was greatly reduced in financial 
ability, and while I expected at this time to become a lawyer, 
I was ready, meanwhile, for anything that might open, and so 
it happened that I was apprenticed to a shoemaker—the last 
trade I ever expected to work at, but at which I did work for 
over twenty years. 

My first boss was a clean, pious little Englishman, a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, and very strict. His house was 
pleasantly situated overlooking a beautiful sheet of water 
and a garden sloping to the south. It was a model garden, 
and I tasted tomatoes for the first time. I never taste them 
now without a view of that garden and a vision of my youth. 

Up to the time I left home I had not, to my knowledge, seen 
any churches except the Established church and our own Inde- 
pendent chureh. - Of course I must have seen many in London, 
but I knew little of them. But here in Canada all of them 
blossomed out and among them, at that early day, a colored 
Methodist church. I do not remember ever hearing or reading 
of a “protracted meeting,” but here they were common, and no 
eireus ever attracted me more than this form of religious sery- 
ice. I was eighteen and bursting with animal life. Excite 
ment of any kind was like wine. I slept in a room papered 
with white frost, and for three years never wore an overcoat 
or flannels, yet I never felt the cold and never knew what a 
mosquito was. 

But these revival meetings were too much for me. Being 
a born mimic, I could make my boss and his family laugh with 
an exact transcript of these meetings and especially of the an- 


deemed my flippant treatment of serious things, and when I 
got to staying out late and at last was locked out for the hight, 
my boss thought it was time for us to part; so my indentures 
number two were broken and I was free to seek another job. 

It was not long before I apprenticed myself to another shoe- 
maker, who was the very reverse of the former. He drank 
and gambled and did not go home until morning. For me, who 
enjoyed an evening out, this was most inconvenient, for he kept 
a fierce bulldog in the yard and I did not dare go home until 
the master did. My term of service with this boss lasted six 
months. At the end of that time I ran away, breaking inden- 
tures number three. ‘ 

As I could not yet do work good enough for,a journeyman 
I was apprenticed once more, and this time to the seventh son 
of a seventh son, whose father was also seventh son of a sey- 
enth son, and he could and did cure all the boys’ warts but 
mine. He used to boast of being an Oberlin man, He had 
married an alderman’s daughter and lived in a large’ double 
house for which he paid no rent and he dodged the tax-gatherer. 


NOCTURNAL HILARITY 


The house was sadly out of repair. The room in which I 
slept ran right through from front to rear. The windows were 
broken and it contained four beds for seven men and part of 
the time one rabbit. At this place it was either a feast or a 
famine. Several men were boarders only, who worked at the 
stores in town. My boss did what was called “job work.” 
There was one wholesale factory in town and it had the first 
wax-thread machine ever invented for sewing counters and 
straps, we having to sew the sides by hand. A man who could 
make a dollar a day was considered a first-class mechanic, 
while laborers received from sixty to seventy-five cents a day. 
Board was two dollars a week, and in small towns hotels were 
of the swell rank that could run a free bus and get one dollar 
a day. Common taverns charged twenty-five and ps cents a 
day and ministers, as a rule, paid nothing. 

We apprentices used often to go out at night in the fall of 
the year and come home late when the boarders were in bed. 
Then we would unload our apples which we had taken on the 
road—people, as a rule, did not call that stealing—then we 
would roll the cold apples into the beds of the sleeping men. 
At first they would swear; afterwards they would sit up and 
eat, then smoke, and I can see those points of glowing light on 
the paper as I write. 


VENTURES IN IMPERSONATION 


One wet, muddy night I put on an old hat, took off my shoes 
and stockings and with an old cane started out, as an old man, 
to beg. A pretty young lady, on her way to prayer meeting, 
gave me ten cents and talked with the boys for making fun 
of a poor old man who was very weary. I felt ashamed, yet 
bought some whisky, at that time ten cents a quart, and we 
sat down and drank it, nearly choking with laughter. : 

I felt so emboldened with my success that I proposed to go 
to the house where we lived and beg a supper. The mistress 
let me in when she heard my sad story. I had walked from 
Port Huron. My children were all dead but one and I was on 
my way to die with my youngest daughter. Would she excuse 


my not taking off my hat, as my eyes were weak and the light | 


hurt them? She gave me a good supper, on the very chair 
where I had sat less than an hour before. While I ate the boys 
were cutting up ‘and making fun of me, until the woman bun- 
dled them out with a sound lecture. I was profuse in my 
thanks and left the house without discovery. In the yard was 


a small house where I was successful in getting a paper sack — 


full of bread, meat and vegetables, But this was too much 
for the boys, who set up a shout that brought my mistress out 
and the trick was discovered. At first she hardly knew whether 
to be mad or merry, but the adventure ended with eieagh pt 
around. 4 


"ST ESCAPING A STAGE CAREER i . 


After this I went to the manager of the theater a 


to get on the stage; but he would not have me were bs 


experience, yet 1 feel sure I should have succeeded. I was a 
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mimic and had a good memory. I remember learning thirty- 
five long verses after supper to recite the same evening, and 


did it without trouble. But no doubt my failure to get on the 
stage was all for the best. 


Sometimes instead of getting two suppers we had hardly 
one. I remember one night we had worked late and felt hun- 
gry. I said to the boys, “Let’s make a raid on the pantry!” 


They were ready to follow. We had to go out at the front 
door of the shop and through another door to get into the - 


dwelling house. The pantry was back, near the workshop, but 
as the plaster was off we could see the boss in the shop and 
had to be wary. Unfortunately, as I finished a piece of pie 
the plate slipped and in an instant the boss was at the cracks 
with a lamp and his eye glued on the place. I promptly blew 
out. his light and skipped for bed in terror. It took him some 
time to get out of the factory without a light, and when he 
stood over me, frothing with rage, I was sleeping so soundly 
that he was staggered, I gave a sudden start and asked what 
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To Be a Christian! 


BY REV. ERNEST BOURNER ALLEN, D.D. 


To be a Christian in a day like this 
Demands, imperative, a love for men 

Like His who bore a cross for emphasis— 
Whose gleam we follow over moor and fen, 

To be a Christian in a day like this 


To be a Christian in a day like this— 


Require of Faith foundations deep, or miss 
We life’s sure trust in God when woes betide— 
Demands Hope’s anchor in a day like this. 


To be a Christian in a day like this, 
When Social change impends, and Labor lowers, 
And Governments grow more the people’s wish, 
Full sacrifice demands, and all our powers, 
To be a Christian in a day like this. 


Toledo, 0. 


JUNE 3, 1915 


When war’s dread lust and loss, and earthquake wide, 


|@ 


I dare not write his reply, but so thoroughly had 
I feigned sleep that the man went off cursing and never 
touched me. 


was wrong. 


NOT BAD BUT MISCHIEVOUS 
But his suspicion lingered, and I felt it was time for num- 
ber four indentures to cease. The master objected and so I 
had my first and last lawsuit. I pleaded my own case and my 
plea was starvation. I think the folks in court will never for- 
get that case. The recorder was with me from the start, but 
had to curb my enthusiasm more than once, but I made good 
my plea. Some fine meat was brought up by the boss to show 
how well he fed us. The way I pretended to jump for that 
meat made every one laugh. The indentures were declared 
forfeit, and so I started as a full-fledged journeyman after 
being apprenticed four times. I don’t think I was a bad boy 
in the worst sense of the word, but I must have been rather 
mischievous. 
(Continued next weel) 


To be a Christian in a day like this 

Demands clean living, men who will not fly 
In fear from demagogues, but count it bliss 

To take hard blows, nor hardness show, but try 
To be a Christian in a day like this. 


0 Christ! we see thy problem face to face— 
Man’s greed and hate, his pride and power: 
Thy steps we follow—Jordan, and the place 
Of prayer—Gethsemane—and that dread hour 
On Calvary—then vict’ry for our race! 


To be a Christian in a day like this! 

Who hears the challenge, puts his armor on 
To fight the foe down to the last abyss! 

Arise, 0 Youth! Let feast and fear be gone, 
And be a Christian in a day like this! 
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A Little Baedeker of California 


Continued from page 687 


OVERLOOKED TREASURE-CORNERS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


- There is a quadrilateral of sight-seeing duty for the tourist 


‘in this city which is not put down in any conventional guide- 


book. First, you should visit Paul Elder’s bookstore and see 
book-merchandising raised to an art. Secondly, you should 
seek out Sidney Peixotto’s Columbia Park Boys’ Club, the most 
original boys’ clubhouse in the world, and hear the military 
band of the youngsters play the music by which they recently 
earned their way round the globe. Thirdly, you should dream 
a half-hour away in the tiny Swedenborgian church, as ex- 
quisite a cameo in architecture as the Sainte Chapelle in Paris. 
Lastly, you should learn the way to the Italian Fishermen’s 


' Wharf where the brown lateen sails and gayly painted hulls 


of the fishing smacks afford the most artistic color to be found 
in San Francisco, and where old Italy sings and glows and 
chatters as entrancingly as on the water-front of Naples. 

: 

\ L’ENVOI 

Finally, the day will come when you must leave California. 

Having seen all the excursion-novelties accessible from this 
majestic city—the only football statue in the world on the 


University of California campus in Berkeley, the only wild 
ducks to be found anywhere in the heart of a great city swim- 
ming across Lake Merritt in Oakland, the radiant landscape 
and island-studied waterscape gleaming to your vision from 
the top of Mt.. Tamalpais—you will turn your face again east- 
ward. If the Yosemite and Lake Tahoe can each hold you 
for a few days, your cup of joy will be overflowing. But though 
these delights be denied, nevertheless you will have experi- 
enced enough of its charm to understand the lure that holds 
the Californian perpetually, boisterously, sometimes almost 
ridiculously loyal to his wonderland by the sunset ocean. 


“Suns and dews that kiss it, 
Balmy winds that blow, 

The stars in clustered diadems 
Upon its peaks of snow; 


“The mighty mountains o’er it, 
Below, the white seas swirled— 
Just California, stretching down 
The middle of the world.” 
Redlands, Cal. 


° 


It has been a long time coming, but it is highly gratifying to 
all those who have an intelligent interest in our parks—the actual 
undertaking by the police to enforce the laws against disfiguring 
our breathing places by littering them with rubbish. The ‘“‘crusade”’ 
—and it almost deserves the name—began in earnest on Sunday, 
and hundreds of the thoughtless are at last finding out in court 
that even our easy-going American liberty has its limits. Just 


-why grown men and women should lazily discard boxes and paper 


and remnants of food by tossing them a few feet, leaving them 


where they fall to mar the appearance of a space specially set 
aside for the sake of its restful beauty, when receptacles have been 
provided for the disposal of these things, is a problem for the 
psychologist. It is not only in the parks that one sees this really 
disgraceful indifference to ugliness, not to say inconvenience to 
others. Many a newspaper reader thinks nothing of allowing his 
paper to drop from his hands in the subway, on the elevated or 
even on the street, though it may happen to be spread out so that 
any breeze will catch it and sweep it along.—WN. Y. Evening Post. 
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Good News from State Conferences 


The annual meetings of the Congregational state associa- 
tions this spring have been of unusual interest, enthusiasm and 
constructive value. So many of these meetings have come to- 
gether in time that we have not been able to devote as much 
space to each as we desired, but a large part of the space in 
this week’s issue is devoted to reports, following a broadside 
last week, and more will come later. Without exception sub- 
stantial gains have been reported in all of our state confer- 
ences, There is gratifying evidence of better team work in the 
common tasks as well as forward movements all along the 
lines of evangelism, religious education, young people’s work, 
social service and other local church activities. These reports 
should inspire us to greater faith in the place and power of the 
virile message of Congregationalism. Let us make the record 
for the coming year even better than the last. 


Italy at War 


The entrance of Italy into the war as an ally of France, 
Great Britain and Russia nearly completes a hostile ring about 
the Germanic empires. Italy has published its reasons for 
breaking the thirty years old alliance with Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and in attacking Austria. Its statement is that 
not only was the Triple Alliance primarily for defense, but that 
it included express secret stipulations which required its mem- 
bers to consult each other in any active steps of international 
extension, and secured to Italy a promise of territorial com- 
pensations if Austria enlarged its territory in the Balkan 
peninsula, These promises were disregarded by Austria in its 
plans for the attack on Serbia, and the later Austrian promises 
of compensation fell far short of what the Italian expectation 
required. To this Austria issued a full denial and reply, It is 
natural enough that Italy should be denounced as a traitor 
both by Germany and Austria, but the set of the current of 
Italian popular opinion has quite evidently been in the direc- 
tion of war for a long time past. This main fact is well de- 
seribed in the phrase of the German ambassador, von Biilow, 
whose efforts have been directed toward keeping Italy neutral, 
who calls it “a street made war.” 

Italy has always been rather a reluctant member of the 
Triple Alliance. If that agreement secured peace and oppor- 
tunity of financial and social upbuilding; if it also cleared the 
way for Italian advances in Africa, it nevertheless cut directly 
across the natural and inevitable sympathy of Italians for Eng- 
land, and the underlying affection for I'rance which had sur- 
vived some serious disagreements. It cannot be questioned 
that the new war is popular with the Italian people in a sense 
in which the war with Turkey never was. Italian statesmen 
are determined not only that the ‘‘unredeemed” provinces of 
Austria, occupied mainly by Italian-speaking peoples, shall be 
brought into union with the kingdom, but that the Adriatic 
shall become an Italian lake. Italy already controls the points 
of vantage at the narrowest part of the sea, at Otranto on the 
heel of the Italian boot, and at Valona in Albania. Essad 
Pasha, who now practically controls the Albanian situation, 
has shown himself a subservient agent of the Italian policy. 
That the Serbian ambition for an outlook on the Adriatic will 
be gratified in case of the Allied triumph is probable, but it 
will be granted only a commercial and unfortified strip of 
shore. Italy will tolerate no military rival in these waters if 
she can have her way. The story goes that the condition of 
Italy’s adberence to the league of France, Great Britain and 
Russia was that Europe should be reorganized by four great 
powers, of which she should be one, and without interference 
outside the bounds of Europe. That story is interesting both 
for what it suggests as to the reshaping of European national- 
ities after a war in case Germany is defeated, and because it 
goes to show that America will not in any case be consulted. 

In connection with war on the northern borders of Italy, 
we cannot help thinking of the treasures of art and the beauty 
of landscape which are put at risk. Italian troops are over the 
border at the painter Titian’s birthplace of Cadore. The Aus- 
tro-German advance across the Brenner Pass and down the 
valley of the Adige, threatens Verona, which holds some pre- 
cious and irreplaceable monuments of art. Venice has already 
been bombarded from the air, and the distance from the Aus- 
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trian strongholds to any point on the eastern coast of Italy is 


short enough to make attack by air or water comparatively - 


easy. The Italian army and navy is charged with the defense 


of these treasures of the human spirit, and as lovers of beauty — 


we may be permitted to hope that the struggle may be fought 
out to a conclusion on Austrian rather than Italian territory. 
The test of the enthusiastic Italian army will come in its first 
real battles with the veteran soldiers of Germany. Can it 
show the northern tenacity of spirit as well as the southern 
dash and enthusiasm? On the answer to this question will 
largely depend the part which Italy is to play in the great 
world war. 


A National Cabinet in Great Britain 


All political parties in Great Britain have now definitely 
put their local and special interests and opinions aside in order 
to carry on the war with united purpose. The Liberal ministry 
has made room for representatives of all political groups. The 
settled policy of the Irish nationalist party not to accept office 
until the independence of Ireland is secured preyented its 
leader from taking a place in this united cabinet. The Ulster 
leader, Sir John Carson, becomes attorney-general and Mr. 
Henderson of the labor party accepts office as president of the 
Board of Education. The prominent Unionists entering the 
cabinet, in addition to Sir Edward Carson, are Arthur Balfour, 
Bonar Law, the conservative leader, Austin Chamberlain, who 
becomes secretary of state of India, and Lord Lansdowne, for- 
mer foreign secretary. Mr. Balfour replaces Mr. Churchill as 
head of the naval department. Mr. Lloyd George lays down 
the financial responsibilities of the government to assume the 
duties of a new office concerned with the preparation of muni- 
tions of war. Mr, Winston Churchill remains as Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, an office with no definite responsibil- 
ities, 

The agreement of all the British leaders upon this consol- 
idation of talent arose naturally out of the widespread public 
feeling that the war had hitherto been to a certain extent mis- 
managed. Mr. Lloyd George will relieve Lord Kitchener of a 
large part of his previous responsibilities, but the criticisms 
which have been directed against the latter are answered with 
a new lease of public confidence. The change comes also as a 
proof that Great Britain is realizing more and more the im- 
mense task which it has undertaken. In the presence of the 
national peril all local questions for the moment sink out of 
sight. It still remains true, we think, that the greatest British 
dangers are internal, and that the real enemy is alcohol. We 
shall look with interest to see what new measures will be 
taken for the control of the drinking habits of the people. 
“The Trade” was too strong for a Liberal ministry. We fear 
its influence will hardly be weakened by the addition of eight 
Unionist members to the cabinet. 


South American Relations 


We have been glad to welcome the representatives of the 
South and Central American governments which met last week 
in a Pan-American Financial Congress at Washington. The 
interruptions of European trade ang the natural drawing to- 
gether of commercial and social interests on this side of the 
Atlantic made the time ripe for such a gathering. President 
Wilson’s speech of welcome was felicitous, and his declaration 
of the need for closer intimacies of commerce by the employ- 
ment of more vessels was timely rather in its hint to business 
men that they should meet the emergency, than in its revival 
of the closed issue of government-owned commercial ships. 
From Argentina came the welcome proposal of international 
commercial courts for the settlement of individual trade dis- 
putes; while chairman Warburg of the United States Federal 
Reserve Bank Commission voiced the necessity of an ordered 
financial relation and mobilization of resources for the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Owing to the new banking laws we are for 
the first time able to supply capital for such a federated finan- 
cial system, with its transfer of the center of credit to this side 
of the Atlantic on the basis of dollars rather than of pounds 
sterling. 

Coincident with this congress in Washington we have news 
of the signing in South America of a tri-partate treaty of peace 
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by Argentina, Brazil and Chili. There is: no threat to the 
United States in this agreement, which we heartily welcome as 
a wise development.of South American life. We would like to 
see a league of the two Americas, which would make all the 
neutral nations of the Western Hemisphere federative partners 
_ in a great league of peace. Such a federation would be a step 
toward the larger idea of a world co-operating in the interests 
of peace and order. We would like also to have an immediate 
pushing forward of plans for a league of neutral nations, Un- 
less Germany by further provocation drives us to non-inter- 
course or forces us into war, the United States, as the strong- 
est of the neutrals, is the natural organizer and host of such 
a congress of peaceful peoples. Whether or not our invitations 
were accepted, by planning and inviting such a congress, we 
should have put before the court of the world’s opinion our de- 
liberate purpose and desire of peace and justice both in the 
sphere of the world’s life outside the field of war and in the 
relations of neutrals with the present belligerents. 


China and Japan 


The Christian commission which recently visited Japan 
under the leadership of Dr. Gulick and Prof. Shailer Mathews 
has issued a new appeal to the American public, backed by the 
endorsement of the Federation of Churches, for an impartial 
or even favorable judgment of the Japanese activities in forc- 
ing a settlement with China. The treaty between the Japanese 
Empire and the Chinese Republic has now been signed, fol- 
lowed by a declaration from the Chinese Foreign Office that 
the concessions made to Japan were, many of them, forced by 
the threat of war. Christian friends of both countries will 
take pleasure in the avoidance of the threatened hostilities and 
will hope that the new arrangements will work satisfactorily 
from the point of view of both. Given time enough, under wise 
and prudent leadership, China is potentially one of the strong- 
est powers on earth. She has always assimilated her con- 
querors and is not likely in this generation to yield up the 
essential traits of -her national character, except so far as they 
are in contradiction to the enlightened adoption of the best 
that Western civilization has to offer. Japan believes she has 
made herself secure against a hostile China in case of German 
victory in the West. China has gained a needed breathing 
space and the recovery of the German colonial territory at the 
cost of large commercial grants and an interference of foreign 
advisors which she may in time to come find intolerable. 


Leaves from My Note-Book 


To the vivacious report on another page of this issue from 
the pen of an “insider” of the recent Ohio State Conference at 
Painesville, I am moved to add a word expressing the judg- 
ment of an outsider. What impresses a New Englander accus- 
tomed to the rather routine character of state gatherings in his 
own section, is the vim and go of similar assemblages in the 
West. To be sure, this Painesville meeting was a record 
breaker in point of attendance and progfam, but the spirit of 
courage and hopefulness seem to the outsider typical rather 
than momentary. Perhaps the fact that all the state organ- 
izations, including the Home Missionary Society, have been 
headed up in one official body with headquarters at Cleveland 
has something to do with the sense of solidarity. This method 
of co-ordinating Congregational interests: seems equally satis- 
factory to self-supporting and to home missionary churches. 
No one resents the measure of supervision exercised so wisely 
by Supt. E. S: Rothrock who, like Dr. Emrich of Massachusetts, 
has the German strain in his blood that makes for efficiency, 
happily divorced from any desire for over-lordship. His right 
hand man, J. G. Fraser, long honored by Ohio Congregational- 
ists and still a leader, Mr. Fisk of the Sunday School Society 
and a strong executive committee headed by Dr. Allen of 
Toledo effectively supplement him. Evidently Ohio would not 

_ go back to the former status. Unity of action month in and 
month out reacts favorably on the annual conclave. 

Another thing that impressed the outsider was the presence 
of the pastors of the large city churches, many of whom came 
early and stayed late, not simply to fulfill their parts on the 
program, but to listen and to share in the debates and in the 
important though sometimes tedious committee work. Some, 
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like Dr. Stockdale of Toledo, brought along strong young busi- 
ness men as their delegates, Regarding his special convoy, the 
“baseball parson,” so well known in Boston, declared that he 
was but a sample of fifty more young business and professional 
men in his present parish. The moderator, Mr. Williams of 
Mt. Vernon, is another layman of the coming generation. The 
grace with which he presided and the quality of his moder- 
ator’s address showed that he has already “arrived.” It was 
pleasant, too, to see Dr. Washington Gladden as regular in 
attendance upon eyery session as the moderator himself. 

In both urban and rural communities Ohio Congregational- 
ists seem to be grappling firmly with the religious problems 
involved. At this Painesville meeting federation of forces was 
one of the slogans. When Dr. Gladden presented his long, in- 
forming and inciting report as chairman of a committee on fed- 
eration I heard the echoes of articles written by him thirty 
years ago.and more in Scribner’s Monthly on the Christian 
League of Connecticut. What was then prophecy, based on a 
desire for eliminating competition, is now in a fair way to be- 
come history in many states and particularly in Ohio, where 
Rey. C. O. Gill, author of ‘The Country Church,” has begun 
his investigating and co-ordinating work as a representative of 
the Country Life Commission of the Federal Council. He made 
a good impression on the conference, and Rey. H. 8. Fritch fol- 
lowed him with a modest but thrilling story of what can be 
done on the all together basis in a county as prevailingly rural 
as Medina, where the churches in the county seat serve as the 
nucleus of an inclusive organization that benefits immensely 
the man at the crossroads. Such alliances must come the 


country over if country life is to be redeemed. 
* * 


* 


We did not spend all our time at Painesville discussing 
problems, for Lake Hrie College proved an irresistible magnet 
to more than one delegate. Embowered in tall trees, with vel- 
vety lawns in front, and in the rear a spacious grove with a 
fine athletic field beyond it is just the place for growing girls. 
They have shown their appreciation of this rare natural en- 
vironment by winning the highest athletic honors offered the 
women’s colleges of the world. They study, too, I opine, judg- 
ing by the number of Ph. D.’s on the faculty and the stiffness 
of the many courses offered. Their morning chapel service is 
dignified and impressive as becomes a college patterned after 
Mt. Holyoke. Best of all, it seems eager to keep the ties warm 
between itself and institutional religion. That is due not only 
to the fact that it was carried for many years on the Christian 
heart of Mary Evans, its former principal, but to the high 
ideals of its present teaching staff, to the work of Prof. Laura 
H, Wild of the chair of Biblical history and to the pronounced 
influence of Dr. Vivian Small, who has for the last six years 
guided the college with a firm yet gentle hand. 

% * 
* 


Never having seen in session that august body known as 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, I improved the chance to look in upon the 
ministers, professors, elders’ secretaries and elders assembled 
at Rochester, N. Y, A substantial set those Presbyterians are 
—no denying the fact even if they do draw the line on Union 
Seminary and their New York City brethren. With their over- 
tures and memorials, their reports and resolutions, their de- 
bates and addresses they put up a pretty solid program in the 
daytime, but evenings they loafed around the Hotel Powers or 
had popular rallies in the strong local Presbyterian churches, 
two of which, at least, have a membership, respectively, of over 
2,500 persons. 

It takes an eight or ten-day Assembly like this once a year 
to keep the Presbyterian machine going. But it grinds out a 
lot of grist between times. Its expenses, including the annual 
Assembly, last year footed up $101,330, involving a tax of about 
fifteen cents a member for the local church. Think of that, 
brethren, when disposed to look suspiciously on the modest tax 
of our National Council. I sounded two. delegates as to the 
value of the oft-recurring big gathering. The Easterner said 
that the thought of the Assembly was a nightmare to him all 
the year, while the Westerner said that he got out of it mate- 
rial enough for at least four sermons. 
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The American Unitarian Association, which held its annual 
meeting in Boston last week did not give vent to precisely the 
same opinions regarding Billy Sunday that are held by the 
majority of Presbyterians, but several of its speakers, includ- 
ing Congressman Winslow, emphasized the desirability of a 
constructive program and of a little more zeal. I would just 
as lief trust my watch or my life to the 700 Unitarians- whom 
I saw assembled in Tremont Temple the other evening as I 
would to the good Presbyterians whom I met at Rochester a 
night or two before. These Unitarians had come from all 
parts of the country and they didn’t act or look like people who 
were disposed to give up either their name or their identity. 
They have certainly made great corporate strides since Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot took the presidency of their Association fifteen 
years ago, and the tributes paid to him for his initiative and 
sagacity were hearty, sincere and merited. In the item of 
trust funds he has,our Dr, Herring beaten to a frazzle since 
the Association now has between two and three million dollars 
worth of property. Like his distinguished father, the ex-pres- 
ident of Harvard, the younger Eliot has a way of bringing 
things to pass. To introduce anything suggestive of machinery 
or solidarity into a group of churches as independent as the 
Unitarians are is an achievement, and to do this without get- 
ting one’s self badly disliked is a work of art. It must be hard 
for any one not to like the frank, alert, modest, high-minded, 
friendly man whom his intimates call “Sam” Eliot. 4. A. B. 


One aspect of the labor hucieiecs came to dramatic expres- 
sion at a legislative hearing in Albany a few weeks ago. The 
question under consideration by the joint legislative labor and 
industrial committees was that of a bill creating a minimum 
wage commission. The witnesses were shop girls, or former 
shop girls, from the great stores of the large cities. One such 
witness testified: “Girls getting $6 a week and less think it 
extravagant to spend fifteen cents for lunch. They spend six 
eents for coffee and rolls. They walk miles to get to work in 
the morning and back home at night, to save carfare. They 
go without lunch to pay for a new dress, and if they eat reg- 
ularly they don’t get many new dresses.” 'This was the testi- 
mony of a nineteen-year-old girl out of her own experience. 
She represented, she said, 400,000 girls working for less than 
$5 a week. Another witness made the point, “You cannot ex- 
pect efficient work from workers not properly fed.” The fact 
was brought out that many girls in certain shops received only 
$3 a week. . 

We present these facts as an appeal to the imagination of 
our readers and as re-enforcement to a conviction that if bar- 
gains must depend upon this sort of wage-slavery, it may be- 
come a Christian duty for all of us to study a white list of 
concerns that pay a living wage to the women they employ, 
and to consent to dispense with bargains and to pay an honest 
price for faithful service rendered. 


Of the many thrilling deren nas of self-control and fearless- 
ness in connection with the Lusitania tragedy that story of 
four English women will be long remembered. Says an Amer- 
ican survivor: “Four young women were standing arm in arm 
without a vestige of fear. I was hypnotized by their coolness, 
as everybody else was so excited. I said to them: ‘Be brave, 
girls. Everything is all right; why, the ship won’t sink for an 
hour yet.’ They looked at me and said, ‘Oh, we are not at all 
afraid, we are British.’ ‘Gee, that’s the old spirit,’ I said, and 
left them. After that all my confidence returned and I was 
very cool.” The truth that courage begets courage was never 
better illustrated. Who is the poet who will immortalize these 
English maidens? 

vt 

One of the ministerial members of The Congregationalist 
California party who owes the pleasure and profit in store for 
him to generous parishioners is Rev. Alexander Wiswall of 
Uxbridge, Mass. Aided by some of the townspeople outside of 
the church they put their dollars together and after a recent 
Friday evening meeting sprang their little surprise. Deacon 
Lawson A. Seagrave; a leader in the conspiracy, let the secret 
out by telling a part of the story of King Ahasuerus. The 
recipient of the gift made fitting reply as soon as he could 
recover his self-possession. No wonder that Mr. Wiswall now 
spells the name of his church with a big C. 


“One of the great qualities of her character was that she 
never criticised another,’ writes a missionary in China con- 


cerning the late Miss Harriette Carter, whose modest service 
in behalf of the Chinese in Eastern Massachusetts was de- 


scribed in our columns last week. The absence of all censorious- 
ness was one secret of her success in a work the direct infiu- 
ence of which was felt by most of the Chinese living in Boston 
and in many a mission station in China itself. We may not all 
be privileged to do a work as far-reaching as hers, but we can 
imitate her spirit, especially in this one important particular. 
a 
A little of the German spirit of frightfulness in making war 
was carried over to Enver Bey, the Turkish war head, when he 
determined to send groups of French and British civilians from 
Constantinople to the front at the Dardanelles as a kind of 
shield for the Turkish forces. Sir Edward Grey, through our 
Ambassador, Mr. Morgenthau, sent word to Enyer Bey that he 
would be held personally responsible if any of these hostages 
were injured. With an eye to the future, Enver Bey promptly 
. ordered the sixty French and British civilians back to Con- 
stantinople. 


a 
The Presbyterian General Assembly, by its action in regard 
to Union Theological Seminary, New York, puts that institu- 
tion in an unassailable, independent position. The Assembly’s 
repudiation of the seminary is practically a reproachful accept- 
ance of the institution’s already declared independence. It may 


be noted that New York Presbytery, which presumably knows — 


Union best, by its representatives in the Assembly stood out 
unanimously and alone in support of the Seminary. 
& 

High in the list of the heroes of peace we put with a grate- 
ful heart in this time of war the brothers Mayo, who haye put 
the town of Rochester, Minn., on the map by their long list of 
surgical triumphs and are now planning to devote their life 
earnings to the endowment of the institute of surgery which 
they have created as a department of the University of Minne- 
sota. Any town may be put on the map by citizens of vision 
and unselfish public service. 


we 
Protestants no less than Roman Catholics should respond 
to Pope Benedict’s latest manifesto issued since Italy flung it- 
self into the war and beginning, “The hour which we are tray- 
ersing is painful, but our prayers will go out more frequently 
and more fervently than ever to those who have in their hands 
the fate of nations.” 


ws ; ; 

The Unitarians are still to be Unitarians, which is a con- 
venience for people who are familiar with the accepted desig- 
nations of our Christian communions. As no alternative desig- 
nation was definitely before the Unitarian Conference we can- 
not be sure whether the decision not to make a change was 
wise or not. rn 


a 

When Mr. Puddefoot remarks in this week’s installment of 
his interesting autobiography that he wasn’t a wicked lad, but 
that he suspects that he might have been mischievous, those 
who have known him in his later years will admit that the 
facts cited bear out-the sharp discrimination. 

J . 

Grapho’s article this week is pertinent not alone to Chil- 
dren’s Sunday but to the vital and ever pressing subject ot 
child training. 

ad . “ 

Really, now, is the church life of New England in as great 

danger of being vulgarized as it is of becoming sterilized? 
a ‘ 


There’s nothing much better in these hard days for the — 


human race than a simple faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
7 a \ 
A God-speed to you, American Board recruits. You are 
certainly needed in the lands to which you are going. | "i 


a ‘ 
Our annual Out-of-Door Number next week. 
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Children’s Day 


The Child as a Passing Actor and a Persistent Problem 


Job said several pathetic things, One of 
the most pathetic was that little phrase, 
“When my children were about me.” They 
had left him, and oh, the desolation of it! 
It emptied his life. Others were coming and 
going, there were voices and footfalls, song 
and shouting and laughter, but his children 
had gone into the eternal silence. 

But there is another and different sense 
in which our children always are leaving us. 
There is a baby in the cradle, but not for 
long. It leaves, and in its place comes a 
child who has a name and a personality, a 
little actor who performs before the ap- 
plauding family and then is off the stage, 
and a boy comes on in knee pants and hair 
cropped close, with books under his arm and 
the talk of school on his lips. He disappears 
and a high school boy takes his place; and 
then there is a student in college or a young 
man in business, and then a girl gets him, 
and he is gone indeed. 

So I say that our children always are 
leaving us. In a degree the sun never sets 
on the same child which rubs sleep out of 
its eyes in the morning. It is part of the 
parental problem to make note of this fact 
and to keep up with it. 


BORN IN A CHANGING WORLD 


There is a sense, too, in which children 
are not born into the same world as their 
parents. A progressive generation changes 
the face of the world, and then gray-haired 
people remark that the children of today act 
differently from the children who brushed the 
dew off the grass half a century ago. But 
the children of today may be adapting them- 
selves to their environment as naturally and 
wisely as their parents did. Or again, par- 
ents who were born poor and.,have become 
prosperous wonder why their children who 
look out of the windows of a home of wealth 
do not take the same view of life as they did 
when they stood on the doorstep of poverty. 
All of which shows that parents have some- 
thing to do in the way of putting themselves 
in the child’s place, and understanding life 
from its standpoint. 


NOT A NEW DISCOVERY 


It is a somewhat common boast that this 
is a time in which we have discovered the 
‘child. I do not know about that, for 1 pre- 
sume that the father or mother of a hundred 
years ago who was walking the floor in the 
night with a child had discovered it. And 
when Benjamin West tells us that a kiss 
from his mother made him a painter, it 
seems to me that she must have discovered 
her child. Beecher said that “the mother’s 
heart is the child’s schoolroom.” A mother’s 
heart is a very old schoolhouse, older than 
-the little red schoolhouse or the big high 
school or the Sunday school. It did not take 
a modern Columbus to discover so old and 
fundamental a fact as children. But it is 
true that the children of today are very 
much about Ne I have seen, and you have 
seen, one child which over-ran the whole 
house, a little war lord with the entire fam- 
ily for his subjects. I remember once when 
a company of us were kept standing around 
a breakfast table until the baby was seated 
jn its highchair, and then we were per- 
mitted to sit down, and we also were per- 
mitted to talk during such intervals as the 
baby had its mouth too full for utterance. 
In a better sense, however, children are 
now very much about us. I go into our 
great public library and I find three or four 
drawers filled with index cards of works on 
children. The books about them and for them 
are countless, and a big lot of them worth- 
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less. And eighteen millions of children and 
youth are in the schools of America, 


THE CHILD IN GERMAN SCHOOLS 


Parliaments, Congress, legislatures make 
laws, but the schools make the men and 
women who keep or flout the laws, who are 
the nation. I have been reading Dr. Klemm’s 
volume on his observations in European 
schools and I am amazed at the pictures 
which he gives us of the German schools. 
He takes us through the schools of the lead- 
ing cities, the small towns, the country com- 
munities, and shows us just what they are 
doing. When you come to the end of his 
book you know why Germany had struck 
such a remarkable pace of prosperity be- 
fore the war and why it has astonished the 
world with its fighting ability since the war 
began. Efficiency, thoroughness, initiative, 
mastery, all are in the German school from 
the day the child enters until it goes out 
equipped for the struggle of life. Germany 
is almost an absolutism, we think, but 
in the schools the powers of the child are de- 
veloped along such lines of freedom and in- 
dependence as do not prevail in our own 
schools. This efficiency has counted tremen- 
dously in the present war. 


ARE OUR SCHOOLS PRODUCING DEPENDENTS 


At a meeting of the National Educational 
Association a Western superintendent of 
public schools declared that “our present sys- 
tem of education has produced a luxuriant 
and spineless crop of nobodies, because the 
children of this country are not taught to 
work.” I need not say that this criticism is 
too severe, but the steadily increasing 
erowd of jobless men shows a deficient 
training somewhere. I am not prepared to 
say that it is in our educational system, 
though the sudden and urgent demand for 
vocational training seems to be a confession 
of that kind, but jobless men mean men who 
lack the initiative. They cannot do things 
for themselves. Somebody must hire them 
or they cannot get on. With a country of 
such unparalleled resources as ours, with 
such inviting opportunities, men who have 
the initiative ought to be able to do some- 
thing for themselves. Therefore when hun- 
dreds of thousands of them are jobless as 
soon as there is a little disturbance in busi- 
ness, and the crowd always increasing, it 
indicates that the training of youth and chil- 
dren is not developing the initiative. 

The Fourth of July and the big Declara- 
tion and the American eagle to the, contrary 
notwithstanding, we seem to be raising up 
a mass of dependents instead of independ- 
ents. There is something wrong somewhere, 
I say, but whether it is in the schools or out 
of them, whether in the family or in the 
clamor of social reformers against child 
labor, I cannot say. It needs more careful 
inquiry. But certainly we ought to view 
with some misgiving the demands for a law 
which forbids a boy to engage in any re- 
munerative employment until he is in the 
middle of his teens. Young men come up 
from the country and make the successful 
men of our city, the leaders in the profes- 
sions and in business, and every last one of 
them learned to work before he was sixteen 
or fourteen or twelve or even ten. Indoc- 
trinate a boy until he is well along in his 
youth with the idea that work is a misfortune 
or a wrong or a penalty and you have given 
him a pretty strong push toward membership 
in the jobless procession and a helpless ex- 
istence. We need to draw a line between 
the abuses of child labor and a_ healthy 
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amount of it. Many a lawmaker who is 
forced by social agitation to vote for radical 
laws thanks God every day that he learned 
to work when a child. Garfield said that 
genius was only another name for downright 
work, or something to that effect. If we do 
not teach the rising generation to work, we 
miss the most important part of their train- 
ing. 
A CHILD’S FEELINGS 

The common notion that childhood is 
smaller, narrower than manhood or woman- 
hood is not true so far as the feelings go. 
“My wee heart is broken,” exclaimed a dis- 
appointed little tot. It had all the measure- 
ment of a great grief. “I love my mother 
up to the sky, along it a bit and down on the 
other side,” said another little one. There 
was nothing small about that, nor about the 
declaration of the little boy who said, “I love 
my father so much that if he died I would 
have him stuffed.” The feelings of a child 
go the whole length. Carrying these feelings 
into the wisdom and strength of manhood, 
through freshness up to maturity, is what 
Coleridge calls the gift of genius. A globe- 
trotter becomes blasé; the more he sees of 
the world the less it excites his interest or 
moves his feelings. The traveler through 
life suffers a similar danger. Familiarity 
with its objects and experiences has a ten- 
dency to dull the edge. There always is a 
kingdom which we do not seem able to pos- 
sess except by continuing like little children, 


CHILD EVANGELISM 


Hence the advocate of child evangelism 
has great arguments, for the church needs 
the tide of young life, and the child needs the 
power of religion to keep its feelings pure, 
and the life of religion to keep them fresh 
and full. “Thou hast the dew of thy youth,” 
is a very beautiful and very significant ex- 
pression. To argue against the feeling or 
emotion in religion is practically to put up 
the bars against childhood in religion. It is a 
noticeable fact that churches which put all 
the emphasis on intellectuality do not draw 
the young. They miss Coleridge’s mark of 
genius and Beecher’s characterization that 
the mother’s heart is the child’s schoolroom. 
The church should have the warm heart of 
the mother for its children. 

But the church is in danger when it famil- 
iarizes its children. with the forms and ordi- 
nances and even truth of religion without 
cultivating in them its spirit. Filling the 
church up with children who have neither 
felt the power of religion nor experienced 
its life always has been a sure way of cor- 
rupting it. Nothing in the history of the 
church is clearer than this. Hence again, the 
need of child evangelism, the evangelism of 
deep, spiritual religion. A little boy said to 
his mother, “If you don’t forgive me now 
when I am sorry, I'll soon not be sorry, and 
then I won’t care whether you forgive me or 
not.” How unspeakably important it is to 
turn the child in those early days of the 
tender spirit and unfeigned penitence to the 
loving Saviour and forgiving God. It would 
save an unnumbered multitude who only too 
easily pass from the day when they feel sorry 
to the cold, hard years when they neither 
feel sorry nor ask for pardon. 

The worthy judge of the Chicago Juvenile 
Court says that when a child, man or woman 
begins to do down-hill, “the whole way seems 
to be greased.” The mighty call of Chil- 
dren’s Day is to keep the young feet from 
starting on the downward way, to bring 
them to Him who is the Way, the Truth and 
the Life. 


DR. BROWN’S 


Blessed are the Forgiven 


Here is a psalm for the soul that has sinned—it is therefore a 
universal psalm. The first psalm opens with a Beatitude for the 
righteous,man—‘Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel 
of the ungodly.” This psalm opens with a Beatitude for the un- 
righteous man, indicating the blessedness yet in store for him if 
he will—*Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven.” 

We cannot assert positively that this psalm came from the pen 
of David, but it would fit into his experience with wonderful pre- 
cision, He had sinned most grievously. He had suffered for a 
year with a guilty secret burdening his heart. He was man enough 
to accept the stern rebuke of Nathan, the prophet of God. He had 
confessed and repented of his sin in words which find their coun- 
terpart at least in the famous penitential psalm. Now he was 
ready to sing the blessedness of forgiveness and of restoration to 
the favor of God. 

“David said unto Nathan, I have sinned against the Lord. And 
Nathan said to David, The Lord also hath put away thy sin.” 
The heart of the gospel is laid bare in the brief words of the two 
men. Open confession followed by freely bestowed forgiveness ! 
The turning from eyil attended by the removal of the sense of 
alienation from God! 


THE THREEFOLD DESIGNATION FOR WRONGDOING 


Here three distinct words are used to designate moral disobedi- 
ence. The first is ‘“‘transgression,” for all wrongdoing is a rebel- 
lion against rightful authority—the sinner has “gone across” (tak- 
ing the literal meaning of the word) the legitimate bounds of 
action. The second is “sin,’’ which means literally, ‘‘missing the 
mark,” for the evil-doer is shooting wild and landing his arrows of 
effort anywhere but in the target. His whole aim is mistaken; 
the entire direction of his life spells defeat. The third is “‘iniq- 
uity,”’ which means “crookedness” and “distortion.” 

Three words also are used to portray the relief which comes 
by divine mercy. The first one is “forgiven,” that is to say, liter- 
ally, ‘taken away” or “lifted off,” as a load removed from an over- 
burdened heart. The second is “covered” as though God had by 
the act of pardon hidden the wrongdoing from his own eyes that 
it might be remembered against the transgressor no more. The 
third is taken from the figure of canceling a debt—the Lord no 
longer “imputeth” the evil-doing which is of record against the 
man who having forsaken his evil way is accorded forgiveness. 

How the changes are rung upon this great experience by the 
use of varying terms to bring out the many shades of meaning con- 
tained in it! How the prism of language is used to break up the 
white light of divine mercy as it streams upon us from above, show- 
ing the lovely component colors held within that gracious experi- 
ence! The sin once confessed and repented of is forgiven, covered, 
imputed to us no more. 


THE BLIGHTING EFFECT OF AN UNCONFESSED SIN 


How grievous is the sense of unconfessed, unrelieved guilt! 
“When I kept silence my bones waxed old.’’ The troubled, uneasy 
conscience was drying up all the juices of his inner life! In India 
it was once the practice to give grains of rice to suspected crim- 
inals. If they were guilty it was believed that they would not be 
able to chew the grains and mingle them with saliva so as to be 
able to swallow them. The grains of rice taken from lips kept dry 
by moral disquiet within testified against them. 

The need of forgiveness is universal. It was not some vile 
wretch, it was one of the saintliest of men who said, “Tf we say 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us; 
but if we confess our sins he is faithful and just-to forgive.” How 
ean any self-satisfied Pharisee strut down the aisle, saying by his 
haughty bearing, “Thank God I am not as other men are—I 
have no personal need of the divine forgiveness.” The only pos- 
sible attitude for an honest soul is the one which says, “Have mercy 
upon me, O God—against thee have I sinned.” 

Men differ widely in the form and in the measure of their 
wrongdoing—they are one in the fact. Murder, theft, adultry— 
you are free from these, you say. Well and good! It is better 
so—be grateful that your life has not been stained by coarse crime. 
But “anger, malice and envy, strife, evil-speaking and selfishness” 
—the apostle enumerates these as being hateful to God and deadly 
to spiritual life. Are we equally guiltless when he calls the roll 
of these offenses? 

When we turn to God in penitence with words of confession 
and a prayer for forgiveness upon our lips, the action becomes sac- 
ramental, not in its outward form as in the Roman Church, but 
in its essential content. It is a sacrament which is taken kneeling 
with these words whispered into the divine ear upon its acceptance, 
“Lord, I am not worthy.” 


International Sunday School Lesson for June 13, Psa, 32. 
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BIBLE GLAS 


THE CONDITIONS FOR PARDON 


It goes without saying that there must be sorrow for the wrong 
done and a genuine breaking away from it in order to obtain for- 
giveness. The son who came back from the far country found wel- 
come and forgiveness in his father’s house even though he had 
wasted his substance with the disreputable and had tarnished the 
family honor. He would not have found welcome, however, had 
he undertaken to bring his evil habits and associates with him from 
the far country into his father’s house. : 

There must also be genuine trust in the divine readiness to for- 
give. Some men find it hard to believe that God forgives sin—per- 
haps because they are ofttimes unforgiving themselves. “If we 
confess our sins—he is faithful and just to forgive.” Believe that 
and act upon it—it is the Gospel of the Son of God. 

Then as a further condition there must be a forgiving heart on 
the part of the man who would be forgiven. “Father, Forgive, as 
we forgive.’ “Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain 
mercy.” By the practice of mercy they establish themselves on 
that level where mercy is to be received. You cannot live on that 
lower level of legalism demanding your pound of flesh with one 
breath and then with the next entreat God for his compassion. 

There is a short story which illustrates this point. There was 
a certain king who had a subject who owed him ten thousand tal- 
ents, that is to say, about eleven millions of dollars. When the 
subject failed utterly and was unable to pay, the king forgave him 
and released him from his obligation. But this man had a fellow- 
subject who owed him twenty-five dollars. And when his debtor 
was similarly straightened, he took him by the throat and cast him 
into prison, saying, “Pay me what thou owest.” 

What frightful inconsistency! Alas for those who expect that 
their eleven millions of faults will be overlooked by the divine com- 
passion and then go forth with unrelenting censure for the petty 
offenses of their fellows! What a long road they must travel before 
they come within sight of the Cross where he out of a sinless heart 
prayed the Father to forgive the men who were unjustly putting 
him to death on the ground that they knew not what they did! It 
is well that these words are in the Lord’s Prayer where we hear 
them and say them and feel them daily—‘Father, forgive us our 
trespasses.as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 


THE HEAVY COST OF FORGIVENESS 


Real forgiveness costs something. It is no light-hearted care- 
lessness toward the wrongdoing of others because we wish them to 
view our faults in the same superficial way. Genuine forgiveness 
is coupled with a clear recognition of the awfulness of wrongdoing 
in every form. Sin is high-handed rebellion against God. It is an 
act of treason against the government whose protection we enjoy. 

The act of forgiveness therefore takes deep hold upon that which 
is vital in the life-of the one who forgives. “These are they who 
have washed their robes and made them white.” Where? Not in 
the river of water clear as crystal which flowed through the streets 
of the city of God. Paradoxical as it sounds, they had “washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” This 
bold expression indicates that the bestowal of forgiveness had cost 
the heart’s blood of One who accomplished their redemption. 

When the honest merchant is patient with some dishonest clerk, 
shielding him from exposure and allowing him time to make resti- 
tution; when the man of truth is merciful toward some liar that 
he may win him to a life of integrity; when a pure woman forgives 
and bears with the misdeeds of an unfaithful husband that she may 
restore him to a life of fidelity; when parents who have given the 
very substance of their lives for the good of their children only to 
have their love insulted by evil behavior, still show themselves 
ready to help—they all with one accord go outside the city walls 
to a place called Calvary, suffering vicariously on behalf of those 
wrongdoers whom they would restore. This is the way of the 
Cross and it is the only way whereby moral restoration ean be 
surely achieved. 

When the penitent daughter in “The Bonnie Brier Bush” re- 
turned to the home of her father (that stern, exacting Scotch elder 
who had blotted her name out of the family register in his Bible) 
there was a scene to gladden the angels of God. The had re- 
pented her shameful escapade and the father had re his lack 
of compassion. He brought his Bible to show her what he had 
done and then bowed his head with shame. She took her pen and 
wrote in the place where her name had been erased these words: 


“FLORA CAMPBELL 
Missed, April, 1873 
Found, September, 1873 
‘Her father fell on her neck and kissed her,’ ” 
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THE 
Christian Freedom 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for June 6-12 : 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Freedom from Sin. Rom. 8: 1-11. 

Christ Our Hzample. It. can never be 
made too plain by those who preach the 
Word that God’s purpose in dealing with his 
children is to,.get them wholly clear of sin. 
Sometimes the good news is interpreted as 
if it were an insurance plan to avoid the 
fire and get in through the gates of pearl, 
quite without reference to character. As a 
matter of fact, we have in the Bible nothing 
but poetical descriptions of the life to come, 
‘upon none of which are we justified in basing 
any chart or map of heaven or hell, Heaven 
is in the soul of a man, or it is nowhere; and 
the unhappiest fate one could imagine for 
a man with a bad conscience would be to 
be let in through those gates and turned loose 
in the streets of the New Jerusalem. We 
are called into the Kingdom to approximate 
our lives to the sinless life of our Master 
and to share his work. The sooner we get it 
clear in our own mind that freedom from sin 
is the goal, the better it will be for our hap- 
piness as well as for our character. 


Serving One Master. To this end of free- 
dom from sin we are called to obey the law 
of Christ. That law he himself expressed in 
terms that search the soul to its darkest re- 
cesses, throwing light upon all the evil they 
find. Christ’s summing up of .the law is 
found in the two great commandments of 
love to God and man. These are our aim 
and test. We must apply the test in the 
smallest as well as in the greatest matters. 
We cannot have a divided allegiance. Christ 
must be master, or he stands aside until we 
come to a better mind. Christ must be the 
master of our business. He must rule in 
all our social relations. We must make him 
the companion of all our leisure hours and 
the arbiter of our pleasures, 


The Expulsive Power of Love to Christ. 
Our Lord warned us against the peril of the 
empty heart. In order to get rid of sin, we 
need an active affection for good, It will 
not do to empty the life of sins and follies 
unless we are ready to fill it up with good. 
A first secret of getting on in the Christian 
life is to have plenty of Christian interests 
and occupations. The solitary, because self- 
centered, life leaves too many open doors to 

‘guard. We need to identify ourselves with 

the activities of Christ’s followers and wit- 
nesses, that our lives may be too full to know 
the full power of temptation. 


The Classifying Power of Obedience. The 
world is a confusing place, with seemingly 
balanced obligations and opportunities be- 
tween which we find it hard to decide until 
we find some definite principle of action 
which gives all things their proper meaning 
and enables us to find their place in some 
true scale of proportion. Things that are 
right enough in their place may loom large 
in a mist of uncertainty, as a tree in the fog 
looks like a mountain. Let the clear light 
of a purpose to obey fall across the landscape 
and we see where things belong. This is 
the true secret of vision which enables men 
to go forward confidently. Temptation is de- 


ception. It throws a false light on the gifts 
it offers. We need the steadying power of 


this purpose to obey to enable us to weigh 
and estimate all these deceptive promises and 
appearances. 


Closet and Altar 


DYING TO LIVE 


Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a 
grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, 
it abideth alone, but if it die it beareth 
much fruit—John 12: 24. 


Splendid are the possibilities and oppor- 
tunities that open to us here. Sometimes 
we feel that no life could be broader or 
richer than this, and in our faithlessness 
we think of death as the shattering of a 
great career; but they who enter into the 
faith of the Resurrection dare to antici- 
pate something far better—better in its 
scope and range, better in its freedom 
from harassing liabilities and limitations, 
better in its opportunity for upbuilding 
character worthy of those that are called 
“the children of God.”—Charles Cuthbert 
Hail. 


Rightly, then, do we say that death is 
no more an ending than it is a beginning. 
The earthly life has ceased, and the im- 
mortal life has begun.—Borden P. Bowne. 


Autumn! the sleep that brings the wak- 
ing nigh; 
The scattering of the seed, not sown in 
vain, 
That needs must fall into the ground and 
die 
If it would live again; 
The building of the throne where spring 
shall sit, 
Girt round with all her lovely pa- 
geantry ; 
Such death, and only such, as holds in it 
The birth that is to be;— 
This now, and winter later; then, O then, 
The violet’s breath, the cuckoo’s call, 
the fair 
New life that leaps in birds and beasts 
and men, 
And springtime everywhere! 
—S. Gertrude Ford. 


When Christ. rises, all things rise; 
when Jesus comes up from the tomb there 
is no tomb, he has left it; now there is 
nothing but vernal beauty, vernal music 
thrills the responding air.—Joseph Parker. 


Unto thee, O Christ, who hast con- 
quered death and risen again, be glory 
evermore! Light of the World, Splen- 
dor of the Father's presence, Son of Man 
in humility of self-devotion, Son of God 
in power—thy risen life is the assurance 
of our victory. From our low estate, 
compassed with weakness, made subject 
to the death of the body, we look wp with 
grateful and exultant hearts to thee. 
Thou hast tasted death for every man, 
and risen again from thy humiliation into 
glory. As thow hast called us to be one 
with thee in suffering, so lead us through 
experience of thy help in trial to the tri- 
umph of thy risen and eternal life. Rid 
us of all absorbing love of earth and of all 
bondage to the fear of death. Purify our 
hearts by the indwelling of thy spirit, that 
we may wait thy coming with expectant 
joy. And to God most high, the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, be glory 
evermore! Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin, 


UES 
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mOoUR (OF) PRAYER 


Christ Calls to Young Men 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for June 13-19 


BY PARRIS T. FARWELL 


Christ’s Call to the Young Men of Today.. 
Mark 1: 16-20. (Led by three young men.) 

Follow Me. In the first place, Christ calls: 
every young man to discipleship. No one is 
excepted. He wishes for the loyal service of 
every one, the consecration of youth, with 
its energy, its enthusiasm, its ideals, its am- 
bitions and aspirations. Each stage of life 
has its special gifts, the strength of youth, 
the experience of middle life, the faith and 
hope and wisdom of old age. All may be of 
use in Christ’s service. But first comes: 
youth, Christ called young men to be his 
apostles, that he might teach them and send 
them out to carry on his ministry. So he 
calls young men today to begin with him, 
be taught by him, to be fitted for the harder 
tasks of later years. 


The Ministry of the Word. Some he calls: 
to be ministers of his Word, to give up alk 
else that they may devote themselves to the 
work of the ministry in the churches at 
home, or as missionaries in other lands. 
There is no higher or nobler task than that 
of the man whose privilege it is to minister 
to the religious and spiritual needs of man- 
kind, to carry light into dark places, to com- 
fort the sorrowing, lift the fallen and preach 
the gospel of God in the person and teaching 
of Jesus Christ. Christ is always calling 
young men to take up this work. Whoever 
hears the call must heed it or fall short of 
his highest heritage. 


Service in the Church. Not every young 
man, however, is called to such tasks. Nor is 
the ministry the only way in which young’ 
men may give themselves heartily and loyally 
to the service of Christ. But every one is 
called to undertake some task, to use his: 
talents and influence in some way, for God 
and his fellowmen. There is no more impor- 
tant question for the young man to ask him- 
self than this, ‘How can I, situated as I am, 
be of the most use in the world?” Many can 
be of great use in the church to which they 
belong. One of the most important under- 
takings in which a man ean enlist is in 
teaching the younger boys in a Sunday 
school class. To do this effectively requires: 
self-sacrifice, love, hard work, but it is worth 
while, It should have the definite purpose of 
leading the boys to a healthy and natural 
love of Christ and desire to enter his service. 
The influence of a Christian young man on 
those who are younger than himself is one 
of the most effective means of leading them 
up naturally into the Christian life. We 
need more loyal young men for teachers in. 
all of our Sunday schools. 


Loyalty to Christ Everywhere. Then. 
Christ calls young men today to realize that 
it is their task to help Christianize the busi- 
ness of the world, its governments, its whole 
social order. Un-Christian methods in busi- 
ness, dishonesty, injustice are the causes of 
manifold evils, and the promoters of social! 
anarchy. Un-Christian social conditions, 
needless poverty and suffering, breeding in- 
temperance, disease and vice, must be fought. 
To know about these wrong conditions and’ 
help to right them is a part of the task to 
which Christ calls his young men in the pro- 
motion of the Kingdom of God in this age. 
And right ahead of us is a new era, to be 
handed over to-the younger generation that 
they may make it the greatest era for peace- 
and righteousness the world has ever known.. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


One Church’s Solution of the Second Service 

A church in Northern New England has one suggestion to offer 
in the ever recurring evening question. It has just finished its 
second year of what, for it, has been a good experiment. It has 


EX-PRESIDENT TAFT AND DR. GLADDEN 


As they appeared at Painesville, O., May 19, when both were 
in attendance at the State Congregational Conference and 
renewing a personal friendship of long standing 


held its evening service in a moving picture theater. The idea did 
not meet with too hearty support before it was put into effect, but 
it was held that as the service seemed to amount to little any way, 
there was not much to lose. From November to June last year 
the attendance ran on an average of about 225. This year, how- 
ever, the second, the average by actual count has been 417. The 
opening service had a crowd of 484 and the closing service, with 
the added attraction of a popular soloist, had 592. Some of the 
services ran over 800. But it was not alone the quantity that was 
gratifying, for the quality was even better than the numbers. The 
pastor on one occasion talking with one regular attendant found 
that up to the time he began coming to the services he had not 
been to church for over forty years, and a younger man who heard 
the conversation and who was equally regular remarked that with 
one exception he had not been to church for twenty-two years. 
One woman who was very regular but considered herself a mem- 
ber of another denomination had been so little of late that she 
had never even seen the last two incumbents of her own church. 


The Methods Used 

No lures were used save the gospel and popular singing. The 
choir was, except for the regular church quartet, a volunteer one 
and any one who could sing was asked to go on the platform and 
help. -One man from another church who was fond of music vol- 
unteered to form an orchestra and rendered valuable service by 
so doing. The people seemed to love to sing and the singing cer- 


tainly was good: Familiar old hymns were used entirely, and 
those were sung best that had a good chorus. No direct appeal 
was made for decisions after one or two early attempts, and this 
in this case was probably wise. But the results of the meetings 
were seen in many ways. One was a tendency to get nonchurch- 
goers back to their own churches, for they commenced by coming 
to the theater service and then began to go back to their own 
church. The question of having the service as a union effort was 
thought of, but it did not seem wise under the conditions. There 
are a number of churches in the town where this was tried—some 
eight Protestant churches as a matter of fact, as well as two 
Catholic, and the population is, if anything, under rather than over 
8,000. And all the other churches save on one or two occasions had 
their own evening services and at the same hour, It all went to 
show that there are in every community a large number of people 
not attached to any church who care enough for the gospel to come 
out and hear it. 


Results 


The expenses were met entirely by the audience,-a collection 
being taken every night. he rent of the hall was not high, as the 
owner of the show felt it did his business no harm to have it asso- 
ciated with a church. Another year more will be made of the 
music, as this is a highly legitimate way of interesting the people. 
The use of stereopticon was decided against on the ground that 
there was a danger of getting a class who came only for amuse- 
ment and who could not be helped. The theater was in a down- 
town part of the community and this helped in a measure, for 
there were a number of the regular attendants of the morning sery- 
ice who could not have come as far again at night, but who were 
glad of an evening service nearer home. In fact, there were a 
number of advantages about it, and at the end of the second year 
the chureh is unaware of any disadvantages. 

The church referred to is the South Church in St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., Rev. Paul D. Moody, pastor. 


Industrial Betterment at the Company’s Expense 


The contrasting pictures given below faintly portray the result 
of a “clean-up” campaign in a Pennsylvania village made up 
chiefly of the employés of one plant of a large corporation, having 
thirty plants in five different states in which plants a similar work 
is planned and being carried out. The company, which modestly 
withholds its name, is aiming to do the square thing by its em- 
ployés and is beginning by giving them comfortable homes at a 
reasonable rental. For many years the company had given but 
little attention to the living conditions of their workers. The feel- 
ing arose among the officials that it was high time to get at better- 
ment work in a scientific manner. An expert was employed to 
make a complete survey of all the plants and bring in a report with 
recommendations for an effective work. The report dealt with 
every phase of the life of the employé and its effect on his efficiency. 
As soon as possible the work was gotten under way. The co-op» 
eration of the employés was secured in the whole program and the 
result was almost magical. Many who were seemingly contented 
in squalid homes began to show a new activity. The fact that the 
company cleaned up the rubbish and waste from the yards and 
showed a genuine interest in the surroundings led the householders 
to beautify their homes. The company furnished paint and paper 
without charge and the employé co-operated by laying it on, with 


the result that soon some of the families had beautifully decorated © 


homes. One of the most significant features was the barring all 
forms of intoxicants from the houses of the company on pain of 
dismissal. Of course some were dismissed before they discovered 
that the order was meant to be obeyed. The efficiency of those 
who remained was so much increased that the boozers were not 
missed. As the work goes on, the enthusiasm increases and there 
is no doubt but that the company is bound to have one of the most 
up-to-date plants in the country, 


A PENNSYLVANIA TOWN BEFORE A CLEAN-UP CAMPAIGN 


AFTER THE CLEAN-UP CAMPAIGN 


' point after his work of reconstruction is well begun. 


IN PICTURE AND PARAGRAPH 


Some Excellent Results 


This work is carried on at the company’s expense under the 
direction of an industrial engineer who moves on from point to 
In one place 
good drinking water was carried to all the houses of the company 
where before there were only two places where running water was 
provided fit for drinking. The booze business there was nearly 
conquered. The wholesaler had to discharge his driver and do 
his own driving. He said that if he had not been interfered with 
he would have cleared $10,000 last year. Twenty houses were 
plastered, painted and papered and new roofs were put on fourteen 
houses. 


Parable of the Talents Demonstrated 


How 700 Lincoln pennies grew into $175 in a year was related 
at a Methodist Sunday school in Frankfort, Ind., a few weeks ago. 
The school wishes a new chapel, and the superintendent, Mr. M. B. 
Thrasher, conceived of an idea to test the practicability of the 


girl bought popeorn with her penny and realized $1 from the sale 
of popped corn. 

Many young women returned from a capital of thirty-five cents 
as much as $1.50 or $2, Girls made candy and popcorn balls and 
sold them. One invested in darning cotton and darned stockings. 
Mr. Thrasher, the superintendent, who conceived the idea, in tell- 
ing about the plan says: “I think the plan a good one in many 
ways. It stimulates a legitimate rivalry between the classes. It 
teaches the boys and girls a lesson in financiering. It shows peo- 
ple what can be done with small things by persistent efforts. It 
seemed a little harder for the young men to finance this proposi- 
tion than the young ladies, but the plan worked so well that we 
are going to try it another year. This fund will be used for the 
building of a new chapel.” 


New Foreign Missionaries 


A conference of the newly appointed missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Board has just been held in Boston. Of the 66 going out this 
year 43 were present; 11 have gone. Especially noteworthy was 


’ 


NEW MISSIONARIES OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 
Seated in front, from left to right: Mrs. Hess, Miss Carter, Miss Tenney. Row 1: Mr. Hess, Miss Cary, Dr. Metcalf, Mr. Lorbeer, Miss Bowman; Mrs. 


Riggs, Mr. T. Riggs. 


Row 2: Mrs. Smith, Miss Horn, Miss Wood, Mr. White, Mr. Hastings, Mr. Ballou, Miss Havens, Miss Chase, Miss Fairbank, 


Miss Munger, Miss Nash. Row 3: Miss Wright, Mr. C. Riggs, Miss Frederick, Miss Rau, Mr. Christofersen, Miss Kielland, Miss Wilcox, Miss Bar- 


stow, Mr. Hunter, Mrs. Hunter. 
Miss Waterhouse 


“Parable of the Talents.” On Lincoln Sunday a year ago he dis- 
tributed 700 pennies among the 700 pupils, who were told to in- 
crease the amount as much as possible during the coming year. He 
proportioned these pennies to the classes from the beginners to the 
adult classes, according to age and size of the class, with the aim 
that every regular attendant should receive one. The pennies were 
placed in small bags made of red, white and blue bunting. It was 
left to the discretion of the teachers of the adult department as to 
how they should be used. Most of the adults made individual 
efforts. On Lincoln Sunday this year the classes and pupils were 
called upon to make their report. One class composed of 67 young 
women reported having made $31.37 from the sixty-seven pennies. 
Another class turned in $26.69 and the Home Department $25. The 
intermediate and adult classes used various means of making the 
increase. Some retained the penny and invested it. Others took 
the total number of pennies they received a week and returned the 
earnings. Many women and girls did baking. Some invested in 
eggs and chickens. One little tot in the primary department bought 
an egg and hatched a chicken, raised it and sold it for a dollar. 
Another boy bought a penny’s worth of white corn; his mother 
made it into hominy, which he sold, realizing forty cents. Another 
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Row 4: Mr. Moran. Miss Reeves, Miss Whitney, Mr. Hall, Mv. Beers, Mr. Woodall, Miss Barnes, Miss Waddell, 


the farewell seryice under the auspices of the Dorchester churches 
at Second Church, Dorchester. The feature of that service was the 
introduction of the missionaries by Secretary Eddy of the American 
Board, when most of those introduced spoke a minute or two on 
their purposes in their new work. This was very impressive. The 
wide range of service under the American Board appears in the fact 
that among the new missionaries one. goes abroad as a farmer, one 
as a printer, several as nurses, doctors and teachers. Several Bap- 
tists are in the group, going out under the American Board be- 
cause their own foreign board is not sending out missionaries this 
year for financial reasons. As usual, several betrothed couples are 
among the new missionaries. 

Dr. Amy A. Metcalf is the first medical appointee of the 
Rockefeller Foundation to go to North China under the American 
Board. Among the famous missionary families represented are 
those of Miss Alice Cary, who goes to Japan; Mr. George D. 
White, Western Turkey; Miss Margarita Wright (Mexico), to 
Spain; Mrs. Whitaker (née Miss Gulick), who with her husband, 
Rey. Robert Whitaker, goes to North China; Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore D. Riggs, Western Turkey; Mr. Charles H. Riggs, Al- 
bania; and Miss Adelaide Fairbank, India, 
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RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Fer the Week Ending Fridey, May 28 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


A Tariff Interpretation 

The Court of Customs Appeals decided 
that the tariff law gives a discount of five 
per cent. on duties in the case of all goods 
imported in American ships or in ships of 
nations having commercial treaties with the 
United States covering reciprocal treatment. 
If confirmed by the Supreme Court this de- 
cision will compel the return of duties col- 
lected to the amount of nearly $20,000,000 
and a loss of some $10,000,000 on the re- 
duced imports of the present year, still 
further increasing the already large deficit 
of governmental receipts which face the 
Treasury. 


The Barnes-Roosevelt Libel Suit 


The disagreement of the jury in the suit 
for libel brought by William Barnes of 
Albany, N. Y., against ex-President Roose- 
velt, reported as we went to press last week, 
in another night session of the jury was 
turned, as a result of more than forty ballots, 
into a verdict for the defendant. 


Pan-American Relations 

A Pan-American Financial Congress, in- 
vited by Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, 
was in session in Washington and was ad- 
dressed by President Wilson, Secretary of 
State Bryan and representatives of the 
South American governments. The Argen- 
tine delegation proposed the establishment of 
a commercial arbitration code between the 
Chambers of Commerce and other large com- 
mercial organizations in Argentina and the 
United States for the adjudication of indi- 
vidual business disputes. Paul M. Warburg, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
urged the formation of a Western Hemi- 
sphere financial system, independent of 
Europe. ‘Though in normal times closely 
connected with Europe,’ he said, “the 
American continents ought to be so organ- 
ized as to form a distinct unit in times of 
emergency—a union whose transportation 
and credit systems will remain unbroken 
even though all Europe should go to war.” 
The Colombian representative, Dr. Triana, 
made an address urging the exclusion of 
European political influence and interference 
from the American continents. 


Disasters of the Sea 


The Holland-American steamer Ryndam, 
bound out from New York, was rammed by 
the fruiter Joseph J. Cuneo in the fog about 
ten mies south of the Nantucket shoals. A 
wireless call brought assistance from the 
United States battleship South Carolina, 
which rescued 230 passengers from the dis- 
abled ships. In a calm sea the two injured 
steamers were convoyed into New York for 
repairs. The Nebraskan, flying the flag of 
the United States, struck a mine or.was tor- 
pedoed forty miles off the southern coast of 
Ireland. The ship was in ballast and home- 
ward bound from Liverpool, having been 
chartered by our Government. The crew left 
the ship in a calm sea, but returned on find- 
ing her not in a sinking condition, and she 
returned under her own steam to Queens- 
town and thence to Liverpool where an ex- 
amination was begun by American naval 
officers. The British auxiliary cruiser Prin- 
cess Irene was destroyed by an explosion at 
Sheerness with loss of nearly all on board. 
The French liner Champagne, from South 
America, went ashore at St. Nazaire. 


A Chinese Business Tour 


At a reception in the White House to the 
Chinese business men who are in the United 


States to study commercial methods, Presi- 
dent Wilson made a cordial speech of wel- 
come in which he said: “Our interest in 
China is not merely a commercial interest 
and is not merely a professional interest. 
The people of the United States are deeply 
and sympathetically interested in China and 
in the unlimited future that lies before your 
great republic.” 


A Famous Criminal Case 

Lieutenant Becker of the New York City 
police, after being twice convicted of mur- 
der, had his sentence confirmed by the high- 
est court of appeal in the state, and is 
sentenced to be executed, July 17, on the 
third anniversary of his crime. Four of his 
accomplices in the murder have already paid 
the penalty. 


Scientific Inventions 


Mr. Edison announced that he had per- 
fected an instrument which he calls the 
telescribe, 
record on a wax cylinder, for use in the 
phonograph, of conversations spoken over 
the wire of the telephone. Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, in a speech announcing elec- 
trical improvements, anticipated a time 
when by induction coils on the head, con- 
nected by wire, it would be possible to trans- 
mit thought from brain to brain. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


A South American Alliance 


Argentina, Brazil and Chili signed a peace 
treaty at Buenos Ayres. At a dinner given 
to the diplomatic representatives Dr. Miller, 
the Brazilian minister to Argentina, said: 
“We are strong enough not to permit our 
love of peace to be confounded with fear. 
We Brazilians, Argentinians and Chileans 
declare our friendship and _ brotherhood. 
We make a vow of peace with our brothers 
of Europe.” 


Mexican Affairs 


The battle of the week between Villa and 
Obregon seems to have resulted’ in something 
like a draw, both armies being intrenched 
within sight of each other and each claiming 
to have gained advantages. Carranza made 
an appeal to the United States Government 
for recognition. Representatives of his edu- 
cational department are in the United States 
studying the methods of our schools. 


China and Japan 


A treaty was signed, embodying the results 
of recent negotiations between commission- 
ers of the Chinese and Japanese govern- 
ments, relating to demands made on China 
by the Japanese, which accompanied the 
retrocession to China of the captured Ger- 
man colony of Kiau Chau. In a proclama- 
tion President Yuan said: 

“Our rights and privileges in Manchuria 
have suffered enormously. We are ashamed 
and humiliated, but our own weakness in- 
vited insult. Let all the people unite and 
work harmoniously for the supreme object 
of saving the country.” 


A Non-Political British Cabinet 


To meet the emergencies of the war and 
‘the criticisms of the public, the British Cab- 
inet was reconstructed, including eight 
Unionists and one representative of the 
Labor party. The Irish Nationalists were 
offered a seat, but declined. Premier 
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey in the Foreign 
Office, Lord Kitchener as war minister, and 
Augustine Birrell as secretary for Ireland, 
retain their places. Mr. Winston Churchill 
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which will enable us to make 


is transferred to the post of Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. Arthur Balfour 
succeeds him at the head of the navy. Sir 
John Carson becomes attorney general; - 
Austin Chamberlain, secretary of state for 
India; Mr. Bonar-Law, the Unionist leader, 
secretary for the colonies. Lord Lansdowne, 
foreign secretary in the last Unionist Cab- 
inet, also was included. 


Italy at War 


The decision of the Italian parliament was 
immediately followed by a declaration of 
war against Austria, and clashes on the 
northern Italian frontier. Germany also 
recalled her ambassador, Count von Biilow. 
The first stroke of war came with attacks 
by aeroplane on the Italian coast cities from 
Venice south, to and beyond Ancona, and 
with a naval bombardment of Ancona. The 
Italians drove across the frontier in three 
directions—toward Trieste on the northeast, 
from Cadore directly north, and in an at- 
tack upon the Brenner railroad in the direc- 
tion of Trent, occupying with little resist- 
ance frontier villages and points of yantage 
on the lower peaks of the Alps. The eastern 
attack reached: Monfalcone, a railroad junc- 
tion within twenty-two miles of ‘Trieste. 
Italian aviators threw bombs on the railroad 
to Trieste which runs along the shore. 


War in East and West 


The French report and the Germans 
partly concede advances on the western bat- 
tle line. The British were forced out of a 
length of trenches at one point by a forty- 
foot column of asphyxiating gas, and were 
obliged to reform their line at that point 
somewhat in the rear. At other points they 
claim important advances. In the east 
German General Mackensen has renewed 
his drive north of Przemsyl, and reports 
taking many prisoners. The Russians suc- 
ceeded in spoiling his plans for an enveloping 
movement by defeating the Austrian armies 
further east. The German victories seem to 
have been mainly won by massing great 
forces, supported by powerful artillery which 
the Russians were not able to match. On 
the San River the Russians beat back the 
German advance, capturing six guns. 


War from the Air 


A squadron of eighteen French aeroplanes 
bombarded a German explosives factory at 
Ludwigshafen on the Rhine, opposite Mann- 
heim, setting two of the factory centers on 
fire. The machines flew 240 miles in six 
hours, each carrying 110 pounds of projec- 
tiles. One was forced to descend. A Ger- 
man dirigible bombarded Southend, an un- 
fortified watering place at the mouth of the 
Thames, killing two women, 


In the Dardanelles 


The Anglo-French forces pushed further 
up on the Gallipoli Peninsula after hard 
fighting on the difficult ground in which 
Turkish attacks were repeatedly driven back. 
Onglish submarines destroyed Turkish gun- 
boats and transports in the Sea of Marmora. 
A Turkish or German submarine sunk the 
British battleships Triumph and Majestic. 
In response to a threat of the British gov- 
ernment, through United States Ambassador 
Morgenthau, Enver Bey, the Turkish war 
leader, recalled from the scene of action the 
English and French hostages whom he had — 
sent to be put into the battle line. The 
Turkish Government issued notice of a sub- 
marine war in and in the vicinity of the 
Suez Canal. 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


Azazruk and the Camoogan 
BY R. J. SNELL 


“Azazruk, you don't allow any of the boys 
to bring their dog teams about the herd?’ 
Evans, superintendent of the reindeer indus- 
try in Alaska, looked at the young herder as 
he spoke. 

“No, sir,” the boy replied frankly. 

“That’s right. Don’t. If a dog gets away 
there is no telling how many deer he will 
kill.” 

They walked on in silence for a time un- 
til suddenly Evans said, “What track is 
that?” 

Here and there breaking through the crust 
was a footprint certainly not made by rein- 
_ deer. 

“Camoogon” (dog), answered the boy 
after examining the tracks. “No wolf, not 
long enough toes. Camoogon, I think.” 

“Where did he come from?” 

“Conoktimana” (I don’t know). 

“Azazruk,”’ Evans said sternly, “if you see 
a dog near the herd, shoot him! Shoot him 
at once! At once! Understand? Don’t 
wait till he has maimed or killed one of our 
deer. Shoot him!” 

“Yes, sir,” Azazruk answered quietly. 

“This question of dogs and reindeer is be- 
coming a serious one. Only last week at 
Sinrock seven of our best deer were killed 
in a single night. Whether by wolf or dogs, 
we cannot tell; probably dogs. It is a hard 
matter to settle. Both dogs and deer have 
their rights. The dogs are valuable, indis- 
pensable to the miners; so are the deer to 
the Eskimo. But out here, forty miles from 
any permanent camp, there is no.excuse for 
stray dogs. Ifa miner or trader is passing, 
it is their duty to keep their dogs chained. 
So shoot them! Show no mercy!” 

“Nes. nein,” 

“I must be going now. Good luck!” 
Pvans slapped his sled deer with the rein 
and went spinning away over the glistening 
snow. - 

That afternoon Azazruk was thinking of 
the promise he had made to Evans. He had 
said he would shoot a dog; shoot him 
' whether he was killing deer or not. But 
would he? Could he? That was a question. 
Could he, an Eskimo boy, kill a dog which 
no one had proved had done any harm? Be- 
fore the white man came and brought the 
reindeer, had not the dog been the Eskimo’s 
only friend? The white man had many an- 
imal friends—horse, cow, cat and many 
others. He had seen some at Nome. The 
Eskimo had but one, the dog. Who was it 
that hauled the driftwood over miles of 
rough ice for his mother? The dog. Who 
was it drew in the whale meat and walrus 
meat? Who had taken him on long polar 
bear hunts? Who was it that saved his life 
once when he was lost in a blizzard on the 
tundra? A dog. Was it not a proverb 
among his people: 

“Who kills him a bear gets him a coat. 

Who kills him a walrus gets ivory. 

Who kills him a seal gets meat. 

But who kills him a dog gets trouble?” 


Could he then kill a dog? It remained to be 
seen. 

“Hello!” A voice behind startled him. 

It was Adlooat, the fox trapper. He had 
a string of traps over his shoulder now. 

“Hello yourself!” said Azazruk, but not 
very cordially. He did not love Adlooat, for 
he was too fond of bearing unpleasant news. 

“Uba” (see), said Adlooat, displaying a 
eake of snow showing the track of a dog. 
“Camoogan.” 

“Eh-eh” (yes), Azazruk replied shortly. 

“You shoot him?” the other asked. 


“Conoktimana” (I don’t know). 

“What say Evans?” 

“Conok-timana,” Azazruk drawled. 

“TI think better you shoot.” 

“Conok-timana.” 

Seeing that Azazruk had little he wished 
to tell, Adlooat walked away, jingling his 
traps behind him. 

He had hardly gone when Azaruk opened 
his eyes wide. There, not a quarter of a 
mile away, running toward the herd which 
was grazing moss from the tundra, was a 
great, fine gray dog. Involuntarily he lifted 
his rifle. In an instant he had his aim. 
Should he fire? One shot would be all! 
He knew that, for on the ice hunting bear, 
on the water in a “kiak” (little boat), hunt- 
ing seal, or the ‘‘oomiak’ (big boat) hunt- 
ing walrus he was known as the surest shot. 
He could, but after all, could he? Could he, 
an Wskimo, kill a dog which had not been 
proved to be a bad dog? 
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Little Miss Muffett Abroad 


BY ALICE E. BALL 
XI. Serbia 


Little Lena, a Serb, 
Stood out near the curb 

. With a generous corn-cake to munch, 
When a big ox-cart stopped, 
And in it she hopped, 

Where she joyfully finished her lunch. 


And yet that had been his orders. Evans 
was a strict master. If he heard that a boy 
neglected duty he discharged him. And this 
apprenticeship meant meat and clothes for 
Azazruk, his mother, his brothers and sisters. 
Adlooat was not far away. He would know 
and he would tell. And yet, could he do it? 

He could not, at least, only as a last resort. 
Seizing a piece of -raw-hide rope he ran 
toward the dog. He was not only the best 
shot but the best runner of his village. 

Adlooat was some distance away when he 
first saw the dog. He looked to see what 
Azazruk would do. Seeing the herder with 
rifle to his shoulder he did not wait longer, 
but ran down the other side of the hill. He 
knew where the man was who owned that 
dog. He would tell him his dog had been 
killed; then what a time there would be! 
What news there would be for him to carry 
back to the village! 


Continued on page 702 
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Returns from Congregational Investments 


Paul speaks of being comforted by the 
coming of Titus, for he brought good tidings. 
Everybody prefers to hear good news, and 
when it can be reported of any of our 
Christian undertakings we ought to make 
the most of it. 

The annual report of the Congregational 
Church Building Society has just been 
mailed to all of our pastors. It is expected 
that they will read it, but the laymen will 
not have the chance unless they ask for it. 
Here, however, thanks to The Congregation- 
alist, they can read a few of the facts and 
inferencés. 

First. In 1914 the Congregational Church 
Building Society did a larger work than in 
any year of its history. It paid the last 
bills on 181 Congregational churches and on 
thirty-six par- 
sonages. This 
means over three 
buildings com- 
pleted every week 
last year by 
either a gift or 
loan from _ the 
Building Society. 
The money thus 
expended was 
$285,222.14. 

Second. This 
kind of Christian 
effort touched all 
parts of our 
country and all 
classes of our 
citizens. The above sum of money was ex- 
pended in thirty-eight different states. New 
England, which with New York and New 
Jersey contributed seventy per cent. of the 
donations, reaped returns for some native 
communities as well as for foreigners, eight 
churches being reared and two parsonages. 

Third. Wach year of our history is reveal- 
ing the desire for a better type of building 
‘in which to worship God. David felt the 
moral inconsistency of living in a house of 
cedar while the house of God was covered 
only by curtains. American Christians will 
inevitably become ashamed to live in houses 
of elaborate appointment while the buildings 
in which their religious activities center are 
inconvenient and even ugly. 

Through the promise of aid from our Build- 
ing Society, the churches of which pictures 
are given on this page were opened last 
April for worship. In both cases the former 
strnetnres were destroved by fire and the 
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Territories of Porto 


By Rey. William W. Leete, D. D. 


New England villages in which they stood 
needed the help of brethren from without. 
Will we not be better satisfied to have put 
our money into buildings of this type than 
into forms to which careless and incompe- 
tent local committees often devote them? 
Our buildings stand in every community as 
the silent teachers of our religion. We can- 
not best teach that religion except by that 
which appeals to the best in man. 

Fourth. This annual report of the Build- 
ing Society again makes clear the wisdom of 
a mortgage on all aided church properties. 
Sometimes churches are obliged to give up 
their present organized form of work. This 
does not make void the work already done, 
nor does it prove that there never should 
have been buildings*provided for them. The 
spiritual returns to the 
world’s life from a 
church of a few years’ 
duration are vast. But 
the report shows that 
even the money is not 


lost. The properties 
have, because of our 
mortgages upon them, 


been turned back into 
money. The income 
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from these sales for the last five years in the 
interior district, added to the contributions 
of those same aided churches, exceeds what 
both the Building Society and individuals 
from without originally gave by $1,723.85. 
Fifth. Another fact worth noting is the 
universal expression of interest and confi- 
dence in the Congregational Church Building 
Society. This expression comes from the 
state superintendents of home missions and 
leaders on the field; but the conviction of the 
people as registered in their gifts is a yet 
stronger testimony. Last year was one of 
retrenchment in many directions, but the re- 
ceipts of the Building Society were larger 
than ever before and amounted to $309,- 
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097.19. The number of contributing churches 
was 3,299. Nothing but failure to really 


consider the case could have prevented most _ 


of the other 2,797 churches in our denom- 
ination from holding out the helping hand to 
sister churches. While many of them are 
having a hard struggle themselves, it is a 
policy of enlargement for even a weak church 
to communicate with other churches that are 
weak. Our churches are seeing this and 
new ones are each year joining the ranks of 
the givers. 

Sicth. Finally, the report shows what a 
place of privilege and opportunity the de- 
nomination occupies. The over 4,600 
churches and 1,200 parsonages assisted by 
the Building Society in the last sixty years 
have comprised the majority of all of our 
churches. We are but tenth in numbers 
among the denominational hosts, but where 
without the Building Society would we have 
been? While not rushing in and crowding 
others where churches are not needed, our 
churches are in the forefront of respected 
and self-respecting agencies to bring in the | 
Kingdom of Christ. Let the churches gladly 
come up to the point the apportionment 
committees are asking of them in their yearly 
gift of $170,000, and let individuals quickly 
put their gifts, absolute or 
conditional, into our loan 
funds. The Building Society 
is never in debt, but a long 
list of waiting churches 
rarely brought below 100 is 
kept in weakness when they 
might be made strong. The 
$843,564.60 now in the loan 
fund for churches should be 
increased by $500,000 (it 
would then be over $2,000,- 
000 less than what our Pres- 
byterian brethren have for 
the same purpose), and the 
loan fund for parsonages 
should be at least two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, and not $104,695.79. 
Every direct or conditional 
gift made to this end, every 
will remembering the Congregational Church 
Building Society is the translation of ma- 
terial things into spiritual values, is a 
declaration for righteousness and religion, 
is the promise that everywhere in this coun- 
try the homes of love and faith and Chris- 
tian hope shall to all coming generations be 
maintained, 
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When this War is Over 


Sidelights on the Lake Mohonk Conference, May 19-21 


No doubt it was the absorbing interest in 
the Huropean war which brought together 
the largest number of delegates to the Lake 
Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration and Conciliation of the twenty-one 
annual assemblies thus far held. Out of 
some 400 who received invitations 345 ac- 
cepted. For a like reason also the daily 
press had fuller reports of the papers and 
discussions than in any recent year. It is 
therefore my purpose to merely give some 
impressions of a gathering of experts re- 
markable even at a time when assemblies 
for a similar object are numerous in our 
country and other countries. 

It is not a small burden of labor or ex- 
pense to bring 350 guests up to a mountain 
top six miles from the railroad station and 
entertain them for several days, having pre- 
viously arranged a program for six sessions 


with subjects and speakers worthy of such. 


an occasion. The royal hospitality of the 
late Albert K. Smiley, who originated these 
conferences, was each year a fresh surprise 
to his guests. But his younger brother and 
successor, with his honored wife and sons, 
have fully maintained the traditions of this 
famous hotel in one of the most attractive 
spots on our continent. 

The guests invited were, of course, selected 
with care, nearly every one representing 
some institution or organization of influence 
in American public life. Among them were 
officers of our army and navy, jurists, presi- 
dents of universities and colleges, professors 
of international law, members of Congress, 
clergymen, business leaders, editors and 
authors and officials of societies for proclaim- 
ing peace and preparing for it: 

The restrictions suggested by Mr. Smiley, 
excluding discussions of the immediate 
causes of the present war and of what na- 
tions are responsible for it, were necessary 
in order to keep peace in the conference. 
They also, as did the prepared program, 
directed the attention largely toward those 
plans for preventing wars which have been 
the prominent topics in recent conferences 
and which are the aim of most peace socie- 
ties. Mr. Smiley at the opening session was 
eareful to emphasize the fact that this is 
not and has never been a peace conference, 
but that its specific aim is to find means of 
preventing war by settling differences be- 
tween nations through arbitration and con- 
ciliation. Hon. John Bassett Moore, late of 
the Department of State and now professor 
of international law and diplomacy in Colum- 
bia University, who presided, pointed out 
that the goal to be sought is the establish- 
ment of a reign of law among nations such 
that each nation is subject to the law. 

The means and methods of administering 
a federation of nations so as to maintain in 
peace the reign of law are various. One of 
‘them, which has become familiar through 
The Hague Tribunal, the establishment of a 
World Court, had able advocacy by Hon. 
James Brown Scott, secretary of the Car- 
_ negie Endowment for International Peace, 

Hon. Theodore Marburg, ex-Minister to Bel- 
gium, and others. A league of peace was 
described by Hamilton Holt of the New York 
Independent, Prof. John B. Clark of Colum- 
bia University and Hon. Oscar S. Strauss, 
ex-Ambassador to Turkey. The possibilities 
of international co-operation were sanely 
considered by such eminent authorities as 
ex-Governor Baldwin of Connecticut, Jus- 
tice Weir of the Supreme Court of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, and Dr. Ewart of Ottawa. 

All the plans for maintaining peace, when 
set forth in detail, seemed feasible, and 


By Rey. Albert E. Dunning, D. D. 


some of them were so fascinating that one 
wondered why they had not already been 
put into operation. But they all came up 
against a blank wall at the question how to 
compel the nations to accept them. Force 
may be necessary to bring all the naticns 
into line; and who is to guarantee that any 
force which can be created, such as an inter- 
national police, a treaty signed by the na- 
tions or other means, can be relied on to 
support effectively the plans of peace socie- 
ties? 

As many methods were proposed as there 
are schools of medicine for curing physical 
disease. Some would boycott recalcitrant 
nations. Others would overwhelm them with 
the combined force of nations allied against 
them. Others would work on them through 
diplomacy. Some. would overawe by moral 
power any nation refusing to act according 
to generally accepted principles of justice. 
Some were insistent that if we, the righteous 
people, should constantly declare that peace 
exists, should affirm in chorus in home and 
school and church and halls of legislation 
that this war is to be the last, the psycho- 
logical result would be universal peace. The 
influence of sex was urged as a potent fac- 
tor. It was said that a delegation of good 
women visiting the rulers of all the nations 
and demanding peace could not be refused. 
There were not wanting those who laid the 
responsibility on the churches, holding that 
if they would more fervently call on God to 
stop war he would respond to their demand. 
Thus the whole range of remedies for war 
had advocates, corresponding to allopathy, 
homeopathy, hydropathy, new thought, Chris- 
tian Science and faith cure. 

The advent of President Hibben of Prince- 
ton University, of Hon. Lindley M. Garrison, 
Secretary of War and Maj.-Gen. Leonard 
Wood, discussing Preparedness of the United 
States for War, brought into this peaceful 
Mohonk Conference a breeze that almost 
arose to a gale, The main arguments of 
these three speakers was that this country 
should provide itself either with adequate 
means of defense or none at all; that an in- 
adequate defense invites disaster. They 
showed that we are facing a crisis, having 
already: taken steps which may lead to a 
sudden declaration of war against the United 
States; that the complicated machinery of 
modern warfare requires much time for its 
production and that to produce a 
equipped army a year or more of drill and 
organization are necessary. We have a great 
multitude of men willing and brave to de- 
fend our country. It would be an enormous 
cruelty to attempt to match against thor- 
oughly disciplined and well-equipped invad- 
ers as good men as they but undisciplined 
and ill-equipped. 

The resentment felt by some members of 
the conference to these speakers was proba- 
bly due to a lack of understanding of the 
points at issue. Neither party advocated the 
cultivation of a militarist spirit or of am- 
bition for conquest of alien territory. And 
all American citizens will be found willing to 
make sacrifices to defend their country 
when it needs defense. It is to be hoped that 
all may agree that the call to defend it 
may come at any time now, and that ade- 
quate preparation is wisdom and safety. 

Several incidents showed in what direction 
the sympathy of the conference pointed in 
the present war. -It included representa- 
tives from several of the belligerent nations— 
Great Britain, Austria, Belgium. When 
Monsieur La Fontaine of Belgium came to 
the platform the audience at once arose to 
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well- 


greet him. He was the only speaker so re- 
ceived. When Hon. F, N. Judson of St. 
Louis in a later address said that that spon- 
taneous tribute to Belgium would represent 
the verdict of history for all time against 
her invaders, the applause was long con- 
tinued. 

The platform adopted by the conference 
outlined the progress made in the last cen- 
tury toward ‘international arbitration, re- 
iterated proposals already made in substance 
as a substitute’ for war and expressed grati- 
tude to President Wilson “for asserting, 
with firmness, clarity and restraint, the 


tights of our people as citizens of a neutral 


nation.” 

Various chambers of commerce and other 
business organizations were represented on 
the platform by Mr. George Burnham, Jr., 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Mr. E. A, 
Filene of Boston and others. They were 
more outspoken than the conference as a 
whole. The report of their committee which 
they adopted indorsed the platform of the 
conference, bespoke for President Wilson the 
“cordial and hearty sympathy and assistance 
of all citizens, regardless of section or 
party.” They also asserted “that it is the 
part of wisdom for the United States to be 
fully prepared to defend itself from possible 
injustice and aggression,’’ while they advo- 
cated ‘‘the strengthening of our military and 
naval forces so as effectively to protect our 
coast.” 


The Steady Workers 


May I adda voice to the multitude who 
speak in these days about Mr. Sunday? It 
is the voice of disappointment that so much 
space and exploitation is given to him and 
‘men of his type. It encourages an army of 
cheap imitators to think that this is the way 
to do it and a host of people to think that 
this kind of work is ‘“‘it.’ 

There is a mighty movement of the Lord 
in these days, and the Lord should get more 
space than Sunday, concerning whom there 
is a great deal of idolatry and in whom there 
is little modesty, not to say humility. The 
Wall Street Journal in its issue of March 
29, struck a note that quite puts to shame 
the common utterances of our religious 
journals, who reflect the popular idolatry 
rather than the discriminating thinker. It 
says, as you may have read: “Hven such 
movements as are inaugurated by spectac- 
ular evangelists, who preach down to their 
hearers rather than up to their God, are 
significant. If that froth or scum is ap- 
parent on the surface, there is a movement 
of greater depth and potency below.” 

As one who has labored for nine years in 
the Middle West where the ground is well 
burned over by Sundayism, yet belonging to 
New England by birth and training, I can- 
not but be disappointed in the present un- 
wise stampede of the Congregational friends 
and its organs to forfeit its greater mission, 
for the “froth and the scum” of things, to 
the disadvantage of steady workers, who plod 
unceasingly for some of the things that we 
have felt were the glory and pride of our 
denomination and has given it distinction. 

My experience is that we shall have little 
to hope for in any state from Mr. Sunday. 
He likes to sharpen his weapons on our 
denomination, and while we are “boosting 
him” we are losing sight of the greater move- 
ment that is more encouraging to me than 
any of two decades of ministerial work. 

: WILLIAM J. MINCHIN. 

Mason City, Io., April 16. 


Hartford Seminary Foundation 


BY DWIGHT MALLORY PRATT, D, D. 


The first thing the returning alumni have 
to do is mentally to adjust themselves to 
this new name for their alma mater. The 
Seminary is no longer a single institution, 
but a trinity of administrations, moving 
rapidly towards its university ideal of reli- 
gious equipment and work. The year just 
closed has been one of exceptional promise, 
the combined student body numbering 194. 
Of these 76 were in the Theological Depart- 
ment, 72 in the School of Religious Peda- 
gogy, 46 in the Kennedy School of Missions. 
The latter, with twenty graduates and a 
more than doubled enrollment, held for the 
first time its own anniversary exercises. 
Rey. Arthur Judson Brown, D.D., of the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions gave the 
address on The New World Outlook. 

Dr. George Hodges, dean of the Episcopal 
Theological School of Cambridge, addressed 
the graduating class of the School of Peda- 
gogy on The Teacher’s Purpose. The school 
this year celebrated its 80th anniversary. 
For twenty-three years Dr. E, H. Knight 
has been the efficient dean, and was honored 
with special tributes of affection at the 
annual luncheon, addressed by himself, Dr. 
Mackenzie and representatives of the alumnze 
and the graduating class. 

The anniversary of the Theological Semi- 
nary was made memorable by memorial serv- 
ices held in honor of the late president 
emeritus, Dr. Chester David Hartranft. The 
memorial address by Prof. Waldo S, Pratt 
was so remarkable in its survey of his work 
and interpretation of his personality that the 
alumni at their memorial banquet unani- 
mously requested its publication. The latter 
gathering, in the Center Church House, was 
one of the finest assemblages of alumni.and 
friends of the Seminary ever held. The 
after-dinner addresses, as tributes to Dr. 
Hartranft, outclassed all ordinary occasions 
of this kind. ‘ 

That Dr. Hartranft was the constructive 
genius of the modern seminary, the most 
commanding personality in its history, was 
evident in the unprecedented tributes to his 
influence. During his administration the 
student body increased from 21 to 838, the 
faculty from 4 to 138, the library from 7,000 
volumes to 80,000, the assets from $250,000 
to $1,500,000. It is but once in a lifetime 
that one hears tributes to any man in such 
terms as “colossal,” “majestic,” ‘encyclo- 
pedic,”’ coupled with terms equally excep- 
tional as to the greatness of Dr. Hartranft’s 
spiritual influence. 

The after-dinner addresses, covering two 
and a half hours with unabated interest, 
without attempts at the customary humor, 
were given by Pres. Charles S. Nash, D. D., 
of the Pacific Seminary, Librarian BE. C. 
Richardson of Princeton University, Sec. 
Herman F. Swartz of New York, Prof. G. 
Walter Fiske of Oberlin, Professor Adams, 
the newest member of the faculty, Talcott 
Williams, LL. D., dean of the School of 
Journalism of Columbia University, Pres. 
William D. Mackenzie and Mr, James H. 
Potter of the graduating class. 

Dr. Williams addressed the graduates, 
numbering eighteen, three others receiving 
the degree of Master of Sacred Theology, 
and Mr. Edgar Wolfe, class of 1912, his 
Ph.D. The Williams Thompson Fellowship 
was awarded to James Henry Potter of 
Amsterdam, N. Y. In his charge to the 
graduating class Dr. Mackenzie referred to 
Dr. Williams’ estimate of ministerial char- 
acter and work and of spiritual values as 
one of the most impressive ever given at 
Hartford. 

The Pastoral Union indorsed the plan 
reoommended by the faculty for an interde- 
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nominational retreat, to be held in the early 
fall, similar to those held at intervals during 
the last ten years. It was felt that the spir- 
itual conditions of the world are so unusual 
as to call for a meeting of prophetic vision 
and power, 

The gifts and subscriptions toward the 
million dollar endowment are gradually ap- 
proximating the desired goal. The growing 
number of students is making the housing 
room and equipment of the Seminary de- 
cidedly inadequate. 


Azazruk and the Camoogan 


Continued from page 699 


Meanwhile, Azazruk had run so swiftly 
and silently that he was almost up to the 
dog without having been seen. Vausing, he 
gave a low, quiet whistle, such as only one 
who loves dogs can give. The dog turning 
quickly at the sound came running at once 
to him, wagging his tail. And in another 
moment Azazruk had the rope in his collar. 
There was not need for this, however, for 
there was a chain on the dog. Apparently 
he had been tied and had broken away. 

“What a fine big fellow he was, and so 
very friendly! He was glad he had not 
killed him. Yes, even though he had dis- 
obeyed orders and might lose his position, he 
was glad! 


He knew whose dog it was now. It be- 
longed to Tomingo, a French miner, Little 
Tomingo must be very ‘poor, Azazruk 


thought, for he had but two dogs. 

Azazruk had hardly tied the dog behind 
his tent when Tomingo came running over 
the hill. He had expected him to carry a 
gun or at least a club, for he made no doubt 
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but Adlooat would tell. But the little 
Frenchman carried nothing. As he came 
near he wrung his hands and cried: 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! You keel mon 
dog! You keel mon dog!” 

“You tie your dogs very bad,” smiled 
Azazruk. 

“Oh, Mon Dieu! 
mon dog?” 

“You will find him back behind the tent.” 

The little Frenchman went behind the tent 
expecting to find his fine large dog dead. 
When he bounded up to meet his master, joy 
knew no bounds. “Oh, Mon dog! Mon dog! 
Azazruk, you are one good boy. Mon Dieu! 
Bon Dieu! Bon! Bon! Mon dog is not 
keel !” 

“You must tie him more carefully after 
this,” said Azazruk. : 

“Oui, oui! Bon, bon! I will,” and To- 
mingo marched proudly away. 


Mon Dieu! Where ees 


. . . . . . 


It was a month later that Azazruk was in. 


his tent cooking bacon, wheat cakes and tea 
for Evans’s supper when Evans said: 

“I heard today what you did about Tomin- 
go’s dog.” Azazruk’s heart stood still. Was 
he, then, to lose his position? But no, 
Evans went on: 

“You did exactly right. My order was too 
strict. \It would have been too bad for poor 
‘Tomingo to lose his dog. He is a good man 
and a friend to the natives. And beside, his 
dog would not touch a deer. He played round 
my sled deer for an hour yesterday and did 
not offer to harm it. I think in the future 
we will trust those things to your judgment.” 

And then Azazruk with great difficulty, 
because of a full heart, said: “ 

“Cup of tea?” 


JUN E)/3;. 1915 
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A Round of State Meetings 


Southern California Conference 


In beautiful Riverside for three days the 
Congregational hosts gathered, 225 or more 
from outside the city registering. Not content 
with cordial entertainment in their homes, the 
éhurch conducted the guests through the unique 
Glenwood Mission Inn and furnished autos for 
rides to the top of Mt. Rubidoux, Also the Con- 
gregational Club of Southern California held 
a dinner, largely attended, with a number of 
brief, pungent addresses. The preacher for 
the conference was Rev. George Morrison of 
Pasadena, who spoke from 1 Cor, 3: 9, We Are 
God’s Fellow-workers, Among the welcomed 
visitors were Miss Miriam Woodberry of the 
Home Missionary Society, Sec. E. L. Smith of 
the American Board and Rev. George Irving of 
the North American Student. 

Obliged to pass by for lack of space several 
‘events and addresses of genuine interest and 
value, we may name five outstanding features: 

1. A successful conference year. Increase 
in church membership of five per cent., includ- 
ing additions of 750 on confession, and swell- 
ing our numbers to beyond 18,000; gain of 15 
per cent. in the Sunday schools; advance of 
one-eighth in Christian Endeavor membership ; 
five new church organizations; an excellent 
showing financially in a very difficult year. 

2. The ovation to Mr, Larkin. For over 
four years Rey. Ralph B. Larkin has carried 
the responsibilities of missionary superintend- 
ent of the conference with rare grace and 


ability. Now the lure of the pastorate con- 
strains him and he relinquishes the office 
July 1. Many were the splendid expressions 


of esteem for him. With great heartiness, too, 
greeting was given the announcement that Dr. 
George FF. Kenngott will succeed to the super- 
intendency while retaining his position as 
head of the Church Extension Society in Los 
Angeles. 


3. The discussion of young people’s prob- 


CLEAR-HEADED 
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lems, interests and agencies for their training 
by a group of eight young pastors and expert 
superintendents of young people’s work. No 
subject could be more practical or vital. Being 
the first subject of the conference it secured 
an unusually large attendance at the opening 
session. 

4. The benignant presence of Dr. R. R. 
Meredith. We love to cherish his activity 
among us and refuse to allow him to grow old. 
His freshness and spiritual fervor were a 
blessing to all in two devotional addresses clos- 
ing the morning meetings. 

5. Three magnificent addresses by Professor 
Rauschenbusch on the general subject of the 
Chureh and Social Redemption. So rare and 
rich a fervor of evangelical earnestness com- 
bined with the social vision, balanced with a 
strong common sense renders him a prophet of 
the new order. In the choice of him to be the 
last speaker, the committee accomplished the 
unusual feat of continuing the interest to the 
very close of the conference, 

In a conference on The New Congregation- 
alism, it was voted to sustain the Home Mis- 


Noteworthy in State Conferences 


Southern California reports increase in 
church membership; a new missionary 
superintendent is elected; reorganization 
of national societies is approved. 

Steady progress in Illinois. General 
plan of reorganizing national societies in- 
dorsed. Hmphasis on teaching and social 
service. 

Michigan has practical enthusiasm. 

Ohio has strong program of speakers. 
Ba-President Taft makes powerful ap- 
peal for Chritian unity and world peace. 

Large membership gains in Vermont. 
Movement toward increase of pastors’ 
salaries. 

New Hampshire gains membership and 
presses forward to enlarging Christian 
opportunities. 

New York reports good gains. 
gram of strong addresses. 

Florida's Flying Squadron carries fel- 
lowship and gospel training. Emphasis 
on young people’s work. 


A pro- 


sions Council in the proposed centralization. 
The pastor of the Riverside Church, Rev. Hor- 
ace Porter, contributed largely to the comfort 
and pleasure of the visitors,. and all appreci- 
ated greatly the moderator, Rev. James H. 
Lash of Pasadena, who guided the meetings 
with notable tact and ability. The moderator 
for the coming year is Mr. E. H. Hahn of Pas- 
adena and the place of meeting will be Long 
Beach, c. FF. 


Illinois State Meeting 


The Illinois Conference has the right to feel 
patriarchal, having celebrated its 72d anniver- 
sary. The reports of the meeting show that it 
is not at all old and decrepit, but rather that 
it is just coming to its best and has closed a 
most successful year. The sessions were held 
in the beautiful Second Church of Rockford, 
a church that is maintaining its high standards 
of work and efficiency under the leadership of 
Rev. John Gordon. Rockford is a city of per- 
haps 60,000 people, with a large factory popu- 
lation. It has been ‘dry’ now for some years 
and will probably never vote ‘‘wet”’ again. 
Mayor Bennett, recently elected for a third 
time, is a member of Second Church. The pas- 
tor testifies that the Mayor is never absent 
from a church nor prayer meeting service. He 
has made a great record for law-enforcement 
and is much sought to speak in anti-saloon 
campaigns, 

The sermon, by Rey. Clement G. Clarke of 
Peoria, was a message from a prince among us. 
It was a call to make the “adventure of faith” 
by a man who makes it daily under most diffi- 
eult ecrcumstances. With all the intensity of 
his virile manhood he pleaded for a following 
of truth, a doing of righteousness and the ex- 
emplification of love. Pre-eminent in the 
whole of the message was evident a thorough 
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understanding of the program of Jesus and a 
burning passion to follow him in putting the 
program into action. 

The conference year has been one of steady 
progress. One failure only was noted, the fail- 
ure to finance the University Church. Dr. 
McElveen, president of the Board of Trustees, 
reported the forward movements of the year as 
follows: the midwinter meeting in Chicago of 
the members of the advisory committees of the 
local associations, efficiency campaigns carried 


on successfully in six associations, the estab- 


lishment of a circulating library of 500 vol- 
umes for ministers, an increase in administra- 
tion fund, an increase in contributions, a five 
per cent. increase to the work of the National 
Society and prompter returns of statistics for 
the Year-Book. It is especially gratifying to 
note that the conference in spite of the busi- 
ness depression and the war received more 
money than last year. The work of the state 
evangelist has also brought larger accessions to 
the churches than in any previous year. 
Superintendent McCollum has just com- 
pleted seven years of service as state superin- 
tendent, A backward glance shows that these 
have been years of steady growth. During 
these years the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society has been reorganized to make the 
Congregational conference a much more effect- 
ive instrument for doing the work of the 
churches. An indebtedness of $6,000 has been 
paid and invested funds materially increased. 
The increase in contributions, though not large, 
has been steady. Work has been maintained 
in more than forty fields. During this time 
the Apportionment Plan has been adopted, a 
constant evangelistic campaign has been waged, 
an efficiency movement has been inaugurated 
and a circulating library founded. Into this 
work Superintendent McCollum has put himself 
without reserve. Much of the credit for the 
results is due to his painstaking labor. 
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The two most interesting hours of the con- 


ference were those given to a symposium on 
church progress and on home missions, ‘ Dr. 


McElveen presiding. It is apparent that the 
churches are more alive than eVer before to the 
need for emphasizing teaching and social serv- 


ice. Secretaries Hitchcock, Sheldon, Newell, 
Baird, Hodgdon and Sanderson spoke to the 


interest and profit of all. Dr, Sanderson indi- 
cated the drift of Congregationalism in the in- 
terior. He presented an exhaustive study show- 
ing that the denomination in its work pursues 
the lines of least resistance and that while it 
succeeds in the suburban communities, it is 
losing ground in the rural communities and the 
down-town sections of our great cities. 
Considerable interest was manifested in the 


discussion of the proposed reorganization of 
the missionary societies. President Cowling 
and Rev. John R. Nichols made addresses and 
there was opportunity for discussion from the 
floor. Dr. Nichols believes that great danger 


is found in the fact that the denomination is 
taking no interest in the proposed changes. Ye 
fears that either nothing will be done to make 
the societies more efficient than at present, or 
that the reorganization, because of lack of in- 
terest, will be carried through without suffi- 
cient time and planning given to it. . President 
Cowling strongly defended the plan of reor- 
ganization as outlined by the Commission on 
but admitted that he had changed his 
mind about some of the details. The confer- 
ence adopted a resolution commending the sub- 
committee of the Commission for its painstak- 
ing labor, approving the general plan of reor- 
ganization but declining to indorse the details 
on the ground that the members of the confer- 
ence were not well enough informed to pass 
upon them, 

Rey. W. E. Barton gave one of the great ad- 
dresses of the conference on the topic, The 
Genesis of the National Council Creed. His in- 
timate knowledge of the subject enabled him 
to enter into the most interesting details of the 
growth of this great document of our national 
ehureh life. Many who had not before seen 
how truly representative of the genius of Con- 
gregationalism the new Creed is, saw clearly 
under the influence of this masterly exposition. 

Mayor Bennett was accorded a hearty greet- 


Missions, 


ing when he gave his address on Municipal 
Problems. Rev. Harry E. Peabody of South 


Church contributed valuable suggestions-for re- 
organizing the young people’s work. The plans 
which he set forth were very successful in help- 
ing to solve the problem of the young people 
in his own church. Special mention should be 
made of the address of Rey. R. E. Bowers em- 
phasizing the need of a return to the devo- 
tional life, and that of Prof. B, W. Robinson 
urging that the life experience be brought as 
r as possible to the type that we find in 


Jesus. Mrs. W. H. Tuthill, Mrs. George A. 
McCorkle, Pres. Julia A. Gulliver and Rey. 
rR. L. Breed spoke at the Woman’s Hour. The 


sessions came to a close with a great address 
by President Davis on the Romance and Hero- 
ism of the Pilgrim Fathers, 

A resolution was presented by Chicago Asso- 
ciation asking the State Conference to invite 
the local associations of the state to standard- 
ize licensure and to give the state the power to 
examine candidates and issue the license. The 
plan contemplates the adoption of courses of 
study for candidates not having had ministerial 
training and provides for the issuance of a 
that will allow the licentiate during 
the second and third years of his course of 
study to perform marriages and administer the 
sacraments. The plan was referred to the com- 
mittee for further consideration. 

A memorial was presented from Elgin Asso- 
ciation protesting against the publication of 
the Kansas City Creed without the Preamble. 
The conference was also asked by the memo- 
rial to reaffirm its allegiance to the historic 
creeds. The memorial was referred to the com- 
mittee on polity, which was instructed to re- 
port next year. 

A resolution was adopted commending the 
Seminary on the proposed removal to the Uni- 
versity and in the planning for an English 
Training School and a goal of $10,000 was set 


license 
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for the conference to raise for 
this year. 

Rev. James: Robert Smith of Quincy was 
elected moderator and Mr. E. D. Seott of Chi- 
cago, assistant. The next meeting will be held 
in Rogers Park Chureh, Chicago. 


the Seminary 


Ohio Conference at Painesville 


Three things conspired to make it the great- 
est meeting in Ohio’s history: First, the beau- 
tiful town itself, site of Lake Erie College, 
where the women held their meeting. Second, 
the great successes of the year just closed in 
membership gain, in benevolences, in co-oper- 
ative effort. Third, the great program engi- 
neered by that prince of managers, Rev. H.-L. 
Howard, who assembled on the platform as 
strong a list of speakers as ever got together 
in Congregationalism. Some one said it was 
a National Council, rather than a conference 
program, with Hubert C. Herring, Washington 
Gladden, Peter Ainslie and William H, Taft 
as the bright and particular stars. 

Naturally, the attendance of delegates broke 
every record, the night meetings crowded the 
spacious auditorium and gallery, and the day 
sessions filled the big meeting house, Paines- 
ville, one of the oldest churches in the state, 
organized on the plan of Union, for many years 
Presbyterian, has been a bulwark of all good 
things, and it never showed to better advantage. 

Dr. Spence of Oberlin led off with a wonder- 
ful sermon, in which the Christian Basis of 
Optimism was most eloquently made the pre- 
lude to the thought of the whole meeting, 
namely, Federation of the Churches for Serv- 
ice. Dr. Gladden’s report of the substantial 
progress in securing the first steps toward 
State Federation, especially for rural and vil- 
lage fields was enthusiastically received. A 
startling statement of the report was that it 
was the rule that the more churches there were 
in a rural or village field, the fewer the church 
members. In the symposium which followed, 
led by Superintendent Rothrock, it was demon- 
strated that the elimination of competition and 
federation as at Aurora, Dublin and\in Medina 
County had definitely increased religious inter- 
est and efficiency. 

In a symposium Wednesday afternoon under 
the lead of Dr. Tippett of Hough Church, 
Cleveland, Dr. Stockdale of Toledo, Mr. Whit- 
ney of Columbus and Superintendent Royce of 
Cleveland, showed how thoroughly practicable 
federation could be made in cities, the splen- 
did results in Cleveland and Cincinnati, where 
Rev. I’. L, Fagley is secretary, showing the way 
for further triumphs. 

The women’s session at the College was an 
enthusiastic occasion addressed by Mrs. Lydia 
Lord Davis and Mrs. Roy Guild of New York. 
Mrs. A. M. Gibbons read a tender -tribute to 
the late Mrs. Kate Whitman, for so many years 
the efficient president of the Ohio Branch. 

The men had an enthusiastic dinner with 
toasts, after which came the great meeting of 
the conference, in the evening of Wednesday, 
when the moderator, Mr. Beatty B. Williams, 
a manufacturer of Mt, Vernon, made a stirring 
address, followed by one of the most convincing 
and powerful appeals for Christian Unity and 
World Peace ever heard in Ohio, by ex-Pres. 
William H. Taft. If any man in the audience 
had ever doubted the necessity of the church 
in modern life, or the necessity of missions in 
the world, those doubts must have vanished be- 
fore that tremendous appeal from a man who 
said, “I know what I am talking about.” That 
speech alone would give a distinction to a 
National Council, not to say conference. But 
there was no anti-climax after this high-water 
mark. The following day the church was filled 
all day to transact the business of the confer- 
ence. Delegates were appointed to the National 
Council; the Commission on Missions, after a 
splendid report by Dr. Patton, was asked to 
revise its report to secure more simplicity and 
efficiency. The conference pledged itself to the 
temperance fight in the state. Dr. Bridgman, 
who pleaded eloquently fof a greater interest 
in the religious journal and proposed a practical 
arrangement ‘to make The Congregationalist 
more useful to Ohio, was heard with enthusiasm 
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and the proposal secured instant approval. 
The World Crisis in Missions, presented by Dr. 
sradley, was heard appreciatively, - 

Not the least important of the sessions and 
perhaps one that will have the most far-reach- 
ing result was the symposium on Religious, Ed- 
ucation, led by Superintendent Fisk of the 
Sunday School Society. Rev. M. 8S. Littlefield, 
Rey. Ross Sanderson, Dr. F. Q. Blanchard, ex- 
superintendent of schools, Harriet L. Keeler and 
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I develop and print films for particular patrons. 
All hand work under careful personal attention. 
Best results every time. Low prices reduce cost. 
Cash Prizes for Kodak pictures. Work from 
my shop is a standard of excellence. 
MILES GREENWOOD, 
84 Cottage Street, Melrose, Mass. 
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Prof. Laura Wild of Lake Erie College brought 
home the need and power of religious and eth- 
ical education in the life of the future genera- 
tion. Dr. Blanchard especially emphasized the 
extreme value of the knowledge of the Bible as 
literature, history and the basis of ethics. 
It remained for Miss Laura Lynch to tell how 
under the persuasion of the Cleveland Feder- 
ated Churches, the Lakewood High School had 
actually taught the history and literature of 
the Bible with success and general acceptance, 
as an elective for which credit was given in 
eollege entrance requests. Lakewood has blazed 
the way, it is hoped, for many other schools. 
The last session, on Thursday evening, was 
made memorable by two great addresses by Dr. 
Peter Ainslie on the Possibilities of a United 
Christianity, and Dr. Hubert Herring on the 
World Demand for Leadership. It is impossi- 
ble to Summarize these great addresses, which 
held the unwearied congregation each for an 
hour, The Painesville Conference is likely to 
stand for many years as a record conference, 
‘and Ohio Congregationalism never showed more 
vitality, self-respect or determination to 


go 
forward to better things. 
The Vermont Conference 
The 120th annual meeting was held in 


Barre, May 18-20. The long strike of the gran- 
ite workers had just been settled, and the new 
hotel was unfinished, making conditions un- 
foreseen when the invitation was extended the 
visiting body. Nevertheless, the church rose 
to the occasion and entertained bountifully the 
usual number of delegates. These, together 
with the unusually large attendance from the 
city and vicinage, gave full audiences at nearly 
all the sessions. 

The sermon was preached by Rev. Paul D. 
Moody on Isaiah’s Philosophy of History, as 
Seen in the tenth chapter of his prophecy, find- 
ing in it the dominance of the Divine rule and 
incidentally applying the lesson to the present 
world-wide conditions, The central theme of 
the conference program was The Church and 
its Ministry. While the only addresses directly 
bearing upon this theme were The Social Gos- 
pel, by Rev. Roy M. Houghton, and The Task 
of Reconstruction, by Rev. George S. Mills, the 
business of the last hours crowding out the 
consideration The Spiritual Conditions of Suc- 
eessful Ministry, by Rev. Frederick B. Rich- 
ards, the full reports of committees and their 
discussions really bore upon the same theme 
and gave practical application as found in local 
conditions. 
were printed in advance and sent to the 
churches giving opportunity for a study of the 
recommendations before the discussions were 
opened. 

The Report on Interchurch Federation gave 
note of slow progress in matters of comity, 
and exhorted to a cultivation of the spirit of 
growing liberality. The Report on Religious 
Education was an exhaustive review -of the 
latest deliverances on this subject, and a rec- 
ommendation to the churches to adopt the 
plans issued by our Sunday School Society. 
The Report of the Committee on Sustentation 
briefly reviewed the varied Sustentation Plans 
of other denominations at home and abroad, 
successful and unsuccessful, together with at- 
tempts formerly made in our own state and 
issued in a recommendation to employ a Finan- 
cial Efficiency Expert in conjunction with the 
Vermont Domestie Missionary to increase the 
salaries of pastors and develop the resources 
of the smaller fields. Following this recom- 
mendation a committee was appointed to serve 
with a similar committee of the Missionary 
Society to carry this into effect, The Report of 
the Committee on Civie’Justice centered largely 
about the temperance legislation recently en- 
acted and pointed to the prohibition issue to 
come before the electors next March. The Com- 
mittee on Benevolence and the Advisory Com- 
mittee secured the adoption of resolutions look- 
ing to an advance. Following a discussion of 
the proposal to form a New England Board of 
Pastoral Supply the conference voted a refer- 
endum to the churches, calling for an approval 
of two-thirds of those acting before Oct. 15. 

At the anniversary of the Domestic Mission- 
ary Society the reports of two of the workers 
in the fields, Miss Cruff and Miss Roby, recalled 
the interest of former times when so much 
Was accomplished by similar agency. The 
growing movement towards federation of large 
churches with small of our order was discussed 


_ 


For the first time these reports: 


UNE 3, LOTUS 


by Rev. Benjamin Swift. Evangelism was em- 
phasized by the state missionary, Rev. C. 8. 


Haynes, and the veteran éx-pastor,. Rey. 
Thomas Hall. Large legacies have swelled 


treasury receipts. 

The conference was fortunate in having Rey, 
Charles R. Brown, D.D., give his address on 
The Church that Stands Four-Square, the first 
evening, and Rev. James L. Barton, D.D., 
speaking on The Church and a War-Distracted 
World on the second. Secretary Comstock’s re- 
view of the year showed unusually large gains 
in the membership of the churches and ad- 
vance in nearly all departments. Rev. H. L. 
Ballou, the moderator, gives place to Hon. 
J, E. Weeks, Speaker of the House. The next 
preacher is Rev. Benjamin Swift, place of 
meeting not announced. Cy SM. 


Granite State Conference 


Congregationalists of the Granite State met 
for their. 106th annual meeting in centrally lo- 
eated, beautifully surounded Tilton. The town 
is named from the family whose influence is 
prominently coupled with the foundation and 
industrial development of the region. Here is 
loeated on the hillside one of New Hampshire's 
best institutions of academy grade, Tilton Sem- 
inary. At the foot of the hill is the meeting 
house freshly prepared for welcoming the dele- 
gates whose number surpassed that of recent 
years and who represented in person about one- 
half of the 186 churches of the state. Rev. 
Cassander C. Sampson, pastor of the church 


for 30 years, voiced the first welcome the town 


or church ever gave to the state conference. 
A possible indication of the new sense of dig- 
nity pertaining to a corporation was evidenced 
in the voting membership of above 150, a num- 
ber considerably in advance of the highest at- 
tendance of recent years. 


Rey. Henry H. Wentworth of ‘Orford and Or- 
fordville was moderator. His address and the 
sermon by Rev. William A. Bacon of Littleton 
preceded the observance of the Lord’s Supper 
the first evening. The second evening was de- 
voted to the centennial observance of the Min- 
isters’ and Widows’ Fund, the oldest organiza- 
tion for ministerial relief in this country. 
Pres. Charles: T, Page gave a most painstaking 
and patiently wrought out history of its years 
of growth and achievement. With vested funds 
of above $60,000 an increased endowment 
amounting in all to $100,000 is sought as the 
desired end of the next few years. 


The program throughout had _ consistent 
unity under the general title of Ministerial 
Leadership. Important contribution was made 


through the devotional parts conducted by Rev. 
John L. Shively of Laconia under the subjects, 
The Fitting of the Minister, The Fitting of His 
Message and The Fitting of His Church. The 
following sub-topics of the general theme were 
treated as follows: Administrative Efficiency, 
by Rey. Robert C. Falconer of Hanover; The 
Minister as Teacher, by Rey. Rodney W. 
Roundy of Keene; Intellectual Equipment, by 
Rey. Burton A. Lockhart of Manchester; and 
Spiritual Power, by Rev. Archibald Black of 
Concord. 


IN ALL THE WORLD there's 
no other thumb that can make this print. 


There may be thumbs that look like it— 
but there’s no thumb that can make the 


same impression. 


In all the world there is no beverage that can 


successfully imitate 


you see an 
Arrow, think 
of Coca-Cola 
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There may be beverages that are made to look 
like it—but there is no beverage that can make 
the same delightful impression on your palate. 


Demand the genuine by full 
name—and avoid disappointment. 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


The outside speakers included Dr, Ewing of 
the Publishing Society, Dr. Rice of the National 
Board of Ministerial Relief and President Fitch 
of Andover, who gave the cencluding address 
of the conference on The Source of the Minis- 
try—Recruiting the Ranks. At the annual 
meeting of the New Hampshire Cent Institu- 
tion and Home Missionary Union, Mrs. Hast- 
ings H. Hart of White Plains, N. Y., president 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Federation, 
spoke particularly of the practical and effective 
work of Schauffler Institute in Cleveland, em- 
phasizing its pressing immediate needs that it 
may serve more largely in training leaders for 
work among our foreign peoples. 

At the 114th annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Home Missionary Society beautiful 
and moving tributes were paid to the memory 
of Rey. Edwin Ray Smith by Rev. Stephen H. 
tobinson of Franconia, Rev. William 8S. Gooch 
of Westmoreland, Rey. Jean E, Heath of Can- 
terbury and Rey. Albert T, Hillman of Conway, 
Mr. Smith's predecessor and until eight years 
ago for many years secretary of the Society. 
At the close of the meeting the trustees elected 
Rev. Edward R. Stearns, who has been acting 
secretary since the death of Secretary Smith, 
permanent secretary. ‘This appointment has 
been made to the great satisfaction of the min- 
isters and churches of the state. Mr. Stearns 
has long been associated with the Congrega- 
tional affairs of the state, first as pastor of 
the church in Lancaster and during the last 
two years as secretary of the Ministers’ and 
Widows’ Fund, having in mind the special aim 
of increasing the endowment. 

During the past year there have been four 
new churches added to the Congregational list 
and one dropped. One of the new churches is 
Salem Ararat (Armenian). This gain and the 
gain in church membership, Christian Endeavor 
and Sunday school enrollment has not been 
equalled for 25 years, Universal was the tes- 
timony that for long years people had not been 
so open to the appeals of-personal religion and 
that the challenge of a great opportunity 
awaited the Christian leaders of the state. 

R., Woo Re 
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New York Conference 


The annual meeting of the New York Con- 
ference was held with Flatbush Church, Brook- 
lyn, May 18-20. The general theme of the 
conference addresses was The Faith of a Free 
Church, Its outstanding addresses were deliv- 
ered by Dr. Hubert C. Herring, Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, Dr. 8S. 
Parkes Cadman, Dr, N, D. Hillis and Sherwood 
Eddy. Dr. Jefferson spoke on What We Be- 
lieve. He said> 

“New light is thrown upon the Bible in a 
hundred different ways. We do not believe 
now, as our fathers did a hundred years ago, 
and our churches must be endowed with full 
power in the ministry to give themselves to the 
unfolding of the truth of God. That is what 
we are set to do and we should not be diverted 
from it. Men are confused about God, about 
Christ’s relation to him, and it is the duty of 
the minister to study to make these things 
plain.” 

Dr. Herring spoke on the Meaning of the 
New Congregationalism. He pointed out the 
possibilities of the free chureh thought in ad- 
ministrative effectiveness. He dwelt upon the 
obligation of the common task along the lines 
of evangelism and social service. He also 
pleaded for a great lay leadership. 

Dr. Boynton spoke at the annual meeting of 
the State Home Missionary Society, He de- 
clared there was much written in biography of 
men who stood prominently in the world’s af- 
fairs, but what was needed was the biography 
of the commonplace, for it was the men in the 
ordinary places who were the heroes of fidelity 
and the exemplars of the spirit of Him with 
whom the world has to do. It is not the ex- 
eceptional man or church so much as the ordi- 
nary man and church that are the truest to 
their high calling and the most significant 
factors in the Kingdom of God, for it is theirs 
to do and to strive in the hard places. They 
it is who have done so much in the develop- 
ment of American life and in keeping alive the 
high ideals for which the Pilgrim Fathers 
stood, 


\| THE BOY PROBLEM 
IN THE HOME 


By WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


Author of “The Boy Problem,” “ Church Work With Boys” 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
OBERLIN OHIO 
THE (HEQLOGICAL SEMINARY 


OFFICE OF THE JUNIOR DEAR 


Dr. Cadman spoke on the Service and Wor- 
ship of Puritanism. He said: “That Puritan- 
ism still has a mission cannot be doubted by 
those who clearly perceive that a strong theo- 
logical reaction is already in motion.” Dr. 
Cadman spoke of the hymnology of the church. 
“And the Congregationalists might well use 
their electicism to move in the direction of a 
universal hymnary for the Protestant churches. 
The drift toward the sanctification of outward 
means is seen in robed chorus, the preference 
for choral quartet music, the wearing of gowns 
in the pulpit and the attention paid to details 
which, after all, are of importance; surely the 
bare repellent service in which the minister 
reads, prays, preaches and leayes nothing for 
the congregation to do save participate half- 
heartedly in one or two hymns, sung sitting 
down, is rapidly becoming a thing of the past.” 

Dr. Hillis spoke of the Universal Blements 
of Christianity and Sherwood Eddy on The 
Awakening of Asia. Rev. E, A. George of 
Ithaca spoke on Faith’s Opportunity in the 
Decline of Opposition, suggesting that modern 
souls had ceased to breathe out their threat- 
ening and slaughter, There was no longer 
any warfare between science and theology and 
that the opposition of philosophy had ceased. 
There was also a great change on the part of 
Mammon toward the Church and Christian 
teaching, and that Socialism was less antago- 
nistic. ‘All things are ours if we be Christ’s.”’ 

Ex-Mayor Lunn of Schenectady spoke of the 
New Protestantism and the Old Christianity. 
There was also a symposium on the Faith of 
Our Churches in Relation to the (1) Young 
People, by Rev. S. H. Woodring; (2) People 
of Education, by Rev. R. S: Smith; (3) Public 
Affairs, by Rev. G. A. Brock, ex-mayor of Lock- 
port; and Leadership of the Pulpit, by Rev. 
Norman McKinnon, Addresses were also made 
by secretaries of national societies and by 
Mr. Donald Lowrie, assistant of Warden Os- 
borne. 

A noteworthy feature of the Home Mission- 
ary meeting was the singing of the choirs of 
the Finnish, the Swedish, the Armenian and 
the Italian churches in their native tongue. 


Now Ready 


Winston Churchill’s 


New Novel 


In his various booke Dr. Forbueh has illuminated 
every phase of the boy problem, but hie latest book, "The 
Boy Problem in the Home,” is the moet constructive and 
helpful of all. Many other writere have been writing 
about the various social contacte of boy life, but hardly 
any one has ventured to meet the epecific needs of parents 


In thie volume Dr. Forbueh frankly takes the 
home gt og discusses the development and neede of the 
boy in t 
and offere countless practical euggestione which earnest 
fathere Gnd mothers will greatly appreciate. The problem 
of government ie very sensibly discuesed and the natural way 
in which Dr. Forbueh treate it fe refreehing. Likewise his 
facing of the difficult task of sex discipline ie frank and 
conetructive, and hie euggestione about religious nurture are 
eminently wholesome. . 


All who have been long familiar with the author's 
fascinating etyle will diecover it agrin in this latest book. 
It ie readable and intereeting and vital on every page. But 
there fe a breadth and strength of treatment here which ie the 
result of yeare of experience in thie field, and particularly 
through bie wide opportunity ae preeident of the American In- 
@titute of Child Life to eerve ae advieor to thoueande of 
homee and to learn intimately their epecial boy difficulties 
Therefore the writer writes on thie intimate subject, not as 
one who guesses at truth, but as one who knows. Yet the pre- 
vailing note of the book ie not that of the profeseional in 
applied peychology. There te all the tenderness gt the true 
pastor and the naturalnese of a wiee big brother. The book 
will undoubtedly find a wide and ready welcome and will guide 
many parents to a better euccese with their boys. 


G, W, Fleke. 
Obderlin College, May 7, 1915. 


287 pages. Price $1.00 net. 
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14 Beacon St., Boston 


ee periods, childhood, echoolboyhood and adolescence, 


19 W. Jackson St., Chicago 


A FAR COUNTRY 


By the author of 
“The Inside of the Cup” 


In his new novel, A Far Country, Mr. Churchill 
has written a book as fearless and sincere as “Zhe 
Inside of the Cup.” 


The title is taken from the Biblical quotation 
concerning the prodigal son— 


“and took his journey into a 
Jar country and there wasted 
his substance in riotous living.” 


This gives some hint of the tremendous scope, 
tensity and human quality of Mr. Churchill’s new 
novel, 


Now on sale at all bookstores. 
Lllustrated, $1.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York — 


The colored churches, the Nazarene of Brook- 
lyn and the Harlem of Brooklyn, also sang. 

Another interesting feature was an automo- 
bile sightseeing tour of Brooklyn Congrega- 
tionalism, which ended at Plymouth Church 
and a visit to the Arbuckle Building. On 
Wednesday evening the Brooklyn Brotherhood 
entertained the visiting ministers. 

The report of the secretary showed that the 
income to the National Societies for the last 
year showed an increase of $5,682; that the 
families connected with our churches increased 
25 per cent. The additions to our church 
membership was 671 more than last year. The 
total church membership showed an increase 
of 991. The church debts decreased $7,100 
and value of church property increased $607,- 
072; and that home expenses decreased $58,- 
960; the Bible schools and young people’s so- 
cieties showed substantial gains.. 

As officers for the ensuing years the confer- 
ence elected EX. M. Bassett moderator, Rev. 
W. P. Harmon secretary, Rev. Albert Grein 
scribe and Rey. A. B. Roraback assistant scribe. 
Delegates to National Council from New York 


City Association for four years: Rev. C. J. 
Allen, Rev, Charles -Shelton and George W. 
Bailey ; for two years: Rey. W. H. Kephart, 


Rey. A. J. Lyman and Mr. A. Gardiner Cooper. 
Alternates: Rev. C. E. Jefferson, Rev. C. R. 
Raymond and Rey, R. J. Kent; H. H. Hard, 
Mrs. J. J. Pearsall and Warner James. 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union was held in connection with 
the conference. The attendance was unusu- 
ally large. A gain in auxiliaries was reported, 
also the unifying of the young people’s work 
under the Pilgrim Missionary League. The 
treasurer’s report showed the total receipts to 
be $23,819. Beside the annual reports the solo 
singing of Mrs. E. A. Burnham of Syracuse was 
a most pleasing feature of the program. The 
work of the Congregational Education Society 
was presented by Mrs. N, W. Hankemeyer in a 
most inspiring address. Mrs. Hankemeyer was 
most acceptable as a speaker in a recent tour 
in New York. The former president of New 
York Union was appointed as executive secre- 
tary, in charge of all the work of the 
W. H.. M U. 


Michigan State Conference 


The 74th annual meeting of the Michigan 
States Conference was held May 18-20. More 
than 150 delegates assembled at Traverse City 
to be the fortunate guests of First. 

There were some new faces among them, and 
there were faces there which have been long 
familiar in Congregational circles: Dr. Bishop 
of Grand Rapids, the retiring moderator; Dr. 
N. S. Bradley of Saginaw, the newly elected 
moderator; Deacon Lane of Detroit, the well- 
beloved dean of the active Congregational lay- 
men of this state, a man whose 82 years but 
serve as the graceful carrier of nobly rounded 
Christian characteristics; Rev. Demas Cochlin, 
the kind host of the conference, whose hospital- 
ity anticipated every comfort and convenience of 
the delegates and who, as minister for 27 years 
of First, Traverse City, is known as “the first 
and most respected citizen’ of the town; Dr. 
Sutherland, who as state secretary is molding 
and strengthening the denomination and whose 
report of marked advances in all lines of the 
work spoke eloquently of the splendid work 
which is being done by- devoted Congregation- 
alists throughout the state. 

The meetings themselves were notable and 
highly potential in their tone. Evidences were 
looked at ‘straight. Prof. Daniel Evans of 
Andover Theological Seminary in two addresses 
of great power called attention in passing to 
the fact that “errare est,’ ete. not excluding 
the “reverends’ from their inheritance. Not 
only the. ministers, the church itself received 
straight attention. Rev. C. B, Emerson of 
Detroit in a constructive address on church 
efficiency warned against the tendency to over- 
organize. And in other addresses the danger 
was recognized that in these. days of great 
activity the church is apt to mistake nervous- 
ness for nourishment, blatancy for blessing, 
bluster for brotherhood, ‘‘the New World’s new 
friend, Publicity,’ for power, rapidity for re- 
ligion. And the laymen, too, had to meet the 
direct gaze of the speakers. Deacons who were 
elected for their sanctimoniousness and trus- 
tees who were elected for their worldly savor, 
shared passing notice with the Christian sol- 
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dier who, on the world’s broad field of battle, 
is “represented by his wife.” | 

But although the straight gaze discovered 
some dusty regions in Congregationalism, for 
the most part it saw a splendid realm. The 
dominant tone of the addresses was happy with 
what the year had accomplished, encouraging 
in anticipation of next year, and altogether 
“fervent in spirit.” From city and country 
came reports vibrant with splendid enthusiasm. 
The positive notes which were impressively 
struck may be summed up as follows: 

1. Congregationalism stands for straight 
thinking. Professor Evans emphasized at tne 
outset of the conference the place which 
straight thinking must play in the religious 
thought which would interest an age in which 
brains are at a premium. The youth of today 
do not value assertion; they do value argu- 
ment, They want to know ‘why,’ before they 
will cast in their lot with any movement. And 
if religion cannot be made reasonable to them, 
they will not want religion. It is the spirit of 
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the time. Honest and persevering study are 
essential to the minister who would meet ade- 
quately his office in the light of the demands 
of the day. The day when muddled thought 
is to be excused in the interests of exuberant 
piosity is past. This necessity of straight 
thinking was unconsciously stressed by Dr. 
Gammon of the C. S. S. & P. S. in a stirring 
address on the management of a graded Sun- 
day school. And during the meetings the in- 
tellectual life of Congregationalism was touched 
upon in a connection which will interest many. 
For Dean Nadal of Olivet College, announced 
that through the sacrifice and strenuous ef- 
forts of the faculty and of a new friend of the 
institution the college is upon a sound founda- 
tion and is to continue its work vigorously, 
with superior advantages to any that it has 
had before, 

2. Congregationalism stands for mastery. 
It carries at its heart a virile message which 
has power to rule the world. It is in real 
possession of that which is today the tragically 


REVELL’S LATEST ISSUES 


Christian Workers’ Commentary 
on the Old and New Testaments 


By JAMES M. GRAY, D.D. 
Dean of Moody Bible Institute 


The author has specially considered the Adult Bible 
Class and provided for those who have long felt the 
need of some method of studying the Bible by “‘wholes,”’ 
The Family Altar has not been overlooked, provision 
being made for an element of added instruction suited 
to the Scripture reading for the day. Net $2.00 


Unity and Missions 


Can a Divided Church 
Save the World ? 


By ARTHUR J. 
BROWN, D.D. 


Dr. Brown writes of things 
he knows, and presents a lu- 
cidly written, often passion- 
ate appeal for unity in mis- 
sionary endeavor. There can 
be little doubt that this dis- 
cussion will make a valuable 
addition tocontemporary mis- 
sionary literature. 


Net $1.50 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Studies of the Great War 


What Each Nation has at Stake 
By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS By 


Epitomizes with unerring instinct for essen- 
tials the social and political development, the 
scientific progress and the industrial achieve- 
ments of each of the belligerent nations; an 
authority for future reference. Sugxests stand- 
ards of ideals that must dominate the congress 
that will finally make the new map of Europe. 


The Last War 


Fanny Crosby’s Story 


of Ninety-four Years 
By S. TREVENA JACKSON 


The author knew “Aunt Fanny” intimately for more 
than twenty years, and it was during her numerous visits 
to his home that she dictated the material here brought 
together. A book filled with memories, impressions, 
and reminiscences never before related, forming a fasci- 
nating record of one whose name is known wherever 
the English tongue is spoken, and whose ministry of 
sacred song has belted the globe. 

Illustrated. Net $1.00 


John’s Gospel 


The Greatest Book in 
the World 


ROBERT E. SPEER, D.D. 


A Study of John’s Gospel 
by a man whose far-reaching 
influence is one of the great 
formative forces of religious 
lifein America. The material 
here brought together has 
already been ‘‘t ied-out’’ by 
Dr. Speer at some important 
student conferences with con- 
spicuous success, Net 50c. 


Gilt top, net $1.20 


A Study of Things Present and Things 


to 


God’s Book and 
God’s Boy 


The James Sprunt 
Lectures for 1914 


Come 


By FREDERICK LYNCH, D.D. 
Secretary Church Peace Union 


The Books of the 
Apocrypha 


In his new volume, Dr. Lynch places re- 
sponsibility for the great Kuropean War where 
he considers it rightfully belongs, reviews the 
moral and economic effects now accruing, and 


Their Origin, Teaching 
and Contents 


discusses the ultimate issue he believes will By 


By follow. 
A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


“Here is a Boy. In front 
of him is a Teacher. In his 
hand, each holds the Bible. 
What is that Teacher’s busi- 
ness? To get the Book ino 
the Boy’s mind.”? Thus in 
arresting fashion, does Dr. 
Schauffler describe a process 
of which his own book is such 
an admirable example. 


Illustrated. Net $1.00 


Bohemia 


Under Hapsburg 


Edited by THOMAS CAPEK 


The ideals and aspirations of the Bohemian 
and Slovak peoples as affected by the Euro- 
pean War. The story of Austria’s long oppres- 
sion and the reason why Bohemia should attain 
national freedom—convincing, appealing. 


ot neti Pe: w:O.E. OESTERLY, D.D. 
Warden of the Society of 
the Apocrypha 


Besides what would be nat- 
urally looked for in a work of 
this sort—an introduction to 
the books of the Apocrypha, 
account of their contents, date 
of writing, etc.,—this book 
contains an astonishing mass 
of useful and int- resting mat- 
ter of scientific value. 

Net $3.00 


Misrule 


Net $1.00 


TWO DELIGHTFUL NEW BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


Just Girls 


By Il. T. THURSTON 
“Do Ye the Next Thynge”’ 


A new story by the popular author of ‘‘ The Torch 
Bearer,”’ ‘‘ The Bishop’s Shadow,” etc. ‘‘ The Eight 
Weeks Club Movement” of the Y. W.C. A. is the 
motif of this cheery, healthy story of the sort that Mrs. 
Thurston has developed a peculiar genius for writing. 
Girls who have delighted in the pages of her former 
book will find added pleasure in this new one. 

Illustrated. Net $1.00 


The Light on the Hill 


A Tale of the Mountains 


By MARTHA S. GIELOW 
Author of ‘Uncle Sam,” etc. 


‘*There is pathos and tragedy, true to life. No 
stronger plea for Christian influence fur these people 
could be made.”—Standard. 

Professor Penniman, (Berea College, Ky.) says: 
“The story is an interpretation of heartache and joy.’’ 

Illustrated. Net $1.00 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


‘NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 125 No. Wabash Ave. 
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mistakened obsession of a people, namely that 
force which is ultimately irresistible. Into a 
weary and sinsick world it goes conquering and 
to conquer. And it has no doubt that it will 
not win the world to Christ. This vigorous 
belief illuminated the addresses of many of the 
speakers, From the copper country came one 
of God’s noblemen, George Kinney, a mission- 
ary to the miners, And his eyes shone brightly 
as he told of the mastery which his message is 
gaining over the rugged lives of the men up 
there, who struggle with hard-fisted nature on 


the one hand and with hard-fisted capital on 
the other. From the Sanitarium City came the 
son of B. Fay Mills to tell how the Christ 


spirit conquered the entrenched liquor interests 
of his county. In the annual sermon, preached 
by Dr. Huget of Detroit, the message was given 
of the conquering Christ spirit as it finds its 
embodiment in modern apostles. In the mod- 
erator’s address, Dr, Bishop touched upon this 
characteristic of mastery, emphasizing his con- 
viction that the church needs to come to a 


new realization of its power of mastery 
through evangelism, Others emphasized the 


characteristic of mastery, not by evangelism, 
but by the steady pull in the collar, by taking 
the long look, by employing patience. George 
Herbert’s words, “‘“God takes a text and preach- 
eth patience,” found their echo, and that in 
connection with this dominating conviction 
that the essence of Congregationalism is the 
conquering spirit of Jesus Christ which is the 
strongest force in the world and which shall 
rule. 

And in the terms of this dominant belief the 
conference found its expression. The temper 
of the meetings was appropriately voiced when, 
at the closing session, the Doxology was swung 
upwards on the wings of Old Hundred. The 
conference will meet next year at Bay City. 

BE. Cc. B. 


State Conference at Jacksonville 


“T like the way you people do things down 
here,” said a visitor at the Florida State Con- 
ference this year. “You know what you want 
and you go after it in a businesslike way.” 
There have been better attended state confer- 
ences than the one held April 27, 28 at Jack- 
sonville. Five cent cotton, 33 cent oranges 
and deserted lumber mills prevented a large 
gathering. But probably no conference has 
shown a better spirit of brotherly co-operation 
nor a more businesslike atmosphere, 

The conference met in the fine 30-room 
church with a night session on Tuesday and 
three crowded sessions next day—a veritable 
feast of good things. Dr. H. T. Sell, pastor 
of the entertaining church presided at the 
opening session and gave a brief but most 
hearty address of welcome, With him joined 


lanta, who told about his Traveling Bible 
School, and our own Supt. W. H. Hopkins of 
the same city, whose earnest, sanctified sense 
gives him a deep place in Florida hearts. Ed- 
ucational interests in the state were well rep- 
resented by Dr. N. M. Pratt, vice-president of 
Rollins College. 

Discussions during the conference were of 
an exceedingly practical nature. Much time 
was devoted to the Florida Flying Squadron, 
which had visited 19 churches during February 
and March, bringing messages of fellowship 
and the gospel training of the young. The 
plan was strongly commended for the impetus 
it gave for many decisions for Christ and the 
Church, 

Missions had a large place in the discussions. 
The women took a large part of Wednesday 
afternoon. Their total receipts for missions 
during the year, through the women’s auxil- 
iaries of the Florida churches, were $1,053. 
The second night session was given to Super- 
intendent Hopkins on the work in the South- 
east and to Secretary Sheldon for the Educa- 
tion Society. On Tuesday afternoon before 
the formal opening of the conference, pastors 
and delegates from home mission churches met 
in consultation with Superintendents Hopkins 
and Waldron and the State Missions Board. 
Problems of church life and work were freely 
discussed. Emphasis was placed upon the 
activities of the young people in the Sunday 
schools and especially in the Christian En- 
deavor, which is stronger by a half in the 
churches of Florida than it was a year ago. 

The next meeting will.be at Winter Park in 
early April, 1916, where church and college will 
unite in a welcome to the churches. 

G. B. W. 


Mrs. Booth at Boston Club 


Its strength in numbers and the high quality 
of its membership were revealed to good ad- 
vantage at the May Festival of the Boston Con- 
gregational Club in Ford Hall, last week Mon- 
day evening. Pres. E. V. Grabill performed the 
funetions of his office admirably, introducing 
the guests, who included Judges H. K. Braley 
and J. J, Bell and their wives, and Mrs. Quincy 
A, Shaw, so long a patron and co-worker with 
Mrs. Ballington Booth, the speaker of the 
evening. The latter was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, though she has often spoken in Boston, 
but the directness of her manner, the charm of 
her person and the convincing character of her 
reasoning grow more noticeable with the pass- 
ing years. If any of the 7U0 diners went away 
from that meeting without some quickening of 
interest in the men behind the prison bars, it 
was certainly not Mrs. Booth’'s fault. 


Her subject, A Commonsense View of the 


Prison Question, was handled in no sentimental 
fashion. At the start she expressed her belief 
that most of the men behind the bars were there 
for their own good as well as for the benefit of 
society and needed the wholesome discipline of 
the prison, and to realize that crime leads on 
inevitably to punishment. What she objected 
to was the idea embodied in the phrase, “Once 
a convict always a convict.” From personal 
contact with men in prison and just out of it 
in all parts of this land, at least 20,000 in all, 
she was certain that 75 per cent. of those who 
had come under the influence of the moyement 
she represents have made good. She felt, too, 
that not only the prisoner's own purpose but 
the help of society also are necessary in order 
to reconstruct his life, If every one before 
her would find one opening for a parolled man 
during the coming year, it would go a good 


ways toward solving the problem for Massa- | 


chusetts, She told a number of amusing and 
pathetic incidents about prisoners who had 
started on the upward way, and expressed her 
belief in the redeemability of human nature and 
in the wondrous power of the Divine touch 
upon sinful lives. . 

This was a distinctively ladies’ night of the 
Club, in view of the fact that women were 
given the place of honor and the Mozart quar- 
tet of ladies furnished music. The new sec- 
tetary of the Club, who succeeds Thomas Wes- 
ton, Jr., for many years the capable keeper of 
the record, is Mr. Theodore E. Stevenson, an- 
other lawyer with equally strong churehly ten- 
dencies. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BRAUCHITSCH, F. V., Salem, Lincoln, Neb., to 
German, Crete. 

BurLer, JOHN, Baptist, Weston, Vt., to W. 
Hartford. Accepts and is at work. f 

CUMMINGS, STANLEY, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, to Sheffield, Mass. 

GREENLY, J. H’, Dedham and Holden, Me., to 
Southwick, Mass. Accepts. 

HvurcwHins, J. H., temporary pastor, 
Springfield, O., to permanent pastorate. 
cepts, 

KING, P. C., Oberlin, O., to assistant pastorate, 
Washington St., Toledo. Accepts to begin 
work Sept. 15. 

KLINE, W. B., Wahoo, Neb., to Arlington. 
cepts. . 

McFARLAND, BE. O., Cripple Creek, Coel., to Cam- 
bridge, Vt. Accepts and is at work. 

PoLLtarD, H. H., First, Shoshoni, Wyo., to 
First, Van Tassell. Accepts and is at work. 


Resignations 
Fiace, R. C., Winooski, Vt, 
Jones, C.°F., Antrim Center, N. H. 


First, 
Ac- 


Ac- 


the mayor of the city in a few| = = 


well chosen words of greeting. 

The conference elected as pre- 
siding officer Rev. R. C. Drisko | 
of Pomona and Mr. E. P. | 
Branch of Melbourne was made | 
assistant moderator. Rev, H. 
H. Jones, late of New Smyrna, | 
continued as scribe, assisted by | 
Rey. BE. C. Enlow of Winter | 
Park. The business was largely 
directed by Supt. G. B. Waldron 
of Tampa, registrar for the past | 
seven years. 

Dr. J. G. Merrill of Lake 
Helen preached the conference | 
sermon—a thoughtful, timely 
discourse that well prepared the 
way for the communion which 
followed. Dr. Merrill has re- 
cently passed his 75th year, but 
preachers do not get old in this 
land of perpetual youth. 

Several new faces were in 
evidence this year, among them 
Rev. A. 8. Bell, the recently 
made pastor of New Smyrna. 
Rev. A. 8. Gaffney and a dele- 
gate represented Circular | 
Chureh at Charleston, 8S. C. | 
Visiting brethren from afar 
were Dr. F, M. Sheldon of the 
Education Society, Boston, and 
Dr. S&S L. Loomis of New 
Jersey, who represented the 
Board of Ministerial Relief. 
There was Dr. F, T. Lee of At- 


Meals a la carte. 


. { 
NORTHERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


F “In ell the wort] 


AMERICA 


(GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY) 


S. S. NORTH LAND 


SEASON 


1915 


Leaves BUFFALO Wednesday and CHICAGO Saturday 
Stopping en route at Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Is., Harbor Springs, Milwaukee 


Stop over Glacier National Park en route to Panama 


position 


Season—June 16 to Sept. 4 
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Club Breakfasts. Tickets reading all rail accepted on steamer on slight 
additional payment. 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, General Passenger Agent, 1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Write 


ad 


LuirzpL, H. S., W. Newbury, Mass., to go as 
missionary to China. . 

Parr, W. R., Granite Falls, Wn. 

VINCENT, T. H., Guilford, Ct. ‘ 

Yoakum, G. D., Park, Berkeley, Cal. 


Ordinations and Installations 


HeRHOLTZ, RICHARD, i, May 23, Salem, Lincoln, 
Neb. Sermon by Rev. J. F. Grove; other 
parts by Rey. Messrs. G. L. Hinkleman, An- 
drew Suffa, R. A. Waite. : 

Huupert, H. W., i, May 27, Groton, Ct. Ser- 
mon by Rey. E. 8S. Worcester; other parts by 
Dr. J. W. Bixler and Rey. Messrs. F. S. 
Hyde, J. R, Danforth. ; 

LEVONIAN, P. S., 0. May 18, Plantsville, Ct. 
Sermon by Rev. H. W. Maier; other parts by 
Drs. A. R. Merriam and A. L. Gillette, 

Topp, C. D., 0. May 3, Cole Camp, Mo. Ser- 

mon by Dr. F. G. Smith; other parts by Rey. 
Messrs, H. D. Sheldon and D. E. Jones. 


Personals 


ApbAMS, H. C., and family of Cliftondale, Mass., 
who are leaving for Lake Aldred, Fla., were 
recently given a farewell reception by the 
ehurch. A pleasing entertainment was given 
and Mr. Adams was given eight five-dollar 
gold pieces. | 

JUMP, HmrRBERT A., of Redlands, Cal., has been 
elected vice-president of the Redlands Cham- 
ber of Commerce and chairman of the com- 
mittee on hospitality. He is the author of 
the pamphlet guide of Redlands which every 
sightseer will henceforth use in visiting 
Smiley Heights. He has also in preparation 
a souvenir pamphlet with reminiscences of 
the Smiley Brothers of Lake Mohonk, N. Y., 
who were prominent benefactors of Redlands, 

TaMBLy, G. O., Olivet, Bridgeport, Ct., was 
given a purse of $200 in March and recently 
an increase of $500 per year in salary in 
recognititon of doubling the size of the con- 
gregations, organizing a Men’s League of 245 
members and receiving 134 members into the 
church in the eighteen months of his pastor- 
ate. 3 

Van WacGnor, A. J., Carthage, Mo., has been 
elected president of the Y. M. C. A. for the 
third time and has also been made president 
of the Ministerial Alliance of the city. Mr. 
Van Wagner also does a good deal of supply 
work, 

WarreEN, B. A., on leaving Harvard, Neb., was 
presented with a purse of $100 by business 
men and other friends. 

Werst, S. C., assistant pastor, Trinity, Glouces- 
ter, Mass., was given a reception before leav- 
ing for the West. The affair was well at- 
_tended and he was given $100 in gold and a 
traveling bag. 


Accessions 
‘ Conf. Total 

CALIFORNIA 

Sherman 10 24 
ConNECTICUT 

Bridgeport, Olivet \ 54 44 
MASSACHUSETTS . 

Clinton, First 14 15 

Dracut, First 32 

Holyoke, First 39 47 

West Somerville 6 11 

. NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Lancaster 16 ul 
WISCONSIN 

Sparta \ 18 28 


Birth 
DRIVER—At' Exeter, N. H., May 21, a daugh- 


ter, Helen Lucretia, to Rev. and Mrs. George 
H. Driver. 


- Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


HALE—In Martinez, Cal., May 10, 1915, Mrs. 
Lucy Mooar Hale, daughter of the late Prof. 
George Mooar of Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary and wife of Rev, Edson Dwinell Hale. 
Mrs. Hale greatly resembled her revered 
father in her catholicity of spirit, intellect- 
ual power, felicity of expression and the wide 
‘range of her sympathies and capacity for 
friendship. Besides her husband she leaves 


_. 
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three daughters, three sisters and innumer- 
able friends to mourn her loss. 


RAMSEY—In Greenfield, N. H., May 9, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Elvira Ramsey, widow of the late 
David Ramsey, aged 98 yrs., 2 mos, and 
12. dys. 

A lengthened twilight nearing night 
Fell softly o’er her homeward way. 
Slow gathering mists, with stars in sight, 
O’er all the shadowy valley lay 
Till, resting by the gates of light, 
She slept, and lo! eternal day. 
Me Si Ve 


Meetings and Events to Come 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meet- 
ding in Pilgrim Hall omitted until Friday, 
TOCc. 1 

YALE SCHOOL OF RELIGION, anniversary exer- 
cises, New Haven, Ct., June 6, 7. 

WomMAn’s HOME MISSIONARY FEDERATION, bi- 
monthly meeting, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, June 7, at 10.30 a. Mm. 

WOMAN’S CONGRESS OF MISSIONS, Exposition 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Cal., June 6-13, 
under the auspices of the Council of Women 
for Home Missions and the Federation of 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Boards in the 
United States. 

NORTHFIELD CONFHRENCES AND SUMMER 
ScHOOLS, Hast Northfield, Mass. Young 
Women’s Conference, June 16-23; Student 
Conference (Y, M. C, A.), June 25—July 4; 
Summer School for Women’s Foreign Mis- 
slonary Societies, July 8-15; Women’s Sum- 
mer School of Home Missions for the East, 
July 16-23; Summer School for Sunday 
School Workers, July 17-30; General Con- 
ference of Christian Workers, July 80— 
Aug. 15, 

Minnesota SUMMER SCHOOL OF MISSIONS, 
Ninth Annual Session, Merriam Park, St. 
Paul, June 16-23, 

SUMMrR SCHOOL OF RELIGION, Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Berkeley, Cal., June 21— 
July 31, coincident with summer session of 
the University of California. 

MisstoNaARy EpucATION Moyrmpent, Summer 
Training Conferences: Blue Ridge, N. C., 
June 25—July 4; Asilomar, Cal., July 2- 
11; Silver Bay, N. Y., July 9-18; Ocean 
Park, Me., July 22-30; Estes Park, Col., 
July 16-25; Lake Geneva, Wis., Aug. 6-15. 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton 
Springs, N, Y., June 23-27. 

ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, National Bi- 
ennial Convention, Atlantic City,, July 6-9. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE ON RELI- 

GION, New York, July 6-16, 

CONFERENCE FOR RURAL Pastors, Michigan Ag- 
vicultural College, during Session of the 
Summer School, July 6-16. 

FirrH WoRrLD’Ss AND TWENTY-SEVENTH INTERNA- 
TIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Coliseum, Chicago, Ill., July 7-12. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF MISSIONS, under Interde- 
nominational Committee of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Regions, Boulder, Col., July 6-13. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Frank- 
fort, Mich.: Missionary Conference, July 19- 
27: Bible Conference, July 28—Aug. 17; 
Conference on Sunday Schools and Religious 
Education, Aug. 19-25. : 

INTERNATIONAL LorD’s Day Conaress, Oakland, 
Cal., July 27—Aug. 1. 

Paciric SEMINARY, summer session, coincident 
with summer school of University of Cali- 
fornia, Jane 21—July 31. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL Pacrtric Coast THEO- 
LOGICAL CONFERENCE, First, Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, July 27-30. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMM®PR CONFERENCE, Isles of 
Shoals, off Portsmouth, N. H., July 30— 
Aug. 8. 

Worup Bist Coneress, Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 1-4. 

New HAMPSHIRE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
ScHoot oF MerHops, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H., Aug. 16-22. 

NATIONAL CoUuNcIL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES OF THE UNITED SrarTes. Bien- 
nial meeting, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 20-29. 


CONGREGATIONAL STATE MEETINGS 


Connecticut, Hartford, June 8, 9. 
Hawaii, Kaumakapili Church, Honolulu, July 
15-22. . 
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THE 
LEAGUE ¢ INTERCESSION 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest. 

Ask and it shall be given you; seek and 
ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you; for every one that asketh recew- 
eth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. 

And he spake a parable unto them to the 
end that they ought always to pray and not 
to faint. 


The object of prayer for the week 
beginning June 13 will be 


For COLLEGE STUDENTS AND GRAD- 
UATES. 

For their life-decisions and work to 
follow graduation. 

That God would raise up Christian 
leaders among them. 

For their vacation 
and pleasure. 


time in work 


For vision of the great tasks of the 
hour. 
For those whom we know wperson- 


ally among them. 


Raise up for thyself, our Father, lead- 
ers and prophets among the trained men 
of the new generation. Give them a 
vision of the need and opportunity which 
is before them. Keep them from the evil 
that is in the world; from waste of 
powers, from frivolity of soul, from nar- 
row bigotry and the squandering of 
thought which comes from divided inter- 
ests and allegiances. Bring new light 
out of thy Word and out of the experi- 
ence of men for their inspiration and in- 
struction, and make them apt to learn 
from thine own dealings with them, that 
they may become wise teachers of the 
generation which shall come after. So 
let thy guiding and upholding presence 
go with them where they go and giwe 
them joy and steadfastness in the spirit 
of good will. 


[The object of prayer for the week, be- 
ginning June 6 will be For the President 
and His Advisers in the Present Hmer- 
gencies of the Nation. Comment in The 
Congregationalist for May 27.] 


The growth of democracy only emphasizes 
the necessity for wise and well-trained lead- 
ers. For these we must look to the higher 
schools. At Commencement time there 
should be a thought beyond frivolity or even 
good companionship—a thought of the large 
opportunities of students, a prayer for their 
consecration of powers to the service of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Prayer is a far mightier force than most 
people recognize. If there be sufficient faith 
behind it, it seems to operate by a kind of 
law, reaching its mark with absolute preci- 
sion and affecting that whereunto it is sent. 
I cannot explain it; I do not know why it 
should seem to be more potent at one time 
than at another. But, if I may humbly say 
so, [ know it in my own experience! There 
have been times when I have had a certain 
object im my heart and prayed about it, and 
have felt an absolute conviction that it 
would be realized, and realized it was. An- 
other time one could get no such assurance. 
It is as though God took one into his confi- 
dence about the matter, and said what he 
was prepared to do. I would not like to 
say what is possible to prayer, if only we 
could eliminate doubt and fear from our de- 
votions—probably infinitely more than we 
have yet discovered.—Rev. R. J. Campbell. 


ee 


Rev. P. C. Grant’s Work in 
West Somerville, Mass. 


At a largely attended meeting of West Som- 
erville church, May 24, after the reading of a 
letter from the pastor, Rev. P. C. Grant, urg- 
ing his friends to vote for the acceptance of 
his resignation, it was voted to accept it by a 
majority of ten. Mr. Grant's 
end Sept, 1, but as his vacation is in August, 
he will preach his farewell sermon Aug. 1. 
During this pastorate of six years a new 
church building has been erected on a new and 
more favorable site than the old one, 225 new 
members have been received, 31 since last Jan. 
1, the Sunday school has increased from 300 
to 600, the congregations have more than 
doubled in the new building and the church 
has prospered in every way. There is much 
regret that Mr. Grant is to leave. 


WHERE TO INVEST WITH 
SAFETY AND GOOD PROFIT 


The famous Corn Belt of Eastern Kansas offers the 
best possible field for safe and profitable mortgage in- 
vestments. This territory was settled 60 years ago and 
during that time has been thoroughly tested as a fine 
agricultural and stock raising country. We have been 
in this field for 40 years and during that time have never 
lost a dollar for an investor. Loans negotiated by us 
exceed $25,000,000. Your money when placed in our first 
Farm Mortgages will be absolutely safe and net you ex- 
cellent interest return. Write us for particulars and 
references. 


J. L. Pettyjohn &€ Company 


Olathe, Kansas, 


FARM LOANS 


We offer First Mortgage Farm Loans to net 54% and oe 
the best investment for Individuals, Trust funds, En- 
dowments, etc. Correspondence solicited. Ample Rain- 
fall. Diversified Farming. The Heartof The Corn Belt. 


PHOENIX TRUST COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus $150,000.00 
Eastern References. QTTUMWA, IOWA Business Est. 1875 
$20,000,000.00 loaned for investors without loss. 


7% FARM LOANS FOR SALE 


#500.00 and up secured by First Mortgage. Write 
CALVIN J. WILDY, Hemingford, Nebraska 
(President First National Bank.) 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, ad- 
dresses of ministers, etc., published under this 
heading at ten cents a line. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION Socipry will be held in Pil- 
grim Hall, Congregational House, Boston, Mass., 
14 Beacon Street, Wednesday, June 9, 1915, at 
2 p.M., to elect officers for the ensuing year 


and to transact such business as may properly 
eome before the meeting. 
Epwarp 8S. Trap, Secretary. 


HOOPING-COUGH 


i\OR CROUP | 


The Celebrated Effectual Remedy 
Without Internal Medicine. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


will also be found very efficacious in cases of 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO AND RHEUMATISM 
W. Edwards & Son, London, England 
All Druaggists, or ¥. Fougera & Co., Inc. 
90 Beekman oe N. ¥. 


Fifty-Seventh Year 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated, 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Cemetery, Cremation and 
Arrangements. 

Extensive salesroome. 


Fyperet 
Transfer 

CHAPEL, 

Complete equipment for city and out-of- 


town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank 8S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice President. 
Frank 8. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Koxbury 72-73-74 


Marcont Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“ Undertaker, Boston.” 


pastorate will ‘ 


RISIBLES 


said the teacher, “what 1s a 
dromedary?’ Johnny did not know, but 
Ralph did. “I know,” he said proudly. “A 
dromedary is a two-masted camel.” 


“Johnny,” 


He: “I used to think that I knew a great 
deal, that Iwas wise, in fact; but the older 
I become the more I realize that I know 
nothing.” She: “Agnostic or plain igno- 
ramus ?’—St. Louis Post-Despatch. 


“Oh, Mother,” cried Edith, “I found a lit- 
tle flea on kitty, and I caught it!” “What 
did you do with it?’ asked her mother. 
“Why, I put it back on kitty again, of course. 
It was her flea.”’—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


“Yes, our son is to go away to school soon. 
His father will go next week to take the 
entrance examjnations.” “His father?” 
“Yes; the school is a very select school, you 
know, and no boy is admitted unless his 
father is worth at least fifteen millions.’”— 
Puck. 

One morning a little four-year-old girl 
was sitting at the breakfast table eating an 
orange, As she was taking rather large 
bites, her mother said to her, “Don’t swallow 
that whole,” at which she looked up in sur- 
prise and said, “Phwat hole?’—Pacifie Uni- 
tarian, 

Prince Herbert Bismarck at a royal re- 
ception bumped roughly against an Italian 
prelate, who looked at him indignantly. 
“You evidently don’t know who I am,” said 
the prince, haughtily. “I am Herbert Bis- 
marck.” ‘Oh,’ answered the prelate, “if 
that doesn’t amount to an apology, it is cer- 
tainly a perfect explanation.” 


“Come, now, scholars,’ said the teacher 
of mineralogy, “who can tell me the names 
of three minerals?’ One little girl raised 
her hand. “I thought so,” said the teacher, 
with satisfaction. ‘Mary will tell us the 
names of three minerals.’ Mary put her 
hands behind her and gently murmured, 
“Vichy and seltzer and ’pollinaris.” 


Mrs. Lane’s mother taught her that it is a 
waste of money to send less than ten Words 
in a telegram. Mrs. Lane’s husband taught 
her that in sending a telegram one should 
stick to his subject to avoid confusion. On 
Mr. Lane’s first absence from home he sent 
a telegram saying: “Are you all right? «Send 
answer to Chicago.” After a few minutes 
spent in agitated thought Mrs. Lane wrote 


the following message: “Yes. Yes. Yes. I 
am very well indeed, thank you.” 
When Morris was seven years old his 


mother was one day reading to him about 
the kings of England. After she had closéd 
the book he remained silent and thoughtful 
for some minutes, then asked, “‘Mother, do 
they have kings in this country?’ ‘No, dear, 
don’t you remember I told you we have a 
President here?” Another silence, and then 
very earnéstly and gravely the little fellow 
said, “I’m sorry about that, Mother, for I 
was just thinking I would like to be it.” 


Senator Hoar used to tell with glee of a 
Southerner just home from New England 
who said to his friend, “You know those lit- 
tle white round beans?” “Yes,” replied the 
friend,, “the kind we feed to our horses?” 
“The very same. Well, do you know, sir, 
that in Boston the enlightened citizens take 
those little white round beans, boil them for 
three or four hours, mix them with molasses 
and I know not what other ingredients, bake 
them and then—what do you suppose they 
do with the beans?” “They’— ‘They eat 
‘em, sir,’ interrupted the first Southerner 
impressively ; “bless me, sir, they eat ’em!” 
—Christian Register. 


AID DIGESTION by taking as Theyfact 
quickly. Sugar-coated tablets, 
Made only by C. 1. Hood Co., "Lowell 3 Mabe (Ado. 
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Benevolent Societies 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY. 
Socigery is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are’ divided 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. ©. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rey. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609, Congregational House, 

oston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Supp.y established by Mass. Cong’l Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states. 
Congregational House. Rev, Arthur J. Covell, 
Secretary. Appleton P. Williams, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 


also bequests. c. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Colne Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F, E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE Conienc ea CuurcH UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity Cae. Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Eyan- 


gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs, Samuel 
Usher, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 


Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SocrIetTy, incor- 
porated 1828. Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher: Cor- 
ae ag Naa Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren ; Treas., 

. F. Stratton. Room 601 Congregational House, 
diy A Congregational Society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and ee mainly 
by the churches of New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seamen's 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomMAan’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B, Calder, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOMB MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
Cornelius H. Patton, President; Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 

WoMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Mrs. Josephine 
B. ‘White, Treasurer, Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Charitable Societies 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. Establishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country. Pub- 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary 
gifts. Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received, Contributions 
and communications relative to work in any 
part of the country may be sent to the New 

England office. W. L. CARVER, Supt., 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
76 Wall Street, New York 
(Incorporated April, 1833) 


The only undenominational, international and 
national Society on seamen. Maintains a 
Sailors’ Home and Institute at A rds West Street, 
New York City. Places loan libraries on deep 
water vessels sailing from New York. Publishes 
the Suilors’ Magazine and Seamen’s Friend. 
Supported by voluntary contributions. 


Joun B. CAatvert, D. D., President. 
Grorep SipNey Wessrer, D, D., Secretary. 


Send contributions to CLARENCE C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York. 


Massachusetts Bible Society 

Boston Founded 1809 

A benevolent organization for distributing 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant churches; 
managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds, to go its work. Through the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretariés, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col- 
porters and otherwise to the needy and to chari- 
table or religious societies in the state. All 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 


Hon. Roper? F. RAYMOND, President. 

Rev. Freperick B, ALLEN, Recording Sec. 
Francis Epwarp Marsten, D, D., Cor. Sec. 
B. Preston Ciark, Esq., Treasurer. 

Mr. Atbert Roscon, Business Manager. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIETY 
I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten, the sum of........ 
to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of the Society. 
Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. 
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THE BLUE DEVILS 
OF INDIGESTION 


Are put to rout by Dys-pep-lets, the simple, 
effective, digestive tablets, oval, sugar-coated, 
prepared by C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 
They give the most gratifying relief in 
sour stomach, distress after eating, belching, 
nausea, heartburn, etc. Perfectly safe, per- 
fectly reliable, perfectly free from narcotics. 
One or two crushed in the mouth and 
swallowed slowly—that’s all. You'll not 
think of your stomach again. Try them. 


Ten or twenty-five cents or a dollar.—[Adv. 


AMERICA $297 


An absolutely first-class tour, including all 


expenses of travel and sightseeing, from coast 
to coast and back. Send for Booklet. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
149 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little inn by the sea, open year round. 
Private baths. Send for descriptive booklet. 


THE BAKER A Home for elderly people and con- 

° valescents; and the care of acute 
and chronic diseases—not contagious or infectious. Send 
for booklet to ALICE F. WILLCUTT, 107 Adams Street, 
‘Waltham, Mass. Phone 1312M. : 


KENSETT 


For the Treatment of Patients with 
Nervous Diseases. 


Healthful Beautiful 
: Surround- 
Localit : 
ocality ings 
Offers the benefits incident to country life with 
constant medical supervision and careful attention. 


Grounds extend for half a mile. The facilities of the 
city and service of churches are at command. The 
house is superior in construction, has every modern 
convenience, and is entirely free from the appearance 
of an institution. 

If desired, summer months may be spent on our farm 
in the White Mountains. 


ar A Booklet will be mailed upon request. 
EDWIN EVERETT SMITH, M.D., 
NORWALK, CONN, 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 


$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
; ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Café First-Class Euro- 
pean Plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
SUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
1S MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CON-= 
QREGATIONALIST. 


JUNE 3, 1915 


That Theological Reaction 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 


In paying his respects to the conservative 
evangelists of the day, in your issue of May 
13, Dr. Dan Bradley bewails the inactivity 
and ‘‘smug complacency” of the evolution- 
ists and higher critics, and with much of 
what he says I am in hearty agreement. The 
gains of fifty years must not be thrown 
away. It might help Dr. Bradley’s cause, 
however, if he were a little more definite 
and discriminating in his use of terms. He 
seems to proceed with his argument on the 
assumption that there is but one school of 
evolutionists and higher critics, and that they 
are all at one among themselves; and so 
also of the conservatives. But both Bradley 
and Sunday (of whom he makes special 
mention) are ultraists. From one extreme 
position they mutually assail another ex- 
treme position. Neither of them seems to 
recognize the existence of a large and grow- 
ing class of Biblical scholars and students 
who, while they have no sympathy with lit- 
eralism and medievalism, and while they de- 
plore the extravagant, irresponsible and anti- 
quated utterances of the type of evangelist 
which Dr. Bradley has in mind, are at the 
same time strongly opposed to the arbitrary 
methods, subjective theories and rash con- 
clusions of many radical writers. It might 
help in some measure to allay Dr. Bradley’s 
alarm over the situation if he were to bear 
the growing influence of this latter class in 
mind, 

There are evolutionists and evolutionists. 
We may be evolutionists and yet differ 
widely in our views in regard to a personal 
God, the origin of species, the origin of 
morality and religion and the essential doc- 
trines of the Christian faith, such as super- 
natural revelation, the idea of sin, the person 
and work of Christ, regeneration and im- 
mortality. 

There are also higher critics and higher 
critics, and they are as far removed from 
each other in their views as are Dr. Bradley 
and Evangelist Sunday in theirs. Criticism 
has too often been used recklessly or under 
the influence of some dominant theory or 
prepossession. The chief elements of weak- 
ness in it have been its arbitrariness and 
subjectivism. In many instances the critic’s 
imagination has been his only law. Dr, 
Bradley need not be greatly surprised nor 
disturbed if the higher critics of the ex- 
treme “left”? have become more quiescent 
than has been their wont during the last 
fifty years. Who does not know that a 
strong, sane and scholarly reaction has been 
setting in for some years, and that many of 
the positions once held to be impregnable 
have had, one after the other, to be aban- 
doned ? 

It would be wrong, however, to deny the 
legitimate place of higher criticism or be- 
little the great services it is capable of 
rendering, because of the abuses to which it 
is frequently liable. We should welcome the 
criticism, from whatever source, that con- 
tributes to a truer understanding and higher 
appreciation of the Bible as the Word of 
God. We should denounce the criticism that, 
on the one hand, would by its “liberal” 
spirit undermine the sanctions of morality ; 
or, on the other hand, as Dr. Bradley inti- 
mates, would turn the very gospel of Christ 
into a message of despair. 

One could wish that the bulk of the “pro- 
fessional” evangelists were in closer touch 
and better sympathy with the best in modern 
thought, and also that some who think 
themselves “higher critics’ would make 
themselves better acquainted with the latest 
and sanest results of Biblical scholarship. 
The one class is often as antiquated as the 
other. 


Cincinnati, O. 


7 amas 


M. O. EvANs, 


“walnut, made in best manner. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exeeeding five lines (eigh 
words to the bine), cost subscribers fifty ests coas pe ikeg 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Cash must 
accompany orders. Answers sent ‘care The Congregation 
alist” will be held until called for unless stamps are sent 
Sor forwarding. 


For Adoption. A healthy, attractive baby boy for 
adoption, age five months. For information address 
B. W.M., care The Congregationalist, 19, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlewoman, in exchange for home and compan- 
ionship, will assist in small family during summer. 
sparc L.J.L., care The Congregationatist, 22, Boston, 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools and 
colleges. Calls for September already coming in. Good 
positions for good teachers. Governesses and tutors 
supplied to private families. Send for Bulletin. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 


The whole Bible—3l volumes, vest pocket size, 
cloth bound, good print, 18 maps, packed in neat case, 
with one adjustable leather cover, price postpaid $1.20. 
Send three cents for sample and circular. Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


Wanted, to hear of lady or married couple, desiring 
home in the South and wishing to make arrangements 
next fall. Best table and‘service in attractive bungalow 
home. Owner will keep house for any one renting fur- 
nished house if preferred. Address C.,care of Congre-" 
gationalist, 22, Boston, Mass. 


Summer Work Wanted. Three girls would like 
domestic work. Four young men want places to work 
in hotel, on farm or as general helpers. All are students 
trying to earn money to pay their way through the 
American International College. Address Chancellor 
C.S. McGown, 192 Wilberham Road, Springfield, Mass. 


Wanted, in Massachusetts orany other New England 
State, part or whole time of a man (or woman) of refine- 
ment, energy, high character and enthusiasm, to organ- 
ize. within a working radius of his home city, branch 
committees of a national society approved by the gov- 
ernment Commission basis. Estimable, congenial 
work. Address with full particulars, H. M. G., care The 
Congregationalist, 22, Boston, Mass. 


Summer Opportunities 


An Especially Desirable Room with attractive 
outlook, in Boston suburb, for lady needing care. Res- 
ident physician. 31 Linnet Street, W. Roxbury, Mass. 


To Let, for the month of August, newly furnished 
parsonage, every convenience, use of high class player- 
piano. Mountain view, good boating, etc. Address Key. 
J, H. Jones, Saugerties, N. Y. 


Wellesley, Mass. To Let—#100 forseason. 9-room 
furnished cottage; veranda; large, shady lot; opp. golf 
grounds; five minutes to lake and river, ten to station 
and trolley. A, Locke, 28 Dover Road. Tel. 489-R, 


Highland Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
indorsed by a high-class patronage. Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best location near Boston. 
Address S. L. Eaton, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Boarder Wanted. Insuburbs of Portland, Me.,a 
young girlto board forthe summer. Mother’s care. Price 
$10 per week. Best of references given and required. 
Seed M. H., care of The Congregationalist, 22, Boston, 

ass. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H., 1,050 feet 
elevation; one of the finest locations in the State; open 
fireplaces; 125 feet piazza commanding a view twenty 
miles distant; telephone; R. F. D.; terms #8 to $10. 
Address S. L. Marden. 

Webster, N. H. To let, fully furnished five-room 
cottage on the shore of Lake Winnipauket, sixteen miles 
north of Concord. Boating, bathing and fishing; rent 

75.00 for the season. Address Henry H. Austin, Welles- 
ley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


Wanted, boarders for July and August, in a large 
old-fashioned house at Annisquam, Gloucester, Mass. 
Large vegetable garden, well shaded grounds, beach 
near by. Terms $10 and up. Apply to J. G. M.,93 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Lowell, Mass. 


For Rent, a pleasant furnished house in Dorchester, 
Mass.,,trom July 1 to Sept.6, with 8 large rooms, three 
double beds and three single beds. Five-cent fare to 
Boston. Beaches within easy reach. Address W.H.5S., 
care The Congregationalist, 22, Boston, Mass. 


California Expositions. Boston Congregational 
layman seeks companionship of man going to the Expo- 
sitions in August. Plan to keep total cost under #250. 
Please reply fully to: Exposition Tourist, 22. care of The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sunny Slope Farm, altitude 2,000 feet, an attractive 
home, new house, pure water, good road, delightful 
walks, and cozy nooks as only Vermont hills have, wood 
fires for cool evenings. Write for particulars. $10 per 
week, six pieces of Jaundry included per week. Address 
Mrs. Henry Leet, Topsham, Vt. 


Conway, Franklin Co., Mass. Good board and 
pleasant rooms in a large old-fashioned farmhouse 
among the hills of western Massachusetts. Beautiful 
locality. Abundance of farm products. Piazza, shade, 
open fireplace Telephone. Daily mail. Moderate 
rates. References. Francis Howland. “ 


The Heights, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay fever, 
altitude 1,639 feet, commanding view of three distinct 
mountain ranges; day trips made to the interesting 
points in the mountains. I have enlarged and improved 
my house since last season, all modern improvements, 

ure spring water, table supplied from own farm, livery. 
Booklet. Address A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


A Beautiful Residence for sale in Malden. Five- 
cent fare to Boston, on one of the best streets in this 
part of the city, 2 minutes from steam and electric cars, 
churches. schools, stores, etc. 14 square rooms, dens, 
bdutler’s closet, conservatory, etc., furnished in ash and 
Slate roof, stable or 
garage to match,allin good repair, insideandout. About 
17,000 feet of land laid out with trees, shrubs, roses, etc. 
Cost nearly $20,000. Price $7,500,a large part of which can 
remain on mortgage at 5 per cent. Address M. D. 
Winslow, General Delivery, Boston, Mass. 


< BARGAINS x 


Spring House Cleaning | 


Too Much Stock 


If by Mail, add 10 cents per book. 


THE FITNESS OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE BIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
PROPERTIES OF MATTER 


By LAWRENCE J: HENDERSON 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price; 90c. 


MAKING LIFE WORTH WHILE 
A Book oN HEALTH—AND MORE 
3y HERBERT WESCOTT FISHER 
Publisher’s price, $1.20. Our price, 80c. 


THE STORY OF THE HRYMNS AND TUNES 
By THERON BROWN and HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, $1.00 


NERVES IN ORDER 
OR THE MAINTENANCE OF HEALTH 
By. ALFRED T..SCHOFIELD, M.D. 
Publisher's price, $1.50. Our price, T5c. 


A GUIDE TO THE OPERA 
3y ESTHER SINGLETON 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, $1.00 


BRAHMS (Masterpieces of Music) 
3y SIR CHARLES V. STANFORD 
Publisher’s price, T5¢e. Our price, 50c. 


ROSSINI (Masterpieces of Music) 
By SIR FREDERIC COWEN 
Publisher’s price, T5c. Our price, 50c. 


WAGNER (Masterpieces of Music) 
By FREDERICK CORDER, F. R. A. M. 
Publisher’s price, T5e. Owr price, 50e. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY (Masterpieces of Music) 


Publisher's price, T5ce. Our price, 50c. 


A CYCLE OF SUNSETS 
By MABEL LOOMIS TODD 
Publisher’s price, $1.20. Our price, 65ce. 


ELECTRICITY OF TODAY 
Irs WORK AND Irs MYSTERIES. DESCRIBED IN NON-TECHNICAL 
LANGUAGE 
By CHARLES R. GIBSON, A. I. E. E. 
With 39 illustrations. 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, 90c. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF TODAY 
A PoPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS AND LATEST 
DISCOVERIES IN PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ART. ‘TOLD IN 
NON-TECHNICAL LANGUAGE 
By H. CHAPMAN JONBS, F.1.C., F.C.S8., F. RP. 
With 54 illustrations and diagrams. 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, 90c. 


THE EDUCATION OF SELF 
By DR. PAUL DUBOIS 
Publisher's price, $1.50. Our price, 90c. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION OF TODAY 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE EVOLUTION OF AERONAUTICS 
By CHARLES C. TURNER 
With 70 illustrations and diagrams. 
Publisher's price, $1.50. Our price, 90c. 


THE CURTISS AVIATION BOOK 
By GLENN H. CURTISS and AUGUSTUS POST 
Publisher's price, $1.35. Our price, The. 
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THE STORY OF THE RENAISSANCE 
By WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON 
“This is an attempt to put a large subject into a relatively 
small book, and the task of compression has been ithe more difhi- 
cult because I have done my utmost to avoid dry. style .of the 
mere epitome and to preserve the living interest of my story.” 
With S full-page plates. 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, 90c. 


A NEW CONSCIENCE AND AN 


ANCIENT EVIL 
3y JANE ADDAMS 
Publisher's price, $1.00. Our price, 65c. 


THE OPERA, PAST AND PRESENT— 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 


AN Historical SKETCH 
By WILLIAM FOSTER APTHORP 
With portraits. E be 
Publisher’s price, $1.25. Our price, T5c. 


HUTCHINSON’S HANDBOOK OF HEALTH 


A reading of this handbook will go far towards supplying 
the kind of skillful medical advice that every person should have 
to prevent disease. 

Publisher’s price, $1.25, Our price, T5c. 


THE ASTRONOMY OF THE BIBLE 
By E. WALTER MAUNDER, F.R.A.8.. * 


With 34 illustrations. 
Publisher’s price, $2.00. Our price, $1.00 


GIRL AND WOMAN 


A Book FoR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
3y CAROLINE WORMELEY LATIMER, M.A. 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price, $1.00 


GOOD HEALTH AND HOW WE WON IT 
By UPTON SINCLAIR and MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


An entirely new sort of health book by two well-known 
writers, who have brought themselves by sane methods from 
low health and efficiency to strength and well-being. 


Publisher’s price, $1.20. Our price, S0e. 


A ROMANCE OF THE NURSERY 
By J. ALLEN HARKER , 
Publisher’s price, $1.25. Our price, T5c. 


“WORK AND PROGRAMS FOR WOMEN’S 
CLUBS 


Or. Frrst Arp To CLuB WOMEN 
By CAROLINE FRENCH BENTON 
Publisher's price, $1.25. Our price, Tie. 


GENIUS AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 
Publisher's price, $1.50. Our price, 90c. 


THE MASTER OF FATE 


THE POWER OF THE WILL 
By SOPHIA P. SHALER 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
. A PLAy or Fancy in Four Acrs 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 
Publisher's price, $1.00. Our price, 65e. 


THE PLAIN MAN AND HIS WIFE 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 
Publisher's price, Tie. Our price, Dc. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Publisher's price, $1.50. Our price, 90c. 
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* The two commonest mistakes made in 
buying an automobile are—First, Buying a car 
not suited to your needs.—Second, Buying a 
car that has not passed the theory stage. 

The first mistake—buying an “ unsuitable” 
car—is perhaps made even less often than the 
second, 

The second mistake—buying a“ theoretical” 
car—is perhaps the sadder mistake of the two 
—because when you have made this mistake, 


you have on your hands some engineer's or 
designer’s untried theory, instead of a tried, 
known, successful car. Study your needs sen- 
sibly, just as you study your Reanckols needs, 
and buy a car you can afford to enjoy. 


38,000 happy, satisfied Maxwell owners are 
driving 38,000 handsome streamline Maxwell 
cars to-day—at an awe | cost that any man 
of me standing can afford, and at an original 
cost thdt is simply a practical investment. 


The Maxwell Company’s Guarantee of Service to Maxwell Owners 


No other automobile is backed by a more reliable 
service than that guaranteed every Maxwell owner. 
More than 2,000 Maxwell dealers—located in every part 
of this country and,Canada—are always ready to give 
expert advice, make adjustments, and supply or secure 
new parts at-reasonable prices, 


And this splendid dealer service organization is 


Maxwell Five-Passenger Touring Car, $695, f. o. b. Detroit. 

670, f. o. b. Detroit. 
+ 840, f. o. b. Detroit. 
Any model equipped with electric self-starter, $55 extra. 


Maxwell Roadster, « - » ° 
Maxwell Cabriolet, - . ° 


Write for beautiful 1915 Maxwell Catalogue. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc, - - 


perfected and completed by sixteen great Maxwell 
Service Stations which are so located throughout the 
country that a Maxwell dealer can get, within a few 
hoursxany part that he has not in stock. 

Order a Maxwell from us now; and when you want it 
delivered, we will give you your car—not an excuse on 
delivery day, 


In Canada, $ 925. 
In Canada, 900. 
In Canada, 1,105. 
In Canada, $70 extra. 


Address, Department CRS 
Detroit, Michigan 
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The Congregationalist and Christian World 


Succeeding The Recorder, founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, by 


The Pilgrim Press,. incorporated as The Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


EDITORIAL STAFF: Rev. Howarp A. BRIDGMAN, D. D., Editor- 
Rby. -ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN, Mr, ROLFE COBLEIGH, REV. 
Parris T, FARWELL, Boston, Rny. Roperr W.GAMMON, D.D., Chicago. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is de- 
layed, $3.50. Single copy, 10 cents. In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers aré continued until there 
In connection with such an order ail 
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CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
University of California courses free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination 
and both sexes. Loeation and climate un- 
excelled. Opens August 17th, 1915. Address 
C. S. NASH, President, Berkeley, California. 


THEOLOGICAL 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


(Chartered in 1855) 


moves to the vicinity of the University of Chicago, 
where it begins its fifty-eighth year Sept. 30, 1915. 
It prepares for (1) Church Ministry. 
| (2) Foreign Missions. 
(3) Community Service. 
(4) Religious Education. 


An annual fellowship is offered providing for two 
years of study abroad. , 
After July i the address is Faculty Exchange, 


University of Chicago. 
0. S. DAVIS, President. 
20 N. Ashland Boulevard. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


A Theological School for 


College Graduates only 


wigigté work with high-grade students in an ideal 
‘or study: an old university town, famous asa 
musicaland 
missionary 


center. 


place 

a OBER 
educa- 

tional, 

Degrees A.M., B.D.and 8.T.M. for 1,3 or 4 years work. 
ena electives, low expenses, with sel support. 
Faculty: King. Bosworth, Fiske, Fullerton, Hutchins. 
Lyman, MacLennan and Swing. For catalog, etc., address 


THE JUNIOR DEAN, Council Hall, Oberio, 0, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


THEOLOGICAL 


CONNEOTIOUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE SCHOOL OF RELICION 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 

Pastoral Service at Home. 

Service in the Foreign Field. 

Religious Education. 

Practical Philanthropy. 

History and Philosophy of Keligion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained 

by students. For catalogue, address Dean CHAS. R. 

Brown, New Haven, Ct. 


Scientific methods with 


OoONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 
practical training for the 
ministry. Large faculty 


HARTFOR 


THEOLOGICAL 
Graduate fellowships, both 
SEMINARY 


foreign and resident. Open 
to college graduates of all 
churches. 
Associated with 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 


Hartford School of Missions 
Fitting for foreign service. 


Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hartford, Ct. y) 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with a three years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the 
Faculty of the Episcopal Theological School. 


For catalogues and information apply to 
PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


100th year opens Sept. 29, 1915. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue or information address 

Prof. WARREN J. MOULTON, Cor. Sec’y. 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


COURSES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Training of Directors of Religious Education, Lay 
Assistants or Pastors, Teachers of the Bible, and other 
Leaders in Religious Work. ‘ 

Co-operation with Religious Organizations of the 
City and State for practical training. 

Special Two-Year Course; Courses for regular, grad- 
uate and undergraduate students. 

For information, address 

Professor HENRY THATCHER FOWLER, 
Providence, R. I. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
For 


Williston Seminary F Boys 


Your boy’s personality studied and directed by an un- 
usually large corps of able teachers. All the advantages 
of a high priced school for moderate terms. Scientific 
and preparatory departments. Five buildings. Gym- 
nasium. Six-acre athletic field. 

Write for Booklet or Catalog. 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass, 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Expert Service—Schools and Colleges 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 
120 Tremont Street, Besten, Mass. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 
2-A Park Street, Boston: 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; 


Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


HAVE YOU REGISTERED? 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST TOUR 


TO THE 


Panama Pacific Exposition 


Leader, DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN, Editor of The Congregationalist 


Business Management of the Bureau of University Travel 


Starting from Boston June 17, 1915 
From Chicago June 20, 1915 


Returning to Boston July 22, 1915 
To Chicago July 21, 1915 


A LAST OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE PLACES ON THIS 
UNUSUAL AND INTERESTING TOUR 


A TOUR FOR ALL—for Congregationalists, for their friends, for any who wish five 
splendid weeks of luxurious travel across the continent and back, with opportunity to 
enjoy the scenic glories of the Grand Canyon and the Rockies, the charm of California, 
and the marvels of the two great expositions, which all unite in declaring the most 
wonderful ever held. 


SPECIAL FEATURES—The tour has few equals and no superiors in general interest. 
It differs from all others in that it does not require many weary days of travel*before 
reaching the first place of interest. The journey is broken at frequent intervals, while 
we visit along the 


Pathways of Congregationalism 


those schools and colleges which stand like Christian power houses marking the 
westward advance of education, patriotism and Christianity. The men who are 
actually engaged in the splendid work will welcome us and the experience will 
prove an inspiration to all. 


THE ITINERARY— Boston, Oberlin, Chicago, Knox College, Topeka, Albuquerque, 
The Grand Canyon, Claremont, Los Angeles (three days), San Diego (two days), 

Santa Barbara, Del Monte, San Francisco (eight days), Provo, Salt Lake City, the 
SS, Royal Gorge, Colorado Springs (two days), Denver, Doane College, Grinnell 


Detach \& College, Chicago, Boston. 
and 


return to 
The 
Congregationalist 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


COST: From Chicago... . $310.00 
From Boston ... . $375.00 


From other cities on application. 


(ZB Send me printed an- 
nouncement and full informa- 
tion about the Congregationalist 
Tour to the Pacific Coast. 


Tear off the slip and return it to 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


LT OR OF ee RS «TELE 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Address ; 
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The Mood for a Holiday 


ARD or heavy must be the heart that has no welcome for summer 
opportunities of outdoor life. If we cannot have these opportunities 
ourselves, or, at least, not now, we may rejoice that others have 
them. Work, no doubt, is one of our chief blessings, but it needs 
the contrast of rest. ‘All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy” 
just as certainly as all play and no work reduces him, body and soul, 


to worthlessness. 

In what mood, then, should we come to summer enjoyments—to the playtime 
of the year, the rest of the eyes in verdanciés of field and forest, the song of the 
brook, the shout or whisper of the sea. 

In a mood of self-surrender first. Unless we leave cares and anxieties behind 
us, how can we hope for the restful ministries of God? . 

If, then, you have but an afternoon for rest—where the untiring waves roll up 
and fall away, in the communion of the hillside grass, where the wind lifts and 
releases the leaves upon the boughs—give yourself wholly to the spirit of the hour. 
Lock the door upon perplexities, leaving them in the hands of God who cares for 
you with a father’s good will. The litter of newspapers in public places is not more 
a reflection on the untidiness of our people than upon their vacuity of soul. We 
are all disturbed and excited by the troubles of the time; why should we carry bat- 
tles, excitements, the trivialities of the time along with us to our place of refresh- 
ment? Not to read the newspapers would be to confess ourselves indifferent to the 
story of mankind, but they should not come between us and the rest-bringing messages 
of the outdoor world. , 

The mood of self-surrender should also be a mood of faith in the unseen min- 
istries of God. We go to meet Some One in the beautiful open places of the world. 

We have too much lost our hold upon-the thought of earth as a manifestation 
of the mind of God, the place of his presence. Even our theologians often suffer 
from a mechanical conception of the universe and are strangers to the thought of 
God’s pleasure in what he has made. We are on the track of methods, and leave 
the Maker out of our imagination. Alas for him who goes to play and pleasure with 
no deep sense of the companionship of God! 

In regard to human companionships, there are two words to say. We need the 
communion of men, but there are times when it is best for us to be alone. Joy cries 
out to be shared; but sometimes between ourselves and full appreciation alike of 

_ beauty and of fellowship lies the need of being alone. 

| The mood of solitude, then, is in order to the enjoyment of companionship. It 

\ prepares our hearts for genial hours of shared delight. Perhaps the rarest and most 

‘ precious experience is that in which friends or lovers understand each other so com- 
pletely that they can share this needful mood of solitude with an unspoken sympathy. 

Perhaps the final mood of outdoor pleasure is that of self-command. We are 
tempted to overdo in our delight. Such seeming innocent enjoyments as outdoor exer- 
cise, exposure to the weather, hardships that are in delightful contrast to the tame 
security of ordinary life, may cover persuasions that need to be resisted. We are not 
so young as we once were, and we have to think beyond the holiday, lest we come 
weary to our work. Recreation is re-creation—sending us back fit and enthusiastic to 
our appointed place in life. 
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' The Camp Fire Girls 


A Movement for Mothers and Daughters 
By Frances C. Jeffery 


toes of her boyish boots. Her daring and athletic prowess 

had long since won her a place in the gang to which her 
two brothers belonged, and she was not the least loyal member 
of it. Then came a day when the “gang” resolved itself into 
a patrol of the Boy Scouts, and Jo, just because she happened 
to be a girl, was barred from its ranks, A stormy protest was 
followed by days of sullenness, for without some adventure 
on foot, life was scarcely worth living. And though Jo’s 
mother had cherished the hope that, denied the joys of gang 
fellowship, her daughter might turn to more feminine pursuits, 
she soon learned that housework and the kindred arts were 
more distasteful than ever to her daughter. But one morning 
Jo burst into her mother’s sewing-room all agog with excite- 
ment over some new dis- 
covery. And the mother 
looked up wonderingly. 

“Oh, Mother! It’s a 
new club that the girls 
are going to start, and 
it’s just as good as the 
Boy Scouts. May I join? 
Please say yes.” 

“But how can I say 
yes, when I don’t even 
know what the club is?” 

“It's a Camp Fire, and 
after you join you win 
honors by doing all sorts 
of things. And first you 
are a Wood Gatherer, 
then after you work some 
more you get to be a Fire 
Maker and then a Torch 
Bearer. And every girl 
gets a lovely silver ring 
when she’s a Wood Gath- 
erer. And you go on 
hikes and bacon bats— 
oh, I do love bacon bats 
—and we are to have 
Mrs. Henderson for our 
Guardian.” 

The mother smiled at 
her daughter’s eagerness, 
but she was loth to let 
her join any club. It 
would only be something 
more to keep her away 
from home, and _ her 
mother heart yearned for 
a larger share in the 
growth of her only 
daughter. And yet she 
was helpless under the 
circumstances, for the modern appliances in the home and the 
pressure of the school work had somehow done away with the 
tasks which in her own gitlhood had brought mother and 
daughter together. Then the mother was the one who taught 
her daughter the art of the household, but under the new 
order of things there seemed to be nothing but drudgery left in 
the housework; there was nothing to make it appeal to the 
lively imagination of her daughter. So sighing at the inevi- 
tableness of it all, she gave a grudging consent to Jo, who 
rushed out to tell the good news to the other girls. The mother 
was left to feel much as though she had lost her daughter, 

But she reckoned without knowing the spirit of the organ- 
ization, for the Camp Fire gave back her daughter. Just as 
the word jfire is the center of the name, so the home is the 
center of the organization of the Camp Fire Girls. The fire is 
the symbol of the home, because in the days before furnaces 
came into being, it was around the fire that family life was 
centered, The Indian, who was the first true American, knew 
the power of the fire perhaps better than any other man, and 


a i was a tomboy from the crown of her head to the stubby 
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A CAMP FIRE GIRL IN CEREMONIAL COSTUME 


*, 
though the Camp Fire Girls is in no sense an Indian moyement, 


much of the Indian’s symbolism has been taken as a form for 
the spirit of the movement because of its simplicity and sin- 
cerity. All the activities of the work, the winning of honors, 
the ceremonial meetings and the weekly meetings are simply 
the fulfillment of this home-spirit, symbolized by the Fire. 

In all her Camp Fire work Jo found the counsel of her 
mother quite necessary. First, there was the ceremonial gown 
to be made; and though it was simple enough—a khaki dress 
fashioned after the costume of the Indian woman—to Jo, who 
was a novice at the art of dressmaking, it was a difficult task. 
So the mother was called on constantly for advice, and she 
marveled at the enthusiasm her daughter suddenly displayed 
for sewing. The truth was that the idea of the ceremonial 
dress appealed to her ro- 
mantic girl nature. For 
the dress was to bear as 
its decoration a record of 
the girl’s own life; each 
attainment was to have 
its symbol on this fas- 
cinating gown. 

Then there was the 
choosing of her Camp 
Fire name, since each 
Camp Fire girl has the 
right to give herself a 
beautiful name which 
shall embody her purpose 
or her highest ideal. One 
girl had made up her 
own name, Sunowa, from 
the words, “Sun on the 
water,” and the sun 
meant happiness, the 
water music and the 
dancing reflection of the 
sun on the water stood 
for her friends. 

Another had chosen 
the Indian name Taheya, 
which meant to pull 
against wind and cur- 
rent. Jo chose the In- 
dian word, Yallani, 
meaning Mountain, for 
she longed to be strong 
and enduring as_ the 
mountain. Her symbol 
represented the mountain 
top piercing the clouds 
and to her meant her de- 
sire to reach up through 
the mists into the light 
above. This symbol was 
woven into her headband, a beautiful reminder of what she 
longed to become. And in all of this romancing Jo’s mother 
shared the delightful excitement and found herself as enthusi- 
astic as a fourteen-year-old girl. 

The Camp Fire work is based on the winning of honors, 
honors in health craft, nature lore, camp craft, home craft, 
hand craft, business and patriotism, surely a well-rounded 
program to develop every side of a girl's nature. And the 
longest list of them all contained the home honors, To Jo, as 
to every girl in her Camp Fire, striving for honors represented 
by different colored beads became an adventure more thrilling 
than any concocted by her brother's gang. Each bead strung 
on the thong about her neck meant some new experiment; and 
though some were won by hard endeavor, all were glorified in 
the winning. 

It took some time for the mother to grasp the full import 
of Jo’s request to be taught how to make bread. “You see,” 
Jo explained, “our Guardian says I haven't enough home craft 
beads—they're flame-colored, you know—to offset my red and 
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brown beads. These red ones stand for health honors—that’s 
one I got for sleeping outdoors, this one was for tramping 
forty miles in ten days and this one for knowing five folk 
dances. And these brown ones are the ones I got while we 
were camping on Lake Winappee. So now I want to cook, and 
sew and take care of baby brother, so’s I can win flame-colored 
beads, too.” 

“Do you mean that you will get honors for doing house- 
work ?” the mother asked incredulously. 

“Of course, and I’m just wild to learn how to cook eggs four 
different ways.” 

From that time on mother and daughter worked and played 
together in the kitchen. And when Maggie, the mistress of the 
kitchen, objected to having Miss Jo blundering about in her 
domain, Miss Jo persuaded her mother to let Maggie go for 
an extended vacation. While Jo added flame-colored beads 
to her string, her mother caught the spirit of adventure and 
found that keeping the home running smoothly was not drudg- 
ery, but a task calling for all the creative powers in her. As 
they chatted over their baking or sewing a deep sympathy 
grew between them. Jo learned how much her mother could 
teach her, and the mother saw how slowly but not imper- 
ceptibly her daughter was growing in womanly ways. 

Then there came a day when even Father, absorbed as he 
was, remarked that his son Jo had run away, leaving a daugh- 
ter in his place. To which the daughter replied, “Why, I didn’t 
have any idea it was such 
fun being a girl until I 
joined the Camp Fire.” 

To be sure Jo is only 
one girl, but she is a 
normal girl and fairly 
representative of the 70,- 
000 girls from Alaska to 
Maine, from Canada to 
Florida, who have been 
initiated into the greater 
Camp Fire circle. The 
fact that this movement 
has grown to such pro- 
portions in little ‘over 
two years, without the 
aid of publicity, is proof 
enough that the founders 
of the movement, the 
Camp Fire Girls of 
America, ‘in seeking for 
‘that which should appeal 
to universal girlhood 
builded better than they 
knew. Perhaps one four- 
teen-year-old Camp Fire 
girl expressed the real 
reason when she wrote to 
her ‘aunt, “I just love the Camp Fire because it approves of 
everything a girl likes to do.”’ And she said this knowing that 
what the Camp Fire approves of is the doing of the little hum- 
drum tasks, such as darning stockings, baking bread, keeping 
the ice-box clean and sleeping with open windows; that it 
approves of knowing the flowers, birds and stars as well as 
the gauses and prevention of infant mortality. The purpose 
of the Camp Fire movement is not hidden from the girls. They 
are not inveigled into doing something they don’t like, because 
there is no “have to” about any of the honors, and a girl is 
expected to do only those which she likes best to do. But the 
truth is that the homeliest tasks are made so attractive by 
being placed on the same footing as the things called play, 
that the girls do them because they really enjoy doing them. 

And through these activities a girl expresses herself. Her 
desire reaches out to new attainments. Just as Jo discovered 
that she really wasn’t born a mistake after all and that the 
things she had thought uninteresting were full of romance and 
adyenture, so hundreds of girls are finding out talents hitherto 
unsuspected, business talents, artistic talents and talents for 
home-making. The movement is adaptable to every sort of 
girl, consequently the national organization is made up of girls 
from every class in society and of every age. And every girl 
pays her share toward the support of the national work, thus 
realizing that it is a movement of girls rather than for girls. 
This sense of proprietorship brings out her deepest loyalty. 

Though it is so applicable to every girl, it is found that the 


A CAMP FIRE WEEKLY MEETING 


The people of Whitinsville, Mass., have co-operated and built this shack with a fire- 
place in the woods near the town. Here different camp fires take turns camping or 
meeting informally during the winter months 
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best results are obtained when the girls of one Camp Tire are 
all of the same social group and are naturally congenial. Girls 
work and play together better when they are naturally friends. 
But the different Camp Fires in the community may be made 
up from varying social groups, coming together with a happy 
democracy at occasional Grand Councils. I have been at a 
Grand Council where one group was made up of factory girls, 
another was a church group and the third was made up of the 
richest girls in the high school. And yet there was no real 
difference between them when they all repeated the Law of 
the Fire, which is to 

Seek Beauty, 

Give Service, 

Pursue Knowledge, 

Be Trustworthy, 

Hold on to Health, 

Glorify Work, 

Be Happy. 
They were united in a common purpose, which was to follow 
that Law. And the factory girl was just as intent on looking 
for the beautiful along her sordid path to the factory as the 
society girl along her shaded boulevard. $ 

It is interesting to see how the very qualities in the move- 

ment which appeal so strongly to the average girl strike a 
responsive chord in the heart of the girl who has long been 
regarded as abnormal. Camp Fires have been organized in 
several blind institutions 
and the result has been 
happy; the blind girls 
find that they can do 
things and win honors 
just as other girls do. 
More than one blind girl 
has written to the na- 
tional secretary, telling 
how she feels “just like 
other girls” since joining 
_the mystic circle. They 
belong to the same na- 
tional body as the seeing 
girls, which. links them 
more closely to the world 
outside their institutions. 
And it is a new experi- 
ence for the blind to feel 
that they are vital parts 
of the real, seeing world. 
They are more accus- 
tomed to being treated as 
different from regular 
human beings. Unwit- 
tingly, through the new 
social relation engen- 
dered by their Camp Fire 
life, they learn to work together. 

Many of the groups chartered by the national organization 
are in connection with the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, for it has been found a means of coping with the problem 
of the working girl, Winning Camp Fire honors has become 
something more interesting for amusement than going to the 
“movies” or to public dance halls. There are groups organized 
in settlements, for through the Camp Fire the workers are able 
to penetrate into the homes of the girls. And the churches are 
turning their mission study classes into Camp Fire Girls, with 
no detriment to the original purport of their classes. The 
Camp Fire idea has been taken up by schools, especially in 
tural districts, as a means of working with the community out 
of school hours. But the home is the most satisfactory point 
of contact with the Camp Fire. 

When the Guardian is a mother, whose mother-heart is 
large enough for the girls of her neighborhood, or a big sister 
just home from college who longs to share her beautiful home 
with the little sisters on her street, then the Camp Fire comes 
into its natural environment. Then the girls, meeting and 
working together in a home rather than a clubroom, uncon- 
sciously come into the traditions of that home, They go back 
into their own homes and into the community, enriched by the 
spiritual as well as the practical knowledge of homemaking. 
Through the Camp Fire the mothers and homemakers of today 
have a rare opportunity ta radiate the glow of their own 
hearth-fires out into the world. No calling could be nobler. 
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Leaves from a Sky Pilot’s Log 
VI. I Become a Rover 
By William G, Puddefoot 


with the loss of time and experience involved, I was 

graduated at length into a poorly-equipped journey- 
man; but I had learned to make a boot or shoe throughout. 
Years later I was one of two in a large factory that could do 
it. There were cutters, sewers and trimmers, who could only 
cut, sew or trim, but not one of them could make a whole boot 
or shoe, Other trades suffered in the same way by division of 
labor, 


FTER thrice breaking my indentures as an apprentice, 


In the early days there was something fascinating about 
the work, especially in the long winter nights when candles 
with double wicks or kerosene lamps were used to work by. 
There were artists among the men, who took pride in their 
work and tried to embellish it to the utmost. These men were 
called “dons” and had a reputation all over the county, which 
they tramped. When a man took his bench into a new shop 
he had to pay his “block’—that is, treat all round—and in 
those days eyery man drank more or less, and among the dons 
there were many hard drinkers. As 
these tradesmen were extensive tramp- 
ers, they were often most entertaining 
in conversation, and a vast amount of 
miscellaneous information could be 
heard in any shop. We had good sing- 
ers, too, and at times a famous quartet. 


A HARD WINTER 


Being, as I have said, only a half- 
fledged journeyman, I could only get 
work when times were. brisk, so that 
I was often on the tramp. At first I 
often had only just enough money to 
take me to my destination; sometimes 
I had five cents over, which I would 
spend for a cigar. One old man said 
to me, “Billy, a rolling stone gathers no 
moss.” I replied, “And a setting hen 
never gets fat,” and off I went. I was 
fairly lucky in finding work until the 
severe winter of ’64, when I found 
myself stranded, without a penny, in 
Guelph, and after a wretched night and 
scant breakfast, I left my kit and 
walked over thirteen miles to Fergus, 
where my father lived. 

I can never forget that winter and 
the New Year’s Day. Men drove into 
the horse-sheds with the mail and were 
found frozen to death on their seats. Many died. The cows 
bellowed as they ran through the streets and dogs skipped 
along on three legs, whimpering with the cold. That night at 
my father’s house I slept on a lounge with my feet under the 
elevated oven of a great cookstove and could hardly keep 
warm. In the morning it was thawing and men went out in 
their shirtsleeves to work, returning at night with noses and 
ears frostbitten, 

In the middle of that hard winter I found work in a shop 
with some dozen men. The great’ stove was large enough for 
a four-foot stick of wood and was kept full; but I have often 
seen leather laid on a stick near the stove to dry when one 
end of the sole would be steaming and the other end with an 
icicle hanging to it. It was cold, and I soon left for Toronto, 
where I found work in a wholesale establishment. 

It was there that the news came of the assassination of 
Lincoln. I shall never forget the effect on my shopmates, who 
had cursed him every day. They were changed men in an 
instant and cried like children. Flags were at half-mast and 
shops closed during the funeral. 

As usual, we had to take our work out, and so banded to- 
gether and rented an old rookery near by. Often we worked 
all night, especially on Friday, as we had to get our work in 
on Saturday morning or wait till past 9.4. mM. on Monday. Up 
to midnight all would go well; what with sundry gallons of 
beer, some sandwiches and unlimited pipes of tobacco, we man- 
aged to peg away. Yet some would sleep in spite of every- 
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thing. I have seen a man drop off while his hammer was 
raised, only to waken by its falling on his toes, For myself, 
I was a regular nighthawk. For six weeks at a time I worked 
all night every Tuesday and Thursday and up to ten o'clock 


every other night but Saturday, and all to get $20 to lend to a- 


friend against his wife’s sickness; and yet I paid only $2.50 a 
week for board, from which it will be seen that wages were 
pretty low. 


MY MARRIAGE 


While working in Toronto I was married to my excellent 
wife, who has lived with me over forty-nine years up to date 
(1915), and a rare good wife she has been, In some senses I 
was a hard young customer. I played in the band and often 
went to the theater and got home at midnight. We soon moved 
to the country and in less than three months I went to Black 
Rock to encounter the Feenians. I had once before been in 
service at La Prairie and years after received a silver medal 
from the Queen’s mint. It came to my 
wife, who evidently was supposed to be 
a widow. But my term of military sery- 
ice was not long. I was urged by friends 
to join the army, and old soldiers said I 
was sure to go to the top. But I hated 
the army then, and I hate all war and 
everything that leads to war. I believe 
with Ben Franklin, “There never was a 
good war nor a bad peace.” 

Of course, as a young man of twenty- 
five I found the utter la: of responsi- 
bility and the mere follo ing of orders 
had a certain charm. Food, clothing and 
lodging assured and some few dollars to 
spend meant something, but not enough 
to induce me to become a hired killer of 
men, No, no, let those who make the 
quarrels be the only ones to fight. Then 
another thing, I found the men had all 
the hard knocks and the head officer all 
the glory. I have slipped down in the 
mud after standing guard for eighteen 
hours and slept while holding my rifle, 
at a time, too, when the Feenians were 
expected every moment. ‘ 


PROBLEMS OF LABOR 


Returning from camp to the city I 
fell upon hard times. Work was scarce 
and now I had a child as well as a wife to support. One day 
our boss called the men into the office and told them he would 
have to discharge a large number of hands unless he could get 
up a new brogan shoe at a twelve per cent. reduction in wages. 
If we would accept that, he would keep us at work all winter 
and put the wages back in May. We accepted it, but when 


May came the wages did not go up, I went to the bogs and 
said: 

“I’m going to quit.” 

“Why so, William?” e 


“You said the wages would be put up in May and it is now 
June and you have done nothing about it.” 

“But I will,” said he, and directed the bookkeeper to pay 
me the advance. He was a good man through and through. 
When I returned to the shop I said: 

“Well, boys, I have the raise and the old rates are back.” 
They laughed incredulously and thought it was one of my 
jokes. But when the next man went in with his work they 
believed and the whole shop went wild with joy. A society was 
formed without delay and I was elected president. This was 
before the Crispin Society, and I am not sure but it was the 
first society of its kind in Upper Canada. 

In a few weeks another demand was made by the men for 
a raise in wages and I was commissioned to negotiate with 
the boss. He was compliant and gave us the advance asked 
for by the men. But in less than three weeks business had 
picked up so fast that the men wanted another advance, I 
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tried to reason with them, but it was no use. In some way 
Mr. Hamilton found out that I had reasoned with the men and 
be received me kindly, but he was not ready to comply with 
this new demand. His drummers had already taken orders, 
the prices were set and it would make trouble all round. I 
reported to the men. They at once ordered a strike and the 
boss again raised the wages. I began to feel that men could 
tyrannize as well as masters, for these men actually wanted 
to strike over a case of shoes that were being made for a 
special order because they had one or two more lifts in the 
heels than the others. 


IN BUSINESS FOR MYSELF 


This sort of thing sickened me and I decided to set up for 
myself. Buying a dozen pairs of shoes, a pound of each kind 
of nails, a quart of each kind of shoe pegs, one kip skin, one 
cowhide and several sheepskins, I started for Omagh, a small 
town thirty miles away. There I had to walk three miles to 
get my boot-tops stitched by a machine. Omagh was a typical 
Canadian village with a few shops and a Disciples church and 
outlying farms. 

Now I began to realize what life was. We lived in a three- 
roomed cottage. Our bedroom was protected by a cow-shed or 
I doubt if we could have lived that winter. In the fall there 
were two feet of water in the cellar coated with a green scum; 
by winter this was solid ice. The kerosene used to congeal 
around the lampwick when it was turned down; our breath 
would be solid in the morning and the snow sifted through upon 
the bed. I used to stand on the stove while breakfast was get- 
ting ready and burn the soles of my boots. The nearest doctor 
was four miles away. One day he came to our corners and 
saw my wife. Calling me aside he said: 

“Young man, do you want to bury your wife?” 

“No,” I said. “We haven’t been married four years.” 

“Well, you must get out of this at once.” 

Here was a dilemma. The only possible place open was a 
farmhouse a mile away. But what about my trade? It was 
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the only thing to do. The new house was square, logged, mor- 
ticed, weather-boarded outside, lathed, plastered and papered 
‘inside and was a delightful home, except my shop, which was 
of logs “without weather-boards and often my wax threads 
would snap like tow with the cold. In March a terrible snow- 
storm set in which lasted three days. The fourth day was fine. 

That day I had to go for the doctor. I expected a nurse, 

~but she was already engaged. I hastily went to the opposite 

neighbor’s, borrowed a horse and begged the good woman to 
stay with my wife. Then I whipped up my horse and luckily 
found the doctor just a mile from the county town and sent him 
off in good shape. When reaching home later in the day I 
heard a duet in progress—tenor and soprano—and on opening 
the door I was met by the nurse with the new singers. 

My eldest daughter, now at the mature age of three years, 
did not know what to make of them, for hitherto her only 
companion had been a fine-bred spaniel, Old Dido, by the help 
of whose tail she had learned to walk. The old dog walked 
about as demurely as a trained nurse and would let her sleep 
with her neck for a pillow, let her pull her long ears or do 
what she would. But what were these little things that had 
taken possession of her cradle? When about a week old Mrs. 
Little found her shaking the cradle at a furious rate, and the 
good woman had to take Fan upon her lap and tell her stories. 

The night the twins were born the great storm began and 
the snow continued to fall for sixty hours. We were literally 
snowbound for two weeks, living on eggs, bread and butter and 
potatoes. But we were too young to know that we were hard 
up. There were many weeks when we did not see a sixpence. 

When summer came I found work in the fields, haying and 
harvesting; up at four o’clock in the morning and toiling in the 
sun until dark. It was strenuous work and my total wages 
for the season footed up less than $2 a week. Before winter I 
was offered a foreman’s position at Oakville, my old home, 
and there occurred the momentous change in my life. 


(Continued next week) 


Columbia University last week gave degrees to more than 
2,000 students. It honored itself by giving the degree of LL. D. 
to Miss Louise Lee Schuyler—for the first time in its history 
awarding this degree to a woman. Miss Schuyler bears by in- 
heritance a famous name in American history, being the great- 
granddaughter of Philip Schuyler and also of Alexander Ham- 
ilton. She served in the Civil War under the Sanitary Com- 


Just as the Haster lilies grow, 
Tall and white, in a stately row, 
So will our kindly thoughts of men 
Blossom by Heavenly paths again, 
Tall and white, in a stately row, 
Just as the Easter lilies grow. 


: Just as the tulip lifts its head, 

Gorgeous in white or yellow or red, 

\ So will our kindly deeds, some day, 

\} Blossom along the Heavenly way, 
Gorgeous in while or yellow or red, 
Just as the tulip lifts its head. 


Just as our gardens grow in Spring, 
Showing God’s care for everything, 
So will our Heavenly gardens grow, 
Planned by the lives we lead below, 
Showing God’s care for everything, 
Just as our gardens grow in Spring. 


mission and was later the originator of the Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation with its long history of advisory and supervisory work 
in the charitable work of the public authorities. She estab- 
lished the first training school for hospital nurses in America 
and was one of the original trustees of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. Her work for the insane and the blind has been that 
of a pioneer,. The honor was amply earned and deserved. 


SEMLTU MDE RTE EESENE SR NATNEN 


The Heavenly Gardens 


* _ By Lucia Hazen Webster 


Just as the rose its fragrance yields, 
Growing in garden-beds or fields, 
So will the love we give earth-where 
Bring to us Heavenly perfume, rare, 
Growing in garden-beds or fields, 
Just as the rose its fragrance yields. 


Just as the trees give nesting-place, 
Making a wide, green, shady space, 
So will each loving, thoughtful speech 
Up into Heaven its branches reach, 
Making a wide, green, shady space, 
Just as the trees give nesting-place. 
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Shall We Reorganize the Home Societies 
The Questions Involved 


When the National Council meets at New Haven next Octo- 
ber, no more practical question will confront it than that of 
a possible reconstruction of the denomination’s home mission- 
ary activities in the hope of securing greater simplicity and 
effectiveness. The Council at Kansas City decided to become 
the controlling force in the administration of all our benevolent 
work at home and abroad. To that end a new constitution was 
adopted, to which the individual societies have already con- 
formed their bases and policies. 

That was a comparatively simple step, and one that seemed 
logical in view of the growing sense of corporate responsibility 
for common undertakings. If the churches furnish the larger 
portion of the money which the societies expend, they, rather 
than purely voluntary societies not organically related to the 
denomination, should exercise whatever measure of control 
and supervision is necessary. 

But in just what way a somewhat complicated network of 
agencies, each of which has grown up to serve a given purpose, 
and each of which has its own devoted constituency, shall now 
be adjusted to the new order of things, is another and far more 
intricate question, 

The Commission on Missions, headed by President King of 
Oberlin, has put forth a tentative report suggesting a new 
grouping of home agencies, with a view to bringing allied in- 
terests together, and to putting.under one administration those 
that seem to be carrying on different phases of a common work. 
In two charts printed elsewhere in this paper we have endeavy- 
ored to picture to the eye the present status of the societies 
and the proposed rearrangement. It should be understood that 
the letter is only tentative, inasmuch as the Commission at its 
next meeting in Boston, June 24, may considerably modify its 
suggestions that went to the churches a few months ago. 

However, it is well for all who have on their hearts the 
welfare of our societies and especially desirable for the 700 
delegates to the National Council to become awake to the fact 
that a considerable alteration of the present status is proposed, 
looking toward immediate unification of appeal and of admin- 
istration, and looking ultimately to the elimination of names 
and separate agencies that have long been associated in the 
Congregational mind with particular lines of work. The Com- 
mission considers that it is under obligation to the Kansas City 
Council at least to propose some change in the present align- 
ment and one likely to serve the ends of economy and efficiency. 

The co-operation of the Societies themselves is a primary 
essential to the successful carrying out of any new scheme. 
Their directors will be expected to receive these suggestions 
with due consideration, while at the same time they give the 
denomination the benefit of their own experience and judgment. 
The trustees of one of our Societies, The Church Building 
Society, which is vitally affected by the changes proposed, set 
forth in this number their courteous but positive dissent from 
the conclusions of the Commission. Other Societies, either 
through public channels or in private, will doubtless communi- 
cate their views to the Commission, or have already done so, 
and undoubtedly the Commission will weigh carefully anything 
in the nature of counter-argument or dissent. 

The main question is one of the proper allotment of fune- 
tions to instrumentalities and the relating of all the agencies 
concerned to one another. Here there is room for considerable 
honest difference of opinion. In fact, the entire subject is so 
technical that the average lay mind will find it difficult to form 
a definite judgment. But some light may be shed upon the 
darkness if these particular queries can be Satisfactorily an- 
swered : 


1. Is there on the field today any clashing or lack of de- 
sirable co-operation between representatives of the different 
home Societies? 

2. Are the officials and directors of these Societies perform- 
ing their respective duties at headquarters without sufficient 
knowledge of one another's plans and policies? 

3. In the presentation of the various causes to the churches 
is there unnecessary and unwise duplication or multiplication 
of appeal? 


4. Is the new plan proposed likely to lessen administrative 
expense? 

5. Is it likely to promote greater efliciency? 

6. If certain agencies are combined under one administra- 
tion, will the total income equal the aggregate present indi- 
vidual incomes? In other words, will the present total of 
toward a million dollars raised annually by these six home 
agencies be equalled or exceeded if only three or four agencies 
make their appeal to the churches? 

7. What alignment of home agencies is likely to appeal not 
only to the regular and trained givers, but to the average man 
who should be enrolled among the givers of the future. 

Other questions might be proposed, but these at least are 
germane to the general subject. We raise them in no Spirit of 
ultra-conservatism, but with a desire to have all the aspects of 
the important subject properly considered. Our churches as 
a whole have little interest in technicalities, but they do want 
to be assured that the money which they contribute for mis- 
sions is wisely and economically disbursed. We trust that, 
whether the present alignment continues or some new plan be 
devised, our churches through this agitation will have their 
missionary zeal not diminished but quickened, and their con- 
fidence in instrumentalities employed strengthened. 


Keep a Place for Poetry 


In the midst of the turbulence of the daily news, the scan- 
dals of society and the horrors of war, one Boston newspaper, 
The Post, has had the happy inspiration to print each day one 
contribution at least which is refreshing. Several well-known 
Bostonians have been asked to indicate a favorite poem, which 
forthwith appears in print. The responses are interesting and 
seem to indicate that there is a place for poetry in every life, 
no matter how diverse men’s occupations may be. So Gen. 
W. A. Bancroft of the Elevated Railroad names Tennyson’s 
Ode on the Death of Wellington. Ex-Mayor Samuel A. Green 
gives Longfellow’s Psalm of Life. The favorite of Dr. George 
A. Gordon is the Epilogue, by Robert Browning. Louis D. 
Brandeis sends a selection from Euripides. Mayor Curley 
names In Bohemia, by John Boyle O'Reilly. Governor Walsh 
contributes The Flag Goes By, by H. H. Bennett. S. W. McCall 
names as his favorite Wordsworth’s Sonnet to Milton, and 
Hon. John D. Long sends a selection from Whittier’s Snow 
Bound. 

The moral of this for us may be that we all nee to give 
more place to poetry in our reading. 

Why not, this summer, for vacation days, fides a volume or 
two of poetry in your trunk? Perhaps you need no urging. 
You know already how refreshing, how delightful, how satis- 
fying is good poetry. It has all the advantages of musie and 
more—that is, real poetry has—it is beautiful thought ex- 
pressed in musical form. Of course we are thinking real 
poetry, in which rhythm and reason appear in perfect wedlock. 
This is a “balanced ration” for heart and mind—good outdoor 
air for the lungs, trees and mountains and water for the eyes 
to look upon, with the best of all friends at one’s side to share 
the pleasure, and a book of rare poetry. 

If you have no favorite poet, if perchance you haye failed, 
as so many have, to feed this side of your nature with the 
choice poetry of the ages, take Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury,” 
or that other fine collection, “The New Golden Treasury,” by 
Ernest Rhys, Both volumes may be had in Everyman's Li- 
brary. Or if you have a passion for the sea, take with you 
John Masefield’s splendid collection, “A Sailor's Garland.” 
If that does not set your blood stirring, nothing will. Perhaps 
another volume might be even more appealing. Burton Egbert 
Stevenson’s “Poems of American History” coyers the ground 
in poetie selections from the discovery of America through the 
Colonial period, and the Civil War, down to the poems of the 
twentieth century. 

If it seems wiser to become better acquainted with some one 
single poet, there are handy volumes in Everyman's Library 
containing the poems of Burns or Shelley, Emerson, Words- 
worth or Tennyson. Richard Watson Gilder’s “Five Books of 
Song” would provide the choice companionship of one prs, | 3 
finest of gentle spirits. Kipling’s “Seven Seas” is of a r 
ent type, intensely masculine and interpreting the rougher side 
of life in stirring song. Or if you know all these and hunger 
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for something very new, with the note of our own time, try 
“Songs from the Clay,’ by: James Stephens, a choice volume of 
more than usual rhythmical beauty ; or try the newest of Amer- 
ican poets of promise, Robert Frost, with his interpretations 
of New England rural life in “A Boy’s Will” and ‘North of 
Boston.” ‘This latter volume is just the thing to take with you 
for an outing on a farm. 

At any rate, however much you may read of the more seri- 
ous literature or of fiction, keep a place for the cultivation of 
the poetic and the imaginative. It will pay a hundredfold. 


The Visit of the Chinese Merchants 


We haye had among us a group of Chinese leaders in mer- 
eantile affairs, who have been studying our resources and lay- 
ing the foundations, we hope, for a larger commercial inter- 
course between China and the United States than has existed 
in the past. Among them is a man who is said to be the richest 
citizen of China, with a fortune comparable to that of our own 
heapers up of great fortunes. These commercial leaders of our 
sister republic have been cordially welcomed and entertained, 
and have proved their faith in the future by ordering American 
goods to the amount of several million dollars. The rate of 
wages and the habits of life among unskilled workmen in China 
and the United States are as yet too far apart for an opening 
of the doors which would admit the eager laborers of China to 
become competitors of our own citizens, but the class of trained 
and educated Chinese, well represented in this visiting com- 
pany, should always be welcome. They will, we hope, carry 
back to what is potentially the strongest and richest nation of 
the Old World the cordial expressions of sympathy from the 
best life of America. 


A Change of Policy toward Mexico 


After more than two years of “watchful waiting,” in the 
course of which one Mexican president has been driven out, 
and Mexico’s chief port was incidentally for some months occu- 
pied by American soldiers, the President has now reached the 
conclusion that the present condition of social chaos in our 
neighboring republic is unendurable and must be brought to 
a speedy end. Characteristically the inducement to this change 
of view has come, not so much from the too frequent suffering 
and even murder of American citizens domiciled or doing 
business in Mexico as from the distress of the Mexican people. 
The course of the present revolution has nearly come to a 
point where the devastation and desolation which the contend- 
ing forces call by the name of war have resulted in an impend- 
ing peril for millions of the Mexican people. “Mexico is starv- 
ing and without a government,’ says President Wilson. 

The President’s message is a warning addressed to the lead- 
ers of the various revolutions in Mexico that the time has come, 
or is coming speedily, when they must get together and estab- 
lish a Mexican government which shall be able to provide for 
the needs of the people—or rather by securing peace and order 
enable them to develop the resources of their rich country for 
their own maintenance, Pitiful stories come to us from differ- 
ent parts of Mexico which seem to show that the inevitable 
result of present conditions will be a state not only of starva- 
tion, but also of pestilence in most of the northern and central 
states, of the republic. Cattle have been slaughtered for the 
food of armies, or driven away as plunder. The fields are 
devastated or untilled. A large proportion of the able-bodied 
are serving, sometimes under compulsion, in one or other of 
the ee eGacary armies. Mexico City with its 470,000 people 
is without food or security from riot. These are conditions 
which at last the President finds intolerable. He earnestly 
disclaims territorial ambitions for the United States, and speaks 
in the interest of good-neighborliness, 

We cannot hide from ourselves that a warning of this char- 
acter, under certain circumstances, may result in the necessity 


of military interference with the affairs of Mexico, a result 


which is devoutly to be deprecated. Other weapons, indeed, 
the President has at hand. He might restore the embargo 
against the importation of arms and munitions of war from 
the United States along the northern border, or select some in- 
dividual or group of Mexican leaders to be recognized and re- 
enforced with all the moral and material assistance which the 


United States could give. In any decisive steps toward inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Mexico we should at least 
secure the approval, if not the active co-operation of the 
greater South American Powers. But somehow, and soon, the 
great world scandal of Mexico should be brought to an end and 
the Mexican people given a chance for their lives. 

The President’s warning comes just at the moment when 
Villa and Obregon claim to be engaged in what may prove to 
be the decisive battle of the present revolutionary period. Of 
the Mexican leaders who have expressed themselves since the 
President’s warning was published, Huerta reiterates his 
prophecy that the interference of the United States would in- 
stantly unite all parties in Mexico against foreign aggression. 
If that were true, the reorganization of the country by such a 
shock of apprehension need not on our part excite apprehension 
or be allowed to proceed to the point of war. Villa resents the 
interference of President Wilson, but is likely to be held within 
the bounds of reasonable speech by the prudent advice of his 
counsellors. Yet nothing, we are sure, will ever satisfy Villa 
but a practical, if temporary, dictatorship. At the moment 
Carranza seems most amenable to reason. The fact that a 
commission of his appointment is now studying educational 
methods in the United States is a symptom that his feelings 
toward us have undergone some modification for the better. 

We are doubly sure that President Wilson neither desires 
nor means active hostilities; in the first place, by his character 
and history, and then by the urgency of the international rela- 
tions growing out of the European conflict, and especially our 
pending controversy with Germany over the rights of neutrals. 
It would be madness to invite or undertake wars on two conti- 
nents at one and the same moment, 


The Massacres in Persia 


The missionaries and Christian refugees in Urumiah, Per- 
sia, who were in peril of massacre by Kurdish tribesmen and 
Turkish troops which had got out of hand, are now reported 
safe, owing to the arrival of a Russian relief expedition. What 
the experience through which the missionaries and the Assyrian 
Christians have passed is like we may judge from reports 
which have come to us partly, through the English papers. 
It is not pleasant reading, but we ought not to be unaware of 
what fellow-Christians of ours are suffering in other parts of 
the world. Miss H. Maria Bartley writes in the London 
Spectator: 


The College of Dr. Shedd, principal of the American Mission 
at Urumiah, was attacked and he himself wounded. He writes 
that “fifty Nestorian villages have been plundered and burned.” 
The village of Gulpashon endeavored by large bribes to propi- 
tiate the enemy, but when the money had been paid five hun- 
dred of the young men were seized and, to quote Rey. Gabriel 
Alexander, “these wild Kurds and Turks cut their necks off 
like sheep.” ‘The screaming and weeping were unspeakable.” 


Large numbers took refuge in the American Mission, but even 


the American flag was not respected. The Russian bishop and 
two other pastors who had sheltered there were taken, they 
were exposed to every insult and, after being draggd naked 
through the streets, were hanged. 

My friend Shimon writes to me (April 4) from Urumiah: 
“All Christian villages are looted and burned; in twelve vil- 
lages one thousand men are killed; the rest are taking refuge 
in the American and French Missions. Mar Dinkha (a Nes- 
torian bishop) is hanged on the tree, two other pastors were 
crucified and another one burned in Geogtapa Church. Girls 
from five years upwards have been violated, women abused 
everywhere. Two villages bought themselves with three thou- 
sand dollars; after taking their money the Turkish Consul 
went there by force, burned the villages, took and bound the 
whole of thé men, brought them to the burying place, and had 
them shot before the eyes of their families, and the women 
were taken. They attacked the French Mission and took out 
sixty-five of the best men and sold them to be killed by Mos- 
lems, who gladly paid money to haye the pleasure of cutting 
their throats.” 


Among the stories of Christian heroism which have come 
to us from the scene of these massacres and outrages is that 
of an American missionary of the Presbyterian church, Dr. 
Harry T. Packard, about whom it is reported that some 17,000 
Christian people in distress gathered as their chosen leader 
and last refuge. Tested character counts nowhere more than 
on the foreign mission field. We can only hope that these 
awful scenes of terror and distress are now at an end. 
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The Rights of Neutrals and the German Note 


The German reply to the official protest and appeal of the 
United States is evasive and unsatisfactory. It asks for a 
preliminary settling of facts upon which both parties are 
agreed before Germany and the United States proceed to take 
up the main questions raised by the President’s note, So far 
as we can see, from the American point of view, there can be 
no dispute about the maim facts of the situation; which are 
that Germany has over-ridden the international laws governing 
the freedom of the sea, which she herself insisted on and 
solemnly promised to support, and that the lives of American 
citizens have been sacrificed and are still in peril in conse- 
quence of her denial. We have no desire for haste. The con- 
clusion that we seek is merely a recognition of well-understood 
rights, But the least that we can ask from Germany is that 
while negotiations are proceeding the peril to the lives of 
Americans of which we complain should be stopped. 

The ugly facts about the note and the public sentiment 
which seems to lie behind it in Germany are that German pub- 
lic opinion is excited against America because we are unwilling 
to over-ride the well-settled principles of international obliga- 
tion by a neutrality which shall favor Germany, and that the 
German Foreign Office is still seeking to use our government 
as an instrument for compelling the enemies of Germany to 
grant rights and privileges which it desires. The questions 
between the United States and the allied nations will in due 
course engage the attention of the American government, but 
not as an agent of Germany. The sooner the German Foreign 
Office reaches the conclusion that the United States of America 
is an entirely independent and self-determining nation, the 
better will it be for a good understanding. 

The course of events and the tone of the German reply to 
our Government’s note seem to us to re-enforce the considera- 
tions which make for the calling of a congress of neutrals at 
this particular time. The rights of American citizens which 
were cruelly disregarded in the sinking of the Lusitania and 
in attacks on American ships, which the German government 
itself acknowledges were mistakes, are not the rights of the 
United States alone, but also of Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway and the South American republics. The reaffirmation 
of the generally accepted international law as it stood when 
hostilities began should be made by all the parties concerned, 
speaking with a single voice. The isolation of Germany, with 
the actual entry of Italy into the war and the probable follow- 
ing of Roumania, is almost unexampled in history. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot think that the German leaders for the sake of 
a military advantage which has brought about no decisive or 
even comparatively important results would be willing to incur 
a national reprobation as wide as the world of civilized men. 


wt 
Will it relieve a little the tension of the financial problem 
for the average pastor to learn that so great a figure in the 
pulpit as Dr, Campbell Morgan, who has just resigned the pas- 
torate of Westminster Chapel, London, after eleven years of 
service, bases his action quite as much on the financial situa- 
tion there as on his own state of health? He has never been 
physically rugged, and being one of those men who is sought 
in every direction for public addresses, he has now reached a 
time when he must lighten his labors or break down com- 
pletely. Indeed, he has only just recovered from an attack of 
typhoid fever, which prostrated him for four months. But it 
seems a pity that in addition to this physicial strain he has 
had to carry also responsibility for the finances of his great 
church. Probably more metropolitan preachers have to strug- 
gle in one way or another with this financial problem than is 
suspected by their brethren at the crossroads. Dr. Morgan 
has certainly made Westminster a center of help to multitudes 
from all over the world. Few equal him in the illuminating 
exposition of Seriptures. It is good to know that he will be 
in this country for Bible conferences in the coming days, as 
he used to be in former years. He sails for the United States 
July 21. . 
ei 
That great artists may also be actuated by a spirit of devo- 
tion to the public interest was proved long ago. It was exem- 
plified in the life and career of the great American painter, 


John W. Alexander, who passed away in New York last week. 
Mr. Alexander was not only honored and admired both in 
France and at home, but was one of the most public-spirited 
citizens of America and of New York. A large part of his 
energy during his tenure of the office of president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design was devoted to the unfortunately 
unsuccessful attempt to provide a permanent location and 
worthy lodgment for that body. His pictures have long held 
a distinguished place not only in the exhibitions to which he 
contributed, but in the museums of Boston, New York and other 
American cities, as well as in the Luxembourg in Paris, which 
holds chosen examples of his art among its treasures of modern 
painting. : 
ee 

The Colorado College faculty has just had a mild little tus- 
sle with the students who, almost to a man and a woman, took 
a holiday recently against the expressed wishes of their in- 
structors. The latter without exchanging any series of diplo- 
matic notes promptly enjoined them from most of the socia} 
functions during the remainder of the college year and insisted 
that they make good their purloined holiday by doing extra 
work, The young men and maidens were sensible enough to 
take their medicine without making very wry faces, and all is 
peace in the lovely town under the shadow of the Rockies. 
Meanwhile parents of ambitious offspring away at school and 
college will be disposed to clap vigorously when they read Dean 
Parsons’s statement made apropos of the entire controversy. 
“The faculty and not the students are the final source of 
authority in Colorado College.” However suave the tone and 
manner, the utterance contains a solemn and needed truth for 
our times. 

ol 

We noted the attack, with fatal results, on strikers in 
Roosevelt, N. J., on Jan. 19, by guards of a factory which was 
believed to be in peril of destruction. New Jersey justice has 
worked with its accustomed promptitude. Nine of the guards 
accused of murder in this attack have been found guilty of 
manslaughter, and fifteen others are under indictment, with 
their trial set down for the earliest convenient moment, The 
good citizen will always wait for full evidence in these cases 
of industrial wars before passing final judgment, but his sym- 
pathy will go out from the first to the unarmed crowd when 
attacked by hired and armed defenders of property. 

. ; 

That meeting next week Thursday in Philadelphia of men 
of prominence the country over to form a league looking 
toward the abolition of war through proper international tri- 
bunals is one of the most promising of the numerous peace 
movements and congresses that has engaged public attention 
in this country since last August. When men like ex-President 
Taft, President Lowell of Harvard, Dr. Lyman Abbott and 
others representing both pacifists and those who believe in a 
good measure of preparedness for war unite in an undertaking 
like this we can pin considerable hope to its practical outcome. 

. a . 

Our first letter from Rey, L. L. Wirt, who sailed for Naples 
and the war zone on the Canopic, May 1, has just arrived, being 
mailed at the Azores. We shall print it next week. The 
London Christian World reported him as among the missing 
on the Lusitania. But this letter shows him to be very much 
alive. 

wi 

Going to California with The Congregationalist party? If 
so, please speak at once or forever after hold your peace and 
rue the day you didn’t go. 

we ’ 

We hope baccalaureate preachers will address themselves 
directly to their student audiences and only secondarily to the 
Monday morning papers. 

J 

Get your gown ready for the degree-conferring sd aor mg 

The institution will furnish the hood—perhaps. : 


fd 
Keep on praying for peace. “Shall not God avenge his own 
elect?” 
~ ' 
Don’t be a jingo parson. : ij : 
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JUNE 10, 1915 


_ Dr. Boynton on Woman Suffrage 
His Objections to It Compared with Woman’s Arguments for It 


Dr. Nehemiah Boynton has a reputation 
as a brilliant orator, and as a man who 
keeps his head level without parting his hair 
in the middle. Therefore when the Doctor 
made some plain and positive remarks about 
American womanhood at a meeting of the 
D. A. R. the New York press sat up and took 
notice. The Swn sent an interviewer to him 
for a further elaboration of his views, with 


the result of a big broadside on the question. 


of woman suffrage. Like the Nehemiah 
whose Scriptural name Dr. Boynton bears, he 
believes in keeping up the old walls so far as 
suffrage is concerned. The American fam- 
ily is in peril, he declared to the interviewer, 
and one of the serious causes of this peril 
is the “deflection of the attention of woman- 
hood away from her fundamental and most 
significant privilege, that of being the life- 
bearer of the generations.” “I think that 
the American woman,” he added more pun- 
gently, “ought to be much more interested in 
babies than in ballots, and in feminine vir- 
tues rather than in feminine votes.” 

Of course this is an old argument, but Dr. 
Boynton is right in declaring the American 
family in peril—it is one of the most serious 
perils in the country—and he is attempting 
the right kind of service when he undertakes 
to point out what he believes to be the causes 
of this peril. It would be well if there was 
more plain and courageous utterance on the 
subject from the pulpit. The example which 
the former moderator of the Congregational 
National Council has set’is good. The only 
question respecting his utterances is as to 
his line of argument regarding suffrage. It 
ts this which I wish to consider, not for the 
purpose of controverting his conclusions, but 
in order to get as closely as we can to the 
facts connected with the American movement 
for woman suffrage. 


BIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE SEXES 


Dr. Boynton says that he approaches the 
question from the standpoint of a New Eng- 
land father of seven children and from the 
standpoint of a minister for thirty-five years. 
_ A good starting place, certainly, for seven is a 
perfect number of Scripture and thirty-five 
is one of its multiples. Dr. Boynton also 
says truly that “we may talk and argue and 
persuade for time without end without chang- 
ing the great and elemental facts of life. 
One of these unchangeable facts is that men 
and women are created for different pur- 
poses in the world.” But while this declara- 
tion is true in itself, the advocates of suf- 
frage hold that the line of fundamental 
cleavage is not the same as the road to the 
ballot box, and that man has kept up more 
difference between the sexes than is justified 
by nature or is just to women. John Stuart 
Mill says that “the average man cannot toler- 
ate the idea of living with an equal, and 
therefore he has tried to keep woman down 
by maintdining artificial differences against 
her.” Mill was a male suffragette who bom- 
barded his opponents with chunks of philoso- 
phy instead of brickbats and stones. But 
certainly the suffragists can point to the fact 
that the trend of American life has been in 
the direction of the abolition of the differ- 
ences of condition or status which have sep- 
arated the sexes, and there is no understand- 
ing the suffrage movement without recogniz- 
ing this fact. It is all-important. 


CHANGES MADE BY PROGRESS 


In the first place, the difference along the 
line of education has been practically wiped 
out in the schools, all the way from the 
kindergarten to the university. When I visit 


_ 
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the University of Chicago I see hosts of 
young women going in and out of its great 
doors on an equality with the young men. 
It would be somewhat difficult to convince 
those young women that they should not go 
to the ballot box on an equality with the 
same young men. Dr. Boynton remarks that 
his three daughters are graduates of Welles- 
ley and that two of them are suffragists. 
Just so. It seems the natural result of 
woman’s higher education. The daughters 
educated up to a level with the young men 
may be expected to think themselves equally 
well qualified to vote. Dr. Boynton says 
that a ‘‘sweet young girl in the early twenties 
may come out of college with very positive 
and insistent opinions about her rights. and 
privileges and yet not know any more about 
life than a chicken does about chicken 
pie.” 

This may be true, for college life can 
divoree both girls and boys from a good deal 
of practical knowledge, but it also is true 
that while a chicken does not know anything 
about chicken pie, nevertheless a chicken 
does have a tendency to make good chicken 
pie, and so a college girl may make a good 
voter. The standard defense of the vast out- 
lay on our public school system, including 
the great state universities, is that the ex- 
pense is necessary in order to fit the rising 
generation for citizenship, and it is a recog- 
nized fact that girls are staying in school 
longer than boys, and hence get more of the 
qualification furnished by this big outlay 
than the boys. Suffragists can say that we 
are doubling the benefit to good citizenship 
by giving the girls the ballot. Moreover, the 
superior intelligence of the American young 
woman to the average young man is now 
looked upon as beyond dispute by numerous 
writers. The article in the June number of 
the Popular Science Monthly on the question 
of marriage takes this view of the \situation. 

Therefore the advocates of suffrage can 
claim, so far as the qualitication of intelli- 
gence is concerned, that the difference which 
prevailed in the past has been wiped off the 
slate. 


WOMAN IN THE WORLD OF WORK 


In the second place, the difference of occu- 
pation has been disappearing. Woman’s 
work had largely been confined to the home; 
now she is in the great procession which 
leaves the home for work every morning. 
This fact bulks so large that I need not 
dwell on it, but it is very natural, whether 
we call it for the best or not, for the women 
in this procession to think that they cught 
also to be in the procession to the ballot box. 
Dr. Boynton says: ‘The masculine nature 
is acquisitive. It is man’s part to go out 
and gather and bring home means of support 
for his wife and children.” This is true, 
but now that economic progress or develop- 
ment has taken woman out “to gather and 
to bring home,” the argument is somewhat 
side-tracked. For my own part, I believe 
that it would be better if there were not s6 
many women out at work nor so many men 
out on a strike. But the system of things 
has not gone that way, and the leaders of 
progressive movements think that it will put 
no serious strain on womanhood to stop at 
the polls on her way to work. 


COMING TOGETHER IN LEGAL RIGHTS 


In the third place, progress has been 
steadily eradicating the difference between 
the sexes so far as legal rights and privi- 
leges are concerned. There was a time when 
Roman law gave the husband the power of 
life and death over his wife and children; 
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now Chicago juries show an increasing ten- 
dency to give some such power to the wife 
over the other side of the house, which is bad 
for the “old man”; but fortunately the vast 
majority of women are not disposed to exer- 
cise the power. The tendency toward an 
equalization of legal rights has strengthened 
the demand for equal political privileges. 

And again, it is difficult for a country to 
emphasize the principle of democracy as 
America has done without womankind ask- 
ing, ‘“Why does not that mean me? We also 
are the people,’ she says, and it is beeom- 
ing increasingly difficult to dispute her claim. 

To sum it up, then, the demand for suf- 
frage seems like a natural development of the 
progress, evolution or changes which have 
been going on in American life and which 
have constantly reduced the differences of 
status between the sexes. The changes them- 
selves may not always have been for the 
best, and old “Uncle Joe” Cannon may have 
been right when he said, the other day, “We 
have too much of everything in this country,” 
but having what we do have, good, bad or 
otherwise, the suffrage movement is a good 
deal like the force of gravity. It has been 
called the “reform against nature,” but cer- 
tainly it is not a reform against the eyolu- 
tion of the last fifty years, or since the Civil 
War, 

WOMAN AND THE HOME 


Dr. Boynton says that it is the feminine 
nature to conserve, that “her prerogative is 
the conservation of the family’’—a true and 
important statement. But right here is 
where some of the best and ablest advocates 
of suffrage rest their principal argument. 
They say that is what we want the ballot 
for, to save the home. The protection of the 
home has been the watchword of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
distinguished leaders of that organization 
also have been great leaders of the franchise 
movement. They have held that the saloon 
is the worst enemy of the home, and that 
woman’s vote is needed to abolish the saloon. 
The liquor dealers themselves seem to admit 
the latter part of this contention by oppos- 
ing woman suffrage. Mr. Bryan publicly 
declared that for this reason the power of 
the liquor traffic was thrown against woman 
suffrage in Nebraska. The suffragists also 
claim that woman’s vote has been needed to 
protect the home from the white slave traffie 
and its related evils. They point to the fact 
that no equal suffrage state sets the age of 
consent for girls under sixteen, and eighty- 
one per cent. of them put it at eighteen; 
but twenty-four per cent. of the male suf- 
frage states permit the age of consent to 
remain under sixteen. 


PROTECTION OF WOMAN HERSELF 


The protection of woman herself also is 
an important part of the protection of the 
home, and it is stated that 100 per cent. of 
the eleven suffrage states have passed wid- 
owed mothers’ pension laws. Only forty-six 
per cent. of the thirty-seven male suffrage 
states have passed such laws. Not a single 
non-suffrage state has passed an eight-hour 
law for women, while forty-five per cent. of 
the suffrage states have passed such a law. 
They also have passed minimum wage laws 
and laws which give the mother equal guard- 
ianship with the father over the child which 
she has borne, while very few of the male 
suffrage states have passed such laws. 

One of the bitterest complaints made by 
men reformers against their fellow-male 
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DR. BROWN’S BIBLE CLASS 


A Prayer for the Tempted 


The title of the lesson awakens an instant response in every 
human heart. The tempted! The men and women on the moral 
firing line! The discouraged and baffled souls who feel their finer 
purposes slipping! The wills of men burdened and strained to the 
breaking point! The lives of those who have lost their grip on the 
eternal verities and are now wondering if the struggle for right- 
eousness is worth what it costs! We are ready to offer a prayer 
on their behalf! : * 


“Lord, I have called upon thee, 
Make haste unto me, 
Give ear unto my voice. 
Let my prayer be set forth as incense before thee, 
The lifting up of my hands as the evening sacrifice.” 


The words bring before our minds a lovely picture. The sweet 
and fragrant incense rising in delicate clouds into the upper air of 
a world unseen becomes a symbol of the prayer of a devout heart 
making its way heavenward in quest of the answering heart of 
God. The petitioner is making intercession for those who are 
morally imperiled and the unselfishness of his action clothes his 
petitions with an added beauty. 

But he will also offer supplication on his own behalf lest there 
be a touch of the self-satisfied Pharisee in his attitude. 


“Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth. 
Keep the door of my lips. 
Incline not my heart to any evil thing.” 


It is the only becoming attitude for the man who would aid his 
fellows. ‘Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.” “If any man be overtaken in a fault ye who are spiritual 
restore such an one in the spirit of meekness considering thyself 
lest thou also be tempted.” “How wilt thou say to thy brother, 
Let me pull out the mote from thine eye when behold a beam is in 
thine own eye! First cast out the beam from thine own eye, then 
thou shalt see clearly to cast out the mote from thy brother’s eye.” 

This soul intent on spiritual victory prays on until the assur- 
ance of his triumph is won. 


“Mine eyes are unto Thee, O God. 
In thee do I put my trust. 
Leave not my soul destitute. 
Keep me from the snare they have laid. 
Let the wicked fall into their own nets, 
Whilst I escape.” 


The Master met the Tempter in the wilderness and repelled 
every evil suggestion by a word of Scripture which came readily to 
his mind and to his lips. The wise man meets the first 'suggestion 
of evil with a murmured prayer for divine help upon his lips and 
an upward look of trust within his soul. The instant appeal of 
the soul imperiled by the presence of evil will never fall on unheed- 
ing ears. In that the Saviour of men hath suffered himself, being 
tempted in all points like as we are, he will the more effectively 
succor them also that are tempted, 


AS THY DAY, SO THY STRENGTH SHALL BE 


But spiritual victories are won more steadily by those habits of 
mind and heart which have a tendency to render the inner life 
immune. The promise of old was, “As thy day, so shall thy 
strength be.” The word “day” stands for the whole set of outward 
circumstances in a man’s environment. When we say, “This has 
been a hard day,” we mean that the pressure brought by the spe- 
cial demands of that day were unusually heavy. ‘The day” de- 
notes the whole list of duties and responsibilities, temptations and 
trials, disappointments and sorrows. Hvery one has his own “day” 
to face and to put through. In the precise way in which it presses 
upon him at this point and at that his day is not just like any 
other man’s day. The “day” stands for the entire demand made 
upon the inner life. 

And the word “strength” denotes that measure of personal 
efficiency which one can bring into the field where his particular 
day is to be met. Physical endurance, mental insight, sound judg- 
ment, moral stamina, spiritual adequacy are all®to be considered in 
appraising a man’s ability to measure up to the demands of his 
particular situation. The word “strength” is used to designate all 
that enters into the make-up of what is called “personality.” 

Now the promise means that by a right life a certain equilibrium 
will be maintained between the inner and the outer. The personal 
efficiency of the individual will be made adequate to the demands 
of his own particular situation in life. In meeting a given situa- 
tion he will not be thrown down nor beaten back nor sidetracked in 
his main purpose. He will be empowered from within to show 
himself master of the situation. 

How admirable are those brave souls who in the presence of 
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trial and temptation, disappointment and sorrow maintain their 
equilibrium! They do not become hysterical in the face of trial. 
They do not sink into despondency nor go to pieces. They are not 
upset nor thrown off their foundations. There may come a more 
serious expression in the eye, a firmer drawing of the lines about 
the mouth, a new thoughtfulness of demeanor replacing the bubble 
of earlier years, but they go straight ahead, bearing it all as part 
of the day’s work. 

How is that moral poise which does not suffer defeat in the 
presence of temptation to be attained? By maintaining an open 
relation between the soul within and the Source of all strength. 
Here are two glass tubes in the laboratory, one of them ten feet 
high and as many inches in diameter, the other slender as a straw. 
When water is poured into the larger tube in any amount the 
height of the water in the smaller tube will be the same, because 
the tubes are connected at the base. The God of things as they 
are is also the Author and Giver of moral strength. Let any man 
in that section of his nature which is fundamental to all feeling - 
and action maintain an open relation with the Source of all 
strength and the same adjustment will be witnessed in him. His 
personal strength will rise to the same level with the demand made 
upon him by the facts of his environment. 


THE CALLING OUT OF ONE’S MORAL RESERVES 


The searching demands of some hard test calls out a man’s 
moral reserves. When necessity is upon us we grow fast, adding 
cubits to our spiritual stature because we must. The small boy 
flung into the water by the rigor of an older brother shows amaz- 
ing progress in acquiring the art of swimming during those fright- 
ened moments which intervene before he reaches’a place of safety. 
The man or woman thrust suddenly into a moral situation where 
it is “sink or swim” calls into action unsuspected spiritual energies 
which might not have been employed but for the stern necessity. 

But more than that there comes a fresh accession of strength 
from the Ultimate Source, The soul thrown back upon God more 
completely and more confidingly by its desperate sense of need 
opens more readily to his help. Peter, with the waves dashing 
about him, cries out, “Lord, save me,’’ as he never could have cried 
had he been comfortably seated in a steamer chair on the deck of 
a ship. The divine strength flows in upon the heart conscious of 
its helplessness like the rush of air into a vacuum. The sore temp- 
tation creates the sense of need, making sure that new strength 
which comes to every man who wills to receive it. 

We know not what a day—any day, every day—may bring 
forth. It is better so. If we knew in advance, half the happiness 
of those days which are free from clouds would be destroyed. We 
need not know the day—we know something better in knowing him 
who is the Source of strength adequate for all the days that may 
come. “We know him whom we have believed and we are per- 
suaded that he is able to keep that which we have committed unto 
him against that day’—whatever that day may bring. 


THE SURE STRENGTH OF A POSITIVE LIFE 


.The highest security against temptation lies in the steady de- 
velopment of an affirmative life. ‘Walk in the spirit and ye shall 
not fulfill the lusts of the flesh.’ The final aim in life is to be 
something rather than to avoid or to escape something. 

The feeling is widespread that in recent times the work of 
warning the world regarding the menace of evil has been rather 
overdone. This line of effort has been characterized by good in- 
tentions rather than by ethical insight. “Beware of the liquor 
habit—if you put the first glass to your lips you may land in the 
gutter! Beware of the theater—there is all manner of uncleanness 
on the stage. If you witness a single play you may be lost. Be- 
ware of infidel books—if you read a single lecture of Ingersoll it 
may wreck your faith.” The devil is here and the devil is there, 
so that not much standing room is left for God. The boy thus 
beset comes to feel that he is walking through a perilous electric 
plant where his life may be destroyed at any moment by live wires. 

This is not the best mood to cherish when he faces the world. 
The strain of constant avoidance may fix more attention upon evil 
than evil ought to have. The boy is in a more hopeful condition if 
he goes forth bent on doing something and growing into something 
high, fine, worthy. Let him walk in the Spirit, in the highest mood 
he has ever known, and he will walk secure from lusts of the flesh. 

The best form of defense lies in spirited attack. The safest man 
so far as the evil of intemperance goes is the man who is fighting 
that evil in the lives of his associates and in its organized form. 
The highest security from those ugly passions which wreck the 
bodies and defile the souls of men and women liés in a man’s strong, 
pure affection for some good woman lifting him into a noble chiv- 
alry. Walk in the grip of some splendid far-reaching purpose if 
you would put down temptation under your feet. 
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Obstacles to Christian Service 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Comment for June 13-19 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Present-day Obstacles to Christian Serv- 
ice. Heb. 3: 1-19. 

The Worldliness of the Age. By the 
world, in the sense in which the Apostles 
warn us against it, we mean the social order 
as organized in forgetfulness of God. That 
age is worldly of which the words of the 
psalmist are true, “God is not in all their 
thoughts.’”’ The hindrance to service of for- 
getting God is obvious, since God claims the 
first place in the Christian man’s affection. 


Tf our whole time and thought are filled with 


the ways of a thoughtless age, what shall 
we have left for Him? ‘The torrent of world- 
liness is flowing past us, and we are tempted 
to wade a little in the shallows of the 
stream. We must learn to fear lest the ris; 
ing flood should carry us off our feet. We 
must learn to distinguish, of course, between 
that decent conformity to the harmless ways 
of our own generation which makes our lives 
unobtrusive and the filling up of our days 
with ways which crowd God out. 


Changing Standards of Thought and Con- 
duct. Some of us are hindered in our Chris- 
tian life because we stand between the old 
and new in thought and method without 
being able to thrown off the one and use 
the other. The standards of conduct that 
our childhood knew have gone by. The 
standards which seem to claim the allegiance 
of others do not commend themselves to our 
conscience. So we fall between two stools 
and fail to live in the fullness of our oppor- 
Here we need the tests which loy- 
alty to Christ afford. Sometimes we may 
wisely ask ourselves what Christ would say 
to the customs of our generation. Some- 
times we must content ourselves with mak- 
ing our- life move in the pattern of the best 
we know. The real test is suggested by 
Christ. Do we seek God’s Kingdom first? 


Attempting too Much for One’s Self. In 
holding aloof from present-day hindrances to 
Christian service, the practice of unselfish- 
ness is the greatest of helps. Thinking of 
God’s Kingdom first is a practical test be- 
cause God’s Kingdom is made up of men. 
It means that we have to consider others at 
every moment of our lives. It means the 
dethroning of that ruling selfishness which 
is the real secret of inefficiency and unhap- 
piness, 


The Deadening Power of Excitement. The 


‘world of today is hindered in its Christian 


service by the nervous strain of attention 
under which! too many of us live. In the 
old days news came slowly. It was at least 
a month before the news of Waterloo reached 
America. Nowadays the latest battle in the 
ushed upon our attention in 
staring headlines at the breakfast table. The 
world is so full of iriterests, occupations, de- 
mands upon thought and effort that we find 
it difficult to concentrate attention upon one 
thing at a time. There is room here for the 
quiet hour, for some break in the day which 
shall bring us face to face with the under- 
lying realities. It will be helpful if we form 
the habit of brief interludes of prayer and 
remembrance. If we are too busy for more 
than a heart’s cry to our Heavenly Father, 
let that ery not fail. By God’s help let us 
Strive to be worshipful in our own souls. 
Then excitements will have no power to 
spoil our inner serenity of spirit. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE INVITATION OF THE CROSS 


Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If 
any man would come after mé, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me.—Matt, 16: 24. 


Right in the path of all men stands 
the Cross in some form. Some poverty 
which narrows and limits life; some duty 
of forbearance or forgiveness which 
searches the heart; some pain of body or 
mortification of spirit; or some denied 
joy in life, some lot which has neither 
honor nor solace, must be accepted or re- 
fused. As we accept we climb the 
heights. As we refuse we descend to the 
depths.—_W. M. Clow. 


The severe prerogatives of an existence 
half divine are ours. To wear away life 
in unproductive harmlessness is innocent 
no more; with the glory we take the 
cross; and instead of the slumbering of 
noon in Eden, must keep the midnight 
watch within Gethsemane.—James Mar- 
tineau. 


What is it Jesus saith unto the soul? 
“Take up thy cross and come and 
follow me.” 
One word he saith to all men, none 
may be 
Without a cross, yet hope to reach the 
goal. 
Then heave it bravely up, and brace thy 
whole 
Body to bear, it will not weigh on thee 
Past strength; or,if it crush thee to 
thy knee, 
Take heart of grace, for grace shall be 
thy dole. 
—Christina Rossetti. 


The cross He insists upon. Elsewhere 
He speaks of the burden as a yoke. But 
whether it be yoke or cross no man be- 
comes His follower save at a price—at a 
cost. He who would make a convenience 
of Christ is met by Jesus at the outset 
with this heavy inconvenience of some- 
thing that it bends the will to bear.— 
Henry Kingman. 


A church without a cross will always 
be a church without a crown, which 
means that she will never reign. A 
church without sacrifice and a Christian 
without sacrifice will be a chureh and 
a Christian without influence.—Charles 
Brown. 


Forgive me, Lord, that I have made for 
myself so many crosses which thou hast 
not appointed. My sins are heavy upon 
my back, and my refusals to take up the 
cross which thou hast given have only 
brought me heavier burdens of my own 
reckless choosing. I confess my sin and 
ask thy pardon and thy help to relieve me 
of all needless weight, to give me my own 
proper cross and to enable me to carry it 
with cheerful heart and full assurance of 
thy loving care. So counsel me and 
strengthen me for every experience of my 
life upon the earth; so lead me in thine 
own way and sustain me ever for thine 
own love’s sake. In the name of Christ. 
Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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Martha and Mary 


Comment on the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for June 20-26 


BY PARRIS T, FARWELL 


Christ’s Call to the Young Women of To- 
day. Luke 10: 88-42. (Led by three young 
women. ) 

Receptiveness. The interesting story 
chosen for this meeting is a lesson in com- 
parative values. Christian receptiveness is 
of first importance. Christian activity is 
second. Much hurry and bustle and clamor 
in the name of religious activity is like the 
tapping on the keys by a telegraph operator 
when there is no current in the wires. Mary 
had chosen the better part because she sat 
at the feet of Jesus to receive what it was 
his delight to give. She was fitting herself 
for the highest service. This is the first 
duty to which Christ calls young men and 
young women, to open the mind and heart 
for the entrance of his spirit and his wis- 
dom. Martha gave to Jesus her nervous, 
fretful energy. Mary “heard his word,” re- 
ceived his truth, the ‘‘one thing needful.” 


The Simple Life. There is a method of 
serving Christ which closely resembles that 
of Martha, marked by much bustle and actiy- 
ity, with considerable anxiety and fault-find- 
ing and trouble about many things. Quite 
the opposite in their meaning are all the 
figures employed by Christ, who compares 
the progress of the Kingdom to the growth 
of a mustard-seed, to the working of leaven 
in the meal. ‘Consider the lilies how they 
grow,” he says. How do they grow? By 
quiet. obedience to the laws of nature. ‘The 
Kingdom of Heaven cometh not with obser- 
vation.” There is a striking passage in 
Paul's second letter to the Corinthians where 
he says, “I fear lest your minds be corrupted 
from the simplicity which is toward Christ.” 
The greatest, most sacred institution in the 
Christian Church, the Lord’s Supper, is the 
simplest. No gorgeous ritual, no candles 
and swinging censers, no robed officials, no 
stirring eloquence, but Christ and his dis- 
ciples sitting together in loving companion- 
ship. The normal growth of the Christian 
life and the normal progress of the Kingdom 
are both quiet and simple, by obedience to 
the laws of growth. Im this gospel story 
Mary sets the example of this quiet, simple 
and natural life of a disciple, and is com- 
mended by Jesus. 


Womanly Influence. But then the Chris- 
tian young woman, filled with the Master’s 
spirit, may in her regular daily life exert a 
mighty influence for Christ. If society is 
to be Christianized it will be women’s work, 
They are the ones who decide its character 
and quality. Extravagance is one of the 
greatest evils of the present day, in the 
home, in dress, in social functions. Who 
shall lead the way to the simpler life? Who 
is responsible for the modern dance, for the 
drama and fiction of the day? In every kind 
of charitable work and-social reform women 
exert the greatest influence, but the most 
important undertaking to which they can de- 
vote their efforts is in society, in setting the 
standards of its recreations and activities, in 
resisting what is evil and exalting what is 
pure, ennobling and refining. Christ calls 
the young women of today to this task, to 
the Christianizing of society and public sen- 
timent, and it is an undertaking. that will 
demand and is worth their courageous and 
determined effort. There are many other 
kinds of service in which they may be en- 
gaged, but none is of greater value. 
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For the Week Ending Friday, June 4 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Appeal to Mexico 

President Wilson published a note ad- 
dressed to the leaders of the Mexican fac- 
tions and indirectly to the American public, 
stating that the time has arrived or is soon 
coming when these Mexican leaders must 
combine to restore order and prosperity to 
the Mexican republic. He said: 

“Mexico is apparently no nearer a solu- 
tion of her tragical troubles than she was 
when the revolution was first kindled. And 
she has been swept by civil war as if by fire. 
Her crops are destroyed. Her fields lie un- 
seeded, her work cattle are confiscated for 
the use of the armed factions, her people flee 
to the mountains to escape being drawn into 
unavailing bloodshed, and no man seems to 
see or lead the way to peace and settled 
order. There is no proper protection either. 
for her own citizens or for the citizens of 
other nations resident and at work within 
her territory. Mexico is starving and with- 
out a government.” 

The President’s utterance stirred the 
Mexican factions to renewed activity. Car- 
ranza announced that he would be master 
of Mexico City ina few days. Villa claimed 
a victory over the opposing forces of Obre- 
gon. Advices from Tampico announced the 
murder of six or more American citizens in 
the oil fields. 


The German Note 

The German government, replying to the 
President’s protest against submarine war- 
fare which had resulted in attacks on Amer- 
ican ships and the death of American citi- 
zens on mereantile vessels destroyed with- 
out warning, regretted the mistake involved 
in attacks upon the Gulflight and the Cush- 
ing, but took for granted that the Lusitania 
was armed; and claimed that a preliminary 
understanding in regard to the facts of the 
cases alleged was necessary as a basis of 
negotiation. The press and people of the 
United States with few exceptions were 
agreed in thinking this reply evasive and 
unsatisfactory. After an interview with the 
President, the German ambassador, von 
Bernstorff, complaining of the difficulties of 
making the German government understand 
the true state of American feeling, under- 
took to send a messenger to inform his gov- 
ernment on this point. 


The State of the Navy 

Admiral Bradley A, Fisk, speaking at the 
alumni dinner of the United States Naval 
Academy, reiterated the statement previously 
made before the committee on naval affairs 
of the House of Representatives, that the 
United States navy was unprepared for war 
with any great Power—the statement which 
resulted in his resignation from the position 
he had held on the staff of Secretary 
Daniels. He asserted that American naval 
officers were untrained in the use of modern 
methods of war; that the navy was defi- 
cient in battle cruisers, submarines and air 
craft of all sorts; that the enlisted staff was 
insufficient even in times of peace, with no 
trained reserves and with no general staff 
tto take direction of a campaign. 


‘The Suit against the Steel Corporation 


In the suit of the Government against the 
United States Steel Corporation, which was 
initiated by Attorney General Wickersham 
in October, 1911, the United States District 
Court for New Jersey unanimously refused 
tthe petition of the Government for a dis- 
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solution of the corporation. The court held 
that the corporation, in acquiring its for- 
eign and home trade, did not violate the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. In the Gary din- 
ners, at which the prices of goods were 
agreed upon, the court held that the law had 
been violatéd, since ninety-five per cent. 
of the steel trade of the country took part; 
but that, as these meetings had stopped be- 
fore the Government filed its complaint, there 
was no occasion for an injunction. The 
court held that ‘tthe real test of monopoly 
is not the size of that which is acquired, but 
the trade power of that which is not 
acquired.” It found nothing wrong in the 
acquisition of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company. It showed that although the cor- 
poration does about forty per cent. of the 
steel business of the country, the propor- 
tionate increase of its competitors has been 
very much larger than its own, and that the 
corporation has no monopoly of ore. 


The Smuggling Suit 


Three members of mercantile firms in New 
York and Brooklyn, under trial for attempts 
to export contraband of war to hostile na- 
tions by concealment in other goods, were 
found guilty and fined, The attorney of the 
Government asked for a severe sentence, 
saying: 

“The world is at war, but we, thank God, 
are at peace and intend to remain so; and 
we resent it strongly that men should en- 
gage in a scheme that may cast suspicion on 
honest merchants of the United States and 
might justify the Allies in seizing all. ship- 
ments from this country. Because of this 
serious aspect of the secret traffic in contra- 
band the Government urges that the punish- 
ment be adequate to the offenses.” 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The Exodus of Americans 


Americans who have remained through 
the two years of trouble are now making 
their way out of Mexico, reporting condi- 
tions of insecurity and lack of:food at the 
places of their former residence. A similar 
exodus of Americans from Germany is now 
taking place. In this case the returning 
Americans report that the unpopularity of 
America has grown to so great a height that 
Americans are socially boycotted and in- 
sulted by strangers, so that life has become 
intolerable in Berlin. 


The Progress of Temperance 


President Poincaré announced that, fol- 
lowing the example of King George of Eng- 
land, he would become a total abstainer from 
alcohol in all forms during the period of the 
war, The British Radical and Free Church 
papers vigorously attacked the Irish Na- 
tional party for its active share in defeating 
any restriction of liquor selling in Great 
Britain, quoting utterances of Irish members 
of Parliament in which the patriotie feeling 


-of Nationalists was tied up with the free use 


and manufacture of whisky as one of the 
specialties of Irish life. 


Problems of England 


At the reassembling of Parliament a 
measure was passed making it unnecessary 
for the newly appointed members of the 
National Cabinet to be re-elected before as- 
suming their office. Mr. Lloyd George, in 
charge of the new Cabinet office of super- 
visor of munitions, made a speech at Man- 
chester in which he used the Russian evacu- 
ation of Przemysl to warn the British public, 
and the factory workers especially, that 
British success in the war now depended ab- 
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solutely upon a sufficient provision of muni- 


tions of war, warning his hearers that he 


was invested with large powers and would, 


if necessary, utilize them to the utmost for 


the improvement of efficiency in the munition . 


factories, 


The Massacres in Eastern Turkey 


Massacres of Armenians and other Chris- 
tians in Northeastern Turkey and across the 


_borders in Persia have been brought to an 


end by the Russian occupation of Van and 
Urumiah. Thousands of men have been 
slaughtered and women and girls carried off 
in this widespread outbreak of Kurds and 
Turkish soldiers. 


The War on the Eastern Front 


General von Mackensen, in his campaign 
against the Russian center, supported by 
immense masses of artillery, forced a Rus- 
sian retirement and the abandonment of the 
fortress of Przemysl, taken from the Austri- 
ans some ten weeks earlier. The Russians 
withdrew to a new line between Przemysl 
and Lemberg, destroying all the tanks, wells 
and machinery in the Galician petroleum 
field as they retreated. 


The War in the South 


Italian attacks in the direction of Trieste, 
though hindered by torrential rains, contin- 
ued with a successful crossing of the River 
Isonzo and the capture of an important 
fortified mountain commanding the Austrian 
positions further east. The movement for 
the capture of Trent continued from the 
south and by mountain passes east and west, 
threatening an encircling movement. Rumors 
of an Italian expeditionary movement di- 
rected through Montenegrin territory were 
not confirmed, but the hostilities recom- 
menced between Serbians and Austrians. 

In a speech to the Reichstag the German 
Chancellor, von Bethmann-Hollweg,  re- 
proached Italy for its treachery, announced 
the concessions which Austria was ready to 
make, and asserted that they were guaran- 
teed by Germany, and that, therefore, “there 
was no occasion for distrust.” In regard to 
the war and its purposes he said: 

“Not in hatred do we wage this war, but 
in anger—in holy anger. The greater danger 
we have to confront, surrounded on all sides 
by enemies, the more deeply. does the love of 
home grip our hearts, the more must we 
care for our children and grandchildren, and 
the more must we endure until we haye con- 
quered and have secured every possible real 
guarantee and assurance that no enemy, 
alone or combined, will dare again a trial 
of arms.” 

British submarines were active in the Sea 
of Marmora, one of them sinking a large 
Turkish transport, operating within sight of 
Constantinople, A Turkish mutiny against 
German commanding officers was promptly 
suppressed. Some 40,000 Turkish wounded 
have reached Constantinople. 
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The Death Roll 


Albert G. Boyden, educator, ical and 
principal emeritus of Bridgewater, Mass., 
State Normal School since 1860.——John 
White Alexander, famous American artist, 


“ educated in Munich, represented in the Lux- 


embourg Museum, Paris, and many Amer- 
ican and European collections, Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor, president of hac 
tional Academy of Design, a pu ; 
citizen as well as one of the best-known 
artists in America. 
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The Nymph’s Story 
BY HELEN GARY ALLINGHAM 


Janice and Harold were scarcely able to 
eat their breakfast they were so happy and 
excited over the fact that they were going 
to San Antonio Cafion with Aunt Zelda. 
They both declared that Auntie was the 
nicest one to go to the mountains with, for 
she seemed to know stories about everything, 
and had so many interesting things to tell. 

“What is the story going to be about to- 
day, Auntie?’ Janice queried as they reached 
the mouth of the cafon where it was shady 
and cool under the trees and they could 
slacken their pace. 

“T do not know what the story will be, for 
we have not found it yet. But somewhere 
in this beautiful cafion the wood nymphs, or 
the water nymphs or some of the others are 
keeping it to surprise us. It may be just 
around the next bend, or it may be away up 
yonder where you see that gnarled oak, which 
looks so much like a decrepit old man hold- 
ing out a cane to support himself as he 
walks.” 
of the mountain to the live-oak tree which 
Aunt Zelda indicated. 

“Why, it does look just like an old man, 
doesn’t it, Janice?’ Harold exclaimed, the 
blue eyes in the sun-browned face espying 
the tree. 

“Oh, Auntie, how do you find such funny 
things in everything? I wish I could see 
them as you do. I never see anything until 
you point it out to me, and then I say, ‘Why, 
of course, that was there all the time!” 
Janice, who was so much like her aunt, with 
her pretty auburn hair, looked admiringly at 
her as she stood by the singing stream, her 
gray eyes turned toward the skyline, against 
which the tree in question stood out so dis- 
tinctly. 

“T think I just learned to look for such 
things, and then I found them,’ Auntie half 
mused, as she peered into the billowy sky. 

“Could you teach us to see pictures in 
everything, too, Auntie?’ Janice danced on 
one foot with the toe of the other shoe 
clasped tightly in her hand. 

“Yes, I could help you to learn. But your 
Own eyes and mind and heart must do the 
rest.” 

“What has the heart got to do with it?” 
Harold scoffed. ‘You can’t see with your 
heart, can you? I can’t, anyway,” he 
laughed as he picked up a stone and sent it 
whirling over a tree and into the stream at 
the other side. 

“Yes, our hearts have a lot to do with 
what we see. If our hearts are kind and gen- 
tle, we see the beautiful things all about us. 
If our hearts are hard and unkind we see 


only cold, gray rocks and ugly, misshapen - 


trees.” Aunt Zelda smiled lovingly at the 
children as she saw an understanding light 
come into their eyes. 

“Say, that’s a new idea!. Where’d you 
get it?” Harol¥ ejaculated, and both children 
laughed with their aunt as she tapped her 
head with one hand and put the other over 
her heart. 

“Now let’s go in search of a pretty nook 
where we can eat our lunch, for I am hun- 
gry,” Aunt Zelda suggested. 

Soon a shady, homey nook by the stream 
was chosen and they sat down to have their 
pienic lunch. One large rock served for a 
table, on which was spread the tablecloth, 
and displayed the good things to eat; and 
how good they were, too! 

“Now for the story, Aunt Zelda,” Janice 


F begged as they finished the meal. 


Both children looked up the side: 
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“T am afraid we have not found a story 
yet. We shall have to go on further,” Aunt 
Zelda explained, so they tramped on up the 
canon, 

Before very long Harold, who was a lit- 
tle way ahead, caught sight of the falls and 
called : 

“Oh, Aunt Zelda!” 

He had searcely finished speaking when an 
answer came back: 

“Zelda.” 

Janice called to her brother, “All right!” 

“Right,” came the reply from the cafion. 

“Oh, I say,” Harold ealled. 

“Say,” was repeated again. 

“Listen,” Janice held up her finger for 
silence and her gray eyes twinkled with a 
newfound secret. 

“Listen,” softly came the reply from some- 
where. 

“We have found our story,’ Aunt Zelda 
ealled to the children, and the answer came 
back in the softest, most plaintive tones: 

“Wound our story.” 

The three picnickers found a shady spot 
near the stream and sat down to hear the 
mountain nymph’s story. 

“A long, long time ago, began Aunt Zelda, 
“the people on the earth were just like chil- 
dren and believed in myths. They had no 
books as we have now, and they had no 
houses such as we have, but they sat around 
their fires, or in the cafions, as we are doing, 
and told their children the beautiful stories 
of their belief. And this is one of the 
stories they told.” Aunt Zelda settled her- 
self more comfortably and continued. 

“Weho was a beautiful nymph, fond of the 
woods and hills, where she lived and devoted 
herself to woodland sports. Running in and 
out among the trees, bathing in the cool, 
sparkling water and singing with the birds. 
But this wondrous maiden, as beautiful as 
she was, had one very serious failing; she 
was fond of talking, and whether in chat or 
argument, she would have the last word. 

“Now, Juno was the queen of the gods, and 
Jupiter was her husband and the king of the 
gods. Jupiter was very fond of leaving his 
palace in the heavens and going down to the 
earth to play with the nymphs. Very often 
Juno, becoming lonesome, would follow her 
husband to the earth. 
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Evidently 
least where I live, for everybody calls it a 


something pretty 
nuisance. I am sure the dandelion doesn’t 
know it, for it is growing everywhere and 
having great fun every day. But everywhere 
people are trying to get rid of it; digging it 
up by the roots, putting horrid stuff on it to 
kill it and spending a great deal of time on 
the job. 

What is the matter with the dandelion? 
Its flower certainly is beautiful. If it were 
rare people would rave over it and pay a 
price for it at the greenhouse. Why, then, 
is it hated? ‘The answer is very simple, It 
hinders better things. It takes possession of 
the lawn, kills out the sweet clover and the 
tender grass and there’s no room for any- 
thing else. After a while nothing is left but 
its own coarse leaves and the ugly stems, 
with their bald, homely heads. There is rea- 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER 
TH THE DANDELION 


CHILDREN 


“One day Juno was seeking her husband, 
whom she thought was amusing himself 
among the nymphs. HWeho met the goddess, 
Juno, and by her talk contrived to detain the 
goddess till the nymphs had made their es- 
cape. When Juno discovered it, she was 
quite angry and passed a sentence upon Echo 
in these words: ‘You shall forfeit the use 
of that tongue with which you have cheated 
me, except for the purpose you are so fond 
of—reply.’ Echo tried to speak to the god- 
dess, but it was in vain. Her lips moved, 
but she could make no sound. 

“One day as Hecho was wandering about 
among the ferns and flowers and in the 
woody places where the grass was thick and 
lush under her bare feet, she saw a hand- 
some youth, as he pursued the chase upon 
the mountain. She loved Narcissus, for that 
was his name, and followed him. How she 
longed to say one word to him! but it was 
not in her power. Day after day she waited 
for him to speak, and at last her waiting 
was rewarded. He became separated from 
his companions with whom he was hunting, 
and shouted aloud: 

““*“Who’s here? 

“eho replied, ‘Here.’ 

“Narcissus looked around, but seeing no 
one, called, ‘Come.’ 

“Heho answered, ‘Come.’ 

“Then Echo made her appearance and 
threw herself at the hunter’s feet, but he 
fled and left her there, and she, to cover her 
blushes, went to hide herself in the recesses 
of the woods. From that time forth she lived 
in caves and among mountain cliffs. Her 
form faded wth grief, till at last all her 
flesh shrunk away. Her bones were changed 
into rocks and there was nothing left of her 
but her voice. With that she is still ready 
to reply to any one who calls her and keeps 
up her old habit of having the last word.” 

The story-teller finished her tale and put 
an arm about each of the children as they 
sat looking up into her face, lost in the 
beauty of the sweet old story of so long ago. 

As they started down the cafion homeward 
bound, Janice turned for a last farewell to 
the maiden of the hills. 

“Eeho, good-by, good-by.” 

And the lingering song came from the 
woodland nymph, “‘Good-by, good-by.” 
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son enough, surely, why we should try to 
banish it. It is the enemy of better things. 

And that is just the reason why some 
things should be kept out of people’s lives. 
They are not always bad things, but they 
hinder better things. It isn’t enough to ask 
if a thing is really wrong in itself. The 
question is, Does it help people to do their 
best? or does it hinder them? What if the 
thing you do robs you of time or strength 
needed for something better? What if it 
means poor lessons tomorrow? if it sets the 
nerves edgewise, so that one is cross and fussy 
at home and not nice to live with? What if 
it shuts out the light of God’s smile, as the 
big dandelion leaves bar the sun from the 
clover buds? God wants us to be our very 
best. And whatever hinders that ought to 
share the fate of the dandelions on the lawn. 

Denver. FRANK T. BAYLEY. 
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A Chapter from Van 


American Board Interests in Eastern Turkey Well Safeguarded 


News dispatches have recently reported as 
dangerous the situation of American citizens 
in Van, that important old city of Eastern 
Turkey on the shores of Lake Van. The re- 
ports declared that thirty American citizens 
and a great company of people, including 
1,100 Armenian boys and girls, presumably 
scholars in the mission schools, had been for 
days barricaded in a part of the city and 
were being besieged by Turks and Kurds. 
Other rumors asserted the killing of many 
Armenian village folk outside the city by 
lawless bands of Kurds and Turks. The 
American Ambassador sent from Constanti- 
nople a cable to the 
effect that the Turkish 
Minister of the Inte- 
rior had sent, in the 
Ambassador’s pres- 
ence, a wire to the 
Turkish governor in 
Van ordering him to 
protect all Americans 


and American inter- 
ests. Shortly after- 
ward a dispateh by 
way of Petrograd an- 
nounced the occupa- 
tion of Van by the 


Russian troops. 

In view of all these 

various reports special 
interest will be felt in 
the accompanying pic- 
ture, taken at the offi- 
cial raising of the Red 
flag on the 
American Board’s hos- 
pital in Van on 
March 5. One of the 
3oard’s force in the 
city sends the follow- 
ing description of the 
photograph : 

“Those seated from 
left to right are the 
Meharif Mudir; the director of the Ottoman 
Bank, M. Algardi; His Excellency Shefik 
Bey, the acting Vali; Burhannedin Bey, 
commander of the Gendarmerie; and M. 
Amiragli, Comptroller of the Ottoman Bank. 
The gentlemen standing behind them are: 
Spirito Effendi Jamgochian, assistant head 
of our Boys’ School; to his left, Signor 
Sbordoni, Italian Consular Agent; Rev. EB. A. 


Cross 


Yarrow of the American Board; Cozme 
Inffendi Mektubji Bey; Armenag Effendi, 


Vilayet Interpreter; the Kavas of the Ital- 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. James L, Barton. 
Corresponding ) Rev. Cornelius H. Patt 


Secretaries Rev. Edward Pao "Senith (287 Fourth 
par New York). 

Educational Secreta: Rev. Brewer Eddy. 

Treasurer, Frank HW Wiggin. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Charles E. Burton, 
al ae F, Swartz, 
ben L. Breed, Series Basen 
~Chedies H. Baker, Treasurer. 
Nineteen self-su ing state pemeaiealions are in feder- 
relations with National he state Su 
fntendent or Secretary is the official Bien chan! of all 


home mission interests. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office : 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. C. J. Ryder, ‘ 
Rev. H, Paul Douglass, } Secretaries. 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer. 
Educational and church work in the South among Negroes 
and Highlanders ; in the West amon: Indians mad thie 


among Chinese, Japanese Ieee mpeg se 
Territories of Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


ian Consulate appears in the next row (cen- 
ter), and with the exception of Miss Bond, 
the hospital superintendent, who stands at 
the extreme right of the picture, and Dr. 
Ussher, near the back, whose Red Cross 
button shows on the lapel of his coat, all the 
rest are nurses caring for the sick in our 


hospital. In the background is the hospital 
door with American and Turkish flags side 


by side and between them the Red Cross 
flag. 

“As I wrote you before, we gave a recep- 
tion and musicale to the officials and some 


other guests and after refreshments ad- 


OUTSIDE THE AMERICAN BOARD’S HOSPITAL IN VAN 
From a picture taken on the occasion of the raising of the Red Cross flag over the 


American hospital. (See text) 
journed to the hospital grounds where Dr. 
Ussher made an address in Armenian which 
was translated into Turkish by the Vilayet 
interpreter. The Vali followed with a brief 
address of appreciation of what the Ameri- 
can missionaries were doing for the people 
throughout the Ottoman Empire and thanks 
for what the American National Red Cross 
Society is doing to alleviate the suffering 
caused by the war. 

“We might have had a more elaborate 
affair with more addresses but for the cold 
storm which compelled us to be brief. After 
the exercises in which the flag had been 
hoisted by a deputation from the Boy Scouts, 
the guests inspected the hospital, every bed 
in which was occupied. The military com- 
mander very cordial note expressing 
his regrets at being unable to be present, and 
the Defierdar Bey, though he had been in- 


sent a 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Charles H. Richards, Secretary. ; 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer. 


Fase last bills in the erection of churches and parsonages. 
Y grants and loans. as he in sixty years to com- 


4 aad 4,356 churches and 1,172 parsonages. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Frank M. Sheldon, . 
Rev, Edward 8 Tread,” | Secretaries, 
S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 
Studeat aid, Colleges, State Universities, Academies, Mission 
schools Texas, Utah, New Mexico. 
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disposed for some days, honored us with his 
presence at the musicale. 

“The condition of the country making it 
difficult to bring in the necessary supplies, 
His Excellency the Vali has kindly offered 
to assist us in securing transportation of 
our necessities.” 

The Americans in Van are principally 
those on the Board's staff. They include 
Miss Grisell M. McLaren and Miss Gertrude 
Rogers, two Mt. Holyoke graduates; Miss 
Caroline Silliman of Connecticut; Dr. and 


Mrs. Clarence D. Ussher, in charge of the 
Van Hospital, and Miss Elizabeth H. 
Ussher; Rev. and 
Mrs. Ernest A. Yar- 


row; Miss Grace H. 
Knapp and Miss 8. 
L. M. Bond, the lat- 
ter a nurse and su- 
perintendent of the 
hospital; and Mrs. 
Raynolds, the wife of 


Dr. George C. Ray- 
nolds, president of 
Van College. 

Dr. Raynolds, for 


-forty-five years a mis- 
sionary physician for 
both bodies and souls 


at Van, is, to his 
great grief, held in 
America, where he 


was traveling in the 
interests of the col- 
lege when the war 
broke out. 

One of the new 
missionaries appointed 
this year is Mr. 
Henry H. White, a 
1915 graduate from 
the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College, who 
will go for three years 
to Van, teaching sci- 
entific farming, ete., in the college. Last 
year’s appointees to Van, Rev. and Mrs. J. A. 
MecKeeman and Miss Katherine S. Hazeltine, 
have been studying, during their detention, at 
the Kennedy School of Missions in Hartford. 

Van suffers for supplies and for relief 
funds, as do the other mission stations 
which united in the recent urgent appeal 
for help. Gifts may be sent to Treasurer 
Wiggin, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, or to 
Brown Brothers, 59 Wall Street, New York, 
Ne 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Missionary and Extension Department 

805 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. William Ewing, Secretary. 
Henry T. Richardson, Treasurer. 
Establishes and aids Sunday Schools for the denomina- 
tion, Since 1882 has organized 12,758 Sunday Schools, 
from which 1,700 Congregational Churches have grown. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
To conserve the welfare of aged ministers or their wives 
The Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers 
The opportunities of this Fund should appeal to all our 
ministers under fifty-five years of age. 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Wi 
Rew yin 4 A, Rice, Ena 


The National Council Commission on Missions 
606 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Secretary 


The Commission is appointed by the Council to serve the 
Missionary pace 9 a the churches in co- 
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A Psalm of the Sierra 
By John Wright Buckham 


H, all ye Mountains and Valleys, praise ye the Lord. 
Ye Snowy Peaks that lift your summits far into the sky, where fire and hail, snow and vapor and 
stormy wind fulfill His will, exalt Him whose Name is the Most High. 

Ye Torrents and Waterfalls that leap and shout and make the mountain fastnesses echo with your majestic 
music, hymn the praises of the Lord of all power; for wisdom and might are His. 

Ye Gentle Streams that meander ‘through the meadows and vales, sing sweetly of Him who waters the 
springs among the hills. 

Ye Mountain Lakes, pure as crystal, that reflect the encircling heights and the serene, untroubled stars, 
to you it is permitted to image the purity and peace of the Eternal. 

Ye Noble Pines and Firs and Cedars, which glow and burgeon in the sunshine and lift your comely heads 
reverently and gladly toward heaven, rejoice before the Lord, and sing the Psalm of Life to Him who feeds 
your roots and branches. 

Ye Little Birds that flit across the streams and over the heights and carol in the branches of the trees and 
wake the morning with rapture, gladsome and loving are you, and to you it belongs to sing the praise of the 
God of the Open Air in sweetest melody. 

Ye Mighty Cliffs and Domes that stand fast through the ages, steadfast and sublime are you, and to you 
it is given to body forth the Faithfulness that reacheth unto the Clouds. 

Ye Fair Mountain Meadows, filled with the fragrance of wild flowers and the music of running water, 
home of birds and bees and butterflies, breathe fervently the praise of Him who createth and protecteth all. 

Ye Deep Woods where the ferns spread their fronds and the cool shadows dwell, whisper ye of the hush 
and peace of His Presence. 

Ye Beauteous Flowers that raise your shining faces to the sun, returning His largess in a thousand radiant 
hues, manifold and adorn the grace of Him whose Love nourishes and beautifies all. 

Oh, all ye Works of His Mountain Dominion, join in one harmonious pean of praise to Him whose glory is 
above the Barth and whose majesty is above the Heavens; for Strength and Beauty are in His Mountain 


Sanctuary. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
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The above chart sets forth the relation of 
the six Congregational agencies operating in 
the United States to the National Council. 
It will be seen at once that now they are 
independent altogether of one another, but 
responsible to the Council, whose members, 
according to the constitution adopted at the 
Kansas City meeting, October, 1913, con- 
stitute the majority members of each of 
these organization who, together with the 
minority members proposed by the society 
itself, elect the directors of each society. 

The business of these six’agencies is to do 
the special work in the field which their titles 
suggest. For it they solicit money from the 
churches. Of late years the adoption of an 
apportionment plan specifies the amount 
desirable for each society, and assigns to 
each local church its share. 


JUN BE LO ro1s 


CHURCH 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


anp PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


PRESENT ARRANGEMENT OF CONGREGATIONAL NATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY AGENCIES 


Aljl these societies are subject to the over- 
sight of the National Council’s Commission 
on Missions, which, in addition to its gen- 
eral duties, was at the Kansas City meeting 
of the Council instructed as follows: 

“In view of the evident conviction of a 
large portion of the churches that the multi- 
plicity of the Congregational home societies 
is not consistent with the greatest economy 
and efficiency, the Commission on Missions 
shall examine present conditions and shall 
recommend to the National Council such 
simplification or consolidation as shall seem 
expedient.” 

During recent years these societies, of 
their own initiative, have taken important 
steps toward closer co-operation. Joint 
meetings of their officials are held twice a 
year, at which matters of common concern, 


ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


EDUCATION SOCIETY 


likely to give rise to friction unless thor- 
oughly understood, are freely and fully de- 
bated. Moreover, campaigns for the increase 
of gifts from the churches are now planned, 
not independently, but jointly. In the case 
of two societies—the Church Building Soci- 
ety and the Home Missionary Society—a 
common treasurer handles the funds of both 
organizations. The old era of absolute in- 
dependence of one another on thé part of 
the societies has given way to one of fairly 
close co-operation. The fact that all the 
societies have willingly accepted the Kansas 
City action and put themselves practically 
under the supervision and control of the Na- 
tional Council, shows the prevalence of a 
spirit among them of co-operation and de- 
sire to carry out the wishes of the churches 
with regard to their own benevolent agencies. 


Rearranging the Home Societies 
Objections of the Church Building Society 


Epirors’ Nore.—The trustees of the Congregational Church Building Society are early in the field with their carefully rea- 
soned statement of their attitude toward the preliminary report of the Commission on Missions regarding the reorganization of the 


Benevolent Societies. 


Missionary Society, Secretary Sheldon of the Education Society and other officials, 


\ 

The Board of Trustees of the Congrega- 
tional Church Building Society, after duly 
considering the preliminary report of the 
Commission on Missions, regarding the reor- 
ganization of the benevolent societies, has 
come to the following conclusions, in so far 
as the proposed plan affects the Congrega- 
tional Church Building Society; and the 
Board offers these conclusions to the Com- 
mission on Missions, the National Council 
and the churches at large, with the full ap- 
preciation of the weight that should be given 
to a plan proposed by so distinguished and 
well-informed a body as the Commission on 
Missions, and yet with deep regret that it 
feels itself constrained to differ from it in 
its conclusions. 


THE PLAN 
Briefly stated, the plan is that the Home 
Missionary Society, the Church Building 


Society and the extension work of the Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society be brought 
together into a Home Mission Extension 
Group, to be managed by a board of directors 
of not more than thirty-six members, which 
board shall hold a regular annual meeting 
and such special meetings as may seem neces- 
sary. That this board shall determine im- 
portant questions of policy and major ques- 
tions of administration; but that the work 
shall be done by an executive committee of 


not more than fifteen, which shall hold reg- 
ular monthly meetings and such special meet- 
ings as may seem necessary. It is also pro- 
posed that there shall be a common general 
secretary having responsible leadership of 
the entire work of the three Societies, as- 
sisted by such departmental secretaries as 
may seem necessary. ‘There shall also be a 
common treasurer. Each Society is to re- 
tain its legal corporate existence for the pro- 
tection of funds, and each shall have its sep- 
arate apportionment, and each shall have its 
own column in the denominational benevo- 
lence calendar. The plan thus contemplates 
the merging of the three Societies into what 
is practically a new Society with three de- 
partments. The main office of this group is 
to be in New York, with branch offices in 
Boston, Chicago and San Francisco. 
Doubtless the proposed plan would meet 
the desire of some individuals and churches 
for a reduction in the number of organiza- 
tions appealing for benevolence. It would 
appear, however, that the Commission on 
Missions was appointed to consider whether 
such a combination would secure “simplic- 
ity and economy without sacrificing eff- 
ciency.” The main point to consider, there- 
fore, is not how few societies we can have, 
but how the work may be saved from loss 
and may be pushed up to a higher degree of 
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In coming issues we shall print communications bearing on the subject from Secretary Burton of the Home 


effectiveness. The denomination has set be- 
fore the Societies the goal of $2,000,000 in 
offerings from the churches and affiliated so- 
cieties, and the question is, How can we 
bring up the million and a quarter of dol- 
lars now given by churches to this high 
mark? Will this new plan secure economy 
in administration and simplify the work? 
Will it increase receipts or cut them down? 
Will it diminish the work now being done or 
increase it? Will it retard the growth of 
our denomination and so reduce our power 
to advance the Kingdom of God? 


EXPENSES TO INCREASE WITHOUT INCREASED 
EFFICIENCY 


Speaking definitely for this Society, we 
fear that the proposed plan will increase ex- 
penses without promoting efficiency, and will? 
reduce its receipts and cripple its work for 
the following reasons: 

1. The Congregational Church Building 
Society has just closed the best year in its 
history. Its receipts were more than $309,- 
000, the largest in its history, The month 
of December brought to our treasury about 
$75,000, a larger amount than in any pre- 
vious month. We helped to complete last 
year 131 churches and 36 parsonages, into 
which we put more than $285,000, a larger 
amount than in any previous year. The 
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The above chart represents the tentative 
conclusion of the Commission on Missions, 
appointed at Kansas City, issued in a docu- 
ment sent to the churches last April. It 
will be seen that instead of six separate 
agencies, the new plan proposes their group- 
ing in four general divisions. 

Because Ministerial Relief has never been 
associated with any other agency, and has 
always been the child of the National Coun- 
cil and represents a distinct line of work, 
the Commission proposes its continuance as 
a separate entity. 

On the ground that Sunday school plant- 
ing, church organization and church building 
logically belong together, and that unless 
there is a common administration, their field 
representatives are liable to clash with one 
another, they are grouped in one inclusive 
organization. 

On the ground that the planting and sus- 
taining of educational institutions is a spe- 
cifie work, whether designed to serve blacks 
or whites, the A. M. A., whose work is 
among the Negroes largely, and the Educa- 
tion Society, which has helped to create 


academies and colleges in the West, 
yoked together. 

The most noticeable of the changes pro- 
posed is that with relation to the Congre- 
gational Sunday School and Publishing So- 
ciety. It is proposed to ally the Sunday 
school, missionary and extension work with 
the home missionary group, and to assign 
the educational phase of its work to a new 
board, to be known as the Board of Religious 
Education, on the ground that the activities 
now grouped under D are allied, and that 
thereby the high educational aims of the 
denomination will be emphasized, while the 
organizations designed to promote them will 
be grouped under one comprehensive ad- 
ministration. ( 

in this Group D are three comparatively 
new functions: that of social service, now 
earried on by See. H. A. Atkinson; that of 
missionary education, which means the work 
of promoting an intelligent interest in mis- 
sions in all our churches; and religious edu- 
cation, representing the kind of work to 
which Dr. Winchester has been giving him- 
self the last seven years. 


are 


These four great interests instead of six are 
made to appeal to the Congregational public, 
but it will be observed that ten separate enti- 
ties still remain, three of which, to be sure, 
are new and the financing of which the pro- 
posed plan does not definitely specify. But 
leaving out these three newer functions— 
missionary education, social service and re- 
ligious education—six entities still remain, 
each of which must have its own paid officer 
or officers, its place in the Apportionment 
Plan, its column in the Year-Book and its 
board or committee of overseers. Under 
the proposed arrangement it is not antici- 
pated that any less careful thought will be 
expended on any of the functions now being 
performed by these yarious denomination’s 
agencies or any less money needed to carry 
them on. Indeed, it is not on any likelihood 
of economy that the Commission bases its 
proposal of the new alignment, but on its 
conviction that this or sume similar arrange- 
ment will permit the common administration 
of common work and will allow fewer and 
more unified appeals for funds to the 
churches. 


total receipts of our sixty-two years have 
been $7,677,553, which has enabled us to 
help complete 4,588 churches and 1,226 par- 
sonages. Each triennium for more than 
twenty years has shown a steady increase in 
receipts. In the last twelve years the re- 
ceipts have been $3,279,078, exceeding those 
of the previous twelve years by $923,181, 
almost a million dollars, although that pre- 
vious period included the Stickney legacy. 
This amount is considerably more than a 
third of the total raised in our entire history. 
We have helped to build in this twelve-year 
period 1,268 churches and 406 parsonages, 
nearly a third of all the churches and a 
third of all the parsonages completed during 
the history of this Society. We do not be- 
lieve that this great and growing work could 
have been thus developed had it been only 
a department of a Home Mission Extension 
Group. 

'2. The plan supposes that the receipts of 
the three Societies, when united, will equal 
the total amount they are now receiving. 
Last year the Church Building Society re- 
ceived more than $309,000, the Home Mis- 
sionary Society about $285,000 and the Sun- 
day School Society about $85,000. Under 
the plan of a combined appeal we believe it 
improbable that this total of $679,000 could 
be received. This judgment is made from 
the experience of the past. In 1876 the 
Sunday school work of the Publishing So- 
ciety was united with the Home Missionary 


Society, with the resultant loss to our be- 
nevolences of $12,224, which before that 
time was being given to this work. This 
was described by Dr. Capen as ‘a most dis- 
astrous act of denominational infanticide.” 
In 1882 the work was reorganized as before, 
with an immediate gain in receipts, which in 
1893 amounted to $45,463; in 1913 to $65,- 
699; and last year it increased to $85,032. 
What had been lost by merging it as a “de- 
partment” with another society was restored 
sevenfold when it became again a distinct 
society. In 1898 the New West Education 
Commission was united with the Education 
Society. The entire income of the New 
West, namely, $82,200, was immediately 
wiped out without any increase of the re- 
ceipts of the Education Society. Similar 
disastrous experiences have been repeated in 
other denominations. They would seem 
clearly to indicate that neither churches nor 
individuals will give to a “group” or combi- 
nation the sums which they would give to 
the specific lines of work represented in the 
component Societies. 

3. The proposed change is said to be in 
the interest of economy and efficiency. The 
“economy” does not appear, when it is re- 
membered that the plan provides for an en- 
tirely new and additional officer, the general 
secretary of the group, who would’ have to 
be supplied with an office, a clerk and a 
stenographer, in addition to his own salary. 
There would also be the additional regular 
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traveling expenses of the large board of di- 
rectors, and the widely scattered executive 
committee, amounting annually to a consid- 
erable sum. These persons could hardly be 
expected to make the necessary journeys at 
their own charges. The Church Building 
Society could ‘not do justice to its great re- 
sponsibilities and work with any diminution 
of its present clerical and executive force, 
nor could its Board of Trustees wisely take 
on the responsibilities of the other branches 
of the work in addition to the frequent and 
serious demands now made upon them. 
Greater efficiency would surely not be gained, 
even at this increase of expense, if one ex- 
ecutive committee had the work of three 
branches to direct instead of one. The 
proposition appears to us cumbersome and 
expensive, with no gain in efficiency. 


LEGAL OBSTACLES 


There is, further, a serious legal obstacle 
in the way of this plan, and that lies in the 
responsibilities of those twenty-one directors 
who, it is proposed, are only to lay out the 
policy and settle “the major questions of ad- 
ministration.” There is a growing unwill- 
ingness of men to assume the position of 
“directors who do not direct.” Their legal 
responsibilities are as great as those of 
“directors who do direct,’ and the denom- 
ination should not ask twenty-one out of 
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Where the Ships Come and Go 


Boston, the commercial center of New 
England, is the objective point of number- 
Seamen to the num- 
ber of 200,000 from all quarters of the globe 
visit this port annually. These men of the 
sea suffer many deprivations that they may 
provide the world of mankind with many of 
life’s comforts and most of its luxuries. 
For this most generous service to the race 
the sailor receives a meager wage, with a 
scant, “Thank you.” 

Recognizing society’s obligations to sea- 
faring men, as well as Jack’s needs when in 
strange ports, the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society for eighty-eight years has, as the 
servant of the Congregational churches, been 
ministering to the material and spiritual 
welfare of these men. Among many lines of 
special effort on behalf of seamen this So- 
ciety has within recent years brought into 
existence two societies organized of and for 
sailors. The mariner, like men of other voca- 
tions, is proud to have an organization of 
his own. One such society is the Anchor 
Alliance, with headquarters at the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society’s Rest and Chapel, 
Boston; the other, the Hold Fast, at the 
Society’s Bethel at Vineyard Haven. 

ANCHOR ALLIANCE 

This society came into being in January, 
1914, through the kindly, sympathetic efforts 
of the lady missionary at the Hanover Street 
Seaman’s Rest, Mrs. Eleanor 
M. Roulston. During the sev- 
enteen months that have 
elapsed since then the mem- 
bership has grown to more 
than 560 seamen on 500 dif- 
ferent ships of every type from battleships 
to fishing schooners. These men represent 
nearly European nation besides the 
United States and many Canadian provinces. 
Their ages range from seventeen to eighty. 


less ships of every kind. 


every 


MRS. ELEANOR M. 


ROULSTON 


Bach man has signed the following Arti- 
cles of the good ship Alliance: 


1. I promise with God's help to abstain 
from the use of all intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage, 

2. I promise to use my influence always 
to help my shipmates up—not down. 

8. 1 promise to be true to my 
mother’s training and ideals. 

I promise to be loyal to Christ, the 
sailor’s friend—the unseen Commander of 
our ship and. fleet. 

5. 1 promise to be loyal to my Alliance 
shipmates, 

6. I promise to be loyal to the Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society, which for nearly 


own 


By Merritt A. Farren 


a century has been working faithfully for 
the welfare of seamen; also, to its chaplain, 
who represents the Society. 

The average sailor is a great overgrown 
boy who, like any other boy when in trouble 
of any kind, needs mothering. These men 
away from home and pure woman’s influ- 
ence look to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society’s workers to help and sympathize 
with them in their misfortunes; hence Mrs. 
Roulston becomes to these sailor lads 
“Mother” Roulston. She binds up their 
wounds, mends their torn garments, talks 
with them about their mothers and early 
home life. By unfailing devotion to her 
“boys” she wins them to membership in the 
Anchor Alliance and to sober, indus- 
trious and godly living. 

Just a brief word concerning some of 
these “boys” : 

Charlie A—, a Swede, age twenty- 
four, came into the Seaman’s Rest fif- 
teen months ago intoxicated, After a 
talk with Mrs. Roulston, he signed the 
Alliance ship’s papers and has ever 
since been a true and loyal member of 
this good boat’s crew. He has saved 
and deposited with our Chaplain $200, 
drawing interest at four per cent., the 
first money he has ever banked. 

Charles R—, age thirty-four, Nova 
Scotian, surrendered his glass of ale 
after eight months’ persistent effort on 
the missionary’s part. 

Frank C—, Austrian, age twenty-two, 
now a sober, industrious lad, was two 
months ago drinking heavily. Proudly 
do these men wear the Alliance button 


which represents to them the highest 
moral standards. 


HOLD FAST 


Capt. Madison Edwards, for twenty- 
five years Chaplain of the Bethel at 
Vineyard Haven, organized the Hold 
Fast Society eight years ago in order 
to bind together for mutual helpfulness 
the sailors who there begin the Chris- 
tian life. 

During these few years more than six- 
teen hundred men have enrolled them- 
selves as members of this seaman’s so- 
ciety and have put on the Hold Fast pin. 

These men have taken the following 
pledge: 

I will strive with the help of the Lord 
Jesus Christ to live a life pleasing in 
his sight, and will exert my influence to 
win others to him, TI will also extend 
the right hand of fellowship to those 
who wear the same badge. At least 
once a year I will send a written word 
of testimony to the Bethel meeting. 


Many more signatures might be had, 
but the Chaplain takes men into the 
Hold Fast with as much ¢aution as a 
pastor would use in receiving members 
into a church. Indeed, the Hold Fast 
is, in its way, a kind of sailor’s confes- 
sion of faith. 

It is a fact full of meaning that this 
bond of Christian fellowship is already 
so widely extended that it may be truly 
said there is never an hour when the 
sun does not somewhere shine upon a 
Hold Fast badge. 

How world-wide this work is in its reach 
one may judge from the array of national- 
ities already on the Hold Fast list. There 
are Yankees, Canadians, English, Scotch, 
Irish, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Nor- 
wegians, Finns, Russians, Indians from 
South America, Porto Ricans, Greeks, Afri- 
cans, Hindus, Japanese, Australians and 
many others beside. 

Do the members of this fellowship all hold 
fast? Considering their number and diverse 
nationality and the temptations to which 
their life exposes them, it would be most 
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extraordinary if all of them should do so. 
It may be candidly admitted that some fall, 
but for the most part they fall to rise again. 


One day Mr. Tower, Mr. Edwards's assist- 
ant, surprised a lot of men gambling in a 
forecastle and retired quietly, saying, “Well, 
boys, you seem to be havy- 
ing a good time.” Two of 
them were members of the 
Hold Fast. One had coy- 
ered his face; the other 
dived under the table. A 
few days later one of these 
placed in Mr. Edwards's 
hand a letter containing 
his badge and pledge. In a weak moment he 
had yielded to the tempter. With his con- 
fession was a plea that he might be allowed 
to begin anew. He is again wearing the 


CAPT, MADISON EDWARDS 


badge, has been several times at the Bethel 
and seems now to be holding fast. 

A Catholic sailor boy from Nova Scotia 
writes that the night before he was sorely 
tempted to drink and gave way. With his 
confession he expressed the deepest sorrow 
for the disgrace he had placed upon the little 
Hold Fast badge, and hoped Mr, Edwards 
and those who wore the badge would forgive 
him and restore him. 


So, of the few who fail to keep the Hold 
Fast obligation the great majority refuse to 
accept their fall as a finality. Most of the 
members maintain their standing well, as 
their letters and lives show. 

The work of the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society, of which the foregoing are but sam- 
ples, combines in the fullest degree both 
home and foreign missions. The devoted 
friends of these two great activities of the 
Congregational denomination should not over- 
look this Society in making their gifts. It 
is the only distinctively Congregational work 
for sailors conducted by the denomination, 
and the splendid record of nearly a hundred 
years of faithful service for the “men who 
go down to the sea in ships” entitles it to 
first consideration from all who are inter- 
ested in sailors and in the advance of God's 
Kingdom among the toilers on thg deep. 

Great as have been the achievements of 
the past, much more could be done if the 
Society had the sum of $5,000 a year added 
to its income. Here is an attractive oppor- 
tunity for consecrated souls to whom God 
has intrusted means in excess of their own 
personal needs. Checks or legacies should 
be made payable to the Boston Seaman's 
Friend Society. Wherever necessary the 
Society will receive gifts upon an annuity 
basis, paying to the donor, or some depend- 
ent, an agreed rate of interest during life. 


Chicago’s Dry Movement 


A campaign is being carried on in Chicago 
to compel the saloons to close on Sunday. 
The plan tried a few years ago is again 
being used to secure evidence and prosecute 
until convictions are secured. Formerly 
juries refused to convict whatever the evi- 
dence. The churches are expecting that the 
great change in sentiment will make it pos- 
sible to convict now. Enforcement of the 
Sunday closing law will help greatly the 
movement for a dry Chicago. ° 

A significant indication of the damage the 
dry movement is doing the saloon is the clos- 
ing of three plants of the Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co. The three plants manufac- 
tured bar fixtures exclusively. This throws 
3,500 men out of employment. The letter 
of the secretary to the branch houses ex- 
plains as follows: 


_ We have discontinued the manufacture of 
stock bar fixtures for the reason that. there 
is not now sufficient demand. We are con- 
vinced that the future of the liquor business 
will be in cafés and hotels. 

We do not believe that the saloon is 
doomed, but conditions have changed. Many 
saloons have gone out of business as various 
places voted dry; others have been forced to 
quit because of population restrictions. 

In spite of all the protestations that the 
saloons are more prosperous than ever, such 


letters as this show that they are hard hit. 


Sunday Evening Rambles 


Studies of Nations at Central Church, 
Fall River 


BY DEBORAH ROWLAND 


Plenty of ministers have preached about 
the war. since “that day,” but not so many 
have taken the pains to give their people a 
clear idea of the character of the nations 
involved, and of the motives behind the con- 
flict. Rev. Clarence F. Swift of Central 
Congregational Church, Fall River, Mass., 
has been doing just that in his Sunday even- 
ing services this year. 

Having decided that his evening services 
for the year should be of an educational 


character, he started out last fall to give 
-a series of addresses, with the invaluable aid 


of the stereopticon, on the nations at war. 
These he introduced with a general review 


-of European history—rather a _ herculean 


task for one evening, but generous applica- 
tions of midnight oil, together with a natural 
bent for history, successfully accomplished 


it. Then followed France, Germany, Russia 


and the rest. 

I had the good fortune to hear the address 
on England. Maps made clear England’s 
position in the world, and especially that 
empire-making proclivity which has so in- 


‘terfered with Germany’s ambition to expand. 


Then came an illuminating explanation of 
England’s international relations and of the 
character of her people in the light of his- 
tory. The illustrations showed many scenes 
of beauty and of historic interest. Many of 
the audience—it was a splendid crowd, by 
the way—were English mill operatives. 
Their enthusiasm when they saw these bits 
of the homeland was—well, pathetic. 

For this and for most of the other ad- 
dresses, Dr. Swift used Underwood & Under- 
wood’s fine sets of slides, making his own 
selection and arrangement. For Belgium 
and the Balkans, however, he was obliged 
to have slides of his own made, 

The last of this series was Turkey. This 
naturally led up to three addresses on the 
great religions of the Orient—Mohammedan- 
ism, Buddhism and Confucianism—with the 
beautiful slides prepared by the American 
Board. Then came Christmas, the birthday 
of Him who has founded the greatest religion 
of all. , 

Christmas over, it seemed a pity to stop 
the historical studies which had proved so 
interesting and valuable, so Dr. Swift 
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started in on the neutral nations of Europe. 
I took in Sweden this time and acquired 
some new ideas about that country’s past 
glory and present status in the world. 

For a few Sundays before Easter and, of 
course, on Waster itself the service was 
given up to special music and to the thought 
of our Master’s sacrifice and victory. Fol- 
lowing Waster, Dr. Swift again turned to the 
world for which Christ made that sacrifice 
and came this time to South America. Again 
new beauty and interest were disclosed. 

Dr. Swift finds that, while the attendance 
at these services has been uneven, the aver- 
age for the year has most encouragingly in- 
creased, Neither has “religion” been neg- 
lected, for history is full of religious teach- 
ing, and the problems of the nations at the 
present day need Christianity more than any- 
thing else to solve them aright. 


Inauguration at Fargo 


May 27 was a red-letter day in the history 
of Fargo College, owing to the inauguration 
of Rev. John W. Hansel as president. The 
exercises began with a procession of 300 
begowned college presidents, professors and 
alumni from various colleges, who marched 
from the campus to the First Congregational 
Church. The program was in charge of 
Chancellor John M. Walters, D.D. Greet- 
ings were brought by Governor Hanna for 


PRES. JOHN W. HANSEL 


the state and by representatives of the city, 
the North Dakota schools, the institutions of 
higher education, the churches of the state, 
the Commercial Club of Fargo, the alumni, 
in the person of Rev. F. H. Talbot, and the 
press. The Congregational Board of Educa- 
tion presented as its spokesman President 
King of Oberlin. 

The subject of President Hansel’s inaug- 
ural address was The Greater Fargo College. 
It was a thoroughgoing and statesmanlike 
presentation of the high mission of Fargo 
and how that mission is to be attained. 

In the afternoon at the Presbyterian 
church the faculty of Fargo College Con- 
servatory gave an inauguration concert, 
which was greatly enjoyed by the large audi- 
ence. In the evening, after a supper and 
reception at the Methodist church, an address 
was given by President King of Oberlin Col- 
lege. It was a noble and most fitting climax 
to the services of the day. His subject was 
The Ideal of the College. After defining it 


as “Mental and spiritual fellowship among’ 


men, and mental and spiritual independence 
for individuals,’ he proceeded to show that 
the aim of the college should be to make 
thoughtful men and women. He then named 
certain tests by which a thoughtful man may 
be known, and called attention to the re- 
sponsibilities and obligations of the educated 
man. 

A particularly pleasant feature was the 
singing by Mrs. Agnes Hansel Harter of 
Chicago, a daughter of President Hansel. 
She has.a beautiful contralto voice, finely 
trained. 

Fargo faces the future with new courage 
and boundless faith. 

Fargo. : Bev AS Be: 
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THE 
LEAGUE ¢ INTERCESSION 


And he spake a parable unto them to the 
end that they ought always to pray and not 
to faint. 


The object of prayer for the week 
beginning June 20 will be 


For AN END oF WAR IN MEXxIco. 


That God would raise up unselfish 
leaders of peace among its people. 

For the desolated and starving. 

For the mission churches and schools 
and the Meaican Protestants. 

That wisdom may be given to the 
President and to all our agents in Mea- 
ican cities for the establishment of right- 
eousness and an avoidance of war. 

For Americans in danger in the cities 
and villages and mining camps and on 
the border. 

For peace and good neighborhood in all 
America, 


In the midst of troubles we turn unto 
thee, O Lord, to ask for wisdom and for 
guidance, for ourselves and for the neigh- 
bors whom thou hast given us. For dis- 
tracted and divided Mexico, for an end 
of war in its borders, for the succor of 
the starving, the putting an end to cruel- 
ties and devastations, we ask in our own 
helplessness to aid. Make a way where 
we can see no way. Make an end of 
wickedness and bring order out of con- 
fusion. Let there be no conflict bringing 
us into the field of war. But if thou 
givest us peace, O God of all the nations 
of the earth, help us to use the gift for 
service to the suffering, and not for self- 
ish and unmanning ease and pride. Be 
with all those who have gone to Mevrico 
with the open word of truth, Uphold 
and deliver them and make their work 
fruitful, even in time of trouble, for the 
upbuilding of thy kingdom. 


[The object of prayer for the week 
beginning June 13 will be for College 
Students and Graduates. Suggestions and 
Comments will be found in The Congre- 
gationalist for June 3.] 


eT UUEEEEE EERE 


Our President has apparently spoken the 
decisive word which must bring an end to 
the troubled confusion of recent Mexican 
history. He has spoken as a neighbor, with 
no interest but that of peace and prosperity 
in an adjoining household. But there are 
evident and grave dangers of misunderstand- 
ing and even of.open quarrel in any such 
jnterference of one neighbor with another, 
There is no central authority to appeal to 
in all Mexico. The people are suffering and 
even starving. We must turn in our per- 
plexity to those whom we have trusted with 
the executive authority and, in their behalf, 
to God who rules in the hearts of rulers. 
And we must remember with deep sympathy 
our fellow-citizens who, for the work of the 
gospel or for private business, are sharing 
the dangers and distresses of the Mexican 
people. : 

The League of Intercession seeks to help 
its members by suggestion of opportunities 
for prayer at a time the observance of which 
brings to mind the common fellowship of its 
members. It asks observance of the noon- 
time, if but for a momentary turning of the 
heart to God, as well as a share in the de- 
votional thoughts and the prayers of its 
members at their usual times of communion 
with God. It lays emphasis upon this 
habit of a prayer bridging the busy day in 
which many of its members have found a 
blessing. There are no dues or by-laws, but 
names are recorded, not published, at the 
office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 


The summer camp for girls is no longer 
an experiment; its influence has become a 
definite feature of our educational progress. 
It may be said of the next generation of 
women that, though every one of them has 
not been to college, most have been to 
“camp.” The original inspiration to provide 
a place where girls might live healthfully 
and simply has spread until today there are 
few camps which do not offer much more 
than opportunities for physical training. Al- 
most any subject of study may be followed 
under leading instructors. Some camps are 
especially equipped for specializing in music, 
nature study, art, agriculture or dramatics. 
But nearly all do away almost entirely with 
pedagogical traditions; so that the camp, 
though distinctively an educational institu- 
tion, is a spontaneous one, free to fill the 
special wants of the twentieth century girl. 
The different camps vary in choice of places 
for “hiking” or swimming, but they have all 
had morning gymnastics, outdoor meals and 
handicrafts, folk dancing, riding, tramping, 
campfires and athletics. Their members have 
all gained in health and commonsense; they 
have all brought back with their new friend- 
ships higher ideals. 

One important factor in camp life is sel- 
dom analyzed. It seems as though people 
ask every other possible question about camp 
life, but camp spirit is taken for granted; 
not only must it actually make over a girl’s 
very self (which we will admit it sometimes 
almost seems to do), but must last through 
a whole winter at home—under entirely dif- 
ferent surroundings. “I can’t understand 
it,” the mother mourns. “Lucile came home 
so happy and helpful, with that wonderful 
camp spirit; but now that she has been 
home a while, she’s almost as peevish as 
ever.” Dear Lucile, vainly trying to live 
out thé camp spirit at home, wonders why 
it seemed so easy in camp and so difficult 
now. If every mother would investigate 
eamp spirit as faithfully as she examines 
equipment, régime and personnel, there 
would be more health and happiness in the 
winter. 

Of course, many different forces make for 
eamp spirit. The leaders love their work; 
they are friendly people; they are nearly 
always approachable, humanly responsive, 
open-minded folks. All winter long they 
may be confined to conventional methods, but 
in camp they find their freedom and radiate 
natural friendliness. They love order and 
harmony, but they love life and naturalness 
too; they are cultured, but their feelings are 
not worn out. 

Another factor is the camp costume. 
Older women grow more spontaneous, while 
young girls become more womanly, brought 
together by this common symbol. Sometimes 


No Halfway Position 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
Ever since reading your editorial, April 8, 
on Four Things which Protestants Should 
Do I have been greatly annoyed and grieved. 
Why do you advocate leniency toward the 
Roman Catholics when they will not give 
in one iota to the Protestants? For in- 
stance, when a Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic marry (which is one of the greatest 
mistakes) the ceremony must be performed 
by a priest, as one performed by a Protes- 
tant minister is not considered valid by the 
Roman Catholics. A paper in which is 
stated that any children born to the union 
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Camp Spirit 
What It Does for Girls 
By Faith Bickford 


dress makes a great difference in one’s men- 
tal state. It’s rather difficult to put on false 
dignity while wearing bloomers. Foolish 
artificialities disappear, even jewelry seems 
out of place; and yet the costume is pretty. 
You have only to look at everybody in camp 
to know that. 

It isn’t camp spirit to neglect the care 
of teeth and nails. No one likes to be con- 
spicuous for a lack. Though camp spirit 
begins with the heads, it is enforced almost 
wholly by virtue of its own power. The girls 
develop and train each other. The corners 
of individuality—shyness, roughness, lazi- 
ness, selfishness, insincerity—are rubbed 
against one another like castings in a foun- 
dry tumbler, and gradually disappear. The 
balancing of activities makes this possible. 
With so many different interests, all must be 
aroused through some. 

It may seem strange to include system as 
a maker of sport spirit, and yet lack of a 
system especially fitted to the growing girl’s 
need is one great explanation of her home 
failures. In camp, from early bugle through- 
out the day, every one is expected to do her 
part. Foresight and insight begun, respon- 
siveness and responsibility must continue the 
harmony. So the day passes; night falls. 
We gather around the camp fire, singing, 
laughing, dancing. By and by dancing feet 
pause, merry voices hush, laughing faces 
grow serious while the simple, tender good- 
night service closes another day. ‘Candle- 
lantern time” has come, a few last good- 
nights echo through the trees; a soft laugh 
here, a bit of song there, a firm, friendly 
caution or two; then the bugle blows and 
quiet settles over the camp. Stars glow with 
tremulous summer light; you hear the whip- 
poor-will’s far-off note, and then a wonderful 
peace follows and a deep sense of trust. 
Maybe, just before you fall asleep, a big wish 
fills your heart—so big it is really a peti- 
tion; you are praying to keep forever this 
better self. Think you not the Spirit of 
Life, drawing near on the night wind, may 
not hear? 

Yes, after importance of scientific equip- 
ment and management have been acknowl- 
edged—leaders’ influence, association with 
other girls, regard for balance between phys- 
ical and mental activities, harmony and all 
the rest—we must pay tribute to the most 
experienced educator of us all—the teacher 
whose heart stays young. “Leave the dear 
things to me,” Mother Nature seems to urge. 
“That’s all you can do for some of them, in 
spite of your psychology and pedagogy. I’ll 
not lecture nor nag them, but by and by 
you'll see them change; the rough and the 
wilful ones—they’ll all understand them- 
selves better before the summer passes. 
Why, even their own parents will scarcely 


must be raised as Roman Catholics must be 
signed by the Protestant party. Children 
of these unions are not permitted to even 
enter the Protestant parent’s church any 
more than if it were a pest house, I know 
these to be facts, and not “idle rumors preju- 
dicial to the Roman Catholics.” I know 
some Protestants who signed such papers, 
but when the children came they said it was 
better to break than keep a bad promise, 
and are raising their families as Protestants. 
But the Roman Catholics make it -disagree- 
able for them. 


How can we be “truly Protestant” and be 
lenient with what we do not believe? Can 
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know them.” Perhaps when a grateful ; 
mother praises the insight of some particu- — 
larly successful camp worker, she should — 
remember Mother Nature’s part too, for 
with her help, even more than camp songs, 
personal talks or team work, the mystery of 
nature goes into the making of camp spirit. 

And so the girl’s soul unfolds. She deep- 
ens in intuitions, aspirations, resolutions. 
She broadens in co-operation, observations 
and enthusiasms. Socially as well as phys- 
ically she is strengthened and refined. ; 

The campers know what we mean by camp 
spirit. We have some dear little notes in 
which they have given their own interpre- 
tations. Some write “Being helpful’; some, 
“Not hanging back’; many, “Being loyal to 
what the camp stands for”; but one, a sweet, 
active girl of eighteen, writes so well we 
give you word for word her reply: “Camp 
spirit is the quality of fitting in, doing what 
is asked of you, taking what comes, helping 
out in all sorts of ways; in general, making 
every one glad you are here.” 

One day last winter, when summer time 
seemed far behind and springtime far ahead, 
I received a letter. It came from a very 
little girl, but the childish handwriting 
brought an honest message. ‘Dear Big 
Sister,” it read, “today I have been wearing 
all of my camp costume, and just to have it 
on again makes the camp spirit steal right 
back into my heart.” Do you wonder that 
I no longer saw my desk, with its litter of 
unfinished work, or remembered petty prob- 
lems of human misunderstanding? I seemed 
to find myself out under the sky again; the 
pines were whispering to me, and the waves 
—I was free and sensible and serene once 
more. An instant I too was wearing the 
camp uniform, and the camp spirit was 
“stealing right back into my heart.” __ 

We think of all the letters which gratified — 
mothers have written after their daughters 
have returned, happy and helpful. We think 
of hundreds of girls and young women watch- 
ing all winter for “camp to open again.” 
We remember messages that they have sent 
about their earnest strivings at home to keep — 
the camp spirit still with them. And most 
vividly of all, we recall groups of intelligent 
young faces, alight with high endeavor. It 
may be friendship influencing them; it may 
be the spell of open sky, the call of color 
and laughter and health; we know it is, 
but sometimes we wonder if it is some- 
thing more beside—if it is not a breath of 
the Divine influencing hosts of our young 
people like a wise and gracious Presence. 
Years ago we might have called it by a 
sterner, more classical name; now we simply 
thank God and take courage from the prac- 
tical results seen in girl-development, con- 
tent to call it “camp spirit.” 


we be “truly temperate” and be lenient with 
intemperance? There is grave danger 
being lenient to the detriment of our 
Protestant religion. You do not need 
worry about the Roman Catholics, for 
are looking out for themselves. 

What we need is to instill into the hearts 
and minds of our children true Protestant — 
principles and a deep-rooted belief that the 
Protestant religion is the true one. ‘There 
cannot be any halfway business. We ne 
we are right, so let us stick to our goo 
Protestant faith and be ready to give 


reason for it. 
Ebensburg, Pa. 


we 


Mary Roserts. 
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Notes from the Field 


The Secretary had the pleasure of attend- 
ing and speaking at two important meetings 
in the South. The first was the Southern 
Conference for Education and Industry held 

- at Chattanooga, Tenn., the last of April. It 
was a merged session of the Conference for 
Education in the South and the Southern 
Edueational Association. This union of 
forces created an organization that brought 
the collective minds and experiences of the 
Southern leaders to bear upon the country’s 
most pressing problems. There were about 
1,500 delegates in attendance and it was 
worth the journey to feel the dynamic power 
of the gréat gathering. The program was 
built around the conception and need of 
trained leadership in schools, in the com- 
munity, on the farm and in the church. The 
speakers represented every walk in life. One 
of the best speeches was made by a Mrs. 
Mathes from South-central Alabama, a prac- 
tical farmer who owns 2,600 acres of land 
and has changed the ideals and reconstructed 


the rural life of her part of the state. 
* * 


The Southern Sociological Congress met at 
Houston, Texas. It was also largely at- 
tended. The theme of the program was 
Public Health. A banner stretched across 
the hall in which the sessions were held had 
these words printed upon it, “Disease draws 
no color lines.” The breadth of the discus- 
sions betoken the new spirit in the South. 
Whenever the Negro is recognized as an in- 
tegral part of the community and a call is 
‘made in the name of brotherhood to improve 
his condition, it is not long before a better 
condition of affairs will exist everywhere. 
Dr. Dowling of the Louisiana State Board 
of Health, with whom Boston has been flirt- 
ing for a place in its health department, told 
of the wonderful work that is being done 
throughout the rural districts of his state. 
His health car was a center of interest. The 
program was so constructed as to show that 
in the fight for health there must be co-op- 
eration between the people and all their 
agencies, such as the home, the school, the 
medical profession, the press, the church and 
the government, and that all the interests of 
life when safeguarded are conducive to the 
moral, mental and physical life of the com- 
munity. This was the fourth annual meet- 
ing of this Congress and no movement in the 
South within our generation is so influenc- 
ing public opinion. 

* * 

It is a significant thing that the South is 
facing her problems so squarely. It is also 
a hopeful sign. One of the speakers at the 
Chattanooga Conference was asked what 
the South did with its money. The reply 
was, “Hats it.’ In Alabama it is reported 


By the Social Service Secretary 


that the state imports $108,000,000 worth 
of foodstuffs, and in the ten southeastern 
states: the total amount of imported food- 
stuffs amounts to the enormous sum of $875.,- 
000,000 a year. This is about the average 
amount produced by cotton. Texas imports 
nearly $200,000,000 worth of food. In the 
reconstruction of the rural life of the South 
the one thing that is essential is that the 
various communities in these states shall be- 
come self-sustaining. The dependence upon 
one crop is a failure, therefore the new in- 
terest in diversified farming spells a new 
and better period of development. The 
South is learning that she can raise all her 
foodstuffs and need not be dependent upon 
other parts of the country. With this new 
independence there will be a new era of 
prosperity and power. 
* * 

It was a privilege to become acquainted 
with the members of the new Congregational 
church at Chattanooga. Ata weekday even- 
ing meeting held in the banquet hall of the 
Reed House about 250 members of - the 
church were present, and on Sunday the 
assembly room of the new court house was 
comfortably filled by the morning congrega- 
tion. The Sunday school is well organized. 
The church numbers among its members 
many of the most influential men of the city. 
There is a moral purpose and vigor in this 
congregation that is inspiring. A professor 
in one of the Southern universites discussing 
our Congregational work in the South, said, 
“Tt gives new heart to some of us who have 
been looking for a better day to see a church 
organization that has a clear-cut ethical 
standard.” There has been bitter opposi- 
tion. The papers have voiced the reaction- 
ary attitude. An editor of a leading jour- 
nal warmly commended this statement of 
one of the bishops, “The church ought to 
leave politics, business and everything else 
alone and stick to the preaching of the gos- 
pel.” This is a comfortable doctrine, espe- 
cially for church men who want to sell poor 
whisky and noxious drugs as a panacea for 
all the ills of life, but it is poor doctrine for 
a church in a growing twentieth century city. 
The gospel as defined by this worthy bishop 


is bankrupt. 
*% * 


The remodeling project of Central Congre- 
gational Church in New Orleans is going 
steadily forward. The Church Building So- 
ciety, upon the recommendation of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, made a gener- 
ous contribution to the work. This church 
is doing an important work among the col- 
ored people of the city. The members raised 
their share of the money. The basement of 
the church has an entire new floor, the whole 


building has been renovated; sanitary im- 
provements have been installed, a gymna- 
sium added and a ladies’ restroom and 
kitchen provided. A portion of the audito- 
rium was cut off by a partition and four 
rooms built to be used for institutional pur- 
poses. The church is now conducting a mis- 
sion Sunday school, a boys’ club, men’s gym- 
nasium class, a sewing school and through 
one of its members doing a splendid work 
for the juvenile prisoners. Provision has 
been made and a social worker employed who 
is working in connection with Straight Uni- 
versity and Central Church, and will do a 
large work for the entire colored community. 
Rey. H. H. Dunn, the pastor, was instru- 
mental in securing a summer normal school 
for colored teachers. This is the first time 
that such a school has been provided in New 
Orleans. The city school board has provided 
an appropriation for the work and Straight 
University will be used without charge. 
This school will serve a great need. There 
are 156 colored teachers in the public schools. 
of the city and most of them will avail them- 
selves of the advantage offered to increase 
their efficiency. The school will also give an 
opportunity for prospective teachers to pre- 
pare for the examinations to be held late in 
the summer. y J 
* * ts 
I was glad to meet and know the new 
mayor of Dallas. He is a vigorous young 
business man with ideas of his own and 
with a right attitude toward the problems 
that he faces in his office. The city has 
grown wonderfully within the last few years. 
Its borders are reaching out and it is des- 
tined to become even a greater center of a 
widely developing region. Mr. Breg, the 
superintendent of the Sunday school of Cen- 
tral Church, is a banker but has been devot- 
ing a large amount of time this year to the 
question of diversified farming. As he put 
it, “I have been trying to get the rural com- 
munities to feed themselves and help feed 
us in Dallas.” Our work is prospering in 
the city. Mr. Gonzales has a good hold 
upon the people and Mr. Logan with his 
usual eagerness for new fields is making 
steady conquest in his new enterprise in the 
Winnetka suburb. 


On my return from the South I attended 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections at Baltimore. The attendance 
at this meeting was the largest of ‘any of 
the conferences of recent years, nearly 2,000 
delegates being registered. This gathering 
is now recognized as the great national clear- 
ing house for ideas and methods of social 
work. Henry A. ATKINSON. 


Dr. Boynton on Suffrage 
Continued from page 725 


voters is that they do not go to the polls. 
Here again the suffragists land another argu- 
inent by putting down figures to show that 
they actually ‘have been curing “mere man” 
of this weak habit. In California the women 
marched to the polls with such a flourish 
that the men got enthused or scared or 
something and made a dash for the sacred 
ballot box. In Chicago the women stirred 
up such a fervor that the successful candi- 
date was elected by so great a majority as to 
stun the politicians. 
In my own view, some of the good things 
which women claim as results of equal suf- 
 frage would have come along anyhow. Kan- 
sas established prohibition without the vote 
of women, and there has been a remarkable 
- spread of local option and state prohibition 
_ in the South with very little woman suffrage. 
Neyertheless, there is much force in their 


eontention that they want the ballot for the 
protection of the home, as re-enforced by 
some of the facts of recent history. 

I remember an occasion when I was in 
London with an extra ticket for admission 
to the House of Commons in my pocket, and 
that when Dr. Boynton expressed a desire to 
see the big show down at Westminster, I 
told him what I had, and we jumped into a 
cab and went. Nothing important was be- 
fore the Commons that evening and the men 
on the opposite benches were not “sassing” 
one another enough to make the scene excit- 
ing, but we were looking at a Parliamentary 
body whose legislation reached around the 
world and across the ages, and that made 
it interesting. And yet at that time a 
woman at Windsor Castle commanded the 
members of this body as “my loyal subjects,” 
and she had the reputation of being as good 
a mother as she was a Queen. “We honor 
her,” said a brilliant orator, “for the Queen 
in the woman and the woman in the 
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Queen.” But you say she was a sovereign 
in name rather than in fact, that Lord Salis- 
bury, the Premier at that day, was the actual 
ruler. But Salisbury was a Cecil, and it was 
at the home of his great ancestor, the first 
Cecil, that the royal messengers found young 
Elizabeth and told her that she was the 
Queen of England. Elizabeth made no home 
for herself, and did make it excessively un- 
comfortable for some other people who 
crossed her path, but she also made the great- 
est sovereign, next to Alfred the Great, the 
British Kingdom ever has known. 

So I cannot say just where woman’s limita- 
tions begin or her powers end, when it comes 
to the question of running the affairs of one 
family or governing the affairs of the whole 
human family. Max Nordau once remarked 
that America is going to be the greatest 
power on earth, and that the American 
woman controls the American man. Per- 
haps that ought to be honor and power 
enough. 


Another Round of State Meetings 


Denominational Doings and Sentiment East and West . 


Iowa’s Diamond Jubilee 


The diamond jubilee of the Iowa State Con- 
ference was held in Plymouth Church, Des 
Moines, May 18-20, inclusive. The State 
Women’s Home Missionary Union: held their 
annual meeting on Tuesday, May 18. These 
two meetings brought a large and representa- 
tive group of Congregationalists from our 287 
churches in Iowa, 


It was 75 years ago that the patriarchs of 
Iowa Congregatidnalism organized the state 
association. In these 75 years there have been 
consecration, heroism and achievement of the 
most noteworthy character. This splendid 
story has been put into permanent form in a 
volume entitled “The Pilgrims of Iowa.’’ Dr. 
T. O. Douglass, the author of this volume, 
with the Iowa Band and the early patriarchs, 
has been one of the great contributors to this 
progress, 


It was fitting that this meeting should be 


held in Plymouth Chureh, Des Moines. Plym- 
outh Church had entertained the conference 
when it was 50 years old. Dr. Frisbie was 


then the active minister. 

The program to a large extent was a re- 
view of the past, but the prophetic note was 
everywhere manifest and it was made clear 
that lowa Congregationalists do not propose to 


rest upon past achievements. Hope and en- 
thusiasm and courage prevail in all our 
churches, 


Because of the nature of the celebration, 
several men from outside the state had been 
invited. The city of Des Moines, as well as 
the conference, will not soon forget the splen- 
did vision and Christian plea of Dr. S. L. 
Gulick, No man in recent months has made 
such an impression upon the city of Des 
Moines. He preached in Plymouth Church 
Sunday morning, May 16, and delivered sey- 
eral other addresses in the city during the 
week. During his visit he spoke on the fol- 
lowing themes: Spiritual Movements in Mod- 
ern Japan, The American Japanese Problem, 
The Policies of Japan in China, and Inter- 
national Peaee. Our country needs the message 
that Dr. Gulick brings. 

Dr. W. E. Barton of Chicago came with two 
splendid messages. The first was on New 
England Congregationalism and the second on 
Congregationalism and the Long Look. Dr. 
H. P. Dewey of Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, 
gave a very fine characterization of Henry 
Ward Beecher, Rev. Frank M. Sheldon of 
Boston made a plea for the Education Society, 
and Rev. F. W. Hodgdon, representing the 
Ministerial Annuity Fund, made a_ splendid 
impression upon the Iowa brethren. It was a 
homecoming for Mr. Hodgdon. He had been 
the minister of Plymouth Church for seven 
years, and was well known to all of us in 
Iowa. It is hoped that the ministers and 
churches will all rally to the great cause which 
he represents. 

The Women’s Home Missionary Union had 
Mrs. Mary W. Mills of Schauffler School, Mrs. 
B. W. Firman of Chicago and Mrs, Wilcox of 
the A. M. A. as special speakers on their pro- 
gram. The opening address of the conference 
was given by Rev. William A. Minchin, the 
moderator of the past year. Rev. William G. 
Ramsey of Eldora gave a fine review of the 
reorganization that is going on in Congrega- 
tionalism. Religious education was discussed 
by Rev. B, F. Martin, Prof. W. 8. Athern, Prof. 
H. F. Evans, Mr. FE. J. Jaqua and Dr. H. W. 
Tuttle. The missionary aspects of our work 
in the state were discussed by a group of 
men who occupy these different fields. The 
atate work was then summed up by Rev. J. E. 
Holden, one of the directors, The educational 
spirit of Congregationalism was discussed by 
Pres. J. H. T. Main of Grinnell and Rev. 
IL. A.’ Parr of Davenport. Three historie ad- 
dresses were given. Prof. Charles Noble of 
Grinnell gave the story from Scrooby to Plym- 
outh Rock, Dr. W. E. Barton of Chicago gave 
the New England period of Congregationalism. 
Rev. Naboth Osborne of Burlington reviewed 
the Western period of Congregationallsm. An- 
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other historical address of merit was -given by 
Kev. Arthur Metcalf of Webster City on The 
Pilgrim Spirit in Europe. 

There were two sessions of special signifi- 
cance. One of these was on Thursday, when 
the general theme of Memories and Inspira- 
tions of Iowa Pilgrims was given. Dr. J. E. 
Snowden, Mrs. A. L. Frisbie, Dr. T. O. Douglass 
and Dr. George C. Williams were the con- 
tributors, 

The men’s banquet on Thursday night had a 
similar theme. There were three speakers. 
The first was one of Iowa’s stalwart laymen, 
Roger Leavitt of Cedar Falls. He spoke with 
great feeling upon the pioneers of Iowa. He 
was followed by Mr, Harvey Ingham, editor 
of the Register and Leader of Des Moines, 
who recently united with Plymouth Church on 
confession of faith. He was born of New Eng- 
land parentage in a pioneer home in Iowa. 
He had known some of the pioneers in the 
field of education, He spoke on the contribu- 
tion of Congregationalism to the publie system 
of education. It was a masterly address. Mr. 
Ingham is one of the brilliant men of Iowa. 
The third address was given by Mr. John D. 
Dennison, soon to be a member of Plymouth 
Church. He is a product of a pioneer Con- 
gregational home. His is one of the most elo- 
quent voices in Iowa today. His theme was 
The Puritan Contribution. It is such men 
as Mr. E. R. Lay of Marshalltown, Mr. J. P. 
McCormick of Sioux City, Mr, Roger Leavitt 
of Cedar Falls, Mr. Harvey Ingham, Mr. J. D. 
Dennison of Des Moines that make you feel 
that the prophetie spirit of the fathers is still 
with us and that we are making a farther 
contribution to the coming Kingdom of God. 

The sermon was preached by Rey. H. F. 
Milligan, pastor of First Church, Dubuque. 

One of the finest incidents of the conference 
was the special tribute paid to Dr. A. L. 
Frisbie, the minister emeritus of Plymouth 
Church. All of our Plymouth people appreci- 
ate such a tribute. 

We have 287 churches in Iowa. For four 
years we have reported a loss in our member- 
ship. This year we are able to report a hand- 
some gain of 871, which is the largest net 
gain in sixteen years. The Young People’s 
Societies show a gain of 1,074 members. The 
benevolences have suffered a check. The Amer- 
ican Board, the Home Missionary Society and 
the American Missionary Association have 
received less from Towa than formerly. The 
Church Building Society, the Education Society, 
the Sunday School and Publishing Society and 
the Ministerial Relief have received a slight 
increase. The total for the national societies 
is $51,060, or a per capita giving of $1.35. 
This is an increase of $302 over the previous 
year, but also a loss of six cents in our per 
capita giving to Congregational missions. 
The home expenses of the churches indicate 
an increase for the year. The total salaries 
reported for 249 churches averaged $958. Dr. 


P. A. Johnson, in closing his report, says, 
“Tinless all signs and statistics fail, we are 
on a rising tide of spiritual progress.” The 


entire conference was marked by enthusiasm 
and harmony. 

A resolution expressing confidence in Prest- 
dent Wilson’s peace policy was passed enthn- 
siastically. The resolution is to be forwarded 
to President Wilson. Pres. 7. H. T. Main 
of Grinnell was moderator, and presided with 
grace and dignity. 78 & 


Pennsylvania Conference 


Ebensburge, the home of Pennsylvania's 
mother church, organized in 1797, was the 
gathering place of the 29th annual state con- 
ference, May 25-27. Under the leadership of 
Rev. J. R. Thomas the conference church is 
showing signs of a virility and usefulness 
seldom associated with old age. The church 
made a splendid host, for the fourth time tn 
its history, to the state meeting. 

Dr, T. C. Edwards was the scheduled moder- 
ator, but was unable to be present through 
illness, Rev. A. N. Greenfield of Williamsport, 
state registrar, was chosen moderator for the 
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' among the farmer folk of Northern 


a 


sessions, with Rey. G. H. Ekins of Pittsb: 


scribe, and Rev. G. 8, Brookes of Sharon, as- _ 


sistant scribe. From the opening session to 
the close a fine spirit and a determination to 

‘go forward” prevailed. A committee of five, 
one from each association of the state, was 
chosen to revise the constitution so as to line 
up with modern tendencies in Congregational- 
ism, as evidenced at the National Council at 
Kansas City and anticipated at the New Haven 
meeting next October. 

A change in the state work of much impor- 
tance, and recommended by the state commis- 
sion on missions, was adopted by the confer- 
ence, which identifies the work of the directors 
of the home missionary societies and the com- 
mittee on Denominational Benevolence under a 
new board of directors of the conference, in 
which each association is represented by one 
member and of which the moderator is a mem- 
ber ex officio, A sad note was the prospective 
leaving of the state of Dr. C. H. Dutton of 
Kane, who had served as chairman of this 
commission; and the conference adopted a 
hearty resolution expressing their sorrow at the 
loss of his comradeship and wishing him God- 
speed. . 

The registrar’s report showed encouraging 
gains in every direction, while the committee 
on Sunday schools recommended a plan which 
was adopted, by which it was hoped that 
“every member of every family in every church 
and parish’ could be gotten to the Sunday 
schools. The conference instructed the com- 
mittee to award a banner for the Sunday school 
reaching certain points of efficiency and show- 
ing the greatest gains, to be competed for 
from year to year. 

The Women’s Missionary Union met at the 
same time as the conference, and the closing 
session was a joint one. Mfs. J. B. Otto, presi- 
dent of the Women’s State Federation, read a 
paper full of suggestions as to the value of 
woman's work in the church. 

The conference theme was The Pxpanding 
Church and Its Present Opportunity. Every 
phase of the local work was presented by mem- 
bers of the conference, while the larger as- 
pects of our service were presented by Dr, 
H. F. Swartz and Dr. C. W. Carroll of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, Dr. 
C. H. Richards of the Church Building Society, 
Miss Mary Preston of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions, Rev. C, L. Fisk of the Sunday School 
and Publishing Society. The conference ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. T. B. Richards of 
Pittsburgh, while Dr. Dan F. Bradley of 
Cleveland, in a most practical way, addressed 
the conference on The Religion of Jesus at 
Work, at Home. Rev. Lawrence Wilson of 
Butte, Mont., thrilled the hearers with an out- 


line of plans for an institutional work in that 


notoriously needy city. 

At the closing session eight young women, 
led by Miss Mary Preston, presented the 
pageant, The Spirit of Motherhood, while Dr. 
Berry of Cleveland, with and 
story, pressed the claims of the Schauer 
Training School. 

Glenolden, Pa., succeeded in getting the next 
conference, and Deacon D, Howells of Kane 
was elected moderator for 1915-16, with Rev. 
Cc. E. Shelton of Scranton, assistant moderator. 
Two profitable features cannot be omitted: a 
pastors’ conference, which by exchange of 
views deepened the fellowship: and a Brother. — 
hood banquet served by the Men's 
the FEbensburg church, which ’ 
of efficiency in a direction | 
to the sisters. Rev. C. H. Bra 
Saloon League told of the 
for needed temperance ation. © 
in favor of equal suffrage tn the s 
peace in the world were ado 
indorsing the attitude of | 
sent to Washington, 


Goltry is a fine, thrifty, typleal : 


Its pastor, Rev, W. J. Youngclaus, and 
ple fulfilled the exacting requirements of 
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~ Oakes, Oktaha. 
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to the state conference graciously and unfail- 
ingly. 

Attendance of delegates was not large, the 
place being a little out of the center of popu- 
lation and traffic; but local interest was keen, 
and the Goltry meeting will go down in history 
as one of the best and most useful of recent 
years. The officers elected were: moderator, 
Rey. P. W. Jones, Vinita; scribe, Rev. W. I. 
Caughran, Pond Creek; registrar, Rev. C. O. 
President of Home Mission 
Board, Rey. J. BE, Pershing, Oklahoma City; 
vice-president, Rev. R. C.. McCoy, Chichasha; 
secretary, Rey. L. J. Grantham, Drummond. 

A tender chord was struck at the beginning 
when a note from the veteran home missionary 
hero of Oklahoma, Dr. J. H, Parker, was read, 
stating that he would not be able to attend 
as he had suffered a relapse following an attack 
of pneumonia. The moderator by vote was in- 
structed to wire a message of regard and sym- 
pathy. 

- The central theme of the conference was 
achievement, and it came to the surface in the 
devotional topics, the sermons and reports and 
addresses again and again. 


The program reached its greatest power and 
undoubtedly exerted its largest influence in the 
evening sessions. And one factor was the fine 
attendance locally and the evident interest 
and delight with which tlt deliverances of the 
speakers were greeted. The conference sermon 
was delivered by Rey. P. W. Jones. After this 
message, two old-time missionaries of the pio- 
neer period ‘administered the Lord’s Supper. 
They were Rev. O. W. Rogers of Medford and 
Rev. J, W. Naylor of Hillsdale. 

On the second night one of the strongest 
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The East 


Maine 
Activity at Hampden 


HAMPDEN. Rey. A. W. Lewis, pastor. For 
two years the congregation at the evening Sun- 
day service did not half fill the vestry. Five 
or six months ago the pastor announced Sun- 
day morning that in the evening there would 
be a song service. The attendance was much 
increased, and this has kept up to the present 
time, the vestry being crowded generally, The 
invocation, ending with the Lord’s Prayer in 
unison, was used, but the long prayer was 
omitted in the interest of song. Then the pas- 
tor spoke for about half an hour, closing the 
service with prayer and more singing. 

May 30 a special communion service was 
held at 4 p.M.. There was the largest attend- 
ance for years; 10 young people made a public 
profession of their faith and were received 
into the echureh. All of these were from the 
Young People’s Societies and all but one from 
the Sunday school. The Sunday school is 
beating its best record for years, under the 
efficient superintendence of A. W. Braithwaite. 


New Hampshire 


Gift for Dover Church 


The will of Miss Sarah C. Woodman leaves 
to DovYER, iy ty $10,000. The sum is left in 
the nature of a trust fund, the interest to be 


- used annually for the benefit of the worthy 


poor in the society. 


LANCASTER, Rev. Cc. W. Wilson, pastor, has 
one of the largest men’s clubs in the state, with 
about 100 members. The club has listened to 
speakers this season from St, Johnsbury, Vt., 
Manchester, Auburn, Me., and recently came 
to a climax with Ladies’ Night, at which a 
banquet was given. A male quartet from 

Lisbon furnished the music, and President 
Thomas of Middlebury College gave the 
address. . 


Vermont 


Coventry. Rev. M. W. Farman of Westfield, 
in of the state senate, has supplied the 
most acceptably for the last ten Sun- 
On May 23 and 30 Rey. Thomas Hall, 
evangelist, formerly of Island Pond, preached 
and also held extra meetings, 


“meetings in the classroom ; 


missionary addresses ever delivered in the 
state was given by Sec. H. IF. Swartz. It was 
an evening that instructed and inspired and 
that will long be remembered by the large 
audiences that crowded the church to its doors. 
The program came to its real climax in the 
sermon of Dr. W. H. B. Urch, pastor of Pil- 
grim, Oklahoma City, His text was, But Ye 
Shall Receive Power after that the Holy Ghost 
Is Come upon You. It was the last evening 
of the conference, and here was a man whose 
power lifted the minds of all above the weari- 
ness following three days of constant attention 
and set spiritual truth in a glorious firmament. 

The state work was the all-day theme of 
Wednesday. Deprived of the retiring moder- 
ator’s address through the illness of Dr. 
Parker, “‘the new superintendent,’ Dr. A. B. 
Ricker, was introduced for his first annual ad- 
dress. He gave his main attention to sugges- 
tions for the advancement of the interests of 
the churches, emphasizing first the winning of 
men to the Kingdom and to enlistment for 
service in our churches. It was an appeal for 
heroic, definite, persistent campaigning for 
building up the membership of our churches— 
the gathering of the forces that make possible 
the usefulness and power of our Congregational 
Zion. The second plea was for the develop- 
ment of the efficiency of our churches as work- 
ing organizations. The need of greater per- 
manente in pastorates, the interpretation of 
church membership as meaning not personal 
benefit but service for the Christian cause, the 
alignment of all pastors and churches with the 
denomination in its world-wide enterprises 
were earnestly set forth. The final point was 
a plea that as Congregationalists we make a 
clear and accurate definition of ourselves and 


WESTFIELD. District Superintendent Lowe, 
Methodist, has arranged for Rev. A. W. Barn- 
lund from the Idaho Conference to supply the 
Congregational church, with which the Metho- 
dists are worshiping for a few years. Mr. 
Barnlund is also supplying and living at Troy. 
He has been doing evangelistic work for some 
time and it is not yet certain how long he will 
remain with these churches. 


Massachusetts 
A Strong Men’s Class 
BOSTON. PHILLIPS. Rev. C. W. Dunham, 
pastor.’ One of the strong features of the 


work of the church is the Friendly Class, the 
senior class for men, It numbers 124 members. 
It has been the example that has led to the 
formation of two younger men’s classes. 

For lines of work it meets weekly at the 
hour of the Sunday school for the regular 
lessons, which are conducted on the lines of 
general discussion. Half of the offerings of 
each Sunday go to the treasury of the school 
and half into the treasury of the class for 
eurrent expenses. In addition the class has 
raised about $180 this year, including $75 for 
the salary of a native worker at Shaowu, 
China, to assist in the work of Rev. C. L. 
Storrs, a former member of Phillips. The class 
has a visiting committee to visit absent, sick 
and new members; a social committee that 
cares for the various annual socials and annual 
banquet of the class; a classroom committee 
that sees that everything is in order for the 
an ushering com- 
mittee that attends to the ushering at the 
church evening services: and an auditing com- 
mittee with the usual functions. A social for 
boys of the church, a ladies’ night and the 
annual banquet are some of the regular social 
events provided for. 

At the annual banquet the speaker of the 
evening was Lieut. Gov. Grafton D. Cushing. 
He gave a strong summary of present condi- 
tions in the state, 

Dr. Minot F. Davis was the originator and 
leader of the class for many years, and suc- 
cessfully brought it into its present strong 
condition. At present the pastor is the leader. 


Gifts for Massachusetts Churches 


By the will of Miss Luey Boyden of East 
Dedham, DrepHaM, First, is given $1,000. 
At the death of Mrs. Maria Richardson, 
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our mission in this new Central South and 
proceed understandingly to fulfill our own 
peculiar mission to this wide and splendid field. 
And the message was cordially and enthusias- 
tically received. The hearts of the people, the 
churches and the organizations of the denom- 
ination seem wide open to the new leadership 
of the missionary cause at the beginning of 
this new epoch of growth, 

A striking item in the morning program was 
the report of General Missionary L. J. Parker, 
after twenty years of brave pioneering in the 
state, a report that touched all hearts with 
both its keen wit and its deep feeling. The 
session closed with an address by Rev. J. E. 
Pershing on Items from the Home Missionary 
Field, and in the afternoon the State Women’s 
Missionary Union carried out a fine program, 
the visiting speaker being Miss Emma C. Red- 
ick. The officers of the Union for the new year 
were: Mrs. J. BE. Pershing, president; Mrs. 
J. E. Davis, secretary ; and Mrs, A. J. Clymans, 
treasurer. 

The educational interests of the district were 
able represented by the 15th report of Dr. C. G. 
Murphy for the Sunday school work, in which 
the excellent effect of the efficiency standards 
advocated in the field was evident; by a stu- 
dent plea for Kingfisher College by Mr. Philip 
Phelps; and by a review of five years of 
achievement by Pres. C. B. Moody. 


The next meeting of the conference is to be 
in Pilgrim Church, Oklahoma City, of which 
Dr, Urch is the pastor. Delegates and pastors 
went from the meeting at Goltry with new 
cheer and renewed enthusiasm, believing that 
a day of forward and upward movement in 
Oklahoma is at hand. 
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PITTSFIELD, FIRST, received $1,000, which was 
left by Col. H. H. Richardson, to be given to 
the church on the death of his wife. 


Meeting of the Hampden Association 


The entire program of the Hampden Asso- 
ciation at Huntington was devoted to woman’s 
work. The nine speakers and most of the 300 
who attended were women, The scribe’s report 
showed distinct gains in the 46 churches of 
Hampden County. It also revealed the less 
pleasing fact that 8,000 of the 12,000 members 
are women. 

A careful survey of the women’s organiza- 
tions brought to light an amazing array of 
names, methods and fruitful suggestions. The 
“TLadies’ Aid’ in one form or another showed 
itself to be the mainstay of most churches. 

The missionary activities of the women, 
both home and foreign, was also given a gen- 
erous place on the program. 

The afternoon session was given up for the 
most part to new forms of social service being 
performed by women. Mrs, Lucy Mallory spoke 
of her work among the foreign-speaking Amer- 


ieans under the auspices of the Springfield 
Congregational Union. Miss Clara D. Law- 
rence of a similar work in Chicopee. Mrs. 


Dixie B. Frazier, the social worker in St. John’s 
Church, impressed every one with the worth- 
fulness of her efforts in Dr. De Berry’s parish. 
The rural opportunities for social service were 
made very plain and appealing by Miss Maud 
Gillett of Southwick as she described the 
Camp Fire movement in a country church. 
Further possibilities in this direction were 
presented by Mrs. Cephas Guillet as she set 


forth the achievements and vision of the 
Hampden County Improvement League. _ The 
final word was spoken by Miss Eleanor 


Denmann of the Massachusetts Home Mission- 
ary Society. 

This unique program not only impressed all 
with the importance of the work already being 
performed by the good women of our church, 
but emphasized the peculiar possibilities for 
larger service which are at hand, 

In the fall an entire meeting with three 
sessions is to be devoted to the layman; and 
with the incentive which the May meeting has 
given, it seems more than likely that the men 
will be on their mettle. HB. 0; Hi. 


GLOUCESTER. BETHANY. Rey. A. F. Newell, 
pastor. The church has inaugurated a novel 
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series of Sunday evening meetings known as 
“Community Nights,” having in view the bet- 
terment of the city. At the first meeting the 
address, City Betterment Night, was given by 
the city auditor, D. O. Marshall, the mayor pre- 
siding, The topics of the other meetings are: 
The Modern Movement for Prohibition, What 
Will Bring Peace among the Nations of the 
World? The Rural Communities of the South, 
The Ideals of Christian Citizenship, New 
Americans for a New America. 


Pittsfield Church History 


An attractive volume has been issued by 
First, PIrTsFIELD, containing the proceedings 
in commemoration of its 150th anniversary on 
Feb. 7, 8, 1914. It presents a sketch of the 
history of the church by Dr, Henry Colt, open- 
ing with a good illustration of the way in 
which, in the old days, men proceeded ‘“‘to form 
a Church of Christ,” provide for a meeting 
house, choose and ordain a minister and other- 
wise set out upon their pious undertaking. 
Those who wish to know “what is really Con- 
gregational” would profit by reading this 
sketch. The old First has an entertaining his- 
tory. Rev. Thomas Allen, its first minister, 
was one of the characters which give pictur- 
esqueness to ministerial annals. Two of its 
later ministers became college presidents, He- 
man Humphreys at Amherst and William Allen 
at Dartmouth. John Todd was;in his day a 
kind of Congregational bishop for Berkshire 
County. Jonathan L. Jenkins and W. V. W. 
Davis hold revered places in the affectionate 
memory of all who have known them. Ser- 
mons, addresses and other material included 
complete a very interesting, attractive and val- 
uable yolume. Portraits of Dr. Jenkins and 
Dr, Davis will be welcomed by many readers. 


A Gitt for Oxford 


By the will of Mary A. Seamans the church 
at Oxford is given $1,000, the income of which 
is to be used in keeping the building insured 
and in good repair. 


The historic old First, West NEwsbory, held 
a beautiful service of consecration and thanks- 
giving, May 16, when the edifice was reopened 
after a thorough renovation. The ceiling was 
kalsomined, walls and woodwork painted and 
a new carpet laid, beside many lesser touches, 
which gave a most satisfactory appearance. 

Six young people were admitted on con- 
fession, 3 babies baptized and communion ad- 
ministered by the pastor, Rev. Henry Leitzel. 
Through the rejoicing ran a note of sadness, 
it being Mr. Leitzel’s last service at the Lord's 
table, as he soon leaves to take up his life 
work as missionary in China. 

Mr. Leitzel became pastor of this church 
three years ago, when he also entered Boston 
University, The renovation of the church was 
largely due to his untiring efforts. The church 
has prospered remarkably under his leadership. 
Nearly $1,000 have been raised for improve- 
ments, while his salary has been larger than 
that of any previous minister. 

His wife, who is an accomplished musician, 
has ably seconded Mr. Leitzel’s work in church 
and parish. 


Wesster, First, Rev. N, H. Gist, pastor. 
The May communion service was a very im- 
pressive one and long to be remembered. Fif- 
teen persons united with the church upon con- 
fession of faith, six of them being heads of 
families. Twenty-six persons have now united 
with the church during the present pastorate 
of six months. The communion service had the 
largest attendance known to the church. The 
first year of the Every-Member Canvass for 
raising benevolences has been very successful. 
The Brotherhood holds a most interesting meet- 
ing once a month and is growing rapidly. The 
Boy Scouts are developing some fine material 
that counts for true manhood, while their 
Scontmaster has just been appointed commis- 
sioner by the national organization. The 
women’s organizations are doing aggressive 
work, 


Connecticut 


Cuesuirr, Rey. Von Ogden Vogt, pastor. 
This church has just completed a new parson- 
age which is not only an especially well 
equipped and attractive residence for its min- 
ister, but also an important contribution to 


the beautifying of the old village Green. It 
was erected at a cost of about $8,000 and is of 
the architecture of the period of the church, 
the first decade of the nineteenth century. Its 
paneling and other interior details also repro- 
duce the ideas of this period. The parsonage 
is so located that when certain other contem- 
plated changes are made, the Green will pres- 
ent a semi-cirular appearance, with the church 
in the center of the circumference. 


New York 


Six Fruitful Years in Bay Shore 


On the occasion of the sixth anniversary of 
Rey. H. A. Pearce as pastor. of First, Bay 
SHorp, the following facts showing the progress 
of the church were presented at the evening 
service, May 2. During the year 15 new mem- 
bers were received into the church, eight on 
confession of faith. The present membership 
is 195. As an indication of the growth in the 
six years it was shown that 43 per cent. of the 
total membership have come in during the six- 
year period, During that time there have been 
no revivals, the results being due to the steady 
efforts of the Bible school, evangelistic preach- 
ing and personal evangelism coupled with train- 
ing classes for young people on the part of 
the pastor. These results have been accom- 
plished at the same time that the church has 
invested $4,500 in improving its parish house, 
has struggled to reduce its debt and has ex- 
pended within the past year $1,000 for im- 
provements and renovations. The church min- 
isters to young people of the community re- 
gardless of creed through its parish house; 
has a strong ladies’ organization, the Social 
Aid Society, a Brotherhood of 75 members and 
its Bible school. is now in the best condition 
it has been in during the six-year period coy- 
ered by this review. Since this church is lo- 
eated in a village which has no boom growth 
and faces the conditions of a summer resort 
which are none too favorable for church work, 
the progress registered seems quite commend- 
able. 


New Jersey 


Corner Stone of Montclair First Laid 


The corner stone of the new house of wor- 
ship of First was laid on May 18. The pas- 
tor, Dr. C. S. Mills, made an address on The 
Significance of the Corner Stone, and intro- 
duced the other speakers. Maj. John R. 
Howard, on Past, Present and Future, pictured 
the remarkable growth and influence of the 
chureh under the pastorate of Dr, Amory H. 
Bradford, and linked it with the work of today 
and tomorrow. Mr. George Welwood Murray 
of the board of trustees, on The Corner Stone 
and Superstrycture, pointed to the stability and 
permanence of the church. Mr. W. I. Lincoln 
Adams, who as a boy saw the laying of the 
corner stone of the former edifice, which was 
destroyed by fire, spoke of Beauty for Ashes, 
showing that the spirit of the old church 
would be incarnate in the nobler and better 
equipped structure now rising from its ruins. 
Mr. Erman J. Ridgway of Everybody's Maga- 
zine spoke of The Church and the Community, 
showing the necessity and value of the church 
for the betterment of the people’s life. Mr. 
Frank A. Ferris, on Christ and the Corner 
Stone, emphasized the spiritual import of the 
service, showing that as a “church of Christ” 
it exists to express the spirit and do the work 
of the Master. 

Several hundred people listened to these in- 
spiring addresses, Four of the charter mem- 
bers of the church were present, and assisted 
in putting in place the original corner stone 
of the old church, with its box of precious 
treasures, Next to this hung the new corner 
stone, more massive, ready to be lowered to its 
place. After an impressive service, Dr. Mills 
assisted in placing it and, striking it with a 
silver trowel, declared it “‘well and truly laid.” 

The beautiful Gothic edifice, designed by Mr. 
Bertram G. Goodhue of New York, is steadily 
rising, and its completion is promised by next 
Christmas. 
be a striking feature of it, and a parish house 
connected with Wilde Chapel will give a com- 
plete equipment for the varied activities of 
this busy church. Under the strong, wise lead- 
ership of Dr. Mills the church has made great 
progress during the past two years, in spite of 
the heavy handicap caused by the loss of its 
former house of worship, mS A A 
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A “Bradford Memorial Tower" will P 


Talents Multiply in Grantwood 


GRaANTWOOD, Rev. A. C. ‘Church, pastor, 
May 2 was a red letter day for the church. 
Four young men from the Sunday school 
baptized, four were received by letter and seven 


others were givén the hand of fellowship after 


confession of faith. The church was filled at 
all four services. At the evening service the 
pastor preached on The Responsibilities of 
Church Membership. Recently a public recep- 


tion was held at the church for all who have, 


aided in the Talent Campaign. Last fall the — 


trustees faced a deficit of $300 and called the 
congregation together after a Sunday evening 
service at which the pastor had preached a 
sermon on The Parable of the Talents. They 
gave out 75 talents (silver dollars) and all 
went to work developing their talents. In a 
hundred ways the people made their talents 
grow and at the close $1,020 were received by 
the treasurer. This will not only pay all in- 
debtedness but enable the trustees to do some 
needed repairs on the church building. 

At a meeting of the they decided 
when the pastor’s present commission expires 
they would ask for no more aid from the Home 
Missionary Society, 


Ohio 

MakietTa, HArMAR, Rey. F, M. Whitlock, 
pastor, has had a good year, with an addition 
of 30 members, largely on confession. The 
Every-Memoer Canvass resulted in a gain of 
several hundred dollars on our receipts and 
also 33 per cent. on our beneyolences. The in- 
dustrial classes proved a splendid success and 
are to be a permanent feature. of our work. 
The congregations are excellent and the Sun- 
day school has-an enrollment of 186. 


The West 
Illinois 

Corner Stone Laid at Morgan Park, Chicago 

CHICAGO, MORGAN Park, Rey. Philip Yarrow, 
pastor. <A significant feature of the corner 
stone laying of the new church was the exhi- 
bition of an ancient Christian symbol carved 
on the stone. During the pastor’s.classes this 
winter among other things were taught Chris- 
tian symbols. At the conclusion of the classes 
the boys and girls voted to ask the Building 
Committee to use some of the symbols in the 
new church. So, carved on the corner stone 
is the cross, encircled, and rooted in the three 
steps—faith, hope and love—these assuring 
salvation (the cross) and immortality (the 
circle). Addresses were made on this occasion 


by Pres. Ozora Davis, Rey, J. C. Armstrong and 
Rey. Arthur Francis. 


GENESEO, First, Rev. W. W. Tuttle, pastor. 
Since the meeting of the last state conference 
in May, 1914, this church has received 52 per- 
sons into its membership. These additions give 
the church the largest membership in more 
than 20 years. So far as the present genera- 
tion is concerned and probably in the history 
of the church, there has not been an addition 
comparing in membership in any year, without 
the use of prolonged evangelistic meetings and 
usually with outside assistance. The results 
achieved are strong testimony to the value of 
the pastor’s class and personal work in dealing 
with the young people and in the personal 
method in reaching adults, the methods fol- 
lowed throughout the 7 in presenting the 
claims of Christ. 


Cuicaco, The Congregational Club, at its 


‘recent meeting, installed Rev. W. T. McElveen 


president. The address of the evening, made 
on behalf of the City Missionary Society, was 
a call to fight the forces of evil — 
to control the great city. 

Minnesota , 
Developing Northern Minnesota 


It is difficult even for one who lives in Min- 
nesota to apprehend the largeness of 


there is a region almost wu 
tending over 200 miles and to 
boundary. On the northern 
state there begins to be an 
recognized development of towns, co! 
and general business, To the south of this 
boundary section there still lies a region 
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nearly 100 miles north and south and extend- 
ing largely across the state, which is gradu- 
ally coming into civilization and. settlement. 
The Congregationalists in the last few years 
have been working faithfully in ‘this great 
north section of the state. When Dr. Cobb 
Was superintendent of missions in Minnesota 
in the seventies, the Northern Pacific built its 
railroad from Duluth across the state to 
Fargo. Dr, Cobb, alert always, followed up 
these new towns. until Congregationalism 
commanded the influential centers and has more 
than any other branch of the church made 
the history along the Northern Pacific line in 
Minnesota. The same thing is being done 
under Superintendent Lesher along the lines of 
the Canadian Northern and across this upper 
tier of settlement in the state. Counting the 
Sunday schools helped by the Sunday School 
Society in part, and the preaching stations and 
churches, there are in the neighborhood of 40 
places ministered to, with no other denomina- 
tion in rivalry in this northmost section. We 
have a noble group of men along the boundary, 
the dean of whom is Rey. T. W. Howard of 
Birchdale. Rey. Edgar L. Heermance holds 
the work at International Falls with the fine 
New England church building. Rev. R. W. 
Downing controls the towns on the Canadian 
Northern in the division toward Duluth. ’ Rey. 
F. D. White, located at Baudette, is alive to 
all our missionary enterprises to the south, 
and Rev. Walter B. Beach, located at Grace- 
ton, has the immense territory to the north of 
the great Red Lakes. Minnesota must fairly 
be considered missionary territory, while this 
section, as large as the state of Wisconsin, is 
still in the days of its beginnings, and both 
the Home Missionary Society and the Sunday 
School Society need the sympathy and backing 
of the denominations in facing this huge task 
providentially laid at their door. 

As a part of this movement it ought to be 
mentioned that Senator James. T. Elwell of 
our Como church and state legislature planned 
a scheme of great state roads extending over 
the northern wilderness, as well as in the 
settled parts of the state. In this north sec- 
tion these roads are being built and are called 
Elwell roads. In the days of the automobile 
such highways crossing these vast distances 
are great items in the development and making 
of this northern section, just as the railroads 
‘have had their influence in days gone by. 

It should be said also that there is a spirit 
for new effort along all lines of our missionary 
work in Minnesota. The high price of wheat 
has helped this section, so that there has been 
an actual gain in bank clearings and savings 
deposits in a year so generally unfavorable. 
A part of this resource should be developed to 
the building up of the Lord’s work in the hands 
of Congregationalists, and will undoubtedly be 
thus used. But the problem is in some ways 
beyond the capacity of any one state and is of 
national interest. Re Ps H. 


South Dakota 


Rey. Leslie Willis Sprague at Sioux Falls 


Rey. Leslie Willis Sprague, lately of Welling- 
ton Avenue Church, Chicago, is just entering 
z upon the pastorate of 

First CHurcH, S10ux 
FALLS. Mr. Sprague 
eame to the Congrega- 
tional fellowship five 
years ago. He brought 
a valuable experience 
in pulpit work, social 
service and educational 
lecture activity. lor 
many years he has been 
influential in summer 
assemblies and winter 
He served as associate pastor 


lecture courses. 
of Immanuel Church, Brooklyn, of which he 
was later acting pastor for some time. -He de- 
clined a call to the pastorate to become asso- 
ciated with Rey. B. F. Sanderson in the pastor- 
ate of Chureh of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. He 
directed the social service of the church for 


more than two years. He then served the 
New York Federation of Churches for a con- 
siderable time in the capacity of Social Service 
Secretary. 

In 1912 Mr. Sprague accepted the call to 
Wellington Avenue Church, During the two 
and one-half years*of the pastorate he has 


‘thoroughly 


PURITY 


The ingredients of the food 
you eat and give your children 
should be pure and healthful 
beyond any question. 


Various food officials and 
pure food experts have frequently 
endorsed Royal Baking Powder as 
being superior to all other simi-= 
lar preparations, and many of the 
great chemists of the world, 
including most of those of 
official position, have given 


like testimony. 


No other article of food has 
ever received such emphatic 
commendation for purity, strength 
and wholesomeness, from the most 
eminent authorities, as Royal 


Baking Powder. 


Because Royal Baking Powder 
adds only healthful qualities to 
the food is one of the reasons why 
it is always preferred by teach-= 
ers of cookery and the medical 
profession. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
New York 
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received 167 members into the church, many of 
them on confession and most of them adults ; 
35 per cent. of the active membership of the 
church has come into its fellowship during his 
pastorate. The parish house work has been 
organized and maintained with 
great efficiency, so that the church has thinis- 
tered to a large number. 

Mr, Sprague has been exceedingly helpful in 
the denominational life, having served as a 
Congregational representative in the Federated 
Church Council, and has been a member of its 
executive committee. He has also been chair- 
man of the social service committee of the 
state conference. 

The work at Sioux Falls is still in its forma- 
tive period and has great possibilities of 
growth. This made an especial appeal to Mr. 


‘Sprague, and led him to leave a successful 


work at Wellington Avenue for the freedom of 
the great Northwest. 


Missouri 


St. Louis Ministers as Carpenters 


The Congregational ministers of St. Louis 
have admirably demonstrated that their capac- 
ity for work is not restricted to their pulpits 
or the regular routine of church activities. 
At the annual picnic of the ministers, held at 
the Algonquin Country Club on May 10, Rev. 
A. A, Tucker, pastor of IMMANUPL CHURCH, 
let it be known that his church was very much 
in need of a new roof. He explained that 
sufficient funds had been raised to pay for 
shingles, but not sufficient to meet the expense 
of putting them on. At the suggestion of Rey. 
S. C. Haskin it was decided that the minis- 
ters should meet with Immanuel Church one 
week later and shingle the roof of their church 
building for them. Accordingly, on May 17, 
nine ministers reported for work. New over- 
alls and new hatchets were much in evidence, 
and sometimes finger nails were hit instead of 
shingle nails. 


Some of the ministers showed considerable 
experience. Rey. F. C. Gonzales demonstrated 
his ability to lay shingles faster and better 
than all the rest, Dr. S. H. Woodrow, pastor 
of Pilgrim Church, weighs 225 pounds, and so 
did not deem it safe for himself or the roof 
to participate actively in the enterprise. But 
he engaged a carpenter to work for him while 
he himself superintended operations from the 
ground, At noon the ministers were served a 
fine dinner by the ladies of the church, and in 
the afternoon lunch was served on the roof. 
By working beyond union hours it was possible 
to complete the shingling before nightfall. Peo- 
ple in the neighborhood were quite interested 
to see so many ministers engaged in such a 
task, and several gathered to look on. The 
men participating were Rev. Messrs. S. H. 
Woodrow, F. C. Gonzales, D. S. Bayley, William 
Napier, S. C. Haskin, A, G. Walton, William 
Fritzmeier, A. A. Tucker, J. R. Smith and C. A. 
Burkholder. A. G. W. 


Sr. JosppH. First. Rev. Robert Porter, 
pastor. Thirty-five persons have united with 
the church since Jan. 1, 18 on confession. 
Sunday afternoon, March 7, Hamilton Holt of 
the New York Independent spoke on The Great 
War and Peace. This was a mass meeting and 
the audience filled the church and many were 
unable to gain entrance. The first Sunday 
evening of each month is deyoted to a special 
musical service under the direction of the 
music committee, The third Sunday evening 
of every month the Men’s Club is in charge of 
the service. At the March meeting the ad- 
dress was delivered by Rabbi Louis Bernstein, 
who spoke on Social Service. An orchestra is 
one of the attractive and helpful features in 
the Bible school work. 


Kansas 


TorpKa, First CnHurcH, Rev. Francis L. 
Hayes, secured subscriptions for $2,150 for the 
Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers. 
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No Europe this Year! 
Visit Foreign America 


‘All-Expense rs 
DAY worthers Cruise 00 
V UP 
equal in interest, novelty, and healthfulness to a 


A Grand Vacation 
European cruise. Visiting HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, 


the land of Evangeline, and ST. JOHNS, Newfound- 
land, the Norway of America, via the 


Red Cross Line 


New tourist steamships, STEPHANO and FLORIZEL 
fitted with every convenience and safety device. Cost 
of trip includes every essential expense, 7 days at sea 
and 6 in port. Splendid cuisine, orchestra, sea sports. 
Ship is your hotel for the entire trip. Write today for 
illustrated booklet 37. 


BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery PI., N.Y. 


AMERICA $297 


An absolutely first-class tour, including all 
expenses of travel and sightseeing, from coast 
toe coast and back. Send for Booklet. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
149 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


A Place of Peace in Time of War. 


THE ATTLEBORO SANITARIUM 


*s Where tired folks get rested, where sick folks get well.” 
Booklet gladly sent on request. 
THE ATTLEBORO SANITARIUM, Attleboro, Mass. 


KENSETT 


For the Treatment of Patients with 


Healthful Beautiful 
Locality [Mibecat ine Surround- 
: WALLA boli ings 
Offers the benefits incident to country life with 


constant medical supervision and careful attention. 
Grounds extend for half a mile. The facilities of the 
city and service of churches are at command. The 
house is superior in construction, has every modern 
convenience, and is entirely free from the appearance 
of an institution. 

If desired, summer months may be spent on our farm 
in the White Mountains. 


EW A Booklet will be mailed upon request. 
EDWIN EVERETT SMITH, M D., 
NORWALK, CONN. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Café First-Class Euro- 
pean Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors, 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room, 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLBT. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 
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Oregon 
Getting Rid of White Elephant 


ATKINSON MEMORIAL, PORTLAND, Rey. F. W. 
Gorman, pastor, has recently finished a cam- 
paign to place the church under a stronger 
financial system. Realizing that with the un- 
usual growth of the church in the last year 
that this was necessary, a committee represent- 
ing the officials from every branch of the 
church’s activities arranged for a five days’ 
campaign in which they aimed to reach the 
entire community and call upon every family 
represented through the Sunday school, Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Brotherhood and membership. 
Twenty committees with three members on 
each were lined up each evening at 7 P.M. and 
worked until 9 P.M. A large elephant on the 
run was painted and the campaign was adver- 
tised through the press that Atkinson Memorial 
intended to get rid of her white elephant. The 
winning team were to paint out the head and 
the others the different parts of the body, 
the last team to eradicate the tail. On Fri- 
day evening the church social hall was filled 
with anxious on-lookers to see the result and 
watch the painting out of the animal in ques- 
tion. The result was more than gratifying, for 
the board of directors reported that $1,400 
had been raised and that $300 more were in 
sight from sources that were not included in 
the campaign. This means that the total debt 
on the church and all current expenses would 
be met this year and that the church could 
start the new year with a clean slate. The 
entire apportionment for this year has been 
raised and the amounts already paid the dif- 
ferent boards. The future collections for mis- 
sions will be given as extra gifts. 


Other Oregon Items 


SALEM, CENTRAL, Rey. A. B. Stover, pastor, is 
having crowded evening congregations and re- 
ceived 32 new members at Haster. Mr, Stover 
is also pastor of the newly organized church at 
Rural, with 33 members. 

BUTTEVILLE has been reorganized with 13 
members, Rev. J. M. Dick, Sunday school mis- 
sionary from Washington, assisting. Steps have 
been taken by Rey, J. W. Price after a week’s 
meetings for organizing a Congregational 
church at Damascus. The attendance on Sun- 
day evenings runs to 125. It is planned to 
raise $500 for pastoral support. 

The Portland Association met with RIVER- 
SIDE at Hood River April 27, 28. In addition 
to the usual reports, business and papers, one 
evening was devoted to a recognition service 
for Rev. A. S. Donat as pastor after nearly a 
year of service. Dr, Dyatt preached the ser- 
mon. The address to the people was given by 
Rev. A. C. Moses and to the pastor by Rey. 
E. S. Bollinger. <A pleasing feature was the 
rendition of several numbers from Emmanuel 
by a men and women’s chorus, trained by Mr. 
Donat. The entire oratorio was given under 
his direction on a Sunday evening recently. He 
has also trained a chorus of boys and girls 
who have sung every other week at vesper 
services during the winter. The work has been 
done with great care and accuracy and the 
result has been not only fine musical effect, 
but a rare devotional feeling in the singing. 

Rev. Frank Maples, who has lately taken the 
pastorate of Tur DALLES, has lately come into 
the denomination from the Disciples’ church, 
having been pastor of the McKinley Park 
Christian Church, Tacoma, Wn., and previously 
at Billings, Mont. The work at THe DALLES 
is prospering and shows increase in both the 
men’s and women’s organizations. The Sun- 
day school recently gave a missionary offering 
of $50. 


Washington 
A Correction 


Through an error the account of the acces- 
sions and improvements on the church property 
at Machias, under the leadership of Rev. D. E. 


Wilson, in our issue of April 29 was given 
under the Maine items. 
Oklahoma 
OKLAHOMA CrTy, HarrisON AVENUE. On 


April 30 the Men’s Brotherhood with their 


SWEETEN SouR STOMACH by taking Dys-pep-lets. 
| Made only by ©, lL. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. ioe. 
| Remember the name, Dyspeplets.—[ Ade. 
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DUTTON’S 


NEW BOOKS 


Our Mountain Garden 


By MRS. THEODORE THOMAS. Net, $1.50 


Describing in charmingly simple detail the softening of 
a wild unkempt tract of land into graceful natural beauty. 
The best practical guide to the making of a wild garden, 


Our Wild Bird Guests 


By ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES, Net, $2.00 


A timely book on how to attract bird visitors, with sug- 
gestions for dealing with their enemies, and on the organ- 
ization and management of birdclubs. Fudly llustrated 
in photogravure. 


Schools of Tomorrow 


By JOHN and EVELYN DEWEY. Net, $1.50 


Pointing out clearly the fundamental principles of ele- 
mentary education, and indicating the way in which the 
schools of tomorrow will carry them out. 


Who Built the Panama Canal ? 


By W. LEON PEPPERMAN. Net, $2.00 


A wealth of crisp information telling of the work done by 


the railroad men under the direction of Theodore P. 


Shonts. ‘‘ The foremost of all books on that great pro- 


ject.” Fully illustrated by Joseph Pennell in photo- 
gravure. 


The Remaking of China 


By ADOLPH S. WALEY. Net, $1.00 


“This book tells the many facts of the whole Chinese 
revolution, in crisp, authoritative style and in surprisingly 
brief compass.’—New York Times. 


France in Danger 
By PAUL VERGENT. Net, $1.00 
Because the deliberate plan of the Pan-German League 


made the final annihilation of France their first con- 
sideration, 


Nationality and the War 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE, Net, $2.50 
A study of the problem of nationality as the underlying 


cause of the present war, and the chief obstacle to the 
establishment of permanent peace. 


The Human German 


By EDWARD EDGEWORTH. Net, $3.00 


A penetrating, comprehensive and entertaining picture 
of German civilization. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 Fifth Avenue New York 


HYMN BOOKS 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH WORK 
SEND FOR RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPIES, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO,, New York or Chicago 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


SEND YOUR SON 
Te 


CAMP EASTFORD 


‘¢The Place for a Boy’’ 
Among the Woodstock hills, Bastford,Connecticat 


SIXTH YEAR 
THE CAMP WITH A REPUTATION FOR 


High Ideals Prac Resalts 
The Boys’ Interests First Moderate. Price 


Land and Water Sports,Camp Mother. Send for Booklet 
Rey. and Mrs. J. P. MARVIN, 67 May St., Woreester, Mass. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little inn by the sea, open year round. 
‘Private baths. Send for descriptive booklet, 


A Home for elder! and con- 
THE BAKER, valescents; and Hg of acute 
and chronic diseases—not contagious or infectious. Send 


for booklet to ALICE F. WILLCUTT, 107 Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass. Phone 1312 M. 


DEAF FOLKS HEAR 


every word perfectly with my new HEARINFONE. 
Fine for elderly people. Costs only $3 00 and always ready 
for instant use, Can be carried in the pocket or sma}! bag. 
A free trial given. Call or write J. H. CARPENTER, 
2 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Any book advertised or reviewed in this 
paper can be obtained at either of the Pilgrim 
Press Bookstores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago. 
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wives sat down to a very delightful banquet. 
About 70 were present. . Mayor Edward Over- 
holtzer, recently elected on a law-enforcement 
ticket, was a guest of honor and one of the 
Speakers. Other speakers were: the Brother- 
hood Bible class teacher, Mr, Samuel Murphy, 
Supt. C. G. Murphy and Pastor J. E. Pershing, 
the principal address being delivered by Supt. 
A. E. Ricker, who spoke on Some Historical 
Bxamples of Congregational Ideals. This func- 
tion had also a practical purpose. It was to 
launch the project of enlarging and improving 
the church property. Mr. Pershing is espe- 
cially interested in work for boys. The present 
Sunday school rooms will be transformed into 
an enlarged auditorium, a basement secured 
and the social facilities greatly improved. 


California 


Fathers’ Class in Berkeley 


BERKELEY, First, Rey. R. C. Brooks, pastor, 
announces a Fathers’ Class. This is a devel- 
opment of a part of the pastor’s ideal, that the 
c«hureh shall provide for all members of the 
family and shall, moreover, strive for a home- 
like atmosphere. Six Trails into a Boy’s Life 
was presented to the fathers by Dr. R. R. Per- 
kins, religious work director of the San Fran- 
cisco Y. M. C. A. On the following Sundays 
the class under boys’ secretaries or college pro- 
fessors considered, The Relationship between 
Father and Son, The Boy and other Boys and 
Girls, Sex Instruction in the Home, A Boy’s 
Recreation and Moral and Religious Training 
in the Home, 

A branch of the Berkeley Library has been 
opened at the church. In connection with the 
Fathers’ Class the following books are sug- 
gested: Merrill: “Winning the Boy,’ “Building 
Boyhood”; Forbush: “Church Work with 
Boys”; Foster: ‘‘The Boy and the Church”; 
Sneath and Hodges: ‘Moral Training in the 
School and Home. In the midweek meeting the 
ook taken up for discussion is “The Manhood 
of the Master,” by Rey. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Corona, Rey. HE. A. Roys, pastor. A legacy 
of something over $2,000 is received from the 
estate of Miss Mary Brown. A portion goes 
for investment as a fund for missions, while 
$1,000 provides a welcome reduction of the 
debt on the new church, The pastor is winning 
many friends for himself and the church. He 
is a man of earnest public spirit and of liberal 
tendencies. C.uE 


Idaho 


BoIsn, WRIGHT, Rev. B. W. Rice, pastor, is 
haying a season of prosperity. A brief revival 
led by the pastor resulted in 53 new members, 
with a dozen others standing upon the thresh- 
old. The special services were based on the 
following creed, improvised for the occasion, 
which has become the slogan of future work: 


“We are against everything the devil is for, 
And for everything the devil is against. 

We are for everything the Lord is for, 

And against everything the Lord is against.” 


The motto is, “You can’t get to the right 
place on the wrong road.” The $4,500 edifice 
is completed to the beginning of the third unit. 
The beautiful building is a Greek cross shingled 
from the basement wall. There are 38,650 
dimension shingles to go on the sides, and the 
Christian Endeavor Society will burn in one 
of these shingles the name of any person send- 
ing a dime and his name. 


rs South 


Georgia 


Reception to Professor Webster at Atlanta 


The women graduates of Atlanta University 
arranged a reception in the Carnegie Library 
Building on the campus for April 1. It de- 
veloped that this reception came on Prof. E. 
Hi. Webster’s birthday and was really a surprise 
party in his and Mrs. Webster’s honor. A sim- 
ple program had been arranged. Bouquets of 
roses and lilies and a silver water pitcher 
inscribed with Professor Webster’s name and 
the dates indicating his years of service in 
this place were presented. The chairman, Mrs. 
c€. C. Cater, called upon women representing 
different groups of graduates who had come 
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under Mr. Webster’s instruction. Each one 
spoke briefly, with deep and sincere feeling, 
of his work and influence, They recognized the 
great value of his instruction as a teacher, 
but it was easy to see that it was the quality 
of the man that had taken strongest hold upon 
his former pupils, and the absolute assurance 
that he valued them not because they belonged 
to the Negro race, but because of the human 
qualities which all possess in common. The 
men were allowed little part in the program, 
as the whole plan was worked up by the 
women in the city. Toward the close Presi- 
dent Ware was called upon, and spoke briefly 
in appreciation of Professor Webster's services 
to the University and of the affection which 
exists between him and the students and 
graduates. 

With Professor Webster’s few words of ac- 
knowledgment it was evident that the tribute 
came as a surprise and one that was deeply 
gratifying. We are glad that Professor and 
Mrs. Webster have had this genuine expression 
of gratitude from the Atlanta representatives 
of the hundreds of young people who during 
these years have come under their strong and 
beautiful Christian influence. It is a well- 
merited reward for 28 years of devoted and 
effective service. 


Texas 


Panhandle Association 


The Panhandle Association met at FRIONA 
April 23-25. Rev, K. K. Clark was moderator 
and Rev. Jesse Foster of Muleshoe was assist- 
ant. Dwight Axtel of Spring Lake was re- 
elected registrar. Although the churches are 
few, the delegations were large. 

The theme was Evangelism. It was treated 
not only as a function of the church proper, 
but specifically in each department of the Sun- 
day school and yoting people’s work. As usual 
a large number of laymen had place on the 
program. Five young men, products religiously 
of the work in this field, presented an after- 
noon program, The women, by using local 
talent wholly, strongly represented both the 
homeland and foreign work. 

The closing service was a graduating exer- 
cise of a teacher training class which had been 
taught by Rev. Florence Hurlbut. Superintend- 
ent Murphy gave the address and presented the 
diplomas. In recognition of the service of Mrs. 
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Hurlbut, she was presented with Miss Slattery’s 
recent book, ‘tHe Took It upon Himself.” 

A strong feature was the work of Secretary 
Swartz of the Home Missionary Society. By 
means of a Ford commissaried by bologna, 
crackers and oranges he made a tour of most 
of the churches and outstations the day previ- 
ous to the meeting. During the sessions of the 
association he gave himself unstintingly to 
appreciative audiences. The motto of the busi- 
ness committee was, ‘Drain him dry,” but he 
proved like the subterranean river beneath 
those plains—inexhaustible. He may be gener- 
ally known as an expert on the city, but the 
pioneers of the Panhandle have branded him, 
“RW, P.”—Friend of the Plains. 

Friona, the entertaining church, displayed 
with pardonable pride the Texas State Sunday 
School Efficiency Banner which they won in 
the 1914 campaign. Rev. W. H. Hurlbut, our 
host and the pioneer pastor of that district, 
was chosen delegate to the National Council. 

Cs Go Me 


PALESTINE. Dr, Paul C. Burhans has ac- 
cepted his call and is planning a summer cam- 
paign of evangelism. He will use a tent, plac- 
ing it for a few weeks in one part of the city, 
then in another and finally locating on a lot 
to be purchased by the church on which it will 
relocate, so securing a more advantageously 
placed home. 


See. H. F. Swartz has been making a short 
but important circuit among the Texas 
churches. He was at San Antonio May 2, in 
consultation with Rey. C. A. Riley, pastor, and 
his members, with regard to the acquirement 
of permanent property. Several plans are 
under consideration, the boldest and probably 
the best is to purchase a good centrally located 
ehureh building which will soon be available. 


Houston. Dr. H. B. Harrison of Kansas 
City, Mo., was with the church from April 26 
to May 4 and has been giving the city and the 
prospects of the church careful study. On the 
28th he addressed the Rotary Club and in the 
days following met many of the prominent men 
of the city, including the chief of police and 
the mayor. May 2 he preached to members of 
the church, which was the first service in sev- 
eral months. Much interest was manifested 
in the sermons and the morning papers gave 
favorable reports. 


Here 
Everything a Man Can Wear 
on a Week-end or a Holiday 


In the Big Woods—in the country; 
at the shore or at the country club; 
you want to get into your “leisure” 
togs: Get them here! 


Big assortments of Camping, Tramping, 
Tennis, Golf and Automobile apparel 
at reasonable prices. 


OQ. 
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Church and Ministerial\Record 


Calls 

Bast, C. P., Chicago Seminary, to Bristol and 
Paris, Wis: Accepts. 

CONKLE, N. W., Absarokee, Mont., to Durand, 
Wis. Accepts. 

DAHLBERG, Fred, Bloomington, Wis., to Emer- 
ald Grove. Accepts. 

Harrison, H. B., Kansas City, Mo., to Hous- 
ton, Tex. Accepts and is at work. 

HAWKINS, N. H., Dunning, Neb., to Seneca and 
Dry Valley. Accepts. 

LEwIs, H., Ripon College, Ripon, Wis., to Red 
Granite. Accepts. 


Maynarp, N. C., stated supply, Central, Mid- 
dleboro, Mass., accepts second call to become 
regular pastor. 

Meyer, F. J., St. Helens, ieee to University 
Park, Portland. Accepts. 

PINCKNEY, WADE, Grand Marsh, Wis., 
barass, Wolfe, Maine and S. Maine. 

SArFrorD, G. C., Freeport, Il., 
Wis. Accepts and is at work. 

Stark, L. A., Chicago University, Chicago, Il, 
to Waupun, Wis. Accepts. 

Srockine, J. B., Ulysses, Neb., 
Okl. Accepts and is at work. 

TAYLOR, I. P., assistant, North Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., to Highland Park, Detroit. 
Accepts and is at work, 

WESTENBERG, A. E., Middlebury, Ct., 
nomonie, Wis. 


to Em- 
Accepts. 
to Mukwonago, 


to Hennessey, 


to Me- 


Resignation 


Foster, E. O., Columbia, Ct., 


to take effect 
June 30. 7 


Ordinations and Installations 


ALLING, M. E., ¢. Rocky Hill, Ct., May 24. 
Sermon by Dr, C. S. Mills; other parts by 
Dr. G. W. C. Hill, Rev. Messrs. D. B. Hub- 
bard, S. A. Fiske, A. J. Lord, W. R. Stewart, 
G. L. Clark. 

LoncsworrnH, W. H., 
N. J., May 27. 


i, Auburn St., Paterson, 

Sermon by Dr. C. S. Mills; 
other parts by Rey. Messrs. W. P. Harmon, 
C. H. Wilson, S. L. Loomis, H. J. Condit, 
F, J. Miller and Erie Fernland, 

PARKER, F. D., 0. and i. Trinitarian, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Sermon by Dr. J. D. Adam; 
other parts by Drs. A. R. Merriam and G, W. 


GET POWER 
The Supply Comes From Food. 


If we get power from food, why not strive 
to get all the power we can. That is only 
possible by selecting food that exactly fits 
the requirements of the body. 

“Not knowing how to select the right food 
to fit my needs, I suffered grievously for a 
long time from stomach trouble,” writes a 
lady from a little town in Missouri. 

“Tt seemed as if I would never be able to 
find out the sort of food that was best for 
me. Hardly anything that I could eat would 
Stay on my stomach. Every attempt gave 
me heartburn and filled my stomach with 
gas. I got thinner and thinner until I liter- 
ally became a living skeleton and in time 
was compelled to keep to my bed. 

“A few months ago I was persuaded to try 
Grape-Nuts food, and it had such good effect 
from the very beginning that I kept up its 


use. I was surprised at the ease with which 
I digested it. It proved to be just what I 
needed. 


“All my unpleasant symptoms, the heart- 
burn, the inflated feeling which gave me so 
much pain, disappeared. My weight grad- 
ually increased from ninety-eight to 116 
pounds, my figure rounded out, my strength 
came back and I am now able to do my 
housework and enjoy it. Grape-Nuts did 
=" 

A ten days’ trial will show any one some 
facts about food. 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. ‘There's a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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C. Hill, Rev. Messrs. J. A. Lytle, F. W. Ray- 
mond, A. R. Williams and F. E, Ramsdell. 


Dismission 


Turk, M. H., First, Los Angeles, Cal., May 20. 


Personals 


BUTTERFIELD, C. A., and Mrs. BUTTERFIELD, 
Olivet, Springfield, Mass., were tendered a 
reception on May 14, the second anniversary 
of the dedication of the church. Mr. But- 
terfield was presented with a purse of gold, 
$170, to be applied toward the purchase of 
a car, and Mrs. Butterfield was the recipient 
of a bouquet of sweet peas and roses. About 
800 were present to express their apprecia- 
tion and rejoice in the prosperity of the 
church. 

Conrap, A. Z., Park St., Boston, Mass., gave 
the Commencement address at the Interna- 
tional College, Springfield, Mass., June 2, 
and also at Carleton College, June 9. He is 
to preach the baccalaureate sermon at 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill., June 13. 

Goopwin, F. J., formerly of Washington, D. C., 
is supplying the pulpit at Litchfield, Ct., 
until Oct. 1 

LeiTzeL, H. S., and Mrs. LEITZEL, who go as 
missionaries to China from W. Newbury, 
Mass., were given on May 31 a largely at- 
tended reception. A friendship quilt and a 
sum of money were given them. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 

Iowa 

Fontanelle 9 9 
MAINE 

Hampden 10 10 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Springfield, Olivet 8 9 
MINNNESOTA 

Excelsior 8 

Medford 22 28 

New Richland 10 
NEBRASKA 

McCook 14 24 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle, Plymouth 8 8 
WISCONSIN 

Fond du Lac, Plymouth HE 2T 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five 
cents. 


PLATT—LABAREE—On May 27, at Pelham 
Manor, N. Y., by Rey. A. F. Schauffler, D. D., 
Frederic Gideon Platt of New Britain, Ct., 
and Mrs, Mary Schauffler Labaree of Hart- 
ford, Ct. 


Deaths 


eee ee ee ae ae 

The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four linea or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


MRS. ELIZA DUDLEY NEWHALL WHITE 


The widow of Rey. Lorenzo J. White died at 
Hotel Ludlow, Boston, May 19, in her 81st 
year. Mrs. White survived her husband more 
than twenty-two years. He was a graduate 
of Oberlin College and Seminary, also a student 
at Andover, 1860-62. In his pastorates at 
Plymouth Church, St. Paul, Old South, Read- 
ing, Mass., Ripon and Green Bay, Wis., and 
elsewhere she was beloved and her memory is 
still cherished by those who survive her. She 
was a wise counselor, whose devout and gentle 
spirit made her presence a blessing and won 
friendship in every circle she entered. For 
more than half a century she read The Con- 
gregationalist with unfailing interest, 

For the last ten years she had lived with 
her daughter in Boston, a member of Old 
South Church, where the funeral service was 
held May 21, the pastor, Dr. Gordon, officiat- 
ing. One of her two surviving sons is Rev. 
Frank N. White, D.D., of Walla Walla, Wn.; 
the other is in business in Chicago. A, EF, D. 


The greater our love may be, the greater 
the surface that we expose to majestic sor- 
row, wherefore none the less does the sage 
never cease his endeavors to enlarge this 
| beautiful surface.—Maurice Maeterlinck. 
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.ys-pep-lets 


contain the digestive prin- 
ciple of the gastric juice. 
One crushed in the mouth 
and swallowed slowly, al- 
most instantly relieves sour stomach, 
indigestion, heartburn and nausea, 
Sugar-coated; do not seem like medi- 
cine, but like a delicious confection. 


Why not try a box today?-. Your 
druggist has them at 10c., 25¢e. and $1. 


Take no 
Remember Dys-peplets gupstinute 


—_ ee 
Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each pean: 
Additional Vines ‘ten cents each per insertion. Cash mus 
accompany orders. Answers sent “ care The Congregvation- 
alist” will be held until called for walont stamps are sent 
Sor forwarding. 


Gentlewoman, in exchange for home and compan- 
{onship, will assist in small family Lorine 4 summer. 
Address L.J.L.,care The Congregattonalist, 22, Boston, 

Mass. 


anted, by a Christian young woman, a position of 
one or companionship or assistant in home where hel 
is kept. Understands care ys children,semi-invalids an 
light nursing. Address R.S. T., care The Congregation- 
alist, 23, Bos ‘OD, Mass. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools and 
colleges. Calls for September already coming in. Good 
positions for good teachers. Governesses and tutors 
supplied to private cone ne for Bulletin. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N 


The whole Bible—3l volumes, vest pocket size, 
cloth bound, good print, 18 maps, packed in = “aN 
with one adjustable leather pags pri ne perme 
Send three cents for sample and cire 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


Summer Opportunities 


Boarders ae at Silver Maple Farm.,Send for 
folders. Mrs. E. W. Cushman, Orfordville, N.H. 


To Let, for the month of August, newly furnished 
parsonage, ‘every convenience, use of high class player- 
piano. Mountain view, Geog) boating, etc. Address Rev. 

H. Jones, Saugerties, 
an 

Wighland Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
oN Hedentn nyse Da ran fe ation mene Bostol, 
rooms esident physician es) 

Address S. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Boarder Wanted. Insuburbs of Portland, Me.,a 
young girl to board for thesummer. Mother’s care. Price 
#10 per week. Best of references given and required. 
Address M. H., care of The Congregationalist, oh ston, 
Mass. 


Rooms« and Board. Transients accommodated. 
Special care given to young girl students and to ladies 
traveling alone. Also summer home at the seashore. 
For terms address Mrs. Jones, 50 and 52 Rutland Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


Nice People living on a farm in town of Greenfield, 
ah H., Ve el a ered bosstaey) High elevation + 
view, good boa arge airy rooms. ces righ 
Aadress = George Blanchard, R. F; D., South Lynde- 

oro, 


Wanted, a few boarders in quiet country home in 
Connecticut hij] town. Good air, shady lawn, rest, quiet 
and good food. eon cms terms. References. R. F. D. 
Delebaee, Address C. H.N., care of Congregationalist, 

23, Boston, Mass. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H., 1,050 feet 
elevation; one of the finest locations in the State; open 
fireplaces; 125 feet piazza oe ee a view va wenty 
miles distant; pale one; R. 

Address S. L. Mard en... 7a 


Webster, N. H. To le 
cottage on the shore of Lake Peet 
north of Concord. Boating, bath 
#75.00 for the season. Address He: 


moe: Austin, 
ley College ~Wellesley, Mass. 


Wanted, boarders for July and Ae in a large 
old-fashioned house at Annisquam, loucester, Mass. 
Large vege etable garden, well shaded rounds, beach 
near by. Terms fo and i Apply to . M., 93 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Lowell, M 


Come to Fairview for a pleasant summer ona farm 
among the hills of Conway, —_ board, awd 
rooms, spring water, broad sh: — 
plumbing, are a few of the attractions. Terms $50, 
References. George F. Howland, 


To Let, for Hie summer, Caesar 
vas N. Be 
tiful ann near golf 


G. W. Auryansen, 50 State ‘atrost; BeSen or Fehon. 
ville, Mass. 


To Let. Rent Free. A physician in a 
country town in southern New Wampshire 
family to occupy his residence from the last of June to 
the middle of September. Colonial house, er 
modern conveniences. Rent free but ne 
pected to answer telephone, Tae Lock Box 


To Sub-Let for three bah four ec 
suite of four rooms and bath 
facing The Fenway. Cool and year 
inutes to Public wr 
acteuna=s from Gambrides. 1 dress. 
enway Street, Boston, or Tel. Back 
prices, etc. 


The Heights, Kenenburny "" Vt. No hay ¥ 
altitude 1,639 nee ty easy 
mountal 


“pho dete fully furnished five- 
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Rearranging Home Societies 
Continued from page 733 


thirty-six men to serve in this equivocal and 
unsavory capacity. All directors of a corpo- 
ration are responsible for everything, for the 
general conduct of the business, and not for 
a part of it only, as much for the conduct of 
the business as for the “major questions of 
administration.” We cannot feel that it is 
wise to indorse a plan antagonistic to this 
well-recognized principle of sound business. 
4. The Congregational Church Building 
Society is a National Society, having its 
work in fifty states and territories, working 
freely in all the states in perfect harmony 
with other organizations. The new plan pro- 
poses to yoke it with a National Society 
confined to a part only of the country and 
limited in its activities by nineteen inde- 
pendent state societies in whose territory it 
is not free either to raise money or admin- 
ister work. Seventy per cent. of our con- 
tributions come from New England, New 
York and New Jersey, and we believe that 
we shall certainly have greatly diminished 
receipts if the raising of these funds depends 
only on the state societies. It is a question 
also whether there might not be friction in 
the administering of our work in other states 
where there are these independent Home 
Missionary Societies, and where we are now 
working in entire harmony with them, 


IMPORTANT BUSINESS INTERESTS IMPERILED 


5. While the Congregational Church 
Building Society grew out of home mission- 
ary needs, and a large part of its Grant 
Fund goes into home missionary churches, 
its Loan Fund enables it to assist self- 
supporting churches far more than the 
founders anticipated. Last year more than 
half our aid went to churches having no con- 
nection with the Home Missionary Society. 
Six of these churches were under the care 
of the American Missionary Association, 
into which we put more than $4,000. To 
fifty-six self-supporting churches we paid 
more than $160,000 in grants andloans., This 
is, to a very large extent, “the business so- 
ciety of the denomination,” as well as a mis- 
sionary society, and its work is entirely 
different from that of any other society. Its 
interests are largely real estate interests. 
It lends money, protecting it by mortgages 
upon real estate and by insurance policies. 
It acquires, holds and transfers real estate. 
It collects loans which go out again as other 
loans. It is concerned with matters of taxes, 
assessments and various legal questions con- 
nected with real estate operations in many 
states having various and often conflicting 
laws. It has invested funds of more than 
a million dollars, and its mortgages protect 
to the denomination more than three and a 
half million dollars. It holds title for the 
denomination to real estate valued at $228,- 
491. Its work is unique, entirely distinct 
from that of any other Society, and much 
of it ead separate from Home Mission- 
ary work, 

The proposed plan might be compared to a 
business house sending out the same agents 
to be both salesmen and collectors; which 
has been found in business to be an unfor- 
tunate arrangement. For, if as salesman he 
be too lenient, he makes collecting difficult; 
and if as collector he be too eager, he spoils 
the sale. The two Societies are operating 
very much like the selling and collecting 
sides of the same business and while not an- 
tagonistic, they must look at the local church 
from different standpoints. We feel it would 
be unwise for the business of this “business 
Society” to be transacted by the Home Mis- 


sionary representatives. 


6. The Congregational Church Building 
Society never has a debt. The new plan pro- 
poses to yoke it with a Society which, from 
the necessities of its peculiar work, has often 
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been heavily burdened with debt in former 
years. In a disastrous year this might occur 
again. Even if our funds were kept separ- 
ate, it is doubtful whether we could go into 
the field after new money for our work if 
one part of the combination were struggling 
with a heavy debt. 

7. The suggestion has been made in con- 
nection with the proposed plan that the local 
treasurer is to remit to the state treasurer 
in bulk, and the state treasurer is to divide 
the total benevolent contributions of the 
state and remit to each National Society its 
share on the Apportionment Plan. This 
seems to us. to be unfortunate, in that it 
removes the Societies one step further from 
the churches and erects an intermediary be- 
tween them. The most vital thing is for 
churches and individuals to have direct ac- 
cess to, and acquaintance with, the National 
Societies and their officers. The churches 
would lose the power and inspiration of the 
direct appeal. The personality of the offi- 
cers always has and always will enter largely 
into the: success of their appeals. One sec- 
retary and the work of one Society may 
appeal strongly to one man or church and 
fail to appeal to another. By the variety of 
appeals the gifts are brought out. Experi- 
ence demonstrates that they cannot be 
“lumped” or “averaged” without diminishing 
the amount of gifts. The plan suggested 
would bring about an almost complete divorce 
of the Church from the Society and place the 
Society at the mercy of the local state com- 
mittee which, no matter how faithful it 
might seek to be, would be likely to present 
the work in its own way, and from a local 
or state point of view. i 

Therefore, the Board of Trustees of the 
Congregational Church Building Society 
feels that it must, with all courtesy, but most 
earnestly and unanimously protest against 
the adoption of the plan of reorganization of 
the Benevolent Societies, as proposed by the 
Commission on Missions, in so far as the 
plan affects the Church Building Society. 
In the light of experience we cannot see how 
the result could be other than disastrous. 


The Truth That Saves 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Dr. Bradley’s letter in The Congregation- 
alist of May 13, forecasting a “theological 
reaction,” is calculated to attract attention 
from those who hold more or less positively 
the views whose prevalence he sees menaced 
by Billy Sunday and those theologically like- 
minded. Granting the correctness of his 
views, it may be possible to view the situa- 
tion without serious alarm. ; 

The saving truths of the gospel are simple 
and elementary, having little to do with 
science or criticism, good or bad. Sunday’s 
power lies in his ability to bring these 
truths vividly before the minds of sinful men, 
making them feel the force of those truths 
and act in obedience to their demands. He 
knows the power of those truths through 
personal experience and by their results 
when brought into vital touch with human 
hearts. He knows common men and can 
speak to them in language they can under- 
stand and feel. He is able to apply ele- 
mental divine truths to the elemental needs 
of our common humanity. To this end he 
does not need profound learning in natural 
or theological science or Biblical criticism. 
Such an equipment might hinder, instead of 
helping, his work. 

The belief that men sinned in Adam, a 
medieval theory of the atonement and an ac- 
ceptance of the Bible “from cover to cover,” 
contribute not one iota to Mr. Sunday’s 
power and success. Believers in old dogmas 
who are lined up behind him cannot any 
more save men because they hold those 
dogmas. 

Neither can higher critics and evolution- 
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ists save man by the views they hold, The 
gospel of salvation is deeper than any of the 
results of human speculation. Those who 
hold these views believe that they have fol- 
lowed the footsteps of the Creator a little 
deeper into the arcana of nature, hear God 
speaking through lips of men—Jews and 
Gentiles—catch gleams of the light that 
lighteth every man a little more fully be- 
cause of the newer light that comes through 
modern investigations. Td them man is a 
child of God and an heir of immortality, 
even though he count his brotherhood among 
the lower forms of animal life. They can 
hear God speaking in words that have some 
marks of the imperfections of the men 
through whom they came. They can have 
faith in Jesus the Christ as Son of God and 
our Redeemer, whether son of Joseph or not, 
and that ‘the is risen” whether his body rose 
or only the spirit that tabernacled in it. To 
such believers Christmas and Haster lose 
none of their sacred meaning, 

Sunday has been called “a _ theological 
mustard plaster.” His message challenges 
those who reject his outworn theology to 
use with power to save men that simple 
gospel that is deeper than all human specu- 
lations. George Adam Smith has shown that 
a higher critic can be a devout believ+r, and 
Henry Drummond that an evolutionist can 
lead men to loving trust in Jesus Christ as 
Saviour. These are by no means solitary 
examples. Let those who hold like views do 
likewise, and reactionary forces will work no 
serious harm. 

And if John R. Mott is right in thinking 
that present conditions tend to a revival of 
Old Testament religion, we may thank the 
higher critics for what one writer has called 
the greatest achievement of the nineteenth 
century—the rediscovery of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Springfield, Mo. F. H. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, monthly meet- 
ing in Pilgrim Hall omitted until Friday, 
Ovkaats 

Woman’s CONGRESS OF MISSIONS, Exposition 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Cal., June 6-13, 
under the auspices of the Council of Women 
for Home Missions and the Federation of 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Boards in the 
United States. 


NORYHFIELD CONFERENCES AND SUMMER 
ScuHoots, East Northfield, Mass. Young 
Women’s Conference, June 16-23; Student 
Conference (Y. M. C. A.), June 25—July 4; 


Summer School for Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies, July 8-15; Women’s Sum- 
mer School of Home Missions for the Hast, 


July 16-23; Summer School for Sunday 
School Workers, July 17-30; General Con- 
ference of Christian Workers, July 30— 


Aug. 15. 

Minnesota SUMMER ScHOOL OF MISSIONS, 
Ninth Annual Session, Merriam Park, St. 
Paul, June 16-23, 

StUmmerR ScHOOL OF RELIGION, Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Berkeley, Cal. June 21— 
July 31, coincident with summer session of 
the University of California. 

MISSIONARY EpucaTION MoynMnntT, Summer 
Training Conferences: Blue Ridge, N. GS, 
June 25—July 4; Asilomar, Cal., July 2- 
11; Silver Bay, N. Y., July 9-18; Ocean 
Park, Me., July 22-30; Estes Park, Col., 
July 16-25; Lake Geneva, Wis., Aug. 6-15. 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton 
Springs, N, Y., June 23-27. y 

ANTI-SALOON LBAGUE OF AMERICA, National Bi- 
ennial Convention, Atlantic City,, July 6-9. 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE ON RBLI- 
Gton, New York, July 6-16, 

CONFERENCE FOR RURAL PASTORS, Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College, during Session of the 
Summer School, July 6-16. 

NATIONAL CoUNCIL oF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES OF THE UNITED STATES, Bien- 
nial meeting, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 20-27. 

CONGREGATIONAL STATE MEETING 

Hawaii, Kaumakapili Church, Honolulu, July 

15-22. 


KANSAS INVESTMENTS 


We offer conservative investors splendid returns for 
any capital placed with us. We 
securing unusually rich Kansas farms on which our loans 
are made, 
on them, as is evinced by the fact that in our experience 
of over forty years no customer of ours has ever lost 
a single penny of principal or interest. If you are inter- 
ested in making a safe investment, drop a card to 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO. 
Mortgage Bankers OLATHE, KANSAS 


ste ey) Organs 


More than two millions of dollars’ worth of 
them are in constant use in the churches 
of this country. Send for references of 
satished purchasers, 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Brattleboro Vermont 
Almost 400,000 Estey Reed Organs have 
been sold since 1846. Esteyis the standard 
musical instrument for small churches, 
chapels, schools and missions. 

Send for cataloguc. 


et Organs 


PIPE ORGANS 


For Churches, Audite- 
riums, Residences 
Kimball Pipe Organs are 
numbered among the 
world’s greatest organs. 
Plans, estimates, etc., fur- 

nished on application. 

W.W. KIMBALL CO. 
KasternOffce,507 5th Ave., N.Y. 
General Offices, Kimball Hall, 
Established 1857. CHICAGO 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827. 


Main Office & Works FS E355, Green, 


Hook & Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chi., Louisville, Dallas 


(CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Puilpits, Chairs, Altars, Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks—E VERY THING. 
The finest furniture made. Direct from our 

factory to yourchurch, Catalog free. . 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. Dept. 73. Greenville, Ill, NS 


PoP ep st _ es TELLS WEY. 
rite to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


NY. AND 
197 EL NY. CITY, 


=> BELLS 
Church Memorial 
Chime BELLS a Specialty 


Peal WeSuane Be Founory Co. , Bactimore, Mo., U.S. A, 


MENEELY &CO. 


+ Waterviiet (West Troy), N. Y. 


Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 
other Bells. Unequalled musical quality. 


89 yeurs’ experience 


Highest Grade Genuine Bell Metal. Memorials, 


The Best Way 


The by of _the 
UAL MMUNION SERV. 
10E Ser Increased the 
attendance at the Lord’a 
Supper in thousands of 
churches. It will do so fer 
your church. Send for illustrated 

price let. 

“SS INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE C® 
36 Ashburton Place 


Bostex 
IT WILL SERVE THD INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 
BUGGESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN 
OUR ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 
IS MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE AD- 
VERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST, 


have been fortunate in | 


There is absolutely no chance of losing money | 


G oo ae JUNE 10, 1915 € 


RISIBLES 


insane asylum: “That clock 
Attendant: “No, it wouldn’t be 


Visitor at 
isn’t right.” 


| here if it were.” 


Johnny (who has been reading) : “Father, 
can anybody get rich ‘beyond the dreams: of 
avarice’?” His Father: “I think not, Johnny. 
Avarice was a pretty good dreamer.” 


“Sometimes,” confided Mrs. Longwed to 
her intimate friend, “I think my husband is 
the patientest, gentlest, best-natured soul 
that ever lived, and sometimes I think it’s 
mere laziness.” 


Little Boy: “Don’t Quakers ever fight?” 
Mother: “No, my dear.” Jittle Boy (after 
reflection) : “I should think it would be awful 
hard for a real big Quaker to be a Quaker.” 


—Good News. 


Not long ago a young lady leading a Chris- 
tian Endeavor service in one of our Rhode 
Island churches startled those present by 
reading from the Scripture lesson, “Whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scoureth 
every son that he receiveth.” 


A small boy’s favorite Christmas carol has 
the phrase, “In excelsis gloria.” The other 
day he and his brother were having fun in 
a newly-arrived packing case, from which 
only the valuables had been removed, when 
he builded better than he knew by shouting: 

“rere we are! 
In excelsior and gloria!” 


Young Mother: “Now we’ll look in the 
New Testament for the Easter lesson.” 
Florence (aged eight) : “Was there any New 
Testament when you were a little girl, 
Mother?’ (The mother laughs in spite of 
herself.) Florence (in confusion): “Of 
course there wasn’t. It wouldn’t be called 
New now if there had been any!” 


Josiah Quincy tells how he was once iden- 
tified by a laborer who was enlightening a 
friend. “That is Josiah Quincy,” said the 
first laborer. “And who is Josiah Quincy?” 
demanded the other. ‘Don’t you know who 
Josiah Quincy is?” demanded the first man. 
“T never saw sich ignorance. Why, he’s the 
grandson of the statue out there in the yard.” 


A metropolitan clergyman of considerable 
prominence was induced to enjoy the fun of 
a moonlight straw ride while spending a 
vacation in the White Mountains. He hap- 
pened to sit in the middle of the long hay 
wagon and was in such a talkative mood 
that the other: young people felt somewhat 
constrained and a little shy about engaging 
in their usual spirited conversation and jok- 
ing. As the party neared the hotel on the 
return journey a little maid of ten summers 
was heard to observe, “Well, it seems to me 
that the tongue of this wagon is in the mid- 
dle!” 


Rey, H. C. Feast of Grace Church, Fram- 
ingham, Mass., spent some time in Glasgow 
studying at the United Free Church College. 
Among his anecdotes of well-known profes- 
sors he relates the following of Prof. Thomas 
Lindsay, the historian: The latter was noted 
for his severe examinations. One morning 
when a dreaded examination was before 
them, the students arose when the professor 
entered the room, as was their custom, and 
remained standing awaiting the usual 
prayer. Turning to them, however, with a 
sober face, Professor Lindsay said, “Na, na, 
gentlemen, there'll be na exterior aid today.” 
Of the students there was one that fre- 
quently was unable to recollect the neces- 
sary answers in recitation, When possible 
the other students sometimes sought to assist 
him by whispers. One day when this “first 
aid” was being extended, Professor Lindsay 
said, with a puzzled expression, “Mr. Blank, 
I seem to hear a most peculiar echo before 
ye speak !” 


Benevolent Societies 


THe MASSACHUSETTS .HOME MISSIONARY 
Socirry is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are ge 
by agreement. The Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. Fi BE. 
Emrich, D. D,, Secretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609, Congregational House, 

oston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Scppiy established by Mass. Cong’l Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states. 
Congregational House. Rev, Arthur J. Covell, 
Secretary. Appleton P. Williams, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Cc. 4L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F, E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational ‘Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs, Samuel 
Usher, Pres.; C. B. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, See., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incor- 
porated 1828. Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Parren; Treas., 
C.F. Stratton. Room 601 Con regational House, 
Boston. <A Congregational Society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and ae mainly 
by the churches of New re Bequests 
should be made payable to the oston Seamen’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Board oF Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B, Calder, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOMP MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs, 
Cornelius H. Patton, President; Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 


WoOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Mrs. Josephine 
B. White, Treasurer, Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Charitable Societies 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


Boston Founded 1809 

A benevolent organization for distributing 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant churches ; 
managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds to do its work. Through the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col- 
porters and otherwise to the needy and to chari- 
table or religious societies in the state. All 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 


Hon. Ropert F. RAYMOND, President. 

Rev. Frepprick B, ALLEN, Recording Sec. 
FRANCIS EDWARD MARSTEN, D. D., Cor. Sec. 
B. Preston CLARK, BsqQ., Treasurer. 

Mr. ALBERT Roscon, Business Manager. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIETY 
I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten, the sum of........ 
to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of the Society. 
Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. Establishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country. Pub- 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary 
gifts. Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received, Contributions 
and communications relative to work in any 
part of the country may be sent to the New 
England office. W. L. Carver, Supt., 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
76 Wall Street, New York 
(Incorporated April, 1833) 

The only indenoninaena al. nee a 
national Society siding os Maintains 
Sailors’ Home and Institute at vat 07 West Stre Street. 
New York City. Places loan libraries on 


water vessels sailing from New York. 


the Sailors’ Magazine and ork. Pubtishes 
Supported by voluntary contributions. - 


Joun B, Catvert, D. D., President. 
George SIDNEY Wepsrer, D. D., Secretary. 


Send contributions to Clarence C, PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York. 
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THE SEASON TO BUY BOOKS OF NATURE 
AND OUTDOOR LIFE. 


IS NOW 


MY GARDEN IN SPRING 
By H. A. BOWLES, M. A. 
8vo. 307 pages $2.00 
16 color plates, 23 black and white illustrations 


TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND HERBACEOUS 
‘ PERENNIALS 
A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK 
By JOHN KIRKEGAARD 
8vo. 407 pages $2.50 
Hardy and Ornamental Varieties, Their Characteristics, Uses and 
Treatment. 55 full-page illustrations. 
THE HERBACEOUS GARDEN 


By MRS. ALICE -MARTINEAU 
8v0. $2.75 


The first book specially devoted to this subject written for ama- 
teurs by an amateur who has experienced their troubles and tri- 
umphs. It tells how to place, arrange and keep up the herbaceous 
garden or border. 36 illustrations. 

MY GARDEN IN SUMMER 
By HE. A. BOWLES, M.A. 
; 8vo. 315 pages ; $2.00 
16 color plates, 24 black and white illustrations 
OUR NATIVE TREES AND HOW TO IDENTIFY THEM 
A PopuLaR STupy or THEIR HABITS AND THEIR PECULIARITIES 
By HARRIET L. KEELER 
Crown 8vo $2.00 
With 178 illustrations from photographs, 162 illustrations from 


drawings. 
HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS 
A GUIDE TO THE NamuEs, HAUNTS AND HaBITS OF COMMON FERNS 


By F. T. PARSONS ( 
With 144 illustrations. $1.50 
“The charm of this book is as pervading and enduring as is the 
charm of Nature.” 
HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS 
By MRS. W. S. DANA 
With 48 color plates and new black and white drawings. $2.00 


HARPER’S GUIDE TO WILD FLOWERS 
By MRS. CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 
Crown 8vo. 544 pages $1.75 
With 8 colored plates, 100 black and white illustrations 
This book explains the easiest way of telling flowers and plants. 


ACCORDING TO SEASON 
By FRANCES THEODORA PARSON 
New and enlarged edition, with 32 plates in color. $1.75 
Talks about the flowers in the order of their appearance in the 
woods and fields, . 
ADVENTURES AMONG WILD FLOWERS 

By JOHN TREVENA $2.00 

With 16 illustrations. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF OUTDOOR ROSE 
GROWING FOR THE HOME GARDEN 
By GHORGH C. THOMAS, JR. 
‘With 96 plates in color, charts and half-tones. 8vo. $4.00 


The author believes that there is need for a short, concise work 
on the best outdoor roses for our American climate, with practical 
working rules for their culture. 


EVERYMAN’S GARDEN EVERY WEEK 


: By CHARLES A. SELDEN $1.25 
“Hyeryman’s Garden’ tells you what to do in the flower garden 
and the kitchen garden, and why to do it, and how to do it dur- 
ing every week in the year. 
THE AMATEUR GARDEN 
; By GEORGE W. CABLE 
With 40 illustrations. $1.50 


WITH THE FLOWERS AND TREES IN CALIFORNIA 
By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
- Crown 8vo $2.50 

With 4 illustrations in color, 28 illustrations in half-tone. 

This delightful introduction to the wonders of California plant 
life is not a scientific treatise, but is at once a useful guide to the 
flowers described in this volume. 

ALPINE FLOWERS AND ROCK GARDENS 
Described by WALTER P. WRIGHT 
With 40 full-page illustrations in color. 8vo. $4.80 


No apology need be offered for adding one more to the growing 
list of books on rock plants, since the present provides a special 
feature in the form of an extensive and beautiful series of color 
‘groups of Alpines taken direct from Nature. 


, THE GARDEN AND ITS ACCESSORIES 


By LORING UNDERWOOD $1.50 


A book that is invaluable for those lovers of Nature who make 
their gardens outdoor living-rooms. ‘The author describes the kind 
of garden the American type should be. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS FOR PLEASURE, HEALTH AND 
EDUCATION 
Illustrated By HENRY GRISCOM PARSONS $1.00 


Mrs. Henry Parsons started the First Children’s Farm in New 
York City on the vacant lots at the foot of West 53d Street, where 
today is the beautiful DeWitt Clinton Park. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PLANT BREEDING 


Illustrated By JOHN M. COULTER $1.50 
_ The most fundamental material problem that confronts the Amer- 
ican people is the problem of food production, and it is of interest 
to know what is being done toward solving it along with the de- 
velopment of scientific plant breeding. 


THE BOOK OF USEFUL PLANTS 


Illustrated By JULIA ELLEN ROGERS $1.10 
Popularly told facts about those important plants that feed and 


clothe the world. 
A. B.C. OF GARDENING 
By HB. REXFORD 


OUR GARDEN FLOWERS 
A POPULAR Stupy or THpir NATive LANDS, THEIR LIFE HISTORIES 
AND THEIR STRUCTURAL AFFILIATIONS 
By HARRIET L. KEELER 
With 90 illustrations from photographs and 186 illustrations from 
drawings. $2.00 


FAMILIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES 
Described and illustrated by F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS $1.75 
With illustrations in colors and over 200 drawings by the author, 
and an introduction by Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 


WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION 
A COLLECTOR’S GUIDH 
By MAY COLEY and C. A. WEATHERBY 
Illustrated $1.35 
It is a book that should be in the hands of every Nature lover, 
for collecting specimens adds zest to Nature study, and only through 
an intelligent knowledge of plant life can the Nature lover gain 


the most enjoyment. 
THE ROSE BOOK 
A COMPLETH GUIDH FOR AMATHUR ROSH GROWERS 
By H. H. THOMAS assisted by WALTER HASLEA 
Beautifully illustrated with 8 direct color photographs by 
H, Essenhigh Corke and 64 half-tone plates. $2.00 


THE JOY OF GARDENS 
By L. M. McCAULEY 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo- $1.75 
“Gardening,” said a wise writer, “is among the purest of pleas- 
ures,’ and one tossed on the fretful world knows that there is no 
purer delight than that which comes to the human heart with 
friends in gardens. 


SEA BEACH AT EBB-TIDE 


A GUIDE TO THH STUDY OF THN SHAWEEDS AND THH LOWER ANIMAL 
LIFE FOUND BETWEEN TIDE-MARKS 


By AUGUSTA FOOTE ARNOLD 


50 cents 


With more than ,600 illustrations. $2.40 
PRACTICAL ORCHARDING ON ROUGH LANDS 
Illustrated By SHEPARD WELLS MOORE $1.50 
MAKING THE FARM PAY 

By C. C. BOWSFIELD $1.00 


This very important book tells how to get the biggest returns 
from the soil and make farm life more attractive and successful. 
It is the most helpful farm book ever published. 


THE KEY TO THE LAND 
WHat a Crry Man DID WITH A SMALL FARM 
By FREDERICK F. ROCKWELL 
With 20 illustrations. $1.00 
‘ PRODUCTIVE POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


A COMPLETE TEXT DEALING WITH THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
INVOLYED IN THE MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY 


By HARRY R. LEWIS, B.S. 
829 illustrations in the text. $2.00 
THE BACK YARD FARM 
By J. WILLARD BOLTED 


Make the back yard a garden spot. $1.00 
SUCCESS WITH HENS 
By ROBERT JOOS $1.00 


Everybody should be interested in a proposition which offers to 
the man or woman with limited means a chance to produce an 
article of food at a cost far below the market price. 

WEALTH FROM THE SOIL 
By Cc. C. BOWSFIELD $1.00 


This helpful book tells how to undertake farming with certainty 
of success. It points the way to fortune and freedom for both the 
beginner and experienced farmer. 


POULTRY KEEPING 


AN ELBMENTARY TREATISE DEALING WITH THB SUCCESSFUL 
MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY 


By HARRY R. LEWIS, B.S. 
With 181 illustrations. $1.00 
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American Aid at the Front 


Surgeons and Nurses in the European War 


By Rev. LOYAL L. WIRT, D. D. 


Leaves from a Sky Pilot’s Log 
A Chapter on Old-Fashioned Revivals 
By WILLIAM G. PUDDEFOOT 


Reorganization and the Education 
Society 
By Sec. F. M. SHELDON, D.D. 


The Centenary of Waterloo 
By GRAPHO 


Where Business Flourishes 
An Editorial Message 


KEN SET T 


For the Treatment of Patients with 
Nervous Diseases. 


Beautiful 
Healthful 
Locality Surround- 
ings 
Offers the benefits incident to country life with 
constant medical supervision and careful attention. 
Grounds extend for half a mile. The facilities of the 
city and service of churches are at command. The 
house is superior in construction, has every modern 
convenience, and is entirely free from the appearance 


of an institution. 
If desired, summer months may be spent on our farm 
in the White Mountains. 


ea A Booklet will be mailed upon request. 
EDWIN EVERETT SMITH, M.D., 
NORWALK, CONN. 


A Home for elderty people and con- 


THE BAKER, - valescents; and the care of acute 


and chronic diseases— not contagious or infectious. Send 
for booklet to ALICE F. WILLCUTT, 107 Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass. Phone 1312M. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little inn by the sea, open year round. 
Private baths. Send for descriptive booklet. 


AMERICA $297 


An absolutely first-class tour, including all 


expenses of travel and sightseeing, from coast 


to coast and back. Send for Booklet. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
149 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Commonwealth Hotel 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Café First-Class Euro- 
pean Plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room, 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


HYMNS 
NEW and OLD 


. cents poh ah éopy by by mail, 


HALLOWE 


$25 per 100, | 100, not Sek pre 


THE BIGLOW. & MAIN Cc CO., New "New Yorko or r Chicago 
For Sale by Geng. 8.8, & Pub. Roclaty Boston and Chicago. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
Does YOUR Church use this 


cleanly and sanitary method? 


nd for catalog and special 
—=" offer, Outfits on trial. 
THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO. Box 5 LIMA. OHIO. 


Church Organs 


ERUILT BY 
HUTCHINGS ORGAN CO., 


18 Tressons Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


Any book advertised or reviewed in this 
paper can be obtained at either of the Pilgrim 
Press Bookstores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
19 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, 


REVELL’S LATEST ISSUES 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Christian Workers’ 


Commentary 
ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 


By JAMES M. GRAY, D.D. 
Dean of Moody Bible Institute 


The author has specially considered the Adult Bible 
Class and provided for those who have long felt the 
need of some method of studying the Bible by “‘wholes.”’ 
The Family Altar has not been overlooked, provision 
being made for an element of added instruction suited 
to the Scripture reading for the day. Net $2.00 


Unity 


and Missions 


Can a Divided Church 
Save the World? 


By ARTHUR J. 
BROWN, D.D. 


Dr. Brown writes of things 
he knows, and presents a lu- 
cidly written, often passion- 
ate appeal for unity in mis- 
sionary endeavor. There can 
be little doubt that this dis- 
cussion will make a valuable 
addition to contemporary mis- 
sionary literature. 


What Each Nation Has at Stake 


Studies of the Great War 


By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


Epitomizes with unerring instinct for essen- B 
tials the social and political development, the y 
scientific progress and the industrial achieve- 
ments of each of the belligerent nations; an 
authority for future reference. 
ards of ideals that must dominate the congress 
that will finally make the new map of Europe. 


For a World-wide Peace 


The Last War 


Fanny Crosby’s Story 
of Ninety-four Years 


By S. TREVENA JACKSON 


The author knew “‘Aunt Fanny ” intimately for more 
than twenty years, and it was during her numerous visits 
to his home that she dictated the material here brought 
together. A book filled with memories, impressions, 
and reminiscences never before related, forming a fasci- 
nating record of one whose name is known wherever 
the English tongue is spoken, and whose ministry of 
sacred song has belted the globe. 

Illustrated. Net $1.00 


John’s 
Gospel 


The Greatest Book in 
the World 


ROBERT E. SPEER, D.D. 


A Study of John’s Gospel 
by a man whose far-reaching 
influence is one of the great 
formative forces of religious 
life in America. The material 
here brought together has 
already been “‘tried-out’’ by 
Dr. Speer at some important 
student conferences with con- 


Suggests stand- 


Gilt top, net $1.20 


Net $1.50 spicuous success. Net 50c. 
A Study of Things Present and Things 
~y to Come 
God s Book By FREDERICK LYNCH, D.D. The Books 


and 


God’s Boy 


The James Sprunt 


In his new volume, Dr. Lynch places re- 
sponsibility for the great European War where 
he considers it rightfully belongs, reviews the 
moral and economic effects now accruing, and 
discusses the ultimate issue he believes will 


Secretary Church Peace Union 


of the 
Apocrypha 


Their Origin, Teaching 
Co: 


Lectures for 1914 follow. Cloth, net 75c. and cage 
A.F Ler etek DD for National Freedom W.O.E.OESTERLY, D.D. 
sigs Sere Warden of the Soctety of 
“Here is a Boy. In front Bohemia Under Hapsburg the Apocrypha 


of him is a Teacher. In his 
hand, each holds the Bible. 
What is that Teacher’s busi- 
ness? To get the Book into 
the Boy’s mind.” Thus in 
arresting fashion, does Dr. 
Schauffler describe a process 
of which his own book is such 
an admirable example. 


Illustrated. Net $1.00 


Edited by THOMAS CAPEK 


The ideals and aspirations of the Bohemian 
and Slovak ‘peoples as affected by the Euro- 
pean War. The story of Austria’s long oppres- 
sion and the reason why Bohemia should attain 
national freedom—convincing, aoe 

e 


Misrule Besides what would be nat- 


urally looked for in a work of 
this sort—an introduction to 
the books of the Apocrypha, 
account of their contents, date 
of writing, etc.,—this book 
contains an astonishing mass 
of useful and interesting mat- 
ter of scientific value. 

Net $3.00 


t $1.00 


TWO DELIGHTFUL NEW BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


“Just Girls” 


By I. T. THURSTON 
“ Do Ye the Next Thynge”’ 


A new story by the popular author of “‘ The Torch 


Bearer,’’ ‘‘ The Bishop’s Shadow,” etc. ‘‘ The Eight 
Weeks Club Movement” of the Y. W. C. A. is the 
motif of this cheery, healthy story of the sort that Mrs. 
Thurston has developed a peculiar genius for writing. 
Girls who have delighted in the pages of her former 
book will find added pleasure in this new one, 


Illustrated. Net $1.00 


The Light on the Hill 


A Tale of the Mountains 


By MARTHA S. GIELOW 
Author of, ‘Uncle Sam,” etc. 


‘‘There is pathos and tragedy, true to life. No 
stronger plea for Christian influence for these people 
could be made.” —Standard. 

Professor Penniman, (Berea College, Ky.) says: 
“The story is an interpretation of heartache and joy. 

Illustrated. Net $1. 60 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


A Leok Over this Week’s Repast 

When Rey. Loyal L. Wirt, so well known in Congrega- 
tional circles from Massachusetts to California and from 
Alaska to Australia and equally well known in these later 
years as a popular lecturer, started for Europe a few weeks 
ago, he promised to send us from time to time letters con- 
taining the harvest of his observant eye. The first consti- 
tutes one of our leading features this week and was written 
on the way to Naples. In his private letter accompanying 
the article he says that ‘with a rolling ship I could not do 
my best work.’ But we think our readers will agree that 
he has sent one of the most interesting and informing de- 
scriptions of the work of the physicians and nurses in 
Serbia as he learned about it from those actually engaged 
in it, who were passengers on the same boat. It is a ten- 
der and deserved tribute which he pays to the young men 
and women who have gone forth from our homes, our 
schools of medicine and our hospitals to abate the suffering 
of the wounded and the sick in Austria and Serbia. A won- 
derful work they have already done, though handicapped 
by the terrible amount of distress and the almost entire 
absence of the appliances and resources on which doctors 
and nurses usually rely. 

Reports continue to come to us of the pleasure and profit 
readers in all walks of life and of all ages are finding in 
Mr. Puddefoot’s Autobiography. One mother of a lively boy, 
who has’ thus far shown no special desire or aptitude for 
the ministry draws encouragement from the boyhood career 
of Mr. Puddefoot and renews her hope that her equally 
mischievous lad may have in him the making of as good a 
preacher as the man who is telling his life story in our 
columns. This week’s installment gives a vivid picture of 
the old-fashioned revival movement in Canada forty years 
ago. 

' June 18, the day after the date of this paper, marks the 
one hundredth anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo. 
Grapho, with his instinct for historical study, has made that 
the text of an article as suggestive in its bearing on present- 
day conditions as it is interesting as a pen portrait of a 
battle that settled the destiny of Europe for many years. 


With characteristic frankness and directness the teacher 
of The Congregationalist’s great Bible class, Dr. Charles R. 
Brown, answers this week a dozen questions, which have 
been suggested by his exposition of Old Testament passages 
during the last three months. These replies relate to a 
number of subjects which give the devout Bible student 
more or less concern. 


We go on with the series of articles relating to the Com- 
mission on Missions’ report in its bearing on work already 
established by our Congregational and national societies. 
This week Secretary Sheldon of the Education Society sets 
forth the reasons why he believes the contemplated union 
with the American Missionary Association is undesirable. 
Next week Secretary Burton of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society will have the center of the stage in this 
particular discussion. 


Never was the church news in The Congregationalist 
more interesting than it has been in the last six months, and 
never haye we been devoting so large a portion of our space 
as today. Last week, for instance, sixteen columns, or more 
than five pages, were given up to the record of activities 
in all parts of the country. This week the supply is also 
an ample one. Glancing over the pages this week we note, 
for example, many united movements: the organization in 
New York of a clergy club, earnest endeayors in behalf of 
foreigners, a-novel Sunday school May Day festival in a 
Connecticut town in which Roman Catholics, German-Lu- 
therans and Episcopalians participated as well as Congrega- 
tionalists and Methodists, a live state meeting in South 
Dakota and so on in similar fashion. We are seeking more 
and more to eliminate from this important record of the 
life and work of the churches inconsequential events like 
pink teas and strawberry, festivals, as well as everything 
in the nature of fulsome personal eulogy, and to make it 
as it ought to be, a mirror of the strong, useful work that 
hundreds of our churches are doing the country over. 


You cannot afford to miss the church news in The Con- 
gregationalist if you keep abreast of the important things 
that are being done. : 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 


A year ago at this time it was necessary for the Board of Relief to appeal through the denominational papers, 


individual letters and by personal interviews, to its Congregational constituency for extra gifts. That appeal was 


responded to nobly and more than the full amount asked for was obtained. 


It was hoped that it would not be necessary another year to repeat the process. But it is. Again the Board 


is confronted with a serious situation. We believe that never in its history of twenty-nine years has it reported a 


debt to the National Council. 


Heretofore these reports were triennial, now they are biennial. The two years 


covered by its report to the next National Council will end on July 31st. Unless its friends rally immediately 


to its support with generous gifts in addition to its regular receipts it will certainly have to report a 
serious debt. To make the quarterly payments to its pensioners on April 1st it had to borrow $4,000. Only 


$2,000 of this amount had been repaid up to June rst. 


Nearly $7,000 will be required to make the quarterly pay- 


ments to the pensioners due July rst. These two items call for $9,000. Toward this, estimating the receipts for 


June as based upon previous years, there is in sight not to exceed $2,000. Thus the Board is threatened 


with a deficit on July 1st of at least $7,000. ‘This is the sum we ask for and confidently believe the 
friends of the aged ministers and widows of ministers will promptly provide. 


The Board will be grateful for small gifts and it greatly needs many large gifts to make 


up this sum. 


Any gift will be credited to the Church upon request. 


Please make checks payable to B. H. FANCHER, Treasurer, and remit to 287 Fourth Avenue, 


New York. 


HENRY A. STIMSON, President. 
WILLIAM A. RICE, Secretary. 


The Church and Social Service 
in the United States 


By HARRY F. WARD 


(Associate Secretary of the Federal Council Commission) 


An admirable survey of the plans, ac- 
tivities and accomplishments of the differ- 
ent religious bodies in the United States 
in the service of humanity. A collection 
of facts, gathered from many quarters, 
and arranged for the use of pastors and 
church workers. It contains a Directory 
of Church Social Service Organizations, 
and six chapters of information on the 
following themes: 

The Social Service Movement in the 

Churches. 

Church Social Service Organizations. 

Publications and Bibliography. 

Methods and Programs. 

Co-operating Agencies. 


The Voice of the Churches. 


Price 25 cents net 
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By DANIEL RUSSELL, D.D. 


Postage 
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cents 


The author takes the position that the quest of happi- 
ness is legitimate and defensible. In fact the happiness 
of the higher nature is a result of right living, and even 
the happiness of the lower self—the happiness of self- 
interest and physical law, may be worthy if it does not 
interfere with the development of the higher self. Seven 
chapters are devoted to a discussion of this vital topic. 
The rest of the volume contains addresses on themes like 
The Immortality of Goodness, The Meaning of Pain, 
Gray Hairs, etc., full of interesting material and close in 
touch with every day life. 
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Where Business Flourishes 


E do not refer to the powder mills, shipyards. and factories which, in order to 

furnish munitions of warfare, are running at high speed days, nights and Sun- 

days. We have in mind the operations of little groups of men and women 

whom the Christian Church has sent throughout the world, not to civilize, 

primarily, but to evangelize and Christianize the nations. ‘This is their busy 

season. They never had so much work to do and were never doing it so well. 

The other day the Woman’s Board appropriated several thousand dollars 

for the erection of a new school building at Chihuahua in Northern Mexico. Its walls are rap- 

idly rising. What an object lesson to poor Mexico! We do not hear of secular concerns increas- 

ing their investments in that distracted land. But just at the time the clouds are thickest and the 

problem of restoring order most acute, our foreign missionary organization has the courage and 

the wisdom to build for years to come, to plan for a new era of peace and justice, in the bringing 
about of which its representatives are likely to have a large part. 

Yet this is only one instance out of many that indicate a resolute purpose on the part of 
all missionary powers to hold the ground already gained the world over and to press forward. 
A month ago Ambassador Morgenthau in Constantinople cabled for Dr. Alden Hoover, one 
of the American Board’s Turkish staff in this country to return at once for relief work. Al- 
‘though his furlough was not finished, in twenty-four hours this reply was on the wires: “Of 
course. Am sailing May 6.” He is probably in Constantinople today, relieving suffering and 
staying disease. 

An enhanced appreciation of the missionary is evident in high governmental circles in many 
countries today. “The 17,000 missionaries scattered over the globe are coming to be recognized 
as a tremendous asset for the peace and progress of mankind. From their posts of labor radiate 
the only gleams of hope and cheer that light up the darkness of the vast fighting area. 

They carry the kind of goods the world desperately needs. It is a sad world and it needs 
comforting. It is a despairing world and it needs reassuring. It is a disordered world and it needs 
to be re-ordered. It is a sinning, frenzied world, and it needs as never before the sweetness, light 

- and cleansing power of the gospel of Christ. 

These ambassadors of the churches point the way to a new world status. The instinct which, 
for example, led_ thousands of Russians and Armenians to throw themselves upon the protection 
of that gallant band of Presbyterian missionaries in Urumiah is an amazing evidence of the 
confidence begotten by kindness. Even crude and ignorant peoples believe in the disinterested- 
ness and the good will of the men and women who have stood in various centers of Turkey and 
Persia for brotherhood and helpfulness, and who have never made any distinction between race 
and race, between nation and nation. 

This is the time of all times for Christians to be proud to have a share in Christ’s work the 
world around. Neither diplomats nor arm-chair critics are asking that question which globe- 
trotters with eyes only on the surface of things and writers of smart articles also were putting 

x a generation ago—‘‘Do foreign missions pay?” When a man like ex-President Taft says that, 
simply in the interests of stability of government, missions are absolutely essential, it ill becomes 

. any one—least of all, members of the Christian Church—to be skeptical or lukewarm. 

\ This business of the kingdom depends not only on picked men sent afar, but upon every 
Christian. There is a call for it in this country wherever prejudice and selfishness crowd to 
the wall the weak and the unfortunate. Cultivate the home market. You can find, as an active 
disciple of Christ, all the business you can attend to if you will but undertake to keep alive in 
your community the forces of love and good will and make them more effective. 

Where business hesitates and halts or waits for a new administration or for the end of the 
war, the business to which the disciple of Christ is connected can go on, must go on, at full 
speed. It must claim the whole world for Christ, not geographically speaking only, but the entire 
world of human relationships—personal, social and industrial. And upon all it must put the 
Christian stamp. 
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American Surgeons and Nurses at the Front 
Gallant Work in Serbia and Austria 
By Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, D. D. 


T was a sight to warm the heart of any American east of 


Gibraltar. They sat in the library of the Canopic in 
their blue and red Pilgrim cloaks—fourteen wholesome, 


clear-eyed American girls, red crosses on cape and brassard on 


arm. There too were four young surgeons, brought together 


= 
DN. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS NURSES 


Bound for Europe on the Canopie 


from as many widely scattered cities—San Francisco, Denver, 
Atlanta, New Orleans. There had just been a practice demon- 
stration in dressing and bandaging, and now all were chatting 
of the experiences yet to be. 

During the days we were thrown together on the steamship 
Canopic, sailing May to Naples, I came to 
understand and’ admire the true missionary spirit which had 
prompted these highly trained young men and women to ex- 
change home and protection for the discomforts and sure 
dangers of a foreign war zone. They had heard the universal 
eall, the ery of human suffering, and had translated it into a 
personal call to service. 

The American public has much yet to learn of the unselfish 
devotion which is sending many of our doctors and nurses 
to Macedonia and beyond. Dr. Morton P. Lane of New Orleans 
and New York was invalided home in April, and is now return- 
to from typhus, the terrible 
epidemic which is sweeping Serbia and Southern Austria. It 
is a scourge which, unless checked, will, according to the report 


1 from Boston 


ing his post after recovering 


of the Rockefeller Foundation, spread over Europe and extend 
to Dr, Shadworth Beasley, recently of the faculty 
of Stanford University, who has seen much field service in 
the Philippines, and Dr, William A. Jolley of Boulder, Col., 
in the the time of the recent 
labor attached to the Serbian 


America, 


charge of Sanitary Corps at 


Colorado troubles, are also 
group. 

All the nurses have had not less than three years’ hospital 
experience, All know exactly what is before them, yet they go 
—unafraid. 

THE FIRST CONTINGENTS IN SERBIA 

In response to an appeal from the Serbian government, the 
American Red Cross sent Units Two and Three, consisting of 
to 
They were directed to Gevegelia, a day and a half behind the 


fighting line. 


six surgeons and twelve nurses, Serbia last November. 


It was a hospital center in name only. Coming from service 
in our own American hospitals, where every convenience and 
life-saving appliance is at hand, they found 1,400 desperately 
sick and wounded men—Serbian soldiers and Austrian prison- 
ers. These had been carried to two dirty tobacco warehouses ; 
150 of them were lying on mattresses (two and three to a 
mattress). 1400 men in 
shrapnel and 
Many were without portions of their bodies; 


wounds were infected, not having been dressed since the 


The rest were on the reeking floor- 


stoic silence, suffering from gunshot wounds, 


bursting shell. 
all 
first rough aid on the battlefield days since. 

But this was not the worst. Lying in filth, unattended and 


half-starved, germs of the most deadly epidemics were ap- 


pearing—smallpox, diphtheria, relapsing fever, typhoid and 
typhus. Wounded soldiers from the battle line and sick sol- 
diers from the barracks were tottering into the tobacco ware- 
houses, fifty, one hundred and as high as two hundred and fifty 
a day. 

This was the sight that met Units IT, and III., fresh 
from home, The names of these American men and women 
should somewhere be written in imperishable letters, They 
appear in the dispatches today and will be forgotten tomorrow, 
for are they not but a little company among the many who are 
making of this bloody twentieth century the world’s heroic age? 

And so, before this thing is lost in the rush of crowding 
events, I want the readers of The Congregationalist to know 
by name the members of this little American Red Cross band 
who have faced death in a hundred forms, not that they might 
kill and destroy, but that they might save and heal. 


THE FIRST ROLL OF HONOR 


Members of Serbian Units IT. and III., who went on duty 
at Gevegelia last November 


Dr. Ethan F, Butler, Washington, D. C. (Director) 
Dr, E, P. Magruder, Washington, D. C. (Director) 
Dr. Clapham King, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. James fF. Donnelly, New York 

Dr. Samuel Hodge, Knorville, Tenn. 

Dr, M. P. Lane, New Orleans, La. 


Miss Mathild H. Krueger, Detroit, Mich. Supervising nurse, 
Unit IT. 

Miss Anna C. Lockerby, New Hampshire 

Miss Eva Canfield, New Hampshire 

Miss Teresa Curley, Detroit 

Miss Daisy Cox, Detroit 

Miss Mary Siehrs, Detroit 

Miss W. Wehing, Detroit 

Miss 


Maude Ellis, Detroit 

M. Clara Tilloss, Kansas City 
Claire Sluser, Kansas City 
Una Fry, Kansas City 
Tetrault, Kansas City 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


Miss G. 


PRACTICE IN BANDAGING 


American nurses cn the Canopic 


@ | 


Operations could not be performed until the doctors them- 
selves had scrubbed and whitewashed a dirty little room for 
the purpose. I have seen the hat of the surgeon assisting at 
the first operation; it is grimy with soot and dirty water 
which dropped upon them, the nurses holding smoky lamps 
while Dr. Magruder tried to save the life of a man whose foot 
had been half shot away three weeks before, the bandage not 
haying been removed since. It was into this avalanche of 
disease and suffering that our six surgeons and twelve nurses 
entered without question or thought of themselves. 

The conditions of that pest camp cannot be told, but this 
can—that not one of those twelve women and six men faltered 
or turned back. With a laugh that was nearer a sob they 
rolled up their sleeves and bent to their task, making a hos- 
pital out of nothing, classifying the unclassable, sawing up 
boxes for splints, stoking old rusty boilers to secure hot water, 
performing miracles in the way of operations and cures. 

They were engulfed; they were overwhelmed. Every nurse 
became a “lady of the lamp.” They were cooks, sisters, minis- 
tering angels, priests, undertakers. Mohammedans, unused to 
honesty or sympathy in women, reached out feeble hands to 
touch their garments. Soldiers.cut off their prized buttons 
and officers their stars and chevrons that they might press 
them into the hand that cooled their brow or dressed the 
grievous wound. : 

Our girls did not become callous in the presence of suffering 
or rebellious and hard midst this scourge of death. They had 
come not to question, but to help—not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister. And they did—they and their brothers, the 
<loctors, who fought with them and for them through it all, 
until an unseen hand reached up and drew them down, one 
by one, beside their patients. It was not the work and the 
overwork that did this, but the dread typhus, a disease that 
carries off half its victims and is spread by the ever-present 
Dody vermin. It was introduced by the 60,0000 Austrian 
prisoners scattered over Serbia, one-half of whom died with it. 

Dr. Lane was the first of the staff to go down, then Dr. 

KXing. Ten of the twelve nurses followed and five of the six 
physicians. Miss Krueger, supervising nurse, had pneumonia, 
pleurisy and typhus in succession. Dr. Magruder, the noble 
director of Unit III., Dr. Donnelly and Dr. Hodge, after a gal- 
Jant fight for their alien brothers, laid down their own lives. 
Dr. Butler, director of Unit II., has so far escaped the disease 
_ and is still at his post. His two colleagues who were spared, 
the nurses and a number of English and American residents 
in the city give full credit for their recovery to the skill, the 
ceaseless vigilance and the tender care of this heavily bur- 
dened leader. 
During this time of anxiety little could be done for the 
hospital patients. While Dr. Butler and the few remaining 
nurses were fighting for the lives of the staff, one Serbian 
major was trying to care for 900 sick and wounded soldiers. 


A TERRIBLE LACK OF FACILITIES 


NURSING THEIR ENEMIES 


Then a remarkable thing happened. Austrian prisoners 
eame forward and volunteered to nurse their sick captors, 
nurse them through diseases far more deadly than Serbian 
bullets. Of the Austrian prisoners who have survived many 
haye yoluntarily changed their poor rags for Serbian uniforms, 
and haye gone back to fight in the Serbian ranks. For are they 
not themselves of Slavic blood? I have repeatedly been told 
that the Austrian soldiers who have been drafted into the 
ranks from the southern provinces are fighting but half- 
heartedly against their Balkan kinsmen. This is in sharp 
contrast to the fiery patriotism of the Serbians. 

The Austrian prisoners receive exactly the same care at 
the hands of their captors that the Serbian soldiers themselves 
receive, whether in food or medical attention. As one officer 
put it, with a shrug, “They are getting the best there is.” That 
“best” is a good deal better now than it was a few months ago. 

As soon as a report of the unexpected conditions I have 
described were cabled to Washington, the Red Cross hurried 
men and equipment to its decimated Units IJ. and III. 

Here, then, is the story they will relate to you in Rome or 
Salonica or wherever Americans meet along the Mediter- 
ranean. Yet-it is only one of many splendid revelations of 
personal sacrifice which are daily being made in the interests 
of human brotherhood. 

But, you will say, these faced unknown dangers; would 
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they have volunteered had they known the sacrifices that 
awaited them? I think fhey would. As I write I can look 
from my steamer chair into the faces of another score of men 
and women of the same high calling and type and spirit. 


ANOTHER ROLL OF HONOR 
THE RECENT RE-ENFORCEMENTS SENT TO AUSTRIA AND SERBIA 

Dr. Walpole Brewer, Atlanta, Ga, 
Dr. M. P. Lane, New Orleans 
Dr. Shadworth Beasley, San Francisco 
Dr. William A. Jolley, Boulder, Col. 
Mrs. Hattie R. Biddle, Colorado 
Miss Josephine Weber, Colorado 
Miss Josephine Valentine, Colorado 
Miss Isabel A. Robb, Ohio 
Miss Lillian Navarro, Boston 
Miss Margaret B. Cowling, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Miss Margaret I’. Emerson, Massachusetts 
Miss Florence Hunt 
Miss Ethel Louise Jones, Baltimore 
Miss M. Knudson, New York 
Miss Louise Warnecke, Connecticut 
Miss Norma L. White, Connecticut 
Miss Sari Woodward, New York 


After less than a month at home, convalescing from typhus, 
Dr. Lane is returning to “finish his work,’ as he says. Not 
one of his colleagues or nurses is without a full knowledge of 
the conditions and dangers ahead. They knew it all when 
they volunteered. Yet they volunteered. 

Why do part go to Austria, with its typhus-swept trenches, 
and part to Serbia, with its manifold disease and want? By 
chance? No; by choice! Through a desire for perfect neu- 
trality, perfect catholicity. Who are the Austrians and who 
are the Serbians? “Other sheep have I which are not of this 
fold; these also must I bring.” 

Yonder sit a brother and sister—missionaries—returning to 
their mission on the Lower Congo, a mission where the toll 
of death is high. They have just been telling me of their work 
and of their eagerness to get back, full of happy plans for 
enlarging service. They have no doubt about their creed or 
their call to “go preach.” 

But the others—these bonny girls and manly young doctors 
—to what churches do they belong? I do not know. I have 
not asked. I do not care. I only know they too have been 
ealled, called to “‘go heal,” to heal the broken in body and the 
broken in spirit. Is it not a ministry worthy of our best 
American blood and tradition? Is it not a commission caught 
from the example of the Great Physician himself? 

Many give gold; many give golden words; but how few 
give themselves, Here is a contribution to international good 
will and world peace that must be more effective than subtlest 
diplomacy or sixteen-inch shells. 


GOOD OUT OF ILL 


Strangely paradoxical as it may seem, take it the world 
around, this war is bringing the majority of the nations nearer 
together. Fear is the root of all war. Perfect understanding 
casteth out fear, When our Florence Nightingales come home 
with their bloodstained cheyrons, stars and buttons, silent 
trophies of gratitude and good will from both sides of the bat- 
tle line, when captives nurse captors through deadly epi- 
demics, when along a hundred miles of double trenches shriek- 
ing shells cease their cursing at twilight and the roar of battle 
gives place to evening hymn raised in French and German, 
then good will in a million yoices drowns the ill will in the 
hearts of the official few. 

The Red Cross Hospital has been removed from Geyegelia 
to Belgrade, but some things could not be removed. Two 
thousand mounds can be seen near to the old tobacco factories. 
Austrian and Serb lie there side by side, united in death. And 
other mounds you will find not far away; your eye searches 
them out quickly, for Old Glory guards them. 

Shall we mark the spot there and in our own hearts with 
this word: 

“These came not to destroy but to save: 

Not to receive honor, but to lay down 
their lives for their friends. 

Greater love hath no man than this.” 

Naples, Italy, May 10, 19135. 
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Leaves from a Sky Pilot’s Log 
VII. Old-Time Revivals and Camp Meetings 
By William G. Puddefoot 


the churches and every summer in the woods—that is, 
among the Methodists. The winter revivals were called 
“protracted meetings,” and were often kept up for two months 
until the people became exhausted. Then the inevitable reac- 
tion set in, No doubt this was why the Methodist Church 
believed so strongly in backsliding, while Calvinist churches 
held to the perseverance of the saints. The different methods 
of the two produced the results so diverse one from the other. 
I have already mentioned in passing my interest in these 
religious gatherings; they fascinated me. It was not at first 
a religious interest, but rather what would be called in these 
days a psychological attraction, though probably I had never 
heard the word at that time. 


Fes: years ago revivals were expected every winter in 


A PICTURESQUE SCENE 


The summer Camp Meeting was by far more picturesque 
than the winter revival. The great forests were lighted at 
night by fires built upon huge piles of stone—rude altars, in 
fact. From miles around came the farmers and their families, 
bringing with them chairs, tables, mattresses and cooking 
stoves; tents were pitched to cover them. A large platform 
was erected for the speakers, with mourners’ benches in front 
and other seats for those who were hungering for perfect love. 
This fascinating doctrine had a real charm for thousands, I 
can hardly describe the power with which it took hold of me 
in later years when reading Madam Guyon’s Life by Upham. 
There were times when I wished for sudden death, feeling that 
I could not keep up a Sinless life. 

I suppose this was the same feeling that Constantine and 
others had who put off baptism to the last minute, that they 
might be sure of heaven. And yet I was skeptical about the 
genuineness of these professors of sinlessness. The slight 
smattering of science I had then acquired was perhaps what 
saved me from becoming the victim of the delusion that they 
were without sin. One man I remember well who spoke of 
having lived a sinless life for eleven years; but when I asked 
him if he did not consider lying a sin he got most sinfully 
mad. ‘Why,’ I remarked, “if I got as mad as that I should 
eall it sin.” ‘ 

This man at evening meetings held strongly for complete 
holiness, and would begin to shake and have tremors all over 
his body. This he called “Holy Ghost power.” Little as I 
knew, even then, of psychological phenomena, I realized that 
while the man may have been honest, he was ignorant of 
natural laws. 

I have seen a noted evangelist counting the men and women 
who rose for prayer at his call for inquirers. He saw them all 
over the house where I saw not one. In my ignorance I said, 
“This man is a liar and a hypocrite,” but I believe now he 
was in a semi-hypnotic condition and really believed, as did 
many other reverend gentlemen on the platform, that people 
rose who were only expected to rise. At this time I was in 
the ministry, and my early skepticism as to the reality of 
much so-called religious emotion assailed me-with great vigor, 
for I was utterly unsusceptible .to hypnotic influence. As a 
youth I was the only boy in school that the lecturer on mes- 
merism could not put to sleep. This may sound a bit ego- 
tistic but it is a fact, and it may have saved me from becoming 
a fanatic. 

MIXED MOTIVES 


But this is a digression from my Canada Camp Meeting. 
Of course, not all were seekers after holiness, Many were 
there, like myself, out of curiosity and for amusement; some 
for downright sin, . Whisky in flasks and in hidden places in 
the woods was plentiful and cheap. At the time I am describ- 
ing it was not thought incompatible with religion to take an 
occasional “nip.” Indeed, I remember one good elder who 
rented his farm to keep a tavern near the church, where the 
old Scotch minister always had a glass before preaching; and 
I recall that one good class leader seldom came home from 
the county town without risking his life by reckless driving 
brought on by whisky drinking. I followed the marks of his 
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wheels more than once in the white frost on the high bridge, 
and they had gone so close to the edge that they actually 
missed some planks that were an inch or two shorter than 
the others. But whether at a revival or camp meeting or at 
a raising, no voice was louder or more in earnest than this 
man’s. That these services did much good I think must be 
admitted, for in spite of backslidings and relapses, many men 
and women began a new life which left the world better. — 
There was always a good supply of ministers, local preach- 
ers and exhorters, for the Methodists of that day showed great 
wisdom in encouraging all the talent in the Church. There 
would be sunrise prayer meetings, morning praise service and 
preaching; again, preaching in the afternoon and evening. 
The evening services generally culminated in a religious frenzy 
when the height of the meetings had been reached. It was 
a standing joke that many men had been converted as many 
years in succession as they had attended camp meetings. 


A FREE METHODIST GATHERING 


The last meeting of the kind I attended in Canada was held 
more than thirty years ago. I mean, of course, the last genu- 
ine one, and not such ghosts of the past as may still be seen 
at various summer resorts, kept up to retain the property. 
Strange as it may seem, that last Camp meeting was much 
more primitive than the first one of over forty years ago. It 
was held by the Free Methodists, and many of the ministers 
were very illiterate, some of them scarcely able to read; but 
they knew the Bible almost by heart and were most eloquent. 
In their interpretation of the Scriptures they were literalists, 
Heaven and hell were not states of mind, but the genuine 
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One man I remember thanked God for the rain that came 
through the shingles of the parsonage, and he felt that he 
was enduring hardness as a good soldier when I felt he was 
making a virtue of his laziness in not patching his roof. 
Women would “have the powers,’ and shriek after shriek 
would come from them. One woman who was shouting like 
a Sioux Indian had a little girl at her side, and she was 
frightened almost into fits. When the husband calmly asked 
whether Isabel were in the throes of agony for her own soul 
or for the success of the meeting, he smiled as a good sister 
informed him it was for the latter. And yet, in spite of all 
those vagaries and excesses, I have no doubt that many, like 
Adam, heard the voice of the Lord God speaking in the garden 
in the cool of the day. 


WHERE A COLORED PREACHER LED 


Perhaps the most unique of all revival meetings took place 
in Toronto over forty years ago. It was an exotic. I had a 
number of county jurymen in charge—men who crayed some 
city excitement at a minimum rate and who asked me to show 
them the town. I suggested the theater, but that was too high, 
twenty-five cents being the lowest price for admittance, and 
my men did not believe in luxury. So off to Sayer Street I 
took them, where they got off for a cent pe and their full 
of fun. 

The preacher was a young colored man and quite finely 
got up. Before the meeting proper began he coughed several 
times and then said: “Bredrin, befo’ this yeah meeting be- 
gins there’s two dollahs and seventy cents to be raised to pay 
de balance on dis overcoat. Sister Snow gib me fifteen cents 
on de way, so dat dere’s relly ony two dollahs and fifty-five 
cents.” The collection was taken, and while the stewards made 
their round the minister, evidently taking me for a Christian 
helper, invited me to share the pulpit. By a great effort I 
declined, for I must confess I was strangely tempted, Then 
he asked me the time and fixed the church clock, which had 
stopped. 

By this time the stewards had returned, and on er 
the money found that there was still a lack of fifteen 
So round they went again. My jurymen were up in the 
with several ungodly white boys. They shot down eno 
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The Answer to Germany 


We needed the full text of President Wilson’s reply to the 
German note to put in its true proportions the political crisis 
threatened by Secretary Bryan's resignation. The American 
people confidently looked for an answer to Germany which 
would be at once polite and friendly in tone, and clear in its 
insistence upon the rights of American citizens to security of 
life and of the American flag to immunity from attack upon 
the high seas. The note is quite as urbane and quite as logical 
and decisive as the American people hoped to find it. No war 
is made upon the legitimate use of the submarine. President 
Wilson notes with gratification the full recognition by the Im- 
perial German government in discussing the questions of the 
Cushing and the Gulflight of the principle of the freedom of 
all parts of the open sea to neutral ships. On that point there 
should be no further difficulty between the governments. 

In regard to the rights of American citizens as passengers 
on merchant vessels in the ordinary course of business, the 
President insists that “nothing but actual forcible resistance or 
continued efforts to escape by flight when ordered to stop for 
the purpose of visit has ever been held to forfeit the lives of 
her passengers or crew.’ That is the exact position for which 
the government of the United States is contending. The right 
to visit any ship is universally conceded, and also the right, 
if necessary, to destroy a ship that carries contraband of war; 
but it is a first duty of the visiting or attacking ship to safe- 
guard innocent lives. 

In regard to the Lusitania, the President sweeps away the 
German allegations and contentions by the solemn assertion 
that the Lusitania sailed, after full examination by the regular 
officials of the United States, neither armed nor carrying for- 
bidden munitions of war nor acting as a transport, and chal- 
tenges the German government to prove that the officials of 
the United States did not perform these duties with thorough- 
ness. The passage which Americans will read with conviction 
and, we believe, with nearly universal support, asserts that 
“the government of the United States is contending for some- 
thing much greater than mere rights of property or privileges 
of commerce; it is contending for nothing less high and sacred 
than the rights of humanity which every government honors 
itself in respecting, and which no government is justified in 
resigning on behalf of those under its care and authority.” 


There is nothing provocative in this answer to Germany’s. 


mote. It even goes so far as to assert our government’s will- 
ingness to assist in an understanding between Germany and its 
enemies in regard to changes in their method of pursuing the 
war at sea. It is one of Mr. Bryan’s criticisms of the Presi- 
dent’s action, issued, unfortunately, while the note which Mr. 
Bryan had refused to sign was still unknown to the American 
public, that it put the opportunity of making peace or war 
outside the initiative of our government by transferring it to 
Germany. That, of course, in a measure is true, Every utter- 
ance in controversy, however guarded, careful and polite, ex- 
cept the response of absolute surrender, leaves the determina- 
tion of the next step in the hands of the other side. That there 
is neither wish nor will for hostility nor even for the breaking 
of friendly relations with Germany on the part of the President 
and the American people whom he represents is perhaps the 
point that is most evident to every careful observer of public 
opinion in the United States. But, as we see it, there is even 
less will for any retreat from the principles already laid 
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The Dilemma of an Idealist 


A famous Roman Catholic theologian, Dé6llinger, is said to 
‘have remarked in regard to reluctant converts to the doctrine 
of papal infallibility at the Vatican Council that their position 
was like that of a man who asserted, “I am perfectly willing, 
if you insist upon it, to acknowledge that two and two make 
five, but no power upon earth shall compel me to acknowledge 
that two and two make six.” Something like this, in the thus- 
far commonly expressed opinion of the American people, must 
thave been the mind of Mr. Bryan in signing the earlier notes 
to the German government in regard to the transgressions of 
international law by its naval officers, and then in resigning his 
thigh office at a critical moment because he was unwilling to 


sign a later note of the same tenor and couched in even more 
polite and friendly, though firm and decisive terms. 

Mr, Bryan is an idealist and, like most men of a sensitive 
conscience and immense enthusiasm for reform, he has the 
courage of his convictions. He has staked his whole energy 
and reputation upon that program of peace-fortifying treaties 
which rested upon the basis of the admitted fact that in the 
experience of individuals most quarrels could be prevented 
were the combatants to take time for deliberate consideration 
of the points at issue and for the friendly interference of 
mutual friends. Mr. Bryan says in effect that it is a mistake 
to insist upon the otherwise indubitable rights of neutral na- 
tions on the high seas when it is possible to refer that point, 
precisely because it is disputed by the Germans, to arbitration 
and to the calmness of soul which comes from delay. He has 
broken with the President and broken with the great majority 
of the American people, who never were more firmly and unit- 
edly behind a President than they are behind President Wilson 
today; and he has done so because he felt that whole scheme 
of a world committed to deliberation before entering upon 
hostilities was endangered by the American insistence upon its 
undoubted rights of safety for its citizens at sea. 

Unfortunately for Mr, Bryan’s scheme for preserving peace, 
and for his desire that the matters in dispute between Germany 
and the United States should be laid over for a year’s consid- 
eration, Germany has chosen this exact moment to show that 
her absolute, but we trust not also her final decision is that no 
treaty obligations shall stand in the way of her purposes and 
necessities in self-defense. After previously acknowledging 
that she is bound to make reparation for the sinking of the 
ship Frye under the treaty between the United States and 
Prussia, the force of which she then acknowledged, she now 
at this fateful crisis of negotiations, this moment fateful also 
for Mr. Bryan’s peace leadership and the method to which he 
so courageously desires to commit the interests of his country, 
in a special communication insists that the case of the Frye 
must be submitted to a German prize court. 

Mr. Bryan chose a dramatic moment and method for his 
resignation. His decision and purpose explained the long delay 
in forwarding the note to Germany, which looked like hesita- 
tion on the part of the President. Mr. Bryan is now in the 
position of a man who pledges personal support to the head of 
his own political party while at the same time organizing and 
carrying out a campaign of published letters and public speak- 
ing against the most critical decision of the President’s whole 
administration. 

It will be Mr. Bryan’s task to persuade the American peo- 
ple, not of his courage or his idealism, of which there is no 
doubt in the minds of those who know him, but of his clear- 
headed and consistent wisdom and of the practicability, in the 
circumstances of our relations to the belligerents in this world- 
war, of the method of international relations which he would 
substitute for the present regulations and relations of interna- 
tional law. Unfortunately for Mr. Bryan, these differences of 
opinion, of insight into facts as they are, of character and of 
sagacity must inevitably be personified for the American people 
in a contrast between President Wilson and his recent Secre- 
tary of State. In such a comparison and contrast, when it 
comes to the question of responsible administration and wise 
leadership, we think that thefe can be no possibility of Mr. 
Bryan’s success in persuading the American people to withdraw 
support from their President. 


The English Friends 


The sympathies of all thoughtful Christians will go cut to 
the Quakers of England in the difficult questions which are 
forced upon them by the war and the loud ealls for assistance 
from every loyal British citizen. At the Friends’ yearly meet- 
ing a few weeks ago some of these practical questions of loy- 
alty to conviction and loyalty to the nation were taken up. The 
problem of assistance to the nation without lending countenance 
to fighting has been partially solved by contributions to the 
merciful side of war in the organization of the Friends’ Ambu- 
lance Unit, which now numbers 200 young men and forty 
nurses. They have undertaken the task of carrying thousands 
of wounded men from stations just behind the firing line on 
stretchers and motor vehicles to field hospitals and beyond. 
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They have also five hospitals under their charge in which they 
have been fighting epidemics like typhoid fever. This is but a 
sample of similar work which is being done in France, in 
Serbia, in Holland among the war refugees, and which it is 
ultimately hoped to carry on in Poland. 

In regard to the actual and pressing question of taking 
part in the war activities, the testimony of the English Friends 
is still maintained, though with some exceptions of yielding to 
the necessities of the time. One in ten of the young men, it 
was reported, has enlisted. Most of the other nine-tenths would 
be ready to undertake some alternative service, not military, 
if their assistance were claimed; but would go to prison rather 
than be compelled to fight. We recently called attention to the 
fact that some of them have volunteered for the dangerous 
work of mine sweeping in the North Sea. <A gathering of young 
women Friends at Manchester sent word to the yearly meeting 
that they did not desire that men should use force for their 
protection from violence when, but for them, they would feel 
it wrong to do so. A committee was appointed to deal with 
opportunities opening toward peace, and it hoped to summon 
a conference of leaders of all parties, Socialist and others, who 
are trying to seize the earliest chance of peace. The chief 
dread expressed in the meeting was that of conscription, which 
would bring the question of non-resistance to the severest test. 

yery one must sympathize with the conscientious scruples 
of the Friends in this day of trial. Their situation raises dis- 
tinctly enough the question of responsibility for others in self- 
defensive fighting. We are all agreed that the testimony of a 
non-contentious spirit is an essentially Christian testimony, and 
that wars of aggression are absolutely forbidden by the law of 
Christ. This message of the young women Friends of Man- 
chester brings the other side of the question into the sharpest 
relief. Has a man a right to use weapons to protect the lives 
of his little children and the honor of his women? ‘These 
questions go to the root of the whole matter of defensive war. 


An Unfortunate Decision 


Added evidence of the misgovernment of Boston appears in 
the refusal of the new board of censors to stop the moving 
picture play, The Birth of a Nation. The Massachusetts Leg- 
islature, deciding first that emergency legislation was needed, 
passed a law with the definite intent that under it The Birth 
of a Nation should be stopped in Boston. In disregard of that 
purpose, the new board not only refused to grant a hearing 
upon the merits of the case, but by secret agreement refused 
to make publie the grounds upon which action was taken and 
whether or not the board was unanimous in its decision. 

The board had before it, but apparently did not consider, 
the evidence of public opinion in the form of petitions bearing 
many thousands of signatures of citizens, white and colored, 
the documentary evidence of the evil purposes of the author, 
the harmful effects of the play in Boston and elsewhere and 
much evidence was ready for presentation had opportunity 
been given. Only superficial technical questions seemed to be 
considered by the board. The question they considered was, 
Should the license granted by Mayor Curley be revoked or 
suspended? and the answer of Mayor Curley as chairman and 
spokesman of the new board was, No. At an early hearing 
before the new law was passed the Mayor said that he could 
not stop the play under the old narrowly-constrained law, but 
that he thought the play should be stopped and if there was 
a law under which he could do so he would stop it. He then 
fought against the proposed legislation and refused to stop the 
play when the law was provided for that purpose. Newspaper 
reports that the decision was a unanimous one were unauthor- 
ized and untrue. 

While deploring the fact that the play continues in Boston, 
it is gratifying to note that the law passed may be of future 
value, that strong and earnest men and women have united in 
the fight for justice, democracy and inter-racial brotherhood, 
the vicious character of the show has been exposed so that its 
course elsewhere is being restricted and its teachings refuted 
and definite progress has been made in encouraging more just 
and friendly relations between the races in our citizenship. 

These results should be conserved and the fight against The 
Birth of a Nation and all similar propaganda should be waged 
with wise consideration of the local circumstances and in good 
temper but resolutely wherever it appears. 
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Uniting Our Christian Forces 


Christianity united and working together effectively is be- 
coming a reality to a far greater degree than many of us have 
had the faith to predict for this generation. The Atlantic City 
Conference on Interchurch Activities, June 38, 4, was a notable* 
occasion and one likely to have a powerful influence in the 
development of federated Christian service not only in the com- 
ing years but in the near future. Responding to the call of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
representatives of the following organizations came together: 
International Sunday School Association, Sunday School Coun- 
cil of Evangelical Denominations, International Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A., National Board of the Y. W. C. A., United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, Epworth League, Baptist Young 
People’s Union, Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Brotherhood of An- 
drew and Philip, Denominational Brotherhoods, Brotherhood 
Bible Class Movements, Laymen’s Missionary Movement, Mis- 
sionary Educational Movement, Home Missions Council, 
Woman’s Council for Home Missions, Religious Press Associa- 
tion, State Federations, Local Federations or Councils. 

The delegates included many strong men and women who: 
are leading the way and doing the work in most of the broad. 
fields of Christian service. Many of the organizations repre- 
sented are interdenominational and within their sphere have 
revealed the need and have demonstrated the value of united 
interdenominational work. Thus the conference brought to- 
gether the experience of such work and the vision of the ideal 
conditions in which those who are seeking the same ends under 
different names should be brought together unitedly, to accom- 
plish the great tasks which challenge Christianity in the twen- 
tieth century. 

During the sessions in Atlantic City many speakers repeated. 
the conviction that now of all times there is erying need that. 
the Christian forces of America should get together and that 
there has never been a time before when the people of America. 
were so receptive to religious truth, or showed so much eager- 
ness for the uniting of Christian forces and the accomplish- 
ment of great social and religious reforms as today. 

While many of the denominations were represented and the 
hearty and unanimous approval which was given to the find- 
ings of the conference gives assurance that the denominations. 
represented in the Federal Council will support the movement, 
Congregationalists may take special pride in the prominence 
of Congregationalists in the conference. Of the nearly one 
hundred delegates present over one-fifth were Co tional- 
ists. The leaders of the conference were largely Congregation- 
alists, the Congregational spirit pervaded the gathering and 
Congregational ideals were in the plans for the future. To 
mention only a few Congregationalists identified with the con- 
ference we may note the general secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil, Dr. Macfarland; chairman of the conference, Fred B. 
Smith; the associate secretary of the Federal Couneil, Dr. 
Roy B. Guild, who has a leading part in the federation move- 
ment; Mr. Harry W. Hicks, chairman of the Committee on: 
Findings; Mr. W. R. Moody; Dr. William Shaw; and Mr. 
Marion Lawrance, who spoke and ‘worked in the conference.. 

The immediate objective of the conference is the deyelop- 
ment of local federation. The movement is somewhat related’ 
to the Men and Religion Movement. Local campaigns in the 
Men and Religion Movement failed to accomplish continued 
and permanent results in many places because of the lack or ; 
local federation and the lack of local knowledge of plans and 
methods. Here and there local federations have been organ- 
ized which are doing successful work. Several such federa- 
tions were represented in the conference and reports 
interchurch activities in the lines of social and political 7 
and constructive surveys in evangelism and Bible re 
other religious activities were reported ; for instance, from th 
cities of New York, Pittsburgh, Louisville, St. Louis, | Chicago 
and Dallas, and from the states of Maine, Massachusetts and? 
Ohio. f, ae 

While the wide outlook and objectives of national and 
ternational bodies was largely represented in the conference; 
including the Sunday School Associations, the Y, M. ©. A, e- 
Y. W. GC. A., Christian Endeavor, the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, home missions and the Brotherhoods, all were- 
focused on the local problem, The result was a big impetus: — 
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to the cause At the opening of the con- 
ference a strong, representative Committee on Findings was 
appointed, which gaye expression to the most important opin- 
ions expressed and agreed upon in the discussions. 

These findings recommend a commission of federated move- 
ments to be organized by the Federal Council. It is suggested 
that the commission should not be administrative but advisory. 
It is suggested that within the next twelve months a fully 
representative conference shall be held for further discussion 
and interchange of knowledge concerning the nature of the 
organizations represented, their present and projected plans and 
policies and means of facilitating co-operation and avoiding 
duplication or conflict. It is further suggested to make a 
careful study of the present status of local and state federa- 
tions of churches and their Christian forces, in order to dis- 
cover from actual experience the best methods of work adapted 
to particular conditions, to strengthen existing federations by 
co-operation, to encourage the organization of new ones, to 
study policies and programs of local federations with special 
reference to their relationship to the policies and programs of 
the organizations represented in the conference, making the 
results of this study available to those interested and to give 
due consideration to any other forms of activities, which are 
now bringing churches together in co-operative effort. 

This movement may be met with the objection that it tends 
to multiply machinery, against which there is much prejudice. 
But as one analyzes the plans that are being made it becomes 
apparent that existing machinery will be used and perhaps 
simplified in many instances, and that wherever new machinery 
is added, it will be so definitely to the advantage of all con- 
cerned that it should be heartily welcomed and encouraged. 


local federations. 


The leaders of the Federal Council deserve hearty approval 
for helping to launch this important movement, special credit 
being due to Secretary Macfarland, Secretary Guild and Mr. 
Fred B. Smith, chairman of the special committee on federated 
movements. This movement deserves the most earnest and 
prayerful support of all our churches and all persons interested 
in the church and its affiliated agencies, It should be carried 
forward with care and wisdom and as speedily as possible. 

at 

Amherst College alumni are naturally a bit set up over the 
fact of haying one of their number at the head of the state 
department temporarily and perhaps permanently. Robert 
Lansing is remembered by members of the cla in the later 
eighties as a substantial, well-balanced, 5 sant-faced youth 
who during his college course made no enemies, but many 
friends, and who since his graduation in 1886 has more than 
fulfilled the promise of his college days. He and Governor 
Whitman, who graduated four years later, are now the br 
particular stars in the Amherst College firmament, almost dim- 
ming the radiance of President Meiklejohn, who by virtue of 
the fact that he has been in office over two years is getting to 
be an old story 
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The appeal of our Board of Ministerial Relief which appears 
in the advertising columns of this week’s issue should have a 
prompt and generous response. 
is great and our duty is clear. 

ae 

If you want a chance to brush up your knowledge of Italian 
the columns of war news printed in that language appearing 
regularly in the daily papers ought to be of service. 


The times are hard, the need 
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BITTER CRITICISM 


Unfortunately , the same cannot be said 
about Wellington. The of his 
comments regarding Napoleon is not pleas- 
ant, however much truth we may think there 
was in some of the eriticism. ‘Bonaparte’s 
whole life, civil, political and military, was 
a fraud,” he declared. “His foreign policy 
was force and menace, aided by fraud and 
corruption.”” The Duke also severely criti- 
cised what he called Napoleon’s military 
mistakes, t when we remember that it 
took a combination of all the big Continental 
powers and Great Britain to put Napoleon 
down, it is difficult to think that he was 
; i of warrior. 
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Barbarians ' 
BY LUCY H, HUMPHREY 


“Don’t speak to those horrid little Ger- 
man children;”’ whispered Dorothy excitedly, 
pointing to three rosy-cheeked, dumpling 
girls, who were riding on a sled attached to 
the grocer’s wagon. “Father says they are 
nothing but barbarians.” 

“Sh,” warned Nelson, ‘‘they’ll hear you. 
Besides, I don’t know anything about bar- 
barians, but the Schmidt children look nice, 
I think.” : 

“T know a great deal about the Germans,” 
smiled Aunt Margaret, ‘and I will tell you 
a story about some of my friends, if you will 
come up on the porch. Here is an apple for 
each of you and we will tuck ourselves up 
in a corner away from the wind while we 
talk.” 

After they were all comfortably settled in 
the roomy porch chairs, warm and cosy 
under steamer rugs, they watched the “bar- 
barians”’ doubtfully as they disappeared down 
the hill, and Aunt Margaret began: 

“When I was a little girl we spent several 
winter months in Berlin, the capital of Ger- 
many and had a very happy time. It was 
so far north that the days were extremely 
short and at three in the afternoon the lamps 
were lighted. In the morning at eight it 
was as dark as midnight, but all the little 
German children were dressed and hurrying 
through the streets to school, as brave as any 
children could be. If they were cold and 
sleepy, it never occurred to them to fuss 
about it. ’ 

“T went to a little kindergarten and 
learned to make pretty things, to curtsey and 
speak German. Wesang German songs and 
played the nicest games. In the afternoon 
I was taught to skate in the Thiergarten. 
I was only five years old, but all the other 
children of my age could skate nicely, Mil- 
itary bands played by the ice ponds and after 
dark strings of electric lights made the park 
seem very gay. 

“When Christmas came I wondered how 
Santa Claus could reach my room in the 
apartment through the big white china stove; 
_-the door of the stove was so little and I 
couldn’t find any chimney. One morning I 
discovered that my doll Ginger had been 
moved in the night and then I knew that 
Santa Claus had managed to find his way 
into my room and had measured her for new 
clothes. On Christmas morning it seemed 
like America, only nicer. My stocking was 
full and presents were everywhere. I had 
a doll’s bed with a fat German featherbed 
on it. There were so many trees in the 
street that I said:* 

“*Oh, Mother, all the world is turning to 
Christmas trees!’ It was the pleasantest 
~ Christmas I ever had.” 

' “Was it?” said Dorothy, doubtfully. “I 
thought it was horrid in Germany.” 

“Tt isn’t ‘horrid’. anywhere,’ said Aunt 
ae piadae 2 “There are pleasant things every- 
where. e are distressed because of what 
the government and military men are doing 
just now, but we hope the time will come 
when they will think and do differently.” 

“Go on,” urged Nelson, nestling close to 
Auntie, “I want to hear the rest.” 

“One day in the spring,” continued Aunt 
Margaret, “Mother said to me, ‘We are all 
going to Pomerania.’ 

“J didn’t know what that meant, but 
thought that the packing and the long jour- 
ney were very interesting. We went from 
the little faraway station, where we left the 
train, in a heavy old carriage without springs 
and bounced over country roads until we 
eame to a rambling country house in a huge, 
.. partially cultivated park. 


~ 


“Our gentle hostess, an elderly baroness, 
with her gracious daughters were on the 
porch to meet us. There was a little grand- 
son, a baron, too, of course, and from that 
day he and I played together all day long 
for several weeks, 

“In the morning we would run into the 
little village where the peasants lived who 
worked on the estate and watch the goose 
girl driving the waddling geese down the 
street. Then we followed the shepherd, who 
was knitting stockings. We liked to watch 
the women spinning on the doorsteps and to 
try to help turn the wheels. Long-legged 
storks had their nests on the cottage roofs 
above. From the village we would fly to the 
poultry yard, and if the turkeys and chick- 
ens had wandered out we would chase and 


call them in imitation of the poultry keeper. 
One day we found a sheaf of wheat that had 
been lost from a farm wagon. We tugged 
and tugged at it until we reached the barns 
and then notified the overseer that we had 
‘saved’ it. 

“One morning the baroness said: ‘Lieb- 
chen, this is Emil’s birthday. Come see his 
table.’ j 

“In the music-room was a table full of 
toys and sweetmeats, and on it was a cake 
with a burning life candle. Wmil was jump- 
ing about and saying, ‘Ach wie schon!’ when 
the baroness said, ‘See, Liebchen, on the 
other side!’ What do you think? On the 
other side was another table exactly like 


Continued on page 767 


Little Miss Muffett Abroad 


BY ALICE E. BALL 


XII. Russia 


The small Russian Olga 
Stood close by the Volga, 
With her favorite soup of cold beer, 
When a great Russian bear 
Of her meal asked a share, 
And she ran with a wild scream of fear. 


(To be continued) 
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DR. BROWN’S BIBLE CLASS 


Questions and Answers 


Q. Would you justify the command which is said to have been 
given by the Lord to Saul to exterminate the Amalekites? 


A. In the light of Christian ideals, certainly not. The Son 
of Man has come not to destroy men’s lives but to save them. _If 
any man claimed such a commission from on high today and pro- 
ceeded to carry it out, we should confine him either in the insane 
asylum or in the penitentiary, The only way to measure whatever 
moral value such a course may have possessed at that time is to 
take it in its setting. It must be viewed in the light of the crude 
moral conditions then prevalent and of the uncertain prospects of 
the better mode of life struggling for existence among the Hebrews. 


Q. Is a lie ever justifiable? 


A. In all normal situations, no. In abnormal situations, 
where one is dealing with some criminal intent upon stealing prop- 
erty or taking life, or with an insane person who is imperiling his 
own safety or that of others, or with a sick person where a blunt 
statement of truth may prejudice his chance for recovery, the ob- 
ligation of an intelligent regard for the higher values at stake may 
for the moment take precedence over the obligation of ‘exact con- 
formity to fact in oral statement. But any one who undertakes 
to depart from the line of veracity assumes a heavy responsibility 
and must do it at his own risk. 


Q. What was the method used to intimate the divine purpose 
to Samuel when he made choice among the sons of Jesse for a king? 
Was it an audible word of God to him or was he simply exercising 
his own best judgment and then calling it the divine will? 


A. «I have the feeling that God speaks to men not apart from 
the exercise of the highest faculties they possess, but rather 
through those faculties.. When a man is sincerely bent upon doing 
the will of God and has his mind and heart open for divine inti- 
mations, he is in a fair way to have God’s will made plain to him. 
In the case cited I do not believe there was any ‘‘audible voice” 
—in the use of all the knowledge of the young men at his command, 
in his power of estimating human excellence by a study of the 
countenance and in his sober judgment as to which one among the 
sons showed by his past record the most promise as a candidate 
for royal honors and responsibilities, Samuel was led to fix upon 
David. The blending of human with divine energy contemplated 
in the command, “Work out your own salvation for God worketh 
in you,” has its counterpart in the reception of divine guidance in 
difficult situations. 


Q. How does “Thou preparest a table before me” and “Thou 
anointest my head with oil” fit into the care of a shepherd for his 
sheep in the Twenty-third Psalm? 


A. The figure of speech changes at the fifth verse in that psalm 
from that of a shepherd caring for his sheep to that of a host min- 
istering to the comfort of his guests. It is not a case of mixed 
figure, for the terms are not awkardly blended in any one state- 
ment, but two different figures are used to portray the loving and 
generous treatment which God accords the soul which trusts in 
him. 


Q. Do you believe it is possible for thousands of men and 
women under our present economic conditions to “fear no evil” and 
to feel confident that “goodness and mercy will follow them all the 
days of their lives?” 


A. No. And the obstacles, seemingly unsurmountable at pres- 
ent, in the way of their realizing the blessedness of that perfect 
trust indicate the moral distancé'we have to travel in our social 
veadjustments before it will be made plain that the will of God is 
being done here on earth as it is done among the stars! 


Q. Was the slaying of Goliath by David in any sense mirac- 
ulous? 


A. There is nothing in the narrative to indicate that it was. 
On the contrary, David's early skill with sling and stone, the pic- 
ture of the giant coming forth contemptuously, roaring out his 
rage at his slender antagonist, with the visor of his helmet up, 
and the fact that the Philistine was only stunned by the stone, leay- 
ing David to complete his victory by cutting off Goliath's head with 
the sword, all indicates a series of natural occurrences. 


Q. Was Saul insane wchen he made his attempts on the life of 
David? 


> 
A. I presume he suffered from some nervous or mental dis- 
order which today would bring a man into the care of an aliemist. 
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In their rude diagnosis they attributed it to “an evil spirit.” He 


was at times what in New Testament narratives is called a ~ 


“demoniac.” 


Q. If Hebrew prophecy began on such a low level as you in- 
dicated in your comments on 1 Sam. 19, how did it come to show 
itself such a power for good in the eighth century prophets, Amos, 
Hosea, etc.? 


A. It came to that higher level by that process of development 
which seems to be the standing method of the divine energy. In 
prophets as in all things earthly it is “first the blade,” then the 
ear, and away along late in the fall the full, ripe corn. 


Q. Does the Biblical narrative of the divine anointing of David 
to be king over Israel carry with it the doctrine of the divine right 
of kings? \ 


A. If we should allow a heavenly sanction upon the swollen 
pretensions’ of some of these autocratic rulers (whose divine anoint- 
ing has by no means been made clear, whatever may have been 
the stately human ceremonies employed at their coronation) simply 
on the strength of these ancient statements that would in my judg- 
ment be erecting a very extensive structure upon a very narrow 
foundation. The real content of a ruler’s authority over his peo- 
ple is to be determined from a scrutiny of the political principles 
which have found expression in that particular government rather 
than from any reliance upon the personal assertions made in @ 
priori fashion by the ruler himself. 


Q. Are there not men in modern times whose lives are more 
deserving of the study of our boys and girls in Sunday school than 
such men as Saul or even David himself? 


A. If you have in mind merely the study of a life as an ex- 
ample, your statement is undoubtedly true. Abraham Lincoln or 
Woodrow Wilson would easily outstrip either of the two ancient 
worthies. you name in personal moral excellence. But there is a 
certain exceptional value which attaches to the study of Scriptural 
narratives and Biblical characters in that they form a part of a 
great literature which was the expression of a great spiritual miove- 
ment culminating at last in the coming of Jesus Christ. The fuller 
implications and the final outcome of the moral movements nar- 
rated in Scripture give these accounts a certain primacy as sub- 
jects for study. Then the very faultiness and failure of these men 
have their value in moral instruction. Some things are given us 
by way of example and some things by way of warning. And then 
the pragmatic test should be applied—Has any other literature 
been able to show such results in the creation, nurture and service- 
able expression of the highest form of spiritual impulse as the care- 
ful, sympathetic and persistent study of the Bible has undoubtedly 
shown in all the lands of earth? 


Q. How far do you think some of these recent lessons about 
David can be made wholesome and profiitable for the younger mem- 
bers of the Sunday school? 


A. This is a question for the International Sunday School Les- 
son Committee rather than for this humble seribe. I am under 
bonds to follow meekly along where their fingers point. Person- 
ally I should not regard the story of David and Bathsheba as being 
the best possible portion of Scripture to be used in the primary 
department. Here comes in the need of a graded system of lessons 
which shall “rightly divide the word of truth,” suiting the various 
portions of Scripture to the ages of the children who are to study 
it on sound pedagogical principles. 


‘ 

Q. Your explanation of the death of Uzzah at the time the ark 
was being taken up to Jerusalem sounds somewhat reasonable, but 
is it not dangerous to deal in that way with the plain ooenre 
of the Bible? 


A, Yes, it is dangerous to think at all—you may not think 
straight. It is dangerous to live in the presence of the titanic 
forces which are all about us—a man may get hurt. But as be- 
tween the peril of attributing to those early men a faulty diagnosis 
in the case of a sudden death (involving as it does the setting 
aside of a literal statement of Scripture) and the peril of attribut- 
ing to God an unreasoning act of vengeance upon a well-meaning 
man which would be utterly inconsistent with the character at- 
tributed to him by Jesus Christ, | much prefer incurring the “sdanage 
and lesser peril. 
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The Temptations of Summer 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for June 20-26 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


The Temptations of Summer. 
22-49, 

The Dangers of Idleness. Vacation has its 
special perils just as much as toil. For some 
of us it is safer to be working twelve hours 
a day and going to bed in utter weariness 
than it is to be turned loose in new sur- 
roundings and with new temptations and no 
timekeeper to mark our coming and going. 
The dangers of idleness belong to undisci- 
plined souls. Leisure is a gift which only 
the wise know how to use to the best advan- 
tage. It may be that when vacation comes 
the clear call of duty, for awhile at least, will 
be to do nothing. A chief purpose of vaca- 
tion is bodily and nervous recuperation. 
Many a foolish person has lost its good by 
trying to do too much. There is a time to 
rest as well as to be active, and when that 
time comes, rest is as much a duty as going 
to bed at a reasonable hour, even though 
some exciting novel makes us feel like sit- 
ting up. 


Luke 12: 


Right and Wrong Pleasures. There are 
those who take the summer opportunity as 
a recall of the Ten Commandments. They 
seem to think that moral rectitude belongs 
to the home town. Pleasure is more a test 
of character than work. We are browbeaten 
into decency when our time is not our own. 
There is no better test of reality in our 
moral life than the leaving off of outward 
restraints, I have sometimes thought of a 
soul turned loose after the experience of 
death to find its own way through a new 
country freely. The result would be, just as 
it is on earth, and especially in earth’s vaca- 
tions, that sooner or later the soul would 
come to its own place. 


Sabbath Observances in Vacations. <A 
_ chief purpose of the Lord’s Day is to afford 
leisure for worship and for quiet thoughts of 
God. If our summer holidays are going to 
make the Lord’s' Day just like all other days, 
they will have done harm to our spirit’s life. 
I do not say that churchgoing is a rigid law 
of conduct for all times and places, but I 


am sure that the desire of meeting with our . 


fellow-Christians is a principle which Chris- 
tians cannot afford to disregard. We are 
_ not quite free to consider the question solely 
with regard to our own wishes. It means a 
good deal to the churches in our country 
villages and summer resorts whether Chris- 
tians use the Lord’s Day for worship or not. 


What Is Sunday Reading? ‘There will be 
wide differences of opinion in regard to what 
is proper in the use of books on Sunday. It 
is certainly a good time for enlarging ac- 
quaintance with the Book of Books. Many 
people seem) to use the Bible as if it were a 
grab-bag. About once in so often they thrust 
in their hand and pull out whatever it hap- 
pens upon, The charm of the life which 
throbs and pulses in the Old Testament and 
the New is lost in such a plan of reading. 
The Lord’s Day is a good opportunity for 
reading a whole book at a sitting, or so much 
of -that book as interests you. I cannot rec- 
ommend the book of Numbers for the first 
experiment, though it has many interesting 
passages; but the Bible is perhaps the most 
various book on earth. A principle of Lord’s 
Day observance which is often helpful is 
that of contrast. Because it is the Lord’s 
Day, we ought not to make it quite like 
other days. 


ue 


Closet and Altar 


ENTHUSIASM 
Ye shall seek me, and find me, when ye 


shall search for me with all your heart. 
—Jer. 29: 18, 


The out-and-out Christian is a joyful 
Christian. The half-and-half Christian 
is the kind of Christian that a great many 
of you ‘are—little acquainted with the 
Lord. Why should we live halfway up 
the hill and swathed in the mists, when 
we might have an unclouded sky and a 
valuable sun over our heads if we would 
climb higher and walk in the light of his 
face ?—Alexander Maclaren. 


He who hath the sacred fire 

Hidden in his heart of hearts, 

It shall burn him clean and pure, 
Make him conquer, make endure. 
He to all things may aspire, 

King of days, and souls, and arts. 
Failure, fright and dumb dismay 
Are but wings upon his way. 

Imagination and desire 

Are his slaves and implements, 
Faiths and foul calamities 
And the eternal ironies 

Are but voices in his choir. 

Musicians of decreed events, 
Hungers, happinesses, hates, 
Friendships lost, all adverse fates. 

All passions and all elements 

Are but golden instruments 
In his glorious symphonies. 
Subject to his firm decrees 

Are the heavens, are the seas; 
But in utter humbleness 
Reigns he, not to ban but bless— 
Cleansed and conquering and benign 
Bearer of the fire divine. 
—R. W. Gilder. 


Relationship to Christ, with no more 
feeling towards him than towards Con- 
fucius or Socrates, is impossible. Reli- 
gion towards this incomparable Person- 
ality is enthusiasm, mounting to great 
heights in its higher types. Of such men 
as Bernard, Tauler, 4 Kempis, Spener, 
Fenelon, the Wesleys and Payson, the 
succession shall never fail. .. . By such 
men we measure ourselves, but may not 
measure one another without a tremen- 
dous risk of hypocrisy and cant.—Roswell 
D, Hitcheock. 


We thank thee, Lord, that thow hast 
chosen us for strength instead of shel- 
tered innocence and weakness. We bless 
thee that thow hast summoned us to con- 
flict and put the victory of faith within 
our grasp. 
own and feed the flame of our enthusiasm 
with continual renewal of thy gifts of 
faith and love. Shape all events and ea- 
periences of our lives for overcoming. En- 
due us with wisdom by the power of thy 
Holy Spirit and make us helpful in our 
generation, showing thy love in lives 
which thou hast renewed and sustained. 
Give us the victory over even our beset- 
ting sins, to thine own glory in our own 
eternal peace. Forgive the transgressions 
of our careless hours and all the follies 
of our lives. Teach us to watch for op- 
portunity, never content to sit at ease 
when there are victories to be won for 
thee, nor easily cast down when evil seems 
to triumph in the earth. And make us 
sharers, according to thy promise, of 
Christ's joy of overcoming in the risen 
life. Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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Give us a strength above our 


HOUR OF PRAYER 


A Faith that Sings 


Comment on the Christian Dndeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for June 27—July 3 


BY PARRIS T, FARWELL 


Song and its Meaning. Psa. 33: 1-5, 
(An evening of hymns and comments, led by 
the Music Committee.) 

The Early Church. The Christian faith, 
finds natural expression in song. We read 
with gladness that our Lord himself sang 
with his disciples at the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper. It was doubtless the 115th 
and 116th psalms that they sang together in, 
that upper chamber, and the psalms were. 
the main source of hymnology for the early 
church. But Paul’s exhortation to the Ephe- 
sians that they ‘‘speak to one another in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs” would 
seem to indicate that already, in his day, 
the themes of the Christian faith found ut- 
terance in song. Very early the Nune Dim- 
ittis of Simeon, the Magnificat of Mary the 
Mother of Jesus and the Benedictus of Zach- 
arias found a place in Christian worship, 
The Gloria in Excelsis was used as early as. 
the second century. The oldest hymn in- 
cluded in our modern hymn-books was writ- 
ten by Clement of Alexandria about the year. 
200 A.D. The best translation of this an- 
cient hymn, “Shepherd of tender youth,” 
was made by Dr. Henry Martyn Dexter, a 
former editor of The Congregationalist. But 
it is on record that many other ‘psalms and 
odes were written from the beginning by be- 
lievers in praise of Christ.” 


Later Hymnology. From the later centu< 
ries some of the choicest hymns of the church 
have been handed down for succeeding gen- 
erations. Our young people should be famil- 
iar with these and give them a place in their 
{worship, rejoicing in their expression of the 
communion of the followers of Jesus in alk 
the ages. “Christian, dost thou see them?” 
was written by St. Andrew of Crete in the 
seventh century; from the same century is, 
“Christ is made the sure foundation.” John, 
of Damascus in the eighth century wrote, 
“Come, ye faithful, raise the strain of tri- 
umphant gladness.” St. Stephen in the eighth 
century wrote, “Art thou weary, art thou 
languid?” St. Theodulph in the ninth cen- 
tury gave to the church that splendid Palm 
Sunday hymn, “All glory, laud and honor.’ 
Bernard of Clairvaux in the twelfth century 
wrote many hymns; among them are, “O. 
sacred Head, now wounded,” “Jesus the very 
thought of thee,’ and “Jesus, thou joy of 
loving hearts.’”’ There is no better training: 
in the true service of song than comes from 
familiarity with these fine ancient hymns. 


Modern Hymnology. But the later his- 
tory of the church has also produced worthy: 
expressions of Christian worship and praise. 
Many of these hymns have an interesting: 
history which can be found written in vari- 
ous volumes on the subject. Much also has, 
been written, especially in these latter years, 
which is altogether unworthy of a place in 
Christian meetings, or anywhere else. Be- 
ware of the use of doggerel in hymns, or rag- 
time music. President Wilson was_ pro- 
foundly right when, speaking of Beautiful 
Isle of Somewhere, he said, “It illustrates. 
many present-day hymns which contain 
neither poetry nor sense.’’ The Old Time Re- 
ligion is another example of this variety of 
composition, doggerel poetry set to a worse 
type of tune. Ore thing for which the young 
Christian should stand unflinchingly is a 
high standard of hymns and tunes, worthy of 
use in worship. Song is like prayer and may 
be submitted to, the same test. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Big Meetings Scheduled for the Summer Months 

Many big conventions, meetings and summer school sessions 
are now presenting their claims to the Christian worker in all parts 
of our great country and tempting him to spend his vacation profit- 
ably, either in study or in consultation with the expert on Chris- 


SOME PACIFIC COAST CONGREGATIONALISTS 
This picturesque grouping of delegates to the Northwestern 


(Washington) Association of Congregational Churches and 
Ministers was arranged by a photographer at Granite Falls, 
May 5, on the South Fork of the Stillaguamish River 


methods. Prominent among the conference centers is, of 
course, Northfield, with its Young Women’s Conference going on 
at the present time and its future Students’ Conference, its sum- 
mer schools for Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies, Women’s 
Home Missions for the East, and for Sunday School Workers; and 
finally its General Conference for Christian Workers, July 30— 
Aug. 15. The Missionary Education Movement offers its usual 
large training conferences, this year six in number, to be held in 
Blue Ridge, N. C., Asilomar, Cal., Silver Bay, N. Y., Ocean Park, 
Me., Estes Park, Col., and Lake Geneva, Wis. The summer schools 
include the Minnesota School of Missions at St. Paul, the Summer 
School of Religion at Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Cal., 
and the Summer School at Michigan Agricultural College, with its 
conference for Rural Pastors. Other big meetings will include the 
International Missionary Union, Clifton Springs, N. Y., the bien- 
nial convention of the Anti-Saloon League at Atlantie City, July 
6-9; the Columbia University Conference on Religion in New York ; 
and the International Lord’s Day Congress at Oakland, Cal., to be 
held in connection with the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


tian 


A South American Missionary Tour 

Rev. A. Stuart McNairn, general secretary of the Evangelical 
Union of South America in Great Britain, went this spring on a 
prolonged tour of investigation in connection with the Union's 
stations scattered over the republics of Latin America. After 
visiting the work at Pernambuco and making a short stay at Rio 
de Janeiro, he proceeded to Sao Paulo and spent two months and 
a half in Brazil. Mr. 
MeNairn will journey to 
Argentina and leave Bue- 
nos Aires towards the end 
of July, whence he will 
travel through Argentina 
into Bolivia and on to 
Peru, calling at several 
mission outposts en route 
and spending some time 
at the Union’s stations in 
the Land of the Incas, 
the scene of his own 
earlier pioneering labors, 
Continuing via Panama, 
he will visit the Sinu 
River settlement and also 
the Hebron Training 
Home at Caracas in Ven- 
ezuela. With the com- 
pletion of the mission 
tour proper, Mr. McNairn 
goes to Canada for exten- 
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King and Empire. 


Signature 


Date 


sive deputation work, 
possibly including  por- 
tions of the United 


States, subsequently jour- 

neying homeward via Panama in order to attend and represent the 
PB. V. S. A. at the Latin-America Conference, to be held there in 
February, 1916. J. J. 


. The calendar includes the Bible 


The King’s Example. 


NATIONAL SERVICE IN WAR TIME. 


A Personal Resolution and Pledge. te 


In view of the National crisis and the 
King’s call, | have resolved, and do hereby 
pledge myself to abstain from every form of 
Alcohol! as a beverage at feast during the 
continuance of the War, and to use my 
influence to induce others to do the same, 
and to refrain from the pernicious habit of 
Treating. This pledge I take for the sake of 
example, and as part of my service to the 
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AN ENGLISH TEMPERANCE PLEDGE 
Tssued in larve numbers recently by the Sunday School Union 


The Bible Institute of Los Angeles 


An investment of a million and a half dollars in a magnificent 


building for Bible study and the dissemination of its truth marks 
the significant interest in such a work and Los Angeles, Cal., as a 
strategic location for that object. In the short space of time since 
1906, when a Lyceum class for young women and a Fishermen’s 
Club for young men were crystallized, there has been developed an 
institution with a faculty of eleven—superintendents in several lines 
of Christian activity—and one of the best-equipped structures de- 
voted to any purpose anywhere. In calling Rey. R. A. Torrey, 
D. D., experienced at the similar Chicago Moody Institute and a 
world-famed evangelist, to be dean, the large scope of the enterprise 
is suggested. The object ‘of the school.is to emphasize: “(1) 
Thorough consecration. (2) Intense love for souls. (3) A good 
knowledge of God’s Word, and especially how to use it in leading 
men to Christ. (4) An appreciation and more or less extensive 
knowledge of music as an element in Christian service. (5) Will- 
ingness to endure hardship as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. (6) 
Untiring energy. (7) The bap- 
tism with the Holy Spirit.” 


Course, Practical Work Course 
and the Musie Course. For 
those who cannot take the ex- 
tended studies of two years, 
there are provided popular even- 
ing classes and correspondence 
courses. Only the fee of one 
dollar for registration at the 
beginning of each term is 
charged. The intense zeal for 
soul winning finds expression 
in many activities: in the oil 
and other neglected fields, the 
Spanish and Jewish missions, 
shop meetings, at Yokefellow’s REV. 
Hall in lower Los Angeles, 
among the seamen, in the visits 
of a consecrated group of Bible 
women, in the Fishermen’s and 
Lyceum clubs, ete. Other valuable contributions are made through 
the Biola Book Room and the King’s Business, a monthly magazine. 
For this enlarging work the noble building was first opened for 
use Oct. 5, 1914, though the auditorium was not dedicated until 
April 4 of the present year. The structure consists of an east and 
west pylon of thirteen stories each, wherein are provided nearly 
700 rooms for men and women lodgers. Between these two por- 
tions is found the spacious auditorium, with seats for 4,200, where 
evangelistic meetings are held. In the basement are accommoda- 
tions for the school, where 1,800 students can be gathered in an 
assembly, but for whom are also provided numerous classrooms. 
Here, too, is a great dining-room. Elsewhere are located generous 
club, reception, restrooms, the bookroom and printing plant. Thus 
hundreds of young people are brought into closest touch with each 
other and their earnest teachers for training as personal workers, 
; Bible teachers, evangel- 
ists, missionaries, depart- 
ing from this center 
through the city out into 
the far reaches of human 
need. i 
The trumpet of the 
Institute gives forth no 
uncertain sound. Its 
creed gives definite in- 
formation about the being 
of God, verbal inspira- 
tion of the Bible, how the 
Lord Jesus came and 
what he is doing now, 
the substitutionary atone- 
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General Secretary of the Evangeli- 
cal Union of South America in Great 
Britain 
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‘| fighting Ger- 

many, Austria 

and Drink, 


greatest of 


ae Cenk ment, the m of 
_ DRINK,” the body, the e1 tor- 
os Reacher ment of those who in this 
March 29,1915. life reject Christ, the 
characteristics of the per- 


sonal devil and his future 
, torment forever. Mem- 
bers of the faculty must 
sign this creed once a 
year, and should the 
teaching depart from it, 
the funds of the Institute are liable to revert to the donors or their 
heirs. Thus, unfortunately, the Institute divides the Christian 
workers of its constituency. The noble aim to win souls, prose- 
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IN PICTURE AND PARAGRAPH 


euted with untiring energy and large success appeals to all dis- 
ciples of the Master. Its definite and aggressive limitation of 
teaching to the ultra conservative forms of doctrine repels those 
in various denominations who delight in progressive. views of 
truth. Many who share heartily in the great aim and would like 
to make extensive as possible such an influence, find themselves 
obliged to hold apart and to seek other means of accomplishing the 
common object. CG. ¥, 


Temperance in Iceland 


A long battle indeed! First, a few schoolboys in Reykjavik 
(1842) pledged to practice and preach abstinence from drink. 
Then the merchants came near destroying the liquor traflic. Later, 
about 1874, it was decided to tax the trade and use the revenue to 
run the government, on the theory that the more the people drank 
the richer the state would be! But it was soon clear that while 
other taxes might be lowered in this way, the people became poorer 
and erimes increased. Ten years later (1884) the first Good Temp- 
lar Lodge, with twelve members, was organized. This movement 
grew, first slowly but recently more rapidly, receiving a dozen years 
ago a substantial government grant to help it in its work. 
Women began to plead for prohibition. A new generation grew up, 
¢rained in abstinence. People began to realize; a business that 
ends in waste of life and property cannot help a nation; revenues 
from vices cannot make a state happy, moral or prosperous; a trade 
that helps nobody and harms everybody has no right to exist. At 
last, on Jan. 1, 1915, “‘prohibition’’ became effective. The man 
behind the ballot has put an end to the curse. Brave little Iceland, 
far away but on the picket-line of progress! Op Ets Ot 


The Y. M.C. A. in the Philippines 


When Army Secretary Collins learned that two camps of 4,000 
soldiers each were to be drawn together for manceuvres at Caban- 
tuan and Sibul, he pulled himself together, met “impossibilities” 
of equipment, transportation, problems of lighting, power, water 
and ice in this isolated place and planned to get at the great body 
of soldiers. Within three days he had the shelter, provided knock- 
down tables and moving picture machines and installed a complete 
light and power plant for each camp. The mayor of the village 
provided an army of natives to erect the great bamboo, grass- 


thatched sheds, which were completed almost in a night. The 
picture tells how they were appreciated by the troops. Fifty-can- 
dle-power tungsten electrie lights blazed at night, and a 2,500 can- 


THE LOS INSTITUTE 


Tts fine auditorium was deaicated for use a few weeks ago 


ANGELES BIBLE 


dle-power “Y. M. C. A.” sign could be 
camp, drawing men away from the places of drunkenness and 
viciousness. It teok half a ton of ice daily to furnish cool drinks. 
Over 4,500 envelopes were used in four days. From sundown to 
taps 4,000 men and officers were held by the latest “‘movies” to be 
had on the island, which were thrown on a double transparent 
sereen. The Adjutant-General said, “I have seen this kind of 
work at mancuvre camps before, but this is the biggest thing I 
ever saw.” The Inspector-General said it was the best work he 
had ever seen and that he would make an official report of it, On 
Sunday evenings could be heard the mighty volume of 4,000 voices 
—men of all creeds and none—singing, ‘“‘Nearer, my God, to thee,” 
at the close of the impressive service under the open sky. General 
Funston considered it ‘ta personal favor,” and wrote, ‘“The elaborate 
plans were a great factor in keeping the men from spending their 
evenings at the drinking establishments.” ‘Say, fellows, this is 
better than beer,’’ was the comment around the water barrel, con- 
stantly supplied by a gang of native water carriers. G. A. R. 


seen from every part of the 


A PRAYER MEETING IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Held every Sunday evening at Cabantuan, and other points where the troops are gathered in large numbers, under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A. 
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Indians: Needs and Progress 


Any work that succeeds in the develop- 
ment and progress of a race must contain 
three important elements. In the first place, 


it must provide for the physical; second, 
for the intellectual; third, for the spirit- 
ual. No one of these elements can be elimi- 


nated and yet results be se- 
cured essential to the perma- 
nent and healthful develop- 
ment of the people. These 
three elements have always 
characterized the work of 
the American Missionary 
Association in all its far- 
reaching fields and especially 
that among the Indians. It 
has been very flattering to 
the missionaries of the A. M. 
A. that when the women’s 
societies of the various de- 
nominations planned a spe- 
cial year of study concerning the Indians 
they should have selected the life and expe- 
riences of Edward Goodbird, deacon of the 
Congregational church at Fort Berthold, 
N. D. The interesting volume prepared by 
Rey. C. L. Wilson, published by Revell & 
Co., entitled “Goodbird the Indian,’ paved 
the way and furnished material for this 
study. Goodbird especially illustrates the 
success in meeting the three requirements in 
the training of Indians in the A. 
M. A. field. Thorough industrial 
training with its encouraging results 
is illustrated in the picture of Dea- 
con Goodbird. He raises all garden 
products that can be grown in the 
climate of North Dakota and his suc- 


cess in agriculture is marked. But 
he is only an illustration of that 


which other Indian men and women 
are accomplishing through the train- 


ing given them in the A. M. A. 
schools. Strength of body, alertness 


of mind and reverent devotion of 
spirit are none of them neglected in 
the development of the Indians in 
these missions. 

At Santee Normal Training School 
the same principle is illustrated. The 
industrial work in this school is 
large and well maintained. <A prac- 
tical curriculum included academic 
training and a most useful kind of education. 
Santee also teaches its pupils the elements 


school 


of useful industry, leads them to habits of 
economy and thrift and emphasizes the spir- 
itual necessities of manhood and womanhood. 
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By Sec. Charles J. Ryder 


As Dr. A. L. Riggs so forcibly states, “It 
is not change of dress or language or occupa- 
tion that makes a man of the Indian.” Much 
time and money have been wasted on that 
plan of civilization. “If any creature on the 


face of God’s world is in desperate need of 


SANTEE NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, NEBRASKA 


the gospel of Jesus Christ and knowledge of 
the way of life, it is our North American 
Indians,” adds this missionary to the In- 
dians, whose knowledge is more comprehen- 
sive than almost any other man’s. The great 
need is re-enforcement of funds to the treas- 
ury of the A. M. A., so that this work so 
wisely planted and so successfully maintained 
may be adequately supported and enlarged. 

The new field of Indian work under the 


GOODBIRD IN HIS GARDEN 


eare of the A. M. A. has developed among 
the Modocs in Modoe County, Cal. This is 
quite at the northeastern part of the state. 
There are about 750 Indians in this field. 
They are divided between two tribes, the 
Piutes, living on the borders of Nevada, and 
the Pitt River Indians, living along the river 
valleys sloping toward the upper Sacramento. 
Such is the brief description given of this 
new field of the A. M. A. Indian work in a 
recent message. 

In describing this field, Secretary Hinman 
writes that the more progressive of these In- 
dians are among the Pitt River tribe. They 
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live in frame houses, but many of the Piutes 
still use the old tepee. Some of the advanced 
Pitt River Indians have cookstoves and sew- — 
ing machines in their houses. The A. M. A. 
missionary, Rey. H. M. Bowman, has encour- 
aged the Indians in building permanent 
cabins, securing lumber for 
such purpose and results are 
encouraging. The A, M. A. 
work co-operates with that 
which the Government is 
doing in the Indian schools. 
Our missionaries testify that 
this work is carried on in a 
“broad missionary spirit,” 
and that the Government 
representatives are ready to 
co-operate with the efforts 
of wise and tactful religious 
teachers. The one lack on 
the part of the Indian which 
interferes most with his development and 
progress is the fact that as a race they have 
no “land hunger,” as the political economists 
call it. A sense of possession and satisfac- 
tion in a local habitat they do not have in 
their native state. They have been, of 
course, nomadic, wandering tribes. A range 
of sixty acres or more is not an evidence of 
progress but a curtailment of their freedom. 
Such work as is being done in these various 
missions illustrated in the new field 
of the A. M. A. among the Modocs 
results in the creation of land hun- 
ger, and this is essential. 

Little by little the Indians are 
coming into larger life and higher 
ideals. The consecrated mission- 
aries who for years have lived among 
them and brought them ot only 
their words of instruction but the in- 
spiration of their lives, have a right 
to rejoice in these encouraging re- 
sults. Our churches have need to 
awaken to the significance and im- 
portance of this work among our only 
native Americans and increase their 
sympathy, their prayers and their 
gifts, 


The strength of affection is a proof, 

not of the worthiness of the object, 

but of the largeness of the soul that loves. 

Love descends, not ascends. The might of a 

river depends not on the quality of the soil 

through which it passes, but on the inex- 

haustibleness and depth of the spring from 
which it proceeds.—F’, W. Robertson. 
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LEAGUE ¢ INTERCESSION 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest. 

Ask and it shall be given you; seek and 
ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you; for every one that asketh receiv- 
eth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. 

And he spake a parable unto them to the 
end that they ought always to pray and not 
to faint. 


The object of prayer for the week 
beginning June 27 will be 
For THE SUMMER SCHOOLS AND CoNn- 
FERENCES AND THE DEEPENING OF THEIR 
INSPIRATION FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 


For guidance for those who speak and 
for a will to learn and right judgment 
among those who hear. 

For the friendships that will be formed 
and the right use of influence by Chris- 
tians in these social opportunities. 

For the raising up of leaders in all 
varieties of Christian service. 

For rest and pleasure as a gift to all 
who come, 

For those who might wish to come, but 
cannot, and for the homes and churches 
| to which the attendants retwrn. 


What can I do to bring these desires 
to pass? 

Spirit of the Living God, by whom we 
are led into the truth that is needful for 
the progress of our souls, come with thy 
guiding and inspiring power wherever 
the people are met together to study and 
enjoy. Give wisdom to those who speak 
and to all hearers, and let these swmmer 
gatherings be for the uplift of the nation 
and the upbuilding of God’s Kingdom in 
the earth. God of the harvest, send forth 
laborers into thy harvest, overruling even 
war and the evil deeds of men for the 
progress of thy work on earth. In the 
name of Christ. Amen. 


[The object of prayer for the week 
beginning June 20 will be For an End of 
War in Mexico. Suggestions and com- 
ments will be found in The Congrega- 
tionalist for June 10.] 


A partial list of the season’s summer 
schools and conferences will be found in 
our department, The Christian World, this 
week. The number and variety of these 
gatherings is one of the outstanding features 
of our time. Many of them are recruiting 
grounds for Christian missionary service, 
helping in the answer to the prayer that God 
will send forth laborers into his harvest. 
Most of them appeal to young men and 
women by the companionship of others at 
their own stage of experience and with their 
own problems of life, and by the enthusiasm 
of leaders and speakers. The immediate 
influence of these summer gatherings is 
probably as great as that of the old camp 
meetings which they replace on a_ higher 
level, and of which Mr. Puddefoot tells us 
something in his recollections in this number, 

Some of us would like to secure for our- 
selves the enjoyments and inspirations of 
these gatherings, but are held at home by 
duty or by poverty. But we can all think 
and pray unselfishly for those who are more 
privileged than ourselves, and take our share 
by intercession in the service, if not in the 
enjoyments of these gatherings; while those 
who attend ought to be able to bring home 
some inspiration to their own friends and 
neighbors. If the time of privilege carries no 
such refreshment for thes home work of the 
churches, it is the fault either of the lead- 
ers of the conferences or of those who attend 
them without thought of others. 
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Will You Read This Twice? 


A very important question 
to-day which every housekeeper 
must decide for herself is whether 
she prefers pure, cream of tartar 
baking powder like Royal or 
whether she is willing to use 
baking powder made of inferior 
substitutes which do not add 
healthful qualities to the food. 


One kind is easily distin- 
guished from the other, since 
the laws of various States require 
the ingredients to be printed 
upon the label. If anyone is in 
doubt which kind is most health-=- 
ful, it is worth while to ask the 
family doctor. Then decide. 


And when once a decision is 
reached let no advertisement or 
dealer's argument or canvasser's 
solicitation change the decision. 
It is not a question of a few 
cents or of pleasing a salesman. 
It is a question of health. 


If this appeals to you as rea= 


sonable and sensible advice, it 


is worth reading twice. 


And it 


is worth remembering. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO.: 
New York 


A Sky Pilot’s Log 
Continued from page 756 


pennies to make the deficit good, and the 
services proceeded. The audience was of 
mixed colors, black predominating. One 
could easily imagine himself in Africa. 
There were men direct from that country, 
runaway slaves, old mammies with big ban- 
danna handkerchiefs bound picturesquely 
around their heads, but yery few mulattoes. 

“Bredrin and sistahs,” began the preacher, 
“T’ve been prayin’ for Gawd to bless dis 
yeah meetin’ for ober six weeks. Now if des 
no more movement tonight I’se goin’ to ax 
Gawd to cuss ye. I’m goin’ to talk about 
de angel and de waters of Bessesdy. Now 
des going to be a movement of de waters 
heah pretty quick, and youse don’t want to 
be backward about coming forward, cos the 
waters won’t move forevah. 

“Des a big, black Negro back dere, jes’ 
a-breaking his sister’s heart, and his old 
mammy done pray for him continaly’—and 
here the same mammy had “the powers’; 
down the aisle she came, her big turban 
shaking, her eyes rolling, and before I knew 
what was coming she gave a yell and a 
jump and over on the floor she tumbled and 
her heels flying. I glanced at my jurymen 
and they were in ecstasies. A general move- 
ment now took place, and the mourners came 
forward in groups, and at last the big black 
himself. He was a study—his eyes rolling 
in frenzy and the perspiration flowing in 
streams down his thick neck. In a moment 
he was unconscious but soon revived, and 
then jumped, shouting, “Glory! glory!” un- 
til the place become a pandemonium. 

My country visitors stayed to the last, and 
went back to the hotel and talked until mid- 
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night. In remote regions of America, where 
the people would die without some excite- 
ments, the old Camp Meeting may still be 
found. But in longer-settled communities all 
but its name has passed away. You may at- 
tend such a meeting every day for a week 
and not see a mourner’s bench nor hear a 
professional exhorter nor a shriek of ‘Holy 
Ghost power,” nor even the announcement of 
an inquiry meeting. But you will be edified 
by the best sermons of the best pulpit orators 
of the Church, and the meetings will be as 
orderly in every particular as the regular 
Sabbath worship. 
(Continued next week) 


Barbarians 
Continued from page 761 


Emil’s for me, and on it were the exact 
duplicates of his presents. It wasn’t my 
birthday, but they wanted to make me 
happy.” 

“Ts that the way ‘barbarians’ act?” asked 
Nelson. “My, I would like that!” 

“That is what some Germans did to me,” 
said his aunt, 

“Tt was several years ago, but I am sure 
there are still many, many kindly, friendly 
people in that warring country, if we only 
knew them.” 

“Then why do they go to war and hurt 
the Belgians?” sighed Dorothy, as she strug- 
gled out of her steamer rug and challenged 
Nelson to a race. 

“We all make mistakes,” said Aunt Mar- 
garet, “and most of the soldiers think that 
is the only way to save their country.” 

“Thank you,” shouted the children, as they 
ran down-the steps. ‘We will play with the 
Schmidt children. They don’t look much like 
barbarians, after all!” 
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The Commission on Missions Report 
Its Bearing on the Congregational Education Society 


BASIS OF UNION 


The guiding principle which the Commis- 
sion has sought to follow is, “that there may 
be common administration where there is 
common work to be done.” Applying this 
principle to the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation and the Congregational Education 
Society the report says, “There is great 
similarity between the work of the Educa- 
tion Society and most of that carried on by 
the American Missionary Association and 
for that reason, if they were brought to- 
gether, there would follow a highly desirable 
simplification of organization, a co-ordina- 
tion of kindred interests and a unified ad- 
ministrative control.” These are the Com- 
mission’s stated reasons for bringing these 
Societies together. The principle is sound. 
Does it apply? Have these Societies com- 
mon work sufficient to make common admin- 
istration advantageous? 


FIELD AND WORK 


For the most part these Societies occupy 
different territory. The A. M. A. is largely 
in the South, the C. E. S. is mainly in the 
North and West. They do not deal with the 
same group of people, with the same organ- 
izations or the same fields and very little 
with the same races. 

Both Societies do education work, but the 
A. M. A. work is primarily missionary edu- 
eation, in which our churches give funds for 
work among belated races. The appeal is 
largely a missionary appeal. The C, B. S. 
work is increasingly work the denomination 
does to train her own young people in Chris- 
tian life and for Christian leadership. This 
is done by assisting academies and colleges 
and by doing religious work among students 
in these schools and in state universities. 
The C. E. S. also does missionary education 
work in New Mexico and Utah, though the 
method of handing it differs with that of 
the A. M, A. 


ADMINISTRATION 


In administration the union would have 
two Societies legally, two in Apportionment 
matters and two from the point of view of 
the churches. They would be one in admin- 
istration only. 

A general secretary is proposed, though 
just why one should be needed except to 
direct the district workers, who will repre- 
sent both Societies and to handle questions 
that might be difficult for a group of asso- 
ciate secretaries to decide, I do not know. 
The fields of the two Societies overlap so 
little that there is practically nothing to co- 
ordinate in this respect, The associate sec- 
retaries’ work differs in territory and char- 
acter sufficiently to need little adjustment. 
To know the work of both Societies well 
enough to make him of value, he must cover 
the field and work of both, when there is 
such difference in their work that there 
seems to be little to gain in conduct of either, 
through knowledge of the other. ‘There is 
small advantage to be gained from a general 
secretary simply because there is little ad- 
vantage to be gained from the union. 

Possibly under the general head of admin- 
istration it should be emphasized that our 
Eastern constituency is much more in the 
vicinity of Boston than of New York and 
the Congregational constituency in and 
around Boston is such as to make it seem 
wise to keep the headquarters of at least two 
Societies there. Also, the C, B. 8S. now gets 
the attention and time of a group of men as 
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directors such as it could not have in New 
York under the union. 


FINANCIAL 


Practically no one expects that the union 
would save expense or increase income. 
Without doubt it will increase expense for 
the Education Society. 

1. In our share in maintaining three ad- 
ditional offices and helpers and at least two 
district secretaries, though considerable of 
these amounts would be saved to the A. M. 
A, ‘Then there would be our share of the 
general secretary’s salary and expense. 

2. It would seem, in view of their spe- 
cial acquaintance with and interest in the 
C. E. S. work, that at least six of the twenty- 
four directors of the combined Societies 
should be from Boston and vicinity. We 
would deem it very desirable to have them 
present at each Board meeting. That would 
cost about $110 per meeting for the six, or 
$1,820 per year. Our expense for Board 
meeting at present is not over $75 per year. 
Also each Board meeting would cost these 
men two nights on the train and one day in 
New York as against three hours for the 
Board, with two additional hours for such 
as are on committees, at present. 

3. We get about half of a former bank- 
er’s time as treasurer at an annual cost of 
$500 per year. We will hardly get this serv- 
ice cheaper. We also have the service of 
expert attorneys practically gratis. We can- 
not hope to improve on that. 

4. The Education Society being the 
smaller of the two, it is likely to get much 
less attention and hence suffer in its income. 
Where Societies have been combined in the 
past we have always lost most of the income 
formerly going to one of them. A separate 
column in the Year-Book and the Appor- 
tionment will doubtless prevent most of such 
loss. But this will be true only so far as 
the work of each Society is kept separate and 
distinct before the churches, and even then 
there is sure to be some loss. 

No economy or increase of income are in 
sight, while there will be some increase of 
expense and probably lessened income. 


LEGAL 


There are legal difficulties. The corpora- 
tion must remain in Massachusetts and the 
invested funds of the C. BD. S. must remain 
in charge of this corporation. The Society 
must also maintain its principal place of 
business in Massachusetts, which may mean 
under Massachusetts laws, that some of the 
directors’ meetings must be held in Massa- 
chusetts. It was finally possible to merge 
the work and transfer the principal place of 
business from Chicago to Boston in the case 
of the New West and the C. EB. 8S. because 
there was a clause in the New West Articles 
which permitted them to do their work by 
employing kindred agencies. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS 


It being far from my desire merely to 
criticise, I should like to make the following 
constructive suggestions: 

It seems to me that there is a more normal 
connection for the C. BE. S. than the one 
suggested. All the work of this Society ex- 
cept that in New Mexico, West Tampa and 
possibly Utah, is done to train the denomina- 
tion’s own young people in Christian life and 
for Christian leadership. This is a service 
for the whole denomination and to all the 
other Societies. Nor is this the school ap- 
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proach as over against the church approach. 
Such a distinction should be avoided. This 
work begins in the church and is carried on 
in the school and the two should keep in 
closest co-operation all the way through. 
The Education Society is now planning to 
get at many of these young people while in 
the home church before they go away to 
school and follow them through their entire 
course, One of our special efforts should be 
to aid the colleges and universities in send- 
ing these young people back into the churches 
with new vision and power ane such service 
as the church needs. 

The Society seeks in all its work among 
students in academy, college and state uni- 
versity to integrate the student with the nor- 
mal church life of the community where he 
is in school, with church worship, with the 
Sunday school and young people’s work. 
We are also specially interested in getting 
adequately before the students by addresses 
and through regular course to be followed in 
the Sunday school and elsewhere, training 
for various kinds of missionary, educational, 
ministerial and social service. 

All this religious education work is much 
more closely related to the work of the Reli- 
gious Education Board, which, according to 
the plan proposed, is to remain in Boston, 
than to the A. M. A. ‘There should be 
unified, concerted effort to train our own 
young people in Christian life and to develop 
our Christian leaders in the home, the 
church, the college, the university and pro- 
fessional religious schools. Would it not be 
well, in that case, to let the work of assist- 
ing institutions as such, which is now done 
by the C. B. S. go to the A. M. A. and keep 
only the student department in Boston? 
There is this strong objection, that all in- 
formation necessary to aiding these institu- 
tions can be secured by the one who does 
the student work in these schools, without 
increased travel and with little increase of 
time and energy or expense, 


CONCLUSION 


Therefore, since field, work and method are 
so different, since there is nothing to gain 
administratively, and Boston is a much 
stronger center of support for the C. PB. S., 
since there will be increased expense and 
probably decreased income, at least for the 
C. BE. S., since there are serious legal diffi- 


culties, and since it does not lessen the num- - 


ber of Societies legally, in apportionment or 
from the viewpoint of the churches, and 
since much of the C. BE. 8. work is nor- 
mally more closely related to the Religious 
Education Board work it is proposed to 
leave in Boston than to the A, M. A., it 
does not seem to me that the Commission’s 
principle applies to advantage either for the 
organizations or for the denomination, in 
the case of these two Societies. 

But grouping the Congregational Educa- 
tion Society with the Board of f Ed- 
ucation would unify the study € the 
literature and co-ordinate the field efforts as 
these bear on the important task of training 
our own young people in Christian life and 
for Christian service and na 


I believe that love reigns, and t love 


will prevail. I believe that he says to me 
every morning, “Begin again thy a 
thy life; thy sins, which are many, 
only forgiven, but they shall be made, by 
wisdom of God, the basis on which he will 
build blessings.—T'homas Erskine. 
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space for 1,000 men. 
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The National Council 


New Haven Program 
BY REY. HUBERT C. HERRING, SECRETARY 


It is to fill eight days instead of nine, as 
hitherto. ‘The dates will be Wednesday to 
Wednesday, Oct. 20-27. The Executive Com- 
mittee feel that with biennial sessions we 
must study brevity. Pastors east of the 
Rocky Mountains will be able to attend the 
entire session with only one Sunday’s ab- 
sence. Those near the meeting place will 
have time after the Council to catch up with 
their work before Sunday descends upon 
them. There will be twenty-one sessions, 
eleven of these being assigned to the Coun- 
cil and ten to the missionary societies. Of 
the eleven Council sessions five will be de- 
voted to business and six to program. This 
means that utterances must be condensed and 
that the Council must work steadily and in- 
tensely at its task. The Executive Commit- 
tee will recommend that forenoon sessions be 
extended to half-past twelve, and that the 
recess between forenoon and afternoon ses- 
sions be one and a half hours. The address 
of the retiring moderator will be given as 
hitherto at the first evening session. 

In order to secure time for detailed con- 
sideration of certain matters, the Friday 
afternoon session will be held in four par- 
allel sections. ‘The topics of these sections 
will be: Local Young People’s Organizations, 
Congregational Women and Social Service, 
The Layman and the Larger Concerns of the 
Kingdom and The Woman Parish Assistant. 
Saturday afternoon will be given to recrea- 
tion and Saturday evening there will be a 
men’s dinner, which will be a part of a Lay- 
men’s Week-end Conference. At this dinner 
there will be a swift bird's-eye view of cur- 
rent denominational activities in ten speeches 
of ten minutes each. The dining hall has 
Hvery seat must be 
filled. There will be no Council service at 
the hour of morning worship on Sunday. 
About one hundred pulpits in New Haven 
and the region around will be supplied by 
delegates. The community and other Coun- 
cil members will be asked to help make every 
one of these services strong and successful. 
The Council sermon will be given in the 
afternoon. Rev. Ozora S. Davis, D.D., is 
the preacher. This arrangement will permit 
all in attendance at the Council to be pres- 
ent. Members of New Haven churches also 
can attend without deserting their own serv- 
ices. Woolsey Hall, which holds 2,700 peo- 
ple, should be packed. : 

The committee are considering whether the 
communion service should follow the Coun- 
cil sermon or should be put at nine o’clock 
in the morning. It is felt that there would 
be distinct fitness in placing it at the be- 
ginning of the day’s worship. On the other 
hand, such an arrangement may involve con- 
siderable extra travel. Sunday evening will 
be the last session of the Council’s program, 
the remaining three days being given to 
Council business and sessions of the mis- 
sionary societies. 


Noonday theater meetings will be held each 
weekday. you the first and last. As at 
Kansas City, the design of these meetings 


will be to interest the general public of New 
Haven in themes which Congregational 
churches emphasize and also to give oppor- 
tunity to hear messages from Congregational 
leaders present. 

Each weekday morning from nine to nine- 
thirty there will be a devotional service. 
This will consist of prayer and praise and 
a fifteen-minute talk on some primary phase 
of Christian thought or experience. As the 
opening session, Wednesday, the twentieth, 
is in the afternoon, there will be only six of 
these devotional services. Two men will 
divide this task between them, each assum- 
ing entire charge for three mornings. The 


“—and he ~ 
said ‘Rest 

alone isn’t 
i] enough for you’ 


HEN overwork, worry or illness have 

sapped your strength, rest and quiet will 
help you—but you still feel you need something 
to rouse the appetite—and above all, something to 


strengthen the enfeebled zerves. 


4| And it is then that many physicians will advise rest— 
For they know that Sanatogen, com- 
H{ bining the nutritive qualities of a food with the invigorating 
a properties of a tomic, will reconstruct the wasted tissues, 


Hl and Sanatogen. 


RE-build and RE-vitalize and help 


Amelia E. Barr, the well-known authoress, writes: 
“‘T send my sincere gratitude for the marvellous help I have derived from 


if 
i gather up new energy and a new fund of health. 
& 
: 


the use of Sanatogen, 


my usual good health.’’ 


as Sanatogen.”’ 


SEEN I ae 


Such has been the grateful experience of scores upon scores of others 
whose very names must be convincing. And remembering that over 
21,000 physicians have testified in signed letters to the medical pro- 
fession’s belief in Sanatogen, you surely can have no hesitancy in 
turning to Sanatogen for the help that your system needs, 


$1.00 up. 


When I commenced it seven weeks ago, I was in 
an extremity of nervous weakness brought on by long continued mental 
work, accentuated by the shock of a bad fall backward. Slowly at first, 
but surely, it steadied and strengthened me, so that now I have almost 


Madam Olive Schreiner, the gifted writer states: 
“Nothing that I have taken for years has given me such a sense of vigor 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere, in three sizes from 


Grand Prize, International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 


for a Free copy of “‘ Nerve Health Regained.’’ If you wish to learn more about 


i 


| 
Hi 


l 


the enfeebled system 


Sanatogen before you use it, write for a copy of this booklet, beautifully illustrated and com- 


prising facts and information of the greatest interest. 


Tear this off as a reminder to address 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 34 K Irving Place, New York. 


committee are giving much thought to the 
arrangements for these services and hope 
they will be notably helpful features of the 
meeting. . 

Drs. George A. Gordon, John R. Mott, 
Henry ©. King and Messrs. Raymond Rob- 
ins and Fred B. Smith are already secured 
as speakers. While the number of speakers 
required for the evening sessions is not large, 
the sectional meetings of Friday will require 
a considerable corps. No effort has been 
made to choose all the themes to be dis- 
cussed at this Council with reference to their 
relation to a central topic. The endeavor 
will be to present in one way or another 
staple subjects of Christian thought in their 
bearing upon matters of pressing current in- 
terest such an International Relation’s In- 
dustrial Peace, Evangelism and Religious 
Education. 

In subsequent articles further account in 
detail will be given of the business sessions, 
the exhibits, the sectional programs, the Lay- 
men’s Conference, the missionary sessions, 
ete. 


“God takes the hammer of great events to 
break the hardness of our hearts.” 
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| Anniversary of Waterloo 


Continued from page 760 


there was a fear of Napoleon, and it had a 
“most powerful influence over everybody, 
officers more than men and even over kings 
and emperors.” Wellington’s fearlessness 
was an important factor in the battle: When 
a madman once came into his library with 
the gentle information that he was about to 
kill him, the Duke looked up from his desk 
and asked: “Are you in a hurry? I have 
some important letters to write. Can’t you 
come back in an hour?’ The fellow was so 
upset by such coolness that he withdrew. 

Of the battle Wellington said, “Waterloo 
did more than any battle that I know of 
toward the true object of battles, the peace 
of the world.” And yet today a battleline 
extends across Belgium which dwarfs the 
lines at Waterloo into insignificance. The 
reports of the morning after Waterloo and 
the reports of the morning papers of today 
look much alike. If the battle which was 
fought at Waterloo taught the nations of 
Burope the way of peace, it is not now in 
evidence. 


RECORD OF THE WEEK 


For the Week Ending Friday, June 11 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
Mr. Bryan’s Resignation 


On the eve of publication of the reply to 
the German note, Secretary of State Bryan 
put his resignation into the hands of the 
President, stating that with his convictions 
of the necessity for an assured preservation 
of peace, it would be impossible for him to 
sign the note to Germany. He promised per- 
sonal and political support of President 
Wilson, but in later utterances and publi- 
cations declared his purpose to begin a prop- 
aganda for the submission of all points in 
dispute with Germany to The Hague or some 
other court of arbitration. The President, 
after accepting Mr. Bryan’s resignation in 
an appreciative note, appointed Robert 
Lansing as Secretary of State ad interim, 
and at once forwarded the note as agreed 
upon by the whole Cabinet to Germany. 


The Note to Germany 

President Wilson’s answer to the German 
note is courteous and pacific, but firm in its 
support of American rights on the hizh seas. 
It asserts the duty of war vessels of any 
class to safeguard the lives of innocent pas- 
sengers and crews, even where it may be 
necessary to destroy a contraband-carrying 
vessel, In regard to the Lusitania, it asserts 
that the ship had been examined by the 
American authorities and allowed to sail 
because neither armed an auxiliary 
eruiser nor carrying forbidden munitions of 
war, nor acting as a transport for one of 
the hostile nations, and challenges the Ger- 
man government to bring forward proof that 
the American officials did their work of ex- 
amination carelessly. The note insists that 
the American government is contending “for 
nothing less high and sacred than the rights 
of humanity, which every government honors 
itself in respecting, and which no govern- 
ment is justified in resigning on behalf of 
those under its care and authority.” Af- 
firmatively the note states that: 

“The Government of the United States 
cannot admit that the proclamation of a 
war zone from which neutral ships have been 
warned to keep away may be made to operate 
as in any degree san abbreviation of the 
rights either of American shipmasters or of 
American citizens bound on lawful errands 


as 


as passengers on merchant ships of bellig- 
erent nationality.” 


Was the Lusitania Armed? 


Gustay Stahl, who recently made an affi- 
davit that he had seen guns mounted on the 
Lusitania before her fatal voyage, was called 
before a grand jury and examined. As he 
was leaving the grand jury room he was ar- 
rested by a United States marshal on a 
charge of perjury, and held in $10,000 bail. 


The Chinese Merchant Visitors 


The party of representative Chinese mer- 
chants continued their tour of study, passing 
from New York to Boston. They announced 
the formation of an mternational bank, with 
headquarters at Shanghai and branches in 
different American cities, to be called the 
Sino-American Bank, and intimated plans 
for steamers from Boston and New York 
through the Panama Canal to Chinese ports. 


The Wheat Harvest 


The government report and forecast for 
the first of June promises an unexampled 
harvest of wheat, but grown on a much 
larger acreage than last year. The winter 
wheat, which will be the larger element, is 
near its ripening. The estimated crop 
amounts to nearly a billion bushels. 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The Mexican Situation 
Villa, whose campaign is not progressing 
favorably of late, but who still retains his 


hold on Mexico City, announced his desire to « 


enter into negotiations with the Constitu- 
tionalists for a reconstruction of Mexican 
affairs. General Obregon, who has inflicted 
defeats upon the Villa forces, lost his right 
arm in one of the battles, but remains at the 
head of his successful army. Reports of dis- 
tress and starvation come from many quar-» 
ters of Mexico, and the situation at the 
capital is especially distressing. 


The Italian Advance 


Italian success in the invasion of Tyrol 
and the northeastern frontier toward Trieste 
has continued through the week. The cap- 
ture of Monfalcone gives possession of an 
important fortress and railway junction 
within twenty miles of Trieste. Hard fight- 


ing at the north in mountain passes resulted 
in an Italian success after a long-continued ~ 
hand-to-hand contest without artillery, in 
which the dash and valor of the Italian ~ 
corps of Alpinists secured the victory. The 
Italian government, in answer to statements 
made in German newspapers, announced 
that no church tower or roof in Italy was 
being used or would be used for military ob- 
servations or wireless telegraphy, in order to 
deprive German aircraft of an excuse for 
attack upon such historic churches as St. 
Mark’s in Venice and Milan Cathedral. 


The Turkish Situation 


A great battle was fought on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, in which the Allies at large cost 
made some advances. The activity of the 
British submarines in the Sea of Marmora 
has driven all Turkish craft from its waters. 
Constantinople is in darkness and short of 
provisions owing to the Russian destruction 
of coal mine works on the shores of the 
Black Sea. The city is full of wounded, 
many of whom have suffered terribly in the 
long land journey from the front. In Meso- 
potamia the British expeditionary force cap- 
tured Amara on the Tigris, halfway between 
the Persian Gulf and Bagdad, taking Turkish 
river gunboats and dispersing Turkish forces. 
The Russians have got under control wide 
territories about Van, and the Turkish armies 
in the Caucasus have been driven out. Per- 
secutions of Armenian Christians continue in 
many parts of Asiatie Turkey. 


On the Russian Front 


Except at one point in Southeastern 
Galicia the German advance was checked 
during the week, and the Russians are again 
pressing the German flank, having gained 
one important victory and captured many 
Bavarian prisoners. In Courland the German 
invasion has also been checked and forced 
to retirement. 


A German Note 


The German government in a note insisted 
that the case of the Frye, for which re- 
sponsibility had been acknowledged under 
the treaty of 1799 with Prussia, must first 
be submitted to a prize court in Hamburg 
before the German government can take a 
further position diplomatically. 
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The East 


New Hampshire 
New Church and Parish House at Lisbon 


The beautiful new church and parish house 
at LiIsBon have been completed and were for- 
mally opened, the one May 23,,the other 
June 2. Less than three years ago there was 
scarcely a young person connected with the 
church. Today it is the popular young people’s 
church of the community. Rey. H. S. David- 
son, a Ph. D. of Leipsic, Germany, and an in- 
structor of Columbia University, who, on ac- 
-count of his wife’s ill health, had spent a year 
in a rural charge in New Hampshire, was at 
the end of the year invited to the pastorate. 
He threw himself enthusiastically into the 
dificult situation, The result was that within 
a year he had organized a young people’s club 
of over 200 members. The club, which Is of a 
social, educational and religious character, has 
transformed the life of the church and of the 
community, A public-spirited citizen, Mr. H. B. 
Moulton, interested in the work, offered to 
build a parish house, with gymnasium, bowling 
alley, reading-rooms—a sort of social center 
for the community—if the society would con- 
struct a new church edifice. This offer was 


accepted with enthusiasm, and the result is one 
of the best plants for church and social work 
in the state. The architect for both buildings 
is a Lisbon boy—Mr. C. R. Whitcher of Man- 
chester—and the work he has done is a lasting 
tribute to his rare ability as well as his gener- 
osity. The church is said to be one of the 
most beautiful for its size in.the whole coun- 
try. The preacher for the first Sunday was 
Rey, A. W. Bailey of South Hadley, Mass., who 
gave two inspiring addresses to congregations 
that filled the new edifice. No less enthusiastic 
was the formal opening of the parish house, at 
which the pastor told the story of the way it 
came to be given and of-the work he hoped it 
would accomplish for the community. 


Vermont 


Evangelistic Services at Londonderry 


Evangelistic services, held May 24—June 4, 
by Rey. Fred Gordon, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
awakened the church to new activities and 
resulted in several conversions. During the 
past year a social room has been finished in 
the basement of the church which is now in 
use and is proving to be of much value. A 
new parsonage is being erected in place of 
one burned last November, 
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Massachusetts 


Dedication Services for New Lawrence 
Edifice 


= 


May 23 marked a red-letter day in the his- 
tory of LAwrence Srreer, when its splendid 
new edifice, replacing the structure burned Feb. 
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7, 1913, was dedicated in the presence of an 
overflowing congregation. The first services 
had been held a week before, when in the morn- 
ing the pastor, Rey. R. W. Beers, preached an 
inspiring sermon on God’s Call to Higher and 
Larger Things, and at the solemn communion 
received 31 new members into fellowship. In 
the evening the Christian Endeavor Society 
was addressed’ by Dr. William Shaw of Boston. 
At the formal dedicatory service, May 23, 
Dr. W. A. Bartlett of Lowell preached the 
stirring dedication sermon on The Church of 
Jesus Christ. In the afternoon the fine new 
organ, entirely the gift of parishioners as a 
memorial to the late Rev. W. E. Wolcott, pas- 
tor for over a quarter of a century, was dedi- 
cated, and a recital was given by the organist, 
Albert I. Couch, Rev. C. H.: Oliphant of 
Methuen delivered the address and Rev. F. B. 
McAllister of Cohasset offered the prayer. The 
‘last service of the day was a welcome to the 
churches of Greater Lawrence, and included a 
greeting and reading of congratulatory letters 
by the pastor and addresses by Dr. T. C. 
Atchison, vice-president of the Ministerial As- 
sociation, and by Hon. C. U. Bell, president of 
the North Hssex Congregational Club. 

The final event of the series of exercises 
was a banquet held May 26, to which were in- 
vited all contributors to the building fund, 
whether church members or not, the pastors 
of Greater Lawrence and the members of 
Andover Association, with their wives. The 
entire building was used for this event; the 
reception was held in the Sunday school room, 
the organ recital in the auditorium and the 
banquet and post-prandial exercises in the so- 
cial hall, The ladies’ room, appointed at- 
tractively in colonial style, was used by the 
reception committee. The church is Gothic in 
tendency, supported by a large, square tower 
and ornamented with Gothic windows of beau- 
tifully colored glass. For the dedicatory exer- 
cises the interior was handsomely decorated 
with flowers and plants. 


A Good Year in Maple Street, Danvers 


Dr. F. W. Merrick, pastor, is leading Marin 
Srrbpt, DANVERS, in a strong, constructive ad- 
vance along all lines, Since the beginning of 
Dr, Merrick’s pastorate last December the ay- 
erage attendance at all church services has in- 
creased more than 50 per cent., the ushers’ 
count showing 325 to 400 every Sunday morn- 
ing and other services in proportion. A series 
of Sunday evening sermons on the general 

' theme, The Gospel in Some Popular Phrases, 
has been followed with great interest and 
hearty approval. At the January communion 
18 united with the church, five united in 
March and 15 in May. Of the latter 14 were 

- on confession of faith, five being from Mr. 
George H. Hale’sqyoung men’s class. The 
chureh finances show steady improvement and 
are in good condition. The Men’s Club is a 
notably successful organization. cE basa! 
large membership and the meetings are enthu- 
'siastic and of constructive value. Plans are 
already being considered for next season with 
a special view to community welfare and in- 
terdenominational co-operation. 


Church Unity Committee in Wakefield 


A significant feature of the Christian life of 
Wakefield during the past year has been the 
greatly increased co-operation of the churches, 
Last autumn a church unity committee was 
formed, consisting of two laymen each and 
the pastors from the Baptist, Congregational, 
Episcopal, Methodist and Universalist churches 
and the Union Church of Greenwood. ‘his 
committee was officially appointed by some of 
the churches and unofficially recognized by 
others. While without authority, it met fre- 
quently to plan for common work. Under its 
lead there was held throughout October and 
November a ‘‘Come-to-Church Campaign.” This 
culminated in a Sabbath afternoon calling plan, 
by which on a given Sabbath about 75 men 
from the different churches went in pairs to 
eall upon nearly 500 homes. Everywhere the 
response was cordial. The campaign steadied 
and inereased the attendance. In December a 
“Social Service Day’ was held, under the 
counsel of Dr. Atkinson. Speakers like Dr. 
Atkinson, Dr. Helms of the Morgan Memorial, 
Dr. Batten of Philadelphia and Dr. Marshall 
ef the Melrose Forum spoke either to their 


This is the End 


Of the Road in the Art of Cooking 
As Applied to Grain 


On every housewife—every mother—we wish to impress this fact: 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice represent the final limit in fitting grain 
for food, 

It took ages to get here, but this is perfection. And all future ages 
cannot get beyond that. 


Every Food Cell Exploded 


These are whole grains, in the first place. Not an element is lacking. 


They are toasted by an hour of fearful heat—a heat that would 
burn them to cinders were the grains not constantly rolled. 

But the great fact is this: Within every food cell this heat creates 
a bit of super-heated steam. At the end of the process that steam is 
exploded by shooting the grains from guns. 

Over 100 millions of these explosions occur in every grain. Every 
food granule is thus blasted to pieces, for easy, complete digestion. 


That is what Professor Anderson did when he invented this remark- 
able process. Other methods of cooking break up part of the granules. 
bis method breaks them all. 


Not all grains can be puffed in this way. But the grains that can 


‘—Wheat and Rice in particular—represent the utmost in these whole- 


grain foods. 


Puffed Wheat, 12c fat 
OX PUFFS 


Puffed Rice, 


Except in Extreme West 


Delicious Toasted Bubbles 


And these perfect foods are delightful. The grains are puffed to 
bubbles—to eight times normal size. They come to you airy, fragile, 
crisp, with a taste like toasted nuts. 

They are food confections, used in many ways like nut meats, They 
are used in candy making, eaten dry like peanuts, used as garnish for 
ice cream. They are served with cream and sugar, mixed with berries, 
floated in bowls of milk. Every day in summer you'll find uses for them. 
Keep them on the pantry shelf. 


Puffed Grains in milk, in countless homes, now form the bedtime 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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own churches in the morning or at a union 


of faith. 


mass meeting in the evening, to which repre- gga His ea : 
sentatives of organized labor were invited, and : EEE ORCA UOR. OR A Fen ESOT Soh Saturday, May 22, At the suggestion of the 
’ of his native province and in Albert College, superintendent of the Congpensiiell @unde: 

Ba arse Belleville, and Toronto University. After school, invitations were etvelt the other pang 
Ms ~ 


In March an “Every-Member Simultaneous 
Missionary Canvass” was carried through suc- 
cessfully with the efficient aid of Rev. C. C. 
Merrill. All the six Protestant churches shared 
in the spiritual instruction and uplift under 
the counsel of Mr. Merrill, assisted by Secs. 
Herring, Lerigo and Mrs. Coy, while four 
churches whose budgets began in the spring 
actively co-operated. The results were highly 
satisfactory. In the Congregational church, 
for the first time, the canvass for both the 
local budget and the benevolence was taken on 
the same day. In spite of some fear lest this 
might involve loss to one or the other, and 
against adverse business conditions, both causes 
made a distinct gain alike in the number of 
subscribers and in the financial totals, the 
increase in subscribers to the home expense 
being over 15 per cent., while the number of 
givers to benevolence gained over 27 per cent. 
All the churches were pleased with the spirit 
and result of this united effort. 

The unity committee has just now begun a 
campaign for a vacation daily Bible school, to 
be hela in the Methodist church as a commu- 
nity enterprise, 


I 


Promising Pasterate in Revere 

First CHurCH, REVERE, has entered upon a 
period of new life and broadening service. The 
educational and business leadership of the city 
is largely represented in the church; its in- 
fluence promises to be felt increasingly in the 
immediate future under the leadership of the 
new pastor, Rev. R. J. Elliott, Ph.D. Sub- 
stantial increases in the membership have been 
made since Dr. BHlliott began his work there 


SHE QUIT 
But It Was a Hard Pull. 


It is hard to believe that coffee will put 
a person in such a condition as it did an 
Ohio woman. She tells her own story: 

“T did not believe coffee caused my trouble 
and frequently said I liked it so well I would 
not and could not quit drinking it, but I 
was a miserable sufferer from heart trouble 
and nervous prostration for four years. 

“TI was scarcely able to be around, had no 
energy and did not care for anything. Was 
emaciated and had a constant pain around 
my heart until I thought I could not endure 
it. 

“Frequently I had nervous chills and the 
least excitement would drive sleep away, and 
any little noise would upset me terribly. I 
was gradually getting worse until finally I 
asked myself, What’s the use of being sick 
all the time and buying medicine so that I 
could indulge myself in coffee? 


Massachusetts to study in Boston University, 
from which institution he has received three 
degrees: 
Elliott went to. India in 1909 to teach history 
and philosophy in Lucknow College, but was 
taken with typhoid fever and had to return to 
His last pastorate, previous to Revere, was St. 
Paul’s, Manchester, N. H., the largest Methodist 
ehurch in that state. 
he was appointed assistant field agent of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal 
to him more than any other calling, and last 
November First CHURCH, REVERE, sought and 
secured him as pastor. 


Dr. Robert J. Floody 


curred the death of Dr. R. J. Floody, after a 


| sion was organized into a church with 24 mem- 


A Notable Promise of Unity 


Seldom has SpyMour, a manufacturing com- A 
munity of 5,000 people, been stirred as it was 


ast November, many coming in on confession 


Rey. Dr. Elliott was born in Ontario, Can- 


yreaching nine years in Kansas he came to day schools to participate in a May walk on_ 


that day. Acceptances were received from all 
and a committee formed of representatives from 
all. Positions in line were.decided by Iét and 
resulted in the following order: Roman Catho- 
lic, Congregational, Methodist, German Lu- — 
theran, Episcopal. On the appointed day, 
though the weather was lowering, 650 marched 
in line through the town to the park. At the 
head on horseback rode five marshals; these 
were followed by police, the Red Men's Band 
and the five schools. In the park there were 


R23. ALM and Phew, Dr. 


America in broken health inside of one year. 


After he left St. Paul's 


five-minute addresses by the superintendents 
and the singing of hymns, led by the first 
Thereafter, 


Church. But the ministry appeals 


selectman. re-forming, the pro- 


On May 19, at his home in Worcester, oc- 


long illness. He was a native of Cartwright, 
Canada, but upon entering the ministry came 
to Boston as associate pastor of Berkeley Tem- 
ple and Shawmut Church; Giving up the min- 
istry to teach in Boston University, he became 
prominent as a social worker. Later, while in 
Worcester, Dr. Floody originated the idea of 
having small gardens in cities, which were 
cared for by the children and which has proved 
widely successful. Dr. Floody is the author 
of several religious books, the best known being 
the ‘Scientific Basis of the Sabbath and Sun- 
day.”” He was an active member of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. 


Rhode Island 


Church Organized at Tiverton 
At a recent service Bliss Four Corners Mis- 


bers. The services were in charge of Dr. G. A. 
Burgess of Providence and Dr. C. F. Swift of 
Fall River, assisted by Rev. R. D. Frost of 
Tiverton. Bliss Chapel has been under the care 
of the Rhode Island Home Missionary Society 
for many years, Miss M. B. Ross, for several 
years a deaconess worker in Fall River and a 
missionary at Bliss Four Corners, has been 
asked to serve as missionary worker for Bliss 
Chapel and King Road Sunday School. 


and as you lift the glass to 
your lips reflect that three million 
or more glasses of this wonderful 
beverage are consumed each day 
—making it indeed the great Na- 
tional drink. 


Connecticut. D ae 
Bi-Centennial at Cromwell eli c10Uus 
Two centuries ago the fathers planted ‘the a na 4 


eandlestick of the Lord” at ‘‘Upper Houses” in 
Middletown. Nearly a century and a half 
later the tract became a township and took 
unto itself the significant name of Cromwell. 
Here on May 23, 24, the heirs of the fathers 
assembled to honor their heritage. One of the 
first services was the dedication of a Colonial 
pulpit, bearing on a bronze tablet the names 
of the first four ministers. 


Refreshing 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—all the wise do li i 


THE COCA-COLA CO, 


“So I got some Postum to help me quit. 
I made it strictly according to directions and 
I want to tell you that change. was the great- 
est step in my life. It was easy to quit coffee 
because I now like Postum better than the 
coffee. g 

“One by one all of the old troubles left 
until now I am in splendid health, nerves 
steady, heart all right and the pain all gone. 
Never have any more nervous chills, don’t 
take any medicine, can do all my housework 
and have done a great deal beside.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c. and 25c. packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder—dis- 
solves quickly in a cup of hot water and, 
with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 30c. and 50c. tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and cost 
about the same per cup. be 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 


On Sunday morning the sermon was by a 
beloved ex-minister, Rev. H. G. Marshall, who 
served the church a score of years, being as- 
sisted by another ex-pastor, Rev. F. M. Hollis- 
ter. Later came historical reports of the Sun- 
day school and Christian Endeavor Society, 
with appropriate addresses by state presidents. 
In the evening Rev. Rockwell H. Potter of 
Hartford spoke on The Mission of the Meeting 
House and greetings from local and neighbor- 
ing pastors were extended. Commemoration 
Day came on Monday and the church choir and 
the various women’s organizations told their 
splendid story. 

The present pastor, Rev. H. W. Hildreth, 
made the chief historical address, taking for 
his theme, Two Centuries of Church Life, and 
it was full of instruction and interest. Fine 
and fitting musical and social features gave 
grace and delight throughout the whole cele- 
bration, which was brought to a fitting close 
in an address by Dean Brown of the Yale 
School of Religion, who spoke on The Church 
that Stands Four Square. The whole celebra- 
tion will long be remembered and was worthy 
of a church which though two centuries old 
is unabated in strength and looks forward to 
the coming centuries with fearlessness and 
faith, 


saved us $75.00 a 
day for Catalog No. 66C215 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
CHICAGO 
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cession marched again through town and, dis- 
persing to the several churches, all were re- 
freshed with ice cream and cake. It is the 
unanimous judgment that had the weather been 
pleasant, 1,000 would have marched; and al- 
ready every one is talking of plans for a simi- 
lar walk next year. Certainly the streams 
which divide us seem not impassable, 


New York 
A Century-Old Congregational Church 


Of interest to Congregationalists everywhere 
is the celebration on May 9 of the 100th anni- 
versary of a little country Congregational 
ehurch at Kiantone, 
N. Y., which was organized a century ago by 
John Spencer, a home missionary, in a log 
schoolhouse near the present site of the church. 
One John Jones, a Revolutionary soldier, was 
elected the first deacon, and a descendant, Rev. 
- Robert F. Jones, is an evangelist now residing 
at Jamestown, N. Y. At the anniversary sery- 
ices a letter was read from J. BE. Brown, state 
secretary of the Y, M. C. A. of Illinois, who 
was a former member of this Kiantone church 
where the gospel has been preached for 100 
consecutive years. 


New York Church Loses Pastor 


A council at CLAREMONT Park, New York 
City, was held June 7 to dismiss Rev, John C. 
Whiting, who has taken up work as director 
of religious education at SourH, Hartrorp, Ct. 
Rey. Dr. W. H. Kephart was moderator and 
Rey. H. C. Ide, scribe. 


Clergy Club to be Organized 


A Clergy Club is in process of organization 
under the auspices of a committee of the Fed- 
eration of Churches. It is planned to secure 
adequate quarters for clubrooms and meetings 
and to open by Sept. 1. It is expected that 
this club will be a headquarters for scholarly, 
social and spiritual fellowship of the ministers 
of New York and yicinity. Practically enough 
men have already signified their intention of 
joining to make the enterprise a success, The 
present membership is so distributed among the 
various leading communions of Protestant faith 
as to assure the club’s high usefulness and 
future growth. The charges are set at so 
reasonable a figure as to be within the easy 
reach of all. 


Manhattan Brotherhood Meets 


The Manhattan Ministers’ Brotherhood, 


‘which includes pastors of churches in Man- 


hattan, the Bronx and Westchester County, and 
meets regularly in Manhattan church, held its 
spring meeting and annual outing at Scarsdale 
on May 4. After luncheon the topic of the 
afternoon’s discussion, under the inspiring 
leadership of Rev. W. D. Street of White 
Plains, had to do with the rising tide of spirit- 
ual life in our churches and in the country 
and the type of message required. 


Mr. VERNON, First, Rev. H. C. Ide, pastor, 
has large and active clubs for Italian boys and 
girls, which are the outgrowth of the Vaca- 
tion Bible School conducted so successfully in 
the vestry of the church last summer, The 
attendance of this vacation school last year 
taxed the fine accommodations of the church, 
and larger quarters elsewhere have to be pro- 
vided this year. These continuation clubs are 
busily enlisted in various forms of helpful work 
for others, as well as receiving benefits them- 
selves. - 


CuarKson, Rey. C. A. Mack, pastor. The 
ladies’ guild is having the meeting house re- 
,Shingled preparatory to making some interior 
improvements. The church has sustained a 
great loss in the death of Mrs. L. F. Patterson, 
who was devoted and consecrated to the inter- 
ests of the church to an unusual degree. 


Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia Happenings " 

“Send your roses to the living rather than 
put them upon the graves of the dead.” So 
CENTRAL, PHILADELPHIA, reasoned and acted. 
The midweek prayer meeting, June 2, was the 
occasion for displaying upon the walls of its 
lecture-room a portrait of the senior deacon, 
John Edmands, now in his 96th year. He was 


in Chautauqua County, 


SUNS A779 915 


‘not able to be present, but he heard of the 


honor and was pleased with it. His honored 
career of more than half a century as clerk of 
the church has been unique, not only in the 
length of it but in the character of it. Deacon 
Edmands gave his active life to the position of 
librarian in the Mercantile Library, one of the 
great book collections of Philadelphia. When he 
was a student in Yale, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1847, he was interested in the libraries 
of the Brothers in Unity and the Linonean 
Society as then existing. Mr, Edmands pur- 
sued theological studies, and felt that he 
might be called to foreign missionary service ; 
but his life work has been in the library rather 
than the pulpit. He evolved some library 
methods in cataloguing and arranging which 
have been adopted in many modern libraries. 
His library training fitted him to be a model 
church clerk. He accumulated several scrap- 
books in which he has placed a complete col- 
lection, so far as possible, of all printed mate- 
rial concerning the church. This is really a 
history of Congregationalism in Philadelphia 
for half a century. Mr. Edmands continues 
his interest in current affairs. Almost his 
first question when the pastor called upon him 
in the hospital was, ‘‘What did you do at the 
state conference?’ He lives not in the past, 
but in the affairs of today. 

Dr. H. C. Herring delivered an address on 
Congregationalism at the spring meeting of 
the Philadelphia Congregational churches 
which was a masterpiece of history, insight 
into Congregational principles and their appli- 
eation to present and future conditions. Every 
one feels that Dr. Herring is the right man in 
the right place. 

Rey. C. W. Carroll, as superintendent of 
the Middle Atlantic District, is a frequent 
visitor, and always welcome among the Phila- 
delphia churches. 

The Ministers’ Meetings, continued on every 
Monday throughout the season, will be closed 
with an outing the last Monday of June. 


These meetings are well attended and are a 
potent help in “team work.’’ We welcome the 
Congregational Year-Book two months in ad- 
vance of its usual time. M. H.. W. 


GLENOLDEN, Rev. W. H. Medlar, pastor, re- 
ceived at the May communion seven members 
on confession, making 51 accessions since Jan- 
uary. This was the second anniversary of the 
pastorate, during which time 101 members have 
been received, most of them on confession, an 
indebtedness of $1,500 paid off, a new sidewalk 
built, an individual communion set purchased, 
the pastor’s salary raised $500 and the duplex 
envelope system introduced. The midweek 
services are largely attended and keen interest 
is shown in the topics studied. The pastor is 
the leader of a men’s Bible class and maintains 
a vigorous Scout Troop. 


Ohio 
Rey. Richard R. Davies, D. D. 


Many friends will sorrow to learn of the 
homegoing, May 24, of Rey. Richard R. Davies, 
D.D., for fifty years a faithful minister of 
Jesus Christ. Born in Rhymny, South Wales, 
June 15, 1845, he spent his boyhood in Eastern 


Ohio, He graduated from Marietta College in 
1872, studying later in Lane Seminary and 
then in Chicago Theological Seminary. His 


first pastorates were in Laclede and Cameron, 
Mo., then in Wauseon, to which he came in 
1879. His later pastorates were Owosso, 
Mich., Sandusky, O., Meadville, Pa., and Ver- 
gennes, Vt. Middlebury College gave him the 
Doctor’s degree in 1908. 

Dr. Davies was married in 1875 to Miss 
Lydia Bowman of Kittaning, Pa., by whom he 
had two daughters, Misses Elsie and Ruth, 
who still survive. Following the death of his 
wife, he engaged in home mission work in 
South Dakota. In 1884 he married Miss 
Minerva Clement of Wauseon. Two children 
blessed their union: Gladys, who died in in- 
fancy, and George, a graduate of Harvard and 


A Sure Income During Your Life 
A Lasting Memorial For All Time 


Build your name into a Christian college and you build a monument that will 
endure forever—one that will not fade with the flight of time but rather grow 
bigger and more resplendent with each passing year, 


Meanwhile, let your money provide you with an absolutely sure and unwavering 
income, beyond the reach of fluctuating values, backed by practically unlimited 
security and assured to the last moment of your life. 


An Annuity Bond of Grinnell College represents the soundest possible investment 


from a strictly business standpoint. 
criticism. 
will be applied. 


The income is excellent; 
But the great and distinctive feature is the purpose to which the funds 


the safety, above 


Your money does not go for the promotion of any private purse or merely material 


enterprise but for the advancement of Christian education. - 


Your influence is per- 


petuated in the founding of a chair, library, professorship, lectureship, foundation, 
scholarship, aid fund or in any way which you may direct. 
future of generations to come. 


Do you know any other investment from which you can derive a higher yield with 


utmost security? 


You shape the spiritual 


Do you know any other gift which will serve a nobler purpose? 


Although familiar already with Grinnell College, you will be interested in learning 


of recent growth and progress. 


We want to send you also more complete particu- 


lars of the Annuity Bonds of Grinnell College and the unique opportunity they 
offer to every man or woman who has at heart the welfare and future of Christian 


education, 


Address The Office of the President. 


GRINNELL COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION FOR 


OOPING- 


The Celebrated Effectual Remedy 


Without Internal ea ee ee 


OOPING:COUGH 


OR LOR CROUP | 


For 120 years this Remedy has met with continued and growing popularity. 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO and RHEUMATISM 


are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 


W. Edwards & Son, 157 Queen Victoria St., 
London, England. 
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teacher in Straight University. Since his re- 
tirement from active service, Dr, Davies has 
lived in Wauseon, giving generously of his 
strength and time for the chureh and his 
friends and being actively interested in the 
work of the Toledo Congregational Associa- 
tion. Funeral services, largely attended, were 
conducted by Dr. Allen of Toledo. 


The Quality 


Investment 


"The firm of J. L. Pettyjohn & Co, stands 
for the Quality Investment only—the in- 
vestment that is bound to return both the 
investor’s capital and his interest. 


No Worries for You 


The Quality Investment guarantees a 
peaceful mind—less profit, buta certainty 
that your money will be affected neither 
by panic, nor catastrophe, nor mis- 
management, 


This company deals in First Mortgages 
placed on highly improved farm lands in 
Eastern Kansas—a territory whose pro- 
ductiveness and consistency of crop yield 
have been tested throughout a period of 
many years. 


We have operated in this one field for 
35 years and have loaned over $25,000,- 
000. We have confined our loans to this 
territory, because here we knew the in- 
vestor was assured of safety for his money. . 


An Unbroken Record 


\Since this company was organized in 1874 
we have not lost a penny for a single 
investor. Full information about our 
Quality Investment sent on request. Best 
clientele and financial references, 


We GUARANTEE OuR MORTGAGES. 
Address 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & COMPANY 
OLATHE, KANSAS 


THE HOME 
INSURANCE 


A COMPANY 
56 Cedar Street, New York 


123d Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1915. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS Market Value 


Cash in Banks and Trust Co.’8............000 B2,161,179.98 
United States Bonds 2) 0.0 .sscerseccacsceceve 158,000.00 
Brate and City Bonds. s.vccsecsvsrcaccces edece 4.578,573.33 | 
BEM ved TOUS an cs nctaccen cexbenceba enc enecas 9,470,540.00 | 
Miscellancous BOndS....0ssccsscccrccsenscnece 2,740,200.00 
Railroad Stocks....... + 11,841,890.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks.. -" 1,361,000.00 
Bank and Trust Co. StOCKS.......-ceceeeeenees 388,175.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real 
RMON on chs on a bud sane cic Cnesnaue cuss pense 5,500.00 
Premiums uncollected, in cpurse of tr 
mission and tn hands of Agents 2,857 845.96 
Accrued Interest, ........seeeereeeeees one 250,635.00 
$35,313,5239.27 
LIABILITIES 
SO ic acawansWasele AvabicnnsiWisseeas 86 ,000,000.00+ 
Reserve Premium Fund.,..........0.0--.ee0e 14,268 024.00 
PEOROTVO TOP LOBEOS....0ccccsccsescececcescees 1,554 384.79 
Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties... 437 656.32 
MORETS TOP TOMB oss cnccvedecsenuciogevcccss 250,000 ,00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts due / 
ONG UNPAIG, .....ccccccoscrereesntsncecvnece 100,000.00 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus......... 2,000,000 00+ | 
Surplus over contingencies and all llabill- | 
les including Capital..........ceeseeeseee 10,703,474, 16+ 


‘B35,315,530.27 
Surplus as regards policy-holders, $18,703,474.161 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 

FREDERIC C, KUSWELL, Vice-President 
CLARENCE A, LUDLU M, Vice-President 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary 

HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst. Secretary 

HOWARD FP, MOORE, Asst. Secretary 
VINCENT P. WYATT, Asst. Secretary 


JUNE ie 190s 


Dr. Davies was a man of vision, of pro- 


gressive spirit and sympathies, constructive in 


his preaching and leadership and devoted un- 
selfishly to the interests of the church, the 


community in which he lived and to the King- 
dom God. His pastoral work was always 
sympathetic. He knew how to be a friend 
and was willing to pay the price of friendship. 
Ilis relations with men were those of a 
knightly Christian gentleman, EB. B. A. 


The West 


Illinois 
Community Bible Training School 


Anticipating that soon the public schools of 
Illinois will grant credit for Sunday school 
courses of a high grade, the ministers of Cham- 
paign-Urbana have established a Community 
Training School for Bible School Teachers. 
This institution is headed by Dr. Phelps of 
the University; associated with him are Dr. 
Bagley, head of the school of education ; Super- 
intendents Earnest and Johnson of the public 
schools, and Drs. Holmes and Baker, pastors, 
respectively, of the Congregational and Metho- 
dist churches. The instruction is furnished by 
professors of the University—nearly half by 
members of the local Congregational churech— 
though the concluding hour each week is oc- 
ecupied by some teacher of national reputation 
from a distance. The school meets from seven 
to ten o'clock every Monday evening, and is 
largely attended. 


of 


Co-operation at Champaign-Urbana 

The University Y. M. C. A. has recently 
reorganized its work by appointing a board of 
religious direction, consisting of the pastors 
of the Baptist, Congregational, Disciples, Epis- 
copal, Methodist and Presbyterian churches, 
with Dean Babcock of the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, and Secretary Hersman. 
This board meets with the cabinet of the asso- 
ciation, and each member acts as adviser of 
the student head of one department of work. 
Through this board the work of the association 
and of the churches attended largely by stu- 
dents will be unified, 

One of the results of this plan already ap- 
pearing is in the department of meetings, of 
which the Congregational pastor adviser. 
The plan for the coming year is to have no 
meetings of the Y. M. C. A. separate from 
those of the churches, which feel that these 
meetings are in effect competitive, but rather 
to have a co-operative vesper service once a 
month, held in the University auditorium and 
addressed by famous representatives of the 
various denominations. 

Another step taken by the pastors of 
churches largely attended by students and 
faculty is the provision of a Sunday evening 
vesper service upon the campus during the 
eight weeks of the summer session. The Con- 
gregational church will join in’ these as well 
in the union vesper services on the green 
held by the town churches of Champaign. 

Advance steps have been taken by two de- 
nominations in caring for the religious inter- 
ests of students, the Presbyterians planning to 
employ a woman assistant to Mr. Read, and the 
Congregationalists furnishing Dr. Holmes with 
eight student assistants for his growing Uni- 
versity work. ‘The Presbyterian church is a 
strictly student institution, while the Congre- 
rational is a town chureh a mile and a half 
from the campus, but psychologically very near 
to the University, as indicated by the fact 
that pastor has received ten faculty fam- 
ilies into his ehureh this year, together with 
48 students. The bringing of all the Congre- 
rational interests together under the leadership 
of Dr. Holmes has made for progress and effi- 
ciency in every way, 
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Dr. Newell Becomes Efficiency Secretary 


Cricaco, The Congregational Church Build- 


ing Society has violently laid hands on our 
| great “finangelist,” Sec. W. W. Newell, and 
moved him into a new position which was 
created to fit his talent. The name given to 
the position is that of “efficiency secretary.” 


Dr. Newell has during the last five years made 
himself almost indispensable to the denomina- 


Sour STOMACH 1s quickly relieved by Dys-pep-lets. 
Made only by C, I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 0c. 
Remember the name, Dyspeplets.—[ Adr. 
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Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Cash must 
accompan y orders. Answers sent “ care Tae Congreaatron- 
alist” will be held until called for unless stamps are sent 
Sor forwarding. 


Wanted, by a Christian young woman, a position of 
trust or companionship or assistant in home where help 
is kept. Understands care of children,semi-invalids and 
light nursing. Address R.8. T., care The Vongregation- 
aust, 23, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools and 
colleges. CalJls for September already coming in. Good 
positions for good teachers. Governesses and tutors 
supplied to private families. Send for Bulletin. Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 


The whole Bible—3l volumes, vest pocket size, 
cloth bound, good print, 18 maps, packed in neat case, 
with one adjustable leather cover, price postpaid $1.20. 
Send three cents for sample and circular. Address 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


Wanted, Grade teachers with a missionary spirit for 
positions in a day school for colored girls. Also one for 
Domestic Art Department and a director for the K inder- 

arten. Good home for teachers. Apply to Montgomery 
ndustrial School,511 South Union St., Montgomery, Ala. 


To Rent, Wellesley, Man«., from early fall, a 
new, attractive cement house, Wellesley Heights. Easy 
walk to college, station, trolley. Nine rooms, garden, 
sleeping porch, all modern conveniences, furnished or 
unfurnished. Reasonable terms. Apply to D. L. M., 
care of Congregaticnalist, 24, Boston, Mass. 


Light General Housework or care of children in 
smal! private family wanted by charitable organization 
for high school girls, 15 years and over, during vacation. 
No laundry work. Wages $2.50 and $3.00. State members 
of household, religious faith and references. Address 
C.G.S., care The Congregationalist, 24, Boston, Mass. 


Antiques. Mahogany four-post bed, $75; maple, #10. 
Gilt eagle mirror, #30: large old Sheffield tray, #30: coffee 
urn, #50; tea-pot, $12; six inlaid Sheraton chairs, 380; 
highboy. $125; card table, #20; my (a inlaid desk, 
#50; dining table, $30; Mirrors, Corner Cupboard, B18. 
Other pieces. Address X. X. X., care The Congregation- 
alist, 24, Boston, Mass. 


Summer Opportunities 


Boarders Wanted at Silver Maple Farm. Send for 
folders. Mrs. E. W. Cushman, Orfordville, N. H. 


Wanted, boarders on a large farm in the Hampshire 
Hills. Modern house with all conveniences. Telephone 
and daily mail. Moderate rates. Mrs. E, P. Hemenway, 
Williamsburg, Mass. 


To Let, in the White Mountains, at Partridge Lake, 
summer cottage of ten rooms, good lake view, boating, 
bathing, fishing, garage and stable. $100 for the season. 
Apply to Box 455, Hanover, N. H. 


Highland Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
indorsed by a high-class patronage. Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best location near Boston. 
Address S. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


To Let for three months.a furnished cottage of nine 
roonis in Shirley Center, Mass. Price $125. Very pleas- 
ant location on high land with good view. Two open 
fireplaces. Address H. ¥, G., care The Congregationalist, 
24, Boston, Mass. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H., 1,050 feet 
elevation; one of the finest locations in the State; open 
fireplaces; 125 feet piazza commanding a view twenty 
miles distant; telephone; R. F. D.; terms #8 to $10. 
Address S. L. Marden. 


Webster, N. H. To let, fully furnished five-room 
cottage on the shore of Lake Winnipauket, sixteen miles 
north of Concord. Boating, bathing and fishing; rent 
$75.00 for the season. Address Henry H. Austin, Welles- 
ley College, Wellesley. Mass. 


Wanted, boarders for July and August, in a large 
old-fashioned house at Annisquam, Gloucester, Mass. 
Large vegetable garden, well shaded gramnds, beach 
near by. Terms $10 and up. Apply to J. G. M.,93 Ms. 
Vernon Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Come to Fairview for a pleasant summer ona farm 
among the hills of Conway, Mass. Good board, pleasant 
rooms, spring water, broad shady piazzas, modern 
plumbing. are a few of the attractions. Terms $58-9. 
References. George F. Howland. 


Lake Winnipesaukee. To let for July, 7-room 
furnished cottage on Birch Island. Broad piazza, sleep- 
ing porch, open fireplace, boating, bathing, fishing, beau- 
tiful mountain, lake and woodland scenery. Address 
Rev. P. W. Lyman, Fall River, Masa. 


California Expositions. Boston Congregational 
layman seeks companionship of man going to the sey 
sitions in August. Plan to keep total cost under 2250. 
Please reply fully to: Exposition Tourist, 22. care of The 
Vongregattonalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


North Edgecomb, Me. For rent, furnished beau- 
tiful new cottage on Sheepscot river, near Wiscasset. 
Nine rooms and bath, hot and cold running water, mod- 
ern conveniences, ideal location. Rentreasonable. Ad- 
dress C. H. Collins, 713 Newington Ave., Baltimore, Md, 


The Heights, Lunenburg, Vt. No hay fever, 
altitude 1,639 feet, commanding view of three distinct 
mountain ranges; day trips made to the interesting 
points in the mountains. I have enlarged and improved 
my house since last season, all modern improvements, 
= spring water, table supplied from own , livery. 

ooklet. Address A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


NORTON 
THE CALL OF THE HEIGHTS 


A concrete study of the life of the spirit In a few 
of its characteristics as developed in the Letter to 
the Philippians. The book is as helpful as it ts 
beautiful. S5e met. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 19 W. Jackson St., Chicago 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Home 


School 


for 


Girls 


horseback riding. 


outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. 
hundred acres; pine groves, 1,000 feet of seashore, ponies, 


for results in health, character and education. 
Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. 
—native teachers. 
enthusiastic instructors. 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personality 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Grow- 
ing girls inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of useful 
womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for an 


One 


Hygiene and morals observed especially 
Gymnastics, 
French, German, Spanish 
All branches of study under patient and 
Address 


Rey. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., P. 0. Box V, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


TABOR ACADEMY— 


MARION, MASS. 
Endowed school for boys and 
girls. All the advantages of 
a high priced school. College 
certificate privileges. Modern 
buildings. Gymnasium. Su- 
pervised athletics. Moderate 
terms. Address 

CHARLES E. PETHYBRIDGE, 


Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


Wheaton College 


FOR WONMEN 


The new college for women. 4-year course leading to 
A.B.degree. Faculty of men and women. Also 2-year 
diploma course for high school graduates. 17 buildings. 
100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. 

REY. SAMUEL VY. COLE, D.D., LL. D., President, 
Norton (30 miles from Boston), Massachusetts. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL OF trttyens. Wri terExpres- 
EXPRESSION 


sion,’’ free; also about Dr. 

Curry’s new books. Work for 
all needs; never closed; special and summer terms. Reg- 
ular year opens Oct. 7. 


S. S. CURRY, Ph D., Litt. D., Pres., Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WESTON. 


The Weston School for Girls 


Combines home life in the country with careful instruction. 
Develops character and womanliness. Academic and home- 
making courses, mu ic, art ard.expression. 


4 aes | 
Mrs. ELISABETH MaTHEWs- RICHARDSON, A_R. Principal 


Weston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


15 Highland St., Natick, Mass. A College Prepar- 
atory School for girls. 17 miles from Boston. 


MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, Principals. 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Expert Service—Schools and Colleges 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 


120 Tremont Street, Boston Mass. 


THEOLOGICAL 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


A Theological School for 
College Graduates only 


High-grade work with high-grade students in an ideal 
place for study: an old university town, famous as a 
musical and 
missionary 
center. 


B.D.and 8.T.M. for 1,3 or 4 years work. 


educa'() 7y 
ine OB KM RLE 
tional, 


Degrees A.M. 
Broad electives, low expenses, with self-support. 


Faculty: King. Bosworth, Fiske. Fullerton, Hutchins. 
Lyman, MacLennan and Swing. For catalog, etc , address 


THE JUNIOR DEAN, Council Hall, Oberlin, 0. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIG THECLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
University of California courses free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination 
and both sexes. Loeation and climate un- 
excelled. Opens August 17th, 1915. Address 
C. S. Nasu, President, Berkeley, California. 


RMWODE ISLAND 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


COURSES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Training of Directors of Religious Education, Lay 
Assistants or Pastors, Teachers of the Bible, and other 
Leaders in Religious Work. 


Co-operation with Religious Organizations of the 
City and State for practical training. 


Special Two-Year Course; Courses for regular, grad- 
uate and undergraduate students. 


For information, address 
Professor HENRY THATCHER FOWLER, 
Providence, R.I. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


A high grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 
103d year opens Sept.8th. High elevation. Eight build- 
ings. 100 acres. New and separate dormitories for girls 
and boys. New gymnasium. Playing fields. School farm. 

CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal, Meriden, N. H: 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


The Congregationalist 


will be pleased to furnish 
its subscribers information 
about any school or college 
announcement ap- 
pears in these columns. 
We will, upon request, ob- 
tain circulars, catalogues 
and other details at no ex- 
pense to the subscribers. 
Address 

Educational Department, 


The Congregationalist. 


whose 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 


A professional training school for Christian Ministers, 
with athree years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the 
Faculty of the Episcopal Theological School. 


For catalogues and information apply to 


PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


100th year opens Sept. 29, 1915. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Expenses low. For 
Catalogue or information address 

Prof. WARREN J. MouLron, Cor. Sec’y. 


Scientific methods with \ 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
practical training for the 
ministry. Large faculty 


(HARTFORD 


THEOLOGICAL 
ore an esdene st SEMINARY 


foreign and resident, Open 
to college graduates of all 
churches. 
Associated with 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 


Hartford Schoo! of Missions 
Fitting for foreign service. 


\ saaress M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary, Hariford, et) 


CONNEOTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE SCHOOL OF RELICION 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 


(1) Pastoral Service at Home. 

(2) Service in the Poretgn Field. 

(3) BMeligious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 

(5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M. A., B. D., and Ph. D. may be obtained 

by students. For catalogue, address Dean CHas. R. 
Brown, New Haven, Ut. 


UN Beep lso is 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


tion for the task of money raising. He has 
studied the science of the work so well that 
he rarely ever fails to get what he goes after, 
The probable effect of his appointment to the 
new office will be to make him not only the 
efficiency secretary of the C. B. S., but of the 
denomination. 

The C. B. S., having started in making new 
positions and moving -officers, appointed Rev. 
J. P. Sanderson, its district secretary for the 
Middle West. This appointment will be as 
heartily indorsed as that of Dr. Newell. Dr. 
Sanderson is a man whom all of us delight to 
honor. He has an intimate knowledge of the 
work of the denomination, is thoroughgoing 
and painstaking in his methods and is pre- 
eminently sympathetic and _ brotherly. The 
Middle West just as heartily indorses these 
changes in the work of the C. B. S. and the 
appointment of these men as if its consent had 
been sought beforehand. 


South Dakota 


Men and Women of Tomorrow 
It was indeed fitting for a meeting of South 
Dakota Congregationalists, held to discuss the 
welfare of the “men and women of tomor- 
row,’”’ to convene ‘at Redfield, the seat of a 
promising Congregational college; a city situ- 
ated in the midst of almost boundless meadows 
and wheat fields already green with the 
prophecy of a bountiful crop. The Redfield 
church, though without a pastor, provided gen- 
erous entertainment. Deacon Loomis and his 
helpers were ideal hosts. The attendance was 
the largest in the history of the conference. 

During the year two of the strong leaders 
have retired from the ministry of the state— 
Rev. Frank Fox from the church at Sioux 
Falls, to take the pastorate at Decatur, Ill. ; 
Rev. Pearse Pinch of Huron, for a period of 
rest and recuperation. The former returned 
to fill the position of moderator, to which he 
was elected last year; the latter was present, 
aiding in every possible way to advance the 
interests of the conference. The sermon by 
the moderator was a strong plea for a church 
influential in all the affairs of men and ag- 
gressive for righteousness. 

The. theme of the sessions, The Men and 
Women of Tomorrow, was presented in many 
phases, The Young People and the Church was 
discussed by Rey. C. J. Christianson; The Re- 
lation of Religious Education to the Public 
School, Rev. D. M. Brown; The Training for 
Church Membership, Rey. J. C. Treat; Train- 
ing in the Church, Rev. Harry Evang; Train- 
ing in Personal Evangelism, Rev. N. F, Cole; 
The Right of the Child to Training in Wor- 
ship, to a Knowledge of the Scriptures and of 
the Great Hymns of the Church, 


A strong presentation of the home mission- 
ary work of the state was made by Super- 
intendent Thrall, Assistant Superintendent 
Perrin and Rey. O. O. Smith. The conditions 
in isolated fields were vividly set forth by 
several missionaries who live far from the 
railway—men who drive 40 or 50 miles each 
Sunday to make their appointments and who 
live under conditions of hardship almost un- 
known in quieter sections of the country. Peo- 
ple who think that war is needed to develop 
heroism should go the rounds with some of 
Superintendent Thrall’s home missionaries. 

The report of Rev. A. C, Miller, acting Sun- 
day school superintendent, showed a gain of 
over 4,000 in the enrollment. The gains in 
church membership, in the amounts raised for 
current expenses and benevolences, were sub- 
stantial. A resolution was adopted indorsing 
the employment of a state evangelist if his 
financial support could be assured. Deacon 
Loomis of Redfield was made chairman of a 
strong committee to secure a special fund of 
$2,000 to care for this work next year. 

Yankton College reported progress in the 
rebuilding of the hall burned last winter and 
the granting of an extension of time in the 
securing of the endowment. Ward and Thrall 
Academies were commended to the churches for 
generous support. The latter was named in 
honor of Dr. Thrall and is our newest educa- 
tional effort. It is situated fifty miles from 
the railway, in the northwest corner of the 
state. It is in a section 100 by 200 miles, and 
is the only school in this population of 50,000 
that offers advantages above the eighth grade. 
The Education Society has been appealed to for 
aid for this needy child, At the end of its 
second year it has 30 students and four 
teachers. 

The state honored itself by electing to the 
office of moderator Rev. Frank Mitchell of 
Myron. During the whole of his ministerial 
service he has served home missionary 
churches, always doing a constructive work for 
spiritual and material interests. The Church 
Building Society sought to make him a life 
member and give him gratis.any other honors 
it has to bestow. When dedicating a home 
missionary church some years ago, a church 
to which the Church Building Society had not 
contributed, he raised the money to pay all 
bills and more, and then took an offering for 
the Church Building Society at the dedicatory 
service. Secretary Richards ought to hang 
Mitchell’s photograph over his desk. Super- 
intendent Thrall was re-elected to the super- 
intendency for a term of three years and his 
administration unanimously commended for its 
efficiency. The sessions closed with a Brother- 
hood banquet, at which Rev. S. R. McCarthy 
was the presiding genius. The next meeting 
will be held at Rapid City, VIATOR. 


Sec. R. W. Gammon. 

Sec. A. N, Hitcheock was 
heard at his best in a great ad- 
dress on The Work of the Amer- 
ican Board in Time of War. 
Sec. F. L. Hayes of the Min- 
isterial Relief so ably presented 
the annuity plan that more than 
twenty ministers indicated their 
purpose to take a policy under 
the plan. 

The discussion of the German 
work in Dakota and the coun- 
try as a whole had a large 
place in the conference. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. M. 
BE. Eversz, Prof. O. J, Tiede 
and Pres. B. A. Fath. These 
leaders predict that there will 
be a great emigration of Rus- 
sian Germans to this country 
immediately after the close of 
the war. They pleaded for 
active measures for the direc- 
tion of this tide of humanity 
so that its religious interests 
should be considered. While 
the speakers did not attempt 
to forecast the action of the 
German conference regarding 
the proposed removal of the 
German Institute from Chicago 
to Redfleld, it is evident that | 
the sentiment in the German | 
chur-*es is overwhelmingly in 
faver of the change. ; 


Meals a la carte. 


~ NORTHERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


(GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY) 


Colorado 


Farewell to Rey. Allen S. Bush 

On the evening of May 20 a farewell recep- 
tion was tendered Rev, and Mrs, Allen 8. Bush 
at Boulevard Church, Denver. The occasion 
was fittingly held in the chureh of which he 
is a member, and pastors and friends in the ~ 
city and vicinity gathered to express their 
appreciation of his 17 years’ service in Col- 
orado. Mr. Bush retires from the work and 
will take up his residence in his old home 
town, New London, Ct. 

During his 17 years in Colorado he has 
seen the churches grow from 60 to 101. Mis- 
sion Sunday schools under his leadership have 
increased from 20 to over 80. During the 
past two years Superintendent Bush has 
brought the schools up to a high degree of 
efficiency in the line of graded lessons and 
teacher training. His wide influence has been 
felt” not only in the work of the Sunday 
schools, but in that of the missionary and self- 
supporting churches as well. His departure is 
a serious loss to the state work. ' 

Many most happy tributes were paid Mr. 
Bush, including a presentation speech by Dr. 
Allan A. Tanner, who gave him, on behalf of 
his friends in the state, a leather-bound book 
containing letters from his many friends 
throughout the Rocky Mountain region. It is 
safe to say that the influence of Mr. Bush 
upon Congregationalism in this great Centen- 
nial State is second to none of the superin- 
tendents of any denomination who have labored 
here. FP. L. M. 


California 
News from Southern California 


BLOOMINGTON. This church is fortunate in a 
refined and splendidly trained Christian woman 
as their pastor, Miss Hester Alway, Under 
her leadership quite a remarkable transforma- 
tion has taken place this spring. Aided by an 
évangelist, there has been a reaping of some 40 
accessions, doubling the membership and might- 
ily increasing the tide of life in all depart- 
ments. R 

OIL CentER, This seemed to be “a dead 
one,” but it was only a case of suspended ani- 
mation, again proving that leadership is three- 
fourths the battle in our churches. Superin- 
tendent Smith and Rey. J. E. Berry, who comes 
to us from the Y. M. C. A., have rejuvenated 
the work. Now the Sunday school numbers 
181, with an attendance of 130, the largest in 
the Kern Association, Mr. Berry also manages 
two other preaching points, a new building 
being provided for Waits. 

CALIPATRIA, Our new point in the Imperial 
Valley. A new church building was dedicated 
May 2, which with lot is valued at $2,000. 
They also have a parsonage. _ 


S. S. NORTH LAND 


SEASON 1915 


Leaves BUFFALO Wednesday and CHICAGO Saturday 
Stopping en route at Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Is., Harbor amen Milwaukee 


Stop over Glacier National Park en route to Pa wma 


position 


Season—June 16 to Sepi 4 


776 


Club Breakfasts. Tickets reading all rail accepted on steamer on slight 
additional payment. 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, General Passenger Agent, 1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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LA Brea. Here is a church in a new oil re- 
gion, which was thrown upon itself by the con- 
ference for lack of missionary funds. The di- 
rectors expected it to succumb, but the church 
accepted the conditions rather nonchalantly, 
called Rey. Mr. Lineweaver, formerly Methodist, 
to be pastor, and is gallantly forging ahead. 

Santa ANA, The young people recently staged 
one Sunday evening the dramatization of “In 
His Steps.’ It was much enjoyed and also 
The pastor, Rev. 
P. F. Shrock, believes in utilizing his young 
people in the public services. 

Los ANGELES, Park. In this neighborhood 
an unfailing method to secure good Sunday 
evening .congregations is to give the children 
parts in the program. With the aid of the 
pastor’s talented wife, such programs, brief or 
extended, are given about once a month, and 
the pastor also preaches. One recent exercise, 
Her Choice, was pronounced by an attendant to 
be “the most impressive sermon she had heard.” 


CAMPBELL, Mother’s Day was fittingly ob- 
Served at the morning service and a special 
hymn for the day, adapted by the pastor, Rev. 
G. BH. Atkinson, was sung. In the evening the 
Christian Indeavor presented the Biblical 
drama, the Story of Joseph. It was an impres- 
sive and dignified service and one much appre- 
ciated by a large audience. Deacon Parso pre- 
sented the Sunday school with 50 beautifully 
bound Bibles in memory of his wife, who was 
an efficient teacher in the school. 


Church and Ministerial] Record 


Calls 


ANbprson, F. H., formerly of Lawton, Okl., to 
Allison, Io. Accepts and is at work. 

Craie, J, E., Wallace, Neb., to Dunning, Halsey 
and Mizpah. Accepts. 

CUMMINGS, STANLPY, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, to Sheffield, Mass. Accepts to begin 
July 1. 

Fostmr, EH. O., Columbia, Ct., to Essex Junc- 
tion, Vt. Accepts to begin July 1. 

Hawkins, N. H., Dunning, Neb., to Seneca and 
Dry Valley. 

LeEyonran, P. S., Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, to Mill River and Southfield, Mass. 
Accepts and is at work. 

McLAREN, J. M., Second, S. Williamstown, 
Mass., to S. Acton. Declines. 

Miniter, O. L., Osborne, Kan., to Wakefield. 
Declines. 

Racer, H. M., LaFollette, Tenn., to University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. Accepts. 

VINCENT, T. H., Guilford, Ct., to Chester. 
clines. 


De- 


“WaTrERS, W. L., Iowa City, Io., to Oskaloosa. 


Accepts to begin June 16. 


Resignations 


CLARK, O. C., University Ave., St, Paul, Minn., 
on account of ill health. 

faarvie, J. O., Allston, Mass. 
Oct. 15. 

Pirrcn, DB. N., Holdrege, Neb., on account of 

' the ill health of Mrs. Pierce. 

SHarrree, G. L., Lebanon, N. H. To take 
effect Sept, 1. 

Srockine, J. B., Ulysses, Neb., to accept call 
to Hennessey, Okl. 

Toms, JOSEPH, Kearney, 
needed rest. 

Waters, W. L., Iowa City, Io., to accept call to 
Oskaloosa. a 

WILLIAMS, W. T., Wauseon, O. 


To take effect 


Neb., because of 


\ Installation 


Borerr, C. C., Plymouth, Cincinnati, O., May 
28. Sermon by Rey. J. L. Hoyt; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. C. W. Donaldson, M. O. 
Evans, D. D., S. K, Tompkins, W. C. Schafer, 
QB. S. Rothrock, F. L. Fagley. 


Recognition 
‘TomrkKINs, S. K., Walnut Wills, Cincinnati, O., 
June 4. Parts by Rev. Messrs, R. E. Elmore, 
M. O. Evans, D. D., 8. F. Vance, D. D., E. 8. 
Rothrock, F. N, MeMillin. 


Personals 
CHASE, L. B., Sunderland, Mass., was married 
June 3 to Miss Edith L, MeLaury of New 
Paltz, N. Y., at South Hadley. 


IONE 75 OES 


Govn, J. S., and Mrs. Govyn, Wauregan, Ct., 
were given a reception, June 1, on the 23d 
anniversary of their marriage. A large num- 
ber were present, and gave to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gove a June Box containing nearly $60 in 
token of their appreciation of their work. 

Parven, H. M., Grant, Neb., will serve Madrid 
church in connection with Grant. 

Parker, G. L., Broadway, Somerville, with 
Mrs. Parker and Miss Parker, were guests 
of honor at a parish and community recep- 
tion held May 25 in recognition of the 10th 
wedding anniversary of the pastor and _ his 
wife and of their pastorate of three years at 
Broadway. Music was a feature of the even- 
ing, and a gift of gold was presented. 

SCHRODDER, GHoRGE, who has been supplying 
Syracuse, Neb., for the past six months, will 
not remain longer. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Second 25 30 
FLORIDA 
Mt. Dora 4 14 
MAINE 
Bucksport 4 ra 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Brighton 18 20 
Lawrence, Lawrence St. 31 
VERMONT 
Brattleboro af 4 
Castleton 14 14 
Charleston West 11 11 
Cornwall 2 4 
Danville 8 10 
Derby 3 3 
Manchester 6 
Newfane 7 13 
Putney a 2 
Royalton 2 4 
Rutland 24 25 
St. Johnsbury, North 6 16 
South 3 4 
Tyson S 6 


Deaths 


The charge for notice of deaths is twenty-five 
cents for four lines or less, each additional line 
ten cents, counting seven words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


HILL—In Holyoke, Mass., May 30, Louise 
Merriam Hill, widow of the late Thomas 
Hill of Auburndale, Mass., aged 80 yrs. 


LUCY BAYLEY BOYDEN 


In the serenity of old age and in the calm- 
ness of her Christian faith, this genial spirit 
took its flight from its home in Hast Dedham, 
May 12. Long before the call came she ex- 
pressed a desire to enter the homeland; she 
was ready. The blood of an honored New 
England Congregational ancestry flowed in her 
veins. On her maternal side her great-grand- 
father, Gen. Jacob Bayley, founded the First 
Congregational Church of Newbury, Vt. She 
inherited the reverence and devotion of the 
fathers and mothers, stanch pillars of the 
church. Never tiring in good works, ardent in 
her loyalty, cordial and sympathetic in her 
manner, she carried forward the best traditions 
of her fathers. 

Mrs. Boyden had the happy art of making 
friends and keeping them. The source of this 
perennial gift was the sincerity, the genuine- 
ness of her nature. All her gifts were brought 
to the service of others. She loved the Church 
of Christ. Her legacy of $1,000 to the First 
Congregational Church of Dedham, Mass., of 
which she was so long a member, attests this, 
but it was a phase of her interest akin to other 
personal acts of service which characterized 
her life. She was gifted with a sweet voice, 
and from youth up she sang in the choir; she 
had good administrative ability, and this she 
made tributary to the varied branches of 
church beneficence and charity; her heart ever 
responded to the call of home and foreign 
missions. She was modest in spirit, unosten- 
tatious in giving, broad in her view of the 
world’s need. She did justly, loved kindness 
and walked humbly with her God. 

The leading data of her life are these: 
Lucy Bayley Strong was the daughter of 
Ebenezer and Myra Bayley Strong, born at 
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Orfordville, N. H., May 23, 1827; “had she 
lived eleven days longer she would have been 
eighty-eight years of age at the time of her 
death, She was the youngest of four children 
and grew up on the ancestral farm, attending 
Bradford, Vt., and Haverhill, N, H., Acad- 
emies. While young she married Chester F, 
Ladd of Haverhill, who died a few years later. 
Several years after this event she became the 
wife of Jerome B. Bailey of Fairlee, Vt., over 
whose son and daughter she exercised a 
mother’s watchful care. Mr. Frank.M. Bailey 
of East Dedham to the day of her death found 
in her responsive and gracious maternal affec- 
tion. Again a widow, she came to Dedham in 
1870, and there married Benjamin Boyden, a 
pillar of First Congregational Church. He died 
in 1888. Her own son, George Bailey, by the 
second marriage, died in 1907, 

H. B. Strong of Walla Walla, Wn., Dr. Mary 
Strong of Omaha, Charles Strong of Manches- 
ter, N. H., and Hmily Wheeler Strong of the 
Milwaukee Normal School, are the children of 
Mrs. Boyden’s brothers, who passed away many 
years ago. J. B.S. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


WomMAN’s BoarpD oF MISSIONS, monthly meet- 
ing in Pilgrim Hall omitted until Friday, 
Octet. 


NORVHFIELD CONFERENCES AND SUMMER 
ScHoous, East Northfield, Mass. Young 
Women’s Conference, June 16-23; Student 


Conference (Y. M. C. A.), June 25—July 4; 
Summer School for Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies, July 8-15; Women’s Sum- 
mer School of Home Missions for the Hast, 
July 16-23; Summer School for Sunday 
School Workers, July 17-3 General Con- 
ference of Christian Workers, July 380— 
Aug. 15. 

MINNESOTA SUMMER SCHOOL OF MISSIONS, 
Ninth Annual Session, Merriam Park, St. 
Paul, June 16-23, 

SumMMmR SCHOOL OF RELIGION, Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Berkeley, Cal., June 21— 
July 31, coincident with summer session of 
the University of California. 

MISSIONARY EDUCATION MOVEMENT, Summer 
Training Conferences: Blue Ridge, N. C., 
June 25—July 4; Asilomar, Cal., July 2- 
11; Silver Bay, N. Y., July 9-18; Ocean 
Park, Me., July 22-30; Estes Park, Col., 
July 16-25; Lake Geneva, Wis., Aug. 6-15. 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton 
Springs, N, Y., June 23-27. 

ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, National BI- 
ennial Convention, Atlantie City,, July 6-9. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONFHRENCH ON RBLI- 

ction, New York, July 6-16. 

CONFERENCE FOR RURAL Pastors, Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College, during Session of the 
Summer School, July 6-16. 

Summer ScHooL oF Missions, under Interde- 
nominational Committee of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Regions, Boulder, Col., July 6-13. 

Firra WoRLD’s AND TWENTY-SEVENTH INTBRNA- 
TIONAL. CHRISTIAN BENDPAVOR CONVENTION, 
Coliseum, Chicago, Ill., July 7-12. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMPR ASSEMBLY, Frank- 
fort, Mich.: Missionary Conference, July 19- 
27; Bible Conference, July 28—Aug. 17; 
Conference on Sunday Schools and Religious 
Education, Aug. 19-25. 

INTERNATIONAL Lorp’s Day Concress, Oakland, 
Cal., July 27—Aug. 1. 

Paciric SEMINARY, summer session, coincident 
with summer school of University of Cali- 
fornia, June 21—July 31. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL PACIFIC COAST THEO- 
LOGICAL CONFERENCE, First, Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, July 27-30. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CONFERENCES, Isles of 
Shoals, off Portsmouth, N. H., July 30— 
Aug. 8. 

Wortp Bisnty ConcrEess, Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 1-4. 

New HAMPSHIRE SuNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
ScuHoo, or MetTHops, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H., Aug. 16-22. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL oF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES OF THE UNITED Srares. Bien- 
nial meeting, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 20-27. 

Boston LAYMEN’S CONVENTION, under auspices 
of Laymen’s Missionary Movement, Nov. We 
18, 19; 1915: 

CONGREGATIONAL STATE MEETING 

Hawaii, Kaumakapili Church, Honolulu, July 
15-22 


Final-Report of Philadelphia 
Campaign 


BY REV. H. W. MYERS, JR. 


_ 

The Sunday Campaign, which was con- 
ducted for eleven weeks and proved to be the 
most interesting news of the time for this 
city and likewise for the country at large, 
now through its executive committee renders 
its final report. 

While reporting for The Congregationalist 
each week during this remarkable campaign, 
a number of readers wrote to me asking ques- 
tions concerning almost every phase of the 
meetings. Some writers were skeptical of 
the statements I made; others thought I was 
a press agent for Billy Sunday; while some 
of my good brethren called me ‘tan enthusi- 
astic devotee.” I had the privilege of coming 
near to the inner workings of this notable 


revival. I studied every detail of the cam- 
paign. Therefore, I want to register the 


fact that I am not a “devotee” or blind to 
the limitations of the evangelist or to his 
work, 

“The Billy Sunday I now know’’ is differ- 
ent from anything I have read or heard about 
him. He is a disappointment to me in every- 
thing except the good he has directly and 
indirectly accomplished here. So many feel 
if they hear him preach one or two sermons, 
which may be from his harmless ones or 
may be from his objectionable ones, they are 
prepared to render a verdict for or against 
him. After eleven weeks of listening, obsery- 
ing and interviewing him and his workers I 
feel sure that it is the daring, fearless, ag- 
gressive attitude of Billy Sunday that wins 
in his campaigns. I still maintain that he is 
a moral reformer—not a preacher of the 
gospel of righteousness, 

Concerning this final report the commit- 
tee says that 45,000 is the estimated num- 
ber of “‘trail-hitters.’”” As I have stated be- 
fore in another issue, this number did not 
mean much to a city like Philadelphia, whose 
population within the city is nearly 2,000,- 
000, while about it lie a population of 
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DYS-PEP-LETS MAKE YOU 


forget your stomach. They give so much 
digestive comfort. Made from one of the 
finest formulas ever devised. Sweet and 
pleasant to take, prompt in effect. 

Why not invest ten cents in a handsome 
aluminum trial box today ?—[Adv. 


Benevolent Societies 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S Board or Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B, Calder, Home Secretary. 


WOMAN’S HOM® MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
Cornelius H. Patton, President; Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 


WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socrpty of Bos- 
ton, 601 Congregational House. Mrs. Josephine 
B. White, Treasurer, Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Fifty-Seventh Year 


J.S, WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 

CHAPEL. Extensive salesreoms, 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- | 
town service. Automobile Hearses, 

Frank 8. Waterman, President. 
Joseph 8S. Waterman, Vice President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Koxbery 72-73-74 


Marcont Telegraph and Cable Address. 
“ Undertaker, Boston.” ; 


SO] sone is ee 


RISIBLES 


Extract from a sentimental letter: “Last 
night I sat in a gondola on Venice’s Grand 
Canal, drinking it all in, and life never 
seemed so full before.”—wScraps. 


“What's that piece of cord tied around 
your finger for?’ “My wife put it there to 
remind me to post a letter.” ‘‘And did you 
post it?’ “No; she forgot to give it to me.” 
—Cineinnati Enquirer. 

Miss Angelina (to Captain Brown, who 
has been cruising in Alaskan waters): “I 
suppose, Captain, that in those northern lati- 
tudes during a part of the year the sun 
doesn’t set till quite a while after dark.” 


“Have ye iver noticed how a crab does be 
walkin’ backwards most av th’ time? Well, 
accordin’ to th’ laws of nature, ’twill only 
be a matther av time till they'll be gettin’ 
heads on th’ other ind to be seein’ where 
they’re goin’. *Tis that makes ivvolu- 
tion. .. . Nature is a wonderful thing whin 
ye come to study it.’—From Charles D. 
Stewart's, “The Fugitive Blacksmith.” 


Daniel Webster, when he was Secretary of 
State, was one day reading at a Cabinet 
meeting a draft of a message he had written 
for the President to transmit to Congress. 
As he went on, he was constantly interrupted 
by one of the members with suggestions, un- 
til, losing patience, he turned to him and 
said, “Sir, you might as well expect seven 
hens to lay one egg as seven men to construct 
one message.” 


Little Mary’s big sister was engaged to 
Mr. Brown, who was away on an outing trip 
with Mary’s brother. Her father was writ- 
ing to them and asked the little girl if she 
had a message to send, “What shall I say, 
Papa?” asked she. ‘Why,’ said the father, 
“I believe it is the fashion to send your love.” 
“Well,” said the little miss, with a sigh, 
“you' may send my fashionable love to Mr. 
Brown and my real love to brother Tom.” 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Congressman Hull of Iowa once sent free 
seeds to a constituent in a franked envelope, 
on the corner of which were the usual words, 
“Penalty for private use, $300.” A few days 
later he received a letter which read: “I don’t 
know what to do about those garden seeds 
you sent me. I notice it is $300 fine for 


private use. I want to plant them in my pri- | 


vate garden. Won't you see if you can’t fix 
it so I can use them privately? I am a law- 
abiding citizen and do not want to commit 
any crime.” 


The story is told of a man whose wife had 
arranged an ‘authors’ evening,” and _per- 
suaded her husband to help her receive the 
fifty guests. he first author was dull, but 
the second was duller. The rooms were 
warm, and on pretense of letting in some 
cool air, the unfortunate host escaped to the 
hall, where he found the footman comfortably 
asleep on the carved oak settle, “Wake up,” 
he said, sternly, in the man’s ear, “wake up, 
I say! You must have been listening at the 
keyhole !”—Youth’s Companion. 


In a town not far from Boston is a very 
fine meat market, the proprietors of which 
are Jewish. In that same town lives a “very 
distinguished” lady who has taken pains to 
make it known that she holds herself far 
above trading in a “Jew” market, the pro- 
prietors also understanding this. Recently, 
however, on her way home she recollected 
that she wanted a piece of meat to take to 
her kitten and, rather than return a consid- 
erable distance to the town, decided to secure 
it at the aforesaid market, which was near 
at hand. Entering with much dignity, she 
said to the proprietor, “I want a small piece 
of cat meat.’ “Madam,” replied the meat- 
man, “we have beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork 
and fowl, but we don’t keep cat meat.” 
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Benevolent Societies 


THR MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
Society is a constituent part of the National 
Society. All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. The Society receives in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. EB. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary ; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Fat oy Room 609, Congregational House, 

oston. 


Tur CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
Supp.y established by Mass. Cong’! Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states. 
Congregational House. Rev, Arthur J. Covell, 
Secretary. Appleton P. Williams, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. c. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply 
for aid to F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 


Turn CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity (incope Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of Evan- 
gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs, Samuel 
Usher, Pres.; C. EB. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 
Norton, Sec., 432 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society, incor- 
porated 1828. Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren ; Treas., 
Cc. F. Stratton. Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. A Congregational Society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and et ati mainly 
by the churehes of New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seamen's 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Charitable Societies 


American Tract Society 


Its work is interdenominational, evangelical 
and international in scope, and is commended 
by all the churches. It has published the gos- 
pel message in 174 languages, dialects and 
characters. Its colporters meet the immigrants 
with Christian literature in many languages, 
and also visit the spiritually destitute. It has 
issued over 300 publications for the millions in 
Spanish America, Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. Its literature in the native dia- 
lects has been the strong right arm of foreign 
missions. Its benevolent work is dependent 
upon donations and legacies, 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS Hau, President. 
Jupson Swirr, D.D., General Secretary. 

Donations may be sent to Louis Tag, Treas- 

urer, Park Avenue and 40th St.. New York, N. Y. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Organized 1824. 
National. Interdenominational. Establishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country. Pub- 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary 
gifts.. Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received, Contributions 
and communications relative to work in any 
part of the country may be sent to the New 

England office, W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
76 Wall Street, New York 
(Incorporated April, 1833) 


The only undenominational, international and 
national Society aiding seamen, Maintains a 
Sailors’ Home and Institute at 507 West Street, 
New York City. Places loan libraries on deep 
water vessels sailing from New York. Publishes 
the Suilors’ Magazine and Seamen’s Friend. 
Supported by voluntary contributions. 

Joun B. Catvert, D. D., President. 
GEORGE SIDNEY WEBSTER, D.D., 8 


Send contributions to CLARENCE C, PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York. 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


Boston Founded 1809 


A benevolent organization for distributing 
Bibles. ae re Re urches ; 
manage n their interests; 
funds to do its work. Through the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col- 
porters and otherwise to the needy and to chari- 
table or religious societies in the state. Al) 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 

Hon. Ropert F., RayMonp, President. 
Rey, Freperick B, ALLEN, 

Francis Epwarp Marsten, D. D., Cor, Sec. 

B. Preston Ciark, Esq., Treasurer. 

Mr. AtBert Roscon, Business Manager, 

FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE SOCIETY 

I give, devise and bequeath to the 
setts Bible Society, incorporated in 
eighteen hundred and ten, the sum of........ 
to be applied to the charitable uses and 
poses of the Society. 

Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street. 
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Philadelphia Campaign 
Continued from page 778 


1,000,000 more. Perhaps one-half of this 
number of ‘“trail-hitters” were members in 
good and regular standing in our churches; 
it may be more. A large number of children 
were counted in this number and about 2,000 
Catholics. It was not the “trail-hitter’? who 
proved to be the important factor, but rather 
he indirectly produced a good effect on the 
campaign. A better city and better churches 
is what is being experienced here in Phila- 
delphia. 

It cost $159,136 to conduct this work. 
Mr. Sunday received as a personal offering 
$53,246.80. This was to be taken up on the 
last Sunday of the meetings, but Sunday 
extended his campaign another week and so 
a week was given up to securing his personal 
offering instead of one day. This has proven 
to be a blunder, for there is still serious 
eriticism concerning this change in method. 
Why did he give over a week to collect his 
“pay” when it was agreed he wanted only 
one day’s offering? This is what the “com- 
mon people’”’ say. 

It is reported that 50,000 men are organ- 
ized into Bible classes and the number is in- 
creasing. It is true that Bible classes are a 
great factor in counting the results of the 
campaign. If these classes are carefully 
trained they will produce much good for the 
Kingdom. It should be noted, however, that 
many of these men were in our Bible classes 
before, but emphasis having been put on 
these classes they have grown in a most 
amazing way, due to the influence of the 
revival. 

To erect the large tabernacle, nursery 
building and fire house cost $24,750.35 and 
for maintenance, $6,024.94, which makes a 
total cost of $30,775.29 for providing a place 
where these meetings, numbering forty-six, 
could be held for those eleven weeks where 
it is estimated 2,000,000 attended. In the 
nursery 3,500 children were taken care of 
while their. parents were attending the serv- 


ices. In the emergency hospital 1,200 cases 
were treated. I believe only one person died 
there. 


There was a cost of $6,014.20 to bring del- 
egations of trail-hitters from Scranton and 
Wilkesbarre where Sunday had previously 
held revivals. These were brought on to 
arouse the churches to the value of Sunday’s 
former campaigns. To entertain Mr. Sun- 
day and his workers, to pay house rent and 
extras it cost $4,372.84. The office expenses 
amounted to $8,859.98. To conduct prayer 
meetings, pay for personal workers, nursery 
and general expenses an item of $14,006.83 
is noted. Special offerings were taken to the 
extent of $19,590.24 for local charities, The 
restaurant, bookstore, telephones and other 
sources netted an income of $5,366.49. The 
sale of tabernacle building, lumber and fit- 
tings amounted to $3,110. There remains 
now in the hands of the committee $8,481.10 
which they expect to use for ‘‘conservation 
work.” | 

Philadelphia. 


Back from Hospital Service 


At a recent prayer service Leyden Church, 
Brookline, gave a most hearty welcome to 
Dr. William H. Potter, one of its members, 
who has just returned from valiant work in 
the American Ambulance Hospital in Paris. 
For. three months he, with three or four 
other dental surgeons, has given of his skill 
and experience to the shattered faces of the 
soldiers brought in from the front. Fighting 
as so many do in the trenches, the face is the 
exposed part and receives the frightful 
wounds. With characteristic modesty Dr. 
Potter passed over his own part in this effort 
to restore to the injured features their nat- 
ural semblance. 

In a touching manner Dr. Potter told of 
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the decorating of a soldier who had brought 
off from the field the dead body of his officer, 
and of the dog of Algiers that watched by 
the master, buried in the trenches, digging 
away the feet of mud in order that the man 
might get some air. Both man and dog were 
brought to the hospital and restored to 
health. 

Probably in no other war has such splen- 
did dental surgery been performed as in the 
American Ambulance Hospital, which was 
one of the very large high schools in Paris, 
now converted into as fine a hospital as can 
be found in the city. 


Isles of Shoals Program 


Plans are nearly completed for the second 
New England Congregational Conference at 
the Isles of Shoals, which will be held July 
29—Aug. 8. An excellent program has been 
arranged, with many strong speakers, and 
ample provision for open discussion of im- 
portant topics. Many have registered al- 
ready and early registration is important, as 
accommodations are limited. Address the 
secretary, Rev. J. L. Sewall, 29 Coburn 
Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


Poverty the Underlying Cause 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 


I read with interest Grapho’s article on 
The White Man’s Burden. I note he says 
this burden is the “white man himself.” I 
believe he is correct. But while Grapho’s 
piece glides along from start to finish as 
smoothly as ever, I must say that I fail to 
see anything of solution to the problem he 
presents. 

“Save us from our sins,” was the old ery. 
Now it is, “Save us from our superiors.” 
I wonder, after all, if these two cries are 
not synonymous. Has it not been true in the 
past, and is it not true today, that the need 
of bread, the absolute necessaries of life, tell 
the story of a large per cent. of our sin? 
For nineteen hundred years we have preached 
“salvation from sins,” and this preaching 
has been directed mainly at the class of folk 
most hampered by the food problem. ‘The 
superior class has been exempt, yet this su- 
perior class has always made it difficult for 
the rest of humanity to get bread. Is not the 
greatest part of our sin and shame today to 
be found in the fact that we, the people, 
have allowed a superiority based on the pos- 
session of gold to exist so long? Are we to 
go on for another nineteen hundred years 
nominally saving people from their sins and 
securing them not at all against poverty, the 
great underlying cause of ignorance and sin? 
Will not the church effect the world’s salva- 
tion faster if it accepts the challenge of so- 
cialism as its paramount issue? 

Custer, S. D. D. WEBSTER DAVIS. 


Office of the Dismissing Council 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 


Recent participation in a council called 
to act upon the resignation of the pastor 
of one of our large churches, gave rise to 
this question, “What is the exact office of 
the dismissing council?’ Is it always enough 
to say, “Amen,” to the routine business of 
church and society in accepting the pastor’s 
resignation, to draw up the conventional reso- 
lutions of commendation for the retiring 
brother and sympathy with the bereaved 
ehurech, ending with a prayer to the “Great 
Head of the Church” speedily to lead a new 
uuder shepherd to the expectant flock? 

This question as to the full duties of the 
council seemed pertinent in view of the facts 
of the given case—a useful and widely- 
esteemed pastor suddenly finding an atmos- 
phere of restlessness, due to the attitude of 
a handful of “leading laymen” who somehow 
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felt the need of change, the realization on 
the minister’s part that continued work 
under such conditions would only lower his 
self-respect, a general surprise on the part 
of many people when the resignation came, 
and in view of it all, action by less than 
thirty, out of nearly 400 members of the 
church, in accepting the pastor’s letter of 
resignation. 

The dismissing council duly called, com- 
posed of representative lay and ministerial 
delegates of the churches of the vicinage, 
finds this meager evidence as~ recorded on 
the books of church and society from which 
they are to render their result. Not an oflfi- 
cer of the church, except the clerk who read 
the records, is sufficiently interested or re- 
sponsible to appear and make any supple- 
mentary statements regarding the situation 
which all along had been supposed to be 
normal. A faithful work along constructive 
lines which had resulted in a few years in 
doubling the working force in several actiy- 
ities of the church; an able and whole- 
hearted participation in civic life of the com- 
munity, large help given county aid state 
interests, as well as intelligent presentation 
to his own people of the gospel in all its per- 
sonal, social and world-wide relations—all 
this at least is made clear. Any successor 
will need a considerable period to make good 


* the loss caused by this vacancy in church, 


community and state. 
Would it be less than Christian and 
brotherly conduct for the council reviewing 
this situation—a situation that led to two 
hours’ consideration when ‘by itself’’—to 
depart somewhat from the easy and conven- 
tional lines and bring in a result worded 
essentially thus: “This council fails to find 
sufficient ground for severing the pastoral re- 
lation existing here, although it must yield 
to the inevitable and advise the termination 
of the relation.” 
Goffstown, N. H. 


Let Us Have Peace 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

The article in The Congregationalist of 
May 27 with the above caption, written by 
G. S. Rollins of Springfield, will meet with 
the hearty commendation of Congregational 
ministers generally. Has not the continued 
success of the Congregational churches in 
the past 100 years warranted the equity of 
denominational separation? Dr. Charles HE. 
Jefferson in his book, “The Fundamentals,” 
page 80, gives conclusive evidence of this 
fact. “Let Us Have Peace.” 

Yarmouth, Mass. Eh. BH. CoLBurn. 


D. P. Hatrcr, 


Another Middle-of-the-Roader 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
After reading Dr. Dan Bradley’s brilliant 
article on The Theological Reaction in the 
issue of May 13, I remarked to myself that 
I would not be surprised if some reader of 
the article did not reply after a few weeks. 
And so here comes the reply through the 
pen of M. O. Evans, as he signs himself, 
and what an answer it is! As one reads it 
carefully they are convinced that the author 
takes the middle of the road where he finds 
many of us traveling today. If we were 
going to label a brother today we would call 
Mr. Evans a “Conservative Liberal,’ for 
such he is, as he holds to all that is near and 
dear during the last fifty years and accepts 
all that has been tested and rational in the 
present. His excellent and sincere article 
should be read by all thoughtful brethren in 
the ministry as well as by all who keep 
abreast of the times in the theological world. 
Waseca, Minn. W. E. GRIFFITH. 


The most difficult thing in life is to keep 
the heights which the soul has reached.— 
Rev. David Riddle, Jr. 
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Poets and Poetry 


Hast and West met effectively in the mind 
of Rabindranath Tagore, of whom we have 
two biographical studies in answer to the 
widespread Occidental interest in his per- 
sonality and work. One is by Basanta Koo- 
mar Roy, a Bengalese friend and disciple 
(Dodd, Mead. $1.25 net); the other by 
Ernest Rhys (Macmillan, $1.00), a well- 
known literary student of the Oriental spirit 
in England. Both have characteristic por- 
traits and other illustrations and each after 
its own fashion brings out the characteristic 
thought of Tagore in full quotations. The 
Indian book is more nearly an appreciation, 
colored, but not warped, by, the enthusiasm 
of a friend and will bring the reader who is 
making a first acquaintance with Tagore 
closer to him than Mr. Rhys’s more subtle 
and calculated study. 

For Americans Tagore’s primary value 
is that of an interpreter of Hindu thought as 
selected and refined by the reform movement, 
known as the Brahmo Somaj, in which he 
was educated. This was a revolt against all 
that mass of caste prejudices and corrupt 
popular superstitions founded on the less 
decent pages of the national epics which still 
hold a vast majority of the Indian millions 
in their grasp. His popular gift is largely 
in the lyric power of expression which has so 
often shown itself among the Bengalese and 
has for centuries made their tongue a literary 
language. For most of us there seems to be 
a certain monotony of thought in Tagore’s 
translated songs—as if the pantheism which 
associates everything with the divine essence 
had resulted in reducing everything to a 
common plane of values. ‘Tagore’s high level 
is found in his songs of personal affection, 
which he relates to the universal joy and 
love that lives in the real but idealized world 
we know. His education in England and his 
admiration for English writings have not 
weaned him from love of his native Bengal. 
In Mr. Roy’s book we get - interesting 
glimpses of Tagore’s school experiments. 

That poetry has taken a-new lease of life 
in popular appreciation as well as in the 
rise of a new generation of poets seems to be 
the common opinion. It is justified by at 
least the promise of several books of verse 
of the hour. The appeal of the best of them 
is novel. They are dealing with life in more 
than a spirit of languid or elegant play; and 
that life is the life of their own people. 

Stephen Phillips in Panama ond other 
Poems (John Lane. $1.25 net) feels this 
claim of the present hour, but also proves that 
he belongs to an earlier tradition and needs 
the sustaining of a great poetic event or 
legend. The title poem in its appeal to Amer- 
ica to be just to England in the matter of 
the Panama tolls is not only belated but un- 
satisfactory. It is when he puts a dramatic 
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moment of the past into that blank verse of 
which he is such a master that we hear 
again the singer of ‘‘Marpessa’ and the 
dramas in his true power and charm. 

First in a magazine and later in its col- 
lected form, Edgar Lee Masters caught the 
interested attention of the public in his 
Spoon River Anthology (Macmillan. $1.25). 
Spoon River is supposed to be a village in 
Southern Illinois and we are first led to 
contemplate the men and women who have 
left its life behind them. They are then 
allowed to speak for themselves in brief 
post-mortem autobiographies or complaints. 
Here is power, but too little charm. The 
compelling quality is irony—the irony of fate 
which seems to shape the life of men, caus- 
ing the contrasts, failures, pretenses and 
hypocrisies of our poor human life. The 
town drunkard and idiot, the harlot and 
thief have their chance to speak, as well as 
the preacher and banker. An “anthology” 
is a bouquet of flowers—but this is a too 
crowded bunch of rather wilted blossoms. 
The form is a kind of recitative—a ‘poor 
relation”” of blank verse. 

An American poet who has won wide ac- 
claim in England, where he first published 
his work, is Robert Frost. He is a New 
Englander and his verse interprets New Eng- 
land life with unusual power and knowledge. 
His first volume, A Boy’s Will (Holt. 75e. 
net), appeared late—when he had reached 
the age of forty-five, we are told. It appeals 
by music as well as by that insight which 
brings us close to the deeper experiences of 
the soul. The round of a season in the New 
England woods and fields suggests the round 
of a life. The second volume, North of 
Boston ($1.25 net) is a series of dramatic 
transcripts from human life of the farms and 
hills in the remoter New England country. 
It is the work of a man who himself knows 
that life with the intimacy of experience, and 
who has written with high dramatic power. 
This is the prelude: 


“T’m going out to clean the pasture spring; 
I'll only stop to rake the leaves away 
(And wait to watch the water clear, I may) ; 
I shan’t be gone long. You come, too. 


“I’m going out to fetch the little calf 

That’s standing by the mother. It’s so 
young, 

It totters when she licks it with her tongue. 

I shan’t be gone long. You come, too.” 


You find yourself helping the poet mend 
the pasture wall and learn its meanings for 
human intercourse. The Death of the Hired 
Man puts you into the heart of the farmer’s 
life of isolation and his problem of “help” 
and charity. These brief dramatic pictures 
inevitably call to mind story-sketches by 
well-known New England writers, but the 
brevity imposed by the verse form lends it- 
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self to a certain poignancy of impression. 
His chosen form is a blank verse not far 
from the normal, but with a certain recitative 
movement guided by a sensitive ear which 
makes for musical power and beauty. Mr. 
Frost is a true poet, and a poet not in a 
hurry, for whom we may be thankful. 

We need not take the group of poets who 
call themselves “‘Imagists’” too seriously. A 
keener sense of humor would have saved 
them from their worst failures to perceive 
the real proportion of value in life and in 
their own work. Some Imagist Poets, an 
Anthology, and Sand and Spray, by John 
Gould Fletcher, are well-printed, paper- 
bound books of “The New Poetry Series,” to 
which is added a collection of Japanese 
Lyrics from the writiags of Lafcadio 
Hearn (Houghton Mifflin. Each T5c.). 
These imagist poets proclaim relentless war 
against the technique of their predecessors. 
“Free verse” is their method, “end rhymes” 
are their detestation and some of them prefer 
the lower case for the opening of all lines 
but the first. Mr. Flint sees evening thus: 


“On black bare hills a stale cream moon 
hangs dead and sours the unborn buds.” 


Amy Lowell asks: 


“Why do the lilies goggle their tongues at me 

When I pluck them; 

And writhe and twist, 

And strangle themselves 
SETH eriiye 

Why do they shriek your name 

And spit at me 

When I would cluster them?’ 


against my fin- 


Neither moons nor lilies seem to do these 
things outside of Imagist poetry. Mr. D. W. 
Lawrence sings :° 


“Oh, the glimmer of green apples in the 
orchard, 

Lamps in a wash of rain, 

Oh, the wet walk of my brown hen through 
the stackyard, 

Oh, tears on the window pane! 

All round the yard it is cluck, my brown 
hen, 

Cluck and the rain-wet wings, 

Cluck, my marigold bird, and again | 

Cluck for your yellow darlings.” 


Japanese poetry has nothing in common 
with this sort of thing except the notion of 
confining a poem to a single impression. Its 
technique is more rigid even than that of the 
sonnet—a thing of counted syllables. The 
Hearn collection is interesting and valuable, 
though its world of allusiveness is remote 
from our Western experience. 

The trouble with these “imagist”’ poets is 
that their verse is not robust. When it tries 
to be strong it gesticulates, or sometimes dips 
into the mire. ISAAC OGDEN’ RANKIN. 
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Life of Sir John Lubbock 


In two substantial volumes Mr. Horace G, 
Hutchinson has given us a straightforward 
and exceedingly interesting account of a 
most remarkable personality. (Macmillan. 
2 vols. $9.00 net.) Banker, scientist, par- 
liamentarian, popular author and writer of 
learned books, member of learned societies 
whose very initials form a long paragraph 
and which range from London to New 
Zealand — Lubbock’s intellectual interests 
seem fairly to have boxed the compass of 
human knowledge. He was chairman of the 
London County Council and president and 
chairman of more societies than there is 
room to name on a page of The Congrega- 
tionalist. 

He wrote of peace and happiness, of 
municipal government, of the life history of 
the British flowering plants and on free 
trade, of the scenery of Switzerland and the 
uses of life, of ants and bees and wasps and 
the pleasures of life; and he did it all 
equally well. As a banker he improved 
clearing-house methods and is responsible for 
the “bank holidays’; served on monetary 
commissions and carried on a great banking 
business to the end of his life. As a scien- 
tist, he was a pupil of Darwin and a friend 
of the great scientists of the Victorian 
period. In politics he was essentially a 
mediator—Gladstonian to begin with, but 
unable to follow his great leader in his advo- 
cacy of home rule. He persistently sought 
the betterment of industrial and social con- 
ditions in England. He was not at all rad- 
ical in the remedies which he proposed nor 
a statesman of the first rank, but his fine 
human sympathy made him more responsive 
than most of the men of his time to inequita- 
ble social conditions, to the long hours of 
labor and to the state of public education. 

Toward the end of his life Sir John Lub- 
bock was taken from the Commons to the 
Lords, and was thereafter known as Lord 
Avebury. The two photographs with which 
the two volumes begin are interesting human 
documents; the portrait of 1911 particularly 
shows a strong and kindly face with search- 
ing though friendly eyes and a gracious pres- 
ence. One wonders whether in this age of 
increasing specialization we are likely again 
to have men of his type, but if specialization 
is to cost us lives so many-sided and richly 
fruitful in great human qualities, it will cost 
us dear, 

The author could have told the essential 
story of Lubbock’s life a little more con- 
cisely, and there are times when one wishes 
him a little less the chronicler and a little 
more the interpreter, but one can always do 
one’s own interpreting, and the book with its 
interesting sidelights on the persons and man- 
ners of a great period of English history is 
most delightful and informing reading. 

Garus GLENN ATKINS. 


The American Revolution 


At this appropriate season of the Anglo- 
American Peace Centenary appears the sec- 
ond volume of George the Third and Charles 
Fox, by George Otto Trevelyan (Longmans. 
$2.25 net). It completes the series upon the 
American Revolution, so remarkable for pre- 
senting a sympathetic British view, for cor- 
relating the history of the two countries and 
for the vivid and abounding interest of the 
narrative. If the volume immediately pre- 
ceding appeared to swing away toward ex- 
clusively English affairs, as the title indi- 
cates, it is agreeable to find that this follows 
the course of the war more closely. The 
period covered is that of the Southern cam- 
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paign and the events leading to and including 
the siege of Yorktown. Much space is also 
given to the political and financial struggles 
in England. The considerations which finally 
induced the government to agree to peace 
fittingly conclude the whole story. 

The biographical inserts with their dra- 
matie touches which make the characters 
seem so real have a large part in the charm 
of this history. Nathanael Greene here re- 
ceived his due meed of praise, the general 
“who never won a battle but always obtained 
the whole and something more of the advan- 
tages which he had promised himself when 
he made up his mind to fight.’””’ Another de- 
light it is to come upon such suggestive com- 
parisons as that of the campaign in the 
Southern states with the Boer War and of 
the struggle as a whole with that of Napo- 
leon in Spain where local patriotism was 
“the cankerworm” destroying the conqueror’s 
armies. Those who read the work through, 
and they will be many, will be constantly re- 
curring to favorite sections. There is a fine 
war map of the Atlantic States and an ad- 
dress to the reader on a slip sheet prepared 
after the outbreak of the present war. 


Trevelyan Essays 


There is rich variety in Clio, a Muse, a 
collection of essays by George Macaulay 
Trevelyan (Longmans, Green. $2.25 net). 
The first one, which gives the title, is a con- 
vineing plea for “the art of narrative” in 
history in place of the baldly scientific treat- 
ment of recent years. “Walking,” as a seri- 
ous occupation, as a recreation, as a cure for 
the blues, is an excellent example of the 
meditative type of essay which is preferred 
by many fastidious readers. Another ’’plea,” 
most ingenious, is for the retention of the 
classics in education. George Meredith and 
John Woolman present a wide contrast of 
topie for literary analysis. The last one, 
“If Napoleon had won the Battle of Water- 
loo,” must be read at least twice; once for 
amusement and once for appreciation of its 
political philosophy. It won the prize in 
1907, offered by the Westminster Gazette for 
an essay on that subject. On the supposition 
that Napoleon did win in 1815 the narrative 
proceeds in matter of fact style to detail the 
progress of conservative reaction in Europe. 
The method is so clever that the reader is 
hypnotized into thinking the record real until 
he comes up against some such allusion as 
that to ‘the execution of Lord Byron.” The 
question obtrudes itself, What if the Kaiser 
wins in 1915? 


Political and Biographical Essays 


The point of view of Mr. James Daven- 
port Whelpley in his essays on political crit- 
icism and interpretation collected under the 
title, American Public Opinion (Dutton), 
may be indicated by a brief quotation from 
that on The Land of the Optimist: ‘“In 
Washington at the present time the Ameri- 
can nation is conducting at enormous cost 
a practical school of polities and statecraft. 
To this school have been sent a lot of ambi- 
tious, well-intentioned men, ignorant of the 
practical workings of the machinery of gov- 
ernment, without consciousness of foreign 
affairs, and with the pedagogical instinct of 
the teacher rather than the willingness of 
the pupil to learn.” This particular essay, 
like nearly half the others, was addressed to 
the British public in an English review. 
Mr. Whelpley deals, for the benefit of his 
two audiences, with some of the urgent do- 
mestic and international problems of our na- 
tional life. Here and there the book is al- 
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ready out of date, but it deserves the studi- 
ous reading of thoughtful Americans for its 
insight into conditions with whieh our Govy- 


ernment must deal and its criticisms of the — 


short-sighted amateurishness with which we 
often drift along in the confidence of our 
geographical and mental isolation, ; 

An important contribution is Hssays Po- 
litical and Historical, by Charlemagne Tower 
(Lippincott. $1.50). Out of ripe experience 
as a student of international affairs and as 


a diplomat, having been United States Am-_ 


bassador to Russia from 1899-1902 and Am- 
bassador to Germany from 1902-08, Mr. 
Tower writes with authority. Moreover, he 
writes well, and these essays are interesting 
reading and most instructive. Of special in- 
terest are the essays on the Monroe Doctrine, 
the treaty obligations of the) United States 
relating to the Panama Canal, the relations 
of the United States to arbitration and the 
strong, vigorous essay on diplomacy which 
he treats with statesmanlike understanding. 

Some early writings of Benjamin Disraeli, 
now first collected under the title of Whigs 
and Whiggism, under the editing of William 
Hutcheon (Macmillan. $3.00 net), belong to 
the time of his struggle for a footing in Eng- 
lish political life. They have a biographical 
and a historical interest and will appeal to 
the students of that versatile and amazingly 
successful and influential career and the 
times in which Disraeli made his beginnings. 
Mr. Hutcheon supplies an introduction put- 
ting the recovered work into its proper set- 
ting of time and circumstance, 

A vast field of literature is covered in The 
English Essay and Essayists, by Hugh 
Walker (Dutton. $1.50 net), and a splen- 
did introduction is thus provided for one who 
wishes to gain some comprehension of the 
whole group before studying the subject in 
detail. Beginning with Bacon and the 
Aphoristic Essayists we are introduced to 
many writers little known to any but the 
student of literature. Then comes the period 
of The Queen Anne Hssayists, Steele and 
Addison, Pope and Berkeley, Swift and 
Fielding, Samuel Johnson and Lord Chester- 
field, and so on with Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt, 
Thomas Paine, Sydney Smith; ete., down to 
Andrew Lang, Gissing and Francis Thom- 
son. A great amount of well-organized in- 
formation is presented attractively in these 
pages. 

Rarely do we come upon such. charming 
and satisfactory brief biographies as those 
written by T. R. Glover in Poets and Puri- 
tans (Macmillan. $2.00 net). The nine 
English writers presented are widely separ- 
ated in time and temperament, but Mr. 
Glover is interested in each one, and tells 
us about each one in a way that arouses the 
desire to know more, Spenser, Milton, Eve- 
lyn, Bunyan, Cowper, Boswell, Crabbe, 
Wordsworth, Carlyle, a notable company, 
they live before us in these pages and the 
author’s comment on their writings arouses 
new interest. However well we may be ac 
quainted with any of these celebrated ‘char- 
acters, we will find renewed pleasure in the 
graceful and discerning presentation of them 
in this well-written volume. 

Excellent supplementary reading for the 
young student of either English or American 
history is In Georgian Times, by Edith L. 
Elias (Little, Brown, $1.25 net). The vol- 
ume contains thirty-one “short character- 
studies of the great figures of the period,” 
arranged in six groups: The Kings, the 
State, Army and Navy, Travel and Inyention, 
Religion and Philanthropy, Art. The style 
is pleasing and the material judiciously se- 
lected. 
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The Faith of the Old Testament 


If, as Emerson once wrote, “The difficult 
passages in a poem are the author’s compli- 
ment to those who read,” it is a high com- 
pliment to the laymen in the church that 
they should be expected to follow with inter- 
est the new volume in The Layman’s Li- 
brary, The Faith of the Old Testament, by 
Rey. Alexander Nairne (Longmans. 90e. 
net). We are impressed not only with its 
literary excellence but with its compact gen- 
eralizations, close reasoning and_ scholarly 
discrimination. 

Traversing ground fretted with well-worn 
paths, it is yet fresh and independent. A 
breezy preface includes these sentences: “As 
matters stand, it is no wonder that the plain 
man sometimes wonders what real authority 
the Church of his fathers still wields, out- 
side the narrow limits of the arrangements 
of ‘services’ in church for such as like to go 
to them.” ‘The modern man only ascribes 
authority to that which has irresistible 
power, or to which he gives his willing as- 
sent.” “In proportion as a belief is not in- 
evitable it must be made attractive; in pro- 
portion as a belief is not attractive it must 
be shown to be inevitable.’ ‘To sound 
knowledge the layman would perhaps prefer 
to give his approval rather than his atten- 
tion.” | 

We fear this book, whose author did not 
write the preface, may be “too wise and good 
for human nature’s daily food,” and that it 
will be the clergy rather than the laity who 
will profit by its learned discussion of The 
Barly Prophets, Ezekiel and the Law, The 
Wisdom Books, The Apocrypha and Daniel 
and The Psalter. The volume aims to build 
up a constructive religious ideal, It gives 
one a new appreciation of the spirituality of 
Koheleth, and is suggestive throughout. 

CHARLES H. OLIPHANT. 


Religious Themes 


Among the preachers who have come over 
seas with the ardent yet conservative mes- 
sage of Scotch HWvangelicalism, Dr. Hugh 
Black is one of the most welcome and awak- 
ening. The purpose of his new book, The 
Open Door (Revell. $1.00 net) is to sug- 
gest an attitude toward the world and life 
indicated by the title. An optimistic and 
courageous attitude it is. ‘There are no im- 
passable limits anywhere.” Such limits as 
exist are not external to but inherent in the 
mind of man. ‘My dear,” said William 
Blake, the Dorsetshire poet, to a little girl. 
“may God make this world as beautiful to 
' you as it has been to me.” That sweetest 
soul and much neglected poet of the simple 
life, with Browning, sounds the keynote of 
this helpful volume of talks to the souls of 
its readers. The Doorways of Tradition is 
a chapter soundly thought out and one to 
be desired in this restless time. “The true 
attitude does not despise tradition. It only 
sifts it and tests it.” 

A little-known Christian mystic of the 
fourteenth ‘century was John, known after 
the common fashion of the face countries by 
the name of the village from which he came 
to town as van Ruysbroeck. At the age of 
eleven he ran away from his home to a 
clerical uncle in Brussels and thenceforth his 
life was that of the cloister. From fifty to 
eighty-eight he lived in the old hermitage of 
the Green Valley, in the ducal forest, near 
Brussels, which became a center of spiritual 
power. Ruysbroeck’s writings carried on his 
strong personal influence and were formative 
later on in the thought of Thomas A Kempis. 
An account of his life and an exposition of 


“communion” 


his teachings are given in Hyelyn Underhill’s 
Ruysbroeck, in The Quest Series (Macmil- 
lan. $1.00). She makes it plain that his 
thought kept the idea of the eternal distine- 
tion clear on the heights of the other thought 
of the eternal approach and communion with 
the divine life and that the practical duties 
of service were never crowded out in his 
thought or life. 

We feel the power of a dedicated manliness 
in all the utterances of Bishop Charles H. 
Brent and a new volume of his sermons and 
oceasional addresses is always the expression 
of a true pastoral responsibility and enthu- 
siasm. The addresses contained in Prisoners 
of Hope (Longmans, Green. $1.50 net), in 
the Bishop’s own words, “cover many years 
and girdle the world.’’ They give us his 
ideals for the Church, the State and the in- 
dividual.” Not least significant among them 
is the ideal of relations between Christians of 
different names. “The Minister who con- 
ceives his own communion to be the Chureh 
has a pathetic fragment as his propulsive 
force, nothing more. He who has that large 
conception, which includes, in the Church 
all Christendom, and who refuses to allow 
our unhappy divisions to separate him in 
spirit from his fellow-Christians, has an up- 
lift and support which cannot be measured 
in words.” Bishop Brent prefers the word 
and speaks of the different 
communions to which Christians belong—a 
convenient and helpful suggestion, if it does 
not encourage the use of the Lord’s table as 
a place of separation and exclusion for the 
rest of the common flock of Christ. 

The charm of style and richness of 
thought which marked “Civilization at the 
Cross Roads’ and other works by John Ne- 
ville Figgis will be found in The Fellowship 
of the Mystery (Gongmans. $1.60 net). 
Every page is rich with suggestion and the 
volume, though a presentment of Churchman- 
ship and of the High Church rather than the 
Evangelical type, will nevertheless be profit- 
able to the Christian of any religious body. 
Delivered during Lent in 1913 it is interest- 
ing to find many references to Neitzsche, 
Houston -Stewart Chamberlain and other 
molders of German philosophical and _ reli- 
gious thought. The central idea is that ‘‘the 
Chureh is the hope of the future and has 
within her the very spirit of adventure.” 
Some of the lecturer’s statements may seem 
startling, but they all merit consideration, 
and the temper and spirit of the whole is 
admirable and winning. 

Among the last writings of Prof. S. R. 
Driver were several sermons which he chose 
for publication, These and a few others 
typical of his preaching are collected in The 
Ideals of the Prophets (Scribner). As the 
title indicates, they are all from the Old 
Testament. These are the choice utterances 
of a great scholar on great themes and they 
are especially valuable as indicating the deep 
and permanent religious and spiritual value 
of the Old Testament as it appeared to one 
who was a peerless leader in modern his- 
torical Biblical interpretation and criticism. 
It should help to correct the serious error of 
those who rarely bring the inspiration of the 
Hebrew Scriptures into the pulpit for the 
instruction and edification of Christian con- 
gregations. ; 

Prof. Ferdinand S. Schenck in a book on 
The Oratory and Poetry of the Bible (Do- 
ran. $1.25 net) has done a unique and val- 
uable piece of literary work. In the form of 
letters written by some character of the day, 
he gives the setting of the orations which 
are scattered through the Bible. The stu- 
dent will gain a very clear idea of what 


Moses, Isaiah and all the other Old Testa- 
ment Prophets, as well as Jesus, Peter and 
Paul, had on their hearts when they deliv- 
ered those impassioned speeches which have 
made their names immortal. ‘hese letters 
bring these orations within the comprehen- 
sion of the modern man who has always 
looked upon these old worthies as beings of 
a different sort from those we know. 

What a preacher can do, amid the cares 
of a present-day parish, is well illustrated 
in a series of strong and interesting papers 
gathered together by Lynn Harold Hough in 
the Quest for Wonder (Methodist Book 
Concern. ‘$1.00 net). Among the titles, be- 
side that which gives the title to the book, 
are those dealing with the philosophy of 
Bergson, the “Vicarious Sacrifice” of Bush- 
nell, the theology of Dr. Robert W. Dale and 
Ritschl and a number of other equally in- 
teresting studies. 

A daring and splendidly Christian piece of 
work is The Meaning of Baptism, by Charles 
Clayton Morrison (Disciples Publishing So- 
ciety), in which the author frankly asserts 
that Jesus “had no intention of fixing a 
physical act upon his followers. He did not 
have in mind the form of baptism but the 
meaning of it.’ Nevertheless, for historic 
reasons he recommends retaining the form 
of immersion. 

The Christian Workers’ Commentary, by 
James M, Gray (Revell. $2.00 net), con- 
tains a vast amount of suggestion and may 
prove useful to Bible teachers provided they 
keep in mind the extremely conservative atti- 
tude of the commentator. He belongs to the 
group who reject most of the results of mod- 
ern Biblical scholarship, asserting, for ex- 
ample, the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, the historicity of the Jonah story and 
interpreting the Song of Solomon as con- 
cerned with the relation of God to his people 
and Christ to his Church. 

Modern Religious Movements in India, by 
J. N. Farquhar (Macmillan. $2.50 net), is 
one of the most significant and informing 
of recent books on India. Mr. Farquhar’s 
earlier books on Hinduism had been wel- 
comed with much interest, but this one, be- 
sides being more inclusive, is more widely 
useful. As literary secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of the Y. M. C. A. of India 
and Ceylon for five years, and as professor 
jn a missionary college for eleven years, Mr. 
Farquhar had both traveled widely, coming 
jnto touch with all shades of religious belief, 
and had studied the. currents of Indian 
thought and the development of Indian life 
with peculiar earnestness. He has succeeded 
in making a series of suggestive and illu- 
minating chapters, with lists of books for 
further reading, with a glossary of Indian 
terms and with unusual and interesting pic- 
tures. 

In anticipation of the Reformation Jubi- 
lee to be celebrated in 1917, The Works of 
Martin Luther (Holman) are being issued 
and Vol. 1 has just come from the publishers. 
It contains the Disputation on Indulgences 
(1517) and other treatises on Baptism 
(1519), Confession (1520), Good Works 
(1520), the New Testament, Consolation 
and the Papacy at Rome. These papers are 
carefully translated by a group of scholarly 
Lutheran pastors and the work seems to be 
very well done. Not only Lutherans, how- 
ever, but any one with historic sense will 
read these pages with great interest. Each 
paper is preceded by an introduction ex- 
plaining the cireumstances under which the 
treatise was written. The volume is well 
printed and promises for the series a monu- 
mental work worthy of the occasion. 
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English History 


A new history of Engand, in one volume, 
which threatens to displace Green’s famous 
“Shorter History of England,” is a History 
of England and Greater Britain, by Arthur 
Lyon Cross (Maemillan. $2.50 net). Be- 
ginning with an illuminating chapter on the 
physical features and resources of the Brit- 
ish Isles, it then proceeds to tell the story 
of Britain from the prehistoric times of 
which archeology only has interpreted the 
records, down to the present days and the 
reign of George V. American readers have 
been kept in mind and especial attention 
has been given to such matters as the devel- 
opment of English Common Law, the Puri- 
tan Revolution, the causes of the American 
Revolution and the development of British 
Imperialism, The chapters that deal with 
Cromwell, and Puritan and Cavalier Eng- 
land, are full of interesting material. Two 
chapters that describe the struggle against 
Napoleon and his overthrow are at present 
of special value. The account of the reign 
of Edward VII. and the forming of the 
“triple entente” is also timely and instruc- 
tive. The progress of social legislation in 
Pngland is given clear treatment and the ex- 
periences of the English government in rela- 
tion to India, Australia, Canada, ete., are 
given due place. Necessarily in the effort to 
cover so vast an amount of territory there 
is much condensation, but not at the expense 
of interest or clearness. It is a great under- 
taking splendidly achieved. As a handbook 
of English history the volume is unsurpassed. 
It is also a piece of literature remarkably 
successful. Good maps, a full index and 
suggestions for further reading complete a 
volume of exceptional value. 

The life of the common people in their’ 
struggle upward is recorded by George Her- 
bert Perris in The Industrial History of 
Modern England (Holt. $2.00 net), From 
the beginning of the nineteenth century to 
the present day the varying conditions of 
the people are shown, the revolutions of in- 
dustry that followed the inventions of the 
spinning-jenney and the steam engine, the 
working of the Corn Law, the rise of labor 
unions, ete. It is a long and complicated 
history admirably summarized. And the last 
pages are full of hope based on the belief 
that a definite change for the better has been 
made. “The tyranny and servility of olden 
days are disappearing. Everywhere force 
counts for less, reason and publie feeling for 
more.” Mr. Perris has handled his material 
in a masterly way. It would be hard to find 
a better general review of the kind than is 
in this compact and readable volume. 


English Literature 


The splendid series of volumes in the 
“Cambridge History of English Literature” 
issues for its tenth volume The Rise of the 
Novel: Johnson and His Circle (Putnams. 
$2.50). It is impossible to give in limited 
space an adequate account of the contents of 
the work, Each chapter is a monograph 
handled by a master in the field; Richardson, 
by L. Cazamian of the Sorbonne; Fielding 
and Smollett, by Harold Child of Oxford; 
Sterne, by C. BE. Vaughan; Young, Collins, 
ete,, by George Saintsbury; Johnson and 
Boswell, by David Nichol Smith; Oliver 
Goldsmith, by Henry Austin Dobson, ete. 
There are seventeen of these monographs and 


elaborate bibliographies supply all the in- 
formation necessary for those who wish to 
pursue research further. Letter Writers, 


Historians, Philosophers, 
ical Writers are 


Divines and Polit- 
included. Hannah More, 
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Fanny Burney, Elizabeth Montagu, Hume 
and Gibbon, Adam Smith, Butler, Whitefield, 


the Wesleys, Smollett and the Letters of 
Junius are some of the names that indicate 
the literary wealth and wept ars of the 
period. 


Old Furniture 


The facts about fine old furniture are 
sumptuously set forth in a richly illustrated 
volume called J'he Practical Book of Period 
Furniture, by Harold D. Eberlein and Ab- 
bott MeClure (Lippincott. $5.00 net). For 
abundance and clearness of compact informa- 
tion on this fascinating subject this is the 
best handbook in existence. Its superiority 
consists in part in the aburidance of its illus- 
tration, A chronological key at the begin- 
ning of the volume presents over 100 fine 
half-tones, In addition to this forty-seven 
full-page double tones are distributed through 
the volume and nearly a hundred more 
drawings of details are printed in the text. 
The chapter headings indicate the method of 
treatment: Jacobean, William and Mary, 
Queen Anne and Harly Georgian, Louis Qua- 
torze and Louis Quinze, Chippendale, The 
Brothers Adam, George Heppelwhite, 
Thomas Sheraton, American Empire, ete., 
seventeen chapters in all. One especially 
valuable chapter deals with Advice to Buyers 
and Collectors. For a present to a friend 
who is interested in old furniture the volume 
is admirable, It is a handsome gift-book. 


Japan and America 


We heartily recommend to all Americans 
the volume edited by Naoichi Masoaka called 
Japan to America (Putnam. $1.25 net). 
It is a symposium of thirty-five leading Japa- 
nese beginning with Count Okuma and is 
written for the beneficent purpose of pro- 
moting friendly relations between the two 
peoples. This end it surely will promote in 
so far as it gets a reading in America. Many 
of these writers have received their education 
in this country. 

As a companion of the volume, “Japan to 
America,” is also published a collection of 
papers, America to Japan, edited by Lindsay 
Russell (Putnam. $1.25 net). These two 
admirable volumes intended to enable each 
country to better understand the other are 
indeed “unique in international intercourse.” 
as Mr. Russell says, and should be influential 
for good. There are fifty-two papers in this 
volume by such writers as Nicholas Murray 
Butler, on Rights and Duties of Aliens: 
Charles W. Eliot on Sanctity of Treaties: 
W. Morgan Shuster on International Ethics: 
Theodore Roosevelt on Good Will; Hamilton 
Holt on World Unity; James B. Angell on 
Japanese Students, ete. The volume is full 
of interesting and valuable material and will 
be read with pleasure and profit by Ameri- 


cans as well as Japanese, 


Historical Literature 


For a thorough understanding of early 
American history the volumes of “Original 
Narratives,” being published by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, are of prime importance. 
To the student of history they are fascinat- 
ing reading and they should certainly be 
possessed by every public library of any size. 
The latest volume of this valuable series is 
Narratives of the Insurrections, edited by 
Charles M. Andrews ($3.00 net), dealing 
with Bacon’s Rebellion, 1675-76, in three 
narratives; the uprising in North Carolina 
in 1677; the uprising against Andros in Bos- 
ton in 1689, in eight narratives; the revolu- 
tion in Maryland in 1689; the Leister Re- 


bellion in’ New York in 1690, in three nar- 
ratives. Introductions preceding each of 
these groups of narratives help the reader to 
understand the significance and bearing of 


the documents. The volume casts a flood of — 


light on the thought of the times and the 
conflict of opinions as no other kind of his- 
tory can do. We hear the voice of the men 
themselves who lived in the days when these 
important events occurred and we see the 
stirring of spirits which eventually broke 
forth in the action of Revolutionary days. 

A new edition of an old chronicle appears 
in The Buccaneers ef America, by John Es- 
quemeling (Stokes. $2.00 net). It was first 
translated from the original Dutch into 
English in 1684. For the most part, pirates 
have not rushed into print so that this is 
a unique document. Because it is also a 
vigorous, lucid piece of literature, many have 
doubted its authenticity. But the consensus 
of opinion is in favor of its being a real 
narrative by a real buccaneer, He describes 
himself as having been sold into slavery in 
the West Indies and, on gaining freedom, 
being compelled by poverty to join a pirate 
expedition. Much of the book is taken up 
with the doings of Henry Morgan. A mo- 
notonous succession of atrocities tends to 
take the romance out of that old form of wick- 
edness. While no evident attempt is made 
to draw a moral, there are comments like 
this: “In three weeks they had scarce any 
money left, having spent it all in things of 
little value, or lost it at play.” Twelve 
full-page colored illustrations add greatly to 
the interest of the volume. 

A reference book of great value is Tabu- 
lar Views of Universal History, compiled 
by George Palmer Putnam (Putnams. $2.50 
net). This edition begins with 5000 B. c. 
and ends with September, 1914. At each 
opening contemporary history is arranged in 
columns=under such headings as Progress of 
Society, Ecclesiastical, France, ete., Eastern 
Empire, England, ete, The Rest of the 
World, varying according to the period. It 
should be in every library and on the shelf 
of every student of history. 

The new type of ancient history text-book 
gives much space to describing the life of the 
people. <A fine example of the kind is An- 
cient Civilization, by Roscoe Lewis Ashley 
(Macmillan. $1.20 net). This is arranged 
for use in secondary schools and contains 
good suggestions for further reading and 
questions for study. It deals primarily with 
human progress from the old stone age down 
to the time of Charlemagne. It does not 
omit the wars, but describes especially the 
development of language, writing, art, reli- 
gion, trade, the sciences, the struggle of the 
classes, the condition of woman, slavery, etc. 
It describes briefly the Hebrew religion and 
the rise and spread of Christianity. It is 
well written and richly illustrated. 

One strip of one county in the great state 
of New York has been treated in a scholarly 
manner in A History of Old Kinderhook, by 
Edward A. Collier, D.D, (Putnam. $5.00 
net). History and tradition connect this 
region with the voyage of Henry Hudson, so 
that the story covers many years and many 
changes. All kinds of old records have been 
carefully searched and have yielded a mass 
of information about the families, the home- 
steads, the institutions and the great men 
who have been connected with the township. 
Martin Van Buren was a son. A touch of 


Irving’s personality belongs to the place. 


The author has neglected nothing of interest 
either grave or gay. The book is a store- 
house to the historian and the genealogist. 
There are many photographs. 


Any beok mentioned In this paper can be obtained at The Pilgrim Press 15: i 
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Farm and Garden 


Times change and modern agriculturists 
need tools which their grandsires knew not. 
Among present helps are books based upon 
the latest research, born also of a widened 
field of experience. Of three recent works 
of value from the Orange Judd Co., Soils and 
Crops, by Hunt and Burkett ($1.50 net), 
is a volume of over 500 pages, intended pri- 
marily for schools; it is in the form of les- 
sons and aims to help in teaching pupils of 
high school age. A glance at the headings 
affords some idea of the wide range covered: 
Food Required to Grow Plants; How to Pur- 
chase Commercial Fertilizers; Use of Lime; 
there are several lessons on manures, others 
on air, water, drainage, plowing, insects, 
diseases of plants and on various crops. 
Liberal treatment is given to what may be 
termed the mechanics of farming—farm tools 
and machinery, tree grafting, draining, irri- 
gation, grain elevators, etc. The many 
processes of agriculture and horticulture are 
largely comprehended and are treated with 
conscientious and enlightening care, a vast 
number of illustrations of world-wide deriva- 
tion enforcing the text. 

A volume cognate in subject, by the late 
Prof. I’. H. King, is Soils and Soil Manage- 
ment ($1.50 net), in which from the stand- 
point of a large knowledge and world-wide 
observation, the problems of staying the 
waste of soils; of the laws governing pro- 
ductive capacity; questions of moisture, of 
the reclamation of swamplands, etc., are ably 
discussed. In view of the fact that our abil- 
ity to keep in the race may depend much 
upon a change from the old careless farming 
methods to those “‘which tend to increase the 
yield per unit area,” these terse, clear, sug- 
gestive, readable chapters are very pertinent 
today. 

The third is a small volume by Adolph 
Kruhm, The Home Vegetable Garden ($1.00 
net), whose first part consists of brief but 
pregnant talks about preliminary garden 
work. The second part, a short treatise on 
up-to-date garden vegetables, brings a wel- 
come help to the busy small gardener who, 
unable to spend time or space in trying the 
new things exploited in the catalogues, keeps 
on year in and out with the same old list 
about which he knows. But here are named 
many improved varieties offered with “the 
most reliable and up-to-date advice obtain- 
able,” the descriptions “being dictated by ex- 
perience, the truest teacher.” 

The evident trend back to the country is 
bringing out some helpful books. Wealth 
from the Soil (Forbes. $1.00) is another 
volume from Mr. Bowsfield, whose “Making 
the Farm Pay,” now reported one of the six 
non-fiction books oftenest called for at the 
New York Publie Library, seems to have met 
a need of the hour. Recognizing a return- 
ing interest in the land among urbans, this 
new volume is meant to aid “town people 
who wish to become farmers,” and though 
noting many difficulties along the way and 
urging due caution, together with time allow- 
ance for the slow gathering of experience, 


the author frankly affirms that “it is feasible— 


for city men and women to take land and 
engage in farming.” Such matters as 
whether to rent or buy, the comparative ad- 
vantages of stock, crops, poultry, etec., are 
earefully threshed out; one of the hardest 
of farm problems, “help,” receives enlighten- 
ing suggestions: there are chapters on farm 
accounts, on dairying. on various profitable 
field crops. on money-making in garden truck 
and other expedients. The book teems with 
information and careful, expert advice. 
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After these business-like chapters it is an 
agreeable diversion to find the same ques- 
tions taken up in the guise of a pleasant 
little tale. Such is The Key to the Land, 
by F. C. Rockwell (Harpers. $1.00 net). 
“T have lived and earned a living in both 
city and country. I believe in the country 
and in country living,” he writes prefa- 
torily; and in this story, depicting the for- 
tunes of a city man who, with his family 
found refuge on an old farm after business 
reverses, he gives forcible expression to this 
faith and confidence. If somewhat idealized, 
as is the fictionist’s way, the story still 
shows intimate understanding of the de- 
mands and difficulties, as well as the advan- 
tages of farm life, while the pluck, ingenuity 
and intelligence with which all emergencies 
are met is full of profitable suggestion to 
beginners on the land. 

The A-B-C of Gardening, by Eben HE. Rex- 
ford (Harpers. 50c.), as its name might 
imply, is mainly for beginners. It contains 
brief, compact rules and information and is 
happily suggestive; a handy little volume. 

Those seeking to “speed up” and increase 
the products of their gardens would do well 
to examine The Gardenette, by Benjamin F. 
Albaugh (Stewart & Kidd, $1.25 net). The 
author’s very intelligent experiments with 
both vegetables and flowers, in a small area, 
through a series of years, are most suggestive 
for the small and ambitious gardner, espe- 
cially his account of the “Sandwich System,” 
by which he has accomplished large results. 
The book brims with useful garden hints, 
contains a valuable scheme or plan for “suc- 
cession” plantings, and much tabulated and 
illustrated information. 

Epwarp S. FARWELL. 


More Outdoor Books 


For tourists botanically inclined [lower- 
ing Plants of the Riviera, by A. Stuart 
Thompson (Longmans. $3.00 net), with an 
extremely interesting introduction by Pro- 
fessor Tansley, must prove a valuable com- 
panion, being of portable size, yet describing 
about 1,800 of the commonest plants. The 
text is aided by twenty-four very beautiful 
colored plates and many black and whites, 
often photos. 

Julia Ellen Rogers’ books have become 
well known popular helps to an acquaintance 
with sylvan forms. Her handy little T'ree 
Book (Doubleday, Page. $1.00 net), with 
its brief text, simple key and good illustra- 
tions, seems a helpful pocket guide for the 
region east of the Rockies. 

Wild Woods and Waterways, by William 
Chalmers Covert (Presbyterian Board. $1.35 
net), is a delightful series of essays which 
have in them the tang of the clear summer 
air, the vision of natural beauty and all the 
varied sounds of the streams and woods. 
The book is a walk in the woods. One has 
the feeling of going a-fishing with a rod over 
his shoulder, hears the murmuring of brooks 
and the roaring of the falls, senses the weird- 
ness of solitude and tastes the life that is 
primitive and self-reliant. This is a charm- 
ing nature book, profusely illustrated. 

Warning for the unfit, as well as advice 
and encouragement for the fit, is contained 
in The Lure of the Land, by Harvey W. 
Wiley (Century. $1.40 net). In a spicy 
chapter on Boomers and Boomees he un- 
covers the advertising traps laid for the un- 
wary, and shows that “all is not gold that 
glitters.’ Even those who were “brought 
up on a farm” thirty or forty years ago are 
told that old ways of farming will not do 
now. But, after all is said by way of warn- 
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ing, there remains “the lure of the land,” 
and happy is he who has the capital and 
knowledge and strength and patience to fol- 
low the lure and lead a healthy, happy and 
prosperous life on the land. How to do 
this is the main message of the book. More- 
over, “the farmer of the future will be the 
leader of thought, the expounder of the true 
philosophy and the conserver of wholesome 
politics for the nation.” Farm Finance, 
Agricultural Wastes, The Soil and Its Possi- 
bilities are some of the topics. Mr. Wiley 
is a writer of clear, attractive, forceful Eng- 
lish, and it is a delight, as well as profitable 
to read his book. 

Four charming nature books prepared for 
school use by Dallas Lore Sharp are bound 
in one attractive volume with the title The 
Whole Year Round (Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.00 net). There are fifty-one chapters, 
divided into four groups, according to the 
seasons, and following in general the out-of- 
door life through the year, beginning with 
the frogs, pussy willows and arbutus and 
closing with Things to Hear This Winter. 
All kinds of living things, plants, birds, furry 
creatures and water creatures are seen and 
described in language understood by children. 
It is a treasure house of delightful informa- 
tion, and if read aloud will fill many a pleas- 
ant evening. Then, too, the volume is richly 
illustrated and just to become familiar with 
the pictures is an education. A _ splendid 
present for a young boy or girl. 

A beautifully illustrated little gift-book is 
Nature's. Moods (Macmillan. 80c. net). a 
little anthology of verse, arranged under the 
titles of From Daybreak to Nightfall and 
Through the Changing Seasons. All the 
finer poems on nature by a great number of 
writers, known and unknown, are included. 


Bramble Bees 


Another volume compiled from the work of 
the aged J. Henri Fabre, Bramble Bees and 
Others (Part IL. of “The Wild Bee’) (Dodd, 
Mead. $1.50 net), again witnesses the al- 
most incredible industry and patience which 
this investigator has maintained through a 
very protracted life. Often by ingenious ar- 
rangements having allured these tiny insect 
forms to nidify in his study, they have there 
revealed for his pen to record the most secret 
and sacred mysteries connected with their 
brief lives. 

In this volume the distribution of the 
sexes, the permutations of sex, the mother’s 
command over sex, parthogenesis and many 
other interesting problems of bee life are ex- 
amined with the same keen insight and un- 
flinching logic to which readers of Fabre are 
accustomed. As to insect intelligence, he 
again records his faith that the insect has 
‘not intelligence,’ but, “within the sphere 
of its business what may be called discern- 
ment.” 

In Chapter 10 he discusses the point, does 
the tool decide the trade?—as is often, he 
says, claimed—or does the worker’s inborn 
impulse enable it to adapt any tool it has 
to its need? quoting in favor of the latter 
—his own view—Ben Franklin, who, he 
says, “left us a maxim much to the point, 
‘A good workman should be able to plane 
with a saw and saw with a plane.’ The in- 
sect is too good a workman not to follow 
the advice of the sage of Boston.” The 
volume lacks somewhat the unique interest 
imparted to its predecessor by autobiograph- 
ical passages of rare charm, though it is not 
without some such, aJways disclosing as they 
do the poet soul of this singularly lovable 
and gifted man. 
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Home Problems 


The superior importance of the home in edu- 
cation is emphasized in Child Training, by V. M. 
Hillyer (Century. $1.60 net). This practical 
manual is a guide for the education of chil- 
dren under seven years. Its faithful use would 
certainly facilitate the task of the school 
teacher who now has to take material which is 
very raw indeed. The book “lays out a course 
of lessons and drills that can be given a class 
or an individual by either the trained or the 
untrained teacher or parent.” The scope may 
be learned from the headings given to the sec- 


tions: Habit Drills, Social Training, Story 
Telling, Physical Training, Rhythmic Arts, 
Free Play, Manual Training, Information. 


Much of the training in obedience, orderliness, 
concentration, ete., is a factor in all well-regu- 
lated homes, but it is here systematized and 
correlated, 

The methods are made very plain. Nothing 
so sensible and suggestive has appeared in a 


long time. The system need not be followed 
slavishly. But it points the way to attain 
those qualities of sanity, simplicity and effi- 


ciency which belong at the foundation of the 
education of each child. 

For all who are interested in child study, 
for parent-teacher associations, mothers’ clubs 
and all kindred organizations, William A. Mc- 
Keever has prepared Outlines of Child Study 
(Maemillan. $1.00 net). It contains, first, 
forty pages on the best plan of organization 
and management of child study clubs and then, 
through the rest of the book, a‘series of Child- 
Study Programs, 112 in all. Of these eighteen 
are on The Mother and the Infant, twelve on 
The Pre-School Development of the Child, 
twenty-two on the Pre-Adolescent Boy and Girl, 
ten on The Vacation Activities of the Young, 
ete. Each program contains references for 
reading and suggestions for discussion. The 
volume ends with valuable book lists. This is 
a splendid handbook prepared by a master of 
the subject. 

A new book by William Byron Forbush, the 
author of ‘The Boy Problem” and president of 
The American Institute of Child Life, is a 
Manual of Play (Jacobs. $1.50 net). It is 
just the book parents and teachers will wel- 
come, for it is full of information and sugges- 
tion of the most practical nature. No other 
volume on play contains so much material of 
value in the home, in the yard, on the porch, 
in the playroom. Some chapter titles will 
suggest the range of the themes: The Home 
Playroom, The Home Club, What Children Play 
at Each Age, Play with Dolls, Bottle Dolls, 
Plays of Mimie Life, Sunday Play, Fifty Play 
Devices, Parties, ete. 

A—RB—C of Good Form, by Anne Seymour 
(Harpers. 50c, net), is a good handbook on 
manners, on ecards and calling, introductions 
and invitations, weddings, dances, table eti- 
quette, ete. It is well written, clear and sen- 
sible. ‘ 

Brief, clear and practical is the manual, 
A—B—O of .Housekeeping, by Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick (Marper. 50c.). It deals with 
the fundamentals of choosing and furnishing a 
home, providing for food, for order and clean- 
liness and for managing the finances. Mrs. 
Herrick is excellent authority. Her statements 
are easy to remember and provide a workable 
basis for the use of the young housekeeper who 
ean supply details to suit her individual needs. 

“To meet the needs of the girl of high-school 
age and the average housekeeper,” Elizabeth 
Condit and Jessie A. Long of the Pratt Insti- 
tute have written How to Cook and Why (Har- 
pers. $1.00 net). Without robbing the cook- 
books of their receipts they disclose basic prin- 
ciples, give up-to-date facts and admirable ad- 
vice as to methods. They discuss a host of 
things vitally important to good cookery in 
plain, untechnical terms. Many valuable tables, 
a good index and helpful illustrations add to 
the book's capacity for usefulness. 

“To all those who are concerned in the pro- 
longation of life this book 1s hopefully dedi- 
cated,” such is the foreword to a new cook- 
book, Meatless Cookery, by Maria M. Gillmore 
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(Dutton. $2.00 net). The book is indeed 
particularly timely in these days of hardening 
of arteries and increased blood pressure, and 
it contains a great variety of suggestions as to 
healthful dietry. Some traces of pedantry 


make the book less useful than it might have 


been, and some cooks would stumble over ‘“‘bi- 
carbonate of soda,’ “potassium bicarbonate” 
and the “ounces” of butter (so designated) for 
whom the book might have been made a little 
simpler. But as a whole it is a book eminently 
worth while, 

An encouraging and informing book for the 
housekeeper is The Nutrition of a Household, 
by Edwin Tenn Brewster and Lilian Brewster 
(Houghton Mifflin. $1.00 net). Here are gath- 
ered the results of modern research in the mat- 
ter of food values. On the whole it is en- 
couraging, since the sum of the general advice 
is to eat what suits us, only not too much, to 
“eat at leisure, with a clear conscience and a 
quiet mind what one likes and knows he can 
digest.” But if the reader wishes to know 
about the proteins, fats and sugars of his daily 
food, here are the tables and he can arrange 
for himself a scientific diet and be at ease. 

The results of parental experience appear in 
a group of helpful essays called Mothers and 
Children, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher (Holt. 
$1.25 net). The general topic of the relation 
of the child to the home and of the home to 
the child is well covered. Much is said on the 
difficult subject of obedience. Shall it be un- 
thinkingly implicit or based upon reason? How 
late shall it be required? Good balance is fur- 
nished in the chapter on ‘not taking the chil- 
dren too seriously.’”’ The advice to the mother 
who is bereft of her children by reason of their 
having grown up and away from her is unique. 
The discussions are enlivened by anecdotes and 
shrewd comments making the philosophy con- 
crete, The last chapter is a surprise, forecast- 
ing, as it does, a time when the mother’s only 
relation to her child will be the physical one 
of giving it birth, and experts will deal with it 
from that starting point, while the mother will 
enter into the economic life of the outsiae world. 
It is well to call to mind the fact that the 
present trend is toward rather than away from 
“mothering.” Also that homes, if they are to 
be maintained at all, require resident engineers, 
They have never been known to run themselves. 

A book with a most delightful atmosphere is 
Montessori Children, by Carolyn S. Bailey 
(Holt. $1.25 net). Most parents will wonder 
if Dr. Montessori had their children or had any 
children all day instead of only a few hours 
a day, whether the atmosphere of the book 
would be quite so ideal. Nevertheless the feel- 
ing which runs through all the pages is most 
illuminating and helpful and the book can be 
heartily recommended to all parents and 
teachers, 

Before the Baby Comes, by Marianna Wheeler 
(Harpers. $1.00 net), is a non-technical man- 
ual for prospective mothers, which is readable, 
practical and helpful, The author was for 
twenty years superintendent of the Babies’ Hos- 
pital in New York and writes from a wide ex- 
perience. ] 

Well equipped and happy the infant whose 
mother has received the gift of Baby Clothing, 
by. Wilena Hitching (Stokes. $1.00 net). In 
a case are a small volume filled with sensible, 
practical suggestions and also seventeen paper 
patterns. It is fascinating to look these over. 
There are pictures of each garment and dia- 
grams to supplement the patterns. All neces- 
sary knitting and crocheting rules are given 
with cuts showing the exact size of needles to 
be used. The latest expert opinion as to mate- 
rial and style will be found here. 

In Live and Learn (Macmillan. $1.00 net) 
Dr. Washington Gladden discusses tn a very 
simple fashion some very practical questions 
which arise in the intellectual, moral and rell- 
gious life of young people. He writes out of 
a rich experience and gives wise counsel on 
learning how to think, speak, see, hear, give, 
serve, win and walt, It is a book addressed to 
youths in the process of their education, but 
parents and teachers are not overlooked. 

The wisdom of a long life {s compregsed Into 
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small compass in Dr, William Eliot Griffis’s lit- 
tle work, The House We Live in (Funk & Wag- 


nalls. 60c. net). Starting from the familiar 
passage about the pitcher at the fountain and 
the well at the cistern the author gives the re- 
sults of his more than sixty years of life with 
regard to the care and treatment of the body. 
It is full of quotable phrases, “People who 
laugh a great deal are rarely found on the oper- 
ating table,’’ ‘He who eats least eats longest," 
“The word nerves is not in the Bible,”’ and the 
book is a real tonic and stimulus to the proper 
eare of the body. It might well serve as the 
text-book for the coming Reformed Church of 
Christ Scientist. 


Literature of the War 


While not an ordinary history, there is his- 
tory in its most fascinating and interesting 
form in Famous Days and Deeds in Holland and 
Belgium, by Charles Morris (Lippincott. $1.25 
net). The ‘deeds’ include the chivalry of 
William the Silent and Sir Philip Sidney, the 
daring exploits of Van Tromp and the other 
admirals, the sufferings, burnings and tortures 
under the Spanish invaders and last but not 
least the -desolation of Belgium in this last 
war, The illustrations really illustrate both 
the art and history of the Netherlands, When 
so much interest centers in the Netherlands in 
these days, it is worth while to read of the 
former siege of Antwerp, of how Leyden was 
saved from the sea and of the capture and 
evacuation of Mons in the former centuries. 

A vigorous writer who provides editorial 
matter for over thirty journals of the United 
States and Canada, Frank Crane, has collected 
his editorials on the present war in a volume ~ 
entitled War and World Government (Lane. 
$1.00 net). He begins with protesting against 
the present senseless and inhuman conflict, and 
as he proceeds he shows up its folly and sum- 
mons men to unite their energies to promote a 
world government that shall put an end to 
such worse than useless strife. 

Another reprint of a volume issued before 
the war is France in Danger, by Paul Vergnet 
(Dutton. $1.00 net). “French nationality 
menaced by Pan-German aggression,” is the 
sub-title and indicates the theme of the work. 
The little volume shows that even in France a 
few prophetic souls understood what Germany 
was dreaming, and what the dream meant of 
peril to France. It contains quotations from 
German papers and German speeches which 
show clearly, in spite of Professor Miinsterberg, 


what ‘Deutschland iiber alles in der Welt” 
really meant, at least for the Pan-German 
League. The superior value of this volume is 


in the large number of quotations from Ger- 
man writings as an evidence of the German 
spirit in 1913. 

As illuminating and fair a book as has yet 
been written by a citzen of a belligerent nation 
is Prof, J. Holland Rose’s The Origins of the 
War (Putnam. $1.00 net). To the readers of 
war literature there is little new in the facts 
of the case. Professor Rose came to this coun- 
try a few years ago as Lowell Lecturer. He is 
a reliable student of history and his opinions 
are worthy of high regard. He recognizes that 
a commercial rivalry for the control of the 
world’s markets has arisen between Britain and 
Germany and that the personality of the 
Kaiser and Germany’s world policy made a rup- 
ture natural unless stemmed by reason and 
morality. 

Dr. Shumaker writes a little book on The 
World Crisis and the Way to Peace (Putnams. 
T5e. net), which is novel in its suggestions. He 
deplores the neutrality of the United States in 
the face of violations of international law, he 
suggests the appropriation by our government of 
twenty millions of dollars for Red Cross work 
among the belligerents, calls for a month's truce, 
for appeals to God, to men of good will, to 
mothers and to the warring nations. He de- 
mands intervention in the name of humanity. 
Dr. Shumaker feels keenly the horror of the 
war. He writes with feeling, deep and moying. 
It is a great burden on his heart. He voices 
the thought and the feeling of thousands. But, 
alas! it Is not so simply done, 


Books for Every One 


There is no reason, in these days, why any 
home should be without good books. Every- 


man’s Library, a splendid collection of little,- 


handy volumes, well printed and inexpensive 
(Dutton, 35c, net each; leather, 75c.), covers 
every department of literature: history, biog- 
raphy, travel, science, philosophy, theology, 
poetry, essays, oratory, fiction, juveniles, etc., 
presenting the classic works in each. It would 
Seem impossible that any man who loves good 
books should fail to find scores of volumes in 
this collection which he would gladly place on 
his book shelves. For the poor man who would 
rather starve a little than go without books 
this is a godsend. Recently twenty-one new 
volumes have been issued in the Library, bring- 
ing the total up to 721, and this new group of 
volumes yery well illustrates the plan and qual- 
ity of the series. It is impossible in this lim- 
ited space to comment on each volume, but the 
titles will speak for themselves. 

The Life of Robert Browning, by 
Dowden. 

Caesar’s Gallic Wars, translated by W, A. 
McDeyitte. 

Carlyle’s Essays (2 vols.). 

Froude’s Short Studies (vol, 2). 

The Story of a Peasant, by Mrckmann-Chat- 
rian (2 vols.). 

Windsor Castle, by Ainsworth. 

Tom Cringle’s Log, by Michael Scott. 

The Subaltern, by G. R. Gleig. 

Poor Folk, and The Gambler, by Dostoievsky. 

The Wars of the Jews, by Josephus. 

The French Revolution, by Mignet. 

British Historical Speeches, edited by Ernest 
Rhys. 

Poems, by Emerson. 

Ibsen’s Brand. 

Heimskringla; the Olaf Sagas. 

The Rights of Man, by Thomas Paine: 

The Advancement of Learning, by Lord 
Bacon. 

Travels in Italy, by Young. 

Tales of Ancient Greece, by Sir G. W. Cox. 
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Recent~Fiction 


An exciting and extraordinary romance is 
indeed that described by Molly Elliot Seawell 
in Vhe Diary of w Beauty (Lippincott. $1.25 
net). A country girl, beginning her life as as- 
sistant in a post office, is moved by a series of 
interesting events to a home on Fifth Avenue; 
and all of this because of the gift of beauty 
which won the friendship of an_ eccentric 
woman of wealth. ‘The story is told in the 
form of a diary, wherein are recorded the 
vicissitudes of a career in which European 
travel, popularity, poverty and final bliss fol- 
low in succession, The closing scene occurs on 
an ocean liner in a terrific storm. 


A sequel to “Tarzan of the Apes,’’ by Wdgar 


Rice Burroughs, now appears in The Return of 
Harzan (McClurg. $1.30). he story opens 
-on board of a steamer from America, bound for 
Franee. Then and there begin a series of ad- 
ventures in which Tarzan has ample oppor- 
tunity to exhibit his extraordinary strength. 
He incurs the hatred of a villain who follows 
him with implacable and deadly hostility. 
Finally he returns to the very island where as 
a child he had grown up among the apes, and 
he falls back into his savage life. However, 
fate brings Jane Porter also to the same place 
to be rescued again, and finally both return 
happily to civilization. It is a story in which 
imagination is given free rein, and one amazing 
event follows another in quick succession, 
Among the many novels of feminism the 
most powerful which has yet appeared is The 
Second Blooming, by W. L. George (Little, 
Brown. $1.35 net). The story takes up one 
section in the lives of three sisters, prosperous 
British matrons. The oldest has no children, 
the youngest has so many that she has no 
leisure for discontent, and the middle one has 
two children and much spare time. It is the 
last who holds the center of the scene. The 
theory exemplified is that after a few years of 
matrimony there comes a time of restlessness 


and a cravilt for new stimulations. ‘he oldest 


sister has betaken herself to politics. It is 
ludicrous to observe the modern Woman hand- 
ing her infants over to ‘texperts’ and then 
rushing frantically about for something to do. 
‘his is the case with the second sister until 
she becomes in secret the mistress of a man 
whom she finds fascinating. When that passion 
dies she placidly goes on with the old life. It 
is disappointing, after all, not to come upon 
a fuller philosophy of feminism, ‘The most ex- 


plicit idea is expressed by the clandestine 
lover: “Open the door of the harem, and 
women will be content to stay inside.” This 


bold assertion is matched by another to the 
effect that the lawlessness of women will be 
cured when they make their own laws. The 
book is keen and clever, but frankly pagan. 
All the woman's loyalties are as ‘“‘mere scraps 
of paper.””~The man boasts that he takes what 
he wants on the principle that might makes 
right. And why not a third “blooming’’ and 
another liaison? Intoxicating experiences tend 
to repetition. 

Much iteration has given something 
wooden efiect to the story of Columbus. 
jiarly refreshing, therefore, is Daybreak, by 
Mlizabeth Miller (Scribners. $1.35 net). The 
story opens shortly before the final triumph of 
lerdinand and Isabella over the Moors. ‘Their 
court is depicted brilliant, but dwelling in 
tents and following the course of battle even 
as the martial king and queen. [Tour young 
waiting women are known as ‘‘the knightly 
maids,” and their love affairs are romantic and 
pervasive. In fact, the love story is so good 
as to make the historical part seem natural. 
But plenty of space is given to those charac- 
ters whose names are famous. The king and 
queen are well and truthfully drawn in their 
united yet independent governing processes. 
And Columbus, patient dreamer, fiery adven- 
turer, attractive and austere, stands out in 
living reality. The taking of Granada, the 
voyage on the unknown seas and the triumphal 
return of Columbus are the great scenes. But 
nowhere is the book dull, and it leaves the im- 
pression of vivid, yeasty life, It may be com- 
mended to those teachers who about Oct. 12 
each year wish that ‘Columbus had never 
landed.” 

No philosophy, destructive or constructive, is 
to be found in Bealby, by H. G. Wells (Mac- 
millan). There are those who will deem this 
the first enjoyable story by Mr. Wells. It is 
an outrageous farce but really funny all the 
way through. Not only are the situations 
absurd, but there are queer little unexpected 
turns. Bealby is that common object, a boy 
who does not wish to work, but circumstances 
force him to become a kind of cook’s assistant’s 
assistant in the house of a family of newly- 
made English gentry. Trying to shirk his tasks 
causes him to commit ‘some inadvertent sins 
and he runs away to escape the consequences. 
He is back in a week, but what a week! 
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Refined civilization overwrought to the point 
of staleness is remarkably well described in 
The Wooden Horse, by Hugh Walpole (Doran. 
$1.25 net). The family name is Trojan, which 
fact gives a clue to the choice of title. The 
family seat looks down upon a Cornish village 
and out over the sea,. The family black sheep 
is the eldest son, just returned from New Zea- 
land with plenty of money but unable to choose 
the right tie or to shine at afternoon tea or to 
discuss the latest poetry. His hearty, friendly 
ways are considered ‘‘common” and he is frozen 
to silence. But that is not the whole of the 
story. Although at first be turns to his old 
friends, the fisherman, for his sole companions, 
a happy love affair develops most unexpectedly. 
Dignity and shrewdness combined give to him 
finally the whip hand. Offsetting, somewhat, 
the tedious pettiness of the Trojan cult is the 
mystical fascination of the Cornish seaboard. 

A stirring story of a great plot of counter- 
feiting United States gold coin is told in A 
Siren of the Snows, by Stanley Shaw (Little, 
Brown. $1.30 net). A Secret Service man is 
sent on the trail which takes him far up in 
snowbound Canada. There he has startling 
experiences and discovers the plant where the 


counterfeits are made, but meanwhile he falls 
in loye with the daughter of the chief culprit 
That complicates matters. But after some un 
tangling and explaining everything turns out 
as it should and the young hero gets both the 
girl and the glory. 

It is a source of wonder how a child looks 
upon the doings of the grown up people whu 
surround him. One such view is attempted in 
Feliz Tells. It, by Lucy Pratt (Appletons. 
$1.25 net). A ten-year-old boy finds a shelf of 
books with such titles as, “What to do with the 
Child,” “The Nature of the Child,” ete, But 
there are none about ‘‘The Nature of Fathers 
and Mothers,’’ a void which he laboriously 
proceeds to fill. Of course he deals mainly 
with his own parents and parental neighbors. 
But can any grown person really voice the re- 
flections of a child, or could the child? 

From prairie and wilderness to the wide 
ocean Harold Bindloss turns for the most ex- 
citing scenes of his latest novel, The Secret of 
the Reef (Stokes. $1.30 net). Three young 
men of the Canadian West who are very poor 
undertake to go in search of certain chests of 
gold sunk with a wrecked vessel on a barren 
island. Their combined means afford only an 
old sloop for the stormy passage. The unsafe 
harbor and a defective diving apparatus add tuo 
the problems. In the end everything turns ov 
surprisingly well for all hands. 

One of the best volumes of war fiction thus 


“far produced is Little Comrade, by Burton BH 


Stevenson (Holt. $1.20 net). A young Amer 
ican surgeon returning from a surgical con 
gress at Vienna is caught in the meshes of the 
great conflict. His experiences become en 
tangled with those of a beautiful French woman 
of the secret service, who appeals to him for 
help, It is a lively plot and not more violent 
or dramatic than scenes with which the papers 
make us familiar. 

Readers of Mary S. Watts’s earlier works 
will eagerly take up The Rise of Jennie Cush- 
ing (Macmillan. $1.35 net) knowing the treat 
in store for them. Others will have a pleasant 
surprise; for in the flood of novels coming 
from the press there are few written with as 
wide and precise a knowledge of human nature 
exhibited in many types, with as trenchant a 
humor and with as carefully trained a pen. 
Jennie Cushing’s rise is from a fatherless and 
motherless childhood cursed by the blight of a 
“Reform School.’’ Why do we not use a more 
fitting epithet and call them ‘deform schools’ ? 
Her rise is along a road not “conventional,” 
though much of it is hard-trodden, and the full 
height of her attainment will be appreciated 
only by sympathetic and thoughtful readers. 
““Tf I was going to do a thing, I’d do it!’ was 
Jennie’s formula, uttered without boasting, 
borne out by almost every action of her life.” 


Books Received 


Training the Young, A Simple Course of In- 
struction for Boys and Girls in Preparation for 
Ohurch: Membership, by John Lyon Caughey 
(Presbyterian Board. 10c. net), with eight 
Leaficts for Members of the Class (5c. net). 

Retrospect of a Lappy Ministry, by Samuel ~ 
Dunham (Vali-Ballou). 

Dojia Clarines, by Serafin y Joaquin Alvarez 
Quintero (D. C. Heath). 


Congregational Churches of Vermont and 


Their Ministry, by John M. Comstock (Cale- 
donian Co. $1.50 net). 
Visions of the Dusk, by Fenton Johnson 


(Privately printed). 

The Unveiling, by Jackson Boyd 
($1.25 net). 

Twimbu, by R. E. Dennett (Unwin Brothers). 

Trends of Thought and Christian Truth, by 
John A, W. Hass (Badger. $1.50 net). 

The Making of Men, by W. A. Harper (Chris- 


(Putnam, 


tian Publishing Association. T75c.). 

Boarding Round, by John Otis Barrows 
(Roxburgh Publishing Co. $1.25). 

Adventures in Faith, by C. Kk. Ober (Associa- 


tion Press). 

The Son of the Prefect, by Edmund Hamilton 
Sears (Badger. $1.25 net). 

Deborah Moses, by Andrew Wellington (Good- 
will Publishing Co.). 
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Religious Aspects of Snicial Service 


We have frequently been asked for advice concerning books on social service. The literature of the subject con- 
tains more volumes than it is possible for us to enumerate on this page, but our readers may find a selected list on the 
religious aspects of social service helpful. The list given herewith is by no means comprehensive, even on this theme. 
Our only promise is that each volume mentioned is worth a place in a minister’s library. 

Four volumes by Dr. Washington Gladden may fittingly be named first, as Dr. Gladden was one of the first to 
write plainly and fearlessly on this modern problem. The Church and Modern Life ($1.25 net) is the latest volume 
by him on this topic, and deals especially with the duty of the church as an organization. Christianity and Socialism 
$1.00 net) is especially valuable for the author’s criticism of Socialism as a proposed remedy for social ills. Applied 
Christianity ($1.25 net) discusses labor organizations, Christianity and Wealth, Christianity and Popular Amusements, 
Intemperance, Divorce, Gambling, etc. The New Idolatry ($1.20 net) contains essays on the Use of Wealth, Ill Got- 
ten Gains, The Ethics of Luxury, Religion and Democracy and other allied topics. 

Another of the pioneers on this theme is Walter Rauschenbusch, whose two volumes are so well known that it is 
hardly necessary to more than mention their names in this list. Christianity and the Social Crisis (50c. net) deals 
particularly with the history and theory of social problems. Christianizing the Social Order ($1.50 net) is a more 
thorough discussion of the practical working out of these problems. 

A third equally popular writer, whose books are of primary importance, Francis Greenwood Peabody, has issued 
four volumes on this topic. Jesus Christ and the Social Question ($1.50 net) was the volume with which he intro- 
duced the discussion. A little later carne Jesus Christ and the Christian Character (50c. net), which deals more directly 
with practice and less with theory. ‘The third volume was entitled Approach to the Social Question ($1.25 net), and 
the fourth volume, which is perhaps the most satisfactory, is The Christian Life in the Modern World ($1.25 net). 
It deals frankly with the difficult question, how we are to Christianize the social life and the business of the world. 

One of the most vigorous of modern writers, Henry C. Vedder, has published two books, Socialism and the Ethics 
of Jesus (50c. net), in which the author endeavors to show how the principles of Socialism conform to the teachings of 
Jesus; and The Gospel-of Jesus and the Problems of Democracy ($1.50 net). The former volume is especially valuable 
as an ethical study. The second volume is an endeavor to make practical application of the principles of Christianity 
to such matters as The Problem of Social Justice, The Problem of the Child, The Problem of the Slum, ete. 

Another of the early writers, and one of the most reliable, was Charles Richmond Henderson, whose volume, 
Social Duties from the Christian Point of View ($1.50 net), was especially prepared for class use. It is equally valu- 
able for the individual reader. It deals with questions of personal duty in the home, in rural and urban communities, 
in business and in leisure, touching many topics not generally considered. 

Among other volumes which have attracted wide attention, four may be mentioned in one group “as dealing with 
the topic in somewhat similar fashion. The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit, by Charles Reynolds Brown (50c. 
net). “This is the course of Lyman Beecher lectures for young men entering the ministry, but laymen also, who wish 
to know what their ministers ought to think and say, will find good guidance here. Christianity and the Social Order, 
by R. J. Campbell ($1.50 net), is an impassioned discussion from the minister of the City Temple, dealing with the 
Kingdom of God, The Socialized State, etc. The Church and the Changing Order, by Shailer Mathews (5oc. net), 
discusses more thoroughly than most writers the adaptations which the church itself, in its organized activity, should 
make in order to promote the Kingdom. The Rights of Man ($1.30 net) contains the Lowell Institute lectures deliy- 
ered by Dr. Lyman Abbott. They deal both with fundamental social principles and their apphicaions and are based 
upon long experience and intimate knowledge, especially of city life. 

The Church and the Labor Conflict, by Parley Paul Womer ($1.50 net), is an effort “‘to supply concreteness to the 
discussion” under such topics as Justice for the Wage Earner, The Protection of the Wage Earner, Woman and Child, 
The Question of the Open or Closed Shop, Labor’s Appeal to Violence, etc. 

Religion in Social Action, by Graham Taylor ($1.25 net), is described by Jane Addams as “an able attempt to 
state the actual relation existing between organized religion and social amelioration.” It deals with fundamental 
problems—The Family, Neighborship, The Common Ground and Interdependence of Industry and Religion, ete. 

Another vigorous writer is Scott Nearing, and in Social Religion ($1.00 net) he gives “an interpretation of 
Christianity in terms of modern life.” “It is the function of social religion,” he says, “to abolish ignorance and graft 
and to provide a vision of normal manhood-and adjusted life toward which society may strive.” 

One of the very latest volumes, and one which has been most warmly indorsed, is The Reconstruction of the 
Church, by Paul Moore Strayer ($1.50 net). One typical section considers What the Church is For, Where the 
Church Fails, and Why the Church Has Been Halted. 

Two books from across the water may be included in the list, First, Christ in the Social Order, by W. M. Clow 
(soc. net). This is the work of a professor of Christian ethics in Glasgow University, but the “social unrest” which 
he considers in the light of the teaching of Christ is the same in Glasgow and New York. ‘The one question of the 
writer is, “What is the will of Christ?” The second volume is Social Aspects of Christian Morality, by W. S. Bruce 
($2.50 net). This volume contains lectures delivered by the author in Edinburgh on The Family, Marriage, The 
State, The Social Mind, The Ethics of War, The Ethics of Art and other social topics. 


{ EXPERT ADVICE ABOUT BOOKS is cheerfully given to our friends WITHOUT CHARGE. Letters are often received by us, asking 
for such advice on given topics, These requests are invited and welcome. They will be answered either by personal correspondence, or, 
if the matter is of general interest, by printed material in the “Little Guide to Books Worth While.” 
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THEOLOGICAL | THEOLOGICAL 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Scientific methods with 


CONNEOTIOCIT, HARTFORD. 
practical training for the 
ministry. Large faculty 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL | 
Pst SEMINARY 


—— and resident. Open 
to college graduates of all 
churches. 
Associated with 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Hartford School of Missions 


Fitting for foreign service. fen, lang go address is Faculty Exchange, 
Add M. W. JACOBUS, D f Semi , Hartford, Ct. niversity 0 cago. 
Ne dee emo: oUt tel ot.) 7 6°. 0. 8. DAVIS, President. 


Sa 20 N. Ashland Boulevard. 
CONNEOTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE SCHOOL OF RELICION 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
qd) 
(2) 
(3) 


| Chicago Theological Seminary 


(Chartered in 1855) 


moves to the vicinity of the University of Chicago, 
where it begins its fifty-eighth year Sept. 30, 1915. 


It prepares for @ Church Ministry. 
( 


Foreign Missions. 
(3) Community Service. 
(4) Religious Education. 


An annual fellowship is offered providing for two 
years of study abroad. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


A Theological School for 
College Graduates only 


High-grade work with high-grade students inan ideal 
place for study: an old university town, famous as a 


religious O B E RL IN musicaland 


missionary 
center. 

Degrees A.M., B.D.and S.T.M. for 1,3 or4 years work. 
Broad electives, low expenses, with self-support. 

Faculty: King, Bosworth, Fiske, Fullerton, Hutchins. 

Lyman, MacLennan and Swing.’ For catalog, etc., address 


THE JUNIOR DEAN, Council Hall, Oberiin, 0. 


Pastoral Serviee at Home. 

Service in the Foreign Field. 
Keligious Education. 

(4) Practical Philanthropy. 

(5) History and Philosophy of Keligion. 


Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D., and Ph. D. may be obtained 


by students. For catalogue, address Dean CHAS. R. 
BROWN, New Haven, Ct. 


educa- 
tional, 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University. 
A professional training schoel for Christian Ministers, 
with athree years’ course of study leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity. Courses in all departments of | 
Theology, with liberal privileges of election. Students 
have access to Courses offered by the Harvard Divinity 
Faculty, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the 
Faculty of the Episcopal Theological School. 
For catalogues and information apply to 
PRESIDENT ALBERT PARKER FITCH, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Curriculum modern, thorough, practical. 
University of California courses free. Open 
to qualified students of any denomination 
and both sexes. Loeation and climate un- 
excellad. Opens August 17th, 1915. Address 
C. S. NAsH, President, Berkeley, California. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


| 


THEOLOGICAL 


Ad 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


100th year opens Sept. 29, 1915. For College 
or non-College men. Courses, regular and 
elective; leading to diploma or degree; mod- 
ern, thorough, practical. Expenses low. For 
Oatalogue or information address 

Prof. WARREN J. MouLron, Cor. Sec’y. 


TH. FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 

2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; ‘Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles: 
Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


The Congregationalist 


will be pleased to furnish 
its subscribers information 
about any school or college 
whose announcement ap- 


pears in these columns. 
We will, upon request, ob- 
tain circulars, catalogues 
and other details at no ex- 
pense to the subscribers. 
Address 
Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist. 


PISCAH FARM 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


300 acres used in connection with 


KENSETT 


FOR THE TREATMENT OF PATIENTS 
WITH NERVOUS DISEASES 


(CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, oe Book 
Racks, Tables, Desks—E VERY THING. 
The finest furniture made. Direct from our 
factory to yourchurch. Catalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. Dept. 73. Greenville, Ill, \ — 


Commonwealth Hotel 


(INC.) 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass, 


Gn A Booklet will be mailed upon request. 
EDWIN EVERETT SMITH, M. D., 
NORWALK, CONN. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little inn by the sea, open year round. 
Private baths. Send for descriptive booklet. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for 
$1.00 per day and up, which includes free 
use of public shower baths. 


NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and bath 
for $4.00 per day and up. 

Dining Room and Café First-Class Buro- 
pean Plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 

Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plant. 

Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 


THE BAKER A Home for pecan A people and con- 

* valescents; and the care of acute 
and chronic diseases—not contagious or infectious. Send 
for booklet to ALIcsw F. WILLOCUTT, 107 Adams Streot, 
Waltham, Mass. Phone 1312 M. 


HYMN BOOKS 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH WORK | 
SEND FOR RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPIES, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


For Sale by Cong. 8. $. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 


> The Best Way 


The a of the 
UAL OCOMMGNION SERV. 
ICE hese increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 
Supper in_thousands of 
‘ehurches. It will do so fer 
Send for Mfllustrated 


PIPE ORGANS 


For Churches, Audite- 
riums, Residences 
Kimball Pipe Organs are 
numbered among the 
world’s or eaoees Pa 
Plans, estimates. » fur- 

nished on nas, 

W.W. KIMBALL CO. 
Eastern OMece,507 Sth Ave. N.Y. 
General Offices, Kimball Hall, 
Established 1857. cm10Aeo 
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UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 


LYMYER SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


CHURCH OUNFREE cATALeGU 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Con Gin Cinolnnail, 0. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


Y. NY. ANDO 
177 BRGadater city, 


LS 
Church B E. L L Ss Bomortel 


Chime a spect 
Peal wcSnane Be. Founoey Co., Bacrimone, Mo., U. 


MENEELY &CO. 


+ Watervilet (West Troy), N. Y. 
Chimes, Peals, Church, School and 
other Bells. Unequalled musical quality, 


89 years’ expericace 
Highest Grade Geaulne Bell Metal, 


The Congregationalist and Christian World 


Succeeding The Recorder, founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, by 


The Pilgrim Press, incorporated as The Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


EDITORIAL STAFF: Rev. Howarp A. BRIDGMAN, D. D., Editor- 
in-Chief; Rkrv. IsAac OGDEN RANKIN, MR, ROLFH COBLEIGH, REY. 
PakRis T. FARWELL, Boston, REY. RoBpRT W. GAMMON, D. D., Chicago. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: Per Year in Advance, $3; if payment is de- 
layed, $3.50. Single copy, 10 cents. In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to step. In connection with such an order all 
arrearages must be paid. Remittances are acknowledged by change 
of date following the subscriber’s name on the paper; but receipts 


will be returned by letter when a stamp is inclosed for that ptr- 
pose. A subscription always dates from the first of the month 
stated on the address label. The figures following the month indi- 
cate the year. 

Copies of the paper can be had at our depositories, 19 West 
Jackson Street, Chicago, and 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

All business correspondence should be directed to the Business 
Manager, Mr. Luther H, Cary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd Oo, 
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EXPERIENCE, by William G. Puddefoot TS7 
THE Return or Dr. B. Fay Mitts, by Grapho 792 
THE Sminine Hyes, by Margaret F. Anderson 793 
Tur Boy or THE Woops, by Rev. R. A. Goodwin 793 
FEDERATING THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. SUGGESTIONS 

FROM THE Home Missionary Society, by Rev. C. E. 

Burton, D. D. 796 
NATIONAL CouNncit DELEGATES 800 
YALE ScHoon oF RELIGION COMMENCEMENT 801 
Dr. BatT’s GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 801 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S TRIP TO CALIFORNIA 802 
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EDITORIAL SECTION—INITIATION DAY 789 
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LABOR’S ALLIANCE WITH DRINK 
A Wor.tp PEACE MILESTONE 
THE Duty oF CHRISTIAN MEN 


WITH THE CHILDREN 793 
Dr. Brown's Biste Criass—THE SuNpDAy-~ ScHOOoL 
LESSON FOR JULY 4 794 
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The Talk of the Sanctum 


This Week 


Miss Slattery’s presentation of a woman’s impressions of 
a Billy Sunday campaign adds illuminating information on 
a much-discussed subject. Mr. Puddefoot is at his best in 
this week’s leaf from his Sky Pilot’s Log. Grapho’s interview 
with Dr. B. Fay Mills on the former evangelist’s return to 
the orthodox faith will command sympathetic interest. Sec- 
retary Burton’s suggestions with reference to the proposed 
federation of our missionary societies are important and 
should command careful consideration. The first report 
from The Congregationalist’s tour to, California introduces 
the personnel of the party and tells of the delightful visit 
in Oberlin. 


War and Christian Discipleship 

We want a broadside of personal opinions from our 
readers on the question whether war and the taking of arms 
by one nation against another can be justified by the ex- 
ample and teaching and spirit of Jesus Christ and his fol- 
lowers in New Testament times. Many minds among us are 
perplexed over the world situation and its relation to the 
ideals for which Christianity stands. We wish those who 
are clear in their mind that war in some circumstances is 
compatible with the spirit of Christ and those who are 
equally convinced that it is never compatible would express 
themselves to that effect in not more than two hundred 
words. We are not asking for generalities on the beauties 
of peace or hectic denunciation of war, but for a frank, 
calm discussion of this very timely theme from the stand- 
point of the Christian life, and not from the standpoint of 
the interests of any one nation in particular, not even our 
own. Help us to prepare a broadside that shall be fairly 
representative of Christian opinion. We want twenty or 
thirty testimonies or arguments, each not more than two 
hundred words long. Address care of War Symposium, 
The Congregationalist, and we want them soon. 


From Our Mail Bag 


I have been a subscriber for a quarter of a century and 
could not get along without it. 
Bast Rockaway, N. Y. WwW. A. 8. 


Your paper has been familiar in our family for prob- 
ably forty years, and we have always admired the fearless 
and independent editorials. We like an independent editor, 
not a neutral one. However, the April Sth issue has the 
best yet—Four Things Which Protestants Should Do. That 
editorial should be published in pamphlet form and a copy 
be furnished each Protestant in America. The European 
war has not shaken our faith in Christianity in the least, 
but the present violent anti-Catholic agitation would cer- 
tainly do so were our faith not well fortified. We are 
Baptists. 


Adrian, Mich. Re PseCs 


I greatly enjoy The Congregationalist. It is an “A 1” 
publication. 


Riverside, R, I. H. H. B. 


I have just read the first installment of Puddefoot’s 
series and am greatly pleased with it. 
Andover, Mass. Cc. 


Thanks for your editorial, Milestones, in the issue of 
May 27. It is apt, keenly intelligent, sanely optimistic, truly 
prophetic and thoroughly Christian. Thank you! 


Ottawa, Ill. Cc. A. M. 


That front page, April 8, on Four Things Which Prot- 
estants Should Do is a remarkable document. I would be 
glad if it could be sent all over the country. I would agree 
to circulate several hundred. 

Cleveland, O. B. 


I could almost yield to the temptation of subscribing 
for the New York Herald, but having had The Congrega- 
tionalist for nearly fifty years, I guess I will still take it. 

Bantam, Ct. ¥F. F. W. 

What the paper needs is more teeth, muscle and red 
blood. 

Brockton, Mass, D. 


It seems that you are able not only to keep up the stand- 
ard of The Congregationalist set in previous years, but if 
anything, to set up a higher standard than ever. 

Cleveland, O. 0. 8: F. 
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What Is the Congregational Board of Ministerial 
Relief Doing ? 


The latest facts show that the Board is caring for over 200 pensioners, representing 
more than 400 dependent persons. 


The amount paid to them in the past year wa8 $33,850.87, an average to each family 
of about $160. 


The Board is also engaged in building up a permanent fund, the income to supple- 
ment the regular donations. At present it is a little over $300,000. 


In the last ten years the donations have increased 151%, the permanent fund 123% 
and the amount paid to pensioners 246%. 


Still the present average annual receipts from all sources are sadly insufficient. 


The number of applicants is increasing. At the Jast meeting of the Board (June 8th) 
eight new names were added to the roll; increased amounts were voted to two already on 
the roll; special emergency grants were voted to two others. This action involves an 
additional expenditure of $1,375 for the year. 


The facts are most encouraging from the standpoint of the growth which tkey reveal, 
and most discouraging from the standpoint of their present inadequacy. 


Today the Board is in debt $2,000, is short in the amount with which to pay its 
pensioners on July 1st $5,000. 


To meet this deficiency of $7,000 the Board appeals to all the friends of our aged 
ministers for special donations at the present time. 


Please make checks payable to B. H. FANCHER, Treasurer, and remit to 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 
HENRY A. STIMSON, President. 
‘ WILLIAM A. RICE, Secretams 


Student Standards of Action THE BOOK OF THE HOUR 


By HARRISON <a pgey ELLIOTT THE REAL TURK 
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Women's Christian Associations 

An interesting discussion of twelve vital student questions F 
from the Pies: of Jesus’ standards of action. + Aicster Price $7.50 net 
headings as follows: 
The College Purpose. The author spent three years in Turkey at the time 
Readjustments. of the rise of the Young Turk Party and the fall of 

eo epeeee fat, Abdul Hamid. His position as instructor in Robert 

A Waddek iol Buna, College enabled him to see all sides of Turkish character 

College Friendships. and to understand the Turk’s temperament and way of 

tes ag ey the Church. looking at life. This timely study is prepared therefore 

Thé'l sue Ki Kobinvecaaht by a writer whose prejudices in favor of the Turk are at 

Christian Chivalry. least based on acquaintance and friendship. He shows 


Christian Loyalty.- both the good and the evil as it appears to him. Contents 
Student Initiative and the College Ideal. g PP 
are as follows: 


This text has grown out of the widest discussion and experi- 
mentation in local colleges and summer conferences. It has CHARACTER AND CLIMATE. AMERICAN INFLUENCE ON 
been prepared by workers intimately acquainted with students THE TuRK A MEDIEVAL. TURKISH EDUCATION. 
and their problems. Tue TurK As A CITIZEN. THE EDUCATION OF ORIENTAL 


It is the first of a series of graded studies for college students THE TuRK IN BUSINESS. Boys AT RoBERT COLLEGE. 
to be known as College Voluntary Study Courses. The general Tue ETERNAL FEMININE. ISLAM. : 


plan for the series and the detailed outline for this text have Ayr Home. ISLAM AND THE INNER LIFE. 


n prepared jointly by the Sub-Committee on Colle Sourses . 
mean prepared jointly by the. Sub-Con ; Sek cumeh A GREAT OTTOMAN Patrior PEcULIAR RITES oF ISLAM. 
of the Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations, > 

AND EDUCATOR. BROTHERHOOD OF EAST AND 


and the Committee on Voluntary Study of the Council of North n 
American Student Movements. TURKISH SCHOOLS. WEsT. 


The texts of the series are planned for uSe in student depart- : Lifts 
ments and classes in the Sunday School, as well as for discuss- Illustrated with many original photographs 


ional groups on the college campus. taken by the author. 
Cloth, 160 pages. Price 50 cents. 
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Con GREGATIONALIST 
HRISTIAN WorRLD 


Keep Christian 


SAN the midst of world confusion and distress, and in the peculiarly testing sit- 

‘SV uation in which this nation finds itself, one method of procedure is at hand. 

If honestly and earnestly followed, it is bound to carry us through the thickets 
of uncertainty and fear into the clear, safe path of progress and of peace. It 
is all summed up in the simple injunction, “Keep Christian.” 

Public opinion is easily, in a time of crisis, consolidated and swung toward 
moods and policies not consonant with the ideals and purposes of Jesus Christ. Many a man, 
confronted by bewildering moral issues, may be tempted to surrender his own instinctive Chris- 
tian judgment to that of the pessimist who says that human nature is the same from age to age, 
or to that of the materialist who declares that the teachings of Christ are not workable, or to 
that of the unbeliever who affirms that there is no God, or if there be one, that he does not 
care what happens on this planet. 

But by all the sacred vows which can hold and guide a Christian man he is bound, first, 
last and all the time to adhere to and to champion the teachings of his Master. They have 
always collided with the avarice, the ambition and the self-interest of individuals and of nations. 

. Yet the silent pressure of these ideals of Jesus has brought the world to the highest pitch of 
development it has ever known. 

It is no time to recede. Plain, every-day Christians who will put their Christianity to the 
front and keep it there can do as much to bring about an era of peace as conferences of profes- 
sional workers or “conversations” of diplomats or the savage onset on battlefields. 

KEEP CHRISTIAN IN YOUR THINKING 

It is possible to ascertain the mind of Christ on the underlying moral issues now at stake. 
We cannot doubt what he thinks about the worth of every man upon this earth, about the claims 
of human brotherhood, about the unconquerable though latent power of reason, love and good 
will. Let his mind be in you. 


Keep CHRISTIAN IN YOUR SPEECH 

“Let your speech be always with grace seasoned with salt.” Refrain from exaggerations 
and one-sided statements, from harsh and indiscriminate judgments of men and policies. ‘This 
is consistent with the most outspoken defense of truth, honor and justice as essential factors in 
God’s Kingdom upon earth. 
Keep CHRISTIAN IN YOUR THOUGHT OF WHAT THIS WorLD OuGHT TO BECOME 

Whatever it may seem necessary to do in view of the present semi-pagan world-order, the 
new order draws near. No Christian could, under. any circumstances, consent to war unless 
absolutely certain that it was the only means of promoting this new era. “That must come. 
In the flames of this awful war many an ancient precedent and tradition that has hindered its 
coming has already been melted. A greater moral and spiritual unity of mankind than ever be- 
fore exists today beneath the troubled surface of affairs. Right and justice and good will are 
coming to be recognized around the globe as the only basis for civilization. 
Keerp CHRISTIAN IN YOUR CONFIDENCE IN Gop 

Patiently he has waited through the ages while men made in his image have smitten and 
devoured one another. Never once have his purposes in Jesus Christ for the whole human race 
been thwarted. Christian faith through the centuries has had many a testing, but it has always 
emerged from the refining fires purer and more potent. 
Keep NEAR THE SOURCES OF CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE NorMs OF CHRISTIAN BEHAVIOR 

Read daily and ponder the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians or the fifth chapter of 
Matthew or the thirteenth chapter of John, the thirty-fourth and the thirty-fifth verses. 


For Your Own SAKE, FOR THE WoRrLD’s SAKE, KEEP CHRISTIAN 
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A Sunday Campaign as a Woman Saw It 
The Paterson Meetings in Retrospect 
By Margaret Slattery 


to the World and International Sunday School, Chris- 

tian Endeavor, public school and other conventions 
where great crowds of people meet and enthusiasm runs high, 
I was not prepared for the words which my friend added to his 
cordial greeting when he met me at the doors of the big taber- 
nacle in Paterson, N. J., a few weeks ago. He said that I was 
late and that it was with difficulty that he had held a seat for 
me. As our machine drew up to the door we had congratulated 
ourselyes upon being so early. It was six forty-five and we had 
come to hear an eight o’clock address. 


D ESPITE the fact that for years I have been accustomed 


THE AUDIENCE 


One of the reporters whom I had met during the years I 
had visited Paterson for lecture work gave me a seat at the 
press table. This meant that I looked directly into the faces 
of those hundreds of rows of eager, waiting people and turning 
I might have touched the much reported wooden chair of the 
man whom all these had come to hear. I did not see him when 
he came in, for I was looking at four thousand or more men 
of the Junior Order of United American Mechanics as with 
shoulders squared and heads thrown back they sang The Star- 
Spangled Banner, and I was thinking of the day when I had 
heard a thousand foreign children sing it. It seemed to me 
that they were safe and we and our institutions in a land 
where four thousand men could sing those words with that 
light upon their faces. 


THE PRAYER 


After the various delegations had called for favorite num- 
bers and under Mr. Rodeheaver’s impelling leadership had let 
their voices ring-out on stanza and chorus, Mr. Sunday rose to 
ask for the offering for the Paterson Fire Department Relief 
Association and the Crippled Children’s Home. He worked 
hard to get voice enough to be heard, but after a few moments 
spoke with less effort and I could see that he was being clearly 
heard even in the rear seats that seemed so far away from us. 
Then he prayed. I had heard much about his prayers and was 
prepared for the unconventionality, but as I listened I realized 
that in my hearing a human soul was speaking to God in be- 
half of himself and his fellows. 

The language that night was of the type I had heard in the 
missions, in the Salvation Army meetings and from the lips of 
men and women who were untrained in the formal phraseology 
of public prayer. I had heard young people in their later teens 
praying aloud for the first time use the same informal You 
instead of Thou, and my mind flashed back to the Older Boys’ 
Conference in Detroit last fall when the boys prayed aloud for 
each other and the boy leader petitioned earnestly: “Oh, Lord, 
you know we want to do right. Help every one of us fellows 
who have pledged ourselves to better living to come across with 
the goods. You know how hard it will be, but you can help us.” 
The boy’s prayer had not seemed irreverent to me then, and the 
man walking up and down the platform conversing with the 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe seemed to me unusual but not 
unnatural. It would be impossible for me to express myself 
thus in prayer. I should regret it exceedingly if my pastor did, 
but I felt no spirit of irreverence in that plea for courage to 
fight sin and by God's help triumph over it. 


NOT A SERMON 


Before Mr. Sunday had been speaking five minutes on his 
text, Behold I Stand at the Door and Knock, I knew that I 
was not listening to a sermon nor was the man giving the mes- 
sage a preacher, in the accepted use of the term. I was listen- 
ing to a prophet with a mighty passion for righteousness and 
a hatred of sin. Before the evening was over he had used 
every form of appeal to induce the men and women before him 
to triumph over the sin in their lives. He challenged them, 
he denounced them, he used every emotion, he appealed to 
common sense and to reason. As one listened he was convinced 
that this man using every muscle of his body, every power of 
his mind, giving himself up without reserve to the dramatic 
expression of emotion, hated sin with a bitter hatred, because 
of what it could do to the souls and bodies of his fellowmen 


and that he was determined to save them. In dramatic fashion 
he addressed “the devil,’ asking how he even dared to offer 
himself to a man, to stand and knock at the same human soul 
where Jesus the Redeemer knocked and asked to be admitted, 
and as he pictured in vivid language the awful battle in the 
soul where good and evil struggle for the mastery and the 
results of man’s deliberate choice of a master, there was not a 
sound in the great tabernacle. 


THE TRAIL HITTERS 


When in answer to a passionate plea the men from the 
various delegations, now and then a woman, a group of busi- 
ness girls and members of the band that had escorted: the 
Junior Order came slowly up the wide aisle, I could look down 
into their faces as they grasped the hand of the man who had 
touched both their emotions and their wills. They were good 
faces, for the most part, and they wore a look of determina- 
tion. Most of them were young. Now and then a face bore 
the marks of debauchery or weakness. ‘Those who were in 
earnest gave their names, addresses and church preferences, 
receiving a leaflet on what it means to be a Christian. I can 
never forget the personal word spoken to one or another by 
Mr. Sunday as he took their hands, nor the appeal in the face 
of a young man who said to the one who was taking his name, 
“Tf this don’t help me, I’m done for, that’s all.” 

When I met Mr. Sunday at the close of the service I felt 
that I was looking into the face of a man who had offered all 
that he had in a supreme effort to save the souls of those who 
had tried life alone and had failed. That it was a service 
which cost tremendous output of body, mind and spirit I could 
not doubt, that the man before me spent himself sincerely and 
with joy I was convinced. 


IN THE CROWD 


When I joined the crowd still passing out to trolleys and 
machines I noticed two girls about eighteen and twenty who 
walked along beside me. They were poorly and carelessly 
dressed and not over clean. “Gosh!” said one of them, “he 
made me ashamed of myself all right. I ain’t no good any- 
way.” “You're better than I am, kid, don’t worry,” said the 
older girl. ‘No, I ain’t what I orter be and I know it,” was 
the answer. “I’m just like that one he told about; I’m headed 
the wrong way.” “Coming tomorrer night?’ asked the first 
girl. “Yep,” said the other. “You'll be hittin’ the trail if you 
don’t look out,” was the rejoinder in a laughing tone, but the 
other answered: “It wouldn’t hurt either one of us, and you 
know it. We’— the crowd separated us and I lost them. A- 
few moments later I stood with my friends waiting for the 
machine at one of the booths, Beside me were three girls and 
an older woman waiting for their car. 

“Well,” one of the girls was saying, in the tone which re- 
vealed unmistakably the advantages which had been hers, “I 
saw myself exactly as I am and I did not like what I saw.” 
“Don’t judge yourself too harshly, my dear,” said the older 
woman, but one of the other girls added: “I doubt if any one 
could listen without seeing her own deficiencies. I’m sure I 
had to face mine. I know I’m not living as I might.” “Don’t 
take things too seriously,’ the older woman said, laying her 
hand on the girl’s shoulder. As I got into our machine I saw 
clearly the sweet face of the girl who had spoken first, and it 
showed that she had been deeply touched. Immediately I 
found myself contrasting the first two girls with this group, 
so different, yet each was responding in her own way to the 
eall of Righteousness and longing half consciously to open the 
door to the One who that night had stood and knocked. 


THE WOMEN’S WORK 


It was the following Wednesday that I met the women of 
the Sunday party at dinner and realized something of the 
great work that went on in Paterson outside the tabernacle 
among the business women, industrial women, nurses, high 
school girls and mothers as well as the Bible class work and 
the morning meetings in the homes. The mere fact that the 
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Leaves from a Sky Pilot’s Log 
VIII. My Religious Experience 
By William G. Puddefoot 


fifty years ago partly because they were a feature of the 

times but chiefly because they are to me a grateful mem- 
ory and because to one of them I owe a great deepening of my 
spiritual life. 


I HAVD dwelt at some length upon the camp meetings of 


EARLY UNBELIEF 


I was as atheistic as a young man could well be, and in my 
first visit to a camp meeting I put the whole thing down as 
superstition, and I had fair cause to do so. The preaching 
was so literal; hell fire was real fire; heaven was a place with 
golden streets, up somewhere above the firmament, with two 
other heavens above that. The Bible was used not only “for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness,” but also for natural history, geography, ethnology, 
astronomy and chronology—and what the preacher taught the 
people believed. 

I well remember telling a shopmate about the stars and 
planets, and although he was not at that time a Christian, he 
stopped me and said quite sharply, “I do not believe it is right 
to dive into such things.” This was the very position the 
church had taken from the time when Paul saw things unlaw- 
ful to utter to that very day—a position that has made mar- 
tyrs for the truth and driven some men into rank infidelity. 

Popular ignorance was appalling; and worse than that, 
stubbornly refused to be enlightened. 

While working in a large shop with many men, all of whom 
were Roman Catholics, I heard one of them affirm that the 
moon was no larger than a common dinner plate, and he quoted 
a learned archbishop, who had made the statement in a lecture 
on astronomy. This was too much for me. I laughed aloud 
and foolishly launched into an exposition on astronomy. I 
was still speaking when I saw a large skiving knife very near 
my throat in the hand of a man who was working behind me. 
The man at my side warded off the blow and saved my life. 

“Pshaw,” said he, “don’t ye see he’s but a boy?” 

“T don’t care a —. If he talks like that again I’ll kill him, 
so I will.” 

The old man at my side whispered, “My son, you had bet- 
ter get your kit out of this, for your life is not safe.” 

I saw the force of his warning and before night I moved to 
another shop. This took place less than fifty years ago. 


BOOKS THAT HELPED ME 


It may sound egotistic, but it is true, that I was much 
further advanced in all the scientific thought of the day than 
most men who were not professors, and there are some pro- 
fessors even today that are still in the backwoods. I do not 
‘mean to charge the leaders of the Church with willful dis- 
honesty, but unconsciously they often lied to save the truth 
and some are still doing it. 

-But I had been reading. When I was seventeen Darwin’s 
great work came out. Smith and others had been unearthing 
Babylon. lLyall’s books on geology and kindred works had 
made a profound impression, The peace of the Church was 
deeply disturbed. It was a great time to be alive. Robertson, 
Kingsley. and Maurice were prophets. who saw some of the 
Signs of the times aright. But to me Stanley was the crown 
jewel when he stood by Bishop Colenso, against archbishops, 
canons, and deans. 

‘The chief marvel of those days was that the ancient, moss- 
covered Church of England, “Established” in more senses than 
one, hoary with tradition, cumbered with much nonsense about 
altars, candles and vestments, was the first to awake and has 
been most sensitive from the beginning to the dawning of the 
light. The Hibbert and Bampton Lectures worked wonders. 

And what a change has followed on both sides of the.sea! 
I hear papers in our rural conferences, far from the railway, 
that not only pass without dissent, but are yoted to be printed. 
Twenty years ago the reader would have been told not to 
masquerade as an orthodox teacher, but go where he belonged. 


A FERMENTING MIND 
But years before this great revolution of Christian thought 


began my own mind was in reaction from the Calvinistic train-_ 
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ing of my boyhood. As a child I believed all that was told 
me (until I could read), and so strongly was the supernatural 
side presented that for years the early characters of the Bible 
were more than human to me. The very crimes of these 
worthies were glossed over and it was called sacrilegious to 
allude to any of them in tones of censure. The theology was 
tinged with despair, and I was made to feel that I was a child 
of sin, a vessel of wrath fitted for destruction. 

One picture, I remember, in a book of poetry showed a 
man in chains, bathed in a sea of flame and underneath were 
the words, “Hell, the abode of dark despair.” I ventured to 
suggest that the man would burn up. My dear old Calvinistiec 
mother was shocked, and although she had never read Wes- 
ley’s remarks on asbestos as a material that God had merci- 
fully provided to show that fire could not destroy everything, 
she gave me to understand that all things were possible to the 
Almighty. 

My first doubts were born right there. Not long after I 
was reading in Houseworld Words a description of a coal mine, 
proving the great age of the seams by the remains of ancient 


forests, and my doubts grew apace concerning the age of the 


world. Here the conflict began in earnest, I took my newly- 
acquired knowledge to the Sunday school, as already told, and 
was met by rebukes so severe that I graduated at once. 

At a very early age I was an omnivorous reader, and as 
we sold the leading periodicals in my father’s store, I had my 
mind full of the most miscellaneous literature of the day— 
Punch, Diogenes, Illustrated London News, Dickens’ Household 
Words, Chambers’ publications (choice) and story papers thrown 
in. Had I been allowed to play more and read less I might have 
grown up a good little orthodox boy. There is not a single 
position which I took in Sunday school and for which I was 
severely reprimanded that the Church does not hold today 
through her best pulpits. This is not egotism; it is too serious 
for that. Thousands of young people today stand in the same 
dilemma as I did then, and my soul cries out with Goethe, 
“Let the light enter.” 


A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE 


My callow skepticism soon hardened into infidelity that 
kept me for many early years. One great fact, however, stood 
firm. My mother’s Christian life, with all the narrowness of 
the time, was saintly, while my boasted freedom did not bring 
a peaceful heart. The first check came from the twelfth chap- 
ter of Ecclesiastes, while I was walking in the fields one Sab- 
bath morn. My philosophy was good for youth and health, but 
not for old age and the inevitable beyond. The wish came that 
I could believe when I thought of the words, “Faith cometh by 
hearing and hearing by the Word of God.” I went home at 
once and from that afternoon attended church for three years 
morning, afternoon and evening, 

The preaching aided me little, sometimes exasperated me, 
but the minister’s character and some few good women were 
great helps. Bunyan came like a very evangelist, and in a 
revival I jumped from skepticism into ultra-Calvinism, and 
that in a Methodist church. I looked upon my first love, sci- 
ence, with contempt and fought like a fly in a spider’s web. 
I rummaged among the old Puritan divines. I became a 
preacher and although God blessed my efforts in the conversion 
of men and women, more than half my studies and preaching 
were directed towards proving the truth of the Bible and the 
errors of Huxley & Co. I smelled heresy a mile away and was 
ready to join the hunt with whip and spurs. I continued in 
this mood for ten years or more. 

In the midst of a revival in Michigan in the early eighties 
“Briggs’ Biblical Study” fell into my hands and now my soul 
was among the lions. It was not his conclusions that troubled 
me, but his facts. It killed nearly all my sermons, yet men and 
women rose every night for prayers. But for the lives of 
Kingsley and McLeod I should have been in despair. I re- 
flected that the saintly Baxter of Kidderminster was among 
the higher critics and Luther, too. In the midst of my brood- 
ings this thought flashed into my mind: If a thing is true it 
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will never lead away from God. 
have I had such peace and freedom as came from that thought. 
Then I learned the great lesson that truths are not conflicting. 


And never since my conversion 


THE HELP IN THE NEWER VIEWS 


Since that day the Bible has become a new book. I no 
longer scurry through Judges and Kings like a boy running 
by a haunted house in the dark, whistling to keep his courage 
up, And oh, what goodly company I have found in Robertson, 
Smith and Cheyne, Driver and Montefiore, Harper and Drum- 
mond—yes, and Darwin and Tyndale—Tennyson and Brown- 
ing; and I rejoice in the Heartbeats of Mazoomdar. In all of 
them I hear deep calling unto deep; they have quickened my 
spiritual life, as I realize more vividly than ever the imma- 
nence of God and his ever-living Word that “is not bound,” but 
can be still heard by every listening Samuel. 


The growing attention of the modern church to the poor, the 
sick and the afflicted, the works of the Salvation Army and the 
writings of Cardinal Manning help my faith. The Parliament 
of Religions has been an inspiration. The People’s Palace and 
the People’s Church, the college settlements and the growing 
desire of the Church to work in sociological fields are feeders 
of my faith and worth more than all the so-called harmonizing 
of science and religion that was ever attempted, 


Time has mellowed my early religious prejudices. I have 
lent my church building to the Catholics and preached in Cath- 
olic churches; I have had delightful visits with Archbishop 
Ireland and have sat at Canon Freemantle’s table at Canter- 
bury ; I can begin to see good in all things and can make allow- 
ance for the most humble follower of Christ and even feel in 
sympathy with those who cannot see eye to eye with me. Still 
I believe many battles of faith are yet to be fought, especially 
as to the Bible, the person of Christ and the miracles, but the 
Church has become teachable and I have no fears of the out- 
come. 


In this chapter I have been conscious of mixing up the past 
with the present. I don’t see how it can be otherwise: the 
past and the present are one. I continually live in my past. I 
am oftener a boy than a man; my whole life is a unit. Taste, 
smell, sight of the past mingle with the present. 
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VISIONS AND MEMORIES 


In analyzing my spiritual life I find the past ever present. 
I hear the hymn, “By cool Siloam’s shady rill,’ and I am 
eighteen, an infidel, sitting in a Baptist parsonage, a young gir) 
playing the organ while I sing Siloam. Peace follows the 
memory. I go back centuries and sing, “Jerusalem the golden,” 
with the old monk and get great pleasure out of it and don’t 
believe a word of it, literally, I am in great trouble and sorrow 
and I sing, “The Son of God goes forth to war,’ and my soul 
receives strength. My soul gets among the lions as I read 
Haeckel and Shaler and I sing, “Far, far away, like bells of 
evening pealing,” and I am back at my father’s house in an 
instant. 

What does it all mean? What subtle psychological power 
does the work? I am in Broadway and the bells of Grace 
Church begin to chime. Presto! New York has vanished and 
I am in Meadows Mead in Kent; the lark has dropped to her 
nest for the night, the nightingale begins to fill the air with 
rapturous melody. I see the owl float from the church tower. 
Silhouetted against the rich glow of the twilight, I have on a 
pinafore and a young mother walks by my side. ; 

The twilight deepens. The London lights send up a faint 
aurora; the great yew trees become black, the village sleeps, 
when suddenly comes a warning cry—‘‘Look out!” Phew! @ 
close call from a cable car on dead man’s curve. Never mind? 
I have had my vision. : 

I have had thousands of visions for my whole life from 
eradle to this passing moment. At times, too, I am in deep 
gloom, shutting me in like a fog; my despondency goes as deep 
as my joys fly high, but both extremes are exceptions. I think 
I have some of the mystic temperament that comes from my 
Quaker ancestors. The camp meeting appealed strongly to 
that vein; the deep gloom of the forest, made more intense 
by the altar fires; the wild, hearty singing of the ]ymns; the 
intense earnestness and simplicity of the somewhat rude peo- 
ple—all had a wonderful effect upon my feelings. I felt they 
were far away from me in many things but near in spirit. 
I owe to them my first deep spiritual convictions, and no later 
conflicts with doubt, no hours of black despair to which I may 
have been prone have ever lifted my feet from the rock of faith 
on which they were first planted in the woods of Upper Canada. 
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secretary of the Young Women’s Christian Association could 
have in her possession the names and addresses of ten thou- 
sand women and girls who had come into contact with some 
branch of the campaign work and for whose help were being 
planned Bible classes, group prayer meetings and other fol- 
low-up work which would continue long after the tabernacle 
had gone, was in itself impressive. The reports from both 
business and industrial women, even then organized and at 
work under the leadership of the specialists in the party, were 
most encouraging. I could not fail to see that efficient groups 
of leaders in the various lines of work were being discovered, 
inspired and trained to continue in Paterson the work that 
had been so effectively begun. 

As I sat with these interesting, earnest women, so enthusi- 
astic over the work they were doing, I could hardly convince 
myself that they were not a part of Paterson. As they men- 
tioned their girl leaders and women helpers by name, pointed 
out the places in the work that needed strengthening and 
planned for the delegations they thought ready for the taber- 
nacle services, I saw that they Were genuinely interested in 
Paterson, that to all intents and purposes it was their city and 
the welfare of every type of woman in it was upon their hearts. 
The memory of the group with its eagerness to serve, to dis- 
cover new ways to meet old needs, to persuade Christian 
women to work for their sister women is an inspiration to me. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


“But you see,” said a young theological student in talking 
it over with me later, “I believe in religious education, and so 
do you, for that is where you have been putting all your 
energy.” 


He was right, I know what true education in religion can 


do and is doing for those whom we can get an opportunity to 
train. But I cannot educate and train a child, much less a map 
or woman, until I have him. If I were a pastor or a teacher 
in the Sunday schools I should be grateful to Mr? Sunday for 
the new material which would be mine because of his work. 
Where he stops the church and school may begin. Young 
fathers and mothers will bring their children, boys and girls 
in the teens who have been started on the right road must be 
developed; others may be more easily reached because of the- 
new interest in righteousness on the part of the city where they 
live; men who will have to wage a mighty battle against habit, 
women who haye never before thought of life in the terms of 
others, will turn their steps toward the churches in the weeks: 
to come. 

I know that under the guidance of the Master Teacher, 
Jack and Elizabeth can, through the church school, be led along 
right paths. I want them in the school. I want their father 
and mother in the Bible classes and in the church, that home 
training and church training may work side by side. But how 
to get them, their unchurched older brothers and sisters and 
their parents—how to make the church eager to receive them 
and warm with genuine welcome when they come—that is my 
problem and my pastor’s. For any man or agency that can 
send them to me to be guided, nurtured, trained and impas- 
sioned for service to their fellowmen, I am grateful with all 
my heart. That hand reached down to grasp the hands of 
those who come down the sawdust trail longing to express in 
some way the new-born impulse to nobler living is opening a 
door into a new life for them. It is the church’s high privi- 
lege to follow them up and by the use of every means in her — 
possession to act as guide and instructor until they shall come 
into full, efficient Christian experience and service. 
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Initiation Day 

More and more of our towns and cities are planning to use 
Independence Day for a special greeting and a special impres- 
sion upon the minds of newly naturalized voters. It is a move- 
ment which is full of promise, both for drawing closer the 
ties of a common interest in the nation and of setting before 
these new citizens high ideals of civic life, both in national and 
local politics. It cannot fail to make those who come to us 
from other nations, with variant traditions and different 
tongues, feel that they belong together in the new experience 
of belonging to the active life of America. Such a unification 
of feeling, with its retroactive effect in lessening or destroying 
race hates and prejudices, is of the highest promise, and we 
wish and hope that such a celebration and initiation may be- 
come a part of our national life everywhere. 

We shall not be content, however, to have this observance 
limited to our immigrant peoples, to those who are changing 
their citizenship, perhaps from monarchy to democracy, per- 
haps from a republic of different structure to the peculiar in- 
terests and laws which have grown up in America. We would 
like to have this observance of the time of entrance upon polit- 
ical responsibility in America extended especially to the new 
voters, to the boys and girls who have just passed through the 
experience of adolescence and who for the first time expect to 
exercise their rights of inheritance in the political privilege and 
responsibility of American citizens. 

When we remember how large a part in the primitive his- 
tory of our race the ceremonies and observances of initiation 
into manhood and womanhood played down to the modern 
period, the contrast, between that solemnity of admittance to 
full share in the work and honors of the tribe and the unno- 
ticed and often careless admittance of our young men and 
women to like responsibilities in America is startling and dis- 
eoncerting. We have debutantes in society who are ‘brought 
out” with a great display of social observance; we have grad- 
uation ceremonies in college and university which hold the 
attention just now of the public everywhere; but the young 
citizen who has come to the voting age is admitted to his high 
privileges and responsibilities, we may say, by the back door. 
It would be easy to arrange both in our larger and smaller 
‘social centers some ceremony of recognition and initiation 
which should at once assert the new dignity of the boy or girl 
and set before them the responsibilities upon which they are 
entering. Such a ceremony of initiation would transform our 
Independence Day from a noisy holiday, with often rather aim- 


less public speaking, into a significant and fruitful ceremony . 


of initiation, both for the incomer from other lands and for the 
young men and maidens who have reached the period of ad- 
amittance to full citizenship. 


Magna Charta 


The Anglo-American world has just been celebrating the 
700th anniversary of that great deed of rights which was 
forced from the reluctant hands of King John Plantagenet 700 
years ago. We haye passed beyond the conception of liberty 
merely for the leaders as their own interest and as representa- 
tives of the people which inspired the bishops and barons of 
England in their contest with the king, and are seeking to make 
real a freedom of order and mutual responsibility for every 
citizen of our modern nations. 

The advances since that fateful day on Runnymede have 
Deen great, but the battle is not yet fully won, even in demo- 
«cratic America. How slowly the nations of the world move 
toward that sense of a common responsibility, we may note in 
the intellectual aristocracy which is almost autocratic in the 
essential character of that government which calls itself a 
republic in China, and the democracy awake to its own rights 
and necessities which often makes our-American political life 
‘so turbulent and leads to so many experiments and blunders. 

It is well to remind both the British and American strivers 
after a wider freedom under the forms of law and order 
which they have inherited that the security which is the essen- 
tial factor of a free life is best secured as an outgrowth of past 
experience. We are debtors to the great leaders of freedom in 
the past; we must carry on their work step by step, with care 
and prudence as well as with courage to venture and readiness 
to open our minds to new aspects’ of truth and opportunity. 


The best leader of democracy is not the man for whom the state 
of the world is to be reconsidered every morning when he 
wakes; but the man who recognizes that the liberty of today is 
rooted in the ancient struggles, sacrifices and victories of his 
predecessors in the advancing and for the most part orderly 
progress of the race. Our generation is not the giant who sees 
above the trees; but the dwarf who sees and chooses the right 
path because he stands upon the shoulders of the giant past. 


Labor’s Alliance w:th Drink 


The cause of organized labor suffers a serious handicap by 
the degree in which it is in alliance with the liquor interests. 
Undoubtedly the labor unions as a whole have been misunder- 
stood and opposed by many well meaning people because of the 
relations existing between certain unions and the liquor traffic. 
This relationship is being re-emphasized this spring as some 
organizations, including the central labor unions of a few of 
our large cities, have gone on record in opposition to national 
prohibition. If that opposition were on the grounds of moral- 
ity or practicability, these organizations would simply have 
placed themselves in the ranks with many good citizens, who 
recognize the evil of the liquor traffic, but believe that national 
prohibition is not the best way to combat the evil. 

The ground, however, on which organized labor makes its 
opposition is that national prohibition would throw union men 
out of. work, On that ground there might be opposition to 
stopping any business, however immoral or harmful to society. 
One among the many good reasons why we should get rid of 
the liquor traffic is its baneful effect upon the wage-workers. 
A large part of the income of the saloons is from the wage- 
workers, who are ruined by the thousands and whose families 
suffer untold misery as a result of saloon patronage. 

Union labor is employed directly and indirectly in the man- 
ufacture of all kinds of intoxicating liquors. Many more union 
workers are employed in trades related to the manufacture and 
sale of liquor. For instance, the plumbers find extensive and 
lucrative employment in the equipment of saloons, breweries 
and distilleries. Crafts thus employed are represented in the 
central labor unions and in the state and national federations 
and their .rights and wishes are considered in common with 
those of other labor men. 

The alliance of labor and the liquor traffic is carried further 
into the very rooms in which the unions meet. Hundreds of 
such meeting places are over saloons,,and the liquor men make 
the rents free or so low that it is not surprising such quarters 
are taken. On the way in and out of the union meetings the 
men patronize their benefactors in the saloons all too liberally, 
and thus the relationship between labor and the liquor inter- 
ests is still further linked together. Laws are needed to pro- 
hibit saloons in the same building with public halls or meeting 
places for lodges, societies or labor unions. 

Fortunately many labor leaders and thousands in the rank 
and file of organized labor are opposing the liquor traffic. The 
resolutions adopted by labor bodies in opposition to national 
prohibition by no means indicate that organized labor is alto- 
gether committed to that position, nor that it is altogether in 
sympathy with the liquor interests. This is far from the fact. 
The present situation, however, emphasizes the fact that labor 
unions are too often in alliance with evil forces, just as organ- 
izations of capital are found in the same position. Recogniz- 
ing the great harm that is caused in the ranks of labor and 
in society at large, for which labor union men are just as re- 
sponsible as any other citizens, we hope that an increasing 
sentiment may be developed for the cause of temperance and 
good morals, whether that sentiment is manifested in the cam- 
paign for national prohibition or by other methods intended 
to restrict and ultimately to abolish the liquor traffic in the 
United States. 


The Duty of Christian Men 


In a new British publication called The Layman’s Bulletin, 
Lord Bryce, so well known to Americans by his long residence 
as ambassador and his book on “The American Commonwealth,” 
gives a review of the world-war from a religious point of view. 
From the moral as well as the material side he says this war 
is unprecedented. “A frightful chasm seems to have opened at 
our feet. AM work done since the Middle Ages to regulate the 
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better way for the nations to co-operate and settle differences 
than by bloodshed and destruction. 


conduct of war and to introduce some mitigations in its essen- 
tial inhumanity seems to have been thrown away, for in no 
war in the last few centuries have innocent non-combatants 
suffered so severely.” 

Fresh from his studies of the German frightfulness in Bel- 
gium, Lord Bryce raises the point of the alleged bankruptcy of 
Christianity. He says that what we are observing is the bank- 
ruptey of civilization itself, “for all that has been effected, not 
only by the power of the gospel, but by forces and influences 
of every kind that make for moral progress and’ peace has 
seemed to go to pieces and to vanish.” Even in this condition 
of apparent moral bankruptcy, he brings no counsel of despair ; 
for that, he says, “would be to abandon faith in Providence 
and God.” ; 

The article comes to its climax in an appeal to Christians 
to live and act henceforth on the highest levels of their faith. 
The circumstances attending this war offer a challenge to 
Christian obedience. “The problem always has been and is 
now how to apply Christianity to the facts of daily life of each 
individual.” One must begin with one’s own soul. 

This challenge has been met and answered, as Lord Bryce 
points out, in a revived sense of the unseen world and an ear- 
nest quest for some moral and spiritual basis for life among 
the soldiers, especially of France, In the midst of war with 
its cruelties and hatreds, the appeal for individual righteous- 
ness and for the social recognition of God and his justice affords 
us opportunity. “Must we not try while the impulse is still 
fresh and strong to turn it to the fullest account? Must we 
not make another effort to bring individual life, social life and 
business life closer to those Christian ideals, following which, 
as we believe, the best hopes of peace and the welfare of hu- 
manity are to be found?” 

These words are appropriate also to the moral situation in 
America. If we are to have a national future on the highest 
lines, with which our children may justly be satisfied and in 
which the highest life of man may be developed upon earth, it 
ean only be by the recognition of God and his judgments and by 
living and thinking in the atmosphere of the unseen life. 


A Milestone toward Permanent Peace 


The organization at Philadelphia last week of a League to 
Enforce Peace may prove to be an important milestone in prog- 
ress toward permanent international peace. This new moye- 
ment may not have any immediate effect upon the present war. 
It may, however, lead to co-operative action among the neutral 
nations so that, when peace is finally established, it may be on 
such a basis that there shall be a more rational and effective 
check upon future international hostilities than has ever existed 
in the past. It is a significant fact that during the past winter 
a little group of men, including ex-President Taft, President 
Lowell of Harvard, distinguished professors of Columbia and 
Yale, Hamilton Holt, Darwin P. Kingsley, Dr. Frederick Lynch 
and others have held monthly dinners, working on the plan 
which was finally presented at the Philadelphia conference. 
Meantime a similar group under the leadership of Lord Bryce 
has been working with similar purpose in England. The per- 
sonnel of the new organization, which calls itself the League 
to Enforce Peace, American Branch, is strong and a guarantee 
of wise and statesmanlike action. It is headed by ex-President 
Taft and its vice-presidents and executive committee are made 
up of many of the ablest men in the United States. 

The most significant feature of the resolutions adopted was 
that in the proposed league of nations there should be an agree- 
ment not only to settle differences by judicial means, but that 
“the signatory powers shall jointly use both their economic and 
military forces against any of their number that goes to war 
before any question arising shall be submitted to adjudication.” 
This is a step toward the organization of an international police 
force and recognizes the practical fact that trouble is likely to 
occur between nations, which may require methods stronger 
than peaceful persuasion. Other suggestions of international 
government are made. Although this is but a beginning, it is 
surely a step in the right direction. 

The League of Peace movement deserves encouragement and 
we have faith to believe that much good will come from it, at 
least by educating the people and those leading them to find a 


The Pilgrim Celebration 


The Boston Evening Transcript recently sent out letters 
asking for suggestions in regard to the celebration of the ter- 
centenary for the landing of the Pilgrims in Plymouth in 1920. 
The outstanding suggestion which has attracted most attention 
was that of Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, that the fair celebrating 
the Pilgrims’ landing should “‘exclude absolutely all the ele- 
ments of industry, manufacturing, trade and transportation, 
and be confined exclusively to the cultural achievements of the 
world during the past three centuries.” 

In the group of suggestions obtained by the Transcript from 
college presidents and others, the idea of a great series of 
pageants comes to the front. President Pendleton of Wellesley 
lays emphasis upon this idea, with a possible supplement of 
great assemblies where historical addresses might be given. 
Mr. Percy MacKaye, whose experience with the St. Louis 
Masque and pageants counts in the discussion, writes: 


The present time is peculiarly auspicious for this widened 
civic scope of the theater’s art. On the one hand, that art it- 
self—rekindled from within by the constructive discoveries of 
its creative artists in production, architecture, music and the 
dance—stands at the threshold of a splendid renascence, On 
the other hand—stirred from within by the portentous menace 
of world war—civiec ardor has never been more deeply roused 
than now to discover effectual means for combating the ene- 
mies of society—poverty, disease, unemployment, political cor- 
ruption and all the hosts of embattled ignorance. To this war 
against all social and economic causes of war dramatic art 
offers a popular symbolism of magnificent scope and variety ; 
it offers a new method of social science. 


Mr. Thomas M. Moore, commissioner general to the Atlantic 
States for the Panama Exposition at San Francisco, insists 
upon the practical side of the problem. He declares that the 
fair must attract people and must repay New England for the 
expense of it, and that it should be representative of New 
England’s life and achievements. 

We had hoped to hear from our readers some definite sug- 
gestions of subject matter and method for this celebration in 
which the Congregational churches will naturally be expected 
to take a leading part. If the time of the fair still seems far 
away, it must be remembered that a long period of preparation 
is necessary for worthy results. What specifically might the 


Congregational churches of New England do to picture for the 


world in effective and educative fashion the life of the Pilgrims 
and the Pilgrim spirit which has so largely affected the whole 
life of America? 


a 


Who would have thought a year ago that within twelve 
months 50,000 British men would die in battle while four times 
that number would be either lost or missing. The saddest fact 
about this record of 258,069 casualties is that they are con- 
stantly increasing, being, during the last two months, at the 
rate of over 2,000 a day. The shadow cast over many Chris- 
tian homes by this terrible slaughter is thus graphically set 
forth in the recent address of Prof. A. R. MacEwen as moder- 
ator of the United Free Church Assembly. “It will deepen and 
refine our intercourse to recollect that from morning to morn- 
ing most of our members, before heeding the ‘Proceedings of 
Assembly’ will cast their eyes anxiously down the list of killed 
and wounded. How wonderful an army it is that we are send- 
ing into the field! Wonderful and yet familiar! our elders and 
our ministers, the deacons and managers of our congregations, 
young men from our Bible classes, our Christian Endeavor and 
our choirs, students whose hearts were set, and are still set, 
upon the ministry and the mission field. To read that they 
meet regularly for worship in camp and gather for communion 
on the eve of battle is to us quieting, but not strange. They 
have gone forth from no love of enterprise, still less from lust 
for war. Never before has Scotland sent such men as soldiers 
into foreign lands; there have been no such British battalions. 
since those of which Milton wrote, ‘They carry on not only a 
military but a Christian warfare.’ It is to such soldiering that. 
God in his own time has always given the victory.” 
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The retirement after more than forty years from public 
Service of Anthony Comstock, secretary of the New York So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice and post office inspector since 
1873, calls for a recognition of his unique and distinguished 
Services and the hope that a successor may be found to lead 
the fight against the evil interests which have pushed obscenity 
upon the attention of the public.for the sake of private gain. 
Mr. Comstock is a strong man who has been under tremendous 
pressure of interested and cynical criticism. He has made 
many enemies, but he has been a fearless and extraordinarily 
useful sentinel for the public, and especially for our boys and 
giris against the temptations which are often thrust upon them. 
His record of having brought more than 38,600 criminals to jus- 
tice and destroyed 160 tons of objectionable literature and pic- 
tures is certainly unexampled in the history of the world. 

& 

Parades were held in the different boroughs of New York 
the other day which should not pass without comment. In 
Brooklyn they included some 8,000 wagons and automobiles, a 
battalion of Boy Scouts, four bands and a delegation of house- 
wives carrying banners which bore a demand for honest meas- 
ures. The Bureau of Weights and Measures distributed one 
million small pasters to be attached to all parcels dispatched 
for several days, which said: “In behalf of the venders our 
business is to give honest weights and measures. We believe 
that honest goods can be sold to honest men by honest methods.” 
This virtue of the accurate weight and the measure of full ca- 
pacity belongs in the primer-book of social relations; but a good 
many of us need occasionally a review, examination and exhor- 
tation in regard to these primitive and elementary virtues. 


oJ 

The United Free Church College in Glasgow is to be con- 
gratulated on its changes and accessions to the teaching staff. 
With Dr. James Denney advanced from a professorship to the 
principalship and Dr. James Moffatt as teacher of church his- 
tory, an appreciable proportion of the Biblical and theological 
scholarship of Great Britain will be coneentrated in its halls. 
Professor Moffatt left Scotland to become professor of New 
Testament exegesis at Mansfield College, Oxford. Evidently 
he feels that he will have a more congenial atmosphere in his 
own home land. The loss to Mansfield College will be great. 
Dr. Moffatt was more than a teacher; he devoted much of his 
strength,to home missionary work in the churches within reach 
of Oxford. 


' ve 

One dangerous corner has now been turned by the country 
in the assurance and the promise of an unexampled wheat har- 
yest. A much larger acreage than last year has been planted, 
and the government crop report indicates a prospect of the 
largest crop in our history. This means much in this year of 
war, not only for the food of our own people, but also for the 
sustenance of the distressed peoples now at war. Should there 
be any failure in the European harvests, already reduced by 
the absence from the farms of men engaged in war, a large part 
of the world would depend for its daily bread upon the work 
of the American farmer. 


: J 

Seldom in the history of the world has a great mirage seen 
by a single pair of eyes resulted in so large an expenditure of 
human toil and wealth as that vision of an Arctic continent 
which Admiral Peary thought he saw one morning from a high 
cape in Grant Land. The explorers who undertook to locate 
and explore this mythical Crocker Land bring word that where 
Peary thought he discovered it only an icy ocean is to be found. 
The contrast between the northern and southern poles is, there- 
fore, even greater than we thought. At the south the earth 
turns on an eleyated continent; at the north at a point in the 
Arctic Ocean. 


od 

One could wish that all industrial contests and misunder- 
standings might be brought to as speedy a termination as the 
great strike of the Chicago transportation companies. In the 
brief interval of stopped wheels the city had a striking object- 
lesson in the advances of convenience which modern invention 
has brought to the world. It was an object-lesson also in mutual 
helpfulness. The life of a city like Chicago or Boston or New 


York is quite inconceivable without the co-operative good will 
of tens of thousands engaged in different capacities in the trans- 
portation business. ‘ 
a 

There is encouragement in the figures given at the meeting 
of the National Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis by Dr. George M. Kober, its president. In 1880 
the death rate from this disease was 326 per hundred thousand 
of our population. In 1913 it had been reduced to 146.6 per 
hundred thousand, the actual number of deaths in the latter 
year having been 143,000. Here, however, is still a big country 
to conquer, and we must all guard ourselves and our dependents 
against the disease and give encouragement to the organizations 
which are fighting it with such encouraging success. 


BJ 

Grapho gives us good news in the report of Dr. B. Fay Mills’s 
return to the faith of his early and fruitful ministry. Dr. Mills’s 
experience should steady our own faith and should restrain 
some who are inclined to-wander into the far country of re- 
ligions un-Christian. It will be noted, as a sign of the times, that 
this return to a position left by him long ago is due to a deep- 
ening sense of spiritual realities like that which we have ob- 
served in many men as a result of the great world war. 

oJ 

The American College of Constantinople, through President 
Patrick, had a fine opportunity to embody the general American 
opinion of the impartiality, sympathy and_ effectiveness of 
United States Ambassador Morgenthau in conferring upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. America has been fortunate in 
her representatives in Turkey, and the present ambassador has 
shown himself a worthy follower of the strong men who have 
preceded him. 

& 

Good times and instruction go hand in hand in our modern 
summer schools and convocations. The recreation element is 
far more wholesome than that which was characteristic of the 
old camp meetings of which Mr. Puddefoot has been telling us. 
We are sure that this summer especially sport and refreshment 
will not prove inconsistent with that seriousness of mind in- 
duced in all thinking people by the present misfortunes of the 
world. ’ 

as 

We do not envy the honor of a decoration conferred by the 
German emperor upon the submarine commander who sank the 
Lusitania. We can understand his obedience to specific and im- 
perative orders, but that the German emperor should speak of it 
as ‘fa splendid achievement” simply shows how far apart are 
the official German and the popular American views of manly 
conduct in war. 

a 

The high explosives may continue to belch forth their fright- 
ful contents upon the enemies’ armies, but Jane Addams, Pro- 
fessor Balch of Wellesley and other dauntless advocates of 
peace are still going from court to court in Europe, trying to 
convince those who hold the destiny of nations in their hands 
that it is time to stay the dogs of war. Oh, Women! Great 
is your faith! and may it be unto you according to your faith! 

Pd 

A tangible result of the Chinese merchants’ visit to America 
promises to be found in the establishment of a Sino-American 
bank with headquarters at Shanghai and branches in San 
Francisco and other American cities. We hope it may be influ- 
ential in the increase of commercial relations between the two 
great republics which the Pacific Ocean unites and divides. 


& 

Now the painters are saying that there are no picture- 
making subjects in modern war. Certainly the air raids which 
are becoming more and more a feature of hostilities do not lend 
themselves in the imagination to picture-making. One day last 
week some nineteen civilians were killed in England and some 
fifteen at Karlsruhe by these air raids. 


ad 


The happiest men and women we meet these days are the 
fathers and mothers whose children are rounding out honor- 
able careers in school and college. 
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The Return of Dr. B. Fay Mills 


An Interview with the Former Evangelist ae 
By Grapho 


The Chicago religious public was much 
surprised a few days ago by an announce- 
ment in an evening paper that Dr. B. Fay 
Mills had come back and would apply for 
admission to the Chicago Presbytery. Dr. 
Mills is now stopping at the residence of his 
son, near my home, and I at once went 
around to see him about ‘it. I found the 
former evangelist the picture of health and 
with a cheerful look on his face which 
seemed to say that he had thrown something 
off his mind. 

“Dr, Mills,” I said, “this is a matter of 
much interest to the churches and of special 
interest to many ministers in all denomina- 
tions. Tell me about it—not all about it, 
but give me the high spots of the experience 
through which you have passed. How and 
where and when did your return start?” 


TURNED FOR THE SHOCK OF WAR 


“Tt started last August with the outbreak 
of the war,” replied Dr, Mills. ‘I had been 
talking optimism, giving a complacent view 
of the world, painting a rosy picture of hu- 
man affairs, smiling at the future and telling 
my audiences that we had everything on the 
run toward a reformed world and a coming 
Utopia. 

“Then came the awful crash of war and 
things which seemed solid went down with 
a smash and thousands of dreams went up 
in the air like smoke. It was an awful shock 
to my easy optimism. ~ 

“Instantly I saw that I had not been 
looking far enough down into human nature ; 
that I had ndt been probing the evil of the 
world to the bottom; that the human pro- 
gram of the day was not equal to the task 
of world redemption. Added to this sudden 
revelation were some other revelations. I 
had been doing some political campaign work 
and had seen some things behind the curtains 
which were anything but nice. I also had 
seen not a little of the social standards 
among certain circles in upper life, and these 
discoveries were even more painful. They 
shocked me. It altogether made the impres- 
sion on my mind that the sin of the world 
is a very serious matter—a very deep and 
dreadful matter. When the war threw its 
awful weight upon these growing and dis- 
turbing impressions, it started a new revolu- 
tion in my mind. 

“Then, too, I had spent fifteen years in 
searching study of the religions of the world, 
and the result was seriously disappointing. 
I found that all these other religions may 
have great moral principles underneath, but 
are utterly inadequate. Christianity alone 
seems equal to the task which it has set be- 
fore us. Of course corruptions have entered 
into it and I have felt that Christianity 
needed Christianizing, I always had that in 
mind. The church has its serious weaknesses 
and faults. But I realize now that I was 
too impatient of these faults, too ready to 
think that there might be some shorter cut 
to the expected end. Great numbers of peo- 
ple were professing conversion in my revivals 
and they joined the churches, but did not 
live up to my ideas or ideals of Christianity. 
I began to think, What is the use to be add- 
ing to the churches in this way? especially 
as I detected a desire for more members 
rather than for more piety and spiritual life. 


WITH DR. HALE 


“Just when I was in this frame of mind 
I met good Dr, Edward Everett Hale at Mo- 
honk Conference. We became very inti- 
mate and talked confidentially over the mat- 


- ~ 


ter. Then I accepted an invitation to visit 
him at Boston, and the next thing I knew 
I was speaking in Unitarian churches. 
What followed during my two years’ stay in 
Boston and elsewhere since that time is 
pretty well known, but I never did join a 
Unitarian church or any liberal church. 
My membership was in a Congregational 
church in the Black Hills. A fire broke out 
and burned up the gulch and the church and 
the whole thing went down in the ashes. I 
have had no membership in any other church 
since that time, But I have had a twofold 
ministerial connection with the Congrega- 
tional District Association at Rutland, Vt., 
and with the Albany (N. Y.) Presbytery. 

“Now the proposition is’ to become a 
member of the Chicago Presbytery: I am 
taking this step after heart-searching talks 
with leading members of the Presbytery and, 
on the hearty invitation of these leaders to 
join with them, I feel that in spite of all 
criticism the Church is the only institution 
which can do the great moral and spiritual 
work needed for the redemption of mankind. 
The Church is a historical institution run- 
ning back to the beginning of man’s days on 
earth and running back through eternal days 
to the mind and will of God. In a word, 
I want to spend the remainder of my life 
doing the most possible good, and I have now 
come to believe that the Church is the best 
institution through which to do it. 

“T have been asked why I needed to go 
through such an experience to reach this 
conclusion. My reply is that this experi- 


ence has enabled me to see the insufficiency | 


of all other religions and the inadequacy of 
all mere reform movements and the ade- 
quacy of Christianity. I have been through 
the whole struggle, I have known all the 
mental sickness and moral concern of it, and 
now I can speak to the doubter and to the 
world of unrest from my own experience. It 
is not something I have read in the books, 
but out of fifteen years of spiritual tribula- 
tion and experimentation.” 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


“What do you propose to do?’ I asked. 
“Are you thinking of a pastorate or of field 
work?” 

“T have not settled that question,” Dr. 
Mills replied. 
I came to Chicago to consider three different 
offers of positions in commercial life, one of 
which would pay me $12,000 per year. But 
I do not want to go into business. I want to 
deliver a message. I feel as if I had just 
gone through an experience like that of Saul 
of Tarsus. Certainly I have passed through 
a great revolution during the last month 
and, like Paul, I want to go out and tell the 
world what I now feel and know. I have 
many invitations to speak to churches and 
groups of churches, and I shall immediately 
begin to give an address on the deity of 
Christ, to be followed by other addresses. 

“T want it understood that I am not, as 
one of the papers intimated, proposing to 
connect myself with the liberal wing of the 
Chureh. I am not looking for wings but for 
the body. A church can be as orthodox as 
it wants to be, that will not disturb me. 
Let us go down to the bottom of spiritual 
things. In such a time of disruption and 
overwhelming sorrow as this, let us try to 
do the great thing. In my work I should 
like to get close to the fountain of influ- 
ence; to young men in college in order to 
lead them into the ministry; to students in 
theological seminaries to save them from 
wandering into the land of doubt and the 
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“The fact of the matter is, 


deserts of speculation as I did. It takes too 
much time and labor for all men to go 
through it.” 

“From, your reference to Mrs. Mills,” I 
said, “she evidently has been with you in 
your studies and investigations.” 

“Yes,” Dr. Mills replied. “We have been 
of. one mind and soul in all our experiences. 
Her heart opened at once to my first sugges- 
tion of the step which I am now taking.” 

When I asked Dr. Mills regarding the im- 
pression made by Mr. Sunday’s success, he 
said that it had shown him in a new way the 
power of direct personal appeal. “It is the 
power of the prophet,’ he said, “Men need 
a personal message, a direct appeal to them- 
selves.” 


It Will Pay You to Read— 


THE Boy Scouts, by Ceci, Price (Hib- 
bert Journal, June). Describes the various 
lines of service rendered by the Boy Scouts 
of England since the outbreak of the war. 

THE TYRANNY Or MERE TuINGs, by L. P. 
JAcKs (Hibbert Journal, June). A brilliant 
essay by the editor of the Journal on the re- 
lation of industrialism to militarism. 


Two Srupies or GERMAN “KULTUR,” by 
Percy GARDNER and Rey. A. W. F. Brunt 
(Hibbert Journal, June). 

THE GATES TO THE BLACK SEA, by HARRY 
G. Dwicut (The National Geographic Mag- 
azine, May). A beautifully illustrated and 


“interesting article on the Marmora, the 


Bosporus and the Dardanelles. 


THE Duty or America, by GEORGE HAR- 
VEY (North American Review, June). A 
clear exposition of our duty as a neutral na- 
tion at the present time. 

AUSTRIA HUNGARY AND SERBIA, by 
GreorcE Macautay TREVELYAN (North 
American Review, June). An explanation 
of the weakness of Austria and of the Serb- 
ian struggle for freedom. A masterly and 
illuminating essay. ; 

Tue First LINE or NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
by Perry Breitmonr (North American Re- 
view, June). A stirring argument for the 
establishment of a permanent diplomatic 
service. 

Tue Krurps’ Mopet Town oF DsSsen, by 
RosBerTt HUNTER (Review of Reviews, June). 
A good account of a model German industrial 
community where everything is provided for 
the comfort of men except liberty. 

Tue Great River, by GEORGE MARVIN 
(World’s Work, June). A beautifully illus- 
trated article on the levees of the Mississippi 
and their building. 

In ARGONNE, by Eprrm WHARTON (Serib- 
ner’s, June). An account, almost photo- 
graphic in clearness, of a visit to Mont- 
mirail, Chalons, Clermont, Verdun and other 
places in the devastated or war-ridden parts 
of France. 


BuLeariA’s DREAM OF EMPIRE, by L. 


Lorurop Stropparp (Century, June). Shows | 


how Bulgaria still holds the key to the East- 
ern European situation, 

Tue ErHicaAL CHALLENGE OF THE TIMES, 
by Wr11am Jewetrr Tucker (Atlantic 
Monthly, June). Discusses some questions 
concerning democracy, patriotism, prepared- 
ness, the Monroe Doctrine, ete., suggested by 
the war. : e p. 

Quack NovELS AND Democracy, by OWEN” 
WisTer (Atlantic Monthly, June). A witty 
analysis and criticism of certain types of 
American fiction and those who read it. 
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The Smiling Eyes 
BY MARGARET FEIDLER ANDERSON 


The purple bowl was a queer, three-cor- 
nered dish with bulging oval faces over 
which ran tiny hand-painted waves of pur- 
ple, topped with lavender foam. 

Maisie was very fond of the bowl, and 
she admired it not only because of its beauty 
but because of the Smiling Eyes. 

On one of the faces the little waves ran 
together in such a manner that they seemed 
to form two eyes. At least Maisie thought 
so. One day when she placed the bowl so 
that the sunshine from the south window 
fell upon it, the eyes shone with a pleasant, 
twinkling light. They seemed to be smiling 
at Maisie just as the kind old lady next door 
did whenever she met her. The old lady 
always said, “You are a nice little girl, 
aren’t you?” Maisie imagined that the eyes 
said so, too, From that day she called them 
the Smiling Byes. 

The bowl belonged to Maisie’s Aunt Eliza. 
Once it had belonged to Maisie’s great-aunt 
and before that to her great-great-grand- 
mother; therefore Aunt Eliza prized the old 
piece of china very highly. Every morning 
she washed and dried it carefully and placed 
it upon a wide shelf in the pantry. Every 
noon at luncheon time she carried it to the 
dining-room table and allowed Maisie to fill 
it with loaf sugar from the sugar-box. 

Maisie liked to drop the white cubes into 
the quaint lavender mouth and see the sugar 
reflect the dainty color of the lining; but 
there was something she liked even better 


than that. When Maisie had finished her 
luncheon, Aunt Eliza woul@ say, ‘Now, 
Maisie, you may have your sugar.” Then 


Maisie would take the twisted silver tongs 
with Aunt Hliza’s initials engraved on the 
handle and she would pick a lump of sugar 
from the purple bowl. While she slowly 
sucked the sugar she would lean back in her 
chair and watch the Smiling Eyes and smile 
at them and dream and wonder about them. 

One day an unusual thing occurred. Aunt 
Eliza forgot to give Maisie her sugar. She 
had been busy that morning cutting out a 
dress and during the luncheon hour her mind 
was filled with a plan for getting it fitted. 
Perhaps that was why when the meal was 
over she arose and absent-mindedly carried 
the purple bowl into the pantry without 
offering her niece the customary piece of 
sugar. 

Maisie was too astonished to utter a word. 
This was the first time since she had come 
to live with Aunt Eliza that the daily lump 
of sugar had been omitted. She lingered at 
the table hoping that her aunt would remem- 
ber, but soon the busy woman called from 
the kitchen, “Hurry, child, so we can get the 
dishes washed. I want to go over to Mrs. 
Morgan’s to see if she will help me to fit my 
dress.” | 

The disappointed little girl arose and be- 
gan to clear the table. She was so quiet 
while wiping the dishes that Aunt Eliza 
asked, “Are you afraid to stay here alone, 
dear?” 

Now Maisie was a brave child and she was 
very proud to keep house all by herself while 
her aunt was gone, so she answered quickly, 
“Why no, Aunt Eliza, I’m not the least bit 
afraid.” 

“T am glad of that,” said her aunt, “for 
I fear I shall be gone all afternoon.” 

When Aunt Eliza was ready to go she 
said, “If you feel hungry while I am away, 
Maisie, you may have two of those spiced 
cookies from the jar in the pantry, but be 
careful not to make a muss.” 

“Oh, thank you, Aunt Eliza,” cried the 
delighted child, “I will be just as careful as 


I can be.’ And she kissed her aunt good-by 
in her most loving manner. All thoughts of 
the omitted sugar were forgotten. The large, 
soft cookies were a real treat, as they were 
one of the delicacies reserved for special oc- 
casions. 

Maisie was generally an obedient little 
maiden, and since Aunt Hliza had said, “if 
you feel hungry,” she waited until late in the 
afternoon before she went to the cooky jar 
to help herself to the promised feast. By 
that time she was really hungry. 

She ate the cookies slowly so as to thor- 
oughly enjoy their rich flavor, then obsery- 
ing that a few crumbs were scattered over 
the pantry floor, she got the broom and dust- 
pan to sweep them up. When she had 
brushed the last crumb into the pan she hap- 
pened to glance up at the shelves. There on 
a broad shelf in front of her, just above her 
head, stood the purple bowl. 

Now, if the face with the Smiling Byes 
had been turned toward Masie, she could 
not have done what she did; but alas! that 
face was toward the wall. As she gazed at 
the bowl a craving for some of its contents 
came over her. 

“Aunt Eliza meant to give me my sugar 
but she forgot. Ill take one lump and tell 
her about it when she comes home,” she said 
to herself. But her dutiful conscience im- 
mediately protested. 

“That will not be right,’ it remarked de- 
cidedly. ‘‘You know she does not like to 
have you take things without permission. 
Besides, she allowed you to eat those nice 
eookies, I’d be ashamed to be such,an un- 
grateful little girl.” | 

“The cookies were given me for staying at 
home alone,” retorted Maisie. ‘“‘Aunt Hliza 
wants me to have my sugar every day. She 
won’t care at all. It isn’t as though I’d 
take it and not tell her. I’ll take only one 
piece.” 

Disregarding her conscience she stood on 
tiptoe and reached up to the shelf, but al- 
though she stretched and made herself as 
tall as she could, she was unable to touch 
the bowl. Then she did a foolish thing. She 
pushed a wide-mouthed molasses jug over the 
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One day while my brother and I 
playing in the field near the woods we heard 


were 


a mysterious voice. Immediately we ceased 
our play and turned our attention to our 
unseen guest and soon discovered that he 
was repeating our words after us. ‘This 
made us angry. We armed ourselves with 
stones and clubs and set out determined to 
give the boy of the woods a sound thrashing 
for mocking us. We shouted at him and 
he shouted at us; we called him names and 
he called us names; we banged our clubs and 
he banged his. We searched and searched, 
but in vain. All we had to go by was a 
voice and that was misleading; it seemed to 
come from the tree-tops first here and then 
there. We finally came to the conclusion 
that the boy of the woods had a staging 
around the world upon which he spent his 
time running back and forth mocking people. 
He moved so quickly from one place to an- 
other we gave up the idea of catching him 
and went home and told Mother about him. 

Mother listened attentively to our story, 
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floor until it stood beneath the shelf, Plac- 
ing her right foot upon the big.flat cork she 
stood on her toes and thus succeeded in 
getting her hand into the bowl. 

Her fingers had barely closed around one 
of the coveted sweet cubes when her foot 
slipped and she fell to the floor. The hand 
that held the sugar being still in the bowl 
dragged it down, and that valued and ancient 
dish crashed against the jug and broke into 
pieces. ; 

For a moment Maisie lay quite still. She 
was not injured but she was numb with 
terror. The purple bowl was broken and it 
was her fault. What would Aunt Eliza say? 

She arose from the floor and looking down 
at the ruined heirloom she wondered how she 
could tell her aunt. 

“Yell her just how it happened,” pleaded 
her conscience. “Tell the truth, that is the 
only thing to do.” But a wicked voice whis- 
pered to Maisie, ‘Tell her it was an acci- 
dent; she will never know the difference.” 

Maisie’s gaze wandered to the broom. She 
took it and measured its length from the 
shelf to the floor. The end of the handle 
came well above the shelf. “I'll tell Aunt 
Eliza I was sweeping up the crumbs and 
knocked the bowl off with the broomhandle,” 
she resolved.. No sooner had she made her 
naughty decision than the kitchen door was 
opened and in walked Aunt Bliza. 

“Maisie,” she called, ‘where are you?” 

“In the pantry,’”’ answered Maisie in a 
strange, shaky voice. 

Aunt Eliza came to the door of the pantry 
and with one glance took in the situation. 

“How did this happen?” she questioned in 
a quiet tone. 

For a few seconds Maisie’s conscience 
struggled with the wicked impulse for su- 
premacy, but at length the evil influence 
triumphed. 

“JT was sweeping up some crumbs,” she 
said slowly, ‘‘and I knocked the bowl off the 
shelf with the broomhandle.” The falsehood 
was out, but it had been hard to say, and 
it left Maisie in an unpleasant state. Her 
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and when finished put her arms around us 
and said: “I will tell you about the boy of 
the woods. His name is ‘Wcho.’ He repeats 
our words after us so that we may know how 
they sound to others. If he said unkind 
things to you it was because you said unkind 
things to him. If you had said kind things 
to him he would have said kind things to 
you. Next time try it and see for your- 
selves.” We followed Mother’s advice and 
went back and said pleasant things and, sure 
enough, the boy of the woods said pleasant 
things in return. We asked his forgiveness 
and he asked ours and from that day to this 
we have been the best of friends. 

Since I have grown older and have become 
better acquainted with the ways of the world 
I have found that the boy of the woods 
dwells in every heart, And this explains why 
people say unkind things to us when we say 
unkind things to them and kind things to us 
when we say kind things to them. “A man 
to have friends must show himself friendly.” 

Atkinson, N. H. RR. ALBERT GOODWIN. 
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DR. BROWN’S BIBLE CLASS 


The Tragic End of a Prince 


Here is a sorry picture of the abuse of high privilege! Absa- 
lom was the son of the king, He was a handsome fellow—“In all 
Israel there was none to be so much praised as Absalom for his 
beauty.” He had a way of impressing the popular imagination in 
his public appearances—‘Absalom prepared him a chariot and 
horses and fifty men to run before him.” He was simple, affable, 
democratic in manner—‘*When any man came nigh to do him 
obeisance he put forth his hand and took hold of him and kissed 
him.” This ready affability was most engaging. 

But he was a disloyal, rebellious son. In his father’s kingdom 
he sowed the seeds of discontent with both hands. “When any 
man had a suit which should come to the king for judgment, Absa- 
lom called unto him: Thy matters are good and right, but there is 
no man deputed of the king to hear thee. Oh, that I were made 
judge in the land!’’ The impatience of litigants is proverbial and 
the disaffection in their hearts owing to delay occasioned by the 
illness of the king was good soil for the seeds of rebellion. 

We can see what a lying, thievish performance it was. His 
gracious manner clothed a cruel, treacherous heart. His showy 
courtesy was a tool employed to win a following for selfish ends. 
His apparently eager interest in those who suffered delays in the 
courts masked a hollow heart indifferent to all else save his own 
ambition to sit upon the throne. The author of the narrative adds 
it all up thus: “So Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel.” 

The prostitution of rare gifts to unworthy uses, whether of 
personal appearance and gracious manner, of high social standing 
and wide acquaintance, or of exceptional mental and moral endow- 
ments, is always tragic. The farther the life falls in its descent 
from possible honor and achievement to the unworthy indulgence 
of low aims the more terrible the sight! 


THE BLACK SIN OF RELIGIOUS HYPOCRISY 


Absalom added to his sin of falsity in winning the favor of 
the people the blacker sin of religious hypocrisy. He knew the 
piety of his father’s heart. He had not thus far given that father 
much comfort in his own attitude toward those spiritual verities 
which had large place in the king’s life. But now Absalom an- 
nounces that he has made a religious vow which he must pay at 
Hebron. And then ostensibly to make this devout pilgrimage to 
Hebron to fulfill his vow he goes to his father’s ancient capital to 
further the interests of the political rebellion he had incited. 

Alas! for those who borrow the livery of heaven to serve the 
devil in. “Betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss?’ Would 
you use the symbol of affection as an instrument of treachery and 
hate? There is more hope for the open high-handed criminal than 
for those who practice moral shuffling. 

When Charles II, took the ‘‘Covenant” insincerely to enlist the 
support of the Scots the condemnation of the world upon him was 
more relentless than upon his open acts of wickedness. When the 
French monarch devoid of personal religious conviction or senti- 
ment ostentatiously received the rites of the Roman Church assert- 
ing in cynical fashion that “Paris is worth a mass,” his deed was 
held in more abhorrence than his open acts of immorality. 

‘But that which most touches the human heart in all ages is the 
ertielty and falsity of his attitude toward his devoted father. 
Here was the blackest sort of ingratitude and treachery toward one 
who had been almost extravagant in his affection for this hand- 
some, wayward son. “Honor thy father and thy mother.” It is 
the first command with promise, for the foundation of the whole 
moral order lies in the sweet sanctities of the heme. The rightly 
constituted home is meant to be a finite copy of the Eternal Moral 
Order, a miniature of the truth and love of Him “from whom every 
family in heaven and on earth is named.” 

For a time the rebellion of this young prince was successful. 
There came a messenger to the king, saying, “The hearts of the 
men of Israel are after Absalom.” The king was driven from his 
own capital in painful, perilous flight. 

But the success of the movement was short-lived. Here in the 
lesson we find the sturdy Joab setting the king’s forces in what 
proved to be victorious battle array. “David sent forth the people, 
a third part under Joab, and a third part under Abishai, Joab’s 
brother, and a third part under Ittai the Gittite.” The military 
instinct and the long experience of the king enabled him to post 
his men in such a way as to insure success. 

Then the king partly to inspire his troops with zeal and partly 
from a merciful purpose cherished toward this rebellious son who 
would fall into the hands of his victorious army announced his in- 
tention of taking the field in person. “The king said, I will surely 
go forth with you myself.” But the people remonstrated. “Thou 
shalt not go forth. If we flee away, they will not care for us. 
Neither if half of us die will they care for us. But thou art worth 
ten thousand of us—therefore it is better that thou be ready to 
succor us out of the city.” 


International Sunday School Lesson for July 4. 2 Sam, 18: 1-15. 


The king acceded to their wish—‘*What seemeth to you best 
will I do”—but he gave them this final charge. “Deal gently for 
my sake with the young man, even with Absalom.” His heart 


pleaded against his judgment as to what might be best for the | ; 


kingdom in dealing with this dangerous young rebel. David was 
a father first and a king afterward—and fathers, let us thank God, 
love us even when we show ourselves unworthy of their love. Deal 
gently with the young man—not because he deserves such affec- 
tionate consideration but because he needs it. 


THE TRAGIC FAILURE OF WICKED REBELLION 


When the battle was joined the able generals and the experi- 
enced warriors of David were too much for the troops of the hand- 
some young prince who plotted against the throne, The rebels were 
routed and “there was a great slaughter even twenty thousand 
men.” The cowardly leader of the revolt, intent upon saving him- 
self at any cost, abandoned his army and fleeing desperately on a 
mule plunged into the thicket. But his hair, kept long to minister 
to his sense of vanity, proved his undoing. He was caught by his 
hair in one of the overhanging prickly oaks. Struggling to release 
himself his mule ran from under him, leaving him half suspended 
and helpless. Before he could extricate himself Joab ran upon 
him and pierced his heart with three darts “while he was yet alive 
in the midst of the oak.’’ Then Joab’s armor-bearers fell upon him 
and hacked the young prince to pieces with their swords. 

The disobedience and treachery of this unnatural son mark him 
for reproach wherever his story is known. There is at this hour 
in the valley of Jehosaphat a monument known as “Absalom’s 
Tomb.” When travelers, Christian, Moslem or Jew, pass it, each 
one casts upon it another stone as an added expression of condem- 
nation for this unfilial son. 

“Honor thy father and thy mother!” This was the word of 
God at Sinai. This is the word of the human heart at its best in 
all Jands and times. The young man broke the first command with 
promise and it was not well with him nor were his days long in the 
land which the Lord his God had given him. 

The heart of the father was overwhelmed when the news was 
brought. He interrupted the messenger who reported the victory 
of the king’s troops with this eager inquiry, “Is it well with the 
young man’ Absalom?’ Then in delicate fashion the messenger 
breaks the news, saying sadly but gently, “Thy enemies of my lord 
the King and all that rise up against thee to do thee hurt, be as 
that young man is.” 

The truth was out, and the king, heedless of the fact that the 
rebellion had been crushed and his kingdom saved from further 
attack, was prostrated by his sense of personal loss, “The king 
was much moved and went up to the chamber over the gate and 
wept. O my son Absalom, he cried, my son, my son, would I had 
died for thee.” What are military victories and political kingdoms 
now with his own son gone wrong and slain! 4 

Here was a young man ruined by his own advantages! Had 
he been compelled to earn his own way he might have won out. 
Blessed be adversity, for unrelieved prosperity is often perilous 
to the interests of the soul! Absalom was handsome, causing him 
to be courted. He was the son of the king, giving him the advan- 
tage and the peril of high social position. He had engaging man- 
ners, enabling him to acquire rapidly an easy popularity. His head 
was turned by all this good fortune so that he looked the wrong way. 


COMFORT THROUGH DEVOTED ACTION 


The king mourned for his unworthy son, neglecting the affairs 
of state and forgetting the service of those who had put down the 
rebellion, Finally the sturdy Joab was moved *to remonstrate. 
“Thou lovest them that hate thee and hatest them that love thee! 
Princes and servants are nought to thee for I perceive that if 
Absalom had lived and all we had died, it had pleased thee well. 
Now, therefore, arise and go forth and speak comfortably to thy 
servants.” It was an honest summons, for personal affection must 
not obscure moral distinctions nor can personal loss excuse us 
from further service, 

When John Bright’s wife died he sat among the wrecks of his 
joyous anticipations feeling as if the world had come to an end. 
But Richard Cobden came as a trusted friend, making tender and 
sympathetic reference to the sore grief which had befallen his. 
friend. Turning to leave, he added: “While you sit here in your 
personal sorrow, women and children are starving to death in 
England because of unjust laws. When the first shock of your 
sorrow has passed, come out again and join us and we will never 
cease our efforts till these corn laws are repealed.” The invitation 
was presently accepted and the consciousness of useful service 
rendered in hearty sympathy for the pain of others brought a com- 
fort which private brooding would never have realized. 
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The Christian’s Duty to the 
Nation 


Comment on the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic. for June 27—July 8 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


The Christian’s Duty to the Nation. Psa. 
144. : 

Our Ideal for the Nation. Every good citi- 
zen should form in his own thought, by the 
help of his own imagination, a picture of 
what he would like an ideal America to be. 
Such thoughtful consideration of national 
life will clear our minds of vague and misty 
patriotism, replacing it by definite views and 
a definite call to duty. We must bring that 
life to pass in our own activities and within 
the sphere of our personal influence. What 
part shall the United States play among the 
sisterhood of nations? What shall be the 
attitude of those in authority toward the 
individual citizen, and of the individual citi- 
zen toward those in authority? What 
should the children of America be taught in 
our schools? These are practical questions 
which will at once suggest themselves when 
we attempt to study the character which the 
nation ought to bear. We shall all agree, I 
think, that America should keep faith. The 
obligations we have entered into with other 
nations should be as sacred to us as his word 
is to an honorable man. 


What Are We Doing toward the Attain- 
ment of This Ideal? One of the great temp- 
tations is for the individual to lose himself 
in the mass of his neighbors. We take so 
many of our habits and opinions at second 
hand! We think of patriotism as the ex- 
pression of a crowd hearing the band play 
and watching the troops go by, or finding 
voice in cheers when some popular speaker 
stirs their hearts with patriotic words. We 
of the Church of Christ need to bring our 

patriotism, like our religion, down into the 

common walks of every day. We need to 
remember that it is a matter of walking 
straight among crooked paths, of self-denials 
when self-indulgence would be easy, of 
_choosing the higher thing, when the lower 
spreads its allurements. Patriotism and 
right living must be wedded in our homes 
and business, ‘The cheering patriot of the 
Independence Day crowd cannot always be 
depended upon not to sell his vote at an elec- 
tion. 


Lessons of Independence Day. We think 
of the American: War of Independence as a 
door toward freedom. We find it easy to 
forget that it swung wide also on responsi- 
bility. The England from which we turned 
away has now as large a measure of free- 
dom as ourselves. Blind patriotism will 
exalt the character and capacity of our own 
citizens because they are our own. America 
has not yet been tried as England is being 
tried today. We believe in possibilities of 
devotion, because we believe that we are 
not unworthy of our fathers, Perhaps such 
trial may be before us. Freedom and re- 
sponsibility must, therefore, have added to 
them as lessons of the day that sense of 
stewardship which Christ so often insisted 
upon for his disciples. If need arose, all that 
we have—our property, our strength, our 
time, our bodies and our minds—are at the 
eall of the nation. A lesson of Independence 
Day is that Christian lesson that we are not 
our own, but bought with the price of lives 
that made the nation safe and strong, and 
under obligation to make like sacrifices in 
the hour of the country’s need. 


Closet and Altar 


WORLD CHANGES 


And when ye shall hear of wars and 
rumors of wars, be not troubled—Mark 
LST. 


And this is my reading ofthe signs of 
the times. There is a sense in which the 
world upheaval we are witnessing today is 
an advent of Christ. It seems the very 
opposite, but that matters little. What 
is really happening is that most of the 
delusions of our commercial civilization 
are being destroyed. The immensities and 
eternities have suddenly opened afresh 
under our very gaze, and mankind is being 
thrown back upon God. “The Lord whom 
ye seek shall suddenly come to his temple, 
but who may abide the day of his com- 
ing?’—Reginald J. Campbell. 


It is the right kind of optimism that 
faces the worst but believes in the best. 
And so Jesus Christ went up to Jerusa- 
lem.—Charles H. Brent. 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored ; 
He hath loosed the fatal lightning of his 
terrible swift sword ; 
His truth is marching on. 


He hath sounded forth the trumpet that 
shall never sound retreat; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before 
his judgment seat; 

Oh, be swift, my soul! to answer him; be 
jubilant my feet! 

Our God is marching on. 
—Julia Ward Howe. 


The things that are passing and not 
permanent are the terrible things, the 
horrid, repulsive and dreaded things. 
Read the list—tears, death, sorrow, cry- 
ing, pain and, further on, the curse. The 
bad things and the fearful things are to 
pass and perish. The good and beautiful 
things are to remain. Death is to pass, 
life is to abide. Sorrow is to pass, joy 
is to remain—Charles Brown. 


I have had many things in my hands 
and lost them all; but whatever I have 
been able to place in God’s hands, I still 
possess.—Martin Luther. 


Grant us, O God, a deep serenity of 
faith amid the changes and upheavals of 
the world, Give us obedient hearts in 
time of doubt. Keep us from all indiffer- 
ence of the callous heart, making us quick 
to sympathize and aid. In our righteous 
indignation with cruelty and hate, help 
us to leave the issue with full assurance 
to thy justice and thy love. When we 
hear of evil, make us more in love with 
good. Let not forebodings overcome us— 
as if the clouds had killed the sun. Have 
mercy on those who suffer. Shorten the 
time of war. Prevent the deeds of wick- 
edness. Deliver the victims of man’s 
pride and hate. Let valor and self-giv- 
ing and all the patience of those who en- 
dure not fail of their reward. Let the 
end of life be glorious, though its ways 
lead through the dark. In the name of 
our pitiful and helpful Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 

—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 
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PRAYER 


American Ideals 


Comment on the Christian Hndeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for July 4-10 


BY PARRIS T. FARWELL 


National Ideals and How Home Missions 
Will Promote Them. Isa. 62: 1-7, 

Pilgrim Idealism. It is a good time to re- 
member the high purpose of the Pilgrim 
Fathers as stated in the “Compact of the 
Freemen of the Colony of New Plymouth,” 
written in the cabin of the Mayflower and 
adopted Noy. 11, 1620. ‘We whose names 
are under written, ... having undertaken, 
for the glory of God and advancement of the 
Christian faith and honor of our King and 
country, a voyage to plant the first colony in 
the northern part of Virginia, do by these 
presents, solemnly and mutually, in the pres- 
ence of God and of one another, covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a civil 
body politic for our better ordering and 
preservation and furthering of the ends afore- 
said.” Other statements of national ideals 
may be found in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United 
States. 


What Have We Accomplished? Waving 
such ideals expressed in our fundamental 
national documents have we in fact done any- 
thing t6 work them out? President Eliot has 
made a significant answer to this question in 
his statement of five important contributions 
which America has made to the advancement 
of civilization. “First of all, we have done 
more than any other people to further peace- 
keeping, and to substitute legal arbitration 
for the brute conflict of war. Second, we 
have set a splendid example of the broadest 
religious toleration—even though Holland 
had first shown us how. Third, we have made 
evident the wisdom of universal manhood 
suffrage. Fourth, by our, welcoming of new 
comers from all parts of the earth, we have 
proved that men belonging to a great variety 
of races are fit for political freedom. Finally, 
we have succeeded in diffusing material well- 
being among a whole population to an extent 
without parallel in any other country in the 
world.” (‘American Character,” by Bran- 
der Matthews.) 


A Present-Day Ideal. To these statements 
of the idealism of the earlier years and its 
fruits may be added the distinctive statement 
by Hamilton Mabie of a dominant purpose of 
our own day. ‘“The Puritan emphasis on 
conduct as the only convincing evidence of 
the religious spirit makes itself felt more dis- 
tinctly today than ever before in the history 
of the country; but the weight of that em- 
phasis has been transferred from the indi- 
vidual to society, and the impulse which is 
stirring Americans as they have not been 
stirred since the war which ended fifty years 
ago, and which is behind the leading political 
parties, is the determination to make indus- 
trial and social conditions conform to the 
standards of Christian ethics.” 


Home Missions and Ideals. Now all of 
these ideals are based on Christian faith and 
their fruits are the result of Christian nur- 
ture. The work of Home Missions has been 
and now is the inculeating of this faith, 
among the neglected, the needy peoples of our 
land, in new communities, small villages, 
mining towns, lumber regions, among the im- 
migrants, the Negroes, the Indians, wherever 
there is religious necessity. ‘The promotion 
of.home missions is one necessary method of 
implanting our great national ideals in the 
heart of the people. 
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PRESENT ARRANGEMENT OF CONGREGATIONAL NATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY AGENCIES - 


Federating the Missionary Societies 
Suggested Amendments to the Report of the Commission on Missions 


THE PROPOSALS 


The preliminary report of the Commission 
on Missions, touching the readjustment of 
the homeland agencies, provides, among other 
things, for the following changes: : 

1. That the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society discontinue 
its work of organizing and promoting Sun- 
day schools and devote itself to publishing 
denominational and general religious liter- 
ature and to fostering general religious edu- 
cation, including education in mission and 
social service. 

2. That a new Sunday School Society be 
organized with headquarters in New York, 
to which the C. 8. 8S. & P. S. shall transfer 
most of its field force and its funds aside 
from business property. 

3. That common administrative control 
of this enew Society, The Congregational 
Tome Missionary Society and The Congrega- 
ttional Church Building Society be secured 
‘by the election of a common general secre- 
ttary and board of directors, nominated in 
part by the state conferences; the detail 
work to be attended to by a representative 
executive committee. 

SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS 

I should like to suggest the following 
amendments : 

1. That leadership affecting the essential 
program of all the churches head up directly 
in the National Council. The tentative re- 
port gives prominence to a comprehensive 
religious education program. Strictly speak- 
ing, this transcends the function of the Com- 
mission since it is not missionary work. 
Would an organization, popularly regarded 
as a missionary society, command the hearty 
following of all the churches in their reli- 
gious education program? Representatives 
of missionary societies are accorded patron- 
age that is kindly and hearty but still of 
necessity patronage. They are regarded as 
promoters of causes, not leaders of churches. 
Leadership requires, instead of patronage, 
prestige, 

Our National Council representatives are 
accorded the prestige which belongs to de- 
nominational leaders. The present machin- 
ery of the National Council provides for 
exactly what the Commission suggests, All 
that is needed is power in the machinery. 
There is the Commission on Religious and 


By Rev. C. E. Burton, D.D. 


Secretary Congregational Home Missionaiy Society 


Moral Education, the Commission on Social 
Service, the Commission on Missions and the 
Commission on Evangelism, and there is the 
corporation of the National Council as a 
legal instrument. y 

Instead, therefore, of metamorphosing the 
Congregational Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society into a Board of Religious Educa- 
tion, necessitating the organization of a new 
Sunday School Society and pushing the Com- 
missions of the Council off the field, why not 
put life into the forms of the National Coun- 
cil by putting one or more paid secretaries 
at the service of the National Council’s 
commissions, on which our biggest men are 
willing to serve, and instead of creating an- 
other expensive office put content into the 
leadership of the secretary of the National 
Council by thus equipping the Council for 
work? 

2. That the C.S. S. & P. S. continue its 
functions of organizing and promoting Sun- 
day schools, broadening its program to meet 
general religious education demands; and 
that by way of conserving sentiments which 
have gathered about it and legacy interests, 
both present and prospective, the official 
headquarters of this organization be left in 
Massachusetts where its secretary, who need 
not be the secretary for the administration 
of Sunday school field work, could serve as 
the district secretary of the group. This plan 
would avoid legal snares and involve no 
serious difficulties in the proposed common 
control under the Home Mission Extension 
Group. 
That the publishing work and allied 
departments of the C. S. S. & P. S., inelud- 
ing the property interests involved, be by 
vote of the National Council, sitting as the 
©. S. S. & P. S. with its other members, 
committed in trust to a board of publication 
elected by the National Council to have 
charge of the publishing business of the de- 
nomination. Any profit from such denom- 
inational business should be at the disposal 
of the denomination through its National 
Couneil. 

4. Instead 


oy 
vo. 


of the title, “Home Mission 


Extension Group,” I should prefer, “The 
United Home Boards.” 
ANTICIPATED ADVANTAGES 
“Common control of common work” ap- 


proves itself to me as likely to get the largest 
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returns for expenditures and the largest re- 
sponse of the people in giving. ‘ 

1. There is at present, in spite of care- 
ful economy, considerable waste and loss of 
effectiveness in having three societies plan- 
ning and dispensing missionary assistance to 
the same beneficiaries, One society sends a 
man to organize or encourage a Sunday 
school, another sends a man to locate a pas- 
tor, another makes an independent investiga- 
tion concerning assistance in building, all for 
the same people. Then at different times 
under different secretaries different boards 
vote assistance with but little knowledge of 
what the others are doing. The necessary 
duplication in management, in field workers, 
in office forces and equipment and in the 
personal service and expenses of boards of 
directors is wasteful of funds and energy. 

2. More money could be raised by co- 
operative effort for common work. The fear 
is natural that the proposed grouping would | 
reduce the number of appeals and with the 
loss of each appeal would come the loss of © 
money, but those individual appeals have 
already been eliminated for the most part 
and where they have not already disappeared 
this plan would not be likely to disturb 
them. ‘The societies retain their identity, 
the columns in the Apportionment Plan and 
in the Year-Book remain and each Society 
has its secretaries to present its cause. To 
my mind there would be no more loss here 
than there would be gain for the American 
Board, if it should divide its work into three 
parts for the sake of multiplying appeals. 
Our home work would profit, especially in 
appeals for large sums if it were a big ap- 
peal for a big work rather than several un- 
associated appeals for less effective work. 
Besides, there would be genuine adyantage 
in co-operative attention to missionary edu- 
eation and promotion. 


POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENTS 


1. If the same men administered funds 
for three objects, would money be likely to 
be diverted from its proper channel? We 
need have no fear that money designated for 
a specific work would be diverted to another, 
In the matter of administrative expenses, 
however, there would be the possibility of 
readjustment, placing more expenses on one 
Society and less on another. The interests 
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good of the 
wise. The 


of equity may require this. The 
work as a whole may make it 
denomination should determine whether. it 
wants to trust a board to decide these ques- 
tions. If it does not, then it should reject 
the plan or bind the board in the use of 
funds, 

2. Would policies be modified? The 
Building Society, for example, holds to the 
policies of no debt, aid only for last bills 
and limiting assistance to one-third of the 
value of the property benefited. Would the 
interests of the board in home missions and 
Sunday school work endanger these policies? 
No sufficient reasons appear why the board 
should ever desire the Building Society to 
go into debt. Both the other societies fight 
against it. The Council could easily forbid 
it, if it thought wise. These remarks apply 
also to the policy of limiting aid to one- 
third of the outlay. 

There would, doubtless, be a strong desire 
to provide a way to meet first bills for lots 
and building, especially in cities where the 
work now halts seriously for want of this 
provision. If the denomination does not de- 
sire this enlargement of functions it should 
say so if it adopts the report of the Com- 
mission. 

3. Would the plan graft on to the other 
societies the scheme of state relationships of 
the Home Missionary Society, in which the 
management of activities in resourceful 
states is in the hands of state organizations 
and contributions are divided by percentage 
agreement? This change is just about as 
likely to come without the adoption of this 
plan as with it. The states control the 
‘Council, the Council controls the Societies, 
the satisfaction of the states with the pres- 
ent working of the Home Missionary ar- 
rangement strengthens their desire for simi- 
lar administrative control in all matters 
directly related to the local church. This 
they can secure by exercise of overhead 
power through the Council. Under the Com- 
mission’s plan this would doubtless come 
about through the leadership of the common 
‘board of directors. ; 

As to percentage division of contributions, 
it is altogether unlikely that any state would 
eare to have this apply to the Building So- 
ciety Funds. It would be a disadvantage to 
‘the state. Home missionary needs are fairly 
-constant quantities, building needs are irreg- 
ular. The National Treasury is the natural 
‘agency here. 

The crux of the whole question is, Would 
a closer relationship between the state or- 
‘ganizations and the Societies be advanta- 
geous? Here we have the experience of the 
‘Cc. H. M. S. to guide us. This should be 


studied closely. Would the C. H. M. S. pre- 
fer to be free from the federal plan? ‘The 
Society has not expressed itself upon this 
point. Apparently no reasons have presented 
themselves calling for discussion of the ques- 
tion. Personally, I am confident that our 
home missionary task is far better managed 
and financed under the present scheme than 
it would be if the entire work were directly 
managed from the National office, and it is 
my clear conviction that the Sunday School 
and Building Society work would likewise 
profit from the extension to them of such 
parts of the plan as are applicable: In this, 
as in all I am saying, I speak my personal 
opinion purely. The Home Missionary So- 
ciety, at this writing, has not expressed it- 
self on any point in the report in any way 
whatever. 

The experience of the Home Missionary 
Society in the fiscal year ending March 31 
should not be lost sight of. From the con- 
stituent states in this year of financial pres- 
sure came an increase of $12,000 to the Na- 
tional Treasury, saving us from a debt of 
that magnitude. This means a proportionate 
increase in the states themselves or an ad- 
vance of some $40,000 for Home Missions. 
What is the explanation? Simply that there 
was an organized force close to the churches 
set to see that the contributions were kept 
up. Other societies profited also because of 
the loyalty of the home missionary men to 
the Apportionment Plan. Still these men 
are human and I believe that the other So- 
cieties whose work is in the local church 
would have profited had they been federated 
with these staté organizations. 

If it is suggested that inequality of distri- 
bution arises in favor of the strong states, 
it should be answered that inequalities 
would arise under any system. The National 
Society would find it difficult to avoid ine- 
qualities if it administered directly all home 
missionary funds and certain it is that it 
could not be done without serious jar where 
now the machinery works with the smooth- 
ness of a well-oiled mechanism. No benev- 
olent society has so little friction with the 
local workers as the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. 

With this experience as a guide a com- 
mon board might be expected to work out the 
problem of the relationship of the states to 
the Societies to the notable advantage of the 
common work. If, however, the denomina- 
tion prefers to leave that question to the 
working out of the states and the Societies 
through the National Council without the 
leadership of a common board of directors, 
it should not adopt the plan of the Com- 
mission. 
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A Simpler Plan Desired 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I have just seen for the first time, in the 
last number of your paper, the proposed plan 
of simplification and consolidation. The im- 
pression that an examination of the chart 
made upon me is that this kind of simplifica- 
tion will increase the complexity of things. 

Groups A, B and C are a step in the right 
direction and should receive hearty support, 
providing that the societies in B and C are 
really consolidated and not simply brought 
into a contiguous relation without reduction 
of officers and machinery. If they are sim- 
ply brought into one house with no internal 
changes, little will be gained. 

But group D is such a curiosity I am led 
to ask, “Why is it?” Let us take them one 
by one as proposed objects of Congregational 
benevolence and as candidates for the posi- 
tion of missionary societies. 

If the Publishing Society is (as we have 
been told) a paying business concern which 
devotes its profits to the work of religious 
work and of Sunday school extension, there 
can be no reason for it being placed among 
our missionary societies with a presumed 
right of appeal to the churches for money, 

The work of missionary education has no 
valid reason for asking to be vested in a new 
society with its own secretary and machin- 
ery in view of the existing agencies. Every 
Conference has its missionary committee as 
well as almost every church. Besides this 
the general and field secretaries of the vari- 
ous societies are carrying on a very efficient 
propaganda. Under the circumstances a new 
society for this work would be a needless 
extravagance. And the proposal to elevate ° 
the work of Dr. Atkinson and of Dr. Win- 
chester to the same dignity and standing as 
that of our great missionary societies is one 
that can hardly be taken seriously. There 
is just as much reason for proposing that we 
have a special society—with secretary and 
machinery—for the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, the boys’ clubs, ete. Dr. Winchester 
can do all that needs to be done in his field 
as the employé of the Sunday School Society 
or as an associate of the Education Society. 

And if the men’s clubs cannot provide for 
their secretary without being elevated into 
a special society, with missionary standing, 
and the right of appeal to the church for 
funds, they are of little worth. 

The proposed plan added to the women’s 
societies would give us not the seven we 
have hitherto had, but about twice that num- 
ber. Let us have a plan which really sim- 
plifies and consolidates. 

Taunton, Mass. R. H. 
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Real Home Missionary Evangelism 


Time is testing the worth of the concerted 
action of the East Lake churches in the Boy 
Scout movement. The organization here is 
made up of pupils from our Sunday school 
and from the Southern Methodist Church. 
Other religious bodies would not co-operate, 
but sufficient strength is shown in two pa- 
trols to warrant the belief that there will be 
a steady and increasing interest, so possibly 
other churches will aim to work in on the 
plan after awhile. The lads are proving 
valuable in true Scout style, as has been 
attested on several occasions where duty has 
been assigned to them. It is filling a need 
among the boys which has been apparent for 
some time past, and parents concerned about 
their boys are eager to keep the movement 
alive, although considerable opposition ex- 
ists among those who look on from afar and 
know nothing of the purpose and high ideals 
of the organization. The Scoutmaster is a 
young man of our own ranks, who fully ap- 
preciates the responsibility of his task and 
willingly yields to the demands of the hour. 

Our church life exhibits increasing 
strength. The Sunday school continues to 
grow, steadily and harmoniously. It is a 
question how to do the most efficient work in 
quarters not properly equipped. Continual 
shifting of the classes from place to place 
does not wholly meet the needs nor insure 
the quietness and attention which the teach- 
ers crave. This plain church building has 
been of great value to the community, but 
we do long for a more practical structure 
that will exercise and influence for social 
service among us, and at the same time be 
a molding power for the people who found 
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East Lake, Tenn. 


in this church timely aid during the last 
winter. Our people are beginning to see that 
something should be done, if the Sunday 
school continues to grow, in order to head off 
all embarrassment in the work. We hope to 
see a new plant here that will cover all these 
requirements. The present period of depres- 
sion, however, keeps back the effort toward 
such a goal. 

While all things have moved quietly toward 
steady results, joy came to us on Baster 
over the new recruits who were received 
into fellowship on that day. We have had a 
total of sixteen additions since Feb. 1. No 
special meetings were held. The quiet, per- 
sistent work of the membership committee 
compassed this under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. Some of these new members 
came from the Sunday school, but as many 
came from the observing world. The feeling 
now current among our members is that we 
are growing, and such testimony keeps alive 
the belief that greater and better things are 
in store. We feel confident that steps to les- 
sen the annual grant from the Home Mission- 
ary Society will be taken before the next six 
months, beginning with October, come 
around, We pray this hope may be realized. 

We recently served the S— church for a 
Sabbath and two members were received on 
confession of faith. One of them was a 
physician, a man prominent in the com- 
munity. His life had gone wrong in his ever- 
increasing practice. Strong drink was his 
enemy and was quietly mastering him. No 
one realized this more fully than he. Vigor- 
ous and intelligent, he saw that something 
higher than his own determination must help 


him to gain the mastery over this habit. One 
day he,went to a nearby creek to attempt 
to fish, hoping to drive out the problems his 
mind was wrestling with—that of self-bet- 
terment. He saw himself a ruined man, and 
to continue in the way he was going meant 
the consummation of that ruin very soon. 
At last he threw himself into the hands of 
the living God. He went home and told his 
wife what had happened and of the effort he 
was going to make to become a better man. 
They read the Bible together and then called 
upon his brothers to hear his testimony. He 
told the incident to his father also, and re- 
tired that night a happy man oyer his un- 
usual experience. While trying to sleep he 
remembered his sister, many blocks away, 
and immediately he went to her and told her 
of the wonderful impressions he had received. 
The following morning he appealed to 
church officials for admission into church 
fellowship, and determined to connect with 
the great duties it has assumed. He began 
by taking his child to Sunday school, and 
indeed it was a happy privilege to hear these 
parents respond to the covenant to bring up. 
their child under the seal of baptism before 
a large company of people who knew the 
physician’s trials and history. 
brave endeavor, and the moment was one of 
great thanksgiving on the part of the 
brothers and sisters who witnessed the con- 
fession and beheld this latest manifestation 
of the power of the Spirit in leading a new 
life to the Son of Man and haye such a con- 
fession of joy in the vision and such eager- 
ness in waiting for the answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 


The New Congregational Era in the South 


Recently delegates from churches in 
Northeastern Alabama, Northwestern Geor- 
gia and Southeastern Tennessee met in Chat- 
tanooga for the purpose of organizing a new 
Congregational Association. The meeting 
was an unusually good one, and of more 
than local interest, because it marks the be- 
ginning of a new era for our work in the 
South. So far, our church life in this sec- 


tion has been largely rural. The rural church 
is of special importance in the South, where 
seventy-nine per cent. of the people still live 
Impor- 


in the country or the rural village. 
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tant as is the rural work, however, our spe- 
cial field in the South is in the city centers, 
where we find more of the progressive-think- 
ing men and women who are in touch with 
modern trends of thought. Pilgrim Church 
of Chattanooga came into being because of 
a desire for democracy in church life, cou- 
pled with the longing for ethical Christian- 
ity and the larger Christian program. It 
has started a new trend of thought. All 
over the South there is a desire for similar 
churches in city centers. It means that as 
a church we must adopt the old Pauline pro- 
gram of working out from city centers. 
Splendidly is the Chattanooga church 
measuring up to the ideal. In the seven 
months since Pilgrim Church was organized, 
Dr. Myers and the church have made a rec- 
ord. They have had an audience of from 
850 to 500 twice each Sunday. The plate 
offerings have averaged $100 a Sunday, and 
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that, too, without any special effort. New 
members have been received every Sunday 
and, best of all, they have provided a church 
home for a large number of progressive an@ 
wide-awake young men. They are doing 
things in Chattanooga—meeting real needs 
and bringing a real blessing to many lives. 
Already we have requests from a number of 
cities asking for a similar work. The de- 
mand is far greater than our equipment, 
either in men or money. Here is a ripe and 
fruitful field for the Church of the Pilgrim 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Missionary and Extension Department 

805 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Re Wilkam Ewing, Sa 


Establishes and ih Sunday Schools for the denomina- 
tion. Since | has organi 58 Schools, 
from which 1,700 Congregational Churches have grown. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
To conserve the welfare of aged ministers or their wives 
The Annuity Fund fer Congregational Ministers 
‘The cooontion of Oe ee oe appeal to all our 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. William A. Rice, Secretary. 
B. Hi, Fancher, Tiensial 


The National Council Commission on Missions 


It was a- 


{ 


‘Fathers—the church which believes in the 


old gospel, with all the new light which con- 
secrated scholarship can give. 

The organization of the Chattanooga Asso- 
ciation marks a new era in another way. 
Years ago there was an effort to form 
ehurches and associations of both white and 
black people. It never worked anywhere. 
Two years ago the new Board of Missions 
elected by the National Council appointed 
field review committees to report at the meet- 
ing held in Chicago. The committee from 
the South, representing both races, brought 
in a unanimous report. Among other recom- 
mendations it was suggested that in each 
Southern state there be a colored convention 
and a white conference, and that these 
names—convention for colored state bodies 
and conference for white state bodies—be 
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uniformly adopted. The colored brethren 
have already taken up the name and are fol- 
lowing the suggestion, and when the white 
conference of Tennessee is organized in 
September, all the Southern states will be in 
line with white conferences. This step is 
taken without any thought of drawing the 
color line; it is for the good of the work— 
both colored and white. 

In the West it was thought desirable to 
organize separate German associations, the 
underlying thought being the good of the 
work. Many of the German people feel bet- 
ter and work better in their own associa- 
tions. In the same way, the colored churches 
of the South have feund that they can do 
better work when by themselves. This new 
era in our work is welcomed by both white 
and colored. There will be a freedom which 
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For the Week ending Friday, June 18 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Supreme Court Decisions 


The Supreme Court gave out three inter- 
esting and important decisions. The first 
concerned the suit against officials of the 
National Cash Register Co. under the crim- 
inal clause of the Sherman Law. The Gov- 
ernment prosecutor having announced in 
the court from whose decision he appealed 
that these officials had been flagrantly guilty 
of criminal offenses under the law, and that 
the Government looked to the establishment 
of their guilt as a most convincing prece- 
dent in the enforcement of the law, the de- 
cision of the final court that the court ap- 
pealed from had been correct in its interpre- 
tation of the law and the acquittal of the 
Cash Register Co.’s officials, was naturally 
received as a discouragement of further 
prosecutions along this line by representa- 
tives of the national department of justice. 
in the case of the suit brought by the state 
of Virginia against. West Virginia for an 
apportionment of the state debt in existence 
at the time the new state was set off, the 
court decided against the contention of West 
Virginia that it should not be held liable for 
interest on its portion of the original debt, 
assessing an amount exceeding $13,000,000 
as the pro rata share of the new state, with 
interest in two periods, one at three, the 
other at four per cent. The third decision 
affected the administration of the Webb- 
Kenyon Law enacted by the last Congress, 
which forbids the importation of liquor into 
prohibition districts through interstate com- 
merece. The case was brought against the 
Adams Express Co.,- which had delivered a 
consignment of liquor to an individual in 
Kentucky. The court held in effect that it 
was necessary for the prosecution to estab- 
lish the fact that intoxicants. delivered 
through interstate commerce in prohibition 
territory contrary to the provisions of the 
law were intended or had been used for dis- 
tribution to others. The lower court was 
sustained in its decision in favor of the de- 
fendant express company, on the ground that 
the intoxicants had not been shown to be 
for the use of any one but the consignee. 


The Chicago Strike 


A complete tie-up of all local means of 
transportation followed a strike on the part 
of men in the service of the elevated and 
street car lines in Chicago. The demands of 
the strikers involved an adjustment of routes 
and hours and changes in pay. After two 
days the intervention of Mayor Thompson, 
who brought the representatives of employ- 
ers and employed together in his office and 
held them there until they agreed to arbi- 
trate, resulted in a plan of arbitration by 
three commissioners, one to be chosen by the 


employers, the second by the men, Mayor 
Thompson himself becoming the third mem- 
ber of the commission. The tie-up of the 
lines running on tracks brought out a horde 
of jitneys and vehicles of all kinds, which 
reaped a harvest from their passengers. 


Commercial Orders 


The rush of orders for equipment and war 
supplies continued, with much urgency on 
the part of foreign buyers. Orders for more 
than 500 locomotives were given during the 
week to the Lima Locomotive Co., the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works and the American 
Locomotive Co. 


The Magna Charta Celebration 


The 700th anniversary of the signing by 
King John of the great charter at Runny- 
mede, in England, was celebrated by various 
learned and scientific bodies in different 
parts of the country. President Butler of 
Columbia University made an address be- 
fore the State Constitutional Convention at 
Albany and was followed by ex-Senator Root, 
the president of the Convention, who said: 

“The first theory of the ancient republic, 
that the state is all in all and the individual 
derives his rights as a member, is the prin- 
ciple which was applied in Belgium. It is 
the principle which was applied to the Lusi- 
tania. Its logical and its inevitable result is 
that the state is free from those rules of 
morality by which individual men are bound. 

“The other, asserted in the Greater Char- 
ter, by logical and inevitable result binds the 
state by the rules of morality which the in- 
dividual recognizes; and this supremacy of 
that rule of right, governing all men and all 
states and powers, is the hope of mankind. 

“The assertion of that great and cardinal 
principle 700 years ago we celebrate tonight 
as the greatest of all events in the political 
development of modern liberty.” 


IN OTHER LANDS 


The Progress of the War 


The Germans during the week resumed 
their eastward drive in Galicia and fighting 
became general over the whole long line 
from the borders of Roumania to the Baltic. 
General Mackensen announced success in his 
approach toward Lemberg and promised pos- 
session of that city by July 1 in a dispatch 
to the German Emperor. The Russian lack 
of guns and ammunition is attributed to the 
holding back of supplies from Japan during 
the period of her negotiations with China. 
The Russians claim victories at other points 
along the line, and characterize their with- 
drawals as strategic measures. Except for 
large loss of prisoners, no disorganization of 
the Russian armies is reported, and the Ger- 
man victories have been costly. The war on 
the Western front continues a siege with 
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was not possible in days gone by. Now that 
practice and theory are one, not a few mis- 
understandings will vanish. 

In both the conferences and the conven- 
tions there will be new life. In all parts of 
the South there are evidences of this new 
life. The colored churches are showing new 
earnestness and zeal. There is a new incen- 
tive to work, as well as the new spirit of 
democracy and religious breadth in the air. 
The new South is one of Congregationalism’s 
greatest fields for growth and development. 
The church which has met the changing 
problems of the different sections of the 
country and conquered them will now meet 
some of the pressing problems of the South. 
There is no riper field for the church and no 
part of the country in which a home mis- 
sionary dollar accomplishes more. 


WEEK 


assaults on the trenches, in which, by enor- 
mous expenditures of ammunition and with 
large loss of life, the French have made de- 
cided and the British appreciable progress. 
The Italians continue to push forward, gain- 
ing successes in the mountain passes by the 
aid of their skilled Alpine regiments, and in 
general by an apparent superiority, both of 
artillery and of a morale which has been 
touched with enthusiasm by the continual 
presence of the King. By the capture of the 
town of Mori, the Austrian hold on the head 
of the Lake of Garda at Riva has apparently 
been endangered. British submarines con- 
tinue to dominate the Sea of Marmora and 
sunk three Turkish transports, all, or nearly 
all, of the troops and crews being drowned. 
Reports of riots and of looting in the houses 
of Christians come from Constantinople. 
Germany has called out its recruits of 1916, 
who would normally have begun their service 
in October. 


The Reprisals of the Air 


A German airship dropped bombs on 
places on the northeast coast of Hngland, 
killing fifteen, wounding as many more and 
starting several fires. ‘This is the largest 
haul of human life yet secured by any Zeppe- 
lin raid on Hngland. A fleet of twenty-three 
French aeroplanes attacked the city of Karls- 
ruhe, capital of the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
dropping bombs which killed nineteen per- 
sons and seriously wounded fourteen others 
and wrought much damage to buildings, in- 
cluding the palace and the railway station. 


The Lusitania Inquiry 


An official inquiry into the sinking of the 
steamship Lusitania was carried on in Lon- 
don and the facts of the situation were 
brought out, to the effect that the ship was 
economizing by using only nineteen of her_ 
twenty-five boilers and making about eighteen 
instead of her normal twenty-one knots. 
Chairman Booth of the Cunard Company 
said that hitherto no steamship making more 
than fourteen knots was known to have been 
struck by a submarine torpedo. 


The Greek Election 


Former Premier Venezelos secured a large 
majority in the Greek parliament, and this 
political victory is construed as an authoriza- 
tion of war. “The policy on which he quar- 
reled with the King was to restore to Bul- 
garia a little section on the Aegean, includ- 
ing the town of Kavala, in exchange for 
Bulgarian friendship and the promise of the 
Allies that Greece should take as her reward 
Smyrna, Mytilene and other islands near the 
Asia Minor coast, and tracts of Turkish ter- 
ritory in Asia Minor mainly inhabited by 
Greek-speaking peoples. King Constantine 
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Delegates to National Council 


NEW HAVEN, OCT. 20-27. 


From State Conferences 
ILLINOIS 


Thomas C. MacMillan, La Grange. 
Mr. M. A, Myers, Hinsdale. 

Mr. E. A. Smith, Alton. 

Rev. William T. McElveen, Evanston. 
Rev. James M, Lewis, Sandwich. 
Rev. J. A. Holmes, Champaign. 


IOWA 


Rey. M. J. Minchin, Mason City. 
Rev. William G. Ramsay, Eldora. 
Rey. H. W. Tuttle, Grinnell. 
Mr. M. P, Brace, Dunlap. 


KANSAS 


Mr. H. H., Weltz, Topeka. 
Rey. William W. Bolt, Wichita. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rey. J, Edgar Park, West Newton. 
Rey. George W. Andrews, Dalton. 
Rev. Alfred V. Bliss, Taunton, 

Mr. Herbert S. Drew, Cambridge. 

Mr, James Logan, Worcester. 

Mr. James Allen, Winchester. 

Rey. Henry L. Bailey, Longmeadow. 
Rey. Walter H. Nugent, Newburyport. 
Rey. Frederick E. Emrich, Boston (Brighton) 
Rey. Daniel Evans, Cambridge. 

Mr. Joseph E. Peirson, Pittsfield. 

Mr. Charles L. Ziegler, Roxbury. 

Mr. Irwin W. Tapley, Haverhill, 


OHIO 


Rey. William H. Spence, Oberlin. 
Rev. Dan F. Bradley, Cleveland. 
Rey. Ernest Bourner Allen, Toledo. 
Theodore M, Bates, Esq.,, Cleveland. 
Beatty B. Williams, Mt. Vernon. 


OKLAHOMA 
Rev. Charles G. Murphy, Oklahoma. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rey. G. Glenn Atkins, Providence, 
Rev. C. Fremont Roper, River Point. 
Rev. Asbury Krom, Providence. 

Mr. Thomas Hope, Westerly. 

Mr. John W. Little, Pawtucket. 


TENNESSEB 


Rev. William L, Johnson, Lexington, Ky. 
VERMONT ° 


Rev. John W. Barnett, Barre. 
Rev. Samuel H. Barnum, Jericho Center. 
Goy. Charles W. Gates, Franklin. 


From Local Associations 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles 
Rey. Henry K. Booth, Long Beach. 
Mr, H. P. Barbour, Long Beach. 
Mr. E. P. Clark, Los Angeles. 
Rev. George F. Kenngott, Los Angeles. 
Rey. Ralph B. Larkin, Los Angeles. 
Fred M. Wilcox, La Manda Park. 


COLORADO 
Arkansas Valley 
Rev. William W, Ranney, Colorado Springs. 
Rey. J. Arthur Jeffers, Pueblo. 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford East 

Mr. BE. L. G. Hohenthal, South Manchester. 
Litchfield Northeast 

Deacon Elliot B. Bronson, Winchester. 
New London 

Rey. Edward 8S. Worcester, Norwich, 

Judge Alfred Coit, New London. 

Rev. Dwight C. Stone, Stonington. 
Windham 

Rey. William S. Beard, Willimantic. 

Rev. Frank D. Sargent, Putnam, 

Rev. H, C. Lathrop, Windham, 


FLORIDA 
East Coast 
Rey. L. 8. Woodworth, Melbourne. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago + 
Rey. Benjamin F. Aldrich, Chicago. 
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Rey. William E. Barton, Oak Park. 
Mr. Marquis Eaton, Chicago, 

Mr, Frank Kimball, Chicago. 

Mr. Victor F. Lawson, Chicago. 

Rey. William R. Marshall, Chicago. 
Rey. John R. Nichols, Chicago. 

Mr. Edmund A. Osbornson, Oak Park. 
Rev. Harry DB, Peabody, Chicago. 
Rey. Edwin F. Snell, Winnetka. 

Rey. Philip W. Yarrow, Chicago. 


Central Bast 
Rey. Frank M. Webster, Paxton. 
Mr. Frank F. Butzow, Loda. 
Elgin 
Rev, C. L. Morgan, Elgin. 
Rev. W. William Stiles, Dundee. 
Mr. Alexander L. Metzel, Elgin. 


Fox River 
H. B. Hackman, Peru. 
Rey. C. A. McKay, Ottawa. 


IOWA 
German 
Rey, William Loos, Minden. 


Webster City 
Rey. Jaines Thomson, Hampton. 
Rev. C. W. Bast, Iowa Falls. 
Rey. W. A. Minty, Fort Dodge. 


KANSAS 
Central 
Rey. Arthur S. Henderson, Topeka 
Mr, A. D. Gray, Topeka. 
Mr. J. A. Kesler, Overbrook. 
Rev. Leon C. Schnacke, Topeka. 


Bastern 
Mr. Charles M. Stebbins, Kansas City. 
Rey. Noble 8. Elderkin, Lawrence. 


Northern 
Rey, Charles H. Beaver, Sabetha. 


Northwestern 
Mr. R. R. Hays, Osborne. 
Rev. B. F. Buck, Stockton. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Andover 

Rev. Charles H. Oliphant, Methuen. 
Barnstable 

Rey. Eugene E. Colburn, Yarmouth, 

Judge S. W. McCaslin, Wellfleet. 
Brookfield 

Rev. F. D. Thayer, Dudley. 

Sumner H. Reed, Brookfield. 
Essex South 

Rev. Walter S. Eaton, Magnolia, 

Mrs. Walter S. Eaton, Magnolia. ‘ 

Rey. Richard H. Bennett, Beverly. 

Mr. Walter K. Bigelow, Salem. 
Hampden 

Rev. Henry O. Hannum, Holyoke, 

Frederick A. Upham, Three Rivers. 

Rev. John L. Kilbon, Springfield. 

Rey. Henry M. Dyckman, Westfield. 

Charles A. Gleason, Springfield. 
Hampshire . 

Rev. Wendell P, Keeler, Northampton. 


Deacon Charles H. Johnson, Easthampton. 


Pilgrim 
Rev. Charles P. Marshall, Plymouth. 
Suffolk South 
Rey. Isaiah W. Sneath, Wollaston. 
Mr. J. J. Arakelyan, Dorchester. 
Rey, George L. Cady, Dorchester. 
The Old Colony 
Rey. Frank E. Ramsdell, New Bedford. 
Henry W. Sears, Middleboro. 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth 

Rey. Charles N. Thorp, Duluth, 
Minneapolis 


Rev. A. C. Bacon, Minneapolis. 
George H. Elwell, Minneapolis, 
Rev. J. P. Miller, Minneapolis, 
Mr. A. P. Stacy, Minneapolis. 
Southeastern 
Rey. John A. Hughes, Grand Meadow. 
Mr. J, A. Sawyer, Owatonna, 
NEBRASKA 
Blue Valley 
Rev. Robert 8, Lindsay, York, 
Rev. William O, Allen, Crete. 
Columbus 
Rey. T. A, Dungan, Grand Island. 
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NEW YORK 

New York City ; 
Rey. Albert J. Lyman, Brooklyn, 
Rey. William H. Rephart, New York City. 
Rey. Charles J. Allen, Brooklyn. 
Rey. Charles W. Shelton, New York City. 
Mr. George W. Baily, Brooklyn, 
Mr. A. Gardiner Cooper, Brooklyn. 


0. Cc. & B. 
Rev, W. C. Davies, Northfield. 
Rey. Inman L. Willcox, Oxford. > 
Mr. John Olmstead, Walton. 


Western New York 
Rey. Albert L. Grein, Buffalo, 
Rey. Harold S. Capron, Irondequoit. 
Rey. George A. Brock, Lockport, 
Rey. Benson N. Wyman, Sinclairville. 
Mr. W. P. Foster, Rochester. ; ; 
Prof. E. Snell Hall, Jamestown. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Jamestown 
Rey. Charles H, Phillips, Jamestown. 
Rey. Charles J. Evans, Cooperstown. 
Rey. James Kirk Kirker, New Rockford. 
Hon. James A. Buchanan, Buchanan, 


Mouse River 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Minot. 
Rey. J, H. Batten, Williston. 
Rey. Edwin S. Shaw, Williston. 


OHIO 
Central North 
Rey. O. EB. Harris, Mansfield. 
C. R. Irwin, North Fairfield. =; 


Central Ohio 
Dr. A. A. Church, Newark. 
Rey. C. S. Patton, Columbus. ! 


Central South 
Rey. M. O. Evans, Cincinnati. 


Cleveland ‘ 
Rev. H. N. Dascomb, Cleveland, i 
J. G. Jennings, Cleveland. 

Rev. E. T. MacMahon, Cleveland. 
Horatio Ford, Cleveland. 


Bastern Ohio 
Rey. R. Lloyd Roberts, Youngstown, 
Rev. J. Vincent Jones, Gomer. 
Marietta 
W. W. Mills, Marietta. 
Medina 
Rev. B. V. Tippett, Lorain. 
Rev. L, J. Sharp, Lodi. 


Miami 
Rey. Frederick L. Fagley, Cincinnati. 
Plymouth Rock 
Rev. M. S, Freeman, Madison. 
Alvord, Mr. . Painesville. -» 
Puritan 
Rey. R. G. Hutchins, Garrettsville. 
Rey, I. J. Swanson, Ravenna. 
H. L. Spellman, Kent. 
Toledo 
E. L. Briggs, Toledo. 
Rey. A. A. Stockdale, Toledo. 


. 


TENNESSEBR 
Chattanooga 
Rev. Charles Haven Myers, Chattanooga. 


VERMONT 
Orange 
Rev. Fraser Metzger, Randolph, 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Rev. Hugh E. Brown, Seattle, 
Rev. Sydney Strong, Seattle. 
Mr. Claude Eckart, Seattle. 


OKLAHOMA 
BDastern 
Rev. James E. Pershing, Oklahoma City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh . 
Rey. J. R, Thomas, Ebensburg. . 


Though sorrows, heaviness and faintings 
of heart ever so much increase, yet, if thy 
faith increases also it will bear thee up in 
the midst of them. I would fain , 
well with thee, and that thou mightest not 
want the holy Counselor and Adviser,in any = 
strait or difficulty which the wise and tender : 
God orders to befall thee—IJsaao Penington. 
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Yale School of Religion 


The ninety-third annual Commencement 
brought to a close one of the most success- 
ful years in the life of the School. The 
faculty has been enlarged and further addi- 
tions are contemplated. The endowment has 
been increased, and the student body now 
numbers 123 as over against 110 last year. 
The gain in:students, moreover, is in the 
right place—the junior class, which numbers 
twenty-eight instead of seventeen, while the 
quality as well as the quantity furnishes the 
optimist with good cheer. 

The baccalaureate service was held on 
Sunday afternoon, June 6, in Marquand 
Chapel, Dean Charles R. Brown presiding. 
The sermon was preached by Prof. Luther A. 
Weigle, dean of Carleton College, who has 
been serving the School as lecturer on reli- 
gious education during the past year. At 
the close of the service the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was observed. 

The Commencement exercises took place 
on Monday morning at eleven o’clock, Presi- 
dent Hadley presiding. After brief addresses 
by four members of the class, the address 
from the faculty was delivered by Prof. 
Harlan Page Beach, D.D. ‘Theses for the 
degree of B. D. were presented by thirty-one 
students; for the degree of M.A. by one. 
One member of the class was prevented from 
graduating by illness, while still another felt 
compelled to leave for his field of labor before 
the close of the year. Mr. Clarence Reiden- 
bach and Mr. John Fuller Hall were ap- 
pointed Day Fellows, 

At the close of the exercises the alumni 
luncheon, to which the alumni of other the- 
ological seminaries were invited, was served 
in Memorial Hall. About ninety guests were 
gathered around circular tables, and under 
the direction of Rev. Newell M. Calhoun, 
president of the Alumni Association, ad- 
dresses were made by representatives of the 
returning classes. Mr. William G. Clark- 
Duff spoke for the graduating class, Rev. 
Edward C. Starr for the class of ’70, Prof. 
Irving F. Wood of Smith College for the 
class of ’92, Rev. Frederick H. Lynch, D. D., 
for the class of 97, Rev. Otto W. Burtner 
for the class of ’05. The closing words were 
spoken by Dean Brown. Rev. George L. 
Prentiss was elected president of the Alumni 
Association for the ensuing year, and Rey. 
- Albert R. Brown secretary and treasurer. 

The prospect for the fall is an exceedingly 
bright one. While Dean Weigle’s sabbatical 
year is ended, the work which he carried on 
with such marked success will be taken up 
by Prof. Norman Egbert Richardson, Ph. D., 
of Boston University. In the Department of 
Missions Professor Beach will be assisted by 
Rey. John Clark Archer, M.A., who has 
been appointed lecturer on missions, and by 
Prof. Daniel J. Fleming, Ph. D., of Union 
Theological Seminary, with whom Professor 
Beach has arranged to exchange lectures. 
Among the special lecturers are some of the 
best-known workers in the fields of religion 
and of philanthropy in America. Twenty 
lectures are scheduled for the course in pas- 
toral problems, thirteen on Y. M. C. A. or- 
ganization and administration, while another 
series will deal with various phases of mis- 
sionary activity. The Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tures on Preaching will be given by Pres. 
William DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin College, 
and the Nathaniel W. Taylor Lectures on 
Theology by Prof. William Ernest Hocking, 
Ph. D.. of Harvard University. Sir William 
Mitchell Ramsay, D. D., of Edinburgh comes 
as lecturer on the History of Religions, and 
Bishop William Fitzjames Oldham, D. D., of 
New York, will lecture on missions. Appli- 
eations are being filed in rather unusual 
numbers, and if the next year fulfills its 
promises it should be one of the red-letter 
years in the life of this great school. 
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A Golden Anniversary 


In celebration of a full half century of 
busy Christian service the Middlesex ( Mass.) 
Association of Ministers gathered in Pilgrim 
Church, Leominster, to congratulate Rev. 
William J. Batt and to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordination. Mr. 
Batt’s work: has been nearly evenly divided 
between the pastorate, in Leominster, Bed- 
ford and Stoneham, and the chaplaincy of 
the Massachusetts Reformatory at Concord 
Junction, the pioneer institution for the de- 
tention and rehabilitation of character in 
young men under conviction of the courts. 
After twenty-five years of service he was 
made chaplain emeritus in 1910. Nearly 
16,000 of these prisoners have passed under 
his influence—a majority of them going out 
to new lives of honesty and useful citizen- 
ship. In this unusual pastoral relation he 
showed those qualities of sympathy, tact, 
firmness and wisdom which have given him 
so strong a hold upon the pupils of the 
school and upon the confidence and admira- 
tion of his friends. 


REV. WILLIAM J. BATT 


The commemoration in Leominster natu- 
rally called out Mr. Batt’s own reminiscences 
of the pastoral work which began in Pilgrim 
Church fifty years before. His whole life 
as a minister has been spent with the Middle- 
sex brethren, and the appreciation of his 
fellowship and co-operation was fitly made 
by Rev. George A. Tewksbury of Concord. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, who began his min- 
istry in the Unitarian church of Leominster 
while Mr. Batt was neighbor and friend 
across the Square, took the audience back 
to the times of their common work. A rep- 
resentative of The Congregationalist spoke 
of Mr. Batt’s newspaper work as writer and 
editor of the Reformatory newspaper and 
correspondent of papers outside, giving him 
a quarter of a century of active influence 
through the press. With the presentation of 
appropriate gifts these happy memories of 
an influential and still active life were 
brought to a close. 


Convention of Ministers 


In historic King’s Chapel, Boston, a rep- 
resentative company of men and women met 
on Monday morning, June 7, for the annual 
public meeting of the Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers of Massachusetts. After 
devotional services the convention listened 
to addresses by Dr. Raymond Calkins of 
Cambridge and Rey. Roger Forbes of Dor- 
chester; Dr. Calkins spoke on Our Common 
Basis of Faith—the Sovereignty of God, 
urging that this conception with its counter- 
part in the direct responsibility and account- 
ability of man to God, which was the es- 
sence of Calvinism, was the source of our 
forefathers’ strength; and that we, their de- 
scendants, could render no greater service 
to our world than to reaffirm and to rein- 
state this faith. 

Mr, Forbes spoke on the Fortunate Peril 
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of Voluntarism. Even the Congregational 
churches in Colonial times exercised a real 
if undefined authority. We have lost all 
that; church trials are now practically un- 
known. The minister invites his people; he 
does not command. ‘This involves a peril. 
Voluntary churches lack the executive force 
and efficiency of a hierarchy. They are not 
so well adapted to act quickly, unitedly, de- 
cisively. Therein lies an advantage as well. 
as a weakness. They are the more driven to 
develop personal power and the force of a 
loving persuasion. 


The Smiling Eyes 
Continued from page 793 


face was as pink as the blossoms outside 
the pantry window and she looked down at 
the floor. She could not meet her aunt’s 
inquiring eyes. 

Aunt Eliza’s face grew serious, but she 
said nothing. She stooped and began to pick 
up the fragments of china. Presently she 
arose, holding in her hand a large piece of 
the bowl. ‘See, Maisie,’ she said gently, 
“here is the face with the Smiling Byes, as: 
you call them, It is the only one that did’ 
not break into bits. I know you will like to 
keep this to look at.” 

She walked into the dining-room andi 
placed the portion of purple china upon the 
clock shelf in plain view. “There, child,” 
she said, “you may look at the Smiling Byes 
as often as you wish.” 

In order to get into the kitchen Maisie 
was obliged to pass the clock shelf. She 
glanced up once at the Smiling Byes, but 
somehow she did not care to look again. In 
the shadow of the clock they had stopped 
smiling and they looked stern and accusing. 

When Maisie sat down to supper she 
found that Aunt Bliza had prepared a 
whipped-cream eake—a dessert she some- 
times made when her young niece had been 
especially good—and just in front of 
Maisie’s plate was a saucer heaped with 
delicious red cherries. 

But the poor, guilty, little girl could eat 
nothing. At her right hand was the clock 
shelf, and although she did not look up, she 
could feel the Hyes staring disapprovingly 
down upon her. Whenever she looked across 
the table there was Aunt Eliza gazing so 
lovingly at her, and in front of her was the 
dessert she knew she did not deserye. 

Finally, when Aunt Pliza asked gently, 
“Child, why do you not eat your supper?” 
Maisie could endure it no longer. She burst 
into tears. 

“Oh, Aunt Eliza,” she wailed, “I cannot 
eat because I have told you a lie.” 

Aunt Hliza held out her arms. “Dear 
little girl,” she invited tenderly, “come and 
tell Auntie all about it.” 

With her head on her aunt’s shoulder 
Maisie told how she had broken the purple 
bowl and how she had yielded to the tempta- 
tion to tell a lie. When she had finished 
Aunt Eliza kissed her and held her very 
close while she told her that she had known 
all along that Maisie had told a falsehood and 
how happy she’ was now that her little maid 
had been brave enough to confess the truth 
at last. 

Then Aunt Eliza folded her hands over 
Maisie’s and together they bowed their heads 
while Aunt Eliza asked the good Father to 
forgive her little niece and to make her 
strong and of good courage. 

When Maisie sat down to the table again 
the food seemed to have a wonderfully de- 
licious taste. Never before had she so en- 
joyed cream cake and never did red cherries 
have such a flavor. 

She looked up at the clock shelf. A ray of 
light from the setting sun had found its way 
to the fragment of china and, lo, the Dyes 
were smiling again. “You are a nice little 
girl,” they seemed to say. “You have told 
the truth.” 
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The Congregationalist’s Trip to California 
The Start and the Day at Oberlin 


Speeded on their long journey by a good- 
sized group of friends and kindred, the mem- 
bers of The Congregationalist party organ- 
ized with a view to visiting the two Pacific 
Coast expositions left the South Station in 
Boston just before five o’clock last Thurs- 
day afternoon, June 17. Nearly thirty in 
number, they practically filled the Pullman 
ear reserved for them and which is to be 
their abiding place when on the rail through 
the entire journey from Boston back to Bos- 
ton. This will dbviate the necessity of chang- 
ing cars and add in other particulars to the 
convenience of the journey. The party is 
recruited chiefly from all sections of New 
England from Maine to Connecticut, though 
naturally Massachusetts people predominate. 
Several were to join the excursionists at 
various points en route. Starting with com- 
mon interests and sympathies, they are likely 
to prove an unusually congenial set of fel- 
low-travelers, who have chosen this way to 
go to the Pacific Coast because of the spe- 
cial opportunities awaiting them there and 
en route. Many of them have followed for 
years in their thought and reading the home 
missionary and the educational advances of 
Congregationalists from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Some of them have already visited 
some or all of the institutions where the 
party will tarry, and all will be glad to see 
with their own eyes what Congregational and 
Christian initiative have accomplished in the 
way of church and 
throughout the wide West. 

After the farewells had been said and the 
friends left behind and backward thoughts 
sent to the still larger number who could not 
be at the station and who would like to have 
been of the party had circumstances per- 
mitted, these Congregationalist travelers ad- 
dressed themselves to the task of becoming 
familiar with the interior of the car where 
they are to spend so many hours between this 
time and the twenty-second of July. With- 
out waiting for formal introduction they be- 
gan to extend their acquaintance among 
themselves, and by the time dinner was over 
and the accommodations were arranged for 
the night, nearly all had some knowledge of 


hours. 
ered past. 


now dispelled. 


before. 


As Luther Saw It 


While divers ministers and laymen are 
condemning Billy Sunday’s methods, it is 
refreshing to turn to the words of Martin 
Luther: “Do not suppose that the cause of 
Christ is to be furthered on earth in sweet 
peace. The Word of God can never be set 
forth without danger and disquiet; it is a 
Word of infinite majesty, it works great 
things, and is wonderful among the great 
and high; it slew, as the prophet says, the 
wealthiest of them, and smote down the 


institution building - 


O Father, help me to carry forth the burning heart, 
the lighted torch. I feel the weight of precious illumined 
I am bound by the golden fetters of a rediscov- 
I suffer the pain of breaking dear ties. 
rest, the unclouded joy, the freshness of college days are 
Speak to me, Father, as my feet linger 
on the threshold, well-known words, that the new life 
may blend my college visions with the days that went 
Give me a full portion of useful unselfish labor. 
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their neighbors, where they came from and 
what sort of persons they were. 

The first night on a long journey is not 
likely to be one of uninterrupted and ex- 
tended sleep, but when day broke over the 
fair farmlands of Ohio most of the travelers 
were in pretty good condition to take up the 
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special duties and meet the special opportu- 
nities of the day, and after breakfast ir the 
dining car they began to make themselves as 
presentable as possible for the eight-hour 
stop at Oberlin: 

This historic, educational and Congrega- 
tional center was reached shortly before 
noon and faces familiar to some of the com- 


On Commencement Morning 


Lay wpon me the heavy load under which true culture 
I would be tested by the highest stand- 
I would be exposed to the most tawing summons. 
May all that has been false and ephemeral in my college 
world die within my heart. 
kindled as the souls of wise and good men touched my 
life, set my will on fire, 
Amen, 


shows its worth. 
ards. 
The 


conflict waits. 


chosen ones of Israel” (Letters of Luther). 

“Tf you think rightly of the gospel, do not 
believe that its cause can be advanced with- 
out tumult, trouble and uproar. You cannot 
make a pen out of a sword, The Word of 
God is a sword; it is war, overthrow, trou- 
ble, destruction, poison; it meets the chil- 
dren of Ephraim, as Amos says, like a bear 
on the road or like a lioness in the wood” 
(Késtlin). 

“T was once sharply reprimanded by a 
popish priest because, with much passion 
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pany were seen soon after leaving the train, 
for the Oberlinites had been apprised of the 
coming of their guests and were on hand to 
entertain them for the afternoon. 

As their train neared Cleveland the Pil- 
grims had their first taste of Western hos- 
pitality in the form of a wholly unexpected 
but deeply appreciated greetings from a dele- 
gation of Cleveland ministers consisting of 
Rey. Messrs. Bradley, Rothrocht, Blanchard 
and Royce. They boarded the train at a 
suburban station and rode with the party to 
the city. When they left, the fragrance of 
the June roses which they brought perpet- 
uated the pleasant memory of .their brief 
visit. 

At high noon on Friday the party stepped 
upon the platform at Oberlin, where the 
faces familiar to some of Rey. Messrs. 
Spence, Williams, Metcalf and of Secretary 
Jones and Mr. Bohn, President King’s as- 
sistant, smiled a welcome. They led the way 
to automobiles which whisked the visitors 
along broad, lovely streets to the Park 
Hotel. After a bountiful dinner the ma- 
chines again were at hand to take a long, 
charming drive, with a brief stop at Tank 
Missionary Home, where Captain and Mrs. 
Garland and Dr. and Mrs. J. K. Greene ex- 
tended a welcome. Then followed _ brief 
visits to the Carnegie Library and the Olney 
Art Gallery, where treasures were described 
by Mrs. A. A. Wright. 

The crowning event of the afternoon was 
the gathering at Finney Memorial Chapel, 
where President King spoke most interest- 
ingly on what Oberlin has stood for histori- 
cally and what its present position and ideals 
are. The visitors had the pleasure also of 
hearing Professor Stiven play the wonderful 
new organ. In the evening the historic First 
Church threw open its doors and Professor 
Emeritus Wright, one of the oldest and most 
honored members of the teaching staff, spoke 
of the developments of Oberlin’s church life. 
It was a fitting conclusion to a day of rare 
pleasure and profit. f 

The Pilgrims when they took their sleeper 
for Chicago felt that the process of growth 
and broadening had already begun. 


NWA NONGING 
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And may the sparks that 
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O Father, lead me to where my 


Irving F. Maurer. 
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and vehemence, I reproved the people. I an- 
swered him: ‘Our Lord God must first send 
a sharp pouring shower, with thunder and 
lightning, and afterwards cause it mildly to 
rain, as then it wets finely through. I can 
easily cut a willow or a hazel wand with my 
trencher knife, but for a hard oak a man 
must, use the ax'” (“Table Talk”). 

Verily, verily, “there are diversities of 
gifts, but the same Spirit.” 

Witson R. Buxton. 


South Ashburnham, Mass. 


THE 
LEAGUE ¢ INTERCESSION 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest. 


The object of prayer for the week 
beginning July 4 will be 

For PEOPLE WHO HAVE NO 
TIONS. 

For workers who obtain no breaks in 
their occupation. 

For those who are too poor to pay for 
rest and change. 

For mothers held by the needs of little 
children. 

For those upon whom the care of inva- 
lids is laid as a duty of work or love. 

For those upon whom a perpetual vaca- 
tion is forced by illness or infirmity. 

For their good will in deprivation and 
for freedom from envy of those more for- 
tunate. 


VACA- 


How can we help the answer to this 
prayer by thoughtful and personal min- 
istries? 


O Thou who givest us our work, and 
callest ws to lay it down for rest or for 
some new duty of patience in suffering or 
ministry to others, remember the needs 
of the workers of thy world. Provide re- 
freshment, even in days of toil that are 
unrelieved and in ceaseless care for others. 
Make sleep full of refreshment and the 
coming of the day of our Lord a reminder 
of the rest which he has promised under 
the yoke. Only make our work and pa- 
tience effective in thy purpose for the 
good of the world and the coming of thy 
Kingdom. 


[The object of prayer for the week be- 
ginning June 27 will be For the Summer 
Schools and Conferences and the Deep- 
ening of Their Influence for Christian 
Service. Comment in The Congregation- 
alist for June 17, 1915.] 


The refreshed certainly owe a duty of con- 


sideration to the unrefreshed. The duty of 
sympathetie consideration first; and then of 
such thoughtful ministration as lies within 
our power. We ean all probably do some- 
thing for those who toil and are unrelieved. 
This call to prayer is perhaps a call to bring 
up our own arrears of correspondence. A 
letter from a friend may be like a breath of 
wholesome air to some one who is bound by 
duty. It may be that some chance of hos- 

pitality is given us. Here belongs all that 
_ “Wresh Air” work which means so much to 
the dwellers in the crowded quarters of our 
cities. The city missionaries will know how 
you may minister through them to the vaca- 
tionless mothers and children. But the per- 
sonal touch is first and best, and at the heart 
of the personal ministry is thoughtfulness. 
We build walls of indifference between our- 
selyes and those who were once our friends, 
between our own hearts and those for whom 
Christ eared—the poor and the children of 
the poor—and then wonder that our own 
hearts are cold. 

“There is nothing that makes us love a 
man so much as praying for him; and when 
you can do this sincerely for any man, you 
haye fitted your soul for the performance 
of everything that is kind and civil toward 
him. ... Be daily on your knees in a sol- 
emn, deliberate performance of this devo- 
tion, praying for others in such form, with 
such length, importunity and earnestness as 
you use for yourself; and you will find all 
little, ill-natured passions die away, your 
heart grow great and generous, delighting in 
the common happiness of others as you used 
only to delight in your own.”’—W illiam Law, 
in “The Serious Call.” 
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Do You Read Labels? 


Domestic science teachers and 
food authorities are urging the 
housewife to carefully read the 
labels on all food articles. 


The laws of most States compel 
food manufacturers to print the 
ingredients of their products 
on the label, and this enables 
consumers to distinguish health= 
ful foods from those which may be 
deleterious. 


High-grade baking powders are 
made of pure cream of tartar, 
derived from grapes. Royal Bak-= 
ing Powder is a type of the highest 
grade. It is healthful beyond a 
doubt and the safest and best 
to use. 


The low-grade baking powders 
are made from alum, a mineral 
acid salt, or phosphate of lime. 


Consumers can learn the char-= 
acter of the baking powder by 
referring to the label, which 
must state whether the contents 
include cream of tartar, alum or 
phosphate. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO.) 
New York 


Record of the Week 


Continued from page 799 


still lies near the point of death, and the 
present party leaders plan to postpone to 
the last possible moment the opening of par- 
liament and the inevitable exchange of min- 
isters. 


China and Japan 


It was announced that Japan had sent a 
protest to China against the anti-Japanese 
movement in that country, which was 
started by the Japanese demands and has re- 
ceived encouragement from utterances of 
President Yuan and other well-known men. 


War with the Yaquis 


The Yaqui Indian tribe in Sonora, Mex- 
ico, formally declared war against the Mex- 
ican Government, the United States and 
Germany. Secretary of State Lansing sent 
a demand to Villa that he should protect the 
American families in the Yaqui Valley, and 
Admiral Howard with three cruisers was 
ordered to proceed to the nearest Mexican 
port and, if necessary, land marines for the 
protection of these American families. 


The Death Roll 


Charles E. Woodruff, lieutenant-colonel of 
the Medical Corps, U. S. A., famous as an 
authority on tropical diseases. Colonel 
Woodruff had served both in the navy and 
the army. During the war with Spain he 
served as Brigade Surgeon of Volunteers in 
the Philippines. His most famous books are, 
“The Effect of Tropical Light on White 
Men” and ‘The Expansion of the Races.” 
Louis Philippe Abelard Langevin, 
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Roman Catholic Archbishop of St. Boniface, 


Manitoba, a former professor of modern 
theology in the Catholic University at 
Ottawa. Constantine Constantinovitch, 


Russian grand duke, president of the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences and head of the 
Department of Military Schools. 


A Riddle 


I have a head, a little head, 
That you could scarcely see; 

But I have a mouth much bigger 
Than my head could ever be. 


That seems impossible, you say; 
You think ’twould be a bother? 

Why, no! my head is at one end, 
My mouth’s way at the other. 


I have no feet, yet I can run, 
And pretty fast, ’tis said; 
The funny thing about me is, 
I run when in my bed. 


I’ve not a cent in all the world, 
I seek not Fortune’s ranks; 

And -yet it’s true that, though so poor, 
I own two splendid banks. 


I’ve lots of “sand,” yet run away; 
I’m weak, yet “furnish power” ; 

No hands or arms, yet my embrace 
Would kill in half an hour. 


You think I am some fearful thing; 
Ah, you begin to shiver! 

Pray don’t; for, after all, you know, 
I’m only just a river. 


—St. Nicholas. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CIRCLE 


The East 


New Hampshire 
Tablet Unveiled at Rochester 


A feature of Memorial Day in Rochester this 
year was the unveiling of a bronze tablet mark- 
ing the spot on which stood the first church 
of the town (Congregational), erected in 17387. 
A large throng listened with appreciation to the 
speakers, who included Goy. R. H. Spaulding 
and former governor, 8S. D. Felker. Rev. C. 
H. Percival, pastor of the present Congrega- 
tional church, was the last speaker, and made 
an amusing as well as an inspiring address. 


Progress in Gorham 


The 53d annual meeting of GorHAM, Rey. H. 
S. Mahood, pastor, was held June 7, a large 
and enthusiastic congregation being present, 
Reports read showed that the church in the 
last two years has made the largest gains of 
its history, the last year being particularly 
effective in all departments, religious and other- 
wise. In one year 86 have been received into 
full membership, 81 on confession; in the last 
15 months 182 were received, 170 on confes- 
sion, many being men well along in years. The 
treasury showed disbursements of over $4,000 
and a surplus of fair proportion after all in- 
debtedness had been paid. The pastor’s report 
showed over 3,000 visits had been made, 20 
funerals held and 20 wedding ceremonies per- 
formed. The church is thoroughly organized ; 
each department at the beginning of the year 
is assigned its own work, which it carries on, 
and the monthly parish meetings are made to 
act like a thermometer, indicating the tem- 
perature of each department. Never has the 
church exercised such an influence for good, 
and never have such large congregations as- 
sembled at the services. The spirit and at- 
mosphere of the town are changed, and people 
who for 20 years have never been inside of a 
church are among the most interested and most 
faithful attendants now. 

Mr. Mahood’s personality and preaching have 
teen the features that have been chiefly re- 
sponsible for the great success. At the con- 
clusion of the annual meeting it was unani- 
mously voted to extend him an invitation to 
continue his pastorate at an increase of $300 
in salary, making a total increase of $600 in- 
side of two years. At present he is undecided 
as to his future plans. He will occupy a pulpit 
in Seattle during August. rR, ST. 


Massachusetts 


News from South Berkshire 


The Association held its spring meeting at 
Otis. The addresses were strong and spirit- 
ually quickening, Dr. Dwight M. Pratt preced- 
ing a spirited discussion with an address on 
The Church and Revivals; Secretary Pipher 
spoke on the Aims of the Rural Y. M. C. A.; 
and Sec. G, H. Gutterson was exceptionally 
effective in presenting the work of the A. M. A. 
Rey. Oliver D. Sewall of Great Barrington was 
elected delegate to the National Council for 
four years, Mr. Carl Wurtgbach of Lee was 
the lay delegate appointed. J 

At the May communion Rey. C. W. Fisher 
received into the historic Stockbridge church 
22 members, all but one coming on confession. 

"The women’s Thursday Morning Club of 
Great Barrington (including Housatonic), with 
a membership of over 200, has purchased a fine 
residence for a clubhouse, An auditorium is 
to be built and the whole enlarged building 
adapted to the latest needs of modern club 
work at a cost of over $20,000. The club is 
doing constructive work along many lines, lit- 
erary, civic, moral and educational. The ad- 
dress at the last meeting was by Dr. D. M. 
Pratt on The Charm of Whittier’s Poetry and 
Personality. The young people of high school 
age and grade are to be invited this month to 
hear Dr. T. BE. Busfield of North Adams speak 
on The Century of Peace Between the United 
States and England. Miss Harriet Sheldon is 
the newly elected president of the club. 

One hundred young people recently ban- 
queted in the parlors of the Housatonic church, 
representing the memberships of the local 
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Y. M, C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Although with- 
out a resident and paid secretary, these two 
organizations, under the leadership of Secre- 
tary Pipher of the Rural Y. M. C. A., are 
among the most effective in the entire Berkshire 
region. Their religious earnestness makes them 
helpful to the local Protestant churches. 
- D. “M. P. 

Colored Conference in Springfield 


At the conference of colored Congregational- 
ists, held during the first week in June in Sv. 
JOHN’S, SPRINGFINLD, the point was clearly 
brought out that the colored Congregationalists 
have been careful not to make a definite or- 
ganization, different in standard and work from 
the white churches, but that they consider 
themselves as forming a part of the denomina- 
tion as a whole. Dr, F. E. Emrich, state sec- 
retary of the Home Missionary Society, was 
one of the speakers. Dr. W. N. DeBerry, pas- 
tor of St. JoHNn’s, was also among the prin- 
cipal speakers. 


Rev. Perley Bacon Davis 


More than fifty-three years ago Mr. Davis 
was ordained pastor of the Congregational 
church of Sharon, Mass. He died, following a 
brief illness, in West Roxbury, June 12, in his 
84th year. His long and useful ministry has 
been spent in the vicinity of Boston, where he 
has been honored and loved by two generations. 
After a seven-years pastorate in Sharon he be- 
came, in 1867, pastor of First Congregational 
Church, then just formed, in Hyde Park. For 
a quarter of a century he led this flock till it 
increased to 700 members, and he was its 
pastor emeritus till his death. A seven-years 
service followed that in Hyde Park, with Cen- 
tral Congregational Chureh, Dorchester. Then 
he moved to West Roxbury, where for the last 
fifteen years he has been a minister at large, 
serving churches in the interval between pas- 
torates with remarkable success. For more 
than a year he had the care of the church in 
West Roxbury, and its present pastor says that 
Mr. Davis received into its membership during 
that year a larger number than was received 
in any other year of its history of more than 
three-quarters of a century, 

Mr. Davis was singularly fortunate in his 
choice of his life work. It satisfied his highest 
ambitions. He used often to say, “I love to 
preach the gospel.” He cherished his calling 
as a gift to be enjoyed and a trust to be 
sacredly fulfilled. 

The half-century of his ministry witnessed 
great changes in theological beliefs, in eccle- 
siastical administraton and even in accepted 
moral standards. Warm friendships among 
ministers cooled during the controversies of 
this long period, but he held the esteem and 
confidence of all parties. Through all his 
career he has been the helper of his brethren, 
the wise counsellor of all who sought his 
guidance. He coveted not distinction, but 
service, and his desires have been abundantly 
gratified. He continued in active labor almost 
to the last day of his life. The news of his 
death came with a shock of surprise to most 
of his friends. The glow of the fair sunset 
of his long day lingers in their vision as they 
think of the sunrise greeting him on the farther 
shores. 

Mrs, Davis and her daughter remain in the 
home in West Roxbury; two of the sons are 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., and Rev. Albert P. Davis is 
in Pomona, Cal. A. B.D. 


Connecticut 
Ridgefield Items 


The church in RIDGHFIFLD was incorporated 
about two years ago and at the annual meet- 
ing in April it was voted to transfer the prop- 
erty and trust funds of the Ecclesiastical So- 
eiety to the church. 

At a special communion service Easter 16 
were received into membership, 13 on confes- 
sion. Of these five were from a class in the 
Sunday school which had been taught by the 
minister’s wife, Mrs, A. W. Gerrie. Mrs. Ger- 
rie’s death a year ago was a sore bereavement, 
but it is felt that the coming of so many 
young people into the church is due largely to 
the abiding influence of her consecrated life. 
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The year has been one of deepening interest 
in the welfare of the chureh, with a harmoni- 
ous spirit among the members. Rey. A. W. 
Gerrie is taking a three months’ vacation, 
spending most of the time on the Pacifie Coast. 


Litchfield Northeast Association 


The annual meeting of the Litchfield North- 
east Association of Churches and Ministers was 
held at WINSTED, SeconpD, May 25. All of the 
14 churches were represented and the reports 
showed a membership of 2,880, a gain of 31 for 
the year; property owned to the value of $352,- 
000 and endowment funds of $88,000. There 
seemed to be increased’ encouragement among 
the churches and the Byery-Member Canvass 
has improved the financial condition of several 
churches, A strong program had been prepared 
by the committee, including a missionary ad- 
dress by Rev. D. M. James. Rey. BE. H. Burt 
of Torrington discussed the coming National 
Council, Rev. Arthur Woodworth of Harwinton 
read a paper on The Language of Preaching 
and Dr. Charles Patchell gave an able address 
on The Challenge of the World as Met by the 
Church. The Association was delightfully en- 
tertained at luncheon by the ladies of the 
church and suitable resolutions in praise of the 
same was adopted, as was also a resolution of 
sympathy for Rev. E. W. Snow, the pastor, 
who is ill, The invitation of Center, Torring- 


ton, to hold the next meeting with them was 
accepted. 


TORRINGTON, Recently First in connection 
with the other Protestant churches of the city 
engaged in an Hvery-Member Canvass. Secre- 
tary C. C. Merrill inaugurated the movement 
and the gains in all the churches participating 
were considerable, but especially remarkable 
for old First, With a membership of 138 there 
was a gain in subscribers to local expenses of 
175 per cent., and in the amount subscribed a 
gain of 130 per cent., while the gain for mis- 
sions was from nothing pledged to $102. Con- 
gregations have increased and a spirit of hearty 
good will prevails. Seven members were re- 
ceived in May on confession. 


EAST CANAAN held its annual meeting May 
20 and it was voted to make extensive repairs 
on the church. This is made possible by the 
generous gift of a member of the church, who 
has always given timely assistance to the n 
of the church. i 


New York 
Two Brooklyn Churches Unite 


The consolidation of Purrran and ToMpKINS 
AVENUB, BROOKLYN, was sanctioned by an ec- 
clesiastical council, June 8. Rey. G. E. 
Merriam, pastor of PURITAN, becomes an asso- 
ciate of Dr. N. M. Waters, pastor of the united 
churches. The two churches yoted to contine 
their work under the name of TOMPKINS 
AVENUE CHURCH. The wiping out of Purrran 
has seemed inevitable to the more thoughtful 
for a number of years, The opening of the 
Williamsburg bridge flooded a splendid residen- 
tial section with a polyglot population from the 
lower east side of Manhattan. That fact sealed 
the fate of most Protestant churches in that 
part of Brooklyn. ‘For the last five years 
PuRITAN has struggled to adapt herself to the 
new situation, but without success. The con- 
stant removal of her members to the yicinity of 
TOMPKINS AVENUP finally made the union with 
that church the most logical solution. The 
friendship of the two churches has been marked 
for years. The union of the young people has 
been spontaneous and sincere. The two young 
people’s societies have already united, and the 
union of the Bible schools will follow on 
June 20. , 


Woman's Home Missionary Federation 


The bimonthly meeting of the Woman's Home 
Missionary Federation, held in New York City 
recently, was under the competent lea 
of Mrs. Roy B. Guild. The subject of 
votional program was Unity and Missions. 1 
Harry Wade Hicks presented an ill iti 
study of summer missionary conferences, , 
varying types and the value of each. Ad- 
dresses of interest were given by Mrs, F. W. 
Wilcox, secretary of the Woman’s Bureau of 
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the A. M. A., and by Mrs. H. H. Hart, presi- 
dent of the Federation. The date of the next 
bimonthly meeting is Oct. 4. 


Dr. Madsen Leaves Newburgh 


The Hudson River Association met in coun- 
cil at NbwBURGH, May 28, to dismiss Dr. A. A, 
Madsen, who moves to Gloucester, Mass. A 
series of resolutions were drawn up, expressing 
appreciation of Mr. Madsen’s work, of the 
spirit manifested by him in his relations with 
the members of the Association during his min- 
istry at Newburgh and wishing him Godspeed 
in the sphere to which he goes. 


Wickham Corwin McNish 


In the death, March 17, of Wickham Corwin — 


MeNish, Middletown lost one of its oldest and 
most respected citizens. Mr. McNish was born 
near Middletown in 1823; his long business 
career caused him to live for a time in San 
Francisco; in Boston, where he worshiped 
at PARK STREET; and in Titusville, Pa. 
After his retirement from business in 1892 he 
moved to Middletown. Throughout his active 
life he was a member of First, MIDDLETOWN; 
he was one of its most liberal supporters and 
attendants; was chairman of the building com- 
mittee when the present edifice was built in 
1871; and at the time of his death was its 
senior deacon, He had the remarkable record 
of having been a member of his home church 
for 76 years. He was one of the founders of 
Mr. McNish is survived 
by a wife and one daughter. He was a man 
of the strictest integrity and loyalty to duty, 
and the memory of his life will be an example 
and an inspiration to those who follow him. 


New Jersey 


Good Beginning of Paterson Pastorate 


PATERSON. AUBURN STRENT. Rey. William 
H. Longsworth, pastor. Accepting a call early 
in April, after preaching for several Sundays 
as a supply, Mr. Longsworth left a seven-years 
pastorate at Orient, L. I., to take up the work 
so suddenly laid down by the late Charles L. 
Merriam. In the few weeks that intervened 
before the beginning of the Billy Sunday cam- 
paign, Mr. Longsworth was able to become well 
acquainted with his field and his people, and 
as a token of their acceptance of him as their 
leader 15 united with the church, twelve of 
them on confession. 

The Sunday campaign broke into the regular 


_ church work and threw upon him heavy duties 


as one of the co-operating ministers. But it 


'- has proved well worth while, for entirely out- 


side of the ‘trail hitters’ who turned toward 
the Congregational church, literally scores of 
men and women, largely new material, though 
many of Congregational descent, were brought 
in touch with the church through his pains- 
taking pastoral work. The first ingathering 
came June 6, when, 72 were received into mem- 
bership, 58 on confession. Only 20 of these 
had been “trail hitters,’’ which illustrates that 
the results of the ‘‘campaign” are much greater 
than the records when the meetings close. 
These new members are of every kind, a few 
only being children, one a man over 80, making 
his first confession of faith; another, one of the 
“born again” after over 20 years of drunken- 
ness, and. standing sturdily by his new-found 
faith. 

Twenty-five “teams” of the older church 
members have been assigned to look after this 
fine company of new members, guaranteeing 
at least one call a week on them in their homes 
and helping to make them at home in the 
chureh. At the reception to the pastor, his 
wife and the new members, held June 7, some 
250 were present, and a fine spirit of enthusi- 
asm was shown by all, an earnest purpose of 
continuing the work already begun. The pas- 
tor reports fully 20 more candidates for mem- 
bership on July 4 at the regular communion 
service (that of June 6 was a special service) 
and nearly 30 young people ready for the pas- 
tor’s training class. 

May 27 Mr. Longsworth was installed by 
council after an interesting examination in the 
afternoon. Dr, S. L. Loomis was moderator 
and Rey. Charles Jones, scribe. Dr. C. S. Mills 
preached the sermon, and other parts were taken 

.by Rev. W. P. Harmon, Dr. C. H. Wilson, Rev. 


Eric Fernlund and Rev, H. J. Condit. The 
situation with this church is most gratifying 
to our fellowship, since a little over two years 
ago it seemed almost as if work had about 
ended. 


UPPER MONTCLAIR. CHRISTIAN UNION. June 
7 a council met to advise as to the termination 
of the pastorate of Rev. H. B. Jackson, who 
for the past eight years has been its able and 
honored leader. The approval of the council was 
given and July 1 was set for the close of the 
pastorate. In the fine succession of pastors of 
Rey. M. E. Gates and Rey. Howard Bliss, Mr. 
Jackson has carried forward the high standard 
of work both in pulpit and parish. His leaving 
takes from the fellowship one of the ablest 
and most beloved of the ministers, and their 
hearty good will accompanies him, whether 
it be to the planned enterprise under the 
Princeton Foundation in Peking, China, or to 
some other equally important field of labor. 
The dismissing council congratulated the 
church on its wisdom and success in securing 
anew pastor before the old one had left. Early 
in the fall Dr. J. T. Stocking, now of First, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., takes up the succession. 
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District of Columbia 


Washington Regrets Loss of Dr. Stocking 

When, a year and a half since, Washington 
Congregationalists welcomed Dr. C, A. Vincent 
and Dr. J. T. Stocking to the pulpits of Mr. 
PLEASANT and First there was a general feel- 


ing of jubilation. There were some, indeed, 
who, watching the slight build, the - quick, 
nervous manner of Dr. Stocking, could not but 
raise a query whether the strain of Washington 
life and the pressure of Washington climate 
might not prove too heavy a tax for the man 
who was shouldering the responsibilities of the 
old First. It was a superb opportunity, but an 
exacting one, and one whose demands upon 
physical strength and vitality were great. For 
some years the church has realized that there 
was looming up before it the problem of the 
down-town church. To solve that problem will 
require for the leader brawn as well as brains; 
and Dr. Stocking, facing the situation fairly, 
and with the interests both of the church and 
of his own future usefulness at heart, came to 
the conclusion that it might be better for both, 
if the opportunity offered, for him to consult con- 
servation of energy as well as efficiency. Then 
came the call to Upper Montclair, N. J., and 
the opportunity was present. To accept it was 
the dictate of commonsense and good judgment ; 
and however much others may regret the deci- 
sion, none will contravene it. Dr. Stocking has 
won an enviable position, not only in his own 
church and among _ fellow-Congregationalists, 
but in the city. His genial manner, quick wit 
and kindly humor, brilliant address, earnest 
devotion to the right and high standards of 
life, are recognized on every hand and testified 
to by all classes who have come in contact 
with him. First is sad in its bereavement, but 
the other churches also and the city will miss 
him, and he will enter his new field with 
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THE CHOICE OF 
CULTURED MUSICIANS 
Of all the beautiful possessions with which the 


refined home is adorned, none other 
is so indicative of the owner’s culture 
and musical taste asa GRAND Piano. 
Those first impressions 

of discriminating taste, 

instantly aroused by the 

simple beauty of the 

Kranich & Bach Grand 
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Words canconveylittle 
conception of the ar- 
tistic superiority of the 
Kranich & Bach Small 
Grand. Although 
only 5! 4" long it pro- 

uces, in a manner almost unbelievable, all 
the magnificent qualities of tone that make 
“grands” infinitely more satisfying than “up- 
right” pianos. With its new full-tone scale 
and the marvelous “Isotonic Pedal,” this 
superb instrument IS the Small Grand leader 
ft the world—supreme and incomparable. 
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the cordial, hearty indorsement of those with 
whom he has worked. Just when that will be 
is not yet evident, but it will be as soon as is 
consistent with the needs of the church which 
he has been serving. Meanwhile the church 
is fortunate in having as an assistant pastor 
Rev. Mr. Coe, who comes, as did Mr. Purdum, 
now at INGRAM MEMORIAL, from the Methodist 
Protestant Church. E. N. B. 


The West 


Illinois 


HIGHLAND, Rev. D. G. Davies, pastor. The 
church is on the up grade. The pastor’s sal- 
ary has been raised from $800 to $1,000. 
Fourteen have united with the church on con- 
fession and several by letter since the begin- 
ning of the year. Last year $3,300 were spent 
in raising the church building, putting a base- 
ment under it and putting in a pipe organ. 
Some of the members have agreed to put in 
a moving picture machine and the end is not 
yet. 


SPRINGFIELD, PLyMouTH. Rey. J. S. Bunch, 
pastor. The present pastor came during the 
winter, and since his coming.has held a series 
of meetings. Over 40, mostly adults, have come 
into the church, 


Michigan 
‘Detroit First Loses Church Assistant 


At the last cabinet meeting of the year of 
the Bible school at Drrroir, First, Rey. J. P. 
Huget, pastor, farewells were said to the efii- 
cient church assistant, Miss Winona Douglass, 
who is returning to take up similar work in the 
Northwest after a service of three years in 
this church. For the greater part of the time 
Miss Douglass has also been educational di- 
rector of the Bible school. She was well 
equipped for her work in the Chicago Congre- 
gational Training School for Women. Appre- 
eiation for her capability, fidelity and Christian 
zeal were expressed by the pastor and by the 
superintendents of the Bible school and pri- 
mary department. 


A GOOD THING 


When It Comes Along Don’t Let It Get 
Away From You. 


“T really feel that it is hardly possible to 
say too much in favor of Grape-Nuts as a 
health food,” writes a Chicago woman. 

“Wor nine or ten years I had suffered 
from indigestion and chronie constipation, 
caused by the continued use of coffee and 
rich, heavy foods. My ailments made my life 
so wretched that I was eager to try any- 
thing that held out a promise of help. And 
that is how I happened to buy a package of 
Grape-Nuts food last spring. 

“That ended my’ experiments. For in 
yrape-Nuts I found exactly what I wanted 
and needed, From the day I began to use 
it I noticed an improvement and in a very 
few weeks I found my health was being 
restored, . 

“My digestive apparatus now works per- 
fectly and chronic constipation has been en- 
tirely relieved. I have gained in weight 
materially and life is a very pleasant thing 
to me so long as I use Grape-Nuts once or 
twice a day. I have found by experiment 
that if I leave it off for a few days my health 
suffers. 

“A physician in our town has great sue- 
cess in treating stomach troubles, and the 
secret of it is that he puts his patient on 
Grape-Nuts food—it always brings back the 
power of digestion.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages... ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Wisconsin 
Pilgrim, Madison Dedicated 


On June 6 the fine new edifice of MApIson, 
PILGRIM, Rey. E. L. Benson, pastor, was dedi- 
eated. The structure cost $10,500, and has been 
building since last November. The church was 
occupied for introductory services on May. 30, 
the speakers on that day including Rev. C. C. 
Campbell of St, Paul, Minn., first pastor of 
Pilgrim; Rev. W. W. Newell of Chicago and 
Rev. BE. G. Updike, pastor of MADISON, FIRstT. 
Other events occurring during the week were 
a chureh fellowship night and a social night. 
At the formal dedication services on June 6 
Rey. L. H. Keller, Rev. H. W. Carter and Rev. 
O. L. Robinson were among the pastors taking 
part, Mr. Keller preaching the dedicatory 
sermon. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary at Rochester 


ROCHESTER, Rey. L. H. Sawyer, pastor, cele- 
brated its 75th anniversary, May 22, 23, with 
a number of interesting services, beginning with 
an illustrated lecture on Congregational 
Shrines by Dr. J, P. Sanderson. of Chicago. 
The anniversary address was delivered by Dr. 
W. W. Newell, while other features were the 
reading of an interesting historical sketch by 
the pastor at an afternoon service presided over 
by Dr. H. W. Carter, superintendent of home 
missions in Wisconsin; an address by Rev. L. 
H. Keller of Madison on The Future, and an 
address to the young people by Dr. Nathaniel 
Butler of Chicago University. Dinner and sup- 
per were served by the ladies and excellent 
music was furnished throughout the program 
by the choir, assisted by Miss M. BE, Stanford 
of Chicago and Miss Anna Sanson. The church 
was organized eight years before Wisconsin be- 
came a state, five years after the first white 
settler came to the village, and a month before 
the first ‘‘ecclesiastical convention” met in the 
territory. The first edifice was completed in 
1848. Since the coming of the present pastor 
a debt of $300 has been paid and many im- 
provements have been made to church and par- 
sonage. Mr. Sawyer has won the affection and 
eonfidence of the congregation and of the entire 
community. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis Plymouth Second in 
Benevolences 


MINNEAPOLIS, PLYMOUTH, with which the 
denomination is so well acquainted through the 
national meetings held from time to time 
within its walls, is, according. to the statistics 
in the new Year-Book, shown to be the second 
church in the denomination under the heading 
of offerings “For Benevolent Societies and 
Other Congregational Offerings,” the first 
church in this record being the New Old South 
of Boston. PLyMouTH has probably less wealth 
and a smaller membership than a number of 
our leading Congregational churches, and it is 
certainly notable that by reason of the empha- 
sis placed upon Christian giving and systematic 
effort, under the leadership of Dr. H. P. Dewey, 
this interior church should stand so near the 
front in its gifts to the Lord’s treasury, with 
over $26,000 to its credit. The budget for 
benevolences is prepared with great care, and 
one or two Sundays are devoted to this special 
cause near the end of the new year. The 
spiritual interests of the church, too, are mov- 
ing forward, for gifts and spiritual growth go 
together. Some time since a definite effort was 
organized by Dr. Dewey and some of his more 
active workers to bring the matter of church 
membership and fitness therefor to the atten- 
tion of young and old. Men and women agreed 
to talk with others in the parish about this 
privilege and obligation. On Sunday, May 23, 
there were 61 candidates duly propounded for 
membership, All but three, who were detained, 
were present to receive the covenant at the 
communion service held in connection with the 
vesper service in the afternoon. It is note- 
worthy that a number of those joining were 
men of mature years who, after earnest thought, 
saw their privilege in the open acknowledgment 
of their faith, and so allied themselves more 
actively with this organized effort to promote 
the Kingdom of Christ. In the morning of this 
red-letter day Dr. Dewey preached an earnest 
sermon on What It Means to Join the Church. 
All this quickening of spiritual effort has re- 
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IF YOU CAN’T EAT 


without suffering from indigestion, sour 
stomach, heartburn or nausea, Dys-pep-lets 
are just what you need. They aid digestion, 
sweeten the stomach, relieve dyspeptic symp- 
toms. Pleasant to take and agreeable in 
action. Sold by all druggists at 10¢., 25c., 
50e. or $1. 

Remember the name, Dys-pep-lets—[Adv. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. Cash must 
accompany orders. Answers sent “ care Tne Congregation- 
alist” wie be held until called for unless stamps are sent 
Sor forwarding. 


Matron with training and experience desires post- 
tion. References. Address P, F. A., care The Congrega- 
tionalist, 25, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. A mature woman, well indorsed by her 
pastor, seeks position as church visitor and pastor’s 
assistant, in large city church, by Se ber. Address 
Miss L., care The Congregationalist, 25, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers wanted for public and private a ea and 
positions for good teachers. Governesses ‘and tutors 


The whole Bible—3l volumes, vest pocket size, 
lett one adj astablp leather cover price postpald pl.20: 
Ww. one adjus e leather cover, a 
Send three cents for sample and pico at anes 
Elizabeth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. 


Would Like Semi-Invalid or some one needing 
care in private home, good care and good food. Beau- 
tiful surroundings, well shaded lawn, modern plumbing. 
Fifteen minutes’ walk from station, churches and 
library. Address N. M. G., New Milford, Ot. R. F.D. No. 1. 


Wanted, contributions towards fund to insure kind 
care for life to an aged Christian woman without means 
—a chronic invalid. Generous gifts already received, 
but many more needed.. Kindly mention The Congrega- 
tionalist. Address Miss M. C, Webster, 19 Hall Avenue, 
West Somerville, Mass. 


Summer Opportunities 


Highland Hall. An attractive home for invalids, 
indorsed by a high-class patronage. Pleasant, sunny 
rooms. Resident physician. Best location near Boston. 
Address S. L, Eaton, M.D., Newton Highlands, 


Wanted, boarders on a large farm in the Hampshire 
Hills.. Modern house with all conveniences. Telephone 
and daily mail. Moderate rates. Mrs. E, P. Hemenway, 
Williamsburg, Mass. Nee ; 

Rooms and Board. Transients accommodated. 
Special care given to young girl students and to ladies 
traveling alone. Also summer home at the seashore. 
For terms address Mrs. Jones, 50 and 52 Rutland Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H.,1,050 feet 
elevation; one of the finest locations in the State; open 
fireplaces; 125 feet piazza commanding a view twen 
miles distant; telephone; R. F. D.; terms $8 to $10. 
Address S. L. Marden. 


Webster, N. H. To let, fully furnished five-room 
cottage on the shore of Lake Winnipauke sixteen miles 
north of Concord. Boating, bathing an 
$75.00 for the season. Address Henry H. Austin, 
ley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


To Kent, Wellesley, Mass., from early fall, a 
new, attractive cement house, Wellesley Heights. Easy 
walk to college, station, trolley. Nine rooms, garden, 
mleeplag porch, all modern conveniences, furnished or 
unfurnished. Reasonable terms. Apply to D. L. M., 
care of Congregationalist, 24, Boston, ly 


have enlarged and improv 


my house since last season, all modern vements, 
= spring water, table supplied from own livery. 
ooklet. Address A. J. Newman, Proprietor. 


CADMAN 


THE RELIGIOUS USES 
OF MEMORY . 


Emphasizes and urges the value of retro- 


spect, of dwelling on all which is good and 
great and inspiring in the past, of interpret- 
ing current history in the light of ancient 


events. Its message is searching and simple 
and wholesome. Be net. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 19 W. Jackson St., Chicago 


It will serve the interest of all concerned if, 
in correspondence suggested by announcements 
in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made 
of the fact that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist, 
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sulted in an organized effort of some 50 mem- 
bers for the work of individual evangelism in 
the parish. This committee is to have the 
special sermon printed and to use it in a 
continued effort to reach those who ought to 
consider the duty of confession and church 
membership. 

It was a great item for the Northwest when 
Dr. Dewey was persuaded to leave the Church 
of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn and undertake a 
work not only for a leading church, but for 
the Northwest as a whole in this day of its 
growth and development. Rk. P. H. 


Iowa 
Dedication of Oskaloosa First 


OSKALOOSA. First dedicated its beautiful 
new house of worship Sunday, May 16, with in- 
teresting and impressive ceremonies. Two years 
ago the former building was destroyed by fire. 
The first service held in the new building was 
a preparatory service the previous Thursday 
evening, when the rite of baptism was admin- 
istered to 25 persons. 

The day of dedication was observed by four 
Separate programs—the Bible school at 9.45 
A.M.; the church service at 10.45 Aa.M., at 
which the formal dedication of the new edifice 
took place; fellowship meeting and commun- 
ion at 3.30 P. M., at which the churches of the 
city were represented by the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation; and another service and sermon at 
8 p.M. All services. were largely attended. 

The church being without a pastor, Rev. 
P. A. Johnson of Grinnell, secretary of the 


State Conference, acted as master of cere- 
monies and preached the dedication sermon on 
the theme, The Standards of Christianity. The 
presence of two former pastors, Dr. J. E. Snow- 
den of Cedar Falls and Rev. J. B. Adkins of 
Montour, added to the joy of the occasion. The 
venerable Dr. Douglas of Grinnell and Rev. B. F. 
Martin of Marshalltown were also present and 
assisted in the services. 

The most impressive feature of the day was 
the reception of 47 into membership in the 
church and the fact that all but seven were 
on confession. Most of these were young peo- 
ple from the Bible school, though the adult 
portion of the congregation was represented by 
four heads of families. That a pastorless 
church should put up a building and carry on 
a spiritual campaign resulting in nearly 50 ac- 
cessions to their number is certainly a striking 
example of energy and devotion. The mani- 
festation of such a spirit is prophetic of a 
future of great usefulness for the Oskaloosa 
church, 

The new building contains only about 250 
sittings in the pews of the main auditorium, 
but the arrangement is such that with the Sun- 
day school rooms and ladies’ parlors an audi- 
ence of at least 500 can be seated so the 
speaker can be seen and heard by all present. 
Splendid classrooms, a kitchen and other rooms 
for the social life of the organization make the 
equipment complete. The harmonious interior 
decorations, the framed pictures on the walls 
and the perfect lighting produce a most home- 
like and inviting impression. a 

Exclusive of pipe organ the building and fur- 
nishings cost about $28,000. The building 
committee felt an organ could not be put in at 
present as it had been necessary to ask the 
Church Building Society for a loan in order to 
complete the building. 

The capstone to the whole enterprise came 
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Dys-pep-lets. Sugar-coated. 10c..50.. $1. 
Made only by C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass.—{ Adv. 
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the following Sunday when it was announced 
that Mrs, I. O. Kemble of Marshalltown would 
place in this, the church of her childhood, a 
$3,500 pipe organ as a memorial to her father, 
mother and sister which will be known as the 
Haskell memorial organ. 


Missouri 
Dr. Turk in Kansas City - 


Dr. M. H. Turk, the new pastor of WHrsT- 
MINSTER, KANSAS CIty, has arrived from Los 
Angeles, Cal. For the 
last two years Dr. Turk 
has been co-pastor of 
First, Los ANGELES, 
the largest Congrega- 
tional church outside of 
New York City. The 
Los Angeles church has 
over 2,200 members, 
spends $30,000 a year 
on its home work and 
has $200,000 worth of 
church property. 

In the little over two years that Dr. Turk has 
been in Los Angeles he has commended him- 
self to all by strong, constructive, evangelical 
preaching and by his helpful pastoral service. 
In his relations with the ‘‘brethren’’ he has been 
most friendly, and in the fellowship of churches 
also he has been active, for one year serving as 
president of the Los Angeles Extension Society. 
Resolutions could not be more cordial than 
those adopted by the church and by the council 
called for his dismissal. His wife, too, has 
won a deep place in the hearts of the great 
women’s fellowship by excellent training and 
character gifts, ably taking her place at his 
side. 

Dr. Turk was born in Indianapolis, June 2, 
1867, and so spent his 48th birthday journey- 
ing to his new pastorate. He graduated from 
DePauw University at Greencastle, Ind., in 
1890. While in the University he was assist- 
ant librarian for four years. He studied in the 
Boston University from 1893 to 1895, and re- 
eeived his Ph.D. from that institution. Al- 
though a former member of the Methodist 
Church, and having received his education in 
Methodist schools, Dr. Turk was ordained as a 
Congregational minister in Boston. He had 
charge of Congregational churches in Wenham 
and in Quincy, Mass. He was then called to 
take charge of LoS ANGELES, First, during Dr. 
W. H. Day’s absence abroad. Dr. Turk was 
married immediately after his graduation at 
DePauw, Mrs. Turk accompanying him to 
Boston. They have no children. In addition 
to his spiritual, intellectual and social quali- 


fications Dr. Turk is an accomplished musician, 
He preached his first sermon at WESTMINSTER 
June 6 on the subject, The Heart of God, and 
presented the Sunday school with a beautiful 
silk flag as a token of affection from the 
school at Los ANGELES, FIRST, 


Kansas 


Greater Kansas City 


Sunday, May 2, was dedication day for the 
beautiful new CENTRAL CHURCH of KANSAS 
Ciry, Dr. Lewis Bookwalter, pastor. 

Dr. W. W. Newell of the Church Building 
Society preached morning and evening and com- 
pleted the raising of over $2,000 for the day 
at the three o’clock dedication service proper. 
He pronounced the edifice the most satisfactory 
$12,000 investment he had seen. All bills are 
paid except the Building Society loan. 


The dedication sermon was preached by 
Supt. W. E. Brehm of the Kansas Conference, 
Rev. J. E. Ingham offered the prayer, while ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. F. G. Smith and Dr, 
William Foulkes of the Presbyterian body. 
Other parts were taken by Rev. G. B. Drake and 
Rev. H. D. Sheldon. The dedication service by 
Dr. Lewis Bookwalter, the pastor, and the 
congregation was a comprehensive and impres- 
sive one, Dr. Bookwalter has conducted his 
services during his four years in Kansas City 
in an unsatisfactory hall and every one rejoiced 
with him as he dedicated this beautiful house 
of worship. Only those here know how his 
very lifeblood has gone into the task. The 
church was thronged and in the congregation 
were many representatives of the churches 
of both Kansas Cities. 


Colorado 


A Budget from Denver 


SEVENTH AVENUP. The work is progressing 
with continued promise under the leadership of 
Rev. N. J. Myers. 

PILGRIM is cared for by Mr. Darley Downs, 


A Vital Message to Every Reader 
Ff Ghe Congregationalist 


Hardly a day that you are not urged to give to some good cause, till at 
times you must almost weary of the continuous well doing. 


How different’is the message from Grinnell College! 
We invite your money, but only as a bank invites 


a strictly business basis. 


We come to you on 


it, offering absolute security and an insured income. 


In fact the income you derive from the Annuity Bonds of Grinnell College 


is more than you receive from any bank. 


It continues as long as you live, 


and thereafter perpetuates your name and influence forever identified with 


Christian education. 


Let us send you full particulars of this unusual opportunity. Address The 


Office of The President. 


GRINNELL COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa 
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who recently graduated from Iliff School of 
Theology, Denver. Mr, Downs hopes to go to 
Colorado College in the fall, and may be able 
to care for PILGRIM also. 

WASHINGTON ParRK. Rev. Robert Allingham 
has taken up residence on the field, and has 
already begun a thorough canvass of the par- 
ish. The Sunday school is increasing. Promise 
of a strong church in the near future is not 
wanting in this new part of the city. A beau- 
tiful new site has been purchased and a tent 
located on it. Plans to begin the foundation 
of the new edifice in the fall are talked about. 


Washington 


Men’s Rally at Seattle Plymouth 

A spirited men’s rally was held at SEATTLE, 
PLYMOUTH, May 24, in celebration of the com- 
pletion of ten years’ work as superintendent 
of the Church Extension Society by Rev. C. R. 
Gale. Dinner was served to 350 men and, later, 
addresses were enjoyed from Rey. E. L. Smith 
of New York, Rev. H. G. Ross of Sparruy, 
PLYMOUTH; Darius Cobb of Boston, who told 
the story of his painting, “The Master’; and 
Rey. C. F. H, Crathern of Worcester. <A sur- 
prise feature of the evening was a popular 
subscription to wipe out the $700 debt of the 
Extension Society. Dr. Gale’s successful ad- 
ministration was praised by all. 

SPOKANE. PLYMOUTH. On June 6 10 new 
members were received, making a total of 49 
since the beginning of the pastorate of Dr. C. 
BE. Brown on Oct. 1, 1914. When Dr. Brown 
assumed charge of PLYMOUTH the church was 
about ready to suspend activities. Since then 
the membership and attendance of church and 
Sunday school have shown a considerable gain. 
Beginning Jan. 1 the pastor’s salary was in- 
creased $300,, Members and friends of the 
church are confident that PLyMourTH will soon 
be numbered among the strongest churches of 
this city. 

At the 41st anniversary services of TACOMA, 
First, Rey. Frank Dyer, pastor, held May 30, 
announcement was made of a plan to establish 
a fund of $50,000 with which to construct a 
parish house and perhaps a parsonage. An 
anniversary dinner was held June 2. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

BayLey, D. S., Maplewood, St, Louis, Mo., to 
Pilgrim, Birmingham, Ala. Accepts. 

Everett, J. E., Smith Center, Kan., to Cen- 
tralia. Accepts. 

JONES, I. M., Oberlin Theological Seminary, to 
Arkansas City, Kan. Accepts. 

JONES, JOHN, Oberlin Theological Seminary, to 
Fellowship, Wichita, Kan, 
PIKH, CLARENCE, Milton, N. H., to First, 
Royalston, Mass. Accepts to begin July 4, 
Srockine, J. T., First, Washington, D. C., to 
Upper Montclair, N, J. Accepts. 

Turner, W. J., Shenandoah, Io., to Onawa. 
Accepts to begin June 20. 

Womer, P. P., Plymouth, St. Paul, Minn., to 
presidency of Washburn College, Kan. Ac- 
cepts. 


Resignations 


Foas, C. G., First, Royalston, Mass. 
PIKE, CLARENCE, Milton, N. H., to accept call 
to First, Royalston, Mass. : 


Installation 


Dosss, J. F., First, Malden, Mass., June 14. Ser- 
mon by Rey. R. B. Guild, D.D.; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs, A. M. Parker, T: EB. Ashby, H. 
H. French, D, D., 8S. A. Norton, D. D., Daniel 
Evans, D.D., Thomas Sims, D, D. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CALIFORNIA 
Oakland, Fruitland Ave. “4 4 
Pasadena, First 20 29 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Belchertown 9 10 
New JERSEY 
Paterson, Auburn St, 58 72 
Personals 
Beacu, F, P., and Mrs. Beacu, Foochow, 


China, arrived in Los Angeles recently for 
a fortnight there before proceeding to Michi- 
gan. After a month in that state, which is 


JUNE 


24, F9TS 


Mr. Beach’s old home, they will go on to 
New England. 

Dypr, FRANK, First, Tacoma, Wn., was awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity at Pacific 
University, June 9. 


Fripup, J. P., Springfield, Mo., celebrated with 
his’ class this spring the fiftieth anniversary 
of their graduation from Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Hayps, W. H., Oxford, Mass., received this 
spring the degree of Ph.D. at Clark Uni- 
versity. 

KINGMAN, Hpnry, Claremont, Cal., is entering 
upon a year of enforced rest. The minutes 
of the church, published May 19, contained 
warm expressions of sympathy, affection and 
appreciation from his parishioners. 

Kyrp, JosrepH, of South Braintree, Mass., re- 
cently went to N. Waterford, Me., to partici- 
pate in the celebration of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the church which he organized there 
and of which he was the first pastor. 

Peck, W. J., of Corona, N. Y., dedicated in 
Corona in May a new Second Union Church 
costing $10,000, all of which sum has been 
paid. 

RicuarDs, T. C., and Mrs. RicHARDS, West- 
boro, Mass., were given a surprise at the 
strawberry festival held at their church 
June 10, when their parishioners presented 
them with $25 in silver in honor of their 
25th wedding anniversary. 

Tuorp, C. N., Pilgrim, Duluth, Minn., delivered 
the Commencement address at Northland Col- 
lege, June 9. 


Deaths 


DAVIS—At Faulkner Hospital, Saturday, June 
12, Rev. Perley B. Davis of 218 Park Street, 
West Roxbury, aged 83 yrs. 


WILLIAM H, CHOLLAR 


William H. Chollar died at his home in 
Danielson, Ct., May 5. Mr. Chollar had been 
in poor health for several years, and for some 
time past his condition had been so critical 
as almost to preclude, on account of his ad- 
vanced age, hope for his recovery. 

Mr. Chollar was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the borough’s citizens. He was 
a native of Killingly, born April 13, 1831, and 
had spent his long and exemplary life within 
its confines, always interested in its welfare and 
advancement and for many years, in different 
capacities, serving it with all the ability and 
distinction that was characteristic of him and 
his wife in life. 

A number of town offices were held at dif- 
ferent times by Mr. Chollar. He was elected 
a member of the legislature from Killingly for 
the session of 1863 and served as a member of 
the joint standing committee on finance. In 
1881 Mr. Chollar was elected warden of the 
borough of Danielsonville, as it was then called. 

Mr. Chollar was a member of the Westfield 
Congregational Chureh of Danielson from 1855, 
and in connection with that membership made 
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The Standard Beverage ) " 


Imitations of COCA-COLA come and 
o—none last more than a few seasons. 
This has been going on for 29 years— 
yet COCA-COLA, unchanged in name 
or self, keeps its old friends and makes * 


Demand the genuine by the full name 
that has inspired so many imitations. 


THE COCA-COLA CoO. 
ATLANTA, GA, 


ip chatter, chatter, as 
I flow, 

To join the brimming 
river; - 

For men may come 
and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 


— 


J UUN E24, 0-9-5 


MONEY TALKS 


What did your money say to you when you invested it 
in some wild-cat scheme? A hasty good-by was all you 
heard, But any money invested in KANSAS FARM 
LOANS will easily talk you into putting more there, for 
never has a single penny of principal or interest been lost 
on loans negotiated by 


J. L. PETTYJOHN & CO. 
Mortgage Bankers OLATHE, KANSAS 
Write for particulars 


Estey is an 
honored name 
—honored by 
every organ 
bearing it for 
almost seven- 
ty years. 


Catalogue on request. 


Estey Organ Company 


Brattleboro Vermont 


This shows Reed & Barton’s newest 
style of Individual Communion Tray. 
Its patented celluloid lining makes it 
absolutely noiseless. Sterling or plated 


trays. Glass cups; also sterling or plated 
silver cups, plain or lined with gold. 


Reed & Barton 


Established 1824 
Taunton, Mass. 
Fifth Avenue and 32d Street, New York 


Silversmiths 


No Europe this Year! 
Visit Foreign America 


DAY All Expense $ 
Northern Cruise 
| A Grand Vacation | 


equal in interest, novelty, sand poalpenmness to a 
* Euro) cruise. Visiting HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, 

' the ena of Evangeline, and ST. JOHNS, Newfound- 
land, the Norway of America, via the 


Red Cross Line 


a jew toe steamships, STEPHANO and FLORIZEL 
every convenience and safety device. 
a ey includes aes, essential expense. 7 days at sea 


and 5 il forth cuisine, orchestra, sea sports. 
Ship is yous fe ur hotel forthe entire trip, Write today for 
illustrated boo! 


BOWRING ry COMPANY. 17 Battery PL.,N.Y. 


AN EMINENT BOSTON PREACHER gives it as. 


his opinion that the “C. I, Hood Co. have made 
a great success in Dyspeplets, insuring health 
and happiness to mankind.” This opinion is 
based on his own experience with these di- 
gestive tablets. 

Dyspeplets' are pleasant ‘and effective and 
are just what everybody should take that can- 
not eat without fear of sour stomach, heart- 
burn, nausea or other symptom of indigestion 
or dyspepsia. Get a box of them today. Sold 

. by all druggists.—[Adv. 
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Continued from page 808 


one of the most remarkable records of attend- 
ance that can be accredited to any man in New 
England. For forty years Mr. Chollar never 
missed a communion service and did not fail 
to attend the church every Sunday for fifty 
years. Mr. Chollar had been a deacon of the 
church since 1862, and was almost universally 
addressed as Deacon Chollar by his friends and 
acquaintances. He was clerk and treasurer of 
the Westfield BHcclestiastical Society for over 
thiry years. 

On Noy. 29, 1855, Mr. Chollar married 
Mary R. Danielson, daughter of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Willard Danielson. Mrs. Chollar died 
in 1912, 

Mr. Chollar leaves two daughters, Mrs. Sara 
Brewster Chollar Howland, wife of Rev. John 
Howland, who with Mrs. Howland has been 
engaged in missionary work in Mexico, with 
headquarters at Guadalajara, since a few 
months after their marriage in 1882, and Miss 
Marion Danielson Chollar, member of the fac- 
ulty of Killingly high school.—Norwich Bul- 
letin, 


Meetings and Events to Come 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, monthly meet- 
ing in Pilgrim Hall omitted until Friday, 
Oct: 

NORY’HFIDLD CONFERENCES AND SUMMER 
ScHoouts, Hast Northfield, Mass. Student 
Conference (Y. M. C. A.), June 25—July 4; 
Summer School for Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies, July 8-15; Women’s Sum- 
mer School of Home Missions for the Bast, 
July 16-23; Summer School for Sunday 
School Workers, July 17-30; General Con- 
ference of Christian Workers, July 30— 
Aug. 15. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF RELIGION, Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Berkeley, Cal., June 21— 
July 381, coincident with summer session of 
the University of California. 

MISSIONARY EDUCATION MovemMpnt, Summer 
Training Conferences: Blue Ridge, N. C., 
June 25—July 4; Asilomar, Cal., July 2- 
11; Silver Bay, N. Y., July 9-18; Ocean 
Park, Me., July 22-30; Bstes Park, Col., 
July 16-25; Lake Geneva, Wis., Aug. 6-15. 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton 
Springs, N'.. Y., June 23-27. 

ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, National Bi- 
ennial Convention, Atlantic City, July 6-9. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE ON RELI- 

Gion, New York, July 6-16. 

CONFERENCD FOR RURAL PASTORS, Michigan Ag- 
-ricultural College, during Session of the 
Summer School, July 6-16. 

SuMMrR SCHOOL OF MISSIONS, under Interde- 
nominational Committee of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Regions, Boulder, Col., July 6-13. 

FirtaH WORLD’S AND TWENTY-SEVENTH INTERNA- 
TIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Coliseum, Chicago, Ill., July 7-12. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Frank- 
fort, Mich.: Missionary Conference, July 19- 
27; Bible Conference, July 28—Aug. 17; 
Conference on Sunday Schools and Religious 
Education, Aug. 19-25. 

LORD’S 

al., July 27—Aug. 1. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN 
ORED ScHooLts, convention, Cincinnati, 
July 28—Aug. 1. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL PAciFIC COAST, THEO- 
LOGICAL CONFERENCH, First, Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, July 27-30. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CONFERENCE, Isles of 
Shoals, off Portsmouth, N. H., July 29— 
Aug. 8 

Wor.tp BIBLE CONGRESS, Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sition, San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 1-4. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
ScHoon orf METHODS, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H., Aug. 16-22. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES OF THE UNITED States. Bien- 
nial meeting, New Haven, Ct., Oct. 20-27. 

Boston LAYMEN’S CONVENTION, under auspices 
of Laymen’s Missionary Movement, Noy. 17, 
18, 19, 1915. 


CONGREGATIONAL STATE 
Kaumakapili Church, Honolulu, July 


Coneress, Oakland, 


CoL- 
O., 


MEETINGS 


Hawaii, 
15-22. 
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Benevolent Societies 


THE MASSACHUSETTS Hompb MISSIONARY 
Socipry is a constituent part of the National 
Society, All undesignated gifts are divided 
by agreement. Whe Society receives funds in 
trust and pays annuities to the donors. F. B. 
Emrich, D. D., Secretary; Rev. John J. Walker, 
Treasurer. Room 609, Congregational House, 

oston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL 
SUPPLY established by Mass. Cong’l Conference, 
offers aid to churches desiring pastors or pul- 
pit supplies in Massachusetts and other states. 
Congregational House. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Secretary. Appleton P. Williams, Chairman. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
also bequests. Ziegler Treasurer, 
1257 Columbus Ave., Roxbury, Mass, Apply 
for aid to F. B.. Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH ‘UNION OF 
Boston and vicinity (Incorporated). Its ob- 
ject is the establishment and support of [Pvan. 


gelical Congregational Churches and Sunday 
Schools in Boston and its suburbs. Samuel 
Usher, Pres.; C. HE. Kelsey, Treas.; Fred L. 


Norton, Sec., 482 Tremont Building, Boston. 


Boston SPAMAN’S FRIEND Socipry, incor- 
porated 1828. Vice-Pres., Samuel Usher; Cor- 
responding Sec., Rey. Merritt A. Farren ; Treas., 
C. F. Stratton. Room 601 Congregational House, 
Boston. A Congregational Society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare 
of seamen of all nations, and supported mainly 
by the churches of New England. Bequests 
should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMaAN’sS Boarp or Missions, 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HomMb MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
(of Massachusetts and Rhode Island). Mrs. 
Cornelius H. Patton, President; Miss Lizzie D. 
White, Treasurer ; Miss Louise K. Noyes, Secre- 
tary, 607 Congrégational House, Boston. 


WoMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIPND Soctpry of Bos- 


ton, 601 Congregational House. Mrs. Josephine 
B.. White, Treasurer, Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. . 


Charitable Societies 


American Seaman’s Friend Society 
76 Wall Street, New York 
(Incorporated April, 1833) 


The only undenominational, international and 
national Society aiding seamen. Maintains a 
Sailors’ Home and Institute at 507 West Street, 
New York City. Places loan libraries on deep 
water vessels sailing from New York. Publishes 
the Sailors’ Magazine and Seamen’s Friend. 
Supported by voluntary contributions, 

Joun B. Catvert, D.D., President. 
GrORGH SIDNEY WEBSTER, D. D., Secretary. 


Send contributions to CLARPNCH C. PINNEO, 
Treasurer, 76 Wall Street, New York. 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


Boston Founded 1809 

A beneyolent organization for distributing 
Bibles. Belongs to the Protestant churches ; 
managed in their interests; looks to them for 
funds to do its ‘work. Through the home mis- 
sionary societies, secretaries, workers, donates 
Bibles to native and foreign born; and by col- 
porters and otherwise to the needy and to chari- 
table or religious societies in the state. All 
kinds of Bibles sold those who are able to pay. 

Hon. Ropert F, RAYMOND, President. 

Rey. FrReDERICK B. ALLEN, Recording Sec. 

FRANCIS EDWARD MARSTEN, D.D., Cor. See. 

B. Preston CLARK, EsqQ., Treasurer. 

Mr. ALBERT RoOscon, Business Manager. 

FORM OF BEQUEST TO THD SOCINTY 

I give, devise and bequeath to the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, incorporated in the year 
eighteen hundred and ten, the sum of........ 
to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poses of the Society. 

Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street, 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Organized 1824, 
National, Interdenominational. Hstablishes 
and maintains union Sunday schools in the 
outlying, rural districts of the country. Pub- 
lishes and circulates moral and religious liter- 
ature. Helps all churches of Christ by its 
pioneer and foundation work, not duplicated 
by any other agency. Supported by voluntary 
gifts. Contributions solicited. Annuities ar- 
ranged for. Legacies received. Contributions 
and communications relative to work in any 
part of the country may be sent to the New 

England office. W. L. Carver, Supt., 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


’ 


Missionaries and the World Crisis 
A Stirring Statement of the Facts : 


Epirors’ Norr.—One of the strong fea- 
tures of a remarkably strong state confer- 
ence program was the address of Rev. Dan 
F. Bradley, D.D., at Painesville, O., May 
20. Coming from the son of missionary 
parents it had all the more effect. We quote 
below some of its salient passages. 


I never think of that group of four men 
and their wives, who first bore the Commis- 
sion of the American Board and the succeed- 
ing groups of similarly commissioned young 
people who followed them—with whom my 
own father and mother were identified— 
without amazement and reverence. Young peo- 
ple they were, beloved at home—the choicest 
members of beautiful families—cultured peo- 


ple—musical, artistic, poetic souls they were’ 


—capable people who would shine in any 
circle and adorn any society—there they 
were going to sea in little sailboats, we 
should call them now, to encounter every 
hardship, danger and disease and face the 
insult, the malice and brutality of vile and 
violent men and women, in lands beyond the 
seas. The sailing of the Pilgrims to Plym- 
outh has been made the theme of artist and 
poet and historian—and we shall as a peo- 
ple worthily commemorate in 1920 the 300th 
anniversary of their landing. But the sail- 
ing of these later Pilgrims on a quest even 
more signifiant has scarcely attracted atten- 
tion outside of missionary circles. 

Some day a Motley—a Parkman with 
gifted pen will picture that angel bearing 
the eternal gospel, with such lines of power 
as to thrill our children’s children. It may 
be that we cold-blooded Americans may 
never catch the vision of the significance of 
that wonderful adventure whose luster we 
dim by calling it missionary until some 
Christian poet from Rangoon or Bombay or 


Canton or Kyoto, made conscious of the debt 
his own redeemed land owes to these holy 
pilgrims from America, shall break forth into 
a hymn of raptuous praise, passionate with 
Oriental gratitude and tell the story of Gor- 
don Hall and Harriet Newell and the long 
line of heroines and of heroes who went out, 
not knowing whither they went, but went 
out as angels with the eternal gospel to heal 
the hurt of the nations. 


Today the world is in the throes of bar- 
barie reaction. The cave man has broken 


loose once more; the pirate of the Spanish. 


main has become reincarnated; Attila the 
Hun, Genghis Khan the Mongol have come 
back to earth. All the fierce villainy “of an- 
cient buccaneers and freebooters, or cruel 
Viking and implacable Saracen have become 
flesh again and dwell among us—armed by 
modern science and justified by modern dia- 
lectics and blessed by ecclesiastics—invoking 
heaven upon their villainy and quoting Holy 


Writ for precedents to back up their un- 


speakable cruelty to babes and _ helpless 
women. That’s one phase of the world. 

But that is not all, thank God. The eter- 
nal gospel has been proclaimed in these years 
that are past—the angel bearing hose good 
tidings has been flying in mid-heaven to the 
ends of the earth and facing the cave- 
man today and rebuking pirate and bucca- 
NCCT. Ke aerte 

The hopeful background of the world crisis 
today is that not only in the nations of 
Christendom, some of whom have allowed 
their greed to overcome their conscience, but 
among the people not hitherto called Chris- 
tian there is a recognition of the gospel,. its 
claims, its sanctions, its glorious optimism 
that looks for a better day of brotherhood. 

And over a large part of the world, the 


only gospel that is known is that borne to. 
them by the missionary; the only power to 
hold men back is the good tidings that came 
through the American Board. If there is 


anything that you and I may well be proud — 


of it is that we have been identified with 
that strange, mysterious movement which, 
begun 100 years ago, is being carried forward 
splendidly now, and demands of us greater 
interest, larger sacrifice, more enthusiastic 
support than ever, because it never was so 
demonstrably necessary. 

Brethren, do you not feel like. Biting 
out your chest and standing up straight when 
you think that in war-swept Turkey and 
Persia today men and women who stood at 
your side in high school or college are the 
only force able to stem the tide of hate and 
murder? Does it not thrill you with pride 
that people who called you by your first 
name are today representing the forces of 
civilization in perplexed China, in sorely 
tempted Japan, in India, listening for the 
tidings of battle, in Africa, whose fate will 
be 
Flanders. The world crisis, thank God, finds 
scattered all over the troubled world our own 
brothers and sisters—brave, intrepid, reso- 
lute, competent—meeting every danger with 
serenity; efficient in every critical moment 
—in the hosptal, in the school and college, 
in the compound full of refugees, around 
whom storm furious tides of hate, in vain. 


Does it not cause you to have a new faith 
in the power of this eternal gospel to know 
that your friends ,are not only safe, but savy- 
ing thousands of victims without the protec- 
tion of an American battalion or an Amer- 
ican battleship—strong and safe because they 


have made for themselves a reputation for 


justice and good will. 
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